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PREFACE 

The  twenty -seventh  issue  of  the  NEW  INTEENATIONAL  YEAH  BOOK  covering  the 
year  1928  continues  this  useful  series  long  since  established  as  a  convenient  and 
necessary  aid  to  those  who  would  appreciate  world  affairs  and  understand  the 
history  of  their  own  times.  The  YEAR  BOOK  requires  little  in  the  way  of  introduc- 
tion or  explanation,  as  its  purpose  and  function  are  quite  as  apparent  to  those 
using  it  for  the  first  time  as  to  the  habitual  reader.  However,  it  is  desirable  to  call 
attention  to  certain  features  appropriate  to  the  year  as  well  as  innovations  and  de- 
velopments which  aim  to  make  the  YEAR  BOOK  even  more  serviceable  to  its  read- 
ers. International  in  scope  as  well  as  in  title,  it  presents  the  usual  authentic  sum- 
maries of  statistics,  progress,  and  history,  for  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  the 
UNITED  STATES  the  historical  record  deals  comprehensively  with  the  Presidential 
Election  of  1929,  reciting  the  party  differences,  the  actions  of  the  National  Con- 
ventions, and  the  progress  and  results  of  the  political  campaign.  PROHIBITION  con- 
tinued not  only  as  a  great  social  experiment,  but  as  a  topic  of  general  discussion 
and  engrossing  political  concern.  Accordingly,  the  YEAR  BOOK  carries  along  its  dis- 
passionate summary  in  an  unbiassed  manner  which  follows  and  supplements  sim- 
ilar accounts  in  previous  volumes,  and  taken  in  connection  with  them  supplies 
an  interesting  history  of  this  movement.  PUBLIC  FINANCE,  though  less  striking,  is 
of  hardly  minor  importance,  while  TAXATION  is  equally  a  subject  of  general  interest, 

In  Europe,  the  political  affairs  of  the  various  countries  and  their  continued  at- 
tempts to  attain  increased  economic  stability  are  discussed  under  the  heads  of 
the  different  nations,  along  with  the  more  significant  and  recent  statistics.  Natu- 
rally, the  countries  of  Europe  must  be  considered  in  their  relations  to  such  de- 
velopments of  the  World  "War  as  the  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS,  the  present  state  of 
the  REPARATIONS  situation,  and  the  growth  of  the  WORLD  COURT.  In  JAPAN,  a  new 
ruler  was  placed  on  the  throne;  in  CHINA,  the  political  situation  continued  in- 
volved and  unsettled,  while  in  INDIA,  there  were  rumblings  of  unrest.  [Returning 
to  the  American  Continent,  the  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  held  at  Havana 
aroused  general  interest  as  a  matter  of  world  concern,  while  the  South  American 
tour  of  President-elect  Hooker  held  possibilities  of  importance  later  to  be  revealed. 

Individuals  make  the  history  of  nations,  and  there  will  be  found  not  only  the 
usual  obituary  sketches  of  prominent  persons  who  died  during  the  year,  but  an  en- 
larged and  complete  NECROLOGY  which  has  been  extended  in  scope  over  that  of 
previous  issues  to  afford  information  as  to  the  lives  of  individuals  of  general  or 
special  interest. 

In  the  YEAR  BOOK'S  list  of  contributors  will  be  found  the  names  of  a  number  of 
new  authors  and  contributing  editors  as  the  result  of  a  policy  involving  a  further 
subdivision  of  departments  and  the  securing  of  authorities  more  qualified  to  write 
in  their  respective  fields.  Thus,  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
recognized  educators  and  engineers  have  taken  over  these  important  departments, 
and  such  articles  as  BRIDGES,  DAMS,  DYNAMO-EDECTRIC  MACHINERY,  ELECTRIC 
POWER  PILOTS,  POWER,  RADIO  TELEPHONY  AND  BROADCASTING  are  adequately 
summarized.  For  the  first  time  in  the  YEAR  BOOK,  adequate  space  is  given  to 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  in  a  special  article  and  the  important  progress  of  the  year  in  this 
field  is  treated  by  a  recognized  expert.  Under  AUTOMOBILES,  an  interesting  summary 
from  the  economic  as  well  as  the  engineering  standpoint  is  presented  by  a  special 
writer.  In  PHILOSOPHY  and  PSYCHOLOGY,  two  new  contributors  of  academic  rep- 
utation present  the  developments  in  these  respective  fields.  , 

Not  only  are  the  usual  summaries  in  English  and  other  literatures  as  carried 
for  a  number  of  years  retained,  but  in  this  YEAR  BOOK  there  is  added  a  com- 
prehensive sketch  on  ITALIAN  LITERATURE;  while  under  MODERN  PHILOLOGY  the 
outstanding  advances  in  this  field  allied  to  literature  are  indicated.  The  striking 
developments  in  National  and  International  Finance  and  Industry,  requiring  as 
they  do  for  complete  understanding  an  appropriate  background;  are  summa- 
rized by  a  leading  economist.  In  fact,  throughout  the  fields  of  Art,  Science,  Edu- 
cation, Religion,  Politics,  and  other  activities,  the  YEAR  BOOK  continues  to  record 
the  progress  of  the  interesting  year  1928,  which  marked  the  end  of  the  ten-year 
period  since  the  termination  of  hostilities  at  the  Armistice  in  1918. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  the  editor  and  the  contributors  must  acknowl- 
edge the  friendly  cooperation  and  assistance  from  many  agencies  official  and 
otherwise.  It  almost  might  seem  from  the  aid  thus  furnished  by  the  bureaus  of 
the  Federal  and  State  governments,  from  the  Dominion  Bureau,  of  Statistics  of 
Canada,  from  various  foreign  governmental  agencies,  not  to  mention  leading 
educational  institutions,  religious  bodies,  and  learned  and  other  societies,  that  all 
not  only  were  actually  interested  in  the  undertaking  but  were  proud  to  consider 
themselves  as  in  a  measure  responsible  for  its  preparation.  Accordingly,  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  such  industrial  organizations  as  the  General  Electric  Company,  the 
American  Telephone  and"  Telegraph  Company,  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  the 
Rubber  Association  of  America,  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  Association,  and  many  other  friends,  individual  as  well  as  corporate,  the 
thanks  of  the  editor  and  publishers  are  extended. 

HERBERT  TREADWELL  WADE. 
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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


S  as  in  ale,  fate.    Also  see  S,  below. 

5t    "  "  senate,  chaotic. 

a    "  "  glare,  care,  and  as  e  in  there.    See  S,  below. 

ft    "  "  am,    at. 

a    "  Cf  arm,  father. 

a  "  "  ant,  and  final  a  in  America,  armada,  etc. 
In  rapid  speech  this  vowel  readily  be- 
comes more  or  less  obscured  and  like  the 
neutral  vowel  or  a  short  u  (-a). 

a  *'  "  final,  regal,  where  it  is  of  a  neutral  or  ob- 
scure quality. 

a    "  «  all,  fall. 

f    "  "  eve. 

e    "  e(  elate,  evade. 

5  "  "  end,  pet.  The  characters  #,  a,  and  d  are 
used  for  a,  ae  in  German,  as  in  Baedeker, 
Grafe,  Handel,  to  the  values  of  which 
they  are  the  nearest  English  vowel 
sounds.  The  sound  of  Swedish  d  is  also 
sometimes  indicated  by  £,  sometimes 
by  d  or  d. 

5  u  "  fern,  her,  and  as  i  in  sir.    Also  for  o,  oe} 

in  German,  as  in  Gothe,  Goethe,  Ortel, 
Oertel,  and  for  eu  and  oeu  in  French,  as 
in  Neufchatel,  Cr£vecceur;  to  which  it 
is  the  nearest  English  vowel  sound. 

e  "  "  agency,  judgment,  where  it  is  of  a  neutral 
or  obscure  quality^ 

I     "  "  ice,  quiet. 

i     "  "  quiescent. 

I    ll    '  ill,   fit. 

o    «    <  old,  sober. 

$    "    '  obey,  sobriety. 

6  "    {  orb,  nor. 

8    "    '  odd,  forest,  not. 

0  "    '  atom,  carol,  where  it  has  a  "neutral  or  ob- 

scure quality. 

01  "  "  oil,   boil,   and  for   eu   in   German,   as   in 
__  Feuerbach. 

oo  "  "  food,  fool,  and  as  u  in  rude,  rule. 

on  "  "  house,    mouse. 

u   "  "-use,   mule. 

13    "  "  unite. 

fc   "  "  cut,  but. 

u  "  "  full,  put,  or  as  oo  in  foot,  book.  Also  for 
u  in  German,  as  in  Miinchen,  Miiller, 
and  u  in  French,  as  in  Buchez,  Bude";  to 
which  it  is  the  nearest  English  vowel 
sound. 

&   "  "  urn,  burn. 

y  "  "  yet,  yield. 

B  "  "  the  ^Spanish  Habana,  Cdrdoba,  where  it  is 
like  a  v  made  with  the  lips  alone,  instead 
of  with  the  teeth  and  lips.  , 

ch  "    chair,  cheese. 


D  as  in  the  Spanish  Almodovar?  pulgada,  where 
it  is  nearly  like  th  in  English  then, 
this. 

g     "  "  go,  get. 

G  "  "  the  German  Landtag,  and  ch  in  Feuer- 
bach, buch;  where  it  is  a  guttural  sound 
made  with  the  back  part  of  the  tongue 
raised  toward  the  soft  palate,  as  in  the 
sound  made  in  clearing  the  throat. 

H  "  j  in  the  Spanish  Jijona,  g  in  the  Spanish 
gila;  where  it  is  a  fricative  somewhat 
resembling  the  sound  of  A  in  English 
hue  or  y  in  yet,  but  stronger. 

Jiw  "  wh  in  which. 

K  "chin,  the  German  ich,  Albrecht,  and  g  in  the 
German Arensberg,  Mecklenburg;  where 
it  is  a  fricative  sound  made  between  the 
tongue  and  the  hard  palate  toward  which 
the  tongue  is  raised.  It  resembles  the 
sound  of  li  in  hue,  or  y  in  yet;  or  the 
sound  made  by  beginning  to  pronounce  a 
k,  but  not  completing  the  stoppage  of 
the  breath.  The  character  K  is  also  used 
to  indicate  the  rough  aspirates  or  frica- 
tives of  some  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
as  of  kh  in  the  word  Khan. 

n     "  in  sinker,  longer. 

ng   "  "  sing,  long. 

N  _  "  "  the  French  bon,  Bourbon,  and  m  in  the 
French  fitampes;  where  it  is  equivalent 
to  a  nasalizing  of  the  >  preceding  vowel. 
This  effect  is  approximately  produced 
by  attempting  to  pronounce  "onion" 
without  touching  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
!  to_  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  corre- 
[  spending  nasal  of  Portuguese  is  also  in- 
dicated by  N}  as  in  the  case  of  Sao  Antao. 

sh  "  "  shine,  shut. 

th   "  "  thrust,  thin. 

TH  "  "  then,  this. 

zh   "  s  in  azure,  and  s  in  pleasure. 

An  apostrophe  [']  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 

a  glide  or  neutral  connecting  vowel,  as  in  ta'b'l 

(table),  k&z"m  (chasm). 
Otherwise  than   as  noted   above,   the  letters 

used  in  the  respellings  for  pronunciation  are  to 

receive  their  ordinary  English  sounds. 

When  the  pronunciation  is  sufficiently  shown 

by  indicating  the  accented  syllables,  this  is  done 

without  respelling;  as  in  the  case  of  very  common 

English  words,  and  words  which  are  so  spelled  as 

to  insure  their  correct  pronunciation  if  they  are 

correctly  accented.     Pronunciation   is   discussed 

in  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
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ABBE,  ROBERT.  American  surgeon  and  educa- 
tor, died  at  New  York,  March  7.  He  was  born 
at  New  York,  Apr.  13,  1851,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
1870  (A.B.),  and  from  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  in 
1874  (M.D.).  While  studying  medicine  he 
served  for  two  years  as  an  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, drawing  and  mathematics  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  He  was  a  general  medical 
practitioner  before  becoming,  in  1877,  attending 
surgeon  in  the  out-patient  department  of  the 
New  York  Hospital.  Among  the  other  positions 
which  he  held  were  those  of  professor  of  didactic 
surgery  at  the  Women's  Medical  College,  surgeon 
to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  to  the  New  York 
Cancer  Hospital,  professor  of  surgery  at  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  and 
lecturer  of  surgery  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  He  specialized  in  the  study  and 
treatment  of  cancer,  and  was  the  first  surgeon 
in  America  to  substitute  radium  treatment  for 
the  knife.  He  spent  some  time  in  Paris  with 
M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  and  wrote  a  book  about 
them  and  their  work.  Dr.  Abbe  retired  from 
active  practice  and  teaching  in  1923. 

ABBOT,  FREDERIC  VAUGHAN".  American  mili- 
tary engineer,  died  at  Nonquitt,  Mass.,  Septem- 
ber 26.  He  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Mar.  4,  1858,  and  having  been  graduated  from 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1879, 
he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  June  13  of  that  year, 
He  rose  through  the  successive  grades  until  he 
was  made  brigadier  general,  Aug.  5,  1917. 
He  served  with  the  engineer  battalion  at  Wil- 
letts  Point,  N.  Y.,  1879-82,  and  becoming  as- 
sistant to  Major  Ernst,  he  worked  on  the 
survey  of  the  boundary  line  between  Maryland 
and  Virginia  1883-84.  For  the  jnext  four  years 
he  was  assistant  to  Colonel  G-ilmore,  until  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  various  defenses,  and  of 
river  and  harbor  projects  in  South  Carolina. 
He  was  lighthouse  engineer  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict 1895-97,  in  the  latter  year  being  given 
charge  of  river  and  harbor  works  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota.  From  1900-10,  he  served 
as  assistant  to  the  Chief  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  later  taking  charge  of 
harbor  and  defense  works  in  Massachusetts  and 
Ehode  Island.  In  1913  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  river  and  harbor  engineering  in  the  Third 
New  York  District,  acting  in  this  capacity 
until  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  defenses  at 
the  southern  and  eastern  entrance  of  the  New 
York  Harbor  in  1915.  In  1917  he  was  made 


principal  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
and  commanding  officer  at  Washington  Bar- 
racks. He  was  acting  Chief  of  Engineers  from 
1918  to  1919  and  retired  May  10,  1920. 

ABOBTIOW  IN  LIVESTOCK.  See  VETER- 
INARY MEDICINE. 

ABYSSZNTA.  See  ETHIOPIA. 

ACADEMY,  FRENCH  (ACABEMTE  FRANgAisE). 
The  oldest  of  the  five  academies  which  make  up 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  officially  considered 
the  highest;  founded  in  1635,  reorganized  in 
1816.  The  membership  is  limited  to  40.  The  list 
of  the  Immortals  at  the  beginning  of  1928,  in 
order  of  their  election,  was  as  follows:  Paul 
Bourget;  Gabriel  Hanotaux;  Henri  Lavedan; 
Rene  Bazin;  Maurice  Donnay;  Raymond  Poin- 
care,  Eugene  Brieux;  Rene  Doumie;  Marcel 
Prevost;  Henri  de  Regnier;  le  marshal  Louis 
Lyautey;  Pierre  de  La  Gorge;  Henri  Bergson; 
le  marechal  Joseph  Joffre;  Louis  Barthou; 
Monseigneur  Alfred  Baudrillart;  le  vicomte 
Francois  de  Curel  (died,  April  26)  ;  Jules  Cam- 
bon;  Georges  CMmenceau;  le  marechal  Ferdi- 
nand Foch;  Henry  Bordeaux;  Charles  Be"dier; 
Andre"  Chevrillon;  Pierre  de  Nolhac;  Georges 
Goyau;  Marie  Bremond;  Georges  de  Porto-Riche; 
Edouard  Estaunie;  Henri  Robert;  Camilla  Jul- 
lian;  Georges  Lecomte;  ^mile  Pi  card;  Albert 
Besnard;  Simile  Bertrand;  Joseph  de  Ghaumont, 
due  de  La  Force;  Paul  Valery;  Abel  Bermant; 
fimile  Male;  Louis  Madelin. 

fimile  Male  was  formally  received  in  a  public 
meeting  in  June.  On  June  7,  Maurice  Pale"ologue, 
diplomat  and  writer,  was  elected  to  membership 
in  the  Academy  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Charles  Jonnart,  also  a  diplo- 
mat, who  died  in  September,  1927.  M.  Pal<§o- 
logue,  a  descendant  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1859.  He  represented  France 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Spanish  King  in  Madrid 
in  1906,  served  as  French  Ambassador  in  Rome, 
and  has  written  a  number  of  books  on  art, 
archaeology,  and  diplomatic  subjects.  He  was 
formally  received  into  the  Academy  in  Decem- 
ber. 

M.  Hermant,  who  was  received  into  the  Acad- 
emy at  the  February  meeting,  was  elected  in 
1927  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Rene"  Boylesve,  a 
case  of  one  novelist  succeeding  another.  He  had 
published  103  volumes  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion. 

Late  in  the  year  the  Academy  awarded,  to 
Andre"  Perraud-Gharmentier  le  prix  du  Budget 
of  20'00  francs,  for  a  monograph  on  Le  droit 
de  reponse  en  mature  de  presse,  and  two  trien- 
nial awards  of  3000  and  1500  francs  to  MM. 
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Langrand  and  Letellier.  At  the  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  Academy,  considerable  time  was  de- 
voted to  the  revision  of  its  dictionary,  in  the 
consideration  of  certain  words,  each  one  being 
dealt  with  in  all  its  meanings,  nses,  etc. 
See  FRENCH  LITERATURE;  MODERN  PHILOLOGY, 
France.  The  permanent  secretary  of  the  Acad- 
emy is  Kene"  Doumic,  and  the  director,  elected 
annually,  was  ^mile  Picard.  The  annual  meet- 
ing is  held  in  November. 

ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS, 
AMERICAN.  A  society  founded  in  1904  by  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, and  incorporated  and  given  a  charter  by 
Act  of  Congress  approved  April  17,  1916.  The 
purposes  of  the  organization  are  the  further- 
ance of  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.  The  membership,  limited  to  50  chairs,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
vacancies  caused  by  death  are  filled  by  election 
by  the  members  from  the  National  Institute  on 
the  basis  of  life-time  achievement  in  literature, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  November,  1928, 
announcement  was  made  that  the  Academy  had 
received  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing, near  the  site  of  the  headquarters  building. 
The  session  was  also  made  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
late  Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  and  plans  were  made 
for  the  observance  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Academy  in  1929.  At  this  meeting 
Prof.  Bliss  Perry  of  Harvard  read  a  paper  in 
appreciation  of  William  Crary  Brownell,  liter- 
ary critic  and  author,  who  died  on  July  22, 
and  a  tribute  was  paid  to  William  Milligan 
Sloane,  historian,  and  late  president  of  the 
Academy,  who  died  on  September  11,  by  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke.  A  third  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy, William  Rutherford  Mead,  architect,  who 
died  at  Paris,  June  20,  1928,  was  to  be  honored 
at  a  special  meeting,  for  which  plans  were  be- 
ing formed.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  October,  1928,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  Academy,  to  succeed  the  late  Prof.  Milligan 
Sloane  and  was  reflected  as  president  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

The  membership  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  on  November  8,  included  the  following 
in  order  of  election:  Daniel  Chester  French; 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson;  Henry  van  Dyke; 
Arthur  Twining  Hadley;  Edwin  Howland  Blash- 
field;  Thomas  Hastings;  Brander  Matthews; 
George  Edward  Woodberry;  George  Whitefield 
Chadwick ;  George  de  Forest  Brush ;  Bliss  Perry ; 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell;  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler; Owen  Wister;  Herbert  Adams;  Augustus 
Thomas;  Timothy  Cole;  Cass  Gilbert;  Robert 
Grant;  Frederick  MacMonnies;  William  Gil- 
lette; Paul  Elmer  More;  Gari  Melchers;  Elihu 
Root;  Brand  Whitlock;  Hamlin  Garland;  Paul 
Shorey;  Charles  Adams  Platt;  Archer  Milton 
Huntington;  Childe  Hassam;  David  Jayne  Hill; 
Lorado  Taft;  Booth  Tarkington;  Charles  Dana 
Gibson;  John  Charles  Van  Dyke;  Royal  Cortis- 
soz;  Henry  Hadley;  Charles  Downer  Hazen; 
George  Pierce  Baker;  Edwin  Anderson  Alder- 
man; Edward  Channing;  Wilbur  L.  Cross;  Her- 
mon  A.  MacNeil;  John  Russell  Pope;  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson;  James  Earle  Fraser;  and 
John  Huston  Finley. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  on  April  23,  1928, 
the  Academy  presented  to  Otis  Skinner  its 


gold  medal  for  good  diction  on  the  stage,  which 
had  been  awarded  by  a  ballot  of  the  Academy. 

The  Directors  elected  in  1928  were:  President,- 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler;  secretary,  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson;  treasurer,  Thomas  Hast- 
ings; Herbert  Adams,  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Hamlin 
Garland,  Cass  Gilbert,  Archer  Milton  Hunting- 
ton,  and  Augustus  Thomas.  The  headquarters 
are  in  the  Academy  building  at  633  West  155th 
Street,  New  York. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES.  See  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

ACCIDENTS.  See  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS; 
SAFETY  AT  SEA  ;  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION. 

ACTrKrOMYCQSIS,  ak'ti-no-mi-ko'sis.  This 
affection,  while  relatively  rare,  has  recently 
come  into  prominence  because  the  old  treatment 
by  surgery  and  iodide  of  potassium  has  been 
found  inferior  in  the  long  run  to  the  rontgen  rays. 
Textbooks  have  for  years  stressed  the  older 
method  of  treatment  as  curative,  but  according 
to  Desjarclins  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  the  combination 
of  surgical  drainage  and  drugs  has  seldom  cured 
a  patient  radically.  During  the  period  1920-25 
about  thirty  patients  with  this  affection  were 
treated  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  their  cases  are 
reported  in  Radiology  for  October,  1928.  It  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  the  older  measures  have 
been  discarded  for  the  contrary  is  the  case;  but 
the  addition  of  the  rays  is  sufficient  to  turn  an 
unfavorable  result  to  a  favorable  one.  In  stating 
that  these  patients  are  cured,  this  refers  natur- 
ally only  to  the  external  location  of  the  disease 
about  the  head  and  neck,  which  fortunately  is 
much  more  commonly  encountered  than  the  inter- 
nal location  in  the  lungs,  intestines,  etc.,  where 
the  outlook  is  bad.  The  X-rays  are  no  new  remedy 
for  this  condition  for  they  have  been  on  trial  at 
least  a  quarter-century;  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  their  importance  has  become  recognized. 

ADAMS,  CYRUS  CORNELIUS.  American  geog- 
rapher, died  at  New  York,  May  4.  He  was  born 
at  Napierville,  111.,  Jan.  7,  1849,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1876. 
While  at  the  university  he  engaged  in  newspaper 
work.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1884.  His 
interest  in  foreign  affairs  led  him  into  the 
study  of  geography,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  in  America  on  that  subject. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  department 
of  geography  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  geographical  writer  for  the 
New  York  Sun  (1884-1906),  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society 
(1908-15)  and  president  of  the  American,  So- 
ciety of  Geographers,  1906.  Pie  wrote:  Commer- 
cial Geography  for  High  Schools  (1901)  ;  Ele- 
mentary Commercial  Geography  (1902)  ;  and 
David  Livingstone,  African  Development  (in 
Beacon  Lights  of  History)  (1902). 

ADDISON'S  DISEASE.  This  uniformly  fatal 
although  fortunately  rare  disease,  which  is 
characterized  by  low  blood  pressure,  extreme 
weakness,  brown  discoloration  of  the  skin,  loss 
of  appetite,  extreme  emaciation,  etc.,  has  long 
been  known  to  be  due  to  progressive  destruction 
of  the  suprarenal  glands  with  resulting  shortage 
of  the  hormone  known  as  adrenalin.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  this  destruction  is  due  to  a 
local  tuberculosis.  Hardly  any  benefit  can  be 
claimed  for  organotherapy  (suprarenal  feed- 
ing), while  the  results  of  adrenalin  injection 
are  only  temporary.  It  has  often  been  suggested 
that  healthy  adrenal  glands  be  grafted  or  im- 
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planted  into  the  patient's  body  and  this  proced- 
ure is  available  because  in  the  surgical  re- 
moval of  tuberculous  kidneys  it  is  possible  to 
gain  possession  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  healthy 
adrenal  tissue.  In  the  Munchener  medi&mische 
Wochenschrift  for  June  15,  1928,  Dr.  A.  Rein- 
hart,  a  urological  surgeon  of  Wiesbaden,  an- 
nounces the  first  operation  of  the  kind  and  at 
the  same  time  the  first  successful  operation. 
The  woman  patient  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
Addison's  disease  and  a  piece  of  glandular  sub- 
stance was  implanted  in  the  abdominal  wall. 
After  several  days  a  remarkable  response  was 
noted  and  six  months  later  the  patient  was  in 
fairly  good  condition  with  good  appetite,  a 
much  improved  blood  pressure,  return  of  the 
menses,  etc.  Doubtless  the  method  will  be  tried 
out  extensively. 

ADELBEUT  COLLEGE.  See  WESTERN  RE- 
SERVE UNIVERSITY. 

ADELPHI  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  for  women,  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  incorporated  in  1896.  In  the  autumn 
of  1928  there  were  626  students  in  the  regular 
courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree,  distributed 
as  follows:  Seniors,  141;  juniors,  149;  sopho- 
mores, 185;  and  freshmen,  151.  The  summer 
session  registration  was  89  and  the  faculty 
numbered  44  in  the  autumn  of  1928  and  in- 
cluded the  following  additions:  One  professor 
in  religion  and  Bible  literature;  one  assistant 
professor  in  chemistry,  and  an  assistant  in 
physics.  The  income  for  the  year  was  $216,437. 
The  library  contained  over  22,000  volumes. 
Three  new  buildings,  under  construction  dur- 
ing the  year  on  the  new  campus  at  Garden  City, 
L.  I.,  were  to  be  completed  by  the  autumn  of 
1929  in  order  that  the  college  might  be  estab- 
lished there  at  that  time.  President,  Frank 
Dickinson  Blodgett,  LL.D. 

ADEK",  a'den  or  a/den.  A  volcanic  peninsula 
on  the  Arabian  coast  .belonging  to  Great  Britain : 
about  100  miles  east  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Area,  75 
square  miles;  including  the  protectorate,  about 
9000  square  miles.  The  settlement  comprises  also 
the  peninsula  of  Little  Aden,  and  some  villages 
on  the  mainland,  and  the  island  of  Perim,  the 
last  named  having  an  area  of  5  square  miles.  In 
1921  the  population  of  Aden,  and  Perim  was  54,- 
923,  of  whom  80  per  cent  were  Mohammedans. 
The  population  of  the  protectorate  was  about 
100,000.  The  manufactures,  which  are  unimpor- 
tant, consist  chiefly  of  salt  and  cigarettes. 

As  the  principal  commercial  centre  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  Aden  is  the  entrepot  for  the 
Red  Sea  markets  of  Ethiopia,  Eritrea,  and  Soma- 
liland.  It  is  also  important  as  a  fueling  station, 
largely  due  to  its  position  halfway  between  the 
Orient  and  Europe.  The  total  imports  during 
1926-27  amounted  to  88,060,903  rupees  and  the 
total  exports  for  the  same  period  to  69,540,118 
rupees.  The  chief  imports  were  cotton  piece  goods, 
grain,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco,  coal,  and  provi- 
sions; the  chief  exports  were  coffee,  gums,  hides 
and  skins,  provisions,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Most 
of  the  goods  entering  the  foreign  trade  are  trans- 
shipments. In  the  same  year  1496  merchant  ves- 
sels of  5,291,617  tons  entered  the  port  of  Aden. 

Attached  to  Aden  are  the-  Kuria  Muria  Is- 
lands off  the  Arabian  coast,  five  in  number,  ceded 
by  the  Sultan  of  Muskat.  Aden  is  under  a 
British  political  resident  with  four  assistants, 
the  British  Colonial  Office  having  charge  of  all 
political  questions  and  the  British  War  Office 
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of  military  questions.  The  internal  administra- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  India. 
The  gross  revenue  of  the  settlement  in  1926- 
27  was  701,390  rupees.  Political  resident  and 
General  Officer  Commanding  in  1928,  Maj.  Gen. 
J.  H.  K.  Stewart. 

ADTJLT  EDUCATIONS",  AMERICAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION .FOB.  An  organization  formed  in  1926  to 
serve  as  a  source  of  information  concerning 
adult  educational  activities,  and  particularly  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  through  which  the  ex- 
perience and  findings  of  every  adult  educational 
enterprise  may  be  made  available  to  others.  The 
Association  seeks,  also,  to  advise  those  who 
are  already  engaged  in  adult  education,  to  aid 
those  who  are  planning  to  initiate  such  work, 
to  publish  and  secure  the  publication  of  ma- 
terial useful  to  those  in  the  field,  and  to  assist 
in  studies  of  problems  fundamental  to  adult 
education.  It  is  the  Association's  view  that  adult 
education  should  count  in  its  enrollment  those 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  *who  are  no 
longer  in  contact  with  formalized  education, 
whose  primary  interest  lies  in  a  vocation  but 
who  possess  a  secondary  interest  in  their  own 
educational  improvement  as  a  sustained  and 
continuing  process.  Organizations  directly  con- 
cerned with  adult  education  include  libraries; 
universities  and  colleges,  largely  through  their 
extension  and  other  extra-mural  departments; 
the  public  school  system;  chautauquas;  open 
forums;  people's  colleges,  labor  schools;  corpo- 
ration schools;  and  numerous  other  agencies, 
including  radio  broadcasting,  motion  pictures, 
and  newspapers.  In  rural  communities  and  small 
towns,  experiments  have  been  made  linking  com- 
munity organization  with,  educational  pro- 
grammes, and  in  organizing  and  conducting 
classes  with  a  traveling  teacher,  and  various 
other  experimental  projects  and  studies  were  fos- 
tered by  the  Association  in  the  urban  field. 

Toward  the  working  out  of  teaching  methods 
and  subject  matter  for  adult  education,  the 
Association  has  cooperated  with  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  New  York,  in  four  teacher- 
training  courses,  and  with  the  People's  Insti- 
tute of  New  York  in  experimental  classes  in 
various  sections  of  Greater  New  York.  Adult 
Learning,  by  Edward  L.  Thorndike  and  others, 
which  was  published  during  the  year,  embodies 
the  results  of  experiments,  conducted  for  the 
Association,  to  test  the  ability  of  adults  to  learn 
at  various  age  levels.  A  study  seeking  to  de- 
termine the  influences  which  account  for  the 
formation  of  reading  habits,  desirable  or  other- 
wise, was  undertaken,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Association,  by  a  committee  of  which  Dean 
Gray  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  ^of 
Chicago,  was  chairman.  Other  special  studies 
undertaken  were  concerned  with  prison  educa- 
tional programmes,  correspondence  school  meth- 
ods, and  collegiate  alumni  educational  pro- 
grammes. Membership  in  the  Association  is  open 
to  individuals  or  groups  interested  in  adult 
education.  It  depends  for  its  financial  support 
upon  dues  from  members,  upon  the  interest  of 
private  individuals, '  and  of  educational  founda- 
tions. The  national  conference  in  May,  1928,  was 
held  at  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pit. 
The  officers  elected  in  1928  were:  President, 
Dean-Emeritus  James  E.  Eussell,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  vice  president, 
Prof.  Leon  J.  Richardson,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; treasurer,  J.  H.  Puelicher,  American 
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Bankers'  Association,  Milwaukee;  secretary,  Misa 
Margaret  Burton,  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  New  York;  ex- 
ecutive director,  Morse  A.  Cartwright,  New 
York.  The  foregoing  with  fourteen  other  mem- 
bers composed  the  executive  board  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. National  headquarters  are  at  41  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York. 

ADVANCEMENT  OE  SCIENCE.  AMEBIOAN 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE.  Founded  in  1848  to  ad- 
vance science,  to  give  a  stronger  and  more -gen- 
eral impulse  and  more  systematic  direction  to 
scientific  research,  and  to  procure  for  the  labors 
of  scientific  men  increased  facilities  and  a 
wider  usefulness.  In  1928  its  membership  in- 
cluded over  17,300  individuals  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  science  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  education,  118  autonomous  and 
independent  associated  scientific  societies  of 
which  87  were  officially  affiliated  with  the  Asso- 
ciation, 23  being  local  academies  of  science.  The 
direction  of  the  Association  rests  in  a  council  con- 
sisting of  the  officers,  representatives  of  the  affili- 
ated societies  and  academies,  and  eight  members 
elected  at  large  by  the  council.  It  holds  an  annual 
meeting  at  the  same  time  as  the  Association 
and  operates  in  the  interim  through  an  execu- 
tive committee.  The  activities  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  of  three  kinds:  Those  related  to  the 
holding  of  the  annual  and  other  meetings;  those 
related  to  publications;  and  those  related  to>  the 
advance  of  knowledge  by  research.  It  has  15 
sections  representing  .  the  main  current  subdi- 
visions of  science,  as  follows:  Mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  psychology,  so- 
cial and  economic  sciences,  historical  and  philo- 
logical sciences,  anthropology,  geology,  zo6lpgi- 
cal  sciences,  botanical  sciences,  engineering, 
medical  science,  agriculture,  and  education. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Association  is  a 
weekly  journal,  Science,  which  furnishes  an  open 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  questions  regarding 
science  and  education,  almost  every  branch  of 
scientific  knowledge  being  represented  in  its  col- 
umns. In  addition  the  Association  issues  an 
elaborate  programme  for  each  annual  meeting, 
and  it  publishes  at  four-year  intervals  a  volume 
of  Summarized  Proceedings,  including  a  direc- 
tory of  members.  The  permanent  endowment  of 
the  Association,  the  income  from  which  is  em- 
ployed to  advance  scientific  research,  amounted 
in  1928  to  $150,095.66;  grants  are  made  an- 
nually to  individuals  or  scientific  organizations 
to  promote  research.  Two  regional  divisions  are 
conducted  by  the  Association:  The  Pacific  Di- 
vision, including  the  Pacific  States,  Alaska,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the 
Southwestern  Division,  including  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  western  Texas,  and  northern 
Mexico.  These  divisions,  are  autonomous,  hold- 
ing annual  and  other  meetings  and  engaging  in 
other  projects  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  eighty-fifth  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  at  New  York  City,  Dec.  27,  1928,  to  Jan.  2, 
1929,  with  an  attendance  of  about  5000,  this 
being  the  largest  meeting  ever  held.  Forty-six 
independent  societies  met  with  the  association 
and  there  were  about  250  sessions,  at  which 
about  2200  papers  and  addresses  were  given  by 
about  1900  persons.  The  science  exhibition  was 
well  developed,  with  exhibits  by  commercial  firms, 
individuals,  and  scientific  organizations.  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn,  president  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  eminent  palaeontol- 


ogist and  educator,  was  president.  The  president 
elected  for  1929  was  Robert  A.  Millikan,  eminent 
physicist,  director  of  the  Norman  Bridge  Physical 
Laboratory  of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, at  Pasadena.  The  annual  association 
prize  of  $1000  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Oliver  Kamm, 
of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit,  for  his  paper, 
"Hormones  from  the  Pituitary  Gland,"  abstracted 
in  Science  for  Jan.  25,  1929.  Information  about 
the  association  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  office  of  the  permanent  secretary,  Dr.  Bur- 
ton E.  Livingston,  which  is  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  1929 
meeting  of  the  Association  was  arranged  for  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  from  Dec.  27,  1929,  to  Jan.  2,  1930. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE,  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS FOR.  The  eighty-fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (q.v.)  was  held  in  New  York  City, 
December  26  to  31,  1928,  with  about  45  affiliated 
societies.  The  Southwestern  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
met  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  April  23  to  26.  The 
Pacific  division  met  at  Claremont,  Calif.,  June 
13-16,  1928.  The  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  (q.v.)  met  at  Glasgow, 
September  5  to  12;  the  French  Association,  at  Le- 
Rochelle,  July  23  to  28,  and  the  Swiss  Society 
of  Natural  Sciences,  at  Lausanne,  August  30  to 
September  24. 

ADVENT  CHRISTIANS.  See  ADVENTISTS. 

ADVENTISTS.  The  Advent  Movement  had 
its  origin  in  America  with  William  Miller,  who 
believed  not  only  in  the  coming  of  Christ  in 
person,  power,  and  glory,  but  that  such  an  ad- 
vent was  at  hand  and  that  the  date  might  be 
fixed  with  some  definiteness.  The  movement, 
however,  began  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  McNeile 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  in  England,  and 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolfe,  DD.,  LL.D.,  in  Prussia. 
A  Prophetic  Conference  was  held  at  Albury 
Park  in  1836,  at  the  residence  of  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  Esq.,  afterwards  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  with  "Eight  days  of  serious  study 
of  the  prophecies,"  at  which  the  Rev.  Hugh  Mc- 
Neile presided.  The  first  general  gathering  in 
America  of  those  interested  took  place  in  Boston, 
October,  1840,  the  movement  at  that  time  being 
wholly  within  the  existing  churches,  but  in 
April,  1845,  a  conference  was  held  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  at  which  the  adherents  of  the  Adventist 
doctrine  were  organized  and  a  declaration  of 
principles  adopted,  embodying  the  views  of  Mr. 
Miller.  For  the  next  ten  years  this  organization 
included  practically  all  the  Adventists,  but 
gradually  separate  bodies  developed,  beginning 
with  the  Advent  Christian  Church,  in  1855,  and 
including  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  organ- 
ized in  I860;  Life  and  Advent  Union,  in  1864; 
The  Church  of  God  (Adventists),  in  1866;  and 
The  Churches  of  God  and  Christ  Jesus,  in  1888. 

ADVENT  CHRISTIAN-  CHURCH.  This  church, 
which  is  congregational  in  church  government, 
holds  simply  to  the  general  imminence  of  Christ's 
return  but  takes  the  position  that  the  day  can- 
not be  determined.  It  holds  a  biennial  general 
conference,  the  1928  meeting  being  held  at  Dow- 
ling  Park,  Florida,  June  17-24.  Statistics  for 
1927,  covering  44  conferences,  showed  447 
churches;  541  ordained  ministers;  106  licensed 
ministers;  26,237  church  members;  306  Sunday 
schools;  20,600  Sunday-school  members;  121 
Young  People's  Societies  of  Loyal  Workers,  with 
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4307  members.  Eighteen  conferences  are  not  in- 
cluded in  these  totals.  The  denomination  main- 
tains four  publication  societies  and  two  educa- 
tional institutions,  Aurora  College  of  Aurora, 
111.,  and  the  New  England  School  of  Theology  in 
Boston.  Periodicals  published  include  the  World's 
Crisis  (Boston),  Messiah's  Advocate  (Oakland, 
Calif.),  Our  Hope  (Mendota,  111.),  and  Present 
Truth  Messenger  (Live  Oak,  Fla.).  Among  the 
philanthropic  institutions  of  the  denomination 
are  the  American  Advent  Christian  Home  and 
Orphanage  at  Dowling  Park,  Fla.,  and  the  Ver- 
non  Home  for  ministers  and  missionaries  at 
South  Vernon,  Mass.  The  Rev.  J.  William  Den- 
ton  was  general  director  in  charge  of  the  head- 
quarters at  160  Warren  Street,  Boston  19,  Mass. 
SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS.  The  largest  denomi- 
nation of  the  Adventist  group,  embracing  12 
union  conferences  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  This  denomination  believes  that  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  from  sunset  on  Fri- 
day to  sunset  on  Saturday,  is  the  Sabbath  estab- 
lished by  God's  law  and  that  immersion  is  the 
only  proper  form  of  baptism.  The  local  church 
is  congregational  in  government,  although  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  conference.  The 
statistical  report  of  the  denomination  for  1927 
indicated  2222  churches  in  the  North  American 
Division,  850  ordained  ministers,  and  112,276 
church  members.  Sabbath  schools  numbered  2775 
and  the  membership,  119,557.  Figures  for  the 
foreign  division  were  3765  churches;  924  or- 
dained ministers;  161,788  church  members;  and 
5727  Sabbath  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 
204,435,  The  movement  maintained,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  67  educational  institutions, 
which  in  1927  had  13,559  students  enrolled.  Of 
the  colleges  and  seminaries,  Loma  Linda  Medi- 
cal College,  Calif.,  and  Pacific  Union  College, 
St.  Helena,  Calif.,  were  the  largest.  There  were 
also  78  educational  institutions  maintained  in 
foreign  countries.  The  denomination  had  18  pub- 
lishing houses  in.  North  America,  and  38  in 
foreign  countries;  denominational  literature  was 
issued  in  132  languages;  and  evangelistic  work 
was  conducted  in  127  countries.  Periodicals  of 
the  movement  included:  Advent  Review  and 
Sal"bath  Herald  (Washington)  ;  Signs  of  the 
Times  (Mountain  View,  Calif.) ;  and  Watchman 
(Nashville,  Tenn.). 


AERONAUTICS.  The  year  1928,  marking  as 
it  did  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  success- 
ful flight  of  a  heavier-than-air  machine,  was 
a  year  of  progress  and  development  in  all  fields 
of  aeronautical  activity.  More  and  more  was 
the  interest  of  the  public  aroused  in  aerial  trans- 
portation and  the  facilities  offered  for  the  trans- 
port of  persons,  mail,  and  freight  were  being 
utilized  to  an  ever-increasing  degree.  Technical 
developments  were  to  be  noticed  on  a  propor- 
tionate scale,  while  the  year's  record  of  notable 
flights  was  replete  with  trips  that  showed  great- 
er range  and  reliability  for  airplanes  as  well 
as  the  operation  of  dirigibles  under  unusual  con- 
ditions. 

Observing  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  YEAE 
BOOK,  some  of  the  more  significant  developments 
of  the  year  1928  are  recorded  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 

BALLOONS 

NATIONAL  ELIMINATION  BALLOON  RACE.  This 
competition  for  1928  was  started  at  Bettis  Field, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  on  May  30,  with  a  field  of 
14  entrants  and  was  won  by  Capt.  W.  E. 
Kepner  in  the  balloon,  Army  IVo.  1,  landing  1 
mile  north  of  Weems,  Va.,  a  distance  of  261^4 
miles.  The  National  Balloon  Kace  for  1928  was 
hardly  as  successful  as  in  previous  years,  and 
in  fact  the  distance  accomplished  was  the  short- 
est recorded  in  the  history  of  this  competition 
which  began  in  1909.  The  previous  low  record 
was  made  in  1914  by  E.  A.  LX  Preston,  who 
landed  301  miles  from  the  starting  point  at  St. 
Louis,  The  reason  for  the  short  flights  was  a 
sudden  thunderstorm  area  which  developing 
quickly  brought  11  of  the  14  competing  balloons 
to  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh 
within  approximately  three  hours,  leaving  but 
3  to  accomplish  substantial  distances  as  indi- 
icated  by  the  accompanying  tabulation.  The 
storm  resulted  in  a  series  of  casualties,  Lieut. 
Paul  Evert,  pilot  of  the  Army  No.  3  and 
Walter  W.  Morton,  aid  to  W.  T.  Van  Orman 
in  Goodyear  No.  5,  being  killed;  while  Van  Or- 
man suffered  a  fractured  leg  and  James  F. 
Cooper,  an  aid  on  the  City  of  Cleveland  piloted 
by  C.  K.  Wollan,  was  severely  bruised.  The  pilot 
jumped  and  landed  safely  with  his  parachute. 
The  record  for  the  14  starters  with,  their  stand- 
ing is  given  herewith. 


Place  Entry 

1.  Seott  Field 

2.  0.  A.  Palmer 

3.  Detroit  Balloon   Club 

4.  Detroit  Balloon  Club 

5.  NAS  Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

6.  Langley  Field,  Va. 

7~  Goodyear  Tire   &   Rubber   Co. 

8.  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce 

9.  E.  J.  Hill  and  A.  Q-.  Sclilosser 

10.  Geo.   Hineman 

11.  Scott  Field 

12.  Gardner  Motor  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

13.  NAS  Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

14.  Sun  Teleffraph 


Pilot  and  Aid 

Capt.  W.  E.  Kepner 

Lt.  Wm.  O.  Eareckson 
0.  A.  Palmer 

J.  W.  Mell 
W.  C.  Naylor 

Russell  Wherritt 
G.  M.  LeGallee 

W.  A.  Kilkoff 
Lt.  T.  G.  W.  Settle 

Geo.  N.  Steelman 
Lt.  Paul  Evert 

Lt.  U.  G.  Ent  * 

W.  T.  Van  Orman 

W.  W.  Morton 
C.  K.  Wollam. 

J.  F.  Cooper 
E.  J.  Hffl 

A.  G.  ScHosser 
Geo.  Hineman 

E.  F.  Johnson 
Capt.  Edmund  Hill 

Lt,  J.  G.  Fisher 
H.  E.  Honeywell 

Arthur  C.  Hoskras 
Lt.  J.  H.  Stevens 

Lt.  Geo.  F.  Watson 
W.  G.  Bennett 

Walter  Chambers 


Place  of  Landinff  Distance 

'miles 
1  mi.  N.  Weems,  Va.,  22  mi.  W.  Irv- 

ington,f  Va.  261^ 

4  mi.  E.  SSE  Cumor,  Va.  248 


3  mi.  W.  Widewater,  Va. 

3^  mi.  E.  Connellsville,  Pa. 

1^  mi.  S.  Perryopolis,  Pa. 

Foxdale,  Pa.  1  mi.  S.  Youngwood,  Pa. 

Youngwood,  Pa. 

Christy  Park  near  Youngwood.  Pa.  W. 

Newton  Road 
3  mi.  E.  Irwin,  Pa. 

6  mi.  W.  Jeannette,  Pa.  5  mi.  N.  Irwin 

Pa. 
Irwin,  Pa. 


187% 


14% 
12^4 


11 
10 


3  mi.  N.   Irwin,   Pa.   On  Pa.  R.R.  Tracks. 
Pitcairn,  Pa.  7% 

4  mi.  W.  Trafford  City  5% 
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THE  GORDON  BENNETT  INTERNATIONAL  BAL- 
LOON RACE.  The  Gordon  Bennett  1928  Balloon 
Race  was  won  by  Captain  W.  E,  Kepner,  U.  S. 
Army,  who  piloted  the  Army  balloon  which  land- 
ed July  1  following  its  ascent  on  June  30  at 
Detroit.  As  this  was  the  third  consecutive  vic- 
tory this  trophy  became  the  permanent  property 
of  the  United  States.  There  were  12  contestants 
representing  7  different  nations  who  went  aloft 
on  June  30,  with  adverse  weather  conditions, 
and  as  a  result  the  record  of  the  winner,  Cap- 
tain Kepner,  who  landed  at  Kenbridge,  Va.,  a 
distance  of  460.9  miles,  was  considerably  less 
than  1927  record  of  800  miles.  The  competition, 
however,  was  close  as  the  German  balloon,  Bar- 
men, piloted  by  Hugo  Kaulen,  landed  at  Chase 
City,  Va.,  a  distance  of  459.4  miles,  and  the 
French  balloon,  Blanchard,  piloted  by  Capt. 
Charles  Dollfus,  was  third,  with  a  distance  of 
447.9  miles.  Of  the  other  contestants,  four  land- 
ed in  West  Virginia  in  mountainous  country, 
these  being  The  Detroit,  piloted  by  William  C. 
Naylor  who  landed  at  Cass,  West  Virginia;  the 
Belgian  balloon,  Wallonie,  piloted  by  Joseph 
Thonnard,  which  landed  at  Beverly,  W.  Va. ;  the 
German  balloon,  Brandenburg,  piloted  by  Otto 
Bertram,  which  landed  at  Davis,  W.  Va. ;  and  the 
Swiss  balloon,  Helvetia,  piloted  by  E.  L.  Maag, 
which  landed  near  South  Wor thing-ton,  W.  Va. 
The  other  competitors  included  a  Danish  balloon, 
Denmark,  &.  A.  M.  Rasmussen,  pilot,  which  land- 
ed at  Roanoke,  Va. ;  an  American  balloon,  Amer- 
ican Business  Club,  from  Akron,  Ohio,  C.  A. 
Palmer,  pilot,  which  also  landed  at  Roanoke,  Va. ; 
an  Argentine  balloon,  Argentine,  with  Bduardo 
Bradley,  pilot,  which  landed  at  Millboro,  Va. ;  a 
French  balloon,  Lajayette,  George  Blanch,  pilot, 
which  landed  near  Bulay,  Va.,  and  a  German 
balloon,  Munster,  F.  Eimermacher,  pilot,  which 
landed  near  Big  Roland,  W.  Va. 

AIBSHIPS 

NEW  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  AIRSHIPS.  On  Oct. 
5,  1928,  the  United  States  Navy  Department 
awarded  to  the  Goodyear-Zeppelin  Corporation 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  two  rigid  airships  at  a  total  cost  of  $7,825,- 
000;  one  to  cost  $5,375,000  and  the  other  to 
cost  $2,450,000.  These  new  dirigibles  were  to 
be  known  as  the  ZRS-4  and  the  ZRS-5,  and, 
were  to  be  built  with  hulls  of  duralumin  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  girders  and  steel  wire 
bracing.  These  girders  were  to  be  of  a  new  design 
with  greater  strength  and  efficiency  than  any 
hitherto  used.  The  engines  and  the  engineers 
were  to  be  housed  within  the  hull  doing  away 
with  external  cars  to  contain  the  motors,  so  that 
the  air  resistance  of  the  craft  would  be  reduced 
and  its  safety  increased,  as  it  was  found  in 
the  wreck  of  the  Shenandoah  that  no  one  who 
remained  in  the  hull  suffered  any  injury.  The 
propellers  were  to  be  supported  on  brackets  from 
the  hull  and  were  to  be  driven  from  the  engines 
through  transverse  shafts  and  bevel  gears.  The 
propeller  axes  were  so  arranged  that  they  could 
be  turned  into  the  vertical  position  so  as  to 
exert  up  or  down  thrust  to  aid  in  the  taking- 
off  or  landing  of  the  airship. 

The  outside  of  the  hull  was  to  be  covered  with 
aluminized  fabric  stretched  smooth  and  tight; 
while  there  would  be  11  separate  cells  of  gas- 
tight  fabric  containing  the  helium  gas  used  for 
buoyancy,  offording  a  nominal  gas  volume  of  6,- 
500,000  cubic  feet.  The  new  airships  were  to  be 


fuller  and  less  slender  than  the  Los  Angeles, 
designed  in  1922,  and  would  have  a  range  of 
operation  2*4  times  greater  than  that  craft.  The 
hull  would  be  of  sufficient  strength  for  storm 
or  squall  conditions  approximately  twice  as 
severe  as  the  Los  Angeles  could  encounter  with 
success.  There  would  be  provided  three  longitudi- 
nal corridors  and  passageways  completely 
around  the  circumference  of  each  main  trans- 
verse frame,  affording  opportunity  of  access  and 
inspection  at  all  parts  of  the  ship.  Such  facili- 
ties were  provided  so  as  to  make  possible  the 
execution  of  repairs  in  flight.  Another  notable 
feature  of  the  two  airships  would  be  provision 
for  housing  airplanes  in  special  hangars  within 
the  hull  so  that  they  could  be  launched  while 
the  dirigible  was  in  flight. 

PRINCIPAL     CHARACTERISTICS.     OF     THE     LOS 
ANGELES  AND  THE  ZRS-4 


Nominal   gas  volume,    cu.   ft.    ! 
Length   overall,   ft  

Los  Angeles 
2,470,000 
658  3 

ZRS-4 

6,500,000 
785 

Maximum  diameter,    ft  
Height   overall,   ft  

90.7 
104  4 

132.9 
146  5 

Gross  lift,   Ib  

153  000 

403  000 

Useful  lift,  Ib  

60  000 

189  000 

Number  of  engines   

5 

8 

Total  horse  power  

2  000 

4  480 

Maximum  speed,  knots   
Eange    without    refueling    at 
50    knots    cruising    speed, 
nautical    miles   ." 

63,5 

3,500 

72.8 
9,180 

BRITISH  AIRSHIPS.  In  Great  Britain  active 
progress  was  being  made  during  the  year  on 
two  dirigihles  of  500,000,000  cubic  feet  capacity. 
The  State  airship,  R-101,  was  under  construction 
at  the  Royal  Airship  Works  at  Cardington, 
where  was  to  be  located  the  home  station  of 
the  British  Empire  Air  Service,  and  the  R-100 
was  being  built  by  the  Airship  Guarantee  Com- 
pany at  Howden.  The  R-101  is  designed  to  ac- 
commodate 100  passengers  and  to  have  a  lifting 
force  up  to  150  tons.  She  is  to  have  a  range  in 
still  air  with  the  ordinary  commercial  load  of 
4000  miles  at  a  cruising  speed  of  63  miles  per 
hour  with  a  minimum  speed  under  the  specifica- 
tions of  70  miles  an  hour  at  an  altitude  of  5000 
feet.  The  length  of  the  airship  is  724  feet.  The 
passenger  accommodations  are  arranged  on  two 
floors  stretching  over  two  bays  of  the  ship,  with 
an  area  of  5550  square  feet  on  the  upper  deck 
exclusive  of  the  promenades,  but  including  a 
large  single  lounge.  The  ship  carries  a  dining 
room  for  50  passengers  and  on  the  deck  below 
is  a  smoking  room,  while  two-berth  sleeping 
cabins  are  located  on  both  decks.  A  long  covered 
corridor  connects  the  passengers'  quarters  with 
the  nose  of  the  ship  and  steam  radiators  are  em- 
ployed to  warm  the  quarters  of  the  passengers. 

The  R-101  has  engines  using  a  heavier  fuel 
instead  of  gasoline  as  hitherto,  and  employs 
the  ordinary  commercial  fuel  oil  that  was  used 
in  the  650-horse-power  Beardmore  Tornado  en- 
gines. Five  of  these  units  are  employed  driving 
air  screws  with  blades  of  variable  pitch,  which 
also  can  be  reversed  and.  set  to  a  neutral  pitch. 
An  auxiliary  engine  using  gasoline  is  required 
to  start  the  main  engine  in  each  car  to  drive  the 
air  compressor  and  to  generate  electric  current 
until  the  air  screw  operated  dynamo  is  at  work 
xincler  the  influence  of  the  air  stream. 

The  R-100  differs  from  the  R-101  in  that  she 
has  the  more  usual  type  of  gasoline  engines.  It 
was  anticipated  that  both  ships  would  be  avail- 
able for  tests  early  in  1929  and  a  demonstration 
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flight  to  America  was  contemplated  for  the  R- 
JOO.  Five  mooring  towers  and  sheds  had  been 
designed  at  various  points  throughout  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  it  was  planned  to  establish  com- 
plete service  throughout  its  wide  extent. 

THAN  s ATLANTIC  FLIGHT  OF  THE  GRAF  ZEPPE- 
LIN. One  of  the  notable  events  of  the  year  was 
the  successful  transatlantic  crossing  of  the 
German  dirigible,  Or af  Zeppelin  (LZ-127)  which 
leaving  Friedrichshafen  October  1,1  arrived  in 
the  United  States  in  111  hours  and  38  minutes 
after  a  trip  of  approximately  6300  miles.  Leav- 
ing Friedrichshafen  at  2  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of 
October  11,  the  great  dirigible  headed  south- 
west over  France  and  Spain  and  passed  Gibral- 
tar at  approximately  midnight,  and  then  lay- 
ing a  westerly  course  across  the  Atlantic  the 
airship  flew  over  Funchal,  Madeira  Islands,  and 
passed  the  Azores  in  the  afternoon  of  October 
12.  From  here  a  course  was  laid  to  Bermuda, 
and  near  this  island  on  October  13  a  severe 
storm  was  encountered  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
fabric  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  port  fin,  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  upper  surface,  was1  ripped 
by  the  heavy  wind  pressure.  This  mishap  impair- 
ed the  stability  of  the  airship  and  required  tem- 
porary repairs  by  four  members  of  the  crew  who 
climbed  out  on  the  metal  spars  and  removed  or 
made  fast  the  flapping  fabric. 

Careful  navigation  was  required  to  avoid  fur- 
ther storms  and  speed  was  materially  reduced, 
the  ship  being  affected  seriously  by  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  stabilizer  on  the  port  side.  Progress 
was  slow  on  October  14,  but  on  the  following 
day,  when  at  6  p.  K.  the  airship  passed  over 
Bermuda,  with  better  atmospheric  conditions 
the  Virginia  coast  'was  reached  and  the-  Graf 
Zeppelin  flew  over  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia,  proceeded  to  New  York  where  she 
turned  and  then  finished  the  long  journey  at 
the  Lakehurst,  1ST.  J.,  mooring  mast.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  as  the  wind  died  down,  the  Graf 
Zeppelin  was  placed  in  the  hangar  alongside 
the  United  States  Navy  dirigible,  Los  Angeles. 

The  reception  of  the  Zeppelin  on  reaching  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  at  its  pictur- 
esque passage  over  the  Eastern  States  was  en- 
thusiastic in  the  extreme.  Dr.  Hugo  Eckener, 
the  designer  of  the  ship,  who  also  had  brought 
over  the  Los  Angeles  from  Germany,  was  com- 
mander and  with  him  were,  E«  A.  Lehniaiin, 
first  officer;  H.  C.  Fleming,  second  officer;  Wil- 
helm  Siegle,  chief  engineer;  and  E.  von  Schiller, 
Anton  Wittemann,  Max  Pruess,  and  Walter 
Scherz,  navigators.  The  crew  numbered  40.  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Charles  Rosendahl,  U.  S.  N., 
who  was  the  commander  of  the  Los  Angeles,  made 
the  journey  as  a  guest  and  observer.  Twenty 
passengers,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman,  were  car- 
ried. 

The  Graf  Zeppelin  after  making  repairs  at 
the  Navy  hangar  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  arranged 
for  an  extensive  trip  through  the  Middle  West, 
passing  over  the  more  important  cities,  but  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  interfered  so  that 
this  was  abandoned,  and  after  refuelling  with 
ethane  gas  made  by  distilling  off  the  heavier 
constituents  of  natural  gas  at  Winchester,  Ky., 
the  ship  departed  at  1.45  A.M.,  October  29, 
on  its  eastward  return  trip,  taking  a  course 
slightly  south  of  the  great  circle  route,  -but 
close  to  the  steamship  lanes.  Sixty-four  persons,, 
48  bags  of  mail,  and  341  pounds  of  freight  were 
carried  and  while  rough  weather  at  first  was 
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encountered  the  flight  from  Lakehurst  to  Fried- 
richshafen was  made  in  71  hours  and  10  min- 
utes which  was  a  better  record  than  that  made 
by  the  British  dirigible,  R-3Jt,  when  it  flew  from 
Roosevelt  Field  to  England  in  75  hours,  in  1919. 

The  Graf  Zeppelin  encountered  a  severe  storm 
off  Newfoundland  during  the  first  day  which 
continued  during  the  night,  the  wind  at  times 
having  a  velocity  as  great  as  88  miles  per  hour 
driving  the  ship  backwards.  Bad  weather  was 
also  encountered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  fog 
and  clouds  over  western  Europe.  However,  the 
return  trip  was  made  successfully  and  the  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  Eckener  and  his  crew  added 
materially  to  the  available  knowledge  of  long 
flights  of  dirigibles. 

While  the  westward  trip  was  neither  the  first 
nor  by  any  means  the  fastest  transatlantic  trip 
for  a  large  dirigible,  yet  on  account  of  the  stress 
of  unfavorable  conditions  it  was  in  many  respects 
more  valuable  than  other  voyages  more  auspi- 
ciously carried  on.  A  new  world's  record  was 
made  for  duration  in  the  air  for  both  heavier  and 
lighter  than  air  craft,  and  naturally  the  flight  of 
the  Graf  Zeppelin  was  compared  with  that  of  the 
British  dirigible,  R-34,  made  in  July,  1919,  from 
East  Fortune,  Scotland,  to  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  3130 
miles  in  108  hours ;  and  that  of  the  Los  Angeles 
which  flew  from  Friedrichshafen  to  the  United 
States  in  1924.  The  JK-34  returned  to  England 
without  mishap,  while  the  Los  Angeles  cruised 
extensively  over  the  United  States  in  the  service 
of  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Graf  Zeppelin,  the  general  plans  of  which 
have  been  described  in  earlier  YEAE  BOOKS,  was 
the  117th  rigid  type  dirigible  to  be  built  by  the 
Zeppelin  Corporation  at  Friedrichshafen,  Ger- 
many, and  with  an  overall  length  of  778  feet 
and  a  maximum  diameter  of  100  feet  was  the 
largest  dirigible  to  be  constructed  up^  to  that 
time.  The  total  weight  of  the  craft  "was  121 
tons  and  the  gross  lift  107  tons.  It  carried  fuel 
for  6200  miles  and  with  a  crew  of  26  men  it 
afforded  space  for  a  pay  load  of  15  tons.  In 
the  test  flights  which  were  carried  on  during 
September  and  October  from  "Friedrichshafen,  a 
maximum  speed  of  80  miles  per  hour  and  a 
cruising  speed  of  73  miles  per  hour  was  demon- 
strated. 

The  hull  in  its  general  design  resembled  the 
Los  Angeles  of  the  United  States  Navy,  be- 
ing thicker  and  blunter  than  the  earlier  Zeppe- 
lins, though  of  streamline  form.  The  main 
frames  consisted  df  28-sided  polygons  made  of 
duralumin,  spaced  49  feet  apart  with  two  auxil- 
iary frames  between  each  of  the  main  frames. 
The  frames  were  braced  by  wire  and  trusses. 
The  frame  and  the  longitudinal  girders  were 
triangular  in  section  with  circular  section  booms 
replacing  the  open  angle  sections  which  pre- 
viously Bad  figured  in  the  Zeppelin  design.  There 
was  a  keel-framing  system  which  reenforced  the 
bottom  sides  of  each  polygonal  frame;  The  nav- 
igation and  control  cabins  together  with  accom- 
modations for  passengers  were  provided  in  the 
main,  or  forward,  gondola  rigidly  attached  to 
the  keel  framing  with  its  forward  part  brought 
into  the  upward  curve  of  the  hull;  while  its 
bottom  was  so  designed  as  to  make  an  easy  curve 
with  the  hull  proper. 

In  the  forward  part  of  the  main  gondola  was 
the  control  room  with  telegraph  and  other  com- 
munications with,  the  engine  gondolas  and  other 
parts  of  the  sjfcup.  Adjoining  the  control  room 
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was  the  chart  or  navigation  room  and  behind 
this  was  the  radio  room  on  one  side  and  the 
galley  on  the  other.  Next  came  the  passenger 
saloon  and  dining  room,  luxuriously  furnished, 
and  still  further  aft  opening  on  a  central  corri- 
dor were  10  double-berthed  sleeping  compart- 
ments with  lavatories.  A  passage  led  to  the 
crew's  quarters  and  the  storage  space  for  sup- 
plies, mail,  and  baggage  inside  the  keel  fram- 
ing of  the  hull.  Along  the  keel  framing  a  main 
gangway  was  provided  from  how  to  stern  with 
branch  "galleries  affording  access  to  the  engine 
gondolas.  The  hull  of  the  ship  is  traversed  by 
a  second  fore-and-aft  gangway  located  just  be- 
low the  longitudinal  axis  to  which  access  is 
given  to  the  30  gas  bags  or  ballonets.  Sixteen 
of  these  contain  3,710,000  cubic  feet  of  ^hydrogen 
gas  used  for  buoyancy,  while  the  remainder  car- 
ried the  blau  gas  employed  for  fuel. 

This  gas  is  a  hydrocarbon  product  with  a 
specific  gravity  ranging  from  1.04  to  1.08,  de- 
veloped by  Herman  Blau  of  Augsburg,  Ger- 
many, and  was  employed  on  account  of  its  low 
specific  gravity  as  preferable  to  liquid  fuel 
where  a  variation  in  weight  due  to  consump- 
tion requires  the  release  of  hydrogen  in  order 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  airship.  Here 
as  the  gas  is  consumed  it  is  replaced  by  air  so 
that  the  variation  in  the  gross  weight  of  the 
craft  need  not  be  considered.  It  is  obtained  by 
an  oil-cracking  process  and  has  a  heat  content 
of  about  1800  B.t.u.  per  cubic  foot.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  1.08  compared  with  air.  Power 
was  supplied  by  5  Maybach-Zeppelin  VL-2,  12- 
cylinder,  water-cooled,  V-type  engines  each  of 
550  horse  power,  placed  in  individual  gondolas 
two  pair  abreast  beneath  the  hull  amidships, 
and  one  along  the  keel  near  the  stern.  The 
weight  of  each  engine  was  2450  pounds,  or 
greater  per  horse  power  than  an  airplane  engine, 
but  as  designed  they  were  more  economical  in 
fuel  consumption.  The  placing  of  the  engines 
was  so  planned  that  there  was  no  interference 
in  the  separate  slip  streams.  Each  engine  could 
be  directly  reversed  by  the  simple  shifting  of 
the  cam  shaft. 

In  place  of  large  quantities  of  water  ballast 
ordinarily  used  in  airships  which  could  be  re- 
leased to  compensate  for  diminished  buoyancy, 
the  G-raf  Zeppelin  carried  approximately  eight 
times  the  gasoline  which  was  used  for  fuel  in 
order  to  decrease  the  weight.  The  general  specifi- 
cations of  the  Graf  Zeppelm^ere  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 


Overall    length    778  ft. 

Maximum   diameter    100  ft. 

Maximum    height Ill  ft. 

Form  ratio    . , 7.7 

Displacement     3,710,000  en.  ft. 

Maximum  speed 80  m.  p.  h. 

Cruising  speed    73  in.  D".  h. 

Power  plant  (5  Maybach  VL-2  engines)  2,75(fh.T>. 

Cruising    range 7  OOO'ml. 

Crew\  (normal)    "         30 

Passeqger  capacity   20 

Gross  lift   107  tons 

Designed  pay  load    , .  . . .  15  tons 


AIRSHIP  ITALIA.  Another  attempt  at  Arctic 
exploration  with  a  dirigible  occurred  during 
the  year  when  Gen.  Umberto  Nobile  made  a 
successful  flight  over  the  North  Pole  on  May 
24,  but  was  forced  down  on  May  25  when  the 
airship  encountered  a  gale  of  snow  and  wind. 
The  crash  occurred  less  than  five  miles  off  Foyn 


Island  north  of  Spitsbergen  at  80,30  degrees 
north  and  28  degrees  east.  The  Italia  left  Stolt, 
Germany,  at  3.23  P.M.  on  May  3  and  arrived  at 
Vadsoe.  North  Norway,  on  May  4,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  envelop  was  torn  and  the  machinery 
damaged.  On  May  5  the  Italia  landed  at  Kings 
Bay,  Spitsbergen,  where  several  days  were  spent 
in  repairs.  On  May  11  at  7.48  A.M.  a  flight  was 
made  from  this  base,  but  lasted  only  8  hours 
on  account  of  dense  fogs  and  heavy  winds  so 
that  after  an  eight-hour  trip  the  ship  returned 
to  its  station.  On  May  15  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Italia  started  and  progressed  through  unex- 
plored regions  of  the  Arctic,  notwithstanding 
that  fog  was  encountered  and  ice  formed  on 
the  sides  of  the  dirigible.  On  May  16  Franz 
Josef  Land  was  left  behind  and  the  Italia  headed 
toward  Lenin  Land,  crossing  the  Polar  Sea  and 
after  sighting  Cape  Nicholas  and  making  a 
thorough  exploration,  a  return  was  made  to 
King's  Bay.  Here  activity  was  suspended  on 
account  of  adverse  winds  until  May  23,  when 
at  4.40  in  the  morning  the  Italia  set  out  and 
the  following  day  crossed  over  the  North  Pole 
at  1.20  A.M.  after  a  flight  of  750  miles  from 
King's  Bay,  reporting  its  position  and  its  pas- 
sage over  the  pole  by  radio.  The  ship  then 
headed  south  for  Spitsbergen,  but  the  following 
day,  Friday,  May  25,  radio  reports  ceased  and 
it  was  feared  that  the  airship  had  been  forced 
down  on  the  ice.  The  Citta  di  Milano,  Nobile's 
relief  ship,  planned  to  start  north,  but  a  call 
was  sent  out  from  the  wrecked  expedition.  Vari- 
ous means  of  relief  were  organized  as  discussed 
under  POT,AR  RESEARCH.  Late  in  the  year  was 
published  Tragedy  of  the  Italia  by  Davide  Giu- 
dici. 

NOTABLE  FLIGHTS 

LINDBERGH'S  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  FLIGHT.  The 
notable  good-will  flight  of  Col.  Charles  E. 
Lindbergh  in  his  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  which  had 
begun  in  December  of  1927  continued  during  the 
following  year  and  on  January  1  the  distinguish- 
ed aviator*  left  Belize,  British  Honduras,  for  San 
Salvador.  Staying  here  until  January  3  he  pro- 
ceeded on  a  rather  rough  trip  to  Honduras  and 
on  January  5  continued  to  Managua,  the  capital 
of  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  was  reached  on  January 
7,  where  a  notable  reception  was  given  to  the 
American  aviator,  and  two  days  later  he  flew  to 
Panama  where  the  field  on  which  he  landed  was 
named  for  him.  On  January  12  Colonel  Lindbergh 
proceeded  to  Colon  in  the  Canal  Zone,  being  re- 
ceived by  the  airplanes  of  the  U.  S.  Army  having 
their  headquarters  at  France  Field.  He  remain- 
ed in  the  Canal  Zone  until  January  26,  on  ac- 
count of  a  change  in  his  plans,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  Cartagena  in  Colombia  in  response  to  the 
invitation  from  that  State  and  from  Venezuela. 
On  January  27,  he  flew  to  Bogota  where  again 
he  was  the  recipient  of  notable  attention  both 
official  and  popular,  and  two  days  later  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Maracay,  Venezuela.  From  Maracay  to 
St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands  was  the  next 
stage  in  his  journey  and  was  about  1000  miles, 
being  the  longest  flight  he  had  attempted  after 
leaving  Washington.  This  port  was  reached  suc- 
cessfully and  on  February  2,  he  proceeded  to 
Porto  Rico  and  two  days  later  to  Santo  Domingo 
where  he  visited  the  historic  places  connected 
with  the  memory  of  Christopher  Columbus.  On 
February  6  he  flew  to  Port-au-Prince  in  Haiti, 
and  on  February  8  he  made  a  flight  of  nearly 


900  miles  to  Havana  where  once  more  he  received 
a  most  enthusiastic  welcome  and  the  highest  of- 
ficial honors.  Leaving  Havana  on  February  13 
early  in  the  morning,  he  passed  over  Florida  and 
reached  his  destination  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  that 
same  evening.  Colonel  Lindbergh  made  16  stops 
on  this  flight  of  9060  miles  and  was  116  hours 
and  30  minutes  in  the  air. 

It  was  interesting  in  this  connection  that  Colo- 
nel Lindbergh  reported  on  February  6  when 
landing  at  Port-au-Prince  that  the  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis  had  at  that  time  been  in  the  air  more  than 
459  hours  covering  40,000  miles  in  467  Bights. 
There  had  been  no  replacement  of  the  original 
motor,  which  at  that  time  had  not  received  a 
major  overhauling,  and  neither  plane  nor  engine 
had  over  5  per  cent  replacements.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh reported  further  that  both  plane  and  en- 
gine were  in  excellent  condition,  capable  of  much 
longer  service  and  he  expressed  as  his  opinion 
that  a  modern  plane  and  engine  under  appro- 
priate conditions  of  care  and  maintenance  should 
have  a  minimum  life  of  150,000  miles.  The  Spirit 
of  8t.  Louis  was  deposited  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  Colonel  Lindbergh  was  awarded 
during  the  year  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  a  special  medal  voted  by  Congress,  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Peace  Award — a  medal  and 
$25,000 — the  International  Aeronautical  Federa- 
tion's Gold  Medal  for  the  greatest  achievement  in 
aviation  in  1927,  and  the  Harmon  Trophy  of  the 
International  League  of  Aviators. 

COSXES-LEBEIX  FLIGHT.  This  notable  night  by 
Capt.  Dieudonne  Cpstes  and  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Joseph  Lebrix,  two  French  aviators,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  1927  YEAR  BOOK,  at  the  close  of 
that  year  had  reached  Lima,  Peru,  in  the  course 
of  an  extended  tour  that  began  on  October  10 
from  Le  Bourget  Airport,  Paris.  On  Jan.  11, 
1928,  these  French  aviators  proceeded  to  Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador,  and  at  Panama  City  on  January 
13  they  met  Colonel  Lindbergh  on 'the  good- will 
flight  referred  to  above.  Costes  and  Lebrix  on 
January  16,  then  proceeded  to  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, and  on  January  21,  to  Baranquilla,  Col- 
ombia, returning  on  January  24  to  Colon  Guate- 
mala City  on  January  26,  Mexico  City  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  and  New  Orleans  on  February  4  were  the 
next  stops  on  this  memorable  trip,  the  1100 
miles  from  Mexico  City  to  New  Orleans  being 
flown  in  10  hours  and  8  minutes.  Montgomery, * 
Alabama,  was  reached  on  February  6  and  on 
February  8  they  left  for  Washington  in  heavy 
weather,  losing  the  escort  of  United  States  Army 
planes,  but  finding  their  way  to  Boiling  Field 
where  they  were  greeted  by  President  Coolidge 
and  many  government  officials.  On  February  11 
they  flew  from  Washington  to  Mitchel  Field  and 
on  March  2  they  started  across  the  continent, 
but  were  forced  down  at  Sharon,  Pa.  From  this 
point  their  trip  to  San  Francisco  with  incidental 
stops  was  successful,  and  they  sailed  from  that 
port  for  Tokyo  on  the  steamship,  Korea  Maru. 
Flying  from  "Tokyo  on  April  8  they  continued 
their  flight  and  reached  Paris  on  April  14,  where 
they  had  an  enthusiastic  reception  and  official 
honors. 

HINEXER'S  FLIGHT.  On  February  7,  Capt. 
Herbert  John  Louis  Hinkler  in  an  Avro  Avian 
light  plane  left  Croydon  Airport,  England,  for  a 
flight  of  12,000  miles  to  Port  Darwin,  Australia, 
which  he  accomplished  in  16  days,  with  actual 
flight  time  of  134  hours  and  an  average  speed 
of  from  90  to  100  miles  per  hour,  cutting  the 
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flight  record  between  England  and  Australia  by 
12  days  and  making  the  fastest  trip  from  England 
to  India,  as  well  as  the  first  non-stop  flight  from 
London  to  Rome.  The  stops  and  distances  made 
on  this  notable  trip  were  as  follows:  Rome — 900 
miles,  Malta — 420-  miles,  Tebrock — 650  miles, 
Ramleh — 650  miles,  Basra — 800  miles,  Jask — 700 
miles,  Karachi — 600  miles,  Cawnpore — 600  miles, 
Calcutta — 600  miles,  Rangoon — 750  miles,  Bur- 
ma— 450  miles,  Singapore — 750  miles,  Bandoeng 
— 600  miles,  Bima — 850  miles,  and  Port  Darwin 
— 970  miles.  Hinkler's  flight  was  the  longest  solo 
flight  to  be  made  and  also  the  longest  flight  ever 
made  in  a  light  plane,  the  almost  1000  miles 
across  the  open  water  of  the  Tasman  Sea  being  a 
notable  achievement  for  a  small  plane  of  the  so* 
called  "flivver"  type. 

EUBOPE  TO  AMERICA  FLIGHT  OF  THE  BREMEN, 
On  Apr.  13,  1928,  the  Junkers  monoplane,  Bre- 
men-, with  Capt.  Hermann  Koehl  and  Command- 
ant James  Fitzmaurice,  Chief  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  Air  Force,  as  co-pilot,  and  a  passenger, 
Baron  Gunther  von  Huenefeld  who  had  furnished 
the  financial  support  of  the  expedition,  was  forced 
down  on  Greenely  Island  in  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle  off  the  coast  of  Labrador  after  the  first  flight 
by  an  airplane  from  Europe  to  America.  The 
Bremen  left  Germany  on  March  26  at  8.20  A.M. 
and  flew  to  the  Baldonnel  Airdrome  at  Dublin, 
Ireland,  where  it  arrived  at  4.30  P.M.  after  a 
flight  of  9  hours  and  35  minutes  duration.  Here 
bad  weather  interfered  with  immediate  progress 
westward,  so  that  it  was  April  12  before  the 
Junkers  machine  was  able  to  resume  its  flight. 
The  Bremen  was  sighted  at  7.05  A.M.  over  Cos- 
tello,  Galway,  and  from  that  time  was  not  re- 
ported until  it  was  forced  down  on  Greenely 
Island,  400  miles  off  its  course  after  flying  36% 
hours,  on  account  of  shortage  of  fuel,  an  airline 
distance  of  2125  miles.  The  trip  was  planned 
to  terminate  at  Mitchel  Field,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
and  aroused  extraordinary  interest  on  two  con- 
tinents, as  nothing  was  heard  of  the  aviators 
until  after  their  forced  landing.  They  were  re- 
lieved by  a  Canadian  plane  on  April  15.  In  mak- 
ing the  landing  the  Junkers  monoplane  was  dam- 
aged, but  it  was  hoped  that  repairs  could  be  made 
with  spare  parts  snipped  by  an  Amercian  plane. 

One  of  the  relief  planes  sent  for  this  purpose 
started  from  Detroit  on  April  20  piloted  by- 
Floyd  Bennett  and  Bernt  Balchen.  It  was  a  tri- 
mofored  Ford  plane  that  had  been  under  test  in 
snow  storms  and  other  conditions  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  the  far  north  in  preparation  for 
an  antarctic  trip.  Both  pilots  started  while  ill, 
and,  at  Murray  Bay,  Bennett  was  compelled  to 
give  up  and  was  hurried  to  a  hospital  in  Quebec 
with  pneumonia  from  which  he  failed  to  recover. 
A  notable  trip  was  made  by  Col.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  on  April  24  to  carry  a  pneumonia 
serum,  but  it  was  in  vain  and  the  distinguished 
aviator  died  on  the  morning  of  April  25.  (See 
BENNETT,  FLOYD.)  The  German -American  fliers 
in  another  plane  reached  Curtis  Field  at  one 
o'clock  on  April  27  and  after  attending  Bennett*s 
funeral  in  Washington  returned  to  New  York 
for  an  elaborate  reception  which  was  given  them 
on  April  30  and  May  1.  Later  they  made  a  tour 
of  the  United  States  by  airplane. 

TRANS-PACIFIC  FUGHT.  One  of  the  most  no- 
table flights  of  the  year  was  that  of  the  Soutlfoern 
Gross  a  tri-motored  Pokker  monoplane  with 
whirlwind  engines,  the  sister  ship  of  Commander 
Byrd's  Arctic  airplane,  which  left  Oakland,  Cali- 
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fornia,  on  May  31  at  8.51  A.M.  and  readied 
Honolulu  June  1  at  9.49  A.M.  Hawaiian  time, 
continuing  on  June  3  at  5.20  A.M.  for  Fiji  where 
it  arrived  at  Suva  on  June  5  at  6.23  P.M.  On  June 
8  the  Southern  Gross  left  Fiji  at  2.52  P.M.  and 
accomplished  the  1762  miles  to  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia, in  21  hours,  18  minutes,  marking  the  com- 
pletion of  the  trans-oceanic  flight  which,  however, 
was  continued  as  far  as  Sydney.  The  Southern 
Gross  was  piloted  by  Capt.  Charles  J.  Kingsford- 
Smith,  commander  and  pilot,  with  Capt.  Charles 
T.  P.  Ulm,  relief  pilot,  both  Australians,  with 
two  Americans,  Harry  W.  Lyon,  navigator,  and 
James  W.  Warner,  radio  operator.  The  flying  time 
from  Oakland  Airport,  Calif,  to  Honolulu,  a  dis- 
tance of  2400  miles,  was  27  hours  and  28 
minutes;  while  the  3200  miles,  the  longest  over- 
water  flight  so  far  attempted,  from  Honolulu  at 
Fiji,  was  made  in  34  hours  and  33  minutes,  the 
1762  miles  to  Brisbane,  Australia,  in  21  hours 
and  18  minutes.  The  fourth  leg  of  500  miles 
brought  the  Southern  Gross  to  Sydney,  and  the 
last  flight  to  Melbourne,  the  whole  requiring  a 
total  of  some  88  hours  flying  time  for  7800  miles. 
The  Southern  Gross  and  its  crew  received  a  no- 
table reception  in  Australia.  This  trip  while  it 
broke  no  world  record  was  notable  for  the  accu- 
racy of  the  navigation  and  for  the  fact  that  the 
radio  operator  was  constantly  in  communication 
with  either  shore  stations  or  ships  throughout 
the  flight. 

WILKINS  ARCTIC  FLIGHT.  Capt.  George  Hu- 
bert Willdns  who  had  made  many  systematic 
explorations  in  the  Polar  Regions,  in  company 
with  Lieut.  Carl  Ben  Eilson  made  a  notable  flight 
of  2100  miles  from  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  to 
Spitsbergen  on  April  21.  The  plane  employed  was 
a  Vega-Lockheed  monoplane  with  wasp  engine 
which  was  transported  by  sea  and  rail  to  Fair- 
banks, Alaska.  A  flight  of  500  miles  was  made 
from  Point  Barrow  where  the  trip  proper  began 
two  days  later.  This  flight  was  made  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  the  airplane  'over  the 
dirigible  in  Arctic  exploration,  and  continued  the 
systematic  work  of  Captain  Willdns  in  this 
region.  He  made  copious  notes  both  geographical 
and  meteorological,  and  by  a  number  of  geograph- 
ers it  was  believed  that  across  the  Arctic  was 
the  shortest  and  best  air  route  to  the  Far  East. 
After  arriving  at  Spitsbergen,  Captain  Wilkins 
announced  to  the  world  the  successful  outcome 
of  his  flight  and  he  and  his  companion  received 
many  honors.  See  POLAR  RESEARCH. 

AMELIA  EARITART'S  FLIGHT.  The  first  aerial 
crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  woman  was  accom- 
plished when  Amelia  Earhart  flew  from  Tre- 
passey,  Newfoundland,  on  June  17  in  the  tri- 
motored  monoplane,  Friendship,  reaching  the 
coast  of  Wales  in  20  hours  and  40  minutes.  Miss 
Earhart  flew  from  Boston  Harbor  on  June  3  for 
Newfoundland,  accompanied  by  Wilraer  Stultz, 
pilot  and  radio  operator,  and  Louis  E.  Gordon, 
mechanic.  The  Friendship  was  a  multiple-engine 
sea-plane  constructed  according  to  specifications 
prepared  by  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd,  who 
was  consulted  by  Miss  Earhart  in  regard  to  her 
trip.  A  wait  of  14  days  was  compelled  at  Trepas- 
sey  on  account  of  unfavorable  weather,  though,  a 
number  of  attempts  were  made  to  start  which 
were  unsuccessful  on  account  of  the  heavily  la- 
den airplane.  Reducing  the  weight  to  only  suf- 
ficient fuel  for  the  trip  and  a  small  margin,  for 
safety,  or  about  700  gallons  in  all,  the  Friendship 
left  on  June  17  for  Valencia,  Ireland.  Notwith- 
standing wind,  rain,  and  snow,  the  flight  was  ac- 


complished successfully  although  Stultz,  the 
pilot,  went  beyond  his  original  destination  in  Ire- 
land and  landed  the  plane  after  2000  miles  of 
flight  off  Burryport,  Carmarthenshire,  Wales, 

COURTNEY'S  FLIGHT.  Frank  T.  Courtney,  a 
British  aviator,  in  an  attempt  at  a  western  Trans- 
Atlantic  flight  landed  in  the  Azores  on  June  28 
after  a  flight  from  England.  He  was  flying  in  a 
Doraier-Napier  whale  flying  boat  accompanied 
by  E.  B.  Hosner,  his  passenger  and  financial  back- 
er, Hugh  Gilmour,  wireless  operator,  and  Fred 
Pierce,  ^mechanic.  The  expedition  was  delayed  at 
the  Azores  until  August  1,  when  a  start  for  New- 
foundland was  made  and  after  unfavorable 
weather  for  several  hours  good  conditions  were 
encountered  making  possible  a  start  across  to 
the  objective  point.  A  fire  breaking  out  on  the 
plane,  it  was  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
without  disaster  and  fortunately  without  an  ex- 
plosion. The  fire  was  extinguished  and  18  hours 
afterward  the  fliers  were  rescued  by  the  steam- 
ship, Minnewaska,  bound  for  New  York. 

CAREANZA'S  FLIGHT  AND  DEATH.  The  good-will 
flight  of  E'milio  Carranza,  a  Mexican  aviation 
officer  23  years  of  age,  came  to  an  unfortunate 
end  on  July  12  when  the  young  aviator  crashed 
in  a  lonely  bog  in  New  Jersey.  Carranza  had 
flown  froni  Mexico  City  to  Washington  with  a 
single  forced  landing  in  North  Carolina,  and  re- 
ceived many  honors  in  Washington  and  New  York 
where  his  trip  was  considered  a  return  courtesy 
after  the  flight  of  Lindbergh  to  Mexico  in  the 
previous  year.  Carranza  was  flying  in  a  plane 
which  was  a  duplicate  of  the  one  used  by  Lind- 
bergh in  his  flight  to  Paris.  He  left  Roosevelt 
Field  near  New  York  on  the  evening  of  July  12 
between  thunderstorms.  The  following  day  his 
wrecked  plane  and  body  were  found  by  three 
berry  pickers. 

FERRARIN-DEL  PRETE  FLIGHT.  On  July  4  the 
Italian  aviator,  Captain  Arturo  Ferrarin,  and 
Maj.  Carlo  P.  del  Prete  flew  in  the  Savoia-6Jf,  a 
Savoia-Mardiette  monoplane  with  Fiat  motors  in 
which  on  June  2  they  had  made  a  world's  dura- 
tion record  for  sustained  flying  of  58%  hours 
from  Montecello  Field  near  Rome.  The  object  of 
their  flight  was  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  they 
proceeded  southerly  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  along  the  African  coast  as  far  as  Villa  Cis- 
neros,  Rio  de  Oro,  where  they  turned  westerly 
E  across  the  South  Atlantic.  They  made  a  landing 
at  Point  Genipabu  near  Natal,  Brazil,  making  a 
non-stop  distance  record  of  4475  miles,  in  51 
hours.  A  short  delay  was  caused  by  damage  to 
the  chassis  of  the  plane  on  landing,  but  this  was 
repaired  and  the  Italians  flew  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
where  they  received  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

GrOEBEL-TUCKER   CONTINENTAL   RECORD   FLIGHT. 

On  August  20-21,  Col.  Arthur  Goebel  with 
Harry  Tucker  as*  passenger  in  the  wasp 
engine  monoplane,  Yankee  Doodle,  flew  from  Los 
Angeles  to  New  York  in  18  hours  and  51  minutes 
supplanting  the  previous  record  of  26  hours  and 
50  minutes  made  by  McCready  and  Kelly,  May 
2-3,  1923,  but  flying  from  the  east  to  the  west 
coast.  On  October  25  Captain  Collyer  with  Tucker 
as  a  passenger  flew  the  Yankee  Doodle  from  east 
to  west  in  24  hours,  51  minutes,  a  record  non- 
stop flight  for  this  direction.  On  their  return  in 
t~Ee  same  airplane  they  crashed  in  Crook  Canyon 
south  of  Prescott,  Ariz.,  and  both  aviators  were 
killed. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  RECORD.  Captain  C.  B. 
D.  Collier  also  was  the  pilot  on  a  record  trip 
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around  the  world  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  John  H.  Mears.  Leaving  New  York  on  June 
29  they  flew  to  the  steamship,  Olympic,  where  the 
City  of  New  York,  their  Fair  child  cabin  mono- 
plane with  a  400  horse-power  Pratt  and  Whitney 
Wasp  engine  was  loaded  and  disassembled. 
After  reaching  Cherbourg  six  days  later,  they 
flew  in  the  Gity  of  New  York  across  Europe  and 
Asia  to  Tokyo,  crossing  the  Pacific  on  the  steam- 
ship, Empress  of  Russia,  and  landing  at  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  July  21.  Thence  they  flew  to  New  York 
stopping  at  Spokane,  Minneapolis,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  Susquehanna,  reaching  Miller 
Field,  Staten  Island,  on  July  22,  making  the  com- 
plete trip  in  23  days,  15  hours,  21  minutes,  and 
3  seconds,  using  trains,  planes,  ocean  liners,  and 
motor  cars  wherever  needed.  Of  the  total  of 
19,725  miles  traveled,  11,190  miles  were  actually 
flown  in  the  air. 

NATIONAL  AIR  RACES,  1928.  The  National  Air 
Races  for  1928,  were  held  at  Mines  Field,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  September  8-16.  While  the  com- 
petitions did  not  develop  any  extraordinary 
records,  yet  the  various  commercial  planes  en- 
tered showed  higher  rates  of  speed  than  in  prior 
contests  and  demonstrated  the  all  around  de- 
pendability of  the  new  types  of  planes  and  en- 
gines participating.  In  connection  with  these  air 
races  an  aeronautical  exposition  was  held  togeth- 
er with  conventions  of  the  Commercial  Airplanes 
Manufacturers'  Section  of  the  Aeronautical 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  America,  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers,  the  National  Aero- 
nautic Association,  and  the  National  Airport 
Executives.  The  competitions  opened  with  trans- 
continental races,  the  "On  to  Los  Angeles  Cross 
Country  Race"  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles, 
a  distance  of  2939  miles,  Class  A,  for  $10,000 
in  prize  money,  being  won  by  Earl  Rowland  of 
Wichita,  Kansas,  leading  a  field  of  22  other 
entries  and  taking  $5000,  first  prize.  His  time 
was  27  hours,  and  31  seconds,  and  he  flew 
in  a  Cessna  plane  with  a  Warner  motor.  The 
Class  B  transcontinental  race  over  the  same 
distance  with  $7000  as  prize  to  the  winner,  was 
won  by  John  Livingston  in  a  Waco  10  plane 
with  Whirlwind  motor,  his  time  being  22  hours, 
56  minutes,  59  seconds.  The  Class  C  race  also 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  with  a  first  prize 
of  $5000,  was  won  by  Robert  W.  Cantwell  in  a 
Lockheed  Vega  plane  with  a  Wasp  motor  in  24 
hours,  9  minutes,  1  second,  there  being  three 
entrants  in  this  competition.  An  international 
air  race  from  Windsor,  Canada,  to  Los  Angeles, 
a  distance  of  2145  miles,  with  two  entries,  was 
won  by  William  H.  E.  Drury  in  a  Waco  plane  in 
19  hours,  55  minutes,  41  seconds.  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Class  A  race  for  a  flight  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Los  Angeles,  from  a  field  of  nine  entries, 
H.  S.  Myrhes  in  a  Simplex  Red  Arrow  plane 
with  Banner  engine  won  the  first  prize  of  $1000, 
making  the  distance  in  3  hours,  10  minutes,  20 
seconds.  The  California  Class  B  race  from  Oak- 
land to  Los  Angeles  with  a  first  prize  of  $1250 
wm  won  by  H.  C.  Lippiat  in  a  Travel  Air  plane 
with  Whirlwind  engine  in  2  hours,  26  minutes, 
49  seconds.  There  were  eleven  contestants  for  this 
prize. 

The  special  air  races  at  Mines  Field  were 
marked  by  a  number  of  important  competitions 
in  which  aviators  from  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  competed,  as  well  as  by  exhibitions 
by  aviation  units  and  individuals  from  the 
various  services.  Colonel  Lindbergh  made  exMM- 
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tion  flights,  as  did  Miss  Earhart  and  other  avia- 
tors, some  of  whom  demonstrated  new  types  of 
planes.  Some  of  the  more  significant  competi- 
tions and  the  winners  are  given  herewith, 
Around  the  World  Flight  *  Memorial  Races, 
limited  to  military  VB-2B  planes,  distance  50 
miles,  first  place,  Lieut.  Herbert  P.  Becker,  time, 
33  minutes,  21  seconds.  Army  Observation  plane 
race,  two-place  type,  won  by  Lieutenant  Barber, 
United  States  Army,  in  a 'Douglas  plane  with 
Liberty  engine,  time,  28  minutes,  14.19  seconds, 
or  a  speed  of  127.49  miles  per  hour.  The  United 
States  Marine  Corps  50-mile  race,  a  closed 
event  for  Observation  Squadron  No.  8,  was  won 
by  Michael  Wodarczyk  in  20  minutes,  14  seconds. 
The  Mason  M.  Patrick  Trophy  Race  over  120 
miles,  a  closed  event  for  pilots  of  the  Third 
Attack  Group,  United  States  A.rmy,  was  won 
by  Lieut.  George  R.  Acheson,  in  51  minutes, 
36.22  seconds,  or  a  speed  of  139,525  miles  per 
hour.  The  John  L.  Mitchell  Trophy  Race,  120 
miles,  a  closed  event  for  United  States  Army 
pilots  of  the  First  Pursuit  Group,  was  won 
by  Lieutenant  Lawson  in  46  minutes,  31.72 
seconds,  or  a  speed  of  154.743  miles  per  hour. 
The  United  States  Navy  Race,  a  closed  event  for 
navy  pilots  of  the  UB-2B  Squadron,  was  won  by 
Lieutenant  Johnson  in  20  minutes  and  12  sec- 
onds. A  civilian  free-for-all  for  engines  under 
510  cubic  inches  over  50  miles,  was  won  in  the 
final  heat  by  Earl  Rowland  in  a  Cessna  plane 
with  Warner  motor,  making  the  distance  in  26 
minutes,  50.74  seconds,  or  at  a  speed  of  111.74 
miles  per  hour.  In  the  civilian  free-for-all  classes 
with  engines  of  720  cubic  inches  displacement 
or  less  over  50  miles,  first  place  was  taken  by 

D.  C.   Yv'arren  in  a   Travel   Air   plane  with   a 
Hisso  motor  in  24  minutes,  18.75  seconds,  or  a 
speed  of  123.39  miles  per  hour.  In  a  similar  race 
over  75  miles  in  the  800  cubic  inches  class,  E, 

E.  Ballough  in  a  Laird  plane  with  a  Whirlwind 
J  4B  motor  won  in  33  minutes,  52.78  seconds, 
or   a  speed  of   130.82   miles   per  hour.   In  the 
Liberty  Engine  Builders*  Trophy  Race,  60  miles, 
for  observation  type  two  place  planes,  first  place 
was  taken  by  Lieut.  J.  L.  Kane,  United  States 
Navy,  in  a  Vought  Corsair  plane  with  a  Pratt 
and  Whitney  Wasp  engine  in  25  minutes,  18.19 
seconds,  or  a  speed  of  142.275  miles  per  hour. 
The  Navy  Pursuit  race,  50  miles,  for  Navy  pur- 
suit pilots  only,  was  won  by  Lieut.  R.  J.  Crom- 
melin,  United  States  Navy,  in  a  F-2-B  1  plane 
with  a  Pratt  and  Whitney  Wasp  engine  in  20 
minutes,    18.06   seconds,   or  a   speed   of   147.77 
miles   per    hour.   The   Army   Pursuit   Race,    50 
miles,  for  Army  service  pilots  was  won  by  Lieut. 
W.  T.  Cornelius  in  a  Curtiss  Hawk  plane  with 
a    Curtiss    D-12    motor    in    20    minutes,    18.41 
seconds,  or  a  speed  of  147.73  miles  per  hour. 
The  Military  Pursuit  Race,  60  miles,  for  mili- 
tary  planes    only,    was   won   by   Lieut.    T.   P. 
Jeter,  United  States  Navy,  in  a  Boeing  XF4B 
plane  with  a  Pratt  and  Whitney  Wasp  motor, 
in   20   minutes,   53.85   seconds,   or   a   speed   of 
172.26  miles  per  hour. 

AIRPLANE  RECOEDS,  During  1928  a  number  of 
new  airplane  records  were  made  which  indicated 
the  continued  advance  of  aviation.  For  Class  C 
airplanes  returning  to  point  of  departure  with- 
out refuelling,  the  world's  record  for  duration 
made  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Mar.  30,  1928,  by 
Edward  Stinson  and  Capt.  George  Halderman 
in  53  hours,  36  minutes,  and  30  seconds,  went 
from  the  United  States  to  Germany.  At  Dessau, 
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Johann  Risztics  and  Wilhelm  Zimmerman  in 
a  Junkers  W-33  plane  with,  a  Junkers  LV  280 
horse-power  engine  were  in  the  air  65  hours, 
25  minutes,  July  5-7,  1928.  Unlike  other  dura- 
tion flights,  these  aviators  were  not  forced  down 
"by  lack  of  fuel,  but  from  fear  of  landing  on  a 
field  not  properly  lighted.  The  distance  records 
both  for  closed  circuit  and  airline  flight  went 
to  Italy,  whose  distinguished  aviator,  Maj. 
Arturo  Ferrarin  (who  had  flown  from  Rome  to 
Tokyo  in  1920)  and  Com.  Carlo  Del  Prete, 
in  a  Savoia-Marchetti  S-64  plane  with  a  12- 
cylinder  Fiat-22  water-cooled  engine  over  the 
course  Casale  de  Prati  Torre  Flaria,  Fara, 
d'Anzio,  May  31  to  June  2,  accomplished  7666.6 
kilometers  (4763  miles),  until  compelled  to  land 
by  exhaustion  of  their  fuel.  These  two  aviators 
on  their  flight  from  Rome  to  Touros,  Brazil, 
July  3-5,  1928,  made  the  airline  record  of  7188 
kilometers  (4466  miles). 

In  Class  C  for  an  airplane  with  a  pay  load 
of  500  kilograms  (1102.31  pounds)  Reginald 
Schinzinger  of  Germany,  in  a  Junkers  W-34 
plane  with  a  Bristol  Jupiter  VII  engine  of  420 
horse  power,  at  Dessau  on  September  14,  made  an 
altitude  record  of  9190  meters  (30,150  feet). 
The  speed  record  for  500  kilometers  for  this 
class  went  to  Great  Britain,  where  Capt.  H.  S. 
Broad  in  a  De  Havilland  "Hound"  airplane  with 
a  Napier-Lion  XI  engine  of  550  horse  power  at 
Stag  Lane,  Reading,  made  255.333  kilometers 
(158.656  miles)  per  hour  on  April  27,  1928. 
Schinzinger  on  the  date  previously  mentioned, 
with  the  same  plane,  achieved  an  altitude  record 
with  a  pay  load  of  100  kilograms  (2204.12 
pounds)  ;  while  Captain  Broad  at  the  same  time 
as  mentioned  above,  made  a  speed  record  of  100 
kilometers  with  a  pay  load  of  100  kilograms, 
achieving  261.172  kilometers  (160.280  miles) 
per  hour,  and  also  a  speed  record  for  500  kilo- 
meters of  255,333  kilometers  (158.656  miles) 
per  hour.  In  this  category  for  1000  kilometers, 
the  French  aviator,  M.  Paillard,  in  a  Bernard 
plane  with  Jupiter  engine  of  420  horse  power  on 
January  24  at  LeMerle-Arles-Port  Louis  made 
218.275  kilometers  (135.628  miles)  per  hour. 

With  a  pay  load  of  2000  kilograms  (4409.24 
pounds)  Paillard  and  Camp  Ian  of  France  in  a 
Bernard  190T  plane  with  Hisp an o -Suiza  600 
horse-power  engine  on  the  course  from  Le  Bour- 
get  to  Gondreville  on  Nov.  23,  1928,  made  a 
speed  record  for  100  kilometers  of  223.546  kilo- 
meters per  hour  (138.904  miles  per  hour).  The 
duration  record  for  an  airplane  refuelling  in 
flight,  60  hours  and  7  minutes,  was  made  by 
Adjutant  Louis  Crooy  and  Sergeant  Victor 
Groenen  of  Belgium  in  a  De  Havilland-9  plane 
with  a  Siddeley-Puma  engine  at  Tirlement  June 
2-4,  1928. 

During  the  year  new  records  for  light  planes 
were  made,  and  for  two-seaters,  weighing  empty, 
less  than  400  kilograms  (881  pounds)  records 
were  made  for  closed-circuit  and  airline  distance 
and  altitude.  The  closed  distance  record  went 
to  Czechoslovakia,  where  Joseph  Hermansky  and 
Francois  Machaeek  in  an  Avia  BH-9  plane  with 
a  Walter  60  horse-power  engine  at  Prague  on 
July  11,  1928,  made  1500  kilometers  (932 
miles).  The  airline  distance  record  in  this  class 
went  to  Switzerland  with  1305.5  kilometers 
(811.19  miles)  made  on  October  16,  by  Captain 
Wirth  and  Mile.  Erika  Naumann,  in  a  Klemm- 
Daimler  monoplane  with  a  Mercedes-Diamler  20 
horse-power  engine  flying  from  Boblingen  air- 
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port  to  Miesehkance,  Poland,  supplanting  a 
record  of  1058.2  kilometers  (657.4  miles)  made 
on  July  13  by  two  aviators  from  Czechoslovakia. 
In  this  same  category  an  altitude  record  of 
6054  meters  (19,862  feet)  was  made  by  Capt. 
G.  De  Havilland  and  Mrs.  De  Havilland  in 
Great  Britain,  flying  in  a  DH  Gipsy  engine  of 
85  horse  power  at  Stag  Lane  on  July  27. 

In  the  second  category  for  light  airplanes, 
comprising  single-seaters  weighing,  empty,  less 
than  200  kilograms  (440  pounds),  Charles  Kas- 
zala  of  Hungary  in  a  Lampich  PI-MAFD  plane 
with  a  Thorutskai  18  horse-power  engine  made 
an  airline  distance  record  from  Budapest  to 
Pola  of  517.04  kilometers  (832.03  miles). 

In  the  third  category  for  single-seaters  weigh- 
ing, empty,  from  200-350  kilograms  (440-771 
pounds).  Commandant  Vichereek  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia 011  June  6-7  made  a  closed-circuit  distance 
record  of  2500  kilometers  (1553  miles)  flying 
in  an  Avia  BH-11B .  plane  with  a  Walter  60 
horse-power  engine  at  Prague.  The  airline 
distance  record  for  such  a  plane  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  Harry  J.  Brooks,  in  a 
Ford  Monoplane  with  a  Ford-type  AC  motor  of 
30  horse  power  on  Feb.  21,  1928,  flew  from  De- 
troit to  Titusville,  Florida,  a  distance  of  1564 
kilometers  (972  miles).  This  record  on  Oct. 
5,  1928,  was  supplanted  by  Capt.  A.  Vichereek 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  an  Avia  monoplane  with 
a  Walter  60  horse-power  engine  flying  from 
Prague  to  Bednodenjanovsk,  a  distance  of  2011 
kilometers  (1249.6  miles). 

Major  Mario  de  Bernardi,  the  famous  Italian 
record  holder,  on  Mar.  30,  1928,  made  a  speed 
record  for  a  seaplane  of  512,776  kilometers  per 
hour  (318.624  miles  per  hour)  flying  in  a 
Macchi  52  monoplane  with  a  Fiat  engine-type 
AS-3  over  the  Schneider  Trophy  Contest  course 
at  Venice,  Italy,  on  March  30.  A  record  of  319.- 
57  miles  per  hour  was  made  on  November  4, 
at  Calshot,  England,  by  Flight  Lieut.  D'Arey 
Greig,  but  it  did  not  count  as  a  world  ^  record, 
the  conditions  requiring  at  least  five  miles  per 
hour  better  for  a  new  record.  In  the  class ^  of 
seaplanes  flying  with  a  pay  load  of  500  kilo- 
grams (11,023  Ibs.),  Fritz  Harder,  of  Germany, 
flying  in  a  Junkers  W-34  plane  with  a  Bristol 
Jupiter  VII  engine  of  420  horse  power  at  Dessau 
on  Nov.  6,  1928,  made  an  altitude  record  of 
7458  meters  (27,749)  feet),  supplanting  the 
American  record  of  22,178  of  Lieut.  George  R. 
Henderson,  United  States  Navy,  made  April  14, 
1927. 

For  seaplanes  with  a  pay  load  of  1000  kilo- 
grams (2204.12  pounds),  records  for  duration 
and  distance  came  to  the  United  States.  The 
former  was  accomplished  by  Lieutenants  Zeus 
Soucek  and  Lisle  J.  Maxson,  United  States 
Navy,  in  a  Navy  PN-12  plane  with  two  Wright 
R-1750  motors  of  525  horse  power  each,  flying 
at  Philadelphia,  May  25-26,  when  17  hours,  55 
minutes,  13.6  seconds  was  recorded.  A  distance 
record  for  a  plane  of  this  class-  of  2150  kilo- 
meters (1336  miles)  was  achieved  by  Lieut. 
A.  W.  Gorton,  United  States  Navy,  and  Chief 
Boatswain  E,  E.  Reber,  in  a  Navy  PN-12  plane 
with  two  Pratt  and  Whitney  motors  of  525 
horse  power  each,  flying  at  Philadelphia,  July 
11-12.  In  this  class  the  altitude  record  went  to 
Germany,  where  on  November  7,  1928,  Franz 
Kneer  in  a  Junkers  W-34  plane  with  a  Bristol 
Jupiter  VII  engine  with  420  horse  power  at 
Dessau,  attained  a  height  of  6389  meters  (20,961 
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feet).  Richard  Wagner,  of  Germany,  flying  in  a 
Cornier  Superwal  BR-142  plane  with.  4  Gnome- 
Rhone-Jupiter  engines  of  480  horse  power  each 
at  Frederikshavn-Lindau  on  Jan.  20,  1928,  made 
a  speed  record  of  100  kilometers  or  209.546  kilo- 
meters (130.105  miles)  per  hour,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  a  speed  record  for  1000  kilometers  or 
177.279  kilometers  (110.155  miles)  per  hour. 

For  seaplanes  with  a  pay  load  of  2000  kilo- 
grams (4409.24  pounds),  a  number  of  new  rec- 
ords were  made  during  the  year.  Lieut.  A.  W. 
Gorton,  United  States  Navy,  and  Chief  Boat- 
swain E.  S.  Reber,  flying  in  a  Navy  PN-12 
plane  with  two  Pratt  and  Whitney  engines  of 
525  horse  power  each  at  Philadelphia  on  July 
11-12,  1928,  made  a  duration  record  of  16  hours, 
39  minutes,  a  distance  record  of  2150  kilometers 
(1336  miles),  and  a  speed  record  for  2000  kilo- 
meters of  130.427  kilometers  (81.043  miles)  per 
hour.  Richard  Wagner,  of  Germany,  in  the  flight 
on  January  20,  already  mentioned,  made  a 
speed  record  for  100  kilometers  with  a  pay 
load  of  2000  kilograms  of  209.546  kilometers 
(130.105  miles)  per  hour,  and  on  February  2 
a  speed  record  for  500  kilometers  of  179.416 
kilometers  (111.483  miles)  per  hour,  and  for  1000 
kilometers,  a  speed  record  of  177.279  kilometers 
(110.155  miles)  per  hour.  Wagner  also  made  a 
series  of  records  in  January  and  February  with 
a  pay  load  of  400  kilograms  (8818  pounds). 
For  duration,  on  February  5,  his  record  was 
6  hours,  1  minute,  56  seconds;  for  distance  on 
the  same  date,  1000.160  kilometers  (621.468 
miles).  For  altitude  he  achieved  on  January 
23,  2845  meters  (9334  feet),  and  on  January 
30,  a  speed  for  100  kilometers  of  209.546  kilo- 
meters (130.105  miles)  per  hour.  On  Febru- 
ary 2  his  speed  for  500  kilometers  was  179.416 
kilometers  (111.483  miles)  per  hour,  and  for 
1000  kilometers,  177.279  kilometers  (110,155 
miles)  per  hour.  On  January  23  Wagner  made 
a,  further  record  for  the  greatest  pay  load  car- 
ried to  an  altitude  of  2000  meters  (6651.7  feet), 
namely,  4037  kilograms  (8900  pounds). 

NATIONAL  AIE  TOUE.  This  interesting  annual 
Competition  to  demonstrate  reliability  started 
with  25  aircraft  from  the  Ford  Airport,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  June  30,  and  after  a  trip  of  approxi- 
mately 6500  miles,  24  of  the  competing  craft 
made  "a  landing  at  the  starting  point  on  July  28. 
One  of  the  25  planes  dropped  out  of  the  contest 
in  Oklahoma  through  failure  to  secure  defective 
parts  for  an  Americanized  motor  of  foreign  ori- 
gin. First  prize,  with  a  total  of  27,013.4  points  for 
airplane  efficiency  and  reliability,  was  won  by 
John  Paul  Wood  of  Warsaw,  Wis.,  flying  a  Waco 
10  biplane  with  a  Wright  J-5  engine.  Second 
place  was  won  by  a  Ford  plane  piloted  by  Frank 
NT.  Hawks  with  a  score  of  24,390.8,  and  third  by 
i  Stinson  Junior  plane  operated  by  Randolph 
Page  with  a  score  of  22,786.5.  The  point  scores 
ran  down  to  5,523  for  the  last  plane  in  the  com- 
petition. The  winner  was  awarded  the  Edsel 
Ford  Airplane  Reliability  Trophy  and  $2500  cash 
prize;  while  a  second  prize  of  $2000,  and  a  third 
prize  of  $1750  were  awarded,  with  cash  awards 
bo  each  competitor  finishing  in  the  first  ten, 
with  a  special  award  of  $200  for  every  pilot  com- 
pleting the  tour  not  included  among  the  flrst  ten 
winners.  The  flight  was  made  over  a  carefully  ar- 
ranged course  with  32  legs,  the  cities  visited  ex- 
tending to  the  Pacific  coast  and  comprising  the 
leading  towns  of  the  United  States.  As  in  previ- 
ous years,  the  scoring  was  based  on  a  computation 


which  involved  not  merely  speed  but  the  weight 
carried  per  horse  power,  the  engine  displacement, 
and  the  performance  over  the  individual  legs  of 
the  flight;  the  aim  being  to  determine  the  merits 
of  the  different  planes  on  the  basis  of  reliabil- 
ity rather  than  mere  speed  and  power. 

In  connection  with  the  National  Air  Tour  of 
1928  it  was  found  that  the  formula  used  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  after  the  com- 
petition there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to 
developing  a  more  suitable  formula  for  the  1929 
National  Air  Tour.  In  the  formula  referred  to, 
the  load,  speed,  stick,  and  unsticked  tests  were 
made  previous  to  the  tour  at  the  Ford  Airport, 
and  figures  so  derived  were  not  changed,  but  the 
formula  was  applied  to  the  individual  planes  con- 
sidering the  mileage  and  time  over  individual 
legs.  It  was  further  stated  by  critics  of  the 
formula  that  the  preliminary  tests  were  given  an 
undue  weight  over  actual  performance  in  flight. 
The  committee  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce 
having  the  contest  in  charge  stated  that  it  was 
perfectly  willing  to  consider  any  suggestions 
looking  to  the  development  of  more  satisfactory 
conditions  for  this  competition. 

DIESEL  ENGIXES  FOE  AIRPLANES.  During  the 
year  progress  was  made  toward  the  development 
of  an  airplane  engine  of  the  Diesel  type  which 
would  eliminate  gasoline  spark-plug-ignition  sys- 
tems and  carburetor,  affording  increased  safety 
from  fire  and  increased  economy.  Furthermore 
the  elimination  of  the  electrical  ignition  system 
made  it  possible  to  employ  the  radio  communica- 
tion between  planes  without  the  usual  interfer- 
ence on  that  account.  In  the  United  States  in 
the  earty  autumn  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  Packard  Motor  Car'  Company  had  achiev- 
ed success  in  its  initial  experiments  with  a  Diesel 
type  radial  air-cooled  engine  which  was  installed 
in  a  standard  Stinson-Detroiter  monoplane  and 
tested  at  the  Packard  Company's  proving  grounds 
near  Utica,  Michigan.  This  engine  had  a  weight  of 
less  than  3  pounds  per  horse  power  thus  bring- 
ing into  practical  use  with  airplanes  a  type 
of  engine  which  hitherto  had  been  considered  un- 
suitable on  account  of  the  great  weight  per  horse 
power  of  earlier  types.  In  fact,  the  first  experi- 
ments made  in  this  field  involved  an  engine 
weighing  approximately  100  pounds  per  horse 
power,  manifestly  unsuitable  for  heavier-than-air 
aircraft.  The  Packard  Diesel  aircraft  engine  not 
only  satisfied  the  requirements  of  weight,  but  was 
said  to  carry  a  plane  25  per  cent  further  per 
pound  of  fuel  than  the  types  in  use.  The  machine 
tested  developed  200  horse  power  and  had  every 
promise  of  successful  commercial  application.  No 
details  of  the  engine  were  announced  during  the 
year  as  the  company  wished  to  make  an  exhaus- 
tive series  of  tests  before  putting  the  type  on  a 
production  basis. 

In  Europe  experimental  engines  employing 
heavy  oil  fuel  and  self-igniting  on  the  Diesel  prin- 
ciple were  also  developed  and  it  was  stated  in 
November  that  the  Junkers  firm  of  airplane 
manufacturers,  who  were  pioneers  in  the  con- 
struction of  all  metal  aircraft,  had  developed 
such  a  motor.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Packard 
Diesel,  details  had  not  been  supplied  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

^  THE  CIEBVA  ATJTOOTEO.  This  remarkable  inven- 
tion of  Juan  de  la  Cierva,  a  Spanish  engineer 
was  successfully  demonstrated  during  the  year 
and  attracted  considerable  attention,  it  being 
entered  for  the  Guggenheim  safety  "'competition. 
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As  recorded  in  various  issues  of  the  YEAR  BOOK, 
the  first  autogyro  was  built  about  1920  and  in- 
volved two  sets  of  rotating  vanes  placed  one 
above  the  other  and  moving  in  opposite  directions 
by  air  forces.  This  system  did  not  prove  success- 
ful  as  the  vanes  would  not  rotate  at  equal  speed, 
but  the  subsequent  arrangement  was  designed 
with  but  one  rotating  wing  system  where  the 
pilot  was  able  to  control  the  angle  of  incidence 
with  the  blades,  so  that  the  required  balances  of 
lift  could  be  secured  by  changing  the  incidence 
where  the  air  speed  was  low.  This  plane  also 
failed  to  accomplish  the  inventor's  purpose  as 
did  a  number  of  other  attempts  to  secure  mechan- 
ical control.  In  the  successful  autogyro  in  1928 
each  blade  was  hinged  freely  to  a  bearing  about 
which  the  system  rotated  so  that  it  had  a  wide 
range  of  movement,  being  free  to  fold  upward  or 
droop  downward.  The  usual  type  of  rotating  vane 
system  designed  for  the  autogyro  consisted  of 
four  blades  each  built  on  a  single  tube  spar.  The 
section  of  these  blades  is  so  arranged  that  the 
main  spar  is  not  subject  to  heavy  torsional  loads, 
while  the  spar  root  is  connected  to  the  central 
block  running  on  ball  bearings  of  the  mast  pro- 
jecting above  the  fuselage  of  the  complete 
machine.  The  autogyro  as  so  far  developed  con- 
sists of  a  standard  airplane  fuselage,  landing 
gear,  a  tail  unit,  provided  with  an  ordinary  pro- 
peller driven  by  a  normal  type  of  engine.  The 
ailerons  are  carried  on  the  sides  of  the  fuselage 
as  there  are,  of  course,  no  wings  to  the  rudder  and 
other  controls  are  essentially  the  same  as  on  an 
airplane.  When  the  machine  is  driven  forward 
under  the  influence  of  the  propeller  the  horizontal 
air  flow  causes  the  vanes  to  rotate  at  a  constant 
speed  and  to  support  the  fuselage. 

An  impressive  test  of  the  autogyro  was  had  on 
September  18  when  Cierva  left  Croydon  Air- 
drome, London,  at  10.05  A.M.  and  after  a  brief 
stop  at  Lympne  Field,  Kent,  crossed  the  Channel 
in  20  minutes,  landing  at  St.  Ingl evert  at  11.06 
A.M.  At  12.53  P.M.  Cierva  again  arose  and  flew 
to  Abbeville  whence  he  continued  to  Le  Bourget 
Field,  Paris,  arriving  at  4.20  P.M.  Senor  de  la 
Cierva  on  this  trip  was  accompanied  by  Henri 
Bouclie,  editor-in-chief  of  L} Aeronaut iqiw,  and 
an  average  speed  for  the  flight  was  given  as  90 
miles  per  hour  with  an  altitude  approximating 
4000  feet  in  crossing  the  Channel.  The  autogyro 
was  accompanied  for  some  distance  on  this  flight 
by  a  large  London-Paris  Air  Union  commercial 
plane  which  at  times  it  exceeded  in  speed  with  a 
maximum  speed  of  over  105  miles  per  hour.  On 
September  20  the  autogyro  was  wrecked  and 
Cierva  and  a  passenger  experienced  minor  bruises, 
the  accident  being  attributed  to  a  broken  landing 
gear  cable  and  not  to  any  fundamental  weakness 
in-  the  craft  itself.  The  type  of  autogyro  developed 
in  1928  made  a  3000-mile  journey  around  Eng- 
land in  August  and  functioned  successfully  in 
numerous  tests.  As  a  result  of  the  trials  several 
orders  were  placed  for  this  machine  during  the 
year  and  a  British  company  was  organized  for  its 
manufacture. 

COMMERCIAL  AVIATION 

In  1928,  a  year  of  progress  and  prosperity 
for  the  aeronautical  industry,  for  the  first  time 
perhaps,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  aviation 
and  aeronautics  in  general  were  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  an  industry  in  which  the  public 
as  a  whole  rather  than  a  few  enterprising  pio- 


neers had  become  interested.  It  had  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  few  and  with  the  co5pera- 
tion  and  management  of  banking  and  financial  , 
interests  combinations  and  mergers  were  con- 
summated and  capital  provided  to  carry  on  in 
adequate  fashion  both  the  operating  and  manu- 
facturing sides  of  the  industry,  which  began  to 
rank  as  an  independent  effort  and  no  longer 
related  to  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars  and 
motor  engines,  the  Ford  and  the  Velie  interests 
being  the  only  large  participants  from  that 
field. 

It  was  estimated  that  approximately  4000 
planes  were  built  in  1928  and  there  was  an 
active  demand  from  transport  companies  which 
required  sound  and  financially  able  manufactur- 
ing concerns  to  supply.  Sucli  organizations  were 
entering  the  field  and  a  better  quality  of  prod- 
uct was  asked  for  and  supplied,  while  small  and 
insignificant  manufacturers  were  being  forced 
out.  Airplanes  improved  in  1928  as  regards 
their  technical  points,  especially  in  construction, 
workmanship,  and  detail,  and  though  exhibiting 
special  and  miner  improvements  there  was  little 
that  was  revolutionary  in  design.  It  was  ob- 
served that  with  many  excellent  planes  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  the  medium 
priced  machines  were  somewhat  inferior  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  types  of  craft 
that  had  become  popular  in  England  where  one 
manufacturer  alone  had  turned  out  over  300 
light  airplanes  of  good  workmanship.  Better 
engines  especially  under  200  horse-  power  were 
sought  and  seemed  to  be  available  in  the  United 
States  though  there  were  hardly  enough  of  re- 
liable types  manufactured,  but  there  was  every 
prospect  that  satisfactory  developments  of  the 
year  would  be  turned  out  on  a  quantity  basis 
in  1929. 

With  the  growth  of  the  industry,  the  per- 
sonnel question  and  the  facilities  and  methods 
for  training  became  serious  considerations.  There 
was  a  lack  of  competent  pilots  to  operate  the 
increasing  number  of  planes  flying  on  regular 
routes  as  well  as  a  dearth  of  other  workers  in 
the  aircraft  industry.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Aeronautics  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  reported  4690  duly  licensed  pilots 
of  which  34  were  women.  Of  these  2927  were 
qualified  for  transport ;  532,  limited  commercial ; 
66,  industrial;  and  1165,  private.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  was  conducting  rigorous  ex- 
aminations for  pilots,  grouping  them  according 
to  the  class  of  service  for  which  they  were  com- 
petent and  intended. 

AIKWAYS  AND  AIRPORTS.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
in  the  United  States  there  were  9016  miles  of 
airway  equipped,  tinder  construction,  or  con- 
tracted for,  for  night  flying,  with  1479  electric 
or  acetylene  beacons.  There  were  259  lighted 
intermediate  fields,  29  radio  weather-reporting 
and  communication  stations  on  the  Trans-Con- 
tinental Mail  and  principal  air  routes,  and  tele- 
phone service  on  all  other  mail  routes.  It  was 
anticipated  by  June  30,  1929,  2484  more  miles 
would  be  added.  The  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  had  46  upper-air  meteorological  stations 
over  the  mail  system,  mostly  at  airports.  The 
United  States  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  425 
municipal  air  ports  in  operation  and  with  an 
additional  942  under  construction  or  proposed. 
The  city  of  Detroit  during  the  year  voted  a 
$5,000,000  bond  issue  to  build  an  air  terminal 
only  3%  miles  from  the  civic  centre.  The  long- 
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est  runway  was  to  be  7400  feet  and  the  shortest, 
4400  feet.  St.  Louis  had  an  airport  of  600  acres 
on  which  improvements  were  in  progress;  while 
Indianapolis  had  provided  an  air  terminal  on 
a  1000-acre  track  seven  miles  from  the  city. 

In  1928  the  San  Francisco  Airport  reported 
19,457  flights  with  33,545  passengers  in  air- 
craft of  all  models  and  types.  This  airport  was 
opened  in  May,  1927,  and  in  the  eight  months 
of  that  year  there  were  2895  flights  and  4560 
passengers,  making  a  grand  total  of  22,352 
flights  and  38,105  passengers  with  a  business 
increase  of  approximately  600  per  cent  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1928  over  those  of 
1927. 

The  passenger  possibilities  of  the  airplane 
during  the  year  were  recognized  by  the  great 
railway  systems  of  the  United  States  and  joint 
air-rail  routes  were  developed  and  tickets  sold 
for  through  traffic.  See  RAILWAYS. 

AIK  MAIL.  On  May  31  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral announced  that  effective  August  1,  the  air- 
mail postage  rate  would  be  five  cents  for  the 
first  ounce  and  10  cents  for  each  ounce  there- 
after. Great  increase  in  volume  of  air  mail  re- 
sulted, as  indicated  by  the  carrying  in  December, 
1928,  of  537,113  pounds  of  mail  as  compared 
with  165,768  pounds  during  December,  1927, 
and  39,350  pounds  during  December,  1926.  The 
increase  in  December,  1928,  over  November,  1928, 
amounted  to  112,648  pounds  or  26.5  per  cent. 
On  the  route  from  New  York  to  Chicago  there 
were  carried  126,179  pieces,  and  from  New  York 
to  Atlanta,  20,906  pieces. 

NATIONAL  SAFETY  MEETING.  The  first  Aero- 
nautical Safety  Conference  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  assembled  on  October  4  in  New 
York  City  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Daniel 
Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Aero- 
nautics and  the  National  Safety  Council.  The 
general  topics  selected  for  discussion  by  Harry 
F.  Guggenheim,  head  of  the  Foundation,  in- 
cluded aircraft,  airports,  and  airways,  medical 
aspects  of  aeronautics,  the  public,  and  flying, 
passenger  safety,  flying,  and  ground  personnel. 
There  was  also  a  special  session  for  the  con- 
sideration of  safety  in  lighter-than-air  craft. 
Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Requirements  and  Training  for  a  Commercial 
Pilot,"  stating  that  there  should  be  more  com- 
plete training  for  students  desiring  to  become 
pilots.  Notable  papers  were  presented  by  vari- 
ous engineers,  aviators,  and  leaders  of  the  avia- 
tion industry. 

INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  CONFER- 
ENCE. An  International  Civil  Aeronautics  Con- 
ference, marked  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  first  flight  by  man  in  a  power-driven,  heavier- 
than-air  machine,  and  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, December  12,  13,  and  14.  This  conference 
was  convened  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Coolidge  and  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 
It  afforded  the  first  real  opportunity  since  the 
invention  of  the  airplane  for  the  entire  aero- 
nautical world  to  meet  in  America  and  discuss 
problems  in  the  science  and  art  of  aeronautics. 
There  were  30  foreign  countries  represented  by 
some  125  delegates,  in  addition  to  the  official 
delegation  from  the  United  States  of  twelve, 
including  Orville  Wright,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  various  assistant  secretaries  in  charge 
of  aeronautics  in  the  different  departments,  and 
other  prominent  individuals  in  the  industry  en- 
gaged in  technical  and  commercial  developments. 


The  conference  began  by  the  delegates  attend- 
ing the  International  Aeronautics  Exhibition 
in  Chicago  the  week  of  December  1,  and  on  their 
return  they  stopped  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  were 
present  at*  a  civic  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
Wright  Brothers.  On  December  12  the  conference 
opened  at  Washington  with,  an  address  on  the 
development  of  aeronautics  by  President  Cool- 
idge. This  address  was  significant  in  that  the 
President  referred  to  the  Wright  Brothers 
specifically  and  to  their  effort  as  "the  first 
extended  flight  ever  made  by  man  in  a  power- 
driven  machine."  The  President  reviewed  the 
history  of  man's  efforts  to  fly  and  his  address 
was  heard  by  not  a  few  of  the  men  who  had 
contributed  so  extensively  to  the  development 
of  aviation.  Plenary  sessions  were  held  each 
morning  with  leading  delegates  presenting  pa- 
pers on  various  subjects  and  subsessions  were 
held  in  the  afternoons.  The  various  papers  pre- 
sented before  the  conference  were  assembled  and 
arranged  for  publication  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  so  that  they  became 
available  for  purchase  by  the  general  public, 
forming  an  interesting  summary  of  the  state  of 
aeronautics. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  conference  the 
Harmon  Trophy  was  presented  to  Col.  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  "for  having  done  the  most  for 
aviation  in  1927  on  the  basis  of  his  New  York- 
to-Paria  flight.  The  trophy  was  presented  by 
M.  Flandin,  vice  president  of  the  International 
League  of  Aviators  and  head  of  the  French 
delegation.  One  evening  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  films  depicting 
pioneer  flights;  a  significant  collection  of  this 
material  having  been  assembled.  The  delegates, 
after  an  inspection  of  the  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics at  Langley  Field,  proceeded  to  Norfolk 
from  where,  on  Monday  morning,  December  17, 
they  went  by  motor  to  Kill  Devil  Hill,  Kitty 
Hawk  Beach,  North  Carolina,  where  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  a  tablet  dedicated  to  mark 
the  spot  of  the  first  successful  flight  of  an  air- 
plane was  placed  by  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association  on  a  rough  boulder  as  a  memorial. 

The  bronze  plate  on  this  memorial  boulder 
carried  the  following  inscription: 

"The  first  successful  flight  of  an  airplane 
was  made  from  this  spot  by  Orville  Wright, 
Dec.  17,  1903,  in  a  machine  designed  and  built 
by  Wilbur  Wright  and  Orville  Wright." 

The  corner  stone  of  a  Federal  memorial  also 
was  laid  with  fitting  ceremonies. 

DANIEL  GUGGENHEIM  FUND.  In  June,  1928,  the 
Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  decided  to  change  its 
policy  transferring  emphasis  from  the  work^  of 
assisting  commercial  aviation  and  stimulating 
public  interest  in  its  development  to^tne  con- 
sideration of  fundamental  aeronautical  and 
aerodynamical  problems.  The  Fund  soon  after 
its  establishment  divided  its  work  into  three 
classifications:  1.  Scientific  research.  2.  Com- 
mercial development.  3.  Public  education.  Dur- 
ing the  year  each  of  the  five  educational  in- 
stitutions to  which  grants  had  been  given  to 
carry  on  instruction  in  aeronautics,  was  func- 
tioning successfully.  In  addition  they  were  en- 
gaged in  active  research,  each,  one  being  pro- 
vided with  a  wind  tunnel  and  adequate  lajjora- 
tory.  The  Guggenheim  Fund  continued  during 
the  year  in  the  organization  of  its  Safe  Air- 
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craft  Competition  with  prizes  aggregating  $150,- 
000  as  outlined  in  the  YEAR  BOOK  for  1927. 
Tills  competition  was  to  remain  open  until 
October,  1929,  and  a  number  of  entries  were 
made  from  Europe  as  well  as  from  the  United 
States.  The  list  of  entries  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  as  follows:  From  the  United  States 

Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Co.,  Garden  City, 

1ST.  Y.;  Heradio  Alfaro,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Charles 
Ward  Hall,  New  York  City;  Shroeder-Went- 
worth  Co.,  Glencoe,  111.;  J.  S.  McDonnell,  Jr., 
&  Associates,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Branner 
&  Winkle  Aircraft  Corporation,  New  York  City. 
From  Europe— The  Cierva  Autogyro  Company, 
Ltd.,  London;  Handley  Page  Ltd.,  London;  The 
Closter  Aircraft  Company,  Ltd.,  Cheltenham, 
England;  Vickers,  Ltd.,  London;  the  De  Eavil- 
land  Aircraft  Company,  Ltd.,  England;  and 
Breda,  Italy. 

In  connection  with  commercial  development, 
the  Guggenheim  Fund  granted  an  equipment 
trust  loan  to  finance  the  purchase  of  passenger 
carrying  airplanes  so  as  to  demonstrate  that 
this  activity  could  be  handled  by  banking  organi- 
zations and  also  to  promote  commercial  avia- 
tion in  passenger  service.  A  loan  was  granted 
to  the  Western  Air  Express  for  three  multi- 
engined passenger  airplanes  flying  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  These  planes  started 
operation  at  the  end  of  May.  In  connection  with 
this  service,  the  Fund  sponsored  a  complete 
weather  reporting  service  on  this  airway  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  and  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company.  As  a  result  of  the  elaborate 
system  established  reports  were  communicated 
from  various  stations  three  times  daily,  and 
trained  meteorologists  would  forecast  flight  con- 
ditions for  the  entire  area,  advising  the  pilot  as 
to  the  course  to  be  followed,  and  keeping  him 
informed  while  in  flight  of  weather  changes. 

ORIGINAL  WEIGHT  AIRPLANE.  During  the  year 
the  long-standing  controversy  between  Orville 
Wright  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  reached 
a  climax  in  the  decision  of  the  surviving  inven- 
tor to  place  the  original  Wright  airplane  ^  in  the 
wing  of  the  Science  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
London.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in^Mr. 
Wright's  opinion  due  recognition  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  'himself  and  his  brother  had  been 
withheld  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
that  on  the  Langley  plane  labels  had  been  placed 
that  in  his  opinion  were  false  and  mislead- 
ing. Mr.  Wright  unquestionably  had  the  sympa- 
thy of  a  large  number  of  fellow  aviators,  and 
many  who  followed  the  controversy  believed  that 
his  position  was  justified.  In  fact  during  the 
year,  Dr.  C.  CL  Abbot,  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, issued  a  pamphlet  dealing  with  rela- 
tions of  that  organization  with  the  Wrights  and 
their  inventions  and  invited  Mr.  Orville  Wright 
to  deposit  the  original  plane  for  perpetual  pres- 
ervation. In  the  meantime  the  label  on  the 
Langley  plane  which  had  been  changed  several 
times  was  again  altered,  and  the  Smithsonian  ap- 
parently withdrew  from  what  many  considered 
a  partisan  position  in  favor  of  its  former  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  S.  P.  Langley.  It  was  indeed  rather 
galling  to  many  Americans  interested  in  aero- 
nautics to  learn  that  on  Dec.  17,  1928,  the  Royal 
Aeronautical  Society  in  London  held  a  dinner 
to  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  first 
mechanical  flight  at  the  Science  Museum  at 
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South  Kensington,  the  dinner  being  served  under 
the  Wright  plane. 
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AEBOPLANES.  See  AEEONAUTICS. 

AFGHANISTAN,  af-gan'-i-stan'.  An  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Asia  between  the  parallels 
29°  and  38°  20'  north  latitude  and  61°  and  72° 
east  longitude  with  a  narrow  strip  extending  to 
75°  east.  The  estimates  of  the  area  vary  from 
245,000  to  270,000  square  miles.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  about  1,2,000,000  although  some 
authorities  place  it  at  about  half  that  number. 
Capital,  Kabul,  with  a  population  of  about  100,- 
000.  Other  important  towns  are  Kandahar, 
Herat,  and  Mazar-i-Sharif.  The  Afghan  is  the 
dominant  race,  and  the  chief  tribes  are  the  Dur- 
ranis  and  the  Ghilzais,  numbering  about  2,200,- 
000,  The  prevailing  languages  are  Persian  and 
Pushtoo,  and  the  dominant  religion  is  that  of 
Islam. 

Little  is  known  of  Afghanistan's  natural  re- 
sources as  the  area  has  not  been  carefully  sur- 
veyed and  prospected.  The  northern  part  is  said 
to  be  fairly  rich  in  copper,  and  lead  is  found 
in  several  sections.  A  gold  mine  is  being  oper- 
ated at  Kandahar  under  the  supervision  of  a 
British  mining  expert,  and  precious  stones, 
particularly  lapis  lazuli,  are  found.  Manufactur- 
ing of  the  cottage  industry  type  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  country,  making  soap,  cloth, 
boots,  and  certain  other  articles  for  local  con- 
sumption. Carpets  are  made  both  for  domestic 
consumption  and  for  export.  Until  within  the 
last  few  years  Afghanistan  has  been  almost 
completely  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
world,  but  recently,  under  the  leadership  of 
King  Amanullah,  rapid  strides  have  been  made 
in  opening  the  country  to  international  trade 
and  intercourse.  During  1928  it  was  reported 
that  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Kabul  to 
the  British  frontier  was  proceeding  very  rap- 
idly. 

The    most    convenient    means     of     reaching 
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Afghanistan  from  the  outside  world  is  through 
British  Indian  ports,  as  the  country  has  no 
seaport  of  its  own.  India's  trade  with  Afghanis- 
tan amounts  to  about  $15,000,000  per  annum. 
Cotton  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  hardware,  leather, 
silver,  and  automobiles  are  taken  by  Afghanis- 
tan in  exchange  for  carpets,  timber,  fruits, 
vegetables,  several  kinds  of  nuts,  wool,  spices, 
silk,  hides,  cattle,  tobacco,  pulse,  ghee,  asafoetida, 
and  other  drugs.  Many  of  the  commodities  pass- 
ing from  India  to  Afghanistan  are  of  foreign 
manufacture,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  im- 
port from  Afghanistan  is  designed  for  reexport 
to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Since  1922  the  government  of  Afghanistan  has 
been  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  legisla- 
tive and  state  assemblies,  and  a  cabinet  which 
is  presided  over  by  the  king  himself.  The  reign- 
ing king  in  1928  was  Amanullah  Khan,  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  Amir,  when  his  father 
was  assassinated  in  1919.  In  1926  he  changed  his 
title  from  Amir  to  King.  The  European  tour  of 
Afghanistan's  king  in  1928  brought  into  world 
prominence  the  little-known  Eastern  kingdom. 

HISTORY.  During  the  year  the  press  teemed 
with  accounts  of  the  doings  of  this  small  king- 
dom, both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Amir,  Aman- 
ullah, and  his  Queen,  Shah  Khanum,  made  a 
tour  of  Europe,  which  included  visits  to  Italy, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Russia. 
The  royal  couple  were  received  with  open  arms 
on  all  sides  and  with  a  show  of  pomp  and  splen- 
dor which  reminded  many  observers  of  pre-war 
times.  Of  course  to  the  cynics  there  was,  to  some 
extent,  a  reason  for  all  this  attention  given  to 
the  ruler  of  the  little-known  Asiatic  state.  He 
was  pestered  with  business  agents  almost  every 
day  of  his  visit  for  concessions  to  exploit  his 
kingdom  or  with  contracts  to  purchase  huge 
quantities  of  supplies  to  send  home.  Amanullah 
showed  inklings  of  great  diplomacy  by  purchas- 
ing a  small  amount  of  supplies  in  each  country 
and  affably  receiving  all  requests  for  conces- 
sions and  promising  to  give  them  his  undivided 
attention  as  soon  as  he  had  enough  time,  promis- 
ing, in  the  meantime,  to  grant  such  requests  to 
that  applicant  who  would  benefit  his  country 
most.  After  his  triumphal  tour  of  Europe,  the 
Amir  made  state  visits  to  Persia  and  Turkey. 
Treaties  of  amity  and  good  will  were  signed 
among  the  three  countries  and  protocols  were 
agreed  to  by  the  terms  of  which  each  country 
agreed  to  take  a  conciliatory  attitude  in  case  of 
war  between  one  of  the  signatory  countries  and 
an  outside  power. 

One  of  the  principal  results  of  the  Amir's  tour 
was  a  real  attempt  to  modernize  or  westernize 
his  country.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Queen, 
the  emancipation  of  women  was  undertaken,  and 
radical  steps  such  as  the  removal  of  the  veil  in 
public  and  the  education  of  girls,  were  inaugur- 
ated, not,  however,  without  bitter  protests  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country.  Students 
were  also  sent  abroad  to  study  methods  of  en- 
gineering, education,  and  politics  in  the  more 
forward-looking  states  of  Europe.  A  vast  pro- 
gramme of  public  works,  including  roads  and 
bridges,  railways,  telephones  and  telegraphs,  air 
development,  etc.,  was  initiated  almost  as  soon  as 
the  ruler  reached  home.  This,  of  course,  neces- 
sitated a  large  outlay  of  money,  which  with  the 
consequent  increase  of  taxation  and  the  exor- 
bitant cost  of  the  king's  western  tour,  kindled 
fires  of  unrest  and  disgruntlement  not  pnly  with- 


in the  city  of  Kabul,  but  in  the  outlying  districts 
as  well. 

Other  radical  changes  invloved  the  abolition  of 
all  titles  and  forms  of  nobility,  the  increase  of 
military  service  from  two  to  three  years,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  powers  of  the  religious  leaders. 
These  reforms  were  adopted  mainly  by  decree 
of  the  Amir,  although  some  of  them  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  legislative  assembly,  which 
was  to  be  replaced  by  a  National  Assembly  elect- 
ed on  the  basis  of  universal  manhood  suffrage. 
An  abortive  attempt  to  introduce  the  cabinet 
system  of  government  failed  because  no  one  could 
be  found  who  was  strong  enough  politically  to 
form  a  cabinet  which  would  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  legislative  assembly. 

The  opposition  to  the  westernizing  programme 
of  the  Amir  was  deep-rooted  and  powerful.  As 
noted  above,  mutter  ings  were  heard  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  the  climax  was  reached  when  an 
order  was  issued  compelling  the  tribesmen  of 
the  hills  to  become  citizens  of  Afghanistan  by 
going  through  a  regular  process  of  naturalization. 
This  drastic  move,  as  far  as  the  tribesmen  were 
concerned,  resulted  in  an  armed  revolt,  which 
broke  out  in  November.  From  the  time  of  its  in- 
ception down  to  the  closing  days  of  the  year,  con- 
flicting reports  were  published  in  the  press  con- 
cerning its  course.  A  strict  censorship  was  es- 
tablished at  Kabul  and  outside  observers  were 
compelled  to  rely  on  reports  emanating  from 
northern  India.  The  leadership  in  the  revolt  was 
taken  by  the  SMnwari  tribe,  who  undoubtedly 
had  the  backing  of  the  Moslem  priests  who  bitter- 
ly resented  the  reduction  of  their  powers  and  the 
attempt  to  institute  educational  reforms,  which 
might  ultimately  reduce  them  to  an  impotent 
class. 

The  first  reports  of  the  fighting  indicated  that 
the  attacks  of  the  tribesmen  had  been  severely 
repulsed  under  the  leadership  of  the  Amir  him- 
self. As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  however,  the 
King's  position  was  not  painted  in  such  rosy 
colors.  His  capital  was  cut  off  from  outside  com- 
munication and  several  spectacular  rescues  of 
foreigners  were  made  by  airplane  sorties  from 
British  India.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to 
buildings  in  the  national  capital  during  the  at- 
tack of  the  tribesmen.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year 
it  was  reported  in  the  press,  that,  although  con- 
ditions had  quieted  to  some  extent,  the  position 
of  Amanullah  was  anything  but  strong.  It  was 
reported  that  in  order  to  save  his  kingship  he  was 
compelled  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  his  oppon- 
ents who  had  presented  a  message  demanding 
that  no  foreign  legations  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  Afghanistan,  that  no  more  Afghan 
students  should  be  allowed  to  go  abroad  to  study, 
and  that  those  students  already  sent  abroad 
should  be  immediately  recalled.  For  the  time  be- 
ing, at  least,  it  appeared  the  new-born  forces  of 
westernization  were  compelled  to  succumb  to  the 
traditional  male  superiority  complex  of  the  East. 

AFRICA.  The  various  divisions  of  Africa  in 
this  volume  are  discussed  tinder  their  own  heads. 
See  articles  on  the  respective  countries  and  ter- 
ritories, including  ETHIOPIA;  KENYA;  EGYPT; 
MOROCCO j  Turns;  SOUTH  AFKICA,  UNION  OF,  etc. 
See  also  the  articles  ANTHROPOLOGY;  ABOH^OL- 
OGY;  and  EXPXOEATION, 

AFRICA,  CULTURE  AND  LANGUAGE  OF.  See 
PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPEROCENT  STA- 
TIONS. Experiment  stations  were  in  operation 
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in  all  the  States  of  tlie  United  States  and  in 
the  territories  and  insular  possessions — Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  Virgin  Islands. 
The  total  funds  available  for  their  support  reach- 
ed a  sum  in  excess  of  $14,000,000.  Of  this  the 
Federal  Government  supplied  $3,597,640,  includ- 
ing an  additional  $480,000  under  the  Purnell 
Act  of  1925.  The  remainder  came  from.  State  ap- 
propriations and  allotments,  fees,  sales,  etc. 

Numerous  additions  were  provided  in  the  form 
of  buildings,  lands,  and  other  facilities  supplied 
by  the  States.  The  growth  of  this  enterprise  is 
further  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  research  projects,  aggregating  nearly  7000, 
and  a  working  force  of  approximately  3000  per- 
sons. An  unusual  number  of  changes  occurred  in 
the  directorships,  affecting  no  less  than  13  States, 
— Arizona,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Utah,  and  West 
Virginia. 

Congress  made  applicable  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  a  portion  of  the  Federal  appropriations 
for  agricultural  experiment  stations,  to  begin 
July  1,  1929.  A  station  was  to  be  established  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  to  be  conducted  in 
close  coordination  with  the  Federal  station  in 
operation  in  the  Islands  since  1901. 

The  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  the 
second  oldest  in  the  United  States,  celebrated  its 
semi-centennial  April  19,  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises and  a  large  representative  audience.  An  ex- 
periment station  was  organized  within  the  Geor- 
gia State  College  of  Agriculture. 

An  interesting  development  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricultural 
Economics  at  the  University  of  California,  with 
a  contribution  of  $1,500,000  by  the  Bancitaly 
Corporation  of  San  Francisco  in  tribute  to  its 
founder  and  president,  Mr.  A.  P.  Giannini.  The 
purpose  of  the  foundation  is  research,  and  its 
function  in  that  line  is  given  broad  scope,  A  half- 
million  dollars  was  designated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Giannini  Hall  to  house  the  foundation, 
completing  the  agricultural  quadrangle  at  Berke- 
ley. Dr.  C.  B.  Hutchinson  was  appointed  director 
of  the  foundation  and  associate  director  of  the 
experiment  station. 

The  research  professorship  in  soils  at  the  Cor- 
nell College  of  Agriculture  provided  by  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Lars  G.  Romell  of  the  Swedish  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  research  in  that  field  in- 
augurated. 

A  new  system  of  lysimeters  with  a  capacity  of 
149  tanks  was  installed  at  the  Tennessee  Station, 
embodying  the  latest  ideas  for  such  equipment  to 
study  soil  and  fertilizer  problems. 

A  plant  industry  building  at  the  Minnesota 
College  of  Agriculture  costing  $250,000  was  dedi- 
cated in  June,  providing  enlarged  modern  facili- 
ties for  research  in  agricultural  biochemistry. 
Eight  new  greenhouse  units  were  provided  at  that 
institution  for  research  in  plant  genetics,  plant 
physiology,  plant  pathology,  and  farm  crops, 
equipped  with  artificial  lights  so  that  two  gen- 
erations of  cereals  or  corn  may  be  grown  in 
one  year  to  hasten  development  of  new  varieties. 

In  Mississippi  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  made  for  a  main  station  building,  and  an  ag- 
gregate of  $513,000  provided  for  the  biennium 
1928-29,  including  the  maintenance  of  five  sub- 
sfeations. 

A  tract  of  500  acres  of  abandoned  farm  land 


near  Ithaca  was  given  to  Cornell  University  for 
forestry  experiments  and  as  an  observation 
ground  for  botanists. 

The  West  Indian  hurricane  in  September  se- 
verely damaged  the  buildings,  orchards,  and  other 
experimental  work  of  the  stations  in  Porto  Rico 
and  Virgin  Islands.  The  Everglades  Station  in 
Florida  likewise  met  with  severe  injury  from  the 
hurricane  and  the  attendant  flooding  from  Lake 
Okeechobee. 

Two  publications  of  special  interest  relating  to 
research  in  the  social  sciences  were  issued  during 
the  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  One  was  a  two-volume  work 
on  Research  Method  and  Procedure  in  Agricultu- 
ral Economics,  comprising  468  pages.  The  other 
was  on  Rural  Sociological  Research  in  the  United 
States,  comprising  114  pages.  Both  were  issued  in 
mimeographed  form,  for  the  assistance  of  work- 
ers in  the  respective  fields. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  long  director  of  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station,  and  Prof.  Willet  M.  Hays, 
a  leading  agronomist  and  later  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  died  during  the  year.  Dr. 
L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  chemist  of  the  New  York  State 
Station  at  Geneva,  and  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing  for 
40  years  connected  with  the  animal  husbandry 
work  at  Cornell,  retired  from  active  service. 

While  experiment  stations  were  expanding  less 
rapidly  in  Europe  and  other  countries,  several 
developments  were  to  be  noted.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  a  movement  was  under  consideration 
for  the  enlargement  of  agricultural  research,  fol- 
lowing recommendations  of  the  Imperial  Agri- 
cultural Research  Conference  in  1927  and  meet- 
ings in  1928  attended  by  representatives  from 
various  parts  of  the  Empire,  The  proposals  form- 
ulated were  before  the  governments.  A  chain 
of  12  "illustration  stations"  was  in  operation  in 
British  Columbia  under  the  supervision  of  the 
experimental  farm  at  Agassiz.  These  are  essenti- 
ally demonstration  farms  with  some  experimental 
work  and  also  the  growing  of  improved  seed  for 
sale. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth  decided  to  es- 
tablish in  Queensland  one  of  its  chain  of  research 
stations,  providing  £50,000  for  capital  expendi- 
ture and  £10,000  annually  for  maintenance.  A 
series  of  primary  produce  experiment  stations 
was  authorized  in  Queensland,  to  be  financed  by 
assessments  levied  on  growers  of  primary  prod- 
uce, matched  by  government  appropriations. 
The  South  Australian  Agricultural  Education 
Act  of  1927  provided  £5000  for  the  extension  of 
research  at  the  Waite  Agricultural  Research  In- 
stitute, with  increases  bringing  the  amount  up  to 
£15,000  by  1936-37.  The  Tea  Research  Institute 
of  Ceylon  inaugurated  its  work  with  an  entomol- 
ogist, mycologist,  and  biochemist. 

An  experiment  station  for  wheat  growing  was 
established  in  Sicily,  supported  jointly  by  that 
country  and  the  Italian  Government. 

The  Sakrand  Agricultural  Research  Station 
was  established  at  Sind,  to  deal  with  problems 
under  the  rapid  increase  of  irrigation,  including 
those  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the  Sukkur 
barrage  scheme.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture in  India  recommended  the  establishment 
of  an  Imperial  Council  on  Agricultural  Research, 
with  a  fund  of  $1,750,000. 

An  agricultural  experiment  and  demonstra- 
tion station  in  the  interior  of  China  was  planned 
to  be  opened  in  connection  with  the  Oberlin-Shan- 
si  Memorial  School, 
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Consult  also  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations,  1927,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK. 
Co5perative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  was  carried  on  in  the  48  States 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Extension  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  and  related  Fed- 
eral and  State  legislation.  Through  this  system 
over  4,500,000  instances  of  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved practices  on  the  farms  and  in  the  farm 
homes  in  1927  were  reported.  These  were  brought 
about  largely  by  the  successful  conduct  of  prac- 
tical demonstrations  to  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies under  the  direction  of  the  extension  agents 
and  through  meetings,  tours,  campaigns,  press 
articles  and  other  activities  of  the  extension 
forces. 

In  35,321  communities  extension  programmes 
were  worked  out  with  the  farming  people,  which 
provided  plans  for  more  efficient  farm  production 
and  marketing  and  for  better  living  conditions. 
Work  relating  to  farm  crops,  horticulture,  animal 
husbandry,  dairy  husbandry,  and  poultry  formed 
the  greater  part  of  the  activities  of  the  agricul- 
tural agents.  Efforts  to  improve  marketing  prac- 
tices dealt  with  the  standardization  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, the  development  of  high  quality  products, 
and  the  organization  and  conduct  of  cooperative 
marketing.  Assistance  in  marketing  was  given  to 
422,000  farm  families  and  3434  cooperative  as- 
sociations, which  did  a  business  of  over  $200,- 
000,000.  Information  obtained  in  Kansas  on  the 
influence  of  the  age  of  farmers  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  improved  agricultural  practices  showed 
that  men  between  36  and  55  years  of  age  made 
as  much  use  of  extension  information  as  did 
younger  farmers.  And  in  a  general  way  the  same 
was  true  of  farm  women. 

The  work  among  the  farm  women  related  to 
clothing,  foods,  nutrition,  house  furnishing,  home 
management,  health,  sanitation,  and  beautifica- 
tion  of  home  grounds.  Over  16,000  community 
clubs  with  307,565  members  were  in  operation. 

The  work  among  the  farm  youth  continued  to 
grow  in  interest  and  importance.  About  620,- 
000  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  44,188  4-H 
clubs,  of  whom  64.4  per  cent  completed  all  the 
work  on  their  projects.  They  conducted  776,000 
demonstrations  in  the  production  of  crops  and 
livestock  and  in  home  improvement,  with  the 
assistance  of  over  60,000  volunteer  local  leaders. 
A  second  national  4-H  club  camp  was  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  grounds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  June,  1928.  Over 
1000  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  4-H  clubs  in 
43"  States  attended  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1928.  Clarence  Goecke, 
of  Iowa,  12  years  old,  won  the  grand  prize  for  a 
steer  in  the  open  competition  and  sold  his  animal 
for  about  $8000.  He  also  took  about  $3000  in 
prizes.  Cups  offered  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  for  the 
best  records  in  demonstration  projects  conducted 
at  home  by  boys  and  girls  were  won  by  Sybil 
Herring,  of  Illinois,  and  John  Jackson,  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Emergency  activities  continued  to  be  features 
of  the  extension  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Extension  agents  in  the  flooded 
areas  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  made  special  ef- 
forts to  put  devastated  farms  on  a  'self-support- 
ing basis.  Assistance  was  given  to  the  American 
Bed  Cross  in  distributing  improved  varieties  of 


cotton,  soy  beans,  and  garden  seeds.  The  county 
forces  were  strengthened  through  the  use  of  spe- 
cial Federal  funds.  An  Act  of  Congress  of  Jan.  26, 
1928,  authorized  an  appropriation  for  the  em- 
ployment of  extension  agents  in  needy  counties 
in  that  region  and  the  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  May  16,  1928,  provided  $400,000  for 
this  purpose.  Similar  service  was  rendered  by  ex- 
tension agents  in  Vermont  following  the  great 
flood  in  that  State  in  October,  1927.  County 
agents,  at  the  request  of  the  governor,  made  a 
survey  of  the  agricultural  damage  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  the  St.  Francis  dam  in  California  in 
March,  1928,  which  flooded  over  10,000  acres  in 
Ventura  County. 

Extension  workers  in  the  region  invaded  by  the 
European  corn  borer  continued  efforts  to  impress 
the  farmers  with  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  ravages  of  this  pest  and  at  the 
same  time  encouraged  them  to  undertake  meas- 
ures for  dealing  with  it  as  a  permanent  foe  to 
corn  growing.  Numerous  demonstrations  of 
mechanical  control  methods  were  made  and  much 
useful  information  was  given  at  community  meet- 
ings and  through  bulletins,  posters,  and  the  press. 

Demonstration  work  on  Federal  reclamation 
projects  in  the  Western  States  was  continued 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  State 
extension  services.  Definitely  planned  programmes 
relating  to  crop  and  animal  production  and 
marketing  were  formulated  and  put  into  effect 
with  the  aid  of  the  people  living  on  these  projects. 
Special  extension  work  in  forestry  was  continued 
with  Federal  funds  provided  mider  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act.  This  included  demonstrations  and 
educational  work  regarding  forest  planting,  wood- 
land management,  and  forest  protection. 

The  Capper-Ketcham  Act  of  May  22,  1928,  pro- 
vided for  the  further  development  of  the  co- 
operative agricultural  extension  work  by  author- 
izing the  annual  appropriation  of  $980,000,  of 
which  $20,000  goes  to  each  State  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1929  and  for  each  year  thereafter  the  additional 
lump  sum  of  $500,000.  At  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  under  this  act  must  be  spent 
for  the  salaries  of  county  extension  agents,  who 
"shall  be  men  and  women  in  fair  and  just  pro- 
portions," and  these  funds  may  be  used  for  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  trains. 

The  motion-picture  laboratory  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  about  420  films.  There 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  distribution  and  use 
of  these  films  and  it  was  estimated  that  they  were 
shown  to  10,000,000  people  in  1928. 

The  Office  of  Exhibits  made  exhibits  at  76 
State,  interstate,  and  national  fairs. 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1928, 
about  $575,000  was  appropriated  for  the  Exten- 
sion Service  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Of  the  $22,492,800  used  in  the  States  and 
Hawaii,  about  $1,346,500  was  derived  from  direct 
appropriations  to  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
and  other  branches  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, $54,600  for  forestry  extension  work 
under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  $6,182,935  under 
the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  $980,000 
under  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act,  making  the  total 
amount  of  the  Federal  contribution  $8,564,050. 
This  was  met  by  approximately  $13?928»600  from 
sources  within  the  States,  including  $5,747,500  to 
offset  Federal  funds  under  the  Smith-Lever  and 
Clarke-MdSFary  acts,  $2,298^00  additional  State 
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and  college  funds,  $4,787,500  from  counties,  and 
$1,095,400  from  farm  bureaus  and  miscellaneous 
sources. 

About  $11,225,000  was  used  for  the  demonstra- 
tions and  other  activities  of  the  county  agricul- 
tural agents  and  their  leaders.  Much  of  their 
work  bore  on  the  problems  of  the  farm  home,  but 
$4,250,000  was  allotted  to  the  work  of  the  home 
demonstration  agents.  About  $1,430,000  was  used 
for  special  work  among  boys  and  girls,  about  $4,~ 
320,000  for  the  tasks  of  the  specialists  in  vari- 
ous branches  of*  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
$910,000  for  administration  and  $265,000  for  pub- 
lications. 

On  June  30,  1928  there  were  in  the  48  States 
2318  white  county  agricultural  agents,  941  home 
demonstration  agents,  145  paid  county  leaders  of 
boys'  and  girls'  4-H  clubs,  and  1004  specialists 
in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics  with  headquarters  at  the  agricultural 
colleges.  The  white  agents  did  much  effective 
work  which  directly  benefited  the  Negro  farmers 
and  their  families,  but  in  the  Southern  States 
there  were  also  271  Negro  men  and  women  agents. 
The  number  of  Negro  agents  was  temporarily 
reduced  from  the  lack  of  funds  for  their  support 
in  the  flooded  areas  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  Negro  agents  not  only  promoted  improved 
agricultural  production  and  food  preservation 
but  did  much  to  better  child  care,  health,  and 
sanitation  in  the  rural  homes. 

The  work  in  each  State  was  administered  by 
an  Extension  Director,  with  numerous  State  and 
district  leaders.  Including  the  supervisory  officers 
and  their  assistants  5161  persons  trained  in  agri- 
culture or  home  economics  were  employed  in  the 
States  in  1928.  These  public  agents  were  assisted 
by  over  240,000  voluntary  local  leaders  in  rural 
communities  in  the  several  States. 

Farmers'  institutes  were  held  in  1927  under  of- 
ficial supervision  in  11  States'.  In  all,  2260  insti- 
tutes were  conducted  with  an  attendance  of  1,- 
163,245. 

In  Hawaii,  extension  work  was  continued  "by 
the  Federal  Experiment  Station  during  1928.  An 
Act  of  Congress  of  May  16,  1928,  brought  this 
Territory  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  and  work  will  hereafter  be  done  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

In  Porto  Rico,  extension  work  was  continued 
by  the  Insular  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  The  Fed- 
eral Experiment  Statiton  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
continued  extension  work  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Thomas. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  In  England  and  Wales,  exten- 
sion work  was  continued  through  the  county  agri- 
cultural councils  on  plans  approved  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  In  1927,  344 
men  and  women  gave  their  whole  time  to  ex- 
tension instruction.  Of  these  49  were  agricultural 
organizers  in  53  counties,  who  did  demonstration, 
lecture,  and  advisory  work  and  directed  the  ac- 
tivities of  specialists.  There  were  also  part-time 
workers.  Instruction  was  given  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  dairying,  poultry,  farriery,  bee- 
keeping, veterinary  science,  farm  accounting,  and 
manual  processes.  The  universities  with  agri- 
cultural departments  and  the  agricultural  col- 
leges had  67  chemists,  entomologists,  mycologists, 
dairy  bacteriologists,  veterinarians,  and  econom- 
ists who  traveled  among  the  farmers  and  gave 
them  expert  advice.  The  women's  rural  insti- 
tutes, chiefly  attended  by  married  women,  con- 
tinued to  provide  training  in  practical  and  tech- 


nical subjects,  improve  village  life,  and  aid  local 
education  committees  in  child-welfare  work.  The 
courses  and  lectures  given  in  connection  with  the 
institutes  dealt  not  only  with  home  economics 
and  handicraft  but  also  with  English  literature, 
history,  citizenship,  arithmetic,  household  ac- 
counts, singing,  and  music. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisher- 
ies and  the  Board  of  Education  reported  in  April, 
1927,  the  results  of  an  extended  investigation  re- 
garding the  status  of  practical  education  for 
rural  women  and  girls  and  made  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the 
facilities  for  such  instruction.  It  was  found  that 
only  about  80  women  were  employed  full  time  in 
agricultural  education  in  England  and  Wales  as 
compared  with  300  men,  and  18  part-time  women 
workers  against  176  men.  There  was  a  serious 
lack  of  facilities  for  instruction  in  home  econom- 
ics. Very  little  was  being  done  for  girls  from 
14  to  16  years  of  age.  The  subcommittee  recom- 
mended that  the  local  education  authorities 
should  give  increased  assistance  to  such  volun- 
tary organizations  as  women's  institutes  in  the 
instruction  of  women  in  home  economics,  that 
more  itinerant  instruction  should  be  given  in 
dairying,  poultry,  horticulture,  and  farm  house- 
hold management,  and  that  scholarships  should 
Ibe  provided,  permitting  women  to  pass  from  itin- 
erant courses  to  farm  institutes  and  to  more  ad- 
vanced courses.  For  girls  from  14  to  16  years  of 
age,  organized  clay  courses  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  general  subjects  should  be  pro- 
vided in  every  county  and  correlated  with  the 
young  farmers*  club  work,  with  scholarships  for 
additional  instruction. 

In  Scotland  an  investigation  was  made  in  1927 
under  direction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
determine  "how  far  agricultural  education  is 
reaching  those  actually  engaged  in  farming  in 
Scotland  and  is  directly  productive  of  improve- 
ment of  farm  practice."  For  25  years  extension 
work  had  been  conducted  in  Scotland  by  county 
organizers  and  their  assistants  and  by  officers  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  at  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow.  There  had  been  a  great  change  in 
the  attitude  of  progressive  farmers  toward  this 
work  and  they  had  become  very  favorable  to  it  as 
giving  them  practical  benefits.  In  crop  produc- 
tion, use  of  fertilizers,  dairying,  and  poultry 
husbandry  much  improvement  in  farm  practice 
has  taken  place.  However,  agricultural  educa- 
tion has  not  yet  reached  the  mass  of  farmers,  it 
is  said.  There  was  a  lack  of  farm  organizations 
interested  in  the  extension  work  and  therefore 
too  much  time  had  been  spent  by  the  extension 
workers  in  giving  personal  service  to  individual 
farmers.  Local  winter  courses  were  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  means  for  reaching  large  numbers 
of  farmers. 

CANADA.  In  the  several  provinces  extension 
work  was  continued  by  public  agents  and  through 
short  courses  at  colleges  and  boys'  and  girls9 
clubs.  In  Nova  Scotia  since  the  reorganization  of 
extension  work  in  May,  1926,  by  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  a  great  expansion  of  activ- 
ities has  resulted.  During  1927  some  14  agri- 
cultural representatives  (county  agents)  were 
employed.  They  held  643  meetings,  aided  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs,  organized  school  and  commun- 
ity fairs,  formed  livestock  shipping  associations, 
and  gave  poultry  demonstrations.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  railroads,  demonstration  trains 
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were  run,  carrying  dairy  cows,  hogs,  poultry, 
models  of  lien  houses,  dairy  equipment,  and  ex- 
hibits of  foods  to  promote  health.  Pig,  calf,  and 
poultry  clubs  of  boys  and  girls  were  carried  on 
in  12  counties.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  52 
calf-feeding  competitions  were  conducted  by  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs,  in  some  of  which  the  same  ani- 
mal competed  three  years.  A  farm  boys'  week 
was  held  for  the  first  time  at  MaeDonald  College 
in  July,  1928,  at  which  21  counties  were  repre- 
sented by  250  boys.  In  Saskatchewan,  farm  boys' 
camps  have  become  an  important  feature  of  the 
junior  extension  work  of  the  university  and  are 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  agricultural  or 
other  rural  organizations.  Twenty-eight  boys'  and 
girls'  bacon-pig  clubs  were  conducted  in  this 
province  in  1927  and  the  animals  were  exhibited 
for  prizes  at  local  fairs  and  an  interclub  com- 
petition at  the  university.  In  the  winter  of  1926- 
27,  the  extension  department  of  the  university 
operated  an  agricultural  lecture  car  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  province  in  connection  with  the 
short  courses  for  farmers. 

AUSTRALIA.  Extension  work  continued  to  be 
carried  on  under  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
in  the  several  provinces. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  The  division  of  agri- 
cultural education  and  extension  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  supervised  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  called  Prosperity  League  Clubs,  which 
were  organized  and  managed  by  teachers  in  the 
rural  schools. 

INDIA.  Seven  of  the  8  provinces  of  India  had 
a  department  of  agriculture  in  charge  of  a  direc- 
tor of  experimental  and  demonstration  work. 
Each  province  was  divided  into  districts  consist- 
ing of  thousands  of  villages.  The  work  in  the  dis- 
tricts was  supervised  by  deputy  directors  or 
superintendents.  A  considerable  force  of  itinerant 
teachers  and  demonstrators  was  employed.  In 
some  provinces  skilled  laborers,  generally  native 
plowmen,  trained  on  government  farms,  assisted 
in  demonstrating  new  methods  or  implements. 
Demonstrations  on  the  farmers'  own  land  had 
generally  been  most  effective.  Sometimes  small 
tracts  of  land  at  the  villages  were  leased  for 
demonstration  purposes.  Itinerant  demonstration 
parties  carrying  improved  implements  in  carts 
went  from  village  to  village  and  showing  how  they 
are  operated  on  the  farms,  have  done  good  work. 
Seed  of  improved  varieties  of  wheat,  cotton,  and 
sugar  cane  were  widely  distributed.  Short  courses 
on  special  subjects  held  on  government  farms 
were  found  valuable.  A  variety  of  publications  in 
the  native  language  were  issued  by  the  agricul- 
tural departments. 

Demonstration  trains  were  operated  in  Bengal 
and  Punjab  in  1927.  There  were  special  cars  for 
crops,  animal  husbandry,  public  health,  weaving 
and  tanning  industries,  and  cooperative  activi- 
ties. In  Punjab  "concentration  work"  was  con- 
ducted in  56  villages  in  1927.  In  such  work  the 
farmers  of  a  village  codperate,  using  the  same 
improved  implements,  seeds,  and  farm  practices. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India, 
which  made  a  detailed  report  in  1928  on  exist- 
ing conditions,  with  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  rural  people,  favored  demon- 
stration work  as  the  best  method  of  induc- 
ing rural  people  to  adopt  new  and  improved 
practices.  Institutes  for  women  were  begun 
in  Bengal  in  1913  and  about  80  rural  insti- 
tutes were  operating  there  in  1928.  A  cen- 


tral organization  for  this  work  was  established 
in  1925,  which  publishes  a  monthly  magazine 
in  the  native  language. 

FRANCE.  The  extension  organization  under  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  included  inspectors-gen- 
eral in  the  eight  agricultural  regions,  directors 
of  agricultural  services  in  the  several  depart- 
ments (counties),  and  professors  of  agriculture 
or  special  subjects.  Work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  for  women  and  girls  was  continued. 
Some  private  organizations,  such  as  the  Patri- 
otic League  of  French  Women,  held  "rural  weeks" 
in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  implanting  in 
girls  of  all  social  conditions  a  love  for  the  coun- 
try by  giving  them  religious,  family,  home  man- 
agement, and  agricultural  training  which  may 
be  continued  at  their  homes  by  suitable  reading, 
correspondence  courses,  etc. 

BELGIUM.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  extension  work  through  num- 
erous specialists  in  agriculture,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, forestry,  and  farm  housekeeping.  The  League 
of  Belgian  'Peasants  in  1927  had  over  110,000 
farmers  in  its  parochial  agricultural  guilds, 
about  73,000  women  and  girls  in  its  farm  women's 
league,  and  about  13,000  members  in  its  350 
boys'  sections.  Through  its  publications  and  a 
considerable  variety  of  extension  activities,  the 
league  continued  to  have  large  influence  on  the 
betterment  of  agriculture  and  country  life  in 
Belgium. 

DENMARK.  Extension  work  continued  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  about  120  local 
farm  organizations.  Boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
on  the  American  plan  was  begun  in  Denmark  in 
1924  through  the  co5peration  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  the  International  Education 
Board  in  the  employment  of  F.  P.  Lund  of  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
managed  the  work  until  1926.  A  National  Com- 
mittee for  Aiding  in  the  Advancement  of  Young 
People  in  Agricultural  Work  was  then  formed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  with  which  the  In- 
ternational Education  Board  continued  to  co- 
operate by  contributing  funds.  National  leaders 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  were  appoint- 
ed and  money  was  allotted  to  agricultural  socie- 
ties for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  itinerant 
local  advisers.  A  considerable  number  of  different 
projects  for  boys  and  girls  were  undertaken,  as 
well  as  winter  short  courses. 

THE  NETHERLANDS.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture continued  to  carry  on  extension  work 
through  inspectors  of  agriculture.  Advisers  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture  were  located  in  the 
11  provinces,  together  with  specialists  in  dairy- 
ing, animal  and  poultry  husbandry,  and  beekeep- 
ing. 

SWEDEN.  Extension  work  continued  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  over  200  advisers  and  experts  employ- 
ed by  the  26  county  agricultural  societies,  sub- 
sidized by  the  general  Government.  The  young 
farmers'  league,  with  local  groups  in  the  several 
parishes,  continued  its  activities,  which  resemble 
those  of  boys*  and  girls*  clubs.  The  league  re- 
ceives contributions  from  the  Government,  the 
general  Agricultural  Society  of  Sweden,  the  Clara 
Lachman  Fund,  and  the  International  Education 
Board,  The  girls  were  trained  by  lectures  fol- 
lowed by  discussions,  practical  courses  in  home 
economics  and  weaving,  demonstrations,  competi- 
tions, and  study  trips. 
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FINLAND.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
tinued to  supervise  extension  work  with  men 
and  women,  which  receives  annual  subsidies  from 
the  Government.  These  funds  are  divided  among 
agricultural  and  home  management  societies, 
through  which  they  are  distributed  to  local  or- 
ganizations. Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
home  industries.  Itinerant  schools  are  conducted 
in  which  the  men  are  taught  carpentry  and  the 
women  weaving  and  sewing.  There  ai*e  also  more 
than  100  "practice  homes"  in  which  girls  are 
trained  by  farm  housewives. 

GERMANY.  Experiment  clubs  for  large  land- 
owners and  for  small  farmers  continued  to  op- 
erate in  Saxony,  East  Prussia,  and  Wurttemberg. 
These  clubs  were  first  organized  in  1921  among 
large  landowners  in  Saxony.  The  chamber  of 
agriculture  of  that  province  soon  undertook  to 
organize  clubs  among  the  peasant  farmers,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  agricultural  schools. 
At  first  all  the  clubs  paid  their  own  expenses, 
but  since  1926  the  chambers  of  agriculture  have 
given  contributions  from  public  funds  to  the 
small  farmers3  clubs,  and  sometimes  to  those  of 
the  large  landowners.  Each  club  has  a  director, 
who  is  usually  a  farmer's  son,  trained  in  an  agri- 
cultural school.  Experiments  in  crop  growing, 
animal  feeding,  dairying,  etc.,  are  conducted  on 
the  farms  of  club  members.  The  farm  bookkeep- 
ing bureaus  continued  to  keep  books  for  farmers 
or  to  organize  bookkeeping  on  the  farm  and  to 
help  the  small  farmers  through  special  courses, 
lectures,  and  sale  of  forms.  Since  1925  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests  of  the 
empire  has  made  provision  for  the  practical 
training  of  girls  through  a  two-year  apprentice- 
ship in  accredited  farm  homes.  Such  apprentice- 
ship forms  a  part  of  the  training  of  farm  home 
teachers.  The  rural  housewives'  societies  begun 
in  1898  in  East  Prussia  and  united  in  an  Im- 
perial Federation  in  1916,  had  in  1928,  23  pro- 
vincial associations  and  1350  local  societies. 
These  societies  have  lectures  and  courses  in  home 
economics  and  agriculture,  have  established  mar- 
kets, and  have  collaborated  with  the  chambers 
of  agriculture  in  the  improvement  of  home  man- 
agement, gardening,  and  poultry  work. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA.  Through  an  agricultural 
broadcasting  commission  organized  in  1925,  daily 
programmes  on  agricultural  subjects,  trade,  and 
meteorological  reports  are  regularly  broadcast, 
and  also  weekly  programmes  for  the  farm  women. 

SWITZERLAND.  The  Swiss  Peasants  Union  con- 
tinued to  conduct  extension  work  through  travel- 
ing lecturers.  Boys  who  have  completed  the  com- 
pulsory primary  school  may  attend  short  courses 
of  a  few  days  on  agricultural  subjects  in  village 
schools  or  winter  courses  from  November  to 
April  in  primary  agricultural  schools.  Girls  may 
attend  15-day  courses  in  home  economics,  horti- 
culture, poultry,  etc.,  held  at  agricultural  schools 
or  by  itinerant  teachers  in  the  villages. 

ITALY.  A  corps  of  itinerant  teachers  supported 
with  public  funds  continued  to  instruct  farmers 
in  intensive  methods  of  agriculture  and  the  use 
of  new  crops  and  improved  implements.  From 
1926  the  Federation  of  Agricultural  Consortia, 
in  collaboration  with  the  Italian  Radiophone 
Union,  has  broadcast  week-day  programmes  on 
commodity  prices,  weather  forecasts3  and  agri- 
cultural subjects.  Itinerant  courses  in  agricul- 
ture have  been  given  for  three  years  by  a  nation- 
al organization,  which  operates  automobiles 
equipped  for  showing  motion  pictures  in  the 


open  air.  The  films  are  obtained  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  Cinematographical  Union  founded  by 
royal  decree  in  1926  to  collect  and  distribute 
agricultural  films. 

ECUADOR.  Since  1924  a  board  of  agriculture 
under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  Agri- 
culture, and  Justice  has  supervised  agricultural 
experimentation  and  education,  including  ex- 
tension work  by  itinerant  officers  who  give  prac- 
tical instruction  and  assist  in  the  control  of 
plant  and  animal  diseases  and  pests.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1927  an  intensive  course  in  agriculture 
for  the  training  of  extension  agents  was  given. 

BRAZIL.  On  the  recommendation  of  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  In- 
dustry, and  Commerce,  a  law  was  enacted  in  1926 
which  provided  for  extension  work  on  the  general 
plan  used  in  the  United  States.  The  demonstra- 
tions in  crop  growing  carried  on  by  farmers 
through  contracts  with  the  Government  were  con- 
tinued. 

Consult  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  1928,  by  C.  W.  Warburton  (U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture ) .  History  of  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Work  in  the  United  States, 
1785-1923,  by  A.  C.  True  (U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publication  15,  1928). 

AGBICULTUBAL  LEGISLATION.  The 
question  of  attempting  to  relieve  the  agricultural 
situation  in  the  United  States  by  Federal  legis- 
lation continued  to  be  one  of  the  major  political 
issues  in  1928,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
problem  was  still  unsolved.  The  modified  McNary- 
Haugen  Bill  to  establish  a  Federal  farm  board  to 
aid  in  the  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  in  the  control  and  disposition  of 
surpluses,  previously  referred  to  (see  1927  YEAK 
BOOK,  Agricultural  Legislation],  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  12  by  a  vote  of  53  to  23  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  3  by  a  vote  of 
204  to  121.  On  May  23,  however,  the  bill  was 
vetoed  by  President  "Coolidge  in  a  vigorous  mes- 
sage of  disapproval,  in  which  he  said  in  part: 
"It  includes  several  provisions,  which,  if  unen- 
cumbered by  objectionable  features,  would  form  a 
basis  for  a  measure  that  should  do  much  to  de- 
velop stronger  business  organizations  in  agricul- 
ture. But  the  present  bill  contains  not  only  the 
so-called  equalization  fee  and  other  features  of 
the  old  measure  prejudicial,  in  my  opinion,  to 
sound  public  policy  and  to  agriculture,  but  also 
new  and  highly  objectionable  provisions.  In  its 
entirety  it  is  little  less  undesirable  than  the 
earlier  measure." 

Among  the  weaknesses  and  perils  ascribed  by  the 
President  to  the  measure  included  its  attempted 
fixing  of  prices;  the  retention  of  the  so-called 
equalization  fee,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  sales 
tax  upon  the  entire  community;  the  widespread 
bureaucracy  which  he  maintained  would  be  set 
up;  its  encouragement  to  profiteering  and  waste- 
ful distribution  by  middlemen ;  its  eventual  stim- 
ulation of  overproduction;  and  the  aid  which 
sales  abroad  of  surplus  products  at  reduced 
prices  would  render  to  foreign  competitors  of 
American  agriculture  and  industry. 

The  veto  was  considered  by  the  Senate  on  May 
25,  and,  with  50  votes  to  override  and  31  in  sup- 
port of  his  position,  the  measure  failed  of  re- 
passage.  The  issues  presented  continued  to  be 
warmly  discussed  during  the  ensuing  presidential 
campaign,  with  the  platforms  and  candidates  of 
both  parties  in  apparent  sympathy  with  the  gen- 
era.1  principle  of  Federal  relief.  On  December  4 
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in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  President 
Coolidge  put  forward  the  following  suggestions: 
"The  Government  should  aid  in  promoting  order- 
ly marketing  and  in  handling  surpluses  clearly 
due  to  weather  and  seasonal  conditions.  As  a  be- 
ginning there  should  be  created  a  Federal  farm 
"board  consisting  of  able  and  experienced  men  em- 
powered to  advise  producers3  associations  in 
.establishing  central  agencies  of  stabilization  cor- 
porations to  handle  surpluses,  to  seek  more 
economical  means  of  merchandising,  and  to  aid 
the  producer  in  securing  returns  according  to 
the  quality  of  his  product.  A  revolving  loan  fund 
should  be  provided  for  the  necessary  financing  un- 
til these  agencies  shall  have  developed  means  of 
financing  their  operations  through  regularly  con- 
stituted credit  institutions." 

A  bill  along  these  general  lines,  the  principle 
of  which  subsequently  received  the  endorsement 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  introduced 
by  Senator  McNary  on  December  5.  No  action 
was  taken  by  Congress  prior  to  its  recess  on  De- 
cember 22,  however,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  legis- 
lation would  be  attempted  in  the  few  remaining 
weeks  of  the  short  session  ending  on  Mar.  3, 
by  the  newly  elected  Congress. 

Another  matter  long  in  controversy  in  which 
attempts  were  once  more  unsuccessful  was  that 
of  the  disposition  of  the  Government's  holdings 
at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.  This  question  had  been 
of  special  interest  to  agriculture  because  of  the 
proposed  partial  utilization  of  these  holdings  in 
fertilizer  production.  A  measure  providing  for 
governmental  operation  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
plant  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  March  13  by  a 
vote  of  48  to  25  and  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  May  16  by  a  vote  of  251  to  165.  This 
measure  was  never  signed  by  the  President,  how- 
ever, but  failed  of  enactment  by  a  so-called 
"pocket  veto." 

Aside  from  the  annual  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  discussed  elsewhere  (see 
AGRICTJLTUBE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPABTMENT  OF), 
the  outstanding  legislative  accomplishment  of 
1928  was  the  passage  of  the  Capper-Ketcham 
Act  providing  additional  Federal  aid  for  co- 
operative extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  This  measure  was  signed  by 
President  Coolidge  May  22,  and  was  made  im- 
mediately effective  by  an  initial  appropriation 
of  $980,000  for  use  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1929.  Under  Its  provisions  the  48  States 
and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  each  are  granted 
$20,000  annually  for  the  further  development 
of  the  extension  work  with  farm  men,  women, 
and  children  originally  authorized  by  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914;,  This  appropriation  is 
increased  by  $500,000  per  annum  in  subsequent 
years,  this  amount  being  divided  on  an  allot- 
ment basis  whereby  each  State  and  Hawaii  will 
receive  from  the  fund  an  amount  in  proportion 
to  the  relation  which,  their  respective  rural  popu- 
lations bear  to  the  total  rural  population  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  the  further  condition 
that  each  makes  available  from  State,  Territorial, 
college,  county,  local,  or  individual  sources  a  like 
amount  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Federal  funds.  It  is  expected  that  these  increased 
appropriations,  which  it  m  definitely  provided 
must  supplement  and  not  replace  existing  re- 
sources, will  permit  of  a  more  symmetrical  ex— 
pansion  of  the  extension  system, 


regards  the  hitherto  comparatively  retarded  work 
in  home  economics  and  with  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs. 

The  Standard  Container  Act  of  1928,  adopt- 
ed May  1,  1928,  established  Federal  standards 
for  hampers,  round  stave  baskets,  and  splint 
baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  use  of  non-standard  containers 
was  prohibited  after  Nov.  1,  1929,  This  law 
supplemented  the  Standard  Container  Act 
of  1916,  which  fixed  standards  for  grape  baskets, 
berry  baskets,  and  small  till  baskets,  and  like 
it  will  be  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Outside  the  United  States  the  most  important 
legislation  of  the  year  was  the  Agricultural 
Credits  Act  of  Great  Britain  approved  by  the 
King  on  August  3.  This  act  was  designed  to 
improve  the  credit  facilities  of  farmers  as  re- 
gards long-term  loans  for  the  purchase  or  im- 
provement of  agricultural  land  and  short-term 
loans  for  ordinary  trading  purposes.  No  loans 
are  to  be  made  by  the  Government  itself,  the 
long-term  loans  being  handled  by  an  authorized 
agricultural  mortgage  corporation,  and  short- 
term  credit  being  facilitated  merely  by  em- 
powering existing  banks  to  accept  as  security 
for  loans  the  farmer's  livestock,  implements,  or 
crops.  These  items  constitute  the  tenant  farm- 
er's main  assets,  and  loans  thereon  will  now 
be  permitted  under  an  arrangement  whereby 
they  become  preferred  claims,  ranking  second 
only  to  rents  and  taxes. 

Another  significant  enactment  was  the  New 
South  Wales  Primary  Products  Act.  As  amended 
in  1928,  this  act  permits  the  establishment  of 
marketing  boards  for  most  of  the  primary  agri- 
cultural commodities  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
producers  of  the  commodity  concerned.  Once 
constituted,  a  board  is  given  full  control  of  the 
commodity,  which  may  be  exercised  either  by 
direct  sales  or  by  a  regulation  of  distribution 
through  existing  channels  by  a  system  of  licens- 
ing. 

AGBICUI/TUBAIi  WASTES,  UTILIZATION. 
See  AGRICULTURE. 

AGrRICtJXTTJBE.  The  position  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  farming  people  continued  to  com- 
mand wide  attention.  In  the  United  States  it 
entered  into  the  presidential  campaign  as  it 
never  had  before.  It  was  regarded  by  both  parties 
as  the  most  urgent  economic  problem  of  the  na- 
tion, and  promises  of  relief  measures  were  freely 
made.  While  generalities  were  indulged  in  as 
previously,  the  form  which  these  measures  should 
take  seemed  to  be  crystallizing  around  the  tariff, 
cheaper  transportation,  and  the  provision  of 
a  Federal  farm  board  or  commission  to  work 
out  effective  economic  remedies.  While  the  lat- 
ter provision  was  regarded  by  some  as  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  on  the  problem  to  another  agency 
of  supposedly  superior  wisdom,  in  detail  the 
plan  for  such  a  board  outlined  by  the  success- 
ful candidate  centred  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  marketing  and  the  building 
up  of  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled,  stabil- 
ization corporations,  vfij^^xatSSS,  ^advances  of 
capital  from  ^e.JMCeral  Government.  Such  a 
board  vould  l&pfist  in  the  development  of  clear- 
ing hou^eia  fof  agricultural  products  and  ade- 
quatp^warehousing  facilities,  the  elimination  of 
w^te  in  distribution,  and  tie  solution  of  ofeer 
problems  as  they  arise. 

One  marked  step  in  advance  was  the  "broader 


realization  that  agriculture  is  not  a  single  in- 
dustry but  an  aggregation  of  specialized  Indus-  " 
tries  largely  independent  in  their  economic 
relationships;  hence  depression  in  different 
branches  of  farming  comes  from  widely  different 
sources  and  causes.  Less  faith  was  felt  in  the 
efficacy  of  any  single  legislative  measure  as  a 
general  panacea,  but  realization  became  more 
widespread  that  sound  and  permanent  relief 
can  only  come  through  complete  determination 
of  the  causes,  which  will  lead  to  solution  through 
various  lines  of  action.  See  AGRICULTURAL 
LEGISLATION. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION.  Inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  the  agricultural  situation,  the 
reason  of  disparity  between  that  industry  and 
other  industries  in  a  period  of  general  pros- 
perity, and  closer  study  of  various  manifesta- 
tions and  causes  of  the  general  problem  con- 
tinued to  receive  attention  by  numerous  agencies, 
including  chambers  of  commerce,  banking  associa- 
tions, and  business  interests,  as  well  as  econo- 
mists, publicists,  and  agricultural  exports.  The 
fundamental  relation  of  agriculture  and  busi- 
ness was  emphasized  by  agencies  representing 
commercial  interests;  and  attention  was  called 
to  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  recent 
years  with  increased  efficiency  of  agricultural 
production,  the  extension  of  farming  to  new 
areas,  and  the  altered  relation  of  American  agri- 
culture to  world  markets. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  sub- 
mitted a  referendum  on  agriculture  to  its  mem- 
ber organizations  with  seven  recommendations, 
including  strict  coSrdination  of  the  land  recla- 
mation and  reforestation  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  delay  in  bringing  additional  areas 
into  agricultural  production  at  public  expense 
until  economically  needed,  reasonable  protection 
for  the  branches  of  agriculture  subject  to  de- 
structive foreign  competition,  support  of  co- 
operative marketing,  development  and  adapta- 
tion of  agricultural  credit  facilities,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  farm  board  to  consider  the 
problems  peculiar  to  agriculture,  and  adequate 
appropriations  for  continuing  economic  and 
scientific  agricultural  research. 

The  complexity  of  the  cause  of  agricultural 
depression  was  brought  out  at  the  convention 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  in  Octo- 
ber. A  basic  difficulty  was  described  as  a  lack 
of  adjustment  between  what  is  produced  and 
what  is  consumed.  Not  only  overproduction 
but  underconsumption  is  instrumental  in  produc- 
ing an  unwieldy  surplus.  This  suggests  the  im- 
portance of  new  uses  of  products  of  the  soil 
and  avoidance  of  wastes.  Future  success  of  the 
farmer  was  declared  to  lie  in  improving  his 
labor  income,  rather  than  in  the  unearned  in- 
crement due  to  the  advance  in  value  of  his 
farm  lands.  Tax  relief  through  adjustments, 
basing  taxation  systems  on  ability  to  pay,  the 
recognition  that  capital  values  of  the  farm 
must  reflect  earning  power  rather  than  inflated 
prices  for  real  estate,  and  the  transfer  of  a 
larger  proportw»  ,Q£.  real  estate  taxes  to  other 
types  of  taxation  were  measures  strongly 
stressed.  ,  '"^»  "^^ 

The  question  of  more  equitable  falnn  taxes 
was  receiving  increased  attenfeon.  Various 
studies  have  been  made  by  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  sta- 
tions in  the  States,  often  In  collaboration  with 
constituted  State  taxation  agencies,  with  re- 


sults which  have  been  received  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  favorable  public  interest.  Certain  of 
these  inquiries  have  demonstrated  that  taxes 
on  agricultural  property  are  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  income  than  on  other  property.  Relief, 
where  undertaken,  has  come  through  widening 
the  base  of  taxation  for  schools  and  road  pur- 
poses, and  tapping  new  sources  of  revenue  to 
supplement  the  general  property  tax.  Since  the 
farmers'  tax  problem  is  essentially  a  State  and 
local  one  rather  than  a  Federal  problem,  reme- 
dial action  must  come  from  those  sources. 

With  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  tariff 
to  agriculture,  it  was  pointed  out  that  one- 
third  of  the  total  agricultural  production  of 
the  United  States  meets  the  products  of  foreign 
competitors  in  our  own  markets.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  showed  that  in  the  calendar 
year  1924  no  less  than  45  per  cent  of  the  im- 
ports of  dutiable  articles  consisted  of  essentially 
competitive  agricultural  products.  The  rela- 
tionship of  agriculture  to  world  markets  in 
1928  was  quite  different  from  what  it  formerly 
was.  Thirty  years  previous,  about  27  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  output 
entered  the  export  trade,  as  against  15  per  cent 
during  recent  years;  hence  in  the  earlier  period 
agricultural  commodities  exported  had  their 
prices  determined  in  the  world  market,  and  con- 
sequently less  influenced  by  the  tariff.  With 
agricultural  exports  decreasing  in  proportion  to 
total  exports  as  well  as  to  total  agricultural  out- 
put, and  with  imports  of  agricultural  products 
offering  increased  competition  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, the  relation  of  agriculture  to  the  tariff 
was  materially  changed. 

Improvement  of  agriculture,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  necessitated  a 
combination  of  individual  efficiency,  cooperative 
enterprise,  and  wise  public  policy.  Many  of  the 
fundamental  principles  that  make  for  success 
in  industry  and  trade  can  be  applied  to  agri- 
culture. In  his  judgment  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce wastes  in  production  and  distribution,  to 
expand  markets,  to  find  new  uses  for  agricul- 
tural products,  to  organize  producers  for  great- 
er bargaining  power,  and  to  invoke  government 
aid  in  research  and  in  the  maintenance  or  crea- 
tion of  favorable  market  conditions.  Legislation 
is  considered  essential  for  the  control  of  recur- 
ring surpluses  of  farm  products,  so  as  to  mini- 
mize price  fluctuations.  It  is  argued  that  the 
vital  importance  of  the  surplus  problem,  not 
only  to  agriculture  but  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
makes  its  solution  in  some  measure  a  proper 
governmental  responsibility. 

A  survey  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  March,  1928,  showed  that  farm  real  estate 
values  were  only  17  per  cent  above  the  pre- 
war level,  compared  with  57  per  cent  above 
that  level  in  1921.  Taking  into  account  the 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
farm  real  estate  values  as  a  whole  were  about 
20  per  cent  below  the  position  they  held  fifteen 
years  before.  This  decline  in  values  was  regarded 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  depression,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  those  who  purchased  lands 
at  high  values,  since  real  estate  comprises  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  average  farmer's  capital 
investment  and  provides  the  security  for  most 
of  his  borrowings.  The  decline  in  values  in  1927 
was  less  than  in  the  immediately  preceding 
years. 

As   a   measure    of   the   purchasing  power    of 
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farm  products  in  terms  of  retail  prices  which 
the  farmers  pay,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
showed  that  in  September  the  index  of  retail 
prices  paid  by  farmers  stood  at  approximately 
157  compared  with  100  before  the  World  War. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  in  that  month  were 
141  per  cent  of  pre-war  averages,  these  two 
price  levels  indicating  a  relative  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  of  90,  with  100  repre- 
senting the  base  period  1910  to  1914.  The  corre- 
sponding figure  for  1921  dropped  to  75  and, 
with  some  fluctuations,  has  since  shown  a  gen- 
eral increase.  This  figure  does  not  take  account 
of  farm  taxes  which  are  about  250  per  cent  of 
the  pre-war  level,  and  of  farm  wages  which  are 
170  per  cent  of  that  level. 

One  remedy  for  the  agricultural  situation 
advanced  in  some  quarters,  and  with  consider- 
able plausibility,  was  the  extension  of  corpora- 
tion farming,  or  farming  on  a  large  industrial 
scale.  In  advocacy  of  this,  cases  were  cited  in 
the  WTest  where  production  cost  had  been  re- 
duced by  wheat  growing  on  large  areas  with  ex- 
tensive use  of  machinery,  and  of  large-scale 
operations  elsewhere  in  other  lines  of  produc- 
tion. While  opportunity  exists  for  expansion  of 
corporation  farming  under  certain  conditions, 
this  is  not  regarded  with  favor  as  advantageous 
to  agriculture  or  as  a  remedy  for  agricultural 
depression.  ,Instead,  those  who  look  upon  agri- 
culture as  a  mode  of  life  as  well  as  a  business 
urge  that  farming  is  and  must  continue  to  be 
an  individualistic  business  of  small  units  and 
independent  ownership.  To  that  end  farms  of 
proper  size  for  the  individual  farmer  are  ad- 
vocated as  the  aim,  and  the  independence  of 
the  farmer  thus  maintained. 

PRODUCTION  IN  1928.  The  year  was  marked 
by  notable,  though  not  uniform,  improvements. 
The  situation  with  respect  to  crops  was  less 
uneven  than  in  any  year  since  1920;  at  least 
there  were  fewer  distress  areas.  The  gross  in- 
come from  all  agricultural  products  was  esti- 
mated to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  increase  in  values  was  due 
chiefly  to  improvement  in  the  livestock  indus- 
tries, which  prospered  conspicuously.  Returns 
from  cash  grain,  hay,  tobacco,  and  potatoes  were 
expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  1927;  but  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  declared,  "It  is 
clear  that  the  year  will  carry  forward  the  story 
of  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  post-war 
depression."  Many  branches  of  the  agricultural 
industry  continued  to  make  gains  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  production  and  likewise  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  supply  to  demand. 

The  season  was  one  of  relative  heavy  produc- 
tion despite  hampering  weather  conditions  in 
some  areas.  The  acreage  of  crops  harvested  was 
the  largest  on  record,  exceeding  that  of  1927 
by  8,000,000  acres,  or  2.4  per  cent,  the  increase 
being  larger  than  that  of  any  year  since  1918. 
The  increase  was  quite  well  distributed  through- 
out the  country,  and  was  divided  among  cotton, 
spring  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  leading  crops. 
A  decline,  representing  a  shift  to  more  inten- 
sive crops,  took  place  in  the  acreage  previously 
devoted  to  hay. 

The  wheat  production  was  the  largest  since 
1919,  amounting  to  over  900,000,000  bushels. 
The  increase  was  mostly  in  hard  winter  and 
durum  wheat.  Sharp  changes  in  temperature  in 
the  spring  destroyed  the  winter  wheat  seeded 
in  fully  10,000,000  acres  and  thinned  the  stand 
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on  a  large  additional  acreage.  Reseeding  was 
complicated  by  a  cold  and  wet  June.  The  in- 
dications were  that  the  world's  supply  of  wheat 
for  the  1928-29  marketing  season  would  be 
about  5  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  1927-28 
season.  Canada,  the  most  important  competitor 
of  the  United  States  in  wheat,  had  a  record 
crop.  Europe  outside  of  Russia  had  a  crop  some- 
what larger  and  of  better  quality  than  in  1927. 
Turkey  and  northern  China  had  short  wheat 
crops.  It  was  expected  that  the  increase  in 
the  world's  supply  would  be  considerably  offset 
by  an  increase  in  demand,  consumption  in  Europe 
being  stimulated  by  a  relatively  low  price  and 
by  the  shortage  of  the  corn  crop  in  southern 
Europe. 

The  corn  crop  of  nearly  2,900,000  bushels  was 
the  largest  crop  since  1923.  The  acreage  was 
a  little  larger  than  that  harvested  in  1927, 
and  the  yields  averaged  slightly  better,  although 
in  some  important  corn-raising  States  the  yields 
were  disappointing.  The  acreage  occupied  by 
corn  was  by  far  the  largest  devoted  to  any 
single  crop,  amounting  in  1928  to  more  than 
100,000,000  acres,  nearly  equal  to  the  combined 
area  of  the  principal  cereal  crops.  A  scarcity 
of  corn  and  other  feedstuffs  in  Europe  was  a 
factor  in  maintaining  relatively  good  'prices  for 
corn  through  the  season  of  1925  and  was  likely 
to  be  in  1929.  In  some  of  the  southern  European 
countries  the  crop  was  smaller  than  in  1927, 
which  would  leave  no  export  surplus  and  might 
require  imports  to  meet  domestic  requirements. 
Argentina  was  the  greatest  competitor  in  corn 
markets,  selling  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in*the 
port  markets  of  the  United  States.  Production 
in  that  country  amounted  to  306,000,000  bushels 
in  1927  compared  with  a  pre-war  average  of 
192,000,000.  Most  of  the  corn  crop  is  placed  on 
the  market,  relatively  little  being  fed  or  used 
otherwise  locally. 

The  rye  crop  was  considerably  less  than  in 
1927,  the  estimate  being  a  little  less  than  42,- 
000,000  bushels  compared  with  58,164,000 
bushels  in  1927.  The  crop  was  the  lowest  for 
many  years,  except  in  1926,  when  it  amounted 
to  40,795,000  bushels.  Russia's  rye  crop  was 
short,  which  doubtless  would  lead  to  the  import 
of  more  wheat  than  during  the  preceding  year. 
Oat  production,  which  is  the  largest  of  any  of 
the  cereal  grains,  was  the  highest  since  1924, 
and  considerably  above  the  average.^  The  crop 
amounted  to  nearly  one  and  a  half  billion  bushels 
compared  with  1,182,594,000  bushels  in  1927. 
Barley  was  a  record  crop  for  acreage  and  produc- 
tion, much  above  the  average  in  both  respects. 
The  crop  was  estimated  at  356,868,000  bushels, 
or  about  91,000,000  bushels  more  than  in  1927. 
Rice  and  buckwheat  produced  average  crops, 
although  lower  than  in  1927,  but  the  flaxseed 
crop  was  below  the  average.  Hay  (tame)  was 
considerably  below  the  production  in  1927,  which 
was 'a  record  crop. 

The  crop  of  white  potatoes  was  a  record  one, 
much  above  the  average.  It  was  estimated  at 
462,943,000  bushels,  or  approximately  60,000,- 
000  bushels  more  than  in  1927*  Tk&  increase  was 
partly  due  t©  exggnaion  "of  acreage  and  partly 
to  higher  yieMT  "The  lower  price  served  to  give 
the  farm  Rvalue  of  the  crop  a  total  far  below 
that  af  1927.  It  was  expected  that  fully  15 
per  cent  of  the  potato  crop  would  be  utilized 
as  feed  for  livestock  or  wasted.  The  tobacco  crop 
was  well  up  to  the  average,  with  a  production 
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of  1,373,500,000  pounds,  a  notable  increase  over 
1927.  Prices,  however,  were  not  as  good,  which 
gave  the  crop  a  farm  value  somewhat  less  than 
the  previous  year.  Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
increased  14  per  cent  over  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  United  Kingdom  and  China, 
the  leading  markets  for  this  type  of  tobacco, 
took  substantially  large  quantities  and  the  ex- 
ports of  cigarettes  to  China  increased.  The  in- 
creased  use  of  cigarettes  and  the  limited  foreign 
production  of  similar  tobacco  had  placed  the 
American  flue-cured  tobacco  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion. Shipments  of  darker  pipe  and  chewing 
tobaccos  which  meet  increased  foreign  competi- 
tion were  reduced. 

Cotton  was  planted  on  an  increased  acreage 
of  over  11  per  cent  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  which  made  the  1928  area  in  that  crop 
only  4  per  cent  below  the  record  acreage  of 
1926.  Losses  from  the  boll  weevil,  however, 
were  the  heaviest  since  the  first  few  years  after 
that  pest  spread  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt, 
and  weather  conditions  were  unfavorable  to  the 
crop.  In  consequence,  the  production  was  esti- 
mated at  about  14,373,000  bales  compared  with 
17,977,000  bales  in  1926.  The  relatively  small 
crop  in  1027  of  12,955,000  bales  was  held  down 
by  acreage  reduction,  boll  weevil,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi floods.  With  the  exception  of  1925  and 
1926,  the  cotton  production  of  1928  had  rarely 
been  exceeded.  Cotton  exports  in  the  fiscal  year 
3927-28  declined  30  per  cent  in  volume,  al- 
though in  value  the  decline  amounted  to  only 
5  per  cent.  This  was  a  reflection  of  the  higher 
price  prevailing  in  that  year.  See  also  articles 
on  individual  crops. 

AGBICTJLTURE  IN  EUEOPE — GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  condition  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain 
continued  to  be  distressed  and  a  source  of  much 
discussion.  Sir  Daniel  Hall,  writing  in  The 
Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  declared 
the  condition  to  be  fully  as  bad  as  in  the  late 
eighties  and  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Others  referred  to  the  plight  of  farmers 
of  cultivated  land  and  their  laborers  as  well 
nigh  desperate.  The  acreage  of  plowed  land  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1928  was  reported  as  less 
than  in  1914  by  nearly  900,000  acres,  and  the 
trend  of  grain  prices  was  expected  still  further 
to  reduce  the  area,  the  land  being  put  into  grass. 
Scotland  also  reports  a  decline  in  agriculture 
and  in  the  agricultural  population.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  persons  close  to  the  industry  are  in- 
clined to  regard  the  situation  as  less  gloomy 
than  at  any  time  since  the  War,  and  that  those 
who  have  survived  the  depression  may  expect 
greater  stability. 

RUSSIA,  It  was  announced  in  June  thajE  under  a 
ruling  of  the  Russian  Government,  necessitated 
by  the  shortage  of  wheat  available  for  export, 
Moscow  bakeries  would  sell  only  serni4ark  bread, 
wheat  flour  being  no  longer  sold  to  jthe  public. 
Although  the  grain  crop  in  1928  peached  pre- 
war figures,  Soviet  Russia's  produjflion  of  mar- 
ketable grain  and  that  availajlfe  for  export 
fell  far  below  that  previous  tor  the  War.  This 
was  attributed  tb  <&^£kftgfiipjg  ojrthe  large  estates 
which  before  the  revolun<mj>r<>4uced  the  "bulk 
of  Russia's  wheat  exports.  The  srn>E,  individual 
farms  now  yield  only  11  per  cent  of  grain  fit 
for  the  market. 

ITALY.  In  Italy  agriculture  receive^  a  great 
stimulus  through  the  attitude  of  Prefnier  Mus- 
solini, who  announced  that  the  Government's 
policy  henceforth  would  give  first  JJ&ce  ^°  agri- 


culture.  He  recognized  that  Italian  farmers  had 
faced  exceptional  hardships,  and  declared  that 
he  would  do  everything  possible  to  enhance  the 
well-being  of  the  rural  people.  Provision  was 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  for 
the  granting  of  loans  to  Italian  farmers  on 
warehouse  grain  receipts.  The  general  scheme 
for  the  loans  was  about  two-thirds  the  value  of 
the  grain  at  current  prices. 

INDIA.  A  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture 
in  India  made  a  report  of  some  900  pages  dur- 
ing the  year,  reviewing  the  situation  in  its  vari- 
ous aspects. 

Statistics  showing  the  crops  of  various  coun- 
tries as  far  as  available  are  given  in  the  ac- 
companying table. 

UTILIZING  AGKICULTUBAL  WASTES.  This  sub- 
ject received  much  attention  of  late,  particularly 
during  the  past  year.  The  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  an  extensive  survey  of 
the  extent  of  such  waste  materials  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  their  utilization,  and  is  carrying 
on  research  in  that  field.  According  to  Dr.  H. 
G.  Knight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  "there  is  an  annual  production  in  the 
United  States  of  about  100,000,000  tons  of  corn- 
stalks, 115,000,000  tons  of  cereal  straws,  20,- 
000,000  tons  of  corncobs,  3,000,000  tons  of  oat 
hulls,  18,000,000  tons  of  cotton  stalks,  1,800,000 
tons  of  cottonseed  hulls,  2,200,000  tons  of  flax 
straw,  70,000  tons  of  peanut  hulls,  and  500,000 
tons  of  sugar-cane  bagasse,  making  a  grand  total 
of  260,570,000  tons  of  agricultural  wastes  and 
residues  for  which  little  use  has  been  found." 
The  success  thus  far  attained  in  converting  the 
residues  and  surplus  of  the  corn  crop  into  starch, 
glucose,  ethyl  alcohol,  butyl  alcohol,  acetone,  and 
other  products  is  encouraging,  and  manufacture 
of  fibre-board  from  sugar-cane  bagasse  is  a  fur- 
ther example  of  successful  conversion  of  farm 
wastes  into  commercial  products  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  first  carload  of  wall  board  made  from 
cornstalks  was  shipped  by  a  firm  from  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  in  November.  Farmers  received  around 
$5  per  ton  besides  the  cost  of  harvesting  ^and 
baling.  Orders  were  reported  for  large  quantities 
of  the  wall  board.  Copies  of  the  first  book  to 
be  printed  on  paper  made  from  cornstalks  ap- 
peared the  latter  part  of  the  year.  It  was  en- 
titled Farm  Products  in  Industry,  and  reported 
an  extended  survey  into  the  industrial  utiliza- 
tion of  farm  products.  An  agricultural  journal 
in  the  Central  West  printed  its  260,000-copy 
edition  of  December  15  on  paper  made  from  corn- 
stalks. 

This  matter  commanded  large  attention  at 
the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  held  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity during  the  summer,  and  at  other  meetings, 
fhese  waste  materials  were  declared  to  contain 
an  amount  of  vegetable  fibre  adequate  to  supply 
a  large  proportion  of  the  requirements  for  paper 
stock,  and  from  this  purfied  cellulose  the  whole 
range  of  products  based  on  cellulose  compounds 
can  be  made.  The  question  of  profitable  utiliza- 
tion is  being  investigated  from  many  sides. 

AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION,  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  listed  11,400  Active 
farmers'  cooperative  associations.  These  in  the 
1927  marketing  season  transacted  business  to 
the  amount  of  $2,300,000,000.  This  figure  was 
less  by  $100,000,000  than  the  total  business  of  a 
somewhat  smaller  number  of  associations  in 
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1925,  accounted  for  by  lower  prices  of  products 
bought  and  sold. 

The  largest  amount  of  business  done  by  any 
one  group  was  by  the  associations  handling  grain, 
amounting  to  "$680,000,000.  The  associations 
marketing  dairy  products  had  a  total  business 
of  $620,000,000;  livestock  associations,  $320,- 
000,000;  fruit  and  vegetable  associations,  $300,- 
000,000;  cotton-marketing  associations,  $97,000,- 
000;  poultry  and  egg  associations,  $40,000,000; 
nut-marketing  associations,  $14,600,000;  tobac- 
co associations,  $22,000,000;  the  associations 
handling  wool,  $7,000,000 ;  and  others  selling  and 
buying  various  products,  nearly  $200,000,000. 
The  associations  handling  dairy  products  and 
shipping  livestock  had  made  enormous  strides 
since  IP  15,  and  those  handling  grain,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  had  gained  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
The  largest  business  in  1927  was  done  by  Cali- 
fornia associations,  $226,320,000,  more  than  half 
of  which  related  to  fruit  and  vegetable  associa- 
tions. 

These  cooperative  organizations  included  a 
membership  of  3,000,000  members,  shareholders, 
shippers,  consignors,  and  patrons,  an  increase  of 
300,000  over  1925.  Between  25  and  30  ^large- 
scale  farmers'  co5perative  buying  associations 
were  listed.  These  served  more  than  a  quarter- 
million  farmers  in  1927  and  purchased  supplies 
for  their  patrons  to  the  value  of  $60,000,000.  m 
While  the  progress  in  the  cooperative  organi- 
zation of  farmers  had  not  been  uniform,  and 
there  had  been  setbacks  as  well  as  advances, 
there  had  been  a  remarkable  net  gain,  the  value 
of  which  is  not  estimated  wholly  in  terms  of 
business  done,  membership  gained,  or  savings 
effected.  One  important  product  had  been  a  wide- 
spread realization  among  farmers  that  success 
in  agriculture  required  efficient  selling  as  well 
as  efficient  production.  Cooperative  marketing 
aims  to  give  the  farmer  an  efficient  and  economi- 
cal marketing  system,  while  at  the  same  time 
promoting  the  adjustment  of  production  to 
market  needs.  It  is  a  large  influence  in  the 
standardization,  handling,  packing,  and  process- 
ing of  farm  commodities. 

The  fourth  summer  session  of  the  American 
Institute  of  CoSperation  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  July.  Over  100  leaders 
in  the  cooperative  movement  in  agriculture, 
representing  26  States  and  (5  foreign  countries, 
were  registered. 

A  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  was 
established  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  ad- 
vance cooperation  and  research  in  the  member 
countries  of  the  Union.  See  COOPERATION. 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Institute  was  held 
at  the  headquarters  in  Home.  Resolutions  were 
passed  looking  toward  a  larger  measure  of  in- 
ternational control  and  a  greater  degree  of  cen- 
tralization of  administration,  which  were  thought 
to  favor  greater  efficiency  in  the  operation  of 
the  Institute.  The  administration  was  directed 
to  put  greater  emphasis  on  collecting  and  trans- 
mitting by  cable  statistics  on  crops  and  live- 
stock and  livestock  products,  and  to  promote 
the  use  of  standard  methods  in  collecting  sta- 
tistics in  the  various  countries.  The  develop- 
ment of  standard  index  number  of  -prices,  pro- 
duction, factors  of  expense,  and  net  income  was 
provided  for.  The  standard  schedule  was  agreed 
upon  to  be  used  in  taking  the  world  census  of 
agriculture  in  1930,  arrangements  for  which 


have  been  practically  completed.  The  countries 
which  have  promised  active  participation  rep- 
resent approximately  98  per  cent  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  world,  according  to  Leon  M.  Esta- 
brook,  director  of  the  census  for  the  Institute. 

AGKRICULTUBE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPAET- 
MENT  OF.  Dr.  William  Marion  Jardine  of  Kan- 
sas continued  to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
during  1928,  with  Renick  W.  Dunlap  as  Assis- 
tant Secretary.  Lloyd  S.  Tenney,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mis  A.  Olsen.  0.  E.  Reed  became 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  Septem- 
ber 1,  1928.  A  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 
Administration  with  Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt  as  chief, 
was  established  July  1,  1928,  to  bring  together 
the  regulatory  and  control  work  relating  to 
plants  and  plant  products  heretofore  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  and  the 
Bureaus  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Industry. 

On  June  30,  1928,  the  personnel  of  the  de- 
partment was  22,189,  of  whom  4,902  were  located 
in  Washington.  Under  the  Welch  Act  the  average 
salary  of  permanent  employees  in  Washington 
became  $2292,  an  increase  of  $240.  The  average 
salary  in  the  professional  and  scientific  grades 
was  $3894,  an  increase  of  over  $500,  During  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1928,  101  employees  "were 
retired  on  an  average  annuity  of  $807.  Between 
1921  and  1927  the  average  annual  leave  of 
employees  in  Washington  was  26.9  days  and 
the  sick  leave  was  7.4  days.  The  new  adminis- 
tration building  between  the  existing  wings  on 
the  department  grounds  was  under  construc- 
tion. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  for  1928  dealt  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing agricultural  relief,  the  tariff,  taxation, 
credit  facilities,  and  cooperative  farm  organiza- 
tions. 

AGRICULTURAL  RELIEF.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  "the  betterment  of  agriculture  neces- 
sitates a  combination  of  individual  ^  efficiency, 
cooperative  enterprise,  and  wise  public  policy." 
Since  the  surplus  problem  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  agriculture,  it  is 
proper  to  make  its  solution  in  some  measure  a 
governmental  responsibility.  But  the  Govern- 
ment need  not  go  further  than  it  has  in  aiding 
other  economic  interests.  "No  law  dealing  with 
this  question  would  be  entirely  adequate  at 
first."  As  an  initial  step  it  would  be  well  to 
create  a  Federal  farm  board  with  adequate  au- 
thority to  finance  the  surpluses  through  central 
stabilization  corporations  provided  with  a  re- 
volving fund.  Advisory  councils  responsible  to 
the  farmers  should  be  created.  Indirect  govern- 
ment assistance  can  do  much.  Farmers  and  busi- 
ness men  may  cooperate  in  promoting  standardi- 
zation of  agricultural  products.  The  extensive 
economic  data  regularly  published  by  the  de- 
partment should  be  utilized.  Facilities  should 
be  created  for  encouraging  quality  production 
by  cash  -rewards  in  prices  at  the  farm. 

COOPERATIVE  MARKETING.  Cooperative  organi- 
zations among  farmers,  which  now  do  a  ^  large 
business,  have  not  only  given  better  financial  re- 
turns in  many  cases  but  have  also  caused  "a 
widespread  realization  among  farmers  that  suc- 
cess in  agriculture  requires  efficient  selling  as 
well  as  efficient  production.3'  Five  or  six  associa- 
tions have  an  annual  business  approximating 
$50,000,000  each  and  two  have  passed  the  $80,- 
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000,000  mark.  The  secretary  pointed  out  that 
"when  markets  are  depressed  by  overproduction 
it  is  difficult  even  for  the  most  efficient  coopera- 
tive organizations  to  obtain  satisfactory  prices." 
Cotton  marketing  cooperatives  have  benefited 
cotton  farmers  generally  by  developing  a  sys- 
tem of  payment  for  cotton  on  the  basis  of  its 
grade  and  staple.  Local  elevator  associations 
continued  to  be  the  chief  factors  in  cooperative 
marketing  among  grain  farmers.  State-wide 
pools  thus  far  have  handled  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  grain.  Cooperative  terminal-market 
agencies  have  greatly  strengthened  the  marketing 
position  of  livestock  producers.  Twenty-five  such 
agencies  operating  in  19  markets  did  business 
in  1927  amounting  to  $267,200,000.  Producers  of 
dairy  products  have  operated  some  of  the  most 
effective  cooperative  organizations,  which  have 
increased  the  consumption  of  milk  by  advertis- 
ing and  educational  campaigns  and  by  insisting 
on  quality  production.  The  movement  among 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  for  the  federation 
of  local  associations  and  the  formation  of  over- 
head sales  agencies  continued  to  grow. 

ROADS.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1928,  8130  miles  of  roads  and  54  miles  of 
major  bridges  were  completed  under  the  Federal 
Road  Act  of  Nov.  9,  1921,  making  a  total  of 
71,074.  The  total  cost  of  the  projects  completed 
during  the  year  was  $205,043,784  of  which  $88,- 
056,984  was  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  total  Federal  aid  funds  apportioned  to  the 
States  during  12  years  was  approximately  $836,- 
125,000.  With  Federal  funds  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  281  miles  of  forest  roads  were 
completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1928,  making 
the  total  3775. 

EXPENDITURES.  For  the  fiscal  year  1928  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  regular  work  of  the 
department  was  $47,807,894.  Approximately 
$11,300,000  was  used  for  research;  $2,400,000 
for  extension  work;  $10,200,000  for  eradication 
or  control  of  plant  and  animal  diseases,  insects 
and  other  pests;  $13,700,000  for  service  activi- 
ties, and  $10,200,000  for  regulatory  work.  Funds 
amounting  to  $8,558,378  were  received  and  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury,  of  which  $4,900,922 
was  from  business  in  the  National  forests.  The 
other  funds  administered  by  the  department 
aggregated  $106,595,052,  of  which  $90,417,534 
was  for  Federal-aided  roads  and  forest  roads 
and  trails;  $3,360,000  for  experiment  stations 
under  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Puraell  acts;  $5,- 
880,000  for  extension  work  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act;  $1,311,415  for  local  road  and  school 
purposes;  and  $1,995,195  for  forest  purchase  and 
conservation  under  the  Weeks  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriation  Act  of 
1928,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1929, 
carried  $139,138,793,  of  which  $83,697,294  was 
for  roads,  $6,805,500  was  Forest  Service  and 
wild-life  conservation  funds,  partly  redistributed 
among  the  States,  and  $10,980,000  was  for  pay- 
ments to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations  under  the  terms  of  several  Federal 
acts.  The  amount  available  for  the  regular  work 
of  the  department  was  $51,054,239.  To  this  must 
be  added  permanent  appropriations,  including 
$4,580,000  for  extension  work  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  $3,000,000  for  meat  inspection,  and 
$3,430,500  for  various  forestry  purposes,  together 
with  $4,574,000  supplementary  funds  carried  in 
the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of 
May  29,  1928,  and  $313,239  available  from  re- 


appropriation  of  balances.   The  total  available 
for  the  department  was  $155,037,033. 

PUBLICATIONS.  For  the  fiscal  year  1928  the 
department  issued  591  new  publications,  194 
numbers  of  8  periodicals,  and  585  reprints.  The 
total  copies  of  publications  distributed  were 
33,716,481,  of  which  13,152,367  were  Farmers' 
Bulletins.  The  YBAB  BOOK  for  1927  followed  the 
plan  adopted  the  previous  year  and  contained 
a  large  number  of  short  articles  covering  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  under  the  title  "What's 
New  in  Agriculture,"  together  with  statistics 
of  crops,  livestock,  animal  products,  diary  prod- 
ucts, poultry,  imports  and  exports,  farm  prices, 
farm  income,  cost  of  production,  farm  wages, 
etc. 

The  department  library  contained  about  205,- 
000  volumes.  About  15,800  books,  pamphlets,  and 
bound  volumes  were  added  during  1928,  and 
the  current  issues  of  more  than  3400  periodicals 
were  received. 

RADIO  SERVICE.  The  educational  programmes 
of  the  department  were  broadcast  in  1928  from 
149  stations,  which  gave  over  1000  hours  each 
month  to  this  service.  By  an  arrangement  with 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  members 
of  the  department  staff  gave  important  current 
information  to  400,000  farm  families  each  week 
day  except  Saturday.  The  programmes  included 
Aunt  Sammy's  housekeepers'  chat,  noontime 
farm  flashes,  poultry  chats,  insect  and  wild  ani- 
mal allies  and  enemies,  farm  news  digest,  young 
folks5  programme,  primer  for  town  farmers,  and 
the  United  States  radio  farm  school.  . 

AIBCBAET  CAKBIEE.  See  NAVAL  PROGRESS, 

AIRSHIPS.  See  AEEONAUTICS  ;  NAVAL  PROG- 
RESS. 

ALABAMA.  POPULATION".  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  2,348,174,  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  2,573,000.  The 
capital  is  Montgomery. 

AGBICULTUBE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Corn 

1928 

2,650,000 

30,475,000 

$33,522,000 

Cotton 

1927 
1928 

3,800,000 
3,595,000 

44,800,000 
1,090,000  « 

41,216.000 
99,190,000 

1927 

3,214,000 

1,191,000  « 

113,145,000 

Hay 

1928 

637,000 

489,000  * 

7,703,000 

1927 

637,000 

533,000  & 

7,961,000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

1928 

70,000 

6,510,000 

5,859,000 

Potatoes 

1927 
1928 

78,000 
38,000 

7,644,000 
2,812,000 

6,497,000 
2,390,000 

1927 

33,000 

2,475,000 

3,712,000 

Peanuts 

1928 
1927 

210,000 
230,000 

117,600,000  « 
156,400,000  * 

4,588,000 
5,318,000 

Oats 

1928 

70,000 

1,225,000 

919,000 

1927 

101,000 

1,768,000 

1,238,000 

tt  bales,  *  tons,   e  pounds. 

MINEEAL  PBODUCTI03SV  The  leading  mineral 
products  of  the  State  are,  in  their  order,  coal, 
iron  ore,  cement,  and  clay  products.  Coal  pro- 
duction, from  21,000,962  short  tons  in  1926, 
fell  somewhat,  to  19,765,866  in  1927;  The  total 
value  of  coal  produced  was,  for  1926,  $48,036,- 
000,  and  for  1927,  $44,524,000.  There  was 
shipped,  of  iron  ore,  a  total  of  6,508,419  long 
tons  in  1927,  as  against  6,871,412  in  1926;  in 
value,  $12,973,597  for  1927  and  $13,846,656  for 
1926.  Blast  furnace  shipments  of  pig  iron  at- 
tained 2,705,240  long  tons  for  1927;  for  1926 
they  had  been  2,875,534.  Their  value  was,  for 
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1927,  $50,193,057;  for  1926,  $58,119,260.  Coke 
production  amounted  to  4,330,000  short  tons 
in  1927;  in  1926  it  was  4,779,986  short  tons, 
valued  at  $16,823,492.  These  figures  represent 
the  output  of  by-product  ovens;  there  was  in 
addition  a  minor  production  of  beehive  coke. 
Of  cement  there  were  shipped  7,313,494  barrels 
in  1927;  in  1926,  6,693,900.  Shipments  were,  in 
value,  $10,615,428  in  1927;  $10,825,421  in  1926. 
Clay  products  totaled  $5,181,571  in  1926,  $4,- 
987,896  in  1925.  Other  mineral  products  were 
graphite,  sand,  gravel,  and  stone.  The  aggregate 
value  of  mineral  production  was  $83,709,894  for 
1926;  for  1925,  $77,139,340. 

PINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  were: 
for  maintenance  and  operation  of  departments, 
$16,197,071  (of  which  $4,428,505  was  for  educa- 
tional purposes);  for  interest  on  debt,  $1,673,- 
520;  for  permanent  improvements,  $12,005,632; 
total,  $29,944,408  (of  which.  $9,140,645  was  for 
highways,  $741,659  being  for  maintenance  and 
$8,398,986  for  construction). 

Revenues  were  $21,999,125,  of  which  property 
and  special  taxes  provided  38.9  per  cent;  State 
departments3  earnings,  16.6  per  cent;  licenses, 
coal  and  ore  tonnage  taxes,  and  gasoline  taxes, 
31.6  per  cent.  Property  valuation  was  $1,121,- 
993,430;  State  taxation  thereon,  $7,292,957. 

Net  funded  State  debt,  Sept.  30,  1927, 
was  $41,554,136. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  mileage  of  rail- 
road line  under  operation  Jan,  1,  1928  was 
5185.15.  There  were  built  in  1928  123.56  miles  of 
first  track. 

EDUCATION.  Additional  school  revenues  under 
tlie  State  appropriations  made  in  1927  were  ex- 
pended in  various  ways,  cliiefly  in  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  school  term  in  schools  in  which  it  Imd 
been  too  brief  and  for  increasing  teachers3  com- 
pensation. State  Superintendent  H.  E.  Tidwell, 
commenting  in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  drew  attention  to  improved 
facilities  for  teacher  training  in  the  colleges  and 
normal  schools  of  the  State.  The  school  popula- 
tion of  Alabama  as  of  Sept.  30,  1928,  was  put  at 
886,746,  consisting  of  557,600  white  and  329,146 
colored  persons.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  in  the  academic  year 
1926-27,  412,817  white  and  184,438  colored 
pupils;  total,  597,255.  Of  these,  317,618  white 
and  172,246  colored,  or  489,864,  were  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  the  high  schools  were  en- 
rolled 95,199  white  and  12,192  colored;  in  all, 
107,391  pupils.  Expenditure  in  1926-27  for  public- 
school  education  in  the  State  was  given  as:  for 
whites,  $16,677,147;  for  colored,  $1,613,239; 
total,  $18,290,386. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  State  Board 
of  Administration,  constituted  according  to  the 
code  of  1923,  acted  in  1928  as  the  central  State 
agency  in  the  field  of  welfare  activities.  It  in- 
cluded a  convict  department.  The  convict  leasing 
system,  which  had  been  under  its  supervision, 
came  to  an  end  in  1928.  The  institutions  of  the 
State  included  in  1928  the  Alabama  Reform 
School  for  Juvenile  Negro  Law  Breakers;  Ala- 
bama Vocational  School  for  Girls,  at  Birming- 
ham ;  Jefferson  Manley  Faulkner  Soldiers'  Home, 
Mountain  Greek;  Alabama  School  of  Trades  and 
Industries,  Gadsden;  Alabama  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Talladega;  Bryce  Hospital  (white  insane ), 
Tuscaloosa;  Searcy  Hospital  (colored  insane), 


Mount  Vernon;  Partlow  State  School  (mental 
defectives )  ;  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Pin- 
son;  Alabama  Boys'  Industrial  School,  Birming- 
ham ;  Industrial  'School  for  White  Blind  Men, 
Birmingham.  The  two  insane  hospitals  of  the 
State  were  under  one  self-perpetuating  board  of 
trustees. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHEK  EVENTS.  A  number  of 
important  industrial  enterprises  were  established 
or  projected  in  the  course  of  1928  at  various 
points  in  the  State.  A  mill  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  to  cost  some  $5,000,000  was 
planned,  to  occupy  a  $100,000  site  at  Mobile, 
furnished  by  local  interests.  At  the  Fairfield 
works  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
were  placed  in  operation  blast  furnaces  with 
conveying  apparatus  to  carry  the  molten  metal 
direct  to  the  steel  mill.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  construction  of  a,  number  of  cotton  mills 
under  one  large  company,  the  Alabama  Mills 
Company;  these  to  comprise  eventually  10 
mills  with  100,000  spindles  in  all,  situated  in 
towns  all  save  one  within  a  radius  of  85  miles 
of  Birmingham.  Construction  was  begun  by  an- 
other company  on  a  $3,000,000  cotton  mill  near 
Talladega,  and  at  Huntsville  work  on  a  new 
mill  unit,  involving  a  $2,300,000  building  pro- 
gramme, was  started. 

At  Mobile,  the  $10,000,000  public  tidewater 
terminal  built  by  the  State  Dock  Commission 
was  formally  opened  on  June  25.  It  comprised 
an  extensive  system  of  modern  piers  and  ware- 
houses occupying  a  site  of  550  acres  of  former 
marsh  land.  Railroad  development  in  the  State 
moved  forward  with  the  opening  in  June  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  system's  direct 
route  between  Kansas  City  and  Pensacola,  via 
Birmingham.  This  route  used  the  line  graded 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War  by  General  Forrest, 
from  Birmingham  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  left 
for  many  years  unfinished.  The  State  began  in 
the  course  of  the  year  the  establishment  of  eight 
of  the  eleven  State  farms  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  of  1927,  to  operate  in  connection 
with  agricultural  high  schools.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  School  of  Medicine  providing  a  four- 
year  course  at  the  State  University  was  started, 
and  Dr.  Stuart  Graves,  former  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
was  appointed  its  head. 

The  Bridge  Bond  Act  of  the  legislature  of 
1927,  authorizing  a  $5,000,000  bond  issue  by  a 
State  corporation,  the  Alabama  Bridge  Corpora- 
tion, for  the  construction  of  some  15  bridges,  the 
cost  to  be  refunded  out  of  toll  payments,  was 
sustained  March  21  by  a  decision  of  the  Alaba- 
ma Supreme  Court.  The  city  of  Birmingham 
voted  favorably  March  26  on  the  proposal  to 
issue  bonds  for  a  programme  of  grade  crossing 
elimination  to  be  carried  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  railroads.  With  regard  to  State  taxa- 
tion, a  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
rendered  June  14,  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  held  that  the 
gasoline  tax  act  of  1923  had  automatically  re- 
pealed the  1%-cent  wholesale  gasoline  tax  of 
1919,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to  wholesalers* 
refund  claims  of  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  Court  held  constitutional,  May  9,  the 
State  tax  on  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The  city  of 
Birmingham,  in  a  special  election  held  April 
24,  defeated  by  a  vote  of  12,441  to  9148  a  pro- 
posal to  permit  the  exhibition  of  moving  pictures 
on  Sundays. 
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Tlie  abolition  of  the  State  convict  leasing 
system  was  completed  at  the  end  of  June,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  some  800  convict  miners  from 
work  in  coal  mines  under  State  contract,  and  of 
about  200  convicts  from  work  in  lumber  camps; 
the  convicts  were  transferred  to  State  road  work. 

ELECTION.  At  the  Democratic  primary  on 
May  8  were  nominated  ten  Representatives,  a 
chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  three  justices  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  a  president  of  the  State  public 
service  commission.  As  usual,  the  primary  re- 
sult was  tantamount  to  election,  and  on  Novem- 
ber G  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  of  the  State 
was  elected.  In  Alabama-  as  in  other  Southern 
States,  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  candidate,  Gov,  Alfred 
E.  Smith  of  New  York,  but  Smith  for  President 
and  Robinson  for  Vice  President  carried  the 
State,  though  by  a  majority  less  than  the 
Democratic  majority  of  1924.  The  popular  vote  of 
the  State  for  President  as  finally  announced  was : 
Smith  (Democratic),  127,790;  Hoover  (Repub- 
lican), 120,725. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Bibb  Graves;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  W.  C.  Davis;  Secretary  of  State,  John 
M.  Brandon;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Allgood;  Audi- 
tor, Sidney  H.  Blan;  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  R.  E.  Tidwell;  Attorney-General, 
Charles  C.  McCall;  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Industries,  S.  M.  Dunwoody. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
John  C.  Anderson;  Associate  Justices,  William 
H.  Thomas,  A.  D.  Sayre,  Ormond  Somerville, 
Lucien  D.  Gardner,  Virgil  Bouldin,  and  Joel  B. 
Brown. 

ALABAJCA?  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeducational 
State  institution  for  higher  learning  at  Univers- 
ity, Ala.;  founded  in  1831.  For  the  autumn  term 
of  1928  the  enrollment  was  3001,  distributed  as 
follows:  arts  and  science,  1481,;  engineering,  365; 
law,  115;  medicine,  107;  graduate,  65;  educa- 
tion, 248;  and  commerce,  619.  The  summer  school 
registration  was  1873.  The  faculty  for  1928-29 
numbered  136,  of  whom  36  were  newly  appointed. 
The  productive  funds  of  the  University  amounted 
to  $1,857,988,  and  the  income  for  the  year  was 
$992,406.  The  library  contained  about  75,000 
volumes,  of  which  20,000  were  government  docu- 
ments. A  new  commerce  building  was  com- 
pleted during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $200,000; 
and  a  women's  building  {for  art,  music,  and 
home  economics),  costing  $175,000,  and  an  edu- 
cation building  were  under  construction.  Presi- 
dent, George  H.  Denny,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

ALASKA.  A  Territory  of  the  United  States 
and  its  largest  possession,  forming  a  jutting 
land  mass  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
North  America.  Its  total  area  is  586,400  square 
miles.  The  capital  is  Juneau. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  Gov. 
George  A.  Parks,  the  Territory  of  Alaska  was 
in  a  satisfactory  economic  and  industrial  condi- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year  1928,  employment  was 
general,  and  no  serious  epidemics  occurred.  The 
Territory  had  in  1928,  17  incorporated  towns. 
The  assessed  property  valuation  of  16  of  these 
was  $22,690,686. 

AGBictnLTUEE.  Cultivation  was  most  active  in 
1927-28  in  the  Alaska  Railroad  territory  and 
in  southwestern  Alaska.  A  creamery  at  Curry, 
the  midpoint  of  the  railroad,  promoted  dairying 
activity  in  the  Matanuska  and  Tanana  valleys. 


The  Matanuska  Valley  climate,  described  as 
similar  to  that  of  the  Dakotas,  encouraged  dairy 
methods  such  as  those  there  used,  including 
winter  housing  in  barns  and  the  raising  of  pea 
and  oat  silage.  Oats  were  likewise  raised  as  a 
grain  crop.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  the  valley, 
as  they  lived  within  five  miles  of  the  railroad 
and  were  served  by  wagon  and  automobile  roads, 
had  little  transportation  difficulty.  They  had  an 
abundance  of  summer  pasture.  *  It  was  found 
essential  to  heat  dairy  barns  artificially  in  spells 
of  extreme  winter  cold.  The  Tanana  Valley  began 
regular  dairy  shipments  only  in  1928.  It  was 
reported  that  in  southwestern  Alaska  a  num- 
ber of  companies  had  been  formed  to  raise  cattle 
and  sheep,  chiefly  on  the  Aleutian  Peninsula 
and  Islands.  While  summer  pasture  abounded, 
and  while  some  of  the  ventures  had  succeeded, 
the  lack  of  winter  feed  and  of  transportation 
to  markets  had  limited  the  development  in  this 
section. 

MINERAL  PBODUCTION-.  The  total  mineral  pro- 
duction of  the  territory  for  the  year  1927  was, 
in  value  $14,404,000,  as  compared  with  $17,664,- 
800  for  1926.  The  decline  was  chiefly  in  copper 
production,  but  that  of  gold  also  fell  off.  Gold 
was  mined  in  1927  to  the  value  of  $5,927,000;  in 
1926,  to  that  of  $6,707,000.  The  mine  produc- 
tion of  copper  in  1927  was  $7,250,000-,  approxi- 
mately, as  compared  with  $9,489,000  for  1926. 
The  copper  total  was  affected  by  lower  prices  for 
the  metal  and  was  not  simply  a  matter  of  smaller 
output.  The  decrease  in  gold  output  occurred 
entirely  in  placer  production,  while  the  product 
of  the  lode  mines  rose  slightly.  The  copper  mines 
produced,  in  quantity,  645,000  tons  of  ore,  which 
yielded  55,343,000  (estimated)  pounds  of  metal, 
as  against  67,631,846  pounds  for  1926.  The  above 
estimate  appeared  in  the  governor's  report,  but 
that  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
slightly  higher,  was  56,489,214  pounds,  produced 
in  1927.  The  petroleum  production  of  the  Katalla 
field  continued  in  1927,  and  that  field  remained 
the  only  producer  in  the  Territory.  The  yield 
for  1926  was  7600  barrels.  The  production  of 
coal,  which  had  been  87,300  short  tons,  in  value 
$459,000  for  1926,  rose  in  1927,  attaining  for 
that  year  104,300  tons,  valued  at  $548,000.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years  Alaska  produced  in 
1927  more  than  half  of  the  coal  that  it  con- 
sumed, the  consumption  in  that  year  being  esti- 
mated at  166,000  tons. 

FINANCE.  There  exist  in  the  Territory  two 
systems  of  public  finance,  that  of  the  Terri- 
tory itself  and  that  of  the  Federal  Government; 
the  territorial  fiscal  system  is  controlled  by  the 
laws  of  the  Alaskan  Legislature.  The  Territorial 
Treasury  showed  on  January  1,  1927,  a  cash 
balance  of  $614,010.07;  total  receipts  in  the 
course  of  the  calendar  year  1927  were  $1,379,- 
792.20;  the  disbursements  under  legislative  ap- 
propriations totaled  $1,221,743.68.  There  re- 
mained at  the  end  of  the  year  a  cash  balance  of 
$772,058.59. 

The  Federal  Government  revenue  receipts  in 
the  Territory,  derived  from  sale  of  business  and 
trade  licenses  outside  incorporated  towns,  and 
credited  to  the  Alaska  Fund,  amounted  in  the 
fiscal  year  1928  to  $161,138,46,  and  showed  a 
sharp-  decrease  from  $256,712.51,  the  correspond- 
ing total  for  the  fiscal  year  1327.  The  Fund  was 
available,  in  the  proportion  of  65  per  cent  for 
road  and  trail  construction  and  repair,  2&  per 
cent  for  schools  (both  activities  outside  incor- 
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porated  towns ),  and  10  per  cent  for  indigent  re- 
lief. 

TRANSPORTATION.  Alaska  Railroad,.  The  Gov- 
ernment, which  owns  and  operates  the  railroad 
system,  has  considerably  reduced  the  yearly 
operating  deficit.  This  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year 

1927  ran  for  the  first  time  below  $1,000,000,  and 
for  1928  the  deficit  was  840,890.  There  was  an 
increase    of    17.7    per    cent   in   the   commercial 
freight  tonnage,  to  96,977  tons.  The  number  of 
paying    passengers    carried    decreased    slightly. 
Revenue  from  transportation  was  $1,551,723.86. 
Of  nearly  $  12,000,000  of  construction  estimated 
in  1925  as  necessary  to  complete  the  railroad 
as  projected,  there  had  been  spent  up  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1928  but  $2,485,784.  Ad- 
ditions were  made  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
the  gasoline-driven  equipment  for  the  railroad. 

Roads  and  Trails.  The  Alaska  Roads  Com- 
mission reported  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

1928  that   it   had    10,754   miles    of    roads   and 
trails  under  supervision.   Of  these,   1623  miles 
were  wagon  roads.  There  were  constructed  dur- 
ing the  year  67*4  miles  of  wagon  road,  171% 
miles  of  trail,   96   miles   of  shed   road,   and  32 
shelter  cabins.  In  the  same  period  the  Forest 
Service  expended  $573,118  for  roads  and  trails 
in  the  20,000,000  acres  of  National  forests  situ- 
ated within  the  Territory.  In  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park  34  milSs  of  main  park  road  were 
prepared  to  be  put  into  service  in  the  autumn 
of  1928. 

Aviation.  Under  a  territorial  appropriation 
out  of  road  funds  there  had  been  built  up  to 
the  middle  of  1928  no  less  than  58  landing  places 
for  airplanes.  Winter  mail  service  by  airplane 
from  Nenana  to  Nome  and  intermediate  points 
was  subsidized  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  and 
operated  through  the  winter  of  1927-28. 

Rivers  and  Harbors.  Serving  the  Yukon  and 
Tanana  River  route,  the  steam  vessel  Alice, 
owned  by  the  Alaska  Railroad,  was  remodeled 
to  increase  passenger  capacity.  The  improve- 
ment of  Wrangell  Narrows,  carried  out  by  en- 
gineers of  the  United  States  Army,  at  a  cost  of 
$449,154,  was  completed  in  June,  1928. 

EDUCATION.  The  system  of  Territorial  Schools, 
directed  by  a  Commissioner  of  Education  at 
Juneau,  and  likewise  the  Agricultural  College 
and  School  of  Mines,  were  maintained  during 
the  biennium  of  1927-28  by  a  Territorial  legis- 
lative appropriation  of  $1,001,350.  A  supplemen- 
tary system  of  schools  sustained  by  money  from 
the  Federal  Alaska  Fund  (see  Finance  above) 
was  in  operation,  but  for  better  administrative 
results  this  system  was  also  in  charge  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Territory. 
About  $50,000  was  expended  in  1928  on,  the  last- 
named  group  of  schools.  In  all  there  were  main- 
tained 16  high  schools  and  90  elementary  schools; 
teachers  numbered  235;  pupils,  4828.  Seven  night 
schools  operated  in  1928,  with  an  enrollment  of 
205  students,  chiefiy  illiterate  men.  The  Agri- 
cultural College  and  School  of  Mines  opened  the 
academic  year  1927-28  with  175  enrolled  stu- 
dents. Special  training  of  Eskimo  boys  in  rein- 
deer husbandry  was  undertaken,  instructors  being 
trained  at  the  College,  as  the  incidental  in- 
struction given  previously  by  the  ordinary  school 
teachers  in  this  subject  to  the  young  Eskimos 
had  been  found  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

INDUSTRIES.  Fisheries.  Coming  after  a  dis- 
appointing year  in  1927,  the  early  part  of  1928 
brought  in  the  fishing  industries  unexpectedly 


large  yields.  Of  the  salmon  catch  about  93  per 
cent  was  canned.  The  total  production  of  the 
fisheries  in  1927  was  $40,163,300,  as  against  $54,- 
669,882  for  1926.  The  salmon  catch  as  usual  form- 
ed the  major  part  of  the  product,  but  was  much 
diminished.  In  spite  of  this  diminution,  the 
industry  of  mild-curing  salmon  made  an  in- 
crease, employing  in  1927,  1769  persons  and 
producing  8804  tierces  valued  at  $1,570,841.  A 
survey  of  the  declining  herring  industry  was  in 
progress  in  1928.  The  halibut  catch  of  1927 
was  large,  being  34,491,383  pounds,  in  value 
$3,805,088.  There  were  employed  in  commercial 
fisheries  in  1927,  28,872  persons. 

Seals.  The  estimated  number  of  seals  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands  estimated  at  808,870  in  1927 
was  reported  then  to  be  twice  the  number  in 
1917.  There  were  taken  in  that  year  24,942  fur 
seal  skins.  Of  these,  20,315,  sold  at  auction, 
fetched  $718,801. 

Fur  and  Crame.  An  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  serious  losses  among  the  animals  of  fur  farm- 
ers was  in  progress  in  1928.  Federal  legislation 
made  it  possible  in  that  year  for  fur  farmers 
to  lease  from  the  Federal  Government  entire 
islands,  up  to  an  area  of  30  square  miles;  such 
islands,  on  account  of  their  natural  boundaries, 
were  in  particular  demand  for  fur  farming. 
The  Pribilof  Islands  yielded  in  1927,  in  addi- 
tion to  seals,  a  considerable  number  of  blue  and 
of  white  fox  pelts. 

Reindeer.  The  appointment  of  a  Federal  Rein- 
deer Supervisor,  under  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, was  authorized,  with  a  view  to  continu- 
ing and  improving  the  Federal  supervision  of 
the  reindeer  industry  conducted  by  the  natives. 
(See  also  Education  above). 

COAST  AND  G-EODETIC  SURVEY.  The  surveying 
and  charting  of  the  Alaska  coast  was  continued 
in  1928.  A  magnetic  observatory  and  seismologi- 
cal  station  was  maintained  at  Sitka. 

ALBANIA,  al-ba'ni-a.  A  geographical  district 
in.  the  Balkans  consisting  of  the  former  Turkish 
provinces  of  Scutari  and  Yanina  and  parts  of  the 
Turkish  vilayets  of  Monastir  and  ICassova.  The 
boundaries  were  fixed  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  an  international  commission  appointed  in 
1922,  which  did  not  complete  its  labors,  how- 
ever, until  1925.  The  probable  area  of  the  coun- 
try is  estimated  at  about  17,347  square  miles; 
the  population  is  estimated  at  831,877,  of  whom 
584,675  were  Mohammedan,  158,21,5  Greek  Cath- 
olic, and  88,987  Roman  Catholic.  The  country 
is  divided  into  eight  provinces  named  after  the 
chief  towns.  The  latter,  with  their  estimated 
populations  are  as  follows:  Tirana,  12,000; 
Scutari,  32,000;  Korytza,  24,000;  Elbasan,  13,- 
000;  Argyrocastro,  12,000;  Berat,  8500;  Valona, 
6500;  and  Durazzo,  5000.  The  principal  race 
groups  are  the  Ghegs  in  the  north  and  the 
Josks  in  the  south.  Agriculture  is  very  primi- 
tive, and  large  tracts  of  land  remain  uncul- 
tivated. The  chief  products  are:  Tobacco,  wool, 
olive  oil,  corn,  and  cattle.  The  mineral  wealth 
is  reputed  to  be  considerable  although  almost 
entirely  undeveloped.  Drillings  for  oil  in  recent 
years  seem  to  indicate  its  presence  in  commercial 
quantities.  There  are  also  valuable  forests.  A 
coarse  native  cloth  is  manufactured  from  wool, 
but  for  the  most  part  such  manufactures  as  exist 
in  the  country  pertain  to  the  working  up  of 
agricultural  products. 

Albania  has  been  handicapped  by  natural 
conditions — mountains,  primitive  roads,  lack  of 
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railroads,  and  undeveloped  natural  resources.  As 
an  agricultural  country,  with  practically  no  na- 
tive industries,  it  is  entirely  dependent  on  im- 
ports of  manufactured  goods.  The  latest  re- 
turns for  commerce,  those  for  the  calendar  year 
1926,  showed  imports  of  $4,800,141  and  exports 
of  $2,309,049,  leaving  an  unfavorable  trade  bal- 
ance of  $2,490,492.  The  chief  articles  of  import 
for  1926  were:  Cotton  manufactures,  woolen 
goods,  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  machinery,  kerosene, 
gasoline,  and  leather.  The  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port for  the  same  year  were:  Cheese,  grains, 
eggs,  skins  and  hides,  lambs  and  wool.  Italy 
buys  most  of  the  exports  and  supplies  most  of 
the  imports.  The  budget  for  1926-27  practically 
balanced  at  23,000,000  gold  francs,  while  the 
estimates  for  1927-28  showed  a  revenue  of  29,- 
000,000  gold  francs  and  an  expenditure  of  26,- 
000,000  gold  francs. 

Although  Albania's  independence  was  pro- 
claimed and  recognized  as  early  as  1912,  the 
country  remained  in  a  state  of  virtual  anarchy 
for  the  next  few  years.  It  was  declared  an  in- 
dependent country  again  by  the  general  in 
charge  of  the  Italian  forces  in  the  country  on 
June  3,  1917,  and  a  provisional  government  was 
set  up  at  Durazzo.  Unde"r  the  constitution 
adopted  in  1925  there  is  a  parliament  with  54 
members  elected  every  four  years  and  a  senate 
of  18  members,  12  elected  and  six  nominated. 
The  president  was  elected  for  seven  years  by 
the  house  and  senate  sitting  as  a  national  as- 
sembly. During  1928  the  president,  Ahmed  Zogu, 
was  proclaimed  a  monarch. 

HISTORY.  The  outstanding  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  Albania  during  the  year  was  undoubt- 
edly the  coronation  of  Ahmed  Bey  Zogu, 
President  of  the  Republic,  as  Scanderbeg  III, 
King  of  the  Albanians,  on  September  1.  The 
event  was  preceded  by  a  general  election  in 
the  summer,  which  lasted  for  two  months,  the 
general  purpose  of  which  was  understood  by 
almost  everybody  to  be  the  selection  of  a  group 
of  legislators  who  would  be  friendly  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  president  and  would  pave  the 
way  for  his  kingship  by  amending  the  consti- 
tution to  make  it  possible.  This  event  was  fore- 
cast for  months  and  was  known  to  have  the 
tacit  approval  of  Mussolini,  who,  after  all,  was 
the  real  ruler  of  Albania,  particularly  when 
the  treaty  of  Tirana  of  1920  was  taken  into 
consideration.  Curiously  enough,  the  countries 
who  were  bitterly  opposed  to  Mussolini's  machi- 
nations in  Albania  made  no  formal  protest 
against  the  actions  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
Albania. 

Scanderbeg  III,  a  comparatively  young  man 
of  33,  had  had  a  very  checkered  and  more  or 
less  unscrupulous  career.  After  a  good  educa- 
tion he  succeeded  his  father  to  the  headship  of 
tlie  Mati  tribe,  the  most  powerful  in  northern 
Albania.  As  Albania  emerged  as  a  recreated 
state  at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  he  gradu-, 
ally  became  the  most  important  man  in  the 
country  and  was  known  as  an  anti-Italian.  When 
Fan  Noli  carried  out  his  successful  coup-de-force 
in  1924,  Zogu  was  compelled  to  flee  the  coun- 
try to  Jugo-Slavia,  where,  as  a  pro-Serb,  he 
plotted  his  return  to  his  native  land.  The  Na- 
tionalist Government  of  Fan  Noli,  was  a  complete 
failure,  and  within  six  months,  Zogu  was  back 
in  Albania,  where  he  was  received  with  open 
arms  and  hailed  as  a  savior.  He  immediately 
convened  a  very  shadowy  convention  and  had 


himself  elected  president  for  a  term  of  seven 
years.  He  himself  controlled  the  legislature, 
such  as  it  was,  by  his  control  over  the  treasury, 
and,  in  his  capacity  of  premier,  was  virtually 
dictator  of  the  country.  He  then  turned  his 
face  definitely  westward  toward  Italy,  and  came 
to  be  considered  a  mere  tool  of  Mussolini. 
Needless  to  say  the  Serbs  in  particular,  and 
the  Jugo-Slavians  in  general  hated  him  be- 
cause he  ruthlessly  used  them  to  get  back  into 
power  and  then  turned  his  eyes  toward  the 
country  considered  by  Jugo-Slavia  as  her  great- 
est enemy,  Italy.  In  the  last  few  years,  Zogu 
had  bound  his  country  inseparably  to  Italy,  by 
accepting  loans,  by  making  treaties  of  alliance, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  financial  system 
backed  by  Italian  capital.  The  rule  of  the  new 
king  was  shortly  recognized  by  most  of  the 
important  powers  of  the  world,  including  the 
United  States. 

Scanderbeg's  position  was  anything  but  se- 
cure. In  many  quarters  of  his  kingdom,  discon- 
tent was  rife  and  fear  was  expressed  for  the 
strong  central  government  which  he  planned  to 
establish.  The  Albanians  are  peculiar  people. 
They  are  unaccustomed  to  render  allegiance  to 
any  central  authority  and  look  to  the  tribal 
leaders  for  their  orders  and  are  imbued  with 
such  fanatical  local  prejudices  that  the  coun- 
try is  the  home  of  one  huge  vendetta.  It  was 
not  considered  to  help  Scanderbeg's  future  any 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  hated  Moslem  re- 
ligion, while  most  of  his  subjects  are  Catholics 
or  Greek  Orthodox  Christians.  In  a  land  of 
vendetta,  his  many  executions,  hundreds  of  which 
had  occurred  since  Ms  coronation,  must  have 
stirred  feelings  of  revenge  in  the  hearts  of 
many  of  his  subjects,  which  must,  sooner  or 
later,  result  either  in  his  assassination  or  the 
driving  of  his  regime  from  power. 

ALBERT  A,  al-bur'ta.  A  northwestern  prov- 
ince of  Canada,  formerly  consisting  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Northwest  Territories;  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Saskatchewan,  on  the  west  by  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  United 
States.  Area,  255,285  square  miles;  population 
(1926),  607,584,  as  compared  with  496,442  in 
1916.  The  rural  population  in  1926  numbered 
374,614,  and  the  urban,  232,970.  Chief  towns 
with  their  populations  according  to  the  census 
of  1926;  Calgary,  63,513;  Edmonton,  65,163; 
Lethbridge,  10,893;  and  Medicine  Hat,  9536. 
The  movement  of  population  in  1926  was:  Births, 
14,455;  deaths,  5156;  marriages  4498. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  province  is  agri- 
culture, but  there  are  valuable  deposits  of  coal, 
natural  gas,  and  petroleum.  Besides  the  raising 
of  grain,  livestock  and  dairying  are  the  chief  in- 
dustries. The  acreage  under  crop  and  the  actual 
production  of  grains  in  1927  were  as  follows: 
Wheat  6,251,000  acres,  171,277,400  bushels;  oats, 
2,248,000  acres,  101,160,000  bushels;  barley,  400,- 
000  acres,  12,000,000  bushels;  rye,  156,500  acres, 
3,130,000  bushels;  flax,  12,600  acres,  201,600 
bushels;  peas,  1350  acres,  25,000  bushels;  beans, 
270  acres,  4100  bushels;  mixed  grains,  15,400 
acres,  614,000  bushels.  According  to  estimates, 
Altierta  has  14  per  cent  of  the  coal  reserve  of 
the  world.  The  1926  production  was  6,503,705 
tons  valued  at  $20,886,103.  In  the  same  year 
the  value  of  the  natural  gas  output  was  $3,- 
019,221.  The  production  of  petroleum  was  216,- 
050  barrels  valued  at  $902,504.  The  total  value 
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of  all  mineral  production  in  1927  was  $29,375,- 
040.  Coal  production  in  1928  was  7,250,000  tons, 
a  high  record. 

The  executive  power  is  nominally  vested  in  a 
lieutenant-governor  appointed  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  but  it  actually  rests  in  an  execu- 
tive council  or  cabinet.  Legislative  power  is  in 
the  assembly,  which  is  elected  by  direct  vote 
including  woman's  suffrage.  Of  the  59  members 
in  the  legislature,  43  were  United  Farmers 
of  Alberta,  7  Liberals,  4  Labor,  and  4  Con- 
servatives. Alberta  is  represented  in  the  Domin- 
ion Government  at  Ottawa  by  6  members  in 
the  Senate  and  16  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lieutcnant-Governor  in  1928,  Dr.  W.  Egbert; 
Prime  Minister,  John  E.  Brownlee. 

ALBRIGHT  ART  GALLERY.  See  AET  MU- 
SEUMS. 

ALCOHOL.  INDUSTRIAL.  See  CHEMISTRY,  IN- 
DUSTRIAL; PROHIBITION. 

ALCOHOLISM.  See  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

ALPALFA.  The  yield  of  alfalfa  hay  for  the 
United  States  in  1928  was  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  29,054,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  31,823,000  tons  in  1927.  The 
decrease  in  yield  was  mainly  due  to  a  reduction 
in  acreage  from  11,401,000  acres  in  1927  to  11,- 
040,000  acres  in  1928,  resulting  largely  from 
winterkilling  in  some  sections  and  from  disease 
attacks  in  others.  The  largest  reduction  in  acre- 
age occurred  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  but  the 
percentage  reduction  was  greater  in  some  of  the 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  where  winter- 
killing in  some  sections  had  been  quite  severe. 
The  States  leading  in  yield  in  1928  were  Cali- 
fornia, producing  4,246,000  tons,  Nebraska  2,- 
633,000  tons,  and  Kansas  2,250,000  tons,  the 
average  yield  per  acre  for  these  States  being 
approximately  4,  2.28  and  2.7  tons  respectively. 
The  other  States  producing  over  1,000,000  tons, 
mentioned  in  decreasing  order  of  yield,  were 
Idaho,  Colorado,  Montana,  Minnesota,  Utah, 
Michigan,  and  South  Dakota. 

The  production  of  alfalfa  seed  in  1928,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  591,500  bushels,  while  the  year  before 
it  reached  851,400  bushels  and,  in  1926,  960,000 
bushels.  Crop  injury,  due  in  some  sections  to 
grasshoppers,  frost,  and  other  causes,  reduced 
the  acreage  cut  for  seed,  and  the  average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  17  States  reporting  was  only 
2.51  bushels  as  compared  with  3.59  bushels  the 
year  before.  The  reduction  in  yield  was  especially 
marked  in  Idaho,  Utah,  Kansas,  and  most  of  the 
southwestern  producing  area.  Utah,  the  lead- 
ing State  in  yield  and  which  produced  265,000 
bushels  in  1927,  yielded  only  124,000  bushels, 
being  followed  by  Arizona  with  99,000  bushels, 
Nebraska  with  75,400  bushels,  and  Idaho,  usu- 
ally ranking  second  and  producing  180,000 
bushels  in  1927,  with  51,000  bushels.  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  Montana  were  the  only  States 
recording  significant  increases  in  yield  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  average  farm  price  on  De- 
cember 1  in  the  States  reporting  was  $11.90 
per  bushel,  while  on  the  corresponding  date  the 
year  before  it  was  $9.07.  The  difference  in  aver- 
age farm,  prices  was  marked,  ranging  from  $8.75 
per  bushel  in  Texas  to  $19.00  and  $19.60  in 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  respectively. 

The  imports  of  alfalfa  seed  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1928,  amounted  to  only  782,,300 
pounds  as  compared  with  5,f33,700  pounds  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  period.  A  service  for  the 


verification  of  the  origin  of  alfalfa  seed  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  seems  widely  favored  among  dealers.  In 
1927,  17,000,000  pounds  of  seed  were  verified  as 
to  origin  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  1928 
certificates  of  origin  covering  over  40,000,000 
pounds  of  seed  would  be  issued.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  alfalfa-seed  producing  area  official 
field  inspection  and  registration  and  seed  certi- 
fication is  practiced. 

A  varietv  of  alfalfa  introduced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  named  Laclak  after 
the  province  in  northern  India  from  which  it 
came  was  reported  as  comparing  very  favor- 
ably in  winter  resistance,  yielding  capacity,  and 
final  itv  with  Grimm,  Northern  Common,  and 
other  hardy  varieties. 

ALGEBIA.  A  colony  of  France  forming  polit- 
ically a  part  of  France  itself,  situated  in  north- 
ern Africa.  It  comprises  the  two  great  divisions 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Algeria  which  in 
turn  are  divided  as  follows:  Northern  Algeria 
into  the  departments  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Con- 
stantine:  Southern  Algeria  into  the  territories 
of  Aln  Sefra,  Ghardaia,  Tousrgourt,  and  the 
Oases  of  Sahara.  The  total  area,  including  the 
Algerian  desert,  is  estimated  at  1,069,000  square 
miles:  population,  including  militarv  forces,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  Mar.  7,  1926,  6,064,865, 
of  whom  5,552,640  were  in  Northern  Algeria. 
The  Europeans  numbered  872,439.  All  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  population  was  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  Chief  towns  with  their  popula- 
tions for  1926:  Algiers,  226,218;  Oran,  150,- 
301;  Constantine,  93,733  (these  three  being  re- 
spectively the  capitals  of  the  provinces  of  the 
same  name);  Bdne,  51,895;  Tlemcen,  26,758; 
Sidi-bel-Abbes,  43,148;  Blida,  24,758;  Tizi  Ou- 
zon,  2944;  Philippeville,  29,242;  and  Setif,  26,- 
677. 

The  race  groups  in  the  native  population  are 
principally  Arabs,  Berbers,  and  Kabyles,  and  the 
prevailing  religion  is  Mohammedanism.  The  chief 
Christian  church  is  the  Roman  Catholic  which 
maintains  an  archbishop  and  two  bishops.  In 
1926  there  were  1302  primary  and  infant  schools, 
public  and  private,  with  ll  0,031  pupils.  There 
were  also  17  establishments  for  secondary  edu- 
cation with  9773  students.  For  higher  education 
there  is  a  university  at  Algiers  which  had  1664 
students  in  the  fall  of  1926,  and  there  are  spe- 
cial schools  of  commerce,  hydrography,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  fine  arts.  There  are  also  higher 
Moslem  schools  at  Algiers,  Constantine,  and 
Tlemcen. 

PRODUCTION.  The  country  is  dependent  prima- 
rily upon  agriculture.  By  far  the  most  impor- 
tant crops  are  the  cereals,  followed  by  grapes. 
Climatic  conditions  are  uncertain,  there  being 
a  large  surplus  of  cereals  for  export  some  years 
and  in  other  years  local  supplies  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  imports.  The  drought  of  1926  re- 
sulted in  poor  crops  generally  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  yields  in  1927,  though  generally 
larger,  were  for  the  most  part  below  normal. 
Crops  of  cereals  estimated  at  1,693,000  metric 
tons  in  1927,  were  far  short  of  the  average  crop 
of  2,200,000  tons.  Wheat  production  placed  at 
768,000  tons,  was  sufficiently  large  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  compares  favorably  with  the 
average  of  672,000  tons  for  the  years  1920  to 
1926.  The  barley  yield,  normally  the  largest 
of  all  cereals  because  it  requires  less  rainfall, 
was  considered  satisfactory  at  an  estimated  766,- 
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000  tons.  As  a  wine-producing  country,  Algeria, 
with  an  average  yield  over  a  five-year  period 
of  9,764,000  hectolitres,  ranks  after  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  and  is  one  of  the  foremost 
exporting  countries.  Efforts  to  develop  cotton 
growing,  extending  over  a  great  number  of 
years,  have  met  with  slight  success.  The  pro- 
duction of  olive  oil,  estimated  at  27,500  metric 
tons,  was  more  than  double  that  of  1926.  The 
tobacco  crop  attained  the  same  production  figure 
as  did  the  olive  oil.  While  the  extent  of  Al- 
geria's mineral  wealth  has  not  yet  been  fully 
estimated,  this  branch  of  industry  has  grown 
largely  in  importance.  Phosphates  and  iron  ore 
are  the  most  important  products.  The  output  of 
phosphates  reached  the  high  total  of  847,000 
metric  tons  in  1027 ;  that  of  iron  ore,  at  2,029,- 
000  metric  tons,  was  the  largest  since  the  war. 

COMMERCE.  On  a  dollar  basis,  trade  in  1927 
was  the  highest  in  five  years.  Total  imports 
were  valued  at  4,836,000,000  francs  ($186,857,- 
000),  as  against  4,119,000,000  francs  ($130,349,- 
000)  in  1926.  The  value  of  exports  in  1927  was 
3,521,000,000  francs  ($136,049,000),  as  compared 
with  4,015,000,000  francs  ($127,057,000)  during 
the  previous  year.  The  principal  imports  in  1927 
were  sugar,  petroleum,  paper,  clothing,  and  auto- 
mobiles; the  principal  exports,  sheep,  phosphates, 
eggs,  wheat,  figs,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  and  wines. 

FINANCE.  Receipts  from  direct  taxation  and 
sundry  payments  in  1927  totaled  134,115,000 
francs,  as  against  103,020,000  francs  in  1926. 
Notwithstanding  the  ill  effects  of  poor  crops, 
other  net  tax  returns  under  the  ordinary  budget, 
amounting  to  509,926,000  francs,  were  well 
above  estimates  and  exceeded  the  1926  returns 
by  more  than  20  per  cent.  Extraordinary  budget 
returns,  comprising  the  match  tax,  were  lower 
at  4,935,000  francs.  Receipts  under  the  supple- 
mentary budget  for  post,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone services  increased  to  63,735,000  francs. 
The  ordinary  budget  for  1928  provided  for  rev- 
enues of  720,060,006  francs  and  expenditures  of 
719,881,836  francs.  The  extraordinary  budget 
for  the  same  year  balanced  at  209,713,120 
francs. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Transportation  facilities  is 
a  subject  of  primary  importance,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  vastness  of  the  country.  As  the  rail- 
ways are  inadequate,  the  highways  provide  the 
only  means  of  reaching  many  localities.  Accord- 
ingly, their  upkeep  and  the  creation  of  new- 
roads  form  one  of  the  major  items  of  the  budget. 
Expenditures  on  national  highways,  which  in 
1927  extended  3325  miles,  and  on  local  and  de- 
partmental roads  and  paths,  totaling  another 
12,698  miles,  were  46,400,000  francs.  There  has 
been  an  encouraging  increase  in  recent  years  in 
the  length  of  the  railways,  which  in  1928  totaled 
2716  miles,  of  which  more  than  half  are  State 
owned.  Receipts  during  1927  amounted  to  294,- 
000,000  francs.  There  has  also  been  a  very  satis- 
factory increase  in  the  equipment  and  use  of 
the  telephone. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  central  executive  authority 
of  the  local  government  is  the  governor-general 
who  directs  all  the  services  with  the  exception 
of  the  non-Mussulman  departments  of  public  in- 
struction, justice,  worship,  and  the  treasury, 
which  are  each  under  a  separate  ministry.  The 
governor-general,  with  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, prepares  the  budget  which  is  voted  by 
the  so-called  Financial  Delegations  and  by  the 
Superior  Council.  The  colony  sends  to  the  home 


parliament  one  senator  and  two  deputies  from 
each  of  the  three  departments.  The  parliament 
at  Paris  has  the  sole  right  to  legislate  for  Al- 

fria.  Governor-General  in  1928,  Pierre  L. 
>rdes,  appointed  in  November,  1927. 

ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational 
institution  of  higher  learning  at  Meadville,  Pa. ; 
non-sectarian  in  policy  but  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  founded 
in  1815.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  of  1928 
was  614,  distributed  as  follows:  seniors,  93; 
juniors,  132;  sophomores,  170;  freshmen,  219. 
The  registration  in  the  1928  summer  session 
was  143.  The  faculty  in  the  autumn  of  1928 
numbered  40.  The  productive  funds  of  the  col- 
lege amounted  to  $1,400,000  and  the  income 
for  the  year  1927-28  was  $367,234.  The  library 
contained  71,000  volumes.  Two  new  buildings 
were  in  course  of  erection  in  1928:  Arter  Hall, 
a  recitation  building,  the  gift  of  the  late  Frank 
A.  Arter  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Caflisch  Me- 
morial Hall,  a  freshman  dormitory  for  men,  to 
cost  $210,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Margaret  E. 
Cafiisch,  Union  City,  Pa.  President,  James  A. 
Beebe,  B.D.,  UUD. 

ALLIAHCE  FBANQAISE,  F£D£EATION  BE 
L?.  An  association  of  clubs  and  groups  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  furthering 
the  study  and  cultivation  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, literature,  art,  and  history  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  established  in  1902,  and  in  1928 
comprised  over  ,  250  local  branches,  including 
French  Alliances,  affiliated  societies,  and  French 
clubs  in  universities,  colleges,  and  schools.  Eight 
new  groups  were  added  to  the  Federation  dur- 
ing 1928.  Each  year  the  Alliance  Franchise 
brings  from  France  one  or  more  lecturers  who 
are  prepared  to  speak  before  all  the  affiliated 
societies  and  clubs  wishing  to  hear  them.  It 
also  organizes  lecture  tours  for  distinguished 
French  travelers,  and  for  French  lecturers  who 
live  in  America,  and  assists  in  organizing  courses 
in  the  French  language  and  literature  in  co- 
operation, with  the  leading  universities,  and 
encourages  its  groups  to  engage  in  dramatic 
performances  and  debates  in  French.  The  official 
lecturers  from  France  during  the  year  1927- 
28  were  M.  Andre"  Maurois,  well-known  writer, 
author  of  Ariel,  or  the  Life  of  Shelley;  Disraeli; 
and  many  other  books  which  had  been  translated 
into  English;  also  Madame  Aline  Caro-Delvaille, 
lecturer  on  art  and  literature;  M.  Raymond  Lange, 
general  secretary  of  L'Intransigeant;  and  Dr. 
Julien  J.  Champenois.  The  Assembler  Ge"ne*rale 
of  the  Federation,  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  various  groups,  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza,  New  York  City,  on  April  14,  1928.  The 
official  organs  of  the  F4de*ration  are  L'Echo  de 
le  Fe'de'ration  and  the  Bulletin  Officiel.  Head- 
quarters are  at  32  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City.  Officers  for  the  year  1928  were  Frank  D. 
Pavey,  president;  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
general  vice  president;  Albert  Blum,  president 
of  the  executive  committee;  James  N.  B.  Hill, 
treasurer;  and  Felix  Weill,  general  secretary. 

AiSACE-LOBBAOTE,  arzas'loVan'.  The 
provinces  taken  from  France  by  Germany  after 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71  and  re- 
stored to  France  after  the  armistice  of  Nov.  11, 
1918;  constituting  at  present  the  three  French, 
departments  of  Bas-Rhin,  Haut-Rhin,  and:  Mo- 
selle. Total  area,  5605  square  miles,  total  pop- 
ulation in  1921,  1,709,749.  The  area  and  pop- 
ulation are  distributed  among  the  three  depart- 
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nents  as  follows:  Bas-RHn  (formerly  Lower  A1- 
jace),  1848  square  miles  and  651,686  inhabit- 
mts;  Haut-Rhin  (formerly  Upper  Alsace),  1354 
square  miles,  and  468,943  inhabitants;  Moselle 
(formerly  Lorraine),  2403  square  miles  and  589,- 
L20  inhabitans.  Alsace-Lorraine  contains  the  only 
Detroleum  fields  of  commercial  importance  in 
France,  but  supplies  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
;he  total  consumption.  Iron  ore  is  mined  in  large 
quantities.  Potash  production  was  affected  favor- 
ibly  by  the  agreement  between  the  Alsatian  and 
German  mines  for  a  division  of  the  world  mar- 
cet.  In  January,  1926,  the  autonomy  of  the 
lort  of  Strassburg  was  established. 

ALSATIAN  QTTESTION*  See  FKAWCE  under 
history. 

ALUMnSTtrM.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
)f  Mines,  new  aluminum  produced  in  tlie  United 
States  during  1927  was  valued  at  $39,266,000, 
3r  4  per  cent  more  than  the  1926  production, 
,vhich  amounted  to  $37,583,000.  The  value  of  the 
secondary  aluminum  produced  was  placed  ^  at 
£21,844,000,  as  compared  with  a  production 
milled  at  $23,868,000  in  1926.  The  domestic  price 
)f  new  aluminum  ingot,  99  per  cent  pure,  was  27 
»ents  during  the  first  half  of  1927,  but  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  lowered  its 
irice  to  26  cents  which  held  until  Oct.  20,  1927, 
vlien  the  price  was  further  cut  to  25  cents  a 
)ound,  and  remained  at  that  figure  at^the^end  of 
lie  year,  which,  taken  into  consideration  in  con- 
lection  with  prices  of  outside  metal  for  the  year, 
rave  an  average  price  in  1927  of  $0.254  a  pound. 

Imports  of  aluminum  into  the  United  States 
n  1927,  including  crude  aluminum,  plates, 
sheets,  wire,  etc.,  were  valued  at  $13,316,986, 
is  compared  with  a  valuation  of  $16,421,905 
or  1926  imports  of  this  class.  The  1927  imports 
>f  the  above  class,  together  with  manufactures 
>f  aluminum,  including  aluminum  leaf,  kitchen 
itensils,  and  other  manufactures  of  aluminum, 
ralued  at  $884,992,  brought  the  total  value  of 
mports  up  to  $14,201,978  as  compared  with 
?16,779}377  in  1926.  Imports  of  plates,  sheets, 
)ars,  etc.,  in  1927  increased  215  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  "other  manufactures"  of  alumi- 
rum  increased  232  per  cent  in 'value,  as  com- 
jared  with  imports  of  similar  products  in  1926, 
Exports  in  1927  of  aluminum  amounted  to  $6,- 
1:07,421  as  compared  with  $4,452,303  in  1926. 
Exports  of  aluminum  ingots,  scrap,  and  alloys 
n  1927  increased  501  per  cent  in  quantity,  and 
>lates,  sheets,  bars,  etc.,  56  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  1926  figures,  whereas  exports  of 
lubes,  moldings,  castings,  and  other  shapes  de- 
jreased  28  per  cent.  Exports  of  table,  kitchen, 
md  hospital  utensils  increased  7  per  cent  in 
[927  and  exports  of  "other  aluminum  manu- 
!actures"  increased  56  per  cent  as  compared 
vith  1926. 

The  principal  aluminum  producing  plant  in 
,he  United  States  was  at  Massena,  N.  Y.^  where 
Lpproximately  half  of  the  metal  made  in  the 
Jnited  States  was  recovered;  there  were  also 
>lants  at  Niagara  Falls,  N".  Y.,  and  at  Alcoa, 
:enn.,  and  Badin  (Whitney),  N.  C.  The  Alumi- 
lum  Company  of  America  completed  their  con- 
rol  dams  on  the  Yadkin  and  Little  Tennessee 
ivers  in  North  Carolina  during  1927,  thus  as- 
uring  continuous  power  for  their  Alcoa  and 
Jadin  plants,  which  hitherto  had  suffered  from 
hortage  of  power  at  times  of  drought.  During 
he  year  aluminum  was  in  large  demand  in  the 
-reduction  of  automobiles,  especially  for  pis- 
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tons  and  reciprocating  parts  of  automotive 
engines.  Aluminum  powder  for  paint  pigment 
was  more  extensively  used,  as  also  was  aluminum 
foil.  Aluminum  collapsible  tubes  for^  pastes, 
greases,  etc.,  a  new  but  growing  utility,  and 
aluminum  shingles  and  corrugated  sheet  for 
roofing  and  siding,  were  more  widely  used  dur- 
ing 1927  than  previously,  and  the  use  of  alumi- 
num in  the  manufacture  of  motor  busses,  jail- 
road  and  street  cars,  airplanes,  and  furniture 
was  increased  during  the  year. 

See  also  under  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTKIAL, 

ALVORD,  CLARENCE  WALWOETH.  American 
historian  and  educator,  died  at  Diano  Marina, 
Italy,  January  27.  He  was  born  at  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  May  21,  1868,  and  was  educated  at  Wil- 
liams College,  the  University  of  Berlin  and  the 
University  of  Illinois.  His  first  teaching  was 
done  at  the  Milton,  Mass.,  Academy,  1891-93, 
and  from  1897  to  1901  he  was  an  instructor  at 
the  preparatory  school  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  an  in- 
structor in  history  at  the  university,  and  he 
advanced  in  position  until  he  became  professor 
of  history  in  1913.  From  1920  to  1923  he  was 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. He  was  a  member  of  many  historical  so- 
cieties, and  wrote  extensively  on  the  history  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Middle  West. 
Among  his  books  were:  Mississippi  Valley  in 
British  Politics  (2  vols.,  1917),  to  which  was 
awarded  the  Loubat  prize;  The  Illinois  Country 
(1919). 

AMERICA.  See  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  SO- 
CIETIES. For  various  scientific  and  other  or- 
ganizations whose  official  titles  begin  with  the 
word  American,  see  under  the  important  descrip- 
tive word  of  the  title. 

AMERICAN  LEG-ION.  An  organization  of 
World  War  veterans  chartered  by  Congress  "to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to  foster  and 
perpetuate  a  100  per  cent  Americanism;  to  pre- 
serve the  memories  and  incidents  of  association 
in  the  Great  War;  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  in- 
dividual obligation  to  the  community,  state,  and 
nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the 
classes  and  the  masses ;  to  make  right  the  master 
of  might;  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on 
earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity 
the  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  democracy; 
to  consecrate  and  sanctify  the  comradeship  of 
the  members  by  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness." 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Legion 
was  held  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Oct.  8  to  12, 
1928,  with  a  delegate  attendance  of  1116,  repre- 
senting every  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
five  territorial  and  five  foreign  Legion  depart- 
ments. The  retiring  national  commander,  Edward 
E.  SpafTord,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  conven- 
tion, cited  the  carrying  out  of  the  Legion  ob- 
jectives for  the  year  as  fixed  by  the  preceding 
national  convention:  The  recovery  of  monetary 
rewards  for  the  disabled  totaling  $2,788,301.15, 
in  twelve  months  up  to  June  30;  the  care  of 
dependent  children  by  advancing  improved  child 
welfare  legislation;  the  participation  of  more 
than  122,000  boys  under  17  years  of  age  in  the 
Junior  Baseball  programme  sponsored  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $50,000  by  the  two  major  baseball 
leagues;  the  enactment  of  national  legislation 
providing  $15,000,000'  for  new  hospital  construc- 
tion, the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  retirement 
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of  disabled  emergency  army  officers  and  the 
liberalizing  of  the  Veterans  Bureau  act;  the 
nation-wide  educational  campaign  in  favor  of 
the  Universal  Draft  bill  "not  yet  enacted;  the 
marking  of  towns  to  guide  air  pilots;  and  com- 
munity service.  The  national  convention  re- 
affirmed the  Legion's  stand  on  promoting  nation- 
al defense  and  world  peace;  the  passage  of  the 
Universal  Draft  act;  the  promotion  of  junior 
baseball  and  the  advancement  of  child  welfare 
legislation  in  various  states. 

Distinguished  guests  of  the  convention  in- 
cluded Field  Marshal  Lord  Allenby  of  Great 
Britain;  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  U.  S.  A.;  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor;  Major  Georges  Scapini,  blind 
war  hero  of  France  and  a  member  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  and  Dwight  F.  Davis, 
Secretary  of  War.  The  convention  chose  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  as  the  place  for  the  eleventh  conven- 
tion, to  meet  in  1929.  Following  the  close  of  the 
convention,  the  retiring  national  commander, 
Edward  E.  Spafford,  and  the  national  adjutant, 
James  F.  Barton,  headed  a  group  of  Legionnaires 
on  a  tour  of  Mexico,  visiting  Mexico  City  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  President  Calles.  Many 
side  trips  were  made  to  border  cities  in  Mexico 
by  the  Legionnaires  who  carried  with  them  the 
spirit  of  good  will  and  the  promotion  of  friendly 
relations,  as  was  done  011  the  post-convention 
tour  of  European  countries  following  the  ninth 
annual  convention  held  in  Paris,  Sept.  19  to  24, 
1927. 

The  official  publication  of  the  national  or- 
ganization is  The  American  Legion  Monthly, 
published  at  2457  East  Washington  Street,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
official  publications  of  departments  and^  posts 
totaling  215.  The  membership  of  the  Legion  on 
Sept.  9,  1928  was  751,721.  The  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  composed  of  mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
and  daughters  of  veterans,  had  a  membership,  as 
of  Aug.  31,  1928,  of  297,957.  the  Auxiliary,  La 
Societe  des  40  Hommes  and  8  Chevaux,  and  La 
Boutique  des  Hint  Chapeaux  et  Quarante  Fem- 
mes,  the  fun-making  and  honor  organizations  of 
the  Legion  and  Auxiliary  respectively,  aided  the 
Legion  in  all  its  endeavors. 

The  officers  of  the  Legion  elected  for  the  year 
1928-29  follow:  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  national  commander;  E.  L.  White,  of  Con- 
necticut, Lawrence  E.  McGann,  of  Illinois,  George 
Malone,  of  Nevada,  Millard  C.  Foster,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Walton  D.  Hood,  of  Texas,  na- 
tional vice  commanders;  Rabbi  Herman  J.  Beck, 
of  Pennsylvania,  national  chaplain.  The  follow- 
ino-  national  officers  continued  in  office:  James 
F.  Barton,  of  Iowa,  national  adjutant;  Scott  W. 
Lucas,  of  Illinois,  national  judge  advocate;  Bow- 
man Elder,  of  Indiana,  national  treasurer;  and 
Eben  Putnam,  of  Massachusetts,  national  his- 
torian. The  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Legion 
are  in  the  War  Memorial  Building  of  the  $10,- 
000,000  War  Memorial  Plaza  of  Indianapolis, 


REVOLUTION    CELEBRA- 
TIONS. See  CELEBRATIONS. 

AMHERST  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for 
the  higher  education  of  men,  at  Amherst,  Mass.; 
founded  in  1821.  For  the  1928  autumn  term  739 
students  were  enrolled,  including:  Fellows,  7; 
graduate  students,  7;  seniors,  159;  juniors,  167; 
sophomores,  200;  freshmen,  197;  and  specials, 
4  The  active  faculty,  exclusive  of  emeritus  and 


administrative  officers  and  those  on  leave,  num- 
bered 65.  The  productive  funds  of  the  College 
amounted  to  $7,250,000,  and  the  income  for  the 
-year  was  $712,000.  The  library  contained  151,000 
volumes.  During  the  year  the  Anson  D.  Morse 
Professorship  of  History  was  established  by  a 
gift  of  $160,000  from  a"  donor  whose  name  was 
not  made  public;  the  Charles  Morton  Merrill 
Fund  (scholarship)  was  established  through  a 
gift  of  securities,  valued  at  about  $100,000,  by 
Charles  E.  Merrill,  class  of  1908;  and  the  Moore 
Chemistry  Laboratory,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  William 
Henry  Moore,  Edward  Small  Moore,  and  Paul 
Moore,  was  under  construction.  President, 
Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  Ph.D. 

AMMOlsriUH  SULPHATE.  See  FERTILIZERS. 

AMUKTDSEK",  a/niun'sen,  ROALD.  Norwegian 
explorer  who  discovered  the  South  Pole,  was  last 
heard  from  June  18,  a  few  hours  after  he  and 
five  others  left  Tromso,  Norway,  in  the  French 
Latham  seaplane,  to  search  for"Umberto  Nobile 
and  his  Italia  crew,  who  were  lost  in  the  Arctic. 
( See  POLAR  RESEARCH.  )  The  governments  of  Nor- 
way, France,  and  Italy  abandoned  hope  of  re- 
covering either  party  of  explorers  soon  after  a 
float,  found  drifting  near  the  Fugloe  Islands  off 
the  coast  of  Tromso  on  August  31,  was  identified 
as  that  of  the  Latham  plane.  Amundsen  was 
born  at  Borge,  Norway,  July  16,  1872,  and  after 
being  two  years  at  a  medical  college  in  Chris- 
tiania  (now  Oslo),  he  gave  up  that  profession, 
and  in  1893  tried  unsuccessfully  to  join  the  crew 
of  the  Fram  on  Fridtjof  Nansen's  arctic  expe- 
dition. He  spent  the  next  few  years  on  whaling 
and  fishing  boats,  and,  having  also  attended  the 
Christiania  public  sailors'  school,  he  joined  the 
Belgica  in.  1897  as  first  mate,  and  accompanied 
Captain  Adrien  de  Gerlache  on  the  first  expe- 
dition to  remain  throughout  the  winter  in  the 
Antarctic  region.  Two  years  after  his  return  to 
Norway,  in  1899,  Amundsen  raised  enough 
money  to  buy  a  small  whaling  boat,  the  Gj'6a>, 
and  sailing  north,  he  hunted,  and  made  important 
observations  concerning  the  East  Greenland  cur- 
rents. On  June  16,  1903,  he  w,as  able  to  start  in 
the  Gjoa  with  six  men  to  accomplish  what  no 
other  ship  had  ever  achieved,  the  passage  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  Amer- 
ica. This  expedition  took  three  years,  and  making 
his  base  at  King  William  Land,  Amundsen  re- 
corded scientific  measurements  and  observations, 
many  of  which  had  not  been  computed  at  the 
time  of  his  death  by  the  authorities  in  Norway. 
He  proved  that  the  north  magnetic  pole  is  near 
Boothia  F'elix,  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
American  continent,  but  that  it  has  no  immov- 
able position  such  as  Sir  John  Ross  assigned 
to  it  in  1831. 

Returning  to  Norway,  Amundsen  bought  Nam- 
sen's  ship,  the  Fram3  and  hoping  to  be  the  first  to 
reach  the  North  Pole,  he  commenced  the  long 
preparation  necessary  for  such,  an  expedition. 
When  Robert  E.  Peary,  U.S.N.,  discovered  the 
pole  Apr.  7,  1909,  Amundsen  gave  no  sign  of 
altering  his  plans  for  an  arctic  trip,  but  started 
from  Norway  August  9,  of  the  following  year. 
When  he  reached  the  Madeira  Islands  he  in- 
formed his  crew  that  he  intended  to  reverse  Ms 
course  and  be  the  first  to  reach  the  South  Pole. 
Capt.  Robert  Falcon  Scott  of  the  British  Navy 
had  already  started  from  England  with  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  rivalry  in  England  and  Norway 
grew  tense,  Amundsen  and  his  companions  were 
expert  on  skis,  and  having  made  their  winter 
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base  at  the  Bay  of  Whales,  they  started  on 
foot  with  a  pack  of  perfectly  trained  sledge  dogs. 
Skillful  management  and  clear  weather  brought 
them  to  the  South  Pole,  Dec.  14,  1911,  several 
weeks  ahead  of  Scott.  They  planted  the  Norwe- 
gian flag  on  the  plateau  at  the  pole,  and  left 
messages  for  the  English  expedition.  After  his 
return  from  the  discovery  of  the  South  Pole, 
Amundsen  lectured  in  Europe,  Australia,  and 
North  America.  During  the  World  War  he  served 
as  commander  in  the  Norwegian  Naval  Air  Serv- 
ice. At  the  end  of  the  War,  in  1928,  he  bought 
the  Maud,  and  started  from  Oslo  intending  to 
travel  as  far  as  possible  by  water,  and  then  to 
drift  over  the  North  Pole  on  the  ice  current.  Com- 
pleting the  northeast  passage  he  landed  at  Nome, 
Alaska,  with  engine  trouble,  in  July,  1920,  and 
after  another  attempt  to  reach  the  pole  on  the 
Maud,  with  an  airplane  on  board,  in  1922, 
Amundsen  became  bankrupt  in  1924,  and  post- 
poning his  efforts  to  reach  the  Arctic  he  came  to 
the  United  States.  When  he  arrived,  Lincoln  Ells- 
worth, an  American  explorer,  offered  to  finance 
him,  and  on  May  21,  1925,  they  headed  for  the 
North  Pole  in  two  seaplanes  from  Spitsbergen, 
but  were  forced  to  turn  back  when  only  six 
hundred  miles  out.  Amundsen,  determining  that 
airplanes  were  better  for  the  flight,  made  ar- 
rangements to  fly  with  Nobile  in  the  dirigible 
Norge,  which  the'ltalian  had  designed  and  built. 
The  two  explorers  started,  with  Ellsworth  and 
Lieutenant  Riiser-Larsen,  from  Spitsbergen  May 
11,  1920,  backed  by  the  Italian  Government,  and 
after  a  flight  of  seventy-two  hours  they  landed 
at  Teller,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Alaska,  having 
been  the  first  to  cross  the  polar  sea.  The  impul- 
siveness of  Amundsen's  adventurous  nature  led 
him  to  trouble  as  well  as  to  achievement.  He  and 
Nobile  parted,  disputing  whether  Norway  or 
Italy  deserved  the  credit  for  the  flight.  When  it 
became  known  that  Nobile  was  lost  on  his  second 
flight  to  the  Arctic,  Amundsen,  who  had  retired 
to  Oslo,  volunteered  to  join  one  of  the  relief 
planes  sent  in  search  of  him.  Amundsen  wrote: 
The  North-West  Passage  (1907);  The  South 
Pole  (1910-12);  The  North-East  Passage  (1918- 
20);  The  Flight  Across  the  Polar  Sea  (1926)  ; 
and  My  Life  as  an  Explorer  (1927). 

ANEMIA,  The  treatment  of  pernicious  or  in- 
curable anaemia  by  liver  feeding  had  been  known 
to  the  world  for  about  two  years  only,  yet  few 
innovations  had  been  accepted  so  early  and  so 
whole-heartedly.  It  was  estimated  in  1928  -that 
more  than  2000  patients  had  thus  been  treated 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  not  more  than 
1  per  cent  was  total  failure  recorded.  The  price 
of  liver  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  expensive  instead  of  cheap- 
est meats ;  and  the  poor  who  once  found  beef  liver 
within  their  means  are  said  to  have  suffered 
dietetieally,  other  cheap  meats  having  increased 
in  price.  In  looking  for  a  discordant  or  hostile 
note,  Hayem  of  Paris,  now  90  years  old  and  the 
dean  of  blood  students,  was  the  only  reactionary ; 
for  while  he  could  not  dispute  the  good  results 
in  the  treatment  of  severe  anaemias  he  insisted 
that  technically  the  numerous  cured  cases  were 
not  examples  of  the  true  pernicious  form.  If  he 
is  right,  the  inference  is  near  that  the  original 
pernicious  anseinia  no  longer  exists,  for  the  per- 
centage of  failures  is  negligible;  unless  he  im- 
plies that  the  true  disease  will  have  only  a  short- 
lived respite.  Naturally  some  time  must  still 
lapse  before  we  can  speak  of  good  end  results 


and   radical   cures.    See   also    under   FOOD   AND 
NUTRITION.  Nutritional  Ancemias. 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  See  CIIEMIS- 

TEY. 

ANAPLASMOSIS.  See  VETERTNABY  MEDI- 
CINE. 

ANDORRA,  an-dor'ra.  One  of  the  smallest 
republics  in  the  world,  under  the  joint  suze- 
rainty of  the  French  President  and  the  Spanish 
Bishop  of  Urgel;  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Area,  191  square  miles;  population, 
5231,  scattered  in  six  villages.  The  inhabitants 
speak  Catalan  and  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
government  is  under  a  council  of  24  members 
which  nominates  a  First  Syndic  in  whom  is 
vested  the  executive  power. 

ANDREWS,  an'drooz,  GEORGE.  American  sol- 
dier, died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  10. 
Born  at  Providence  R.  I.,  Aug.  26,  1850,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1876,  and  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  He  rose 
through  the  successive  grades  until  Feb.  26, 
1898,  when  he  became  assistant  adjutant  general 
with  the  rank  of  major.  He  served  in  Cuba  and 
in  the  Philippines  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
His  service  in  the  Adjutant-General  Department 
culminated  Aug.  5,  1912,  with  his  appointment 
as  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1914. 

AHEMIA.  See  ANAEMIA. 

ANGOLA,  an-go'la,  or  PORTUGUESE 
WEST  AFBICA.  A  colony  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  belonging  to  Portugal  since  1575,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1641  to  1648  when 
it  was  held  by  the  Dutch.  Its  present  boundaries 
were  assigned  by  conventions  of  May  12,  1886, 
Dec.  30,  1886,  May  25,  1891,  and  June  11,  1891, 
separating  it  from  the  French  Congo,  Southwest 
Africa  (afterward  united  with  the  Union  of 
South  Africa),  Belgian  Congo,  and  British 
South  Africa  (now  Union  of  South  Africa), 
respectively.  Area,  484,800  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, according  to  Portuguese  estimates  in  1920, 
5,000,000,  but  the  native  population  had  been 
estimated  as  low  as  2,124,361  in  1914.  Capital, 
Sao  Paulo  de  Loanda;  other  important  towns, 
Kabinda,  Ambriz,  Novo  Redondo,,  Benguella, 
Mossamedes,  and  Port  Alexander. 

According  to  the  latest  available  educational 
statistics  there  are  52  government  schools,  seven 
municipal  schools,  and  two  private  schools,  with 
about  2410  pupils  altogether.  The  principal 
products  are  coffee,  rubber,  wax,  sugar,  vegetable 
oils,  coconuts,  ivory,  oxen,  and  fish.  Mineral 
products  include  malachite,  copper,  iron,  petro- 
leum, and  salt,  and  gold  lias  also  been  found. 
In  1926  the  imports  were  valued  at  225,569,000 
escudos  and  the  exports  at  188,459,000  escudos. 
The  chief  imports  of  the  province  are  textiles 
and  the  chief  exports  are  coffee,  maize,  diamonds, 
and  oil-seeds.  The  bulk  of  both  the  export  and 
import  trade  is  with  the  mother  country.  An- 
gola has  its  own  budget,  the  revenues  for  which 
are  largely  derived  from  taxation  and  customs 
duties,  although  from  time  to  time  the  home  gov- 
ernment grants  a  subsidy.  In  1926-27  the  esti- 
mated revenue  and  expenditure  was  135,218,863 
escudos  and  193,187,692  escudos,  respectively.  In 
1920,  818  miles  of  railway  were  open  to  traffic. 
There  were  also  2420  miles  of  roads  and  7452 
miles  of  telegraph  lines.  The  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  high  commissioner  vested  with 
large  powers,  whose  seat  of  government  is  at 
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Loanda.  The  colony,  according  to  the  charter  of 
Oct.  15,  1926,  is  divided  into  12  administrative 
districts,  each  under  a  governor. 

AIKTHALT,  an'halt.  A  German  free  state, 
formerly  a  duchy  of  the  German  Empire,  bound- 
ed by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Brandenburg 
and  Saxony.  Area,  888  square  miles;  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1925,  351,045.  Cap- 
ital, Dessau,  71,272  inhabitants  in  1925.  Other 
cities  with  their  populations  in  1925  are:  Bern- 
burg,  34,305;  Cothen,  26,595;  Zerbst,  19,470; 
Rosslau,  12,520;  and  Coswig,  10,103.  The  major- 
ity of  the  population  adheres  to  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  the  fiscal  year  1927-28  balanced  at  24,472,- 
000  marks.  The  public  debt  on  Mar.  31,  1927,  was 
18,000,000  marks  and  the  value  of  state  property 
on  Mar.  31,  1927,  was  350,000,000.  The  govern- 
ment under  the  constitution  of  the  free  state  of 
Anhalt  dates  from  July  18,  1919,  and  by  the 
law  of  Nov.  6,  1922,  the  administration  is  car- 
ried on  by  a  ministry  of  state  consisting  of  the 
prime  minister  or  minister  president  and  either 
one  or  two  other  ministers.  As  a  result  of  the 
election  held  in  November,  1954,  the  following 
parties  were  returned  to  the  legislature:  Social- 
ists, 15;  Middle  Class  party,  14;  Democrats,  4; 
Communists,  4;  and  National  Socialist,  1. 

AiNXKCAL  DISEASES.  See  VETERINARY  MEDI- 
CINE. 

AHNAM,  an-nam'.  A  protectorate  belonging 
to  France,  forming  a  part  of  French  Indo-China 
(see  FRENCH  INDO-CHINA)  whose  present  status 
was  established  by  the  treaty  of  Feb.  23,  1886. 
Area,  about  39,758  square  miles;  population  in 
1926,  5,580,794,  including  2584  Europeans,  ex- 
clusive of  the  military  forces.  Capital  Hu6,  with 
a  population  of  60,611;  largest  town,  Binh-Dinh, 
with  a  population  of  147,199.  The  population  is 
Annamite  in, the  towns  and  along  the  coast,  while 
Mo!  tribes  inhabit  the  highlands.  The  products  in- 
clude rice,  cotton,  corn,  and  other  cereals,  mul- 
berry, the  arica  nut,  cinnamon,  tobacco,  sugar, 
betel,  jnanioc,  and  bamboo.  The  forest  products 
include  coffee,  dye,  medicinal  plants,  caoutchou, 
and  cardamoms.  Raw  silk  is  also  produced.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  product  is  rice.  Of  the 
minerals,  copper,  zinc,  coal,  hematite,  iron,  and 
salt  are  worked  to  some  extent.  Exports  in  1926 
totaled  06,775,317  francs;  imports,  67,468,123 
francs.  The  nominal  head  of  the  government  is 
the  king,  but  actual  power  is  vested  in  the  French 
Resident  Superior.  French  troops  are  in  occupa- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  citadel  in  the  capital.  King 
in  1928  Bao-Dai,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
Nov.  6,  1925.  During  his  minority  the  govern- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  a  Regency  Council.  A 
chamber  of  representatives  of  the  people  was 
established  in  1926. 

AISTKTIVEIISARIES.  See  CELEBRATIONS, 

ANTABCTIC  EXPLORATIONS.  See  POLAR 
RESEARCH. 

AN'THKAX.  The  sensational  cases  of  shav- 
ing brush  infection  from  the  anthrax  bacillus 
seem  to  have  been  prevented  by  better  super- 
vision of  manufactures,  but  anthrax  as  an  oc- 
cupational disease  is  still  with  us  as  shown  by  a 
paper  published  in  The  Lancet  for  Sept.  22,  1928, 
by  Dr.  A,  E.  Hodgson  of  the  City  Hospital  at 
Liverpool.  This  author  first  reminds  us  that  the 
city  and  port  of  Liverpool  has  the  largest  trade 
in  wool,  hair,  and  hides  in  the  world  and  that 
many  tanneries  are  present  in  the  vicinity.  In. 
four  and  a  half  years  lie  had  liad  31  patients 


with  the  so-called  cutaneous  anthrax,  otherwise 
malignant  pustule  or  malignant  carbuncle.  Of 
this  number  but  two  patients  died.  This  superior 
result  he  obtained  entirely  through  treatment 
with  anthrax  serum,  for  nothing  was  done  locally 
save  apply  antiseptic  dressings.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  he  did  not  mention  blood  tests,  for  the  gen- 
eral belief  has  been  that  after  the  bacillus  has 
gained  access  to  the  patient's  blood  the  outlook 
for  recovery  is  bad.  He  merely  stated  that  the 
two  fatalities  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease  on  admission.  The  serum  is  injected  into 
the  veins  while  those  men  who  have  been  exposed 
to  infection  have  received  preventive  subcutane- 
ous injections,  and  thus  far  no  workman  treated 
in  this  manner  has  contracted  the  disease. 

ANTHROPOLOGY.  The  year  was  rather  in- 
fertile, if  measured  in  terms  "of  publications,  ex- 
peditions, discoveries,  or  novel  views.  Its  most 
significant  feature  perhaps  was  the  appearance 
of  several  synthetic  studies  in  the  American  field. 
This  would  indicate  that  anthropologists  in  1928 
wrere  in  a  position  to  summarize  and  compare  the 
cultures  of  broad  areas  without  glossing  a  mul- 
titude of  lacunae.  Several  of  these  studies  bear 
on  southwestern  United  States,  others  on  the 
Southern  States  and  Middle  America,  while  for 
the  first  time  the  cultural  antecedents  of  tlie  Es- 
kimo had  been  established  by  broad  scale  ar- 
chaeological investigations. 

The  primary  concern  of  anthropologists  appear- 
ed to  be  the  unravelling  of  culture  history.  More 
theoretical  problems  still  lie  fallow,  although  on 
this  side  F.  Boas'  Primitive  Art  is  a  noteworthy 
contribution.  The  second  volume  of  W.  Schmidt's 
monumental  Ursprung  der  Gottesidee  deals  with 
religious  beliefs  which  this  author  holds  archaic, 
such  as  those  of  the  Bushmen  and  Algonkians. 

Popular  interest  had  not  slackened.  Numerous 
magazine  articles  appeared  on  race  problems, 
primitive  mores,  and  the  like.  One  general  work 
has  been  provided  the  English  reading  public,  F. 
Boas*  Anthropology  and  Modern  Life  (New 
York). 

Theoretical  Ethnology.  The  spread  of  mankind 
over  the  world  in  ancient  times  carried  every- 
where the  basic  arts  on  which  all  civilizations 
rest.  But  as  they  shifted  from  one  geographic  en- 
vironment to  another^  adaptations  of  the  ar- 
chaic culture  were  necessary  and  new  forms  made 
their  appearance.  Dissemination  of  these  new  arts 
by  contact  as  well  as  migration  is  known  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  course  of  culture  history, 
in  short,  has  been  the  repeated  development^  of 
local  specializations,  followed  by  their  diffusion 
which  led  to  a  releveling  of  cultures,  on  which 
basis  new  specializations  in  turn  appeared,  and 
so  endlessly.  Such  is  the  essential  process  of  The 
Building  of  Cultures  (New  York)  as  outlined 
by  R.  B.  Dixon,  and  in  which  lie  is  at  one  with 
the  majority  of  American  scholars.  In  such  a 
view  a  predominant  rdle  is  given  neither  to  en- 
vironment nor  diffusion.  Not*  content  with  the 
task  of  delineating  the  world  development  of  cul- 
tures, Dixon  took  on  himself  the  task  of  demol- 
ishing the  position  of  the  extreme  environmental- 
ists and  the  arch  diffusionists  (Wissler,  Elliot 
Smith,  Perry,  Graebner,  and  Schmidt). 

Inferences  of  this  sort  rest  011  the  interpreta- 
tion of  cultural  resemblances  over  the  world. 
Some  attention  has  been  given  in  recent  years  to 
refining  the  technique  for  handling  these  data 
in  more  objective  fashion.  A  discussion  of  "Prob- 
ability and  the  Diffusion  of  Culture  Traits/* 
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(Amer,  Anth.,  30,  94),  by  W.  D,  Wallis,  involves 
a  criticism  of  the  statistical  method  propounded 
by  Clements,  Sehenck,  and  Brown  (see  YEAE 
BOOK  for  1926,  p.  41).  All  similar  traits  found 
in  two  groups  cannot  be  given  the  same  weight  in 
determining  relationships,  according  to  Wallis. 
Clements  has  successfully  met  the  criticism 
(ibid.  295). 

The  classic  definition  of  culture  propounded 
by  Tylor,  the  founder  of  modern  anthropology, 
as  "those  capabilities  and  habits  acquired  by 
man  as  a  member  of  society,"  has  been  tacitly  ac- 
cepted by  all  his  followers.  If  it  means  anything, 
it  means  that  culture  is  a  set  of  behavior  pat- 
terns, and  that  the  anthropologist's  chief  con- 
cern should  be  with  determining  how  the  original 
nature  of  man  becomes  fixed  in  these  forms. 
Even  such  an  approach  as  M.  Mead's  Coming  of 
Age  in  Samoa  (New  York)  is  quite  oblique.  This 
author  set  herself  the  task  of  determining  how 
far  acts  of  an  adolescent  girl  are  determined  by 
her  physiological  status  and  how  far  by  tbe  con- 
ventions of  her  society,  and  to  this  end  contrasts 
Samoan  experiences  with  modern  America.  Since 
Samoan  households  are  fluid  in  the  extreme  and 
expanded,  as  it  were,  by  all  the  blood  bonds  that 
thread  through  the  village,  personality  differ- 
ences can  be  easily  adjusted  by  a  change  of  resi- 
dence. "Within  the  household,  age  rather  than  re- 
lationship gives  disciplinary  authority."  The 
child's  knowledge  of  sex  is  unsophisticated  and 
sex  relations  are  entered  upon  naturally  and 
casually.  Adolescence  is  for  the  Samoan  girls 
not  a  period  of  stress  but  "instead  an  orderly 
development  of  a  set  of  slowly  maturing  inter- 
ests and  activities." 

For  many  years  IT.  Boas  has  contributed  to  the 
subject  of  Primitive  Art  (Oslo) ;  these  observa- 
tions have  now  been  coSrdinated  and  expanded  in 
a,  general  discussion.  The  whole  field  of  primi- 
tive artistic  expression  is  explored,  graphic  and 
plastic  art,  music,  literature.,  and  the  dance,  but 
the  former  come  in  for  the  major  share  of  an- 
alysis. There  are  certain  principles,  however,  that 
hold  for  all  forms.  "Art  arises  from  two  sources, 
from  technical  pursuits  and  from  the  expression 
of  emotions  and  thought,  as  soon  as  these  take 
fixed  form.  .  .  .  Artistic  enjoyment  is,  there- 
fore, based  essentially  upon  the  reaction  of  our 
minds  to  form."  So  far  as  technical  control  enters, 
the  aesthetic  response  is  not  alone  to  the  form 
achieved  but  lies  as  well  in  the  sense  of  complete 
control  or  virtuosity.  Play  with  technical  proc- 
esses has  often  resulted  in  forms,  which  in  turn 
have  become  the  fundamental  styles  of  a  people's 
art.  Some  of  these  formal  elements  are  due  to 
symmetry,  rhythm,  and  emphasis  of  form.  But 
equally  important  in  characterizing  a  style  is  the 
conceptual  content  or  symbolism,  i.e.,  what  the 
form  represents  to  the  observer. 

The  same  meaning  can  be  expressed  by  geo- 
metric forms  or  realistic,  depending  on  how  great 
the  symbolic  content,  or  how  fixed  the  association 
between  form  and  meaning.  An  art  may  then  de- 
velop along  either  of  these  lines,  geometric- 
symbolic  or  realistic-representative.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  question  as  to  whether  geo- 
metric or  realistic  art  was  developed  earlier,  as 
maintained  by  some  writers,  becomes  meaning- 
less. Both  forms  may  occur  together  among  a 
single  people,  where  caste  or  sex  division  of  in- 
dustries permits  different  lines  of  development; 
as  indeed  they  do.  On  the  whole,  however,  in  prim- 
itive art,  it  is  the  stylistic  form  wMcli  contains 


geometrical  elements  that  influences  most  mark- 
edly the  other  forms  of  graphic  art.  When  we 
compare  the  arts  of  space  (graphic  and  plastic 
arts)  with  the  arts  of  time  (poetry,  music)  we 
find  rhythm  to  be  common,  "and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  rhythm  of  technique  is  merely  a  special 
expression  of  the  rhythm  of  time,  in  so  far  as 
the  rhythmic  movements  result  in  rhythmic 
forms  when  applied  to  technical  pursuits."  Sym- 
metry is,  however,  lacking  in  the  arts  of  time, 
because  an  inverted  order  does  not  convey  the 
same  sense  of  order,  but  it  does  occur  in  the 
dance,  which  combines  both  space  and  time.  The 
time  arts  also  rest  on  symbolic  meaning-  for  their 
ulterior  significance. 

PKEHISTORY.  An  excellent  survey  of  the  pre- 
history of  Siberia  and  Mongolia  has  been  provid- 
ed by  W.  Jochelson  incidental  to  his  "Archaeolog- 
ical Investigations  in  Kamchatka"  (Carnegie 
Inst.  WasJi.,  No.  388).  Palaeolithic  remains  are 
concentrated  in  southwestern  Siberia  and  occur 
in  Mongolia.  Their  geological  and  cultural  posi- 
tion is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  the  earliest  are 
generally  comparable  to  the  European  Mouster- 
ian.  Neolithic  sites,  derived  from  these,  are  scat- 
tered throughout  Siberia,  Mongolia,  and  Man- 
churia. The  Siberian  neolithic  may  have  existed 
under  a  more  genial  climate  than  the  present. 
Bronze-age  culture,  with  possible  Scythian  and 
Assyrian  affiliations,  is  known  from  the  upper 
Yenisei  and  Lake  Baikal.  The  iron  industry  seems 
to  have  outstripped  it,  following  directly  on  the 
neolithic  in  further  Siberia.  Kamchatkan  remains 
are  of  neolithic  type  only,  attributable  to  the 
historic  Kamchadal.  One  type  of  pottery  which 
•was  found  affiliates  with  Aino  remains  as  far 
south  as  Japan. 

A  first  modern  survey  of  "Le  paUolithique  ita- 
lien"  by  R.  Vaufrey,  has  appeared  (Archives  de 
rinstitut  de  Paleontologie  hu/maine,"mQ'm,  3). 

Several  hundred  prehistoric  sites  were  discov- 
ered in  the  North  Arabian  Desert  by  H.  Field. 
P.  Van  Stein  Ca-llenfels  investigated  neolithic 
and  palceolithic  remains  in  Sumatra. 

Progress  was  made  in  unraveling  the  unfortu- 
nately scanty  neolithic  remains  in  Egypt.  G. 
Caton-Thompson  now  recognizes  two  neolithic 
horizons  in  the  Paymn  Desert;  the  earlier  agri- 
cultural, the  later  a  poor  fishing  culture,  de- 
generated because  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  neo- 
lithic lake  in  this  area.  This  culture  may  have 
extended  into  early  pre-Dynastie  times  (Man, 
July,  No.  80).  The  geological  conditions  of  Pleis- 
tocene and  later  times  in  this  area  was  in  process 
of  being  worked  out  (see  Nature,  Apr*  28,  670). 
It  has  been  suggested  that  these  neolithic  cul- 
tures are  Matiretanian  in  origin.  V,  G-,  Childe 
upholds  their  primary  local  origin.  The  local 
'forms  at  first  spread  westward,  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  counter  cultural  influence  (Ancient  Egypt. 
1928,  pt.  1). 

Several  years  ago  cultures  were  discovered  in 
the  Indus  Valley  which  linked  with,  that  of  Susa 
in  Mesopotamia.  This  led  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
basic  Indo-Sumerian  culture.  J.  Marshall  be- 
lieves, however,  that  the  "Indus"  culture  is  dis- 
tinctive, although  showing  intercourse  with  Susa 
(Nature,  Jan.  14,  68).  Cross-dating  of  Indian 
seals  found  at  Susa  fixes  the  later  cities  in  the 
Indus  at  about  3300  B.C.  A  copper  model  of  a 
two-wheeled  cart  found  there  is  thus  a  thousand 
years  earlier  than  one  figured  at  Ur,  which  in 
turn  antedates  the  use  of  the  wheel  in  Egypt  by 
Another  millennium.  The  drainage  system  and 
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other  features  exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  develop- 
ment than  at  Ur. 

A  rich  bronze  culture  has  been  discovered  by 
the  Oxford-Field  Museum  expedition  at  Kish, 
which  S.  Langdon  dates  at  a  thousand  years 
earlier  than  the  superposed  deposit  of  Sargonic 
times.  The  latter  rests  on  an  intervening  layer 
which  dates  before  2900  B.C.  (Nature,  May  *26, 
830). 

An  English  expedition  left  in  September  for  a 
prehistoric  survey  of  South  Kurdistan. 

STUDIES  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  CULTIVATED  PLANTS 
(Bull.  Applied  Botany  and  Plant-Breeding,  26, 
Leningrad)  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
first  centres  of  civilization  in  neolithic  times. 
N.  Vavilov  argues  for  a  polyphyletic  origin  of 
the  principal  grain  crops  in  the  Old  World,  al- 
though this  may  not  mean  an  equal  number  of 
independent  origins  of  cultivation.  Since  the 
wild  varieties  are  almost  wholly  mountainous, 
Yavilov  argues  against  their  first  cultivation  in 
the  great  river  valleys,  favoring  rather  such  areas 
as  the  Caucasus,  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Abyssinia. 

PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  The  abundance  of 
fossil  remains  in  the  Old  World  linking  man  to 
an  anthropoid  ape  ancestry  has  been  accepted  as 
indicating  his  origin  in  that  quarter.  The  single 
find  suggesting  an  early  New  World  existence 
is  a  molar  tooth  from  the  Tertiary  of  Western 
Nebraska  which  Osborn  in  1922  declared  a  new 
species,  Hesperopithecus.  New  finds  led  W.  K. 
Gregory  to  declare  "Hesperopithecus  Apparently 
Not  an  Ape  nor  a  Man"  (Science,  66,  579),  the 
teeth  pertaining  to  an  extinct  peccary.  This  nega- 
tives the  best  palseontological  evidence  for  an 
American  origin.  Since  Osborn  rested  his  case 
for  "Dawn  Man"  (Science,  May  20,  1927)  on 
supposed  artifacts  from  the  same  beds  as  Hes- 
peropithecus, it  is  important  to  observe  that 
N.  C.  Nelson  concludes  (Science,  March  23,  316) 
that  these  are  pseudo-artifacts,  a  series  selected 
from  innumerable  bone  fragments  because  of  a 
fancied  or  supposed  resemblance  to  human  arti- 
facts. 

The  discovery  was  announced  of  a  second  hom- 
inoid  tooth  in  a  cave  deposit  at  Chou  Kou  Tien 
near  Peking,  possibly  of  very  early  Pleistocene 
age,  and  possibly  a  new  genus  Sinanthropus 
(Science,  February  3,  135). 

The  publication  of  A.  Hrdlicka's  "The  Neander- 
thal Phase  of  Man"  (Jour.  Royal  AntJi.  Inst.,  57, 
249 )  may  effect  a  revolution  in  our  views  of  the 
derivation  of  modern  man  and  of  the  character 
of  Pleistocene  times,  should  it  prevail.  In  brief, 
Hrdlicka  holds  that  the  Penck-Bruckner  concep- 
tion of  four  Pleistocene  glaciations  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  facts;  that  there  were  but  two 
major  ice  movements,  Neanderthal  man  making 
his  appearance  toward  the  close  of  the  warm  in- 
terval between  them.  Further,  since  ancestors  of 
modern  man  (Homo  sapiens]  are  unknown,  at 
that  time  and  Neanderthal  man  appears  suddenly 
to  have  become  extinct,  it  is  preferable  to  look 
for  Homo  sapiens3  ancestry  in  the  Neanderthal 
period.  For  support  of  this,  Hrdlicka  looks  to 
the  wide  variations  in  the  Neanderthal  race  in 
the  direction  of  modern  man. 

A  new  find  of  three  skeletons  of  the  Crd- 
Magnon  race  was  reported  from  the  Vall&e  du 
Roc,  Charente,  France. 

An  Expedition  under  L.  S.  B.  Leakey  left 
August  1  to  continue  investigations  in  Kenya, 
East  Africa,  where  skulls  of  presumably  Pleisto- 


cene age  and  resembling  those  of  European  Combe 
Capelle  were  found  in  1926-27. 

A  number  of  analyses  of  local  populations  have 
been  made.  Measurements  of  the  little-known 
aborigines  of  Formosa  were  made  by  A.  Matsu- 
mura  and  E.  Miyauchi  (Proc.  Imp.  Acad.  Tokyo, 
3).  The  central  mountain  tribes  are,  in  general, 
shorter,  more  broad  headed,  and  with  wider  noses 
from  north  to  south.  Hawaiian  natives  have  been 
found  more  like  those  of  Tonga  and  the  Marque- 
sas than  Sa moans,  according  to  Sullivan  and 
WTissler  (Mem.  BisJiop  MKS.,  0,  No.  4).  An  An- 
thropometric  Study  of  Hawaiians  of  Pure  and 
of  Mixed  Blood  was  made  by  L.  C.  Dunn.  Meas- 
urements of  a  small  number  of  Onas  (Tierra  del 
Fuego)  were  published  by  R.  Lehmann-Nitsche, 
which,  however,  doubles  the  number  on  record 
(Anales  del  Miiseo  de  la  Plata,  2,  57).  M.  E.  B. 
Renaud  classifies  Les  Plus  Anciens  Cranes  In- 
diens  du  Sitd-Ouest  Am&ricain,  the  dolicocephalic 
Basket-Makers,  with  the  somewhat  hypothetical 
Lagoa  Santa  race  of  South  America,  and  with 
Verneau  inclines  to  a  Papuan  connection  (Revue 
anthropologique,  38,  43). 

A  current  explanation  for  racial  differences  in 
pigmentation  of  the  skin  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  this  varies  in  its  absorptive  and  reflec- 
tive properties.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
Shaxljy  and  Bonnell  found  no  differences  between 
Caucasian  and  Negro  skins  (Man,  April,  No.  42) . 
An  important  method  for  analyzing  Family 
Traits  as  Determined  "by  Heredity  and  Environ- 
ment was  demonstrated  by  F.  Boas  (Proc.  Nat. 
Acad.  Sci.,  14,  496). 

OLD  WORLD  ETHNOGRAPHY.  Madagascar,  that 
Malay  enclave  of  Africa,  has  remained  ethno- 
graphically  obscure  despite  Grandidier's  classic 
account.  As  the  result  of  his  recent  survey,  R, 
Linton  is  now  able  to  discriminate  three  Culture 
Areas  in  Madagascar  (Amer.  Anthro.  30',  363). 
The  east  coast  area  is  characterized  by  local 
patrilineal  units,  each  comprising  a  series  of 
villages.  Fishing  is  important  and  domestic  ani- 
mals are  for  sacrifice  only.  Each  local  group 
(gens)  has  a  chief  by  primogeniture;  that  of  the 
leading  gens  is  tribal  king,  whose  function  is 
judicial.  Marriage  is  exogamous.  Each  tribe  has 
a  sacred  river.  In  the  plateau  area  Mlltop  vil- 
lages are  fortified.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  an  elab- 
orate terrace  system;  weaving-  is  highly  de- 
veloped, pottery  and  metal  working  less  so.  The 
gentile  organization  of  the  east  coast  is  here 
partly  superseded  by  a  feudal  system  in  which 
the  king  allots  estates  to  his  retainers.  He  is  an 
absolute  monarch,  controlling  all  life,  owning  all 
land,  and  taking  a  ground  rent.  Marriage  is  ordi- 
narily endogamous  to  keep  property  in  the  fam- 
ily. The  west  coast  and  south  is  predominantly 
a  cattle  area,  agriculture  is  little  practiced,  and 
milk  the  chief  food.  Metal  work,  carvings,  and 
decorations  are  highly  developed.  Canoes  have 
outriggers ;  fishing  is  important.  Political  groups 
were  larger  and  more  closely  knit  than  in  the 
other  areas,  although  the  gens  is  here  also  the 
social  unit.  The  king  is  absolute  and  is  treated 
with  exaggerated  respect.  There  is  no  noble 
class  as  in  the  other  areas.  The  family  is  patri- 
lineal and  marriage  usually  endogamous.  A  su- 
preme being  is  clearly  personified  and  has  Ms 
antithesis  in  a  god  of  evil.  Medicine-men  have 
an  important  rdle.  Common  to  all  the  areas  are 
agriculture,  ancestor  worship,  and  sacrifice. 

The  success  attending  the  now  general  use  of 
distribution  studies  in  unravelling  culture  Mstory 
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is  exemplified  by  K.  G.  Lindblom's  "The  Spiked 
Wheel-Trap"  (Riksmus.  JEtnog.  Avdeln.,  Stock- 
holm, No.  5).  The  device  is  common  to  the  Nile 
and  Niger  drainages,  Central  Europe  and  in  cen- 
tral Asia  among  ruder  peoples.  This  suggests 
an  ancient  origin;  it  was  in  fact  known  to  the 
classical  world,  and  may  date  from  late  Paleo- 
lithic times.  Similarly  Lindblom  finds  that  ccThe 
Use  of  the  Hammock  in  Africa"  (same  ser..,  No. 
7)  is  derived  from  native  America"  through  Eu- 
ropean intermediacy. 

An  archaeological  and  anthropometric  expedi- 
tion to  the  Sudan  by  F.  R.  Wulsin,  P.  T.  L.  Put- 
nam, and  M.  Katz  was  undertaken  for  Harvard 
University.  Their  survey  is  from  Rejaf  on  the 
Nile  by  way  of  Lake  Chad  to  Nigeria. 

The 'first  number  of  Africa,  the  journal  of  the 
new  International  Institute  of  African  Languages 
and  Cultures,  appeared  under  the  editorship  of 

D.  Westermann.  It  contains  much  ethnographic 
material,  with  some  emphasis  on  its  utilization 
for  administration  of  the  natives. 

An  analysis  of  The  Formation  of  the  Chinese 
People  (Cambridge) ,  by  Chi  Li,  is  based  on  local 
physical  types,  wall-building'  activities,  and  the 
distribution  of  family  names  between  722  B.C.  and 
1644  A,D.  This  author  insists  on  the  composite 
character  of  the  Chinese  population. 

Among  the  simplest  Malayan  people,  untouched 
by  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  influences,  are  the 
natives  of  Mentawei  Island,  west  of  Sumatra. 

E.  M,  Loeb  sketches  "Mentawei  Social  Organiza- 
tion" (Amer.  Anth.,  30,  408)  as  centring  in  two 
groups;    communities   within   the   village,    each 
with  a  ceremonial  house,  and  the  family  group. 
The  manifold  rituals  of  the  former  are  in  charge 
of  a  priest,  of  the  latter,  the  husband,  who  is  in 
a  sense  a  priest.  Kinship  is  of  the  sib  type,  al- 
though sibs,  present  in  Sumatra,  are  unknown 
here.  Marriage  is  matrilocal  and  effected  by  pur- 
chase. In  most  instances  the  couple  live  together 
long  before   the  formal   marriage  takes  place; 
children  born  prior  to  this  are  adopted  by  the 
woman's  family  and  readopted  by  the  father  after 
the  ceremony. 

The  culture  of  barely  known  Rossel  Island, 
(Cambridge)  is  to  some  extent  different  from 
other  southern  Massim  groups  (Melanesia),  ac- 
cording to  W.  B.  Armstrong.  Their  language  also 
has  underlying  non-Melanesian  features. 

The  University  of  Leningrad  reported  current 
linguistic  work  among  several  Siberian  groups: 
Ostyak-Samoyed,  Koryak,  Asiatic  Eskimo,  Chuk- 
chi, Gilyak,  Turki,  and  Tungus. 

The  Arctic  and  Sub-Arctic  natives  of  Siberia 
differ  from  the  corresponding  tribes  of  America 
in  their  dependence  on  reindeer  breeding.  He- 
searches  on  this  subject  by  W.  Bogoras  bring  sev- 
eral new  features  to  light.  The  Yenisei-Ostyak 
and  the  Ostyak-Samoyed  must  now  be  added  to 
the  list  of  reindeer  breeders.  Hitherto  it  had 
been  supposed  that  the  Yeniseians  were  fishers 
using  only  dogs  for  transportation*  Their  rein- 
deer are  left  to  roam  in  the  forests  during  spring 
and  summer,  in  the  manner  of  the  Lapps.  Not 
only  do  their  deer,  the  largest  in  Siberia,  re- 
semble those  of  the  Karghas  and  Soyot  of  the 
Savan  Mountains,  but  details  of  breeding  are  the 
same. 

The  Ostyak-Samoyed  are  culturally  affiliated 
with  the  Yeniseians,  according  to  I.  N.  Prokof- 
yev.  Both  are  forest  border  tribes  with  similar 
material  culture.  The  Ostyak-Samoyed  language 
more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  south- 


ern Samoyed  than  the  adjacent  northern  branch 
(Yurak).  The  Shortsi,  a  Turki  tribe  east  of 
the  Obi  River,  are  described  as  hunters  and 
root  gatherers  devoid  of  cattle  breeding  and  agri- 
culture, by  N.  P.  Dyrenkova  and  L.  N.  Potapov. 
These  authors  hold  that  this  was  originally  the 
condition  of  life  among  other  Siberian  Turki 
tribes. 

Cultural  resemblances  between  the  natives  of 
northeast  Siberia  and  northern  North  America 
have  long  been  recognized.  Some  Russian  stu- 
dents, notably  W.  Jc-chelson,  account  for  these 
so-called  False-Asiatics  by  a  counter  migration 
from  America.  Recently  Jochelson  pointed  out 
that  the  material  culture,  mythology,  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Kamchadal  (Kamchatka)  more  near- 
ly resemble  that  of  the  Indians  of  the  northwest 
coast  of  America  than  any  other  Asiatic  tribe 
or  the  intervening  Eskimo. 

NEW  WORLD  ETHNOGRAPHY.  The  period  had 
arrived  in  North  American  ethnography  when 
summary  studies  of  the  larger  areas  were  begin- 
ning to  appear.  While  the  continent  was  far  from 
thoroughly  described,  this  was  witness  to  a  ma- 
turity unknown  a  decade  previously.  A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber's  summary  for  California  in  1925  marked 
the  first  of  these  extended  surveys.  To  this  lie 
added  a  brief  delineation  of  the  southwestern 
area,  which  was  scrutinized  in  more  detail  by  L. 
Spier,  while  J.  R,  Swanton  brought  to  a  head  his 
researches  on  the  southeastern  area. 

The  Native  Culture  of  the  Southwest  (Uni. 
Calif.  Pull.  Amer.  Arch.  Et1m.f  23,  No,  9)  can 
no  longer  be  conceived  as  having  had  only  a  sin- 
gle early  focus  in  northern  Pueblo  culture,  but 
the  existence  and  importance  of  another  early 
development  in  southern  Arizona  and  Sonora 
must  be  recognized.  A  generic  connection  of 
southern  Californian  culture  with  Mexico,  but 
not  through  the  intermediacy  of  the  Pueblos, 
would  then  be  intelligible  as  derived  from  a  Gila- 
Sonora  source.  Central  California  on  the  other 
hand  may  have  been  directly  affected  by  Pueblo 
culture  proper.  It  is  doubtful  that  many  Amer- 
icanists will  follow  Kroeber  in  his  further  and 
tenuous  view  that  Southwestern  and  Mexican 
cultures  have  affected  a  far  wider  span  of  Noi'th 
American  tribes. 

Ethnographic  studies  began  in  the  Southwest 
in  the  'eighties,  but  these  have  remained  largely 
uncoordinated.  There  was,,  in  fact,  no  well  round- 
ed sketch  of  a  single  tribe,  nor  any  extended  com- 
parative work,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  L. 
Spier's  "Havasupai  Ethnography"  (Anth.  Papers, 
Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  29,  pt.  3) .  The  Havasupai 
are  a  non-typical  tribe,  whose  culture  resembles 
more  that  of  the  lowly  Great  Basin  peoples  than 
the  adjacent  richly-endowed  Hopi  and  Navajo. 
Investigation  of  cultural  interrelations  makes 
this  study  a  profitable  starting  point  for  further 
researches. 

Two  brief  contributions  to  the  social  and  cere- 
monial structure  of  the  Pueblos  are  (1)  a  sum- 
mary of  the  hitherto  unknown  society  of  Acoma, 
by  L.  White,  in  which  is  revealed  an  organiza- 
tion surprisingly  like  Zuni  to  the  West,  and  ( 2 ) 
the  consequences  of  a  Laguna  migration  to  Is- 
leta,  in  which  E.  C.  Parsons  points  out  the  re- 
tention of  the  immigrant  language  and  arts,  but 
the  integration  of  social  and  ceremonial  organi- 
zations (Amer.  Anth.,  30,  559,  602).  The  latter 
investigator  is  also  convinced  that  there  are 
many  Spanish  elements  in  the  Kachina  (god  im- 
personation) cult  of  the  Pueblos.  Many  masked 
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performances  are  thought  to  be  taken  over  bod- 
ily from  those  used  in  folk-rituals  of  the  early 
Spanish  church.  While  this  accounts  for  much 
of  their  recent  development,  the  fundamentals 
of  the  cult  are  purely  native. 

An  analysis  of  the  "Social  Life  of  the  Navajo 
Indians,"  by  G.  E.  Reichard  (Columbia  Univ. 
Contr.  Anthro.,  7),  reveals  numerous  localized 
and  exogamous  clans.  Their  localization  appears 
clue,  in  part,  to  matrilocal  residence,  coupled  with 
the  tendency  of  particular  clans  to  link  by  in- 
termarriage. Unlike  Pueblo  clans  these  are  poli- 
tically and  ceremonially  functionless.  They  are 
grouped  in  larger  nameless  sets,  practically  exo- 
garnous  and  not  localized.  Each  set  comprises 
clans  bearing  local  names  together  with  others 
named  for  Pueblos,  etc.  Polygyny  takes  several 
forms:  sororate,  or  with  mother  and  daughter, 
and  with  a  woman  and  her  sister's  daughter. 
Marriage  is  preferably  with  a  member  of  one's 
father's  clan.  Personal  property,  both  tangible 
and  incorporeal,  is  individually  owned  regard- 
less of  sex  or  age,  and  is  matrilineally  inherit- 
ed: grazing  land  is  communal.  The  last  tribal 
assembly  was  held  a  century  ago.  So  far  as  known, 
it  followed  the  lead  of  a  council  of  twelve  war, 
and  twelve  peace,  chiefs,  any  of  whom  might  have 
been  women. 

Little  has  appeared  on  Southwestern  archaeol- 
ogy, although  a  number  of  expeditions  were  in 
the  field.  The  limits  of  early  Pueblo  culture  were 
pushed  westward  to  central  Nevada  by  M.  R. 
Harrington  (Indian  Notes,  234).  A.  B.  Reagan 
reported  on  the  little-known  western  Navajo 
country  (Arizona),  which  contains  remains  from 
the  early  slabhouse  period  to  the  glazed  ware  era. 
N.  Judd  suggests  that  Pueblo  Bonito  (N.  M.) 
held  peoples  of  two  distinct  cultures.  "Pottery 
Making  in  the  Southwest"  (Univ.  Calif.  Publ. 
Amer.  Arch.  Etlm.,  23,  No,  8)  involves  two  dif- 
ferent techniques,  which  E.  W.  Gifford  finds  have 
different  distributions. 

Owing  to  the  disintegration  of  the  aboriginal 
culture  of  the  Southeast  in  the  colonial  period, 
our  sole  sources  have  been  recondite  historical 
accounts.  Great  credit  is  due  J,  R.  Swanton  for 
marshalling  order  in  this  chaotic  assemblage  of 
data  (42nd.  Ann.  Rep.  Bureau  Amer.  EtTinol.}. 
True  Southeastern  culture  flourished  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Gulf  and  westward  to  the  lower 
Mississippi,  but  was  by  no  means  homogeneous. 
Swanton  recognizes  subsidiary  areas  of  speciali- 
zation, but  without  sharp  cleavage.  In  fact,  re- 
semblances between  three  areas  (the  Virginian 
region,  Florida,  and  the  lower  Mississippi)  sug- 
gest that  the  tribes  in  the  heart  of  the  South- 
east (the  Creek)  have  disrupted  an  earlier,  more 
homogeneous  culture.  This  is  consonant  with 
Creek  legends  of  migration  into  their  historic 
habitat.  Swanton  has  presented  as  prefatory  to 
this  discussion  his  final  synthesis  of  the  data  on 
the  social  organization  and  religious  practices 
of  the  Creeks.  As  our  only  lengthy  description 
of  a  Southeastern  group,  this  will  take  its  de- 
served place  among  the  classics  of  ethnographic 
literature. 

The  caste  system  of  the  Natchez  of  Mississippi 
is  a  unique  social  form  unmatched  in  America 
save  on  the  northwest  coast.  J.  P.  B.  de  Josselin 
<le  Jong,  following  Krickeberg's  suggestion,  de- 
rives the  castes  from  ancient  exogamous  phra- 
tries.  "The  subdivisions  of  the  nobility  must  "be 
genetically  related  to  the  ancient  graded  clans 
and  the  peculiar  rules  of  descent  with  regard  to 


class  membership  may  be  explained  as  a  com- 
promise between  the  strict  observance  of  class 
exogamy  and  the  growing  tendency  to  endogamy 
which  characterizes  the  Natchez  organization  as  a 
nascent  caste  system/' 

Ethnographic  studies  from  various  areas  liave 
appeared:  further  contributions  to  the  ethnology 
of  the  Fox  Indians  (Illinois),  by  T.  Michelson 
(Bull.  Bur.  Amer.  EthnoL,  87),  and  wholly  new 
"Notes  on  the  Akwa'ala  Indian  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia," by  E.  W.  Gifford  (Univ.  Calif.  Publ. 
Amer.  Arch.  Ethn.,  23,  No.  7).  Gifford  also  ob- 
serves that  the  cultural  position  of  the  coast 
Yuki  is  that  of  a  simple,  ancient  form  of  Cali- 
fornia culture,  overlaid  by  traits  from  the  south- 
ern outpost  of  the  Northwest  culture  area  in 
northwestern  California  (Amer.  Anth.  30,  112). 
A  southward  drift  of  Northwest  coast  tribes  is  in- 
dicated by  legends  according  to  C.  M.  Barbeau. 
He  also  believes  that  the  great  development  of  the 
art  of  the  totem  poles  is  post-Russian,  i.e.  since 
1850,  although  the  basic  art  is  prehistoric.  F. 
Boas  also  holds  the  exuberant  development  to  be 
recent,  but  allots  some  centuries  to  it  (Primitive 
Art,  Oslo) .  Geometric,  non-realistic  forms  seem  to 
have  been  the  earlier  and  still  persist  in  the 
South,  which  suggests  that  realism  has  spread 
from  the  North. 

Progress  was  made  toward  establishing  the 
origin  of  Eskimo  culture.  Boas  and  Steensby  long 
ago  inferred  an  inland  origin  in  Sub- Arctic  Amer- 
ica, which  Rasinussen's  discovery  of  caribou- 
hunting  Eskimo  west  of  Hudson's  Bay  several 
years  ago  did  much  to  reinforce.  Now  K.  Blrket- 
Smith  has  established  the  existence  of  elements 
of  this  culture  throughout  Eskimo  territory  and 
even  beyond  in  North  America  and  northern 
Eurasia.  He  concludes  that  "the  oldest  form  of 
Eskimo  culture  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  a 
very  old,  circumpolar  culture  originally  spread 
over  vast  regions  in  Arctic  North  America  and 
Eurasia.  The  snowslioe-hunting  culture  of  sub- 
Arctic  America  and  the  reindeer  nomadism  of 
Eurasia  also  spring  from  the  same  source,  and  it 
does  not  seein  unlikely  that  it  is  related  to  palaeo- 
lithic culture."  Archseological  evidence  has  now 
been  found  proving  the  existence  of  this  early 
(Thule)  culture  from  Alaska  to  Baffinland.  T. 
Mathiassen,  e,g.,  finds  it  in  K.  Rasmussen's  col- 
lection from  Point  Barrow  and  Point  Hope,  Alas- 
ka 5  J.  A.  Mason  also  reports  it  from  Point  Bar- 
row. According  to  A.  Hrdlieka,  the  skeletons 
found  by  Mason  are  identical  with  the  present 
Eskimo  of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  and  differ 
from  the  present  Alaskan  Eskimo.  H.  B.  Collins 
made  an  unusual  find  of  bodies  preserved  by 
freezing  on  St.  Lawrence  Island. 

The  tendency  toward  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  linguistic  stocks  in  North  America  con- 
tinued. Powell  fixed  the  number  north  of  Mexico 
at  57,  E.  Sapir  suggests  provisionally  six  funda- 
mental groups:  Eskimo- Aleut,  Algonquin- Waka- 
shan,  Nadene,  Penutian,  Hokan-Siouan,  Aztec- 
Tanoan.  F.  Boas  objects  to  such  drastic  reduc- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  resemblances  of 
these  languages  may  have  been  due  to  diffusion 
rather  than  genetic  connection.  At  least  at  one 
point  Sapir  seems  mistaken.  In  1913  he  suggest- 
ed that  Wiyot  of  California  was  Algonquian.  On 
the  basis  of  G.  Reidliard's  Wiyot  grammar,  C.  C. 
Uhlenbeck  shows  that  Wiyot  is  not  clearly  Algon- 
qxdan,  although  there  are  suggestions  of  remote 
genetic  Connection  and  more  recent  lexical  in- 
fluence (Med.  JKonink.  Akad.  Wet&nsohappent 
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Afdel  LetterJc,  63,  A,  9,  233;  Int.  Archiv.  f. 
mimog.,  28,  153). 

An  estimate  of  "The  Aboriginal  Population  of 
America  j^ortli  of  Mexico'*  (Smithson,  Miso.  Coll. 
80,  No.  7) ,  by  the  late  J,  Mooney,  fixes  their  total 
at  1,153,000  prior  to  the  period  of  decimation, 
their  number  of  recent  years  being  406,000.  Con- 
centration was  greatest  in  California  and  the 
plains.  (Compare  Sapper's  estimate,  YEAE  BOOK 
for  1&26,  p.  46).  . 

A  brief  description  of  the  "Ruinas  de  Tizatlan, 
Tlaxcala,"  central  Mexico,  was  issued  by  A.  Gar- 
cia Vega  and  E.  Noguera  (Pull.  Sect.  Education 
Publica,  Mexico  City,  15,  11). 

The  relation  of  the  several  centres  of  higher 
civilization  in  middle  America  is  conceived  by 
A.  L.  Kroeber  as  that  of  specialized  developments 
from  a  common  cultural  basis.  These  centres  re- 
duce on  analysis  to  two,  Peru  and  Mexico-Guate- 
mala. The  earliest  Peruvian  cultures  (Nazca  and 
Chimu)  bear  resemblances  to  Maya  (Yucatan), 
to  be  sure,  but  the  subsequent  history  of  the  two 
areas  shows  little  interconnection.  M,  H.  Saville 
sees  Mayan  and  Chorotegan  influences  extending 
down  the  Pacific  coast  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
in  fact  northwestern  South  America  bears  closer 
resemblance  to  Central  America  than  to  the  Peru- 
vian complex  to  the  south. 

All  of  the  early  or  at  least  simple  cultures  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America  cannot  be  grouped  in 
Spinden's  "Archaic"  culture  according  to  G.  C. 
Vaillant.  This  investigator  distinguishes  a  num- 
ber of  such  lying  between  Vera,  Cruz  and  Costa 
Kiea,  representing  various  phases  of  development 
prior  to  the  rise  of  the  higher  civilizations. 

The  most  ancient  centre  of  Mayan  civilization 
on  tlie  basis  of  dated  monuments  is  Uaxactun, 
northeast  Peten,  Guatemala,  S.  G.  Morley  be- 
lieves that  a  newly  discovered  pyramid  of  "early, 
almost  pre-Mayan  style"  may  be  the  prototype 
from  which  Mayan  architecture  developed.  ^0. 
Ricketson  points  out  that  the  site  was  occupied 
long  before  even  this  early  pyramid  was  built  and 
that  the  pottery  from  this  early  level  is  not  in 
the  Mayan  tradition.  J.  E.  Thompson  discovered 
three  hitherto  unrecorded  Mayan  cities  in  the 
Cayo  district,  British  Honduras,  which  were  at 
their  height  about  the  ninth  century  AJX  A  sur- 
prising find  of  ancient  Mayan  textiles  in  this 
humid  region  was  reported  by  F.  Blom.  Survival 
of  the  ancient  ceremonial  year  of  260  days  was 
found  among  the  Quiche  by  S.  K.  Lothrop,  and 
of  Mayan  rituals  among  the  Jaealtenango  (Gua- 
temala) by  0,  La  Farge,  Even  the  writing 
system  has  been  preserved  among  the  Cuna  of 
Panama  (P.,  Nordenskiold,  Corny.  Ethn*  Studies, 
Goteborg,  7,  1). 

An  ingenious  geological  explanation  for  the 
gradual  northward  movement  of  the  Maya  during 
the  height  of  their  civilization  is  offered  by  L, 
G.  Huntley  (Science,  September  21,  264).  Yuca- 
tan and  Guatemala,  form  a  porous  limestone 
region,  without  surface  drainage,  but  containing 
water  in  lakes  and  pools.  Progressive  tilting  of 
the  land  from  the  south  drained  the  more  south- 
erly pools,  hence  forcing  a  northward  movement 
of  the  population. 

A  new  classification  of  South  American  cul- 
ture areas  is  offered  by  W.  M.  McGovern.  In 
place  of  the  historically  conceptualized  culture 
strata  of  Graebner  and  Schmidt,  and  the  empiri- 
cally derived  areas  of  Wissler  and  Kroeber,  Me- 
Govern's  scheme  implies  a  combination  of  both. 
He  recognizes  five  major  types  distributed  in 


nineteen  areas:  1.  Areas  of  Primitive  Culture 
(Fuegian,  Patagonian,  Pampa,  Chaco,  Uruguay). 
2.  Transitional  Area  (Brazilian  Highlands,  iso- 
lated Forest  tribes).  3.  Areas  of  Intermediate 
Culture  (southwest  and  northwest  Amazon,  Sub- 
Andean,  East  Brazilian,  Orinoco-Guiana).  4. 
Transitional  Areas  (Antillean,  Colombian).  5. 
Areas  of  high  culture  (  west  coastal,  Ecuadorian, 
Peruvian,  Calchaquian,  Araukanian). 

The  rude  culture  and  great  isolation  of  The 
Indians  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  (  Contr.  Mus.  Amer. 
Tnd.,  10)  have  long  stimulated  curiosity.  Detailed 
accounts  are,  however,  of  recent  date.  Kopper's 
and  Gusinde's  descriptions  of  their  society  and 
religion  are  now  supplemented  on  the  material 
side  by  S.  K.  Lothrop.  This  author,  in  line  with 
prevailing  ethnological  thought,  looks  on  Fuegian 
culture  as  representative  of  that  of  the  earliest 
Indians  of  both  Americas.  A  study  of  the  material 
culture  of  the  Tupi-Guarani  of  Brazil  has  been 
published  by  A,  Metraux  (Goteborg)  :  others 
011  Brazilian  linguistics  and  osteology  appeared 
in  the  Revista,  do  Museu  Paulisfa-  (Brazil),  vol. 
16,  and  K.  Lehxnann-Nitsehe's  study  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun  in  Cuzco  (Peru)  in  Revista  del 
MIISGO  de  La  Plata  (Argentina),  vol.  31. 

Stratification  of  cultures  was  reported  from 
Samana,  northeast  Santo  Domingo,  by  H.  W. 
Krieger.  A  later  culture  is  like  that  of  the  Cigua- 
yan  seen  by  Columbus;  an  earlier  people  pos- 
sessed a  more  meager  culture. 

The  antiquity  of  man  in  America  is  of  peren- 
nial interest.  There  is  inferential  evidence  that 
the  ancestral  Indians  migrated  across  Behring 
Strait  from  Asia,  possibly  in  late  Pleistocene  or 
early  post-Pleistocene  times,  and  probahly  with 
a  simple  culture  corresponding  to  late  palseo- 
lithic  or  early  neolithic  cultures  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Heretofore  no  indubitable  case  of  man's 
presence  on  this  continent  in  early  times  has 
come  to  light.  Finds  of  stone  blades,  associated 
•with  fossil  types  of  bison,  at  Folsom,  New  Mexico, 
go  far  to  meet  the  demands  of  skeptics.  A  dozen 
blades  preclude  the  possibility  of  accident  and 
their  distinctness  from  historic  Indian  artifacts 
adds  warrant  to  their  antiquity.  B.  Brown  de- 
scribed the  site  as  a  loess  deposit  of  late  Pleisto- 
cene date,  but  A.  Penck  thinks  it  post-Pleisto- 
cene, although  ancient.  One  of  the  several  re- 
cently posited  cases,  that  of  Frederick,  Okla., 
was  discussed  by  Hay,  Cook,  and  Spier  (Science, 
Feb.  10,  160;  Apr.  6,  371;  Apr.  27,  442;  Aug. 
24,  184).  Hey  holds  that  the  artifacts  are  as 
old  as  the  associated  fossil  animals,  i.e.  early 
Pleistocene  (First  Interglacial).  Spier  expresses 
doubt,  since  the  artifacts  may  be  of  recent  in- 
clusion in  the  gravels,  and  their  reputed  antiquity 
over  any  known  homoid  remains  in  the  world 
stands  in  contrast  to  their  refined  character, 

Active  search  for  traces  of  the  original  migrant 
groups  across  Behring  Straits  have  been  made 
by  W.  Jochelson  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  H,  B. 
Collins  on  St.  Lawrence  and  Nunivak  islands,  and 
A.  Hrdlicka  on  the  Alaskan  coast  :  all  with  nega- 
tive results.  The  last  holds  that  movements  have 
been  continuous  since  early  times;  that  they 
were  extensions  rather  than  migrations  and 
wholly  by  water  in  fairly  recent  geological  times. 

A  useful  "Bibliography  of  American  Folklore," 
1915-28,  was  prepared  by  A.  Lesser  (Jour.  Amer. 
Folklore,  41,  1). 

NEWS,  EXPEDITIONS,  PERSONALIA.  Activities 
were  not  so  great  as  in  former  years.  The  Gr6te- 
borg  Museum  (Sweden)  acquired  South  Amer- 
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lean  collections  made  by  C.  Nimuendaju  on  tlie 
Rio  Negro  and  A.  Posnansky  in  the  Andes.  The 
ethnographic  department  of  the  Naturhistoriska 
Riksmuseet  (Stockholm)  continued  C.  C.  Luck's 
investigations  at  Lumbwa,  Kenya  ( East  Africa ) , 
and  received  collections  from  British  New  Guinea 
and  the  Choc6  (Colombia).  The  Rijks  Ethno- 
graphisch  Museum  (Leiden)  secured  Siberian  and 
Philippine  material  by  exchange.  C.  C.  Krieger 
had  taken  charge  of  the  Far  Eastern  collections. 
The  Koninklijke  Vereeniging  Koloniaal  Institut 
( Amsterdam )  reported  principal  activities  in  the 
preparation  of  earlier  expeditions  to  the  Nether- 
land-Indies:  Le  Roux  on  the  Rouffaer  River  and 
Nassau  range  in  New  Guinea,  A.  Kruyt  on  the 
Toradja  (Celebes),  E.  Rodenwaldt  on  the  mesti- 
zos of  Kisar,  and  P.  von  S.  Callenfels  on  Suma- 
tran  archaeology.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ph.  C.  Vissar- 
Hooft  have  reported  on  the  region  of  middle  Asia 
between  Karakorum  and  Hindu-Kush.  Similarly 
A.  Maass  (Berlin)  has  prepared  further  data 
on  central  Sumatra.  The  Museum  fur  V&lker- 
kunde  in  Leipzig  was  still  in  process  of  installa- 
tion in  new  quarters.  Collections  were  added 
from  China,  India,  the  Amazon,  East  Africa,  and 
from  peasant  groups  of  Europe.  Jointly  with  the 
Volkermuseen  in  Hamburg  and  Dresden,  C.  Nhnu- 
endaju  was  sent  to  collect  on  the  lower  Tokan- 
tins  River  (South  America). 

The  Forschungsinstitut  fur  Volkerkunde  in 
Leipzig  maintained  Dr.  von  Eickstedt  in  Further 
India,  P.  Germann  among  the  interior  peoples  of 
Liberia,  and  J.  H.  Wilhelm  in  Angola,  north 
Kalahari,  and  on  the  sources  of  the  Zambesi. 
Seven  halls  were  opened  in  the  new  Museum  fur 
Volkerkunde  in  Vienna,  containing  Far  Eastern 
and  Siberian  material.  The  activities  of  the  An- 
thropologisches  Institut  der  Universitat  Wien 
in  physical  anthropology  included  J.  WastFs 
investigation  of  Tatars,  and  E.  Bondi  on  skeletal 
material  from  New  Guinea,  V.  Lebzelter  (Vien- 
na) returned  from  an  expedition  to  the  Bushmen 
(South  Africa)  undertaken  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Pope  through  the  intermediacy  of 
W.  Schmidt  (Rome).  Of  the  same  Anthropos 
group  in  Vienna,  P.  Schumacher  visited  the  Pyg- 
mies of  Ruanda  (East  Africa)  and  P.  M.  Gus- 
inde  the  Pueblos  ( southwest  United  States ) .  An- 
thropos also  published  P.  Leser's  Iflntstehung  und 
Verbreitung  des  Pfluges,  P.  Boeseh's,  Les  Ban- 
yamicezi,  and  P.  Royen's  Die  Nominalklassifika- 
tion  in  den  Sprachen  der  Erde.  For  the  Museo 
Nazionale  di  Antropologia  e  Etnologia  (Flor- 
ence), Prof.  Puccioni  was  in  Cirenaica  (North 
Africa)  and  L.  Cipriani  in  South  Africa.  Collec- 
tions of  ethnographic  and  skeletal  material  have 
been  obtained  in  Somali  (northeast  Africa). 

At  the  University  of  Cambridge  (England)  E. 
Minns  succeeded  the  late  Sir  W.  Ridgeway  in  the 
Disney  Chair  of  Archaeology.  R.  U.  Sayce,  for- 
merly of  the  University  of  Pietermaritzburg,  was 
appointed  to  lecture  on  physical  anthropology 
and  material  culture.  Activity  was  curtailed  for 
lack  of  funds,  but  coSperation  was  possible  with 
L.  S.  B.  Leaky  in  Kenya  (East  Africa)  and  W.  E, 
Armstrong  of  Rossel  Island  (Melanesia).  At  the 
Oxford  University  Museum,  cooperative  work  by 
L.H.  Dudley-Buxton,  D.  Garrod,  and  others  has 
appeared  on  the  Neandertal  skull  found  at  Gib- 
raltar in  1927.  The  Royal  Anthropological  In- 
stitute (London)  sent  J.'  H.  P.  Driberg  to  the 
Galla  (northeast  Africa).  For  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  R.  W.  Firth  has  gone  to  Tikopia 
in  the  Solomon  Islands. 


Researches  in  Australia  were  carried  on  by  the 
Australian  National  Research  Council,  under 
the  direction  of  A.  R.  Radclifle-Brown  (Univer- 
sity of  Sydney).  W.  L.  Warner  continued  work 
with  the  natives  of  Arnhem  Land  (north  Austra- 
lia) and  U.  McConnell  and  D.  F.  Thompson  with 
those  of  Cape  York  Peninsula  (north  Queens- 
land). A.  P.  Elkin  visited  the  Kimberly  district, 
Western  Australia.  Prof.  Shellshear  (Hong 
Kong)  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  brains 
of  Australian  aborigines,  Chinese,  and  Europeans. 
A  conference  on  the  comparative  study  of  basal 
metabolism  was  held  at  Sydney  in  May.  Investi- 
gations of  blood  grouping*  in  Australian  natives 
is  now  being  extended  to  the  Maori  by  G.  Phil- 
lips. Wide  interest  in  the  field  is  attested  by  the 
formation  of  anthropological  societies  in  South 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales. 

The  National  Museum  of  Canada  (Ottawa) 
had  H.  I.  Smith  collecting  in  British  Columbia 
and  among  the  Blackfeet.  C.  B.  Osgood  visited 
the  Hare  Indians  on  the  Mackenzie  River  for 
ethnological  purposes,  and  W.  J.  Wintemberg, 
Labrador,  New  Brunswick,  and  southwestern 
Quebec  for  archseology.  J.  C.  B.  Grant  made  an 
anthropometric  study,  with  serum  tests,  of  the 
Chippewaian  (Lake  Athabaska).  The  Provincial 
Museum  (Victoria)  added  W.  A.  Newcombe  to 
its  staff  and  obtained  a  Tlingit-Aleutian  collec- 
tion. 

The  Field  Museum  (Chicago)  conducted  four 
expeditions:  archaeological  work  in  British  Hon- 
duras by  J.  E.  Thompson,  H.  Field  in  the  north 
Arabian  Desert,  and  jointly  with  Oxford  Uni- 
versity to  Kieh  (Mesopotamia).  W.  D.  Strong 
visited  Eskimo  and  Naskapi  of  Labrador.  Six 
new  halls  of  east  Asiatic,  Oceanic,  and  African 
collections  were  opened.  For  the  National  Mu- 
seum (Washington),  H.  B.  Collins  investigated 
the  archeology  of  western  Alaska,  N.  M.  Judd 
that  of  Kentucky,  and  H.  W.  Krieger  in  Samana, 
Santo  Domingo. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  (Wash- 
ington) had  J.  P.  Harrington  continue  research 
of  the  Chumash  (California),  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt 
that  of  the  Iroquois,  F.  La  Flesche  of  the  Osage, 
T.  Michelson  of  Algonquian  groups,  J.  R.  Swan- 
ton  of  the  Choctaw,  and  F.  Densmore,  the  music 
of  Menomini,  Nitinat,  and  Winnebago.  J.  W. 
Fewkes  was  succeeded  by  M.  W.  Stirling  as  chief 
of  the  bureau.  The  Museum  of  the  American  In- 
dian (New  York)  conducted  several  ethnological 
expeditions,  viz.,  F.  G.  Speck  to  the  Naskapi,  F. 
Johnson  to  the  Algonquian  (Ontario).  G.  T.  Em- 
mons  to  southeast  Alaska,  W.  Wildschut  in  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming,  E.  H.  Davis  in  Death  Valley 
(Calif.),  S.  K.  Lothrop  in  Guatemala,  while  M. 
R.  Harrington  investigated  the  archaeology  of 
western  Texas.  General  expeditions  by  H.  S. 
Dickey  went  to  the  upper  Orinoco  River  (Vene- 
zuela) and  by  G.  Mason  to  Mexico  and  British 
Honduras. 

The  American  Museum  (New  York)  supported 
work  at  the  Folsoin  site  (New  Mexico),  G.  C. 
Vaillant  in  Mexico,  M.  C.  Kahn  among  the  Bush 
Negroes  of  Dutch  Guiana ;  E.  M.  Weyer  excavated 
in  the  Alaskan  peninsula,  and  A.  Pond  in  the 
Gobi  (Mongolia).  At  the  Peabody  Museum 
(Cambridge),  E.  Reynolds  succeeded  C.  C.  Wil- 
loughby  as  director.  Arehceologieal  work  in 
southwestern  United  States  was  undertaken  by 
S.  J.  Guernsey,  N.  Morss,  and  C.  B.  Cosgrove,  G. 
Schwab  and  F.  R.  Wulsin  visited  Liberia  and  the 
north  Congo  areas,  respectively. 
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The  University  of  Pennsylvania  conducted  in- 
quiries into  Delaware  Indian  linguistics  and  eth- 
nology, and  Catawba  linguistics  through  F. 
Speck*.  V.  J.  Fcwkes  worked  on  Pennsylvania  ar- 
cheology. Similarly,  local  field  work  was  under- 
taken by  the  University  of  Chicago,  where ^  E. 
Sapir  also  studied  the'Gwebo  language  (Libe- 
ria). C.  E.  Guthe  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
made  an  archaeological  survey  of  central  United 
States.  Both  these  institutions  inaugurated  in- 
struction in  anthropology  under  J.  H.  Steward 
and  E.  Linton  respectively.  For  the  University  of 
Washington,  M.  Jacobs  investigated  the  lan- 
guages and  ethnology  of  Kalapuya,  Molalla,  and 
Yonkalla  in  Oregon;  T.  Adamson,  the  Nootsak  of 
\Vashington. 

The  Bishop  Museum  (Honolulu)  has  been  con- 
tinuing ethnographic  studies  in  Polynesia:  on 
Upolu  and  Savaii  under  P.  H.  Buck,  on  Kauai 
by  W.  C.  Bennett,  on  west  Maui  by  W.  H.  Walk- 
er, and  on  Molokai  by  B.  Cartwright,  F.  Wood- 
Jones  worked  on  the  inheritance  of  mixed  racial 
forms  and  J".  H.  Stimson  on  Polynesian  dialects. 
Large  collections  were  received  from  Guam, 
Samoa,  and  Tahiti. 

The  Direccion  de  Arqueologia  of  Mexico  was 
largely  occupied  with  mapping  and  preserving 
the  antiquities  of  that  country.  In  addition,  ex- 
cavations were  undertaken  at  the  pyramid  of 
Tenayuca  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Washington,  at  Chichen-Itza,  Yuca- 
tan. 

The  Huxley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Anthropo- 
logical Institute  was  awarded  Baron  Erland  Nor- 
denskiold  of  Goteborg,  Sweden.  Dr.  Oyartzum, 
curator  of  anthropology,  Museum  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wiirtzburg.  Dr.  R.  R,  Marett  was  elect- 
ed Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Dr.  A.  L. 
Kroeber,  University  of  California,  was  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
Dr.  C.  Cole,  University  of  Chicago,  was  given  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  Science  by  Northwestern 
University. 

The  Twenty-third  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  was  held  in  New  York  in  Septem- 
ber. The  British  Folk-Lore  Society  held  an  inter- 
national congress  in  London  in  the  same  month, 
in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation. 

NECROLOGY.  One  of  the  leading  Russian  ethnol- 
ogists, Leo  J.  Sternberg  (b.  1851),  died  on  Aug. 
14.  Like  others  among  Siberian  anthropologists, 
he  was  exiled  for  political  activities  to  Sakhalin 
Island,  where  from  1889-99  lie  studied  with  Gil- 
yak,  Ainu,  and  Orok.  Later  he  investigated  the 
Gilyak  and  Tungus  of  the  Amur  River.  He  became 
head  curator  of  the  anthropological  museum  of 
the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  and  lecturer 
at  the  Geographic  Institute  and  University  of 
3^eningrad.  Eduard  Hahn,  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  who  died  Feb.  24,  aged  72, 
made  important  contributions  to  the  study  of 
early  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry.  Holland 
lost  G.  P.  Rouffaer  (born  I860),  a  well-known 
student  of  the  history  of  civilization  in  the  East 
Indies.  Pliny  E.  Goxldard,  curator  of  ethnology, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  died  July 
12,  aged  58,  He  was  widely  known  for  Ms  com- 
parative studies  of  Athabaskan  Indian  langua- 
ges. The  same  institution  lost  Charles  W.  Mead, 
lonorable  curator  of  Peruvian  archaeology,  on 
February  3,  aged  82.  W.  C.  Mills,  curator  of  the 
Lepartment  of  archaeology,  Ohio  State  Museum, 


died  January  17,  aged  68.  Mr.  Mills  was  largely 
instrumental  in  building  Ohio's  archaeological  sur- 
vey into  the  most  complete  in  the  country.  H.  H. 
Wilder,  professor  of  zoology,  Smith  College, 
whose  interests  also  lay  with  prehistoric  man, 
died  February  27,  aged  64. 

AOSTTiaTJA.  See  LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 

A2TTIOCH  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian  co- 
educational institution  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio; 
founded  by  Horace  Mann  in  1853.  The  number 
of  students  enrolled  for  the  autumn  term  of 
1928  was  649,  of  whom  197  were  women  and  452 
men.  The  faculty  had  C9  members.  The  produc- 
tive funds  of  the  institution  amounted  to  $243,- 
831,  and  the  income  for  the  year  was  $397,466. 
The  library  contained  approximately  29,000 
volumes.  Antioch  College  is  conducted  on  the 
belief  that  academic  training  alone  does  not  fit 
the  student  for  life,  and  is  so  organized  that  the 
student  divides  his  time  between  school  and  prac- 
tical work  in  the  economic  community.  President, 
Arthur  E.  Morgan,  D.Se. 

ANTI-SALOON  LEAG-UE  OP  AMERICA. 
A  federation  of  churches  and  temperance  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States,  united  against  the 
beverage  liquor  traffic.  It  was  established  in  1895 
by  a  coalition  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  four 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  movement 
started  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1893  by  Dr.  Howard 
Hyde  Russell.  At  the  end  of  1928  it  embraced 
49  State  or  Territorial  Leagues  and  had  affilia- 
tions with  40  other  national  temperance  organi- 
zations, as  well  as  with  the  World  League 
Against  Alcoholism  (q.v.). 

During  1928  the  activities  of  the  League  were 
carried  on  by  over  1500  representatives.  The 
legislative  work  of  the  League  included  support 
of  the  Jones-Stalker  bill  to  provide  increased 
maximum  penalties  for  the  five  offenses  defined 
by  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, namely :  The  manufacture,  sale,  transporta- 
tion, importation,  and  exportation,  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  for  beverage  purposes.  Hearings  were 
held  before  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  eacli 
house,  the  bill  was  reported  favorably  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Seventieth  Congress,  and 
was  pending  on  the  calendar  of  each  house  when 
the  second  session  convened  in  December.  The 
State  Department  announced  that  ratification  of 
additional  treaties  for  the  suppression  of^iquor 
smuggling  had  been  secured  with  Greece  and 
Japan.  These  treaties  were  practically  identical 
in  terms  with  similar  treaties  previously  con- 
summated with  other  maritime  nations.  The 
league  was  much  encouraged  by  the  results  of 
the  presidential  election,  inasmuch  as  the  Hon. 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  opposed  the  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  declared  himself  for 
the  efficient  enforcement  of  the  laws  thereunder, 
and  wished  to  see  the  policy  succeed,  won  the  elec- 
tion from  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  New  York, 
who  made  modification  of  the  prohibition  law, 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  provide  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
by  the  State  of  alcoholic  beverages,  prominent 
issues  of  his  campaign. 

The  League  during  the  year  issued  statistics 
in  which  the  statement  was  made  that  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicants  had  dropped  to  a  small 
fraction  of  its  former  total.  The  American  Issue, 
published  at  Westerville,  Ohio,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  League,  both  a  national  edition  and 
many  State  editions  being  published.  The  monthly 
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circulation  was  about  one  million  copies.  The 
national  headquarters  are  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  officers  for  the  year  were:  President,  Bishop 
Thomas  Nicholson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  secretary,  S. 
E.  Nicholson,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
honorary  treasurer,  Foster  Copeland,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  comptroller  and  acting  treasurer,  H.  B. 
Sowers,  Westerville,  Ohio;  general  superintend- 
ent, F.  Scott  McBride,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  gen- 
eral manager  of  publishing  interests  and  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  Ernest  H.  Cherrington, 
Washington,  D.  C. :  attorney,  Edward  B.  Dun- 
ford,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AUTI-SEMITISM.  See  JEWS. 

AlsTTI-TOXIlsr.  See  DIPHTHERIA. 

ANTS.  See  ZOOLOGY  under  Insects. 

APICULTURE.  See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

APPE3STDICFTIS.  A.  Fonio,  a  well-known 
surgeon  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  published  a  very 
exhaustive  statistical  article  in  the  Schweizer- 
ische  medisinische  Wochenschrift  for  June  16, 
1928,  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  that  appendicitis 
is  very  largely  propagated  from  person  to  per- 
son, the  intermediary  being  doubtless  some  one 
with  a  latent,  mild  or  apparently  recovered 
disease.  He  quotes  no  less  than  17  examples  of 
family  epidemics  in  which  anywhere  up  to  9  or 
more  cases  have  come  from  the  same  household 
within  a  certain  number  of  years.  Hospital  statis- 
tics often  show  that  when  large  numbers  of  cases 
become  cumulative  they  tend  to  come  from  cer- 
tain localities  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Direct 
transmission  from  one  patient  with  an  acute 
attack  to  another  with  the  same  outcome  is  not 
often  suggested,  but  in  practically  half  of  all 
cases  seen  by  the  author  there  might  well  have 
been  transmission  by  a  "carrier"  in  the  family 
suffering  from  a  quiescent  form  of  the  disease. 
The  practical  importance  of  this  paper  is  con- 
siderable; for  when  there  is  a  tendency  for  cases 
to  recur  in  the  same  family  all  the  apparently 
sound  members  should  be  examined,  their  his- 
tories taken  and  their  subsequent  movements 
supervised.  If  there  is  any  suspicion  or  evidence 
of  a  latent  appendicitis,  they  should  be  subjected 
to  appendectomy.  In  this  way  sources  of  con- 
tagion might  be*  cut  off  and  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  in  small  communities  reduced. 

APPLES.  See  HOBTICTJLTUEE. 

AQUEDUCTS.  See  WATER  SUPPLY. 

ARA'BIA.  A  peninsula  in  southwestern  Asia 
to  the  south  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia  or  Irak  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  area  is  estimated  at  from 
1,000,000  to  1,200,000  square  miles,  the  higher 
figure  including  the  Syrian  Desert  and  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula.  Estimates  of  the  population 
range  from  4,000,000  to  7,500,000.  The  divisions 
of  the  country  in  late  years  have  been  defined  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  HEDJAZ.  Hejaz  or  the  Kingdom  of  the 
TTejaz  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  World  War  and 
after  a  very  precarious  existence  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  Sultan  of 
Nejd  at  the  very  end  of  1925.  During  its  rather 
brief  career  as  an  independent  state  its  frontiers 
were  always  in  a  state  of  flux,  never  being 
definitely  defined  except  on  the  west.  The  es- 
timated area  of  the  country  is  about  150,000 
square  miles  and  its  population  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  800,000  to  900,DOO.  The  population 
is  largely  nomadic,  although  in  recent  years 
some  villages  haVe  been  settled  where  it  has  been 
possible  to  cultivate  the  soil  successfully.  The 
principal  cities  are  Mecca,  with -ft.  population  of 


from  50,000  to  60,000  (this  is  the  holy  city  of 
Islam,  and  attracts  about  100,000  pilgrims  an- 
nually; these  pilgrims  represent  the  chief  source 
of  income  of  the  government)  ;  Medina,  also  a 
holy  city  and  the  seat  of  Mohammed's  tomb, 
with  a  population  of  15,000;  and  Jedda,  the  sea- 
port for  Mecca,  with  about  20,000  inhabitants. 
Agriculture  in  the  Hedfaz  is  not  generally 
practicable,  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  but 
in  the  oases  there  are  large  crops,  the  chief  one 
of  which  is  dates,  and  in  the  plateau  region 
wheat,  corn,  barley,  millet,  lentils,  coffee,  and 
tobacco  are  raised.  There  are  raised  here  the 
famous  horses,  many  of  which  are  sold  abroad. 
The  chief  exports  are  hides,  wool,  and  gum; 
the  chief  imports,  foodstuffs  and  building  mate- 
rials. The  King  in  1928  was  Ibn  Saud,  with 
the  title  of  King  of  Hedjaz  and  Sultan  of  Nejd 
and  its  dependencies. 

(2)  SULTANATE  OF  NEJP.  This   state  is  con- 
sidered the  most  important  unit  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula  and  occupies  the  highland  of  central 
Arabia  between  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east 
and  the  Hedjaz  on  the  west.  It  is  ruled  bv  the 
Saud  dynasty,  which  represents  the  old  Waha- 
bite  empire,  founded  in  1745.  In  1928  the  popu- 
lation  was    estimated    at    3,000,000.    The    chief 
products  of  Nejd  are  dates,  wheat,  barley,  fruits, 
hides,  wool,  horses,  camels,  donkeys,  and  sheep, 
while   the   chief  imports   are   piece   goods,   tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  rice.  Eeigning  Sultan  in  1928V 
Abdel-Aziz  ibn   Saud. 

(3)  JEBEL   SHAMMAK    An   emirate   north    of 
Nejd   and   since   1921   an    integral   part  of   the 
Sultanate  of  Nejd,  by  which   it  was  captured 
and  annexed.  Population,  estimated  at  250,000. 
Capital,  Hail. 

(4)  ASIB.  The  principality  of  Asir  lies  on  the 
western  coast  between  the  Hedjaz  and  Yemen. 
Estimated  population,   1,000,000;   capital,  Sabi- 
yah.  Since  October,  1926,  Asir  has  been  under 
the  Sultanate  of  Nejd. 

{5}  IMAMATE  OF  YEMEN.  The  area  of  this 
state  is  about  75,000  square  miles  and  the  popu- 
lation is  variously  estimated  at  from  two  to  three 
millions.  The  capital  is  Sanaa,  with  a  population 
of  about  25,000.  Cereals  and  coffee  are  produced 
extensively.  Hides  form  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  export.  Ruling  Imam  in  1928,  Yahya  Moham- 
med Hamid  ed-Din. 

(6)  SULTANATE  OF  KOWEIT.  This  territory, 
subsidized  by  the  British,  is  on  the  northwestern 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  has  an  estimated 
population  of  50,000.  Sultan  in  1928,  Ahmed 
ibn  Jabir  al  Subah. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  Arabia  the  British  pro- 
tectorate of  Aden  and  the  Sultanate  of  Oman, 
also  the  emirate  of  Kerak  or  Transjordania.  (See 
ADEN,  OMAN,  TEANSJOEDANTA  ) . 

HISTORY.  Arabia  passed  through  a  fairly  quiet 
year,  considering  the  miscellaneous  collections  of 
tribes  and  nationalities  that  compose  the  king- 
dom of  Ibn  Sand.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  it 
was  reported  in  the  press  that  he  had  decided^  to 
resign  his  kingship  and  become  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen of  his  country.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition 
as  well  as  his  own  followers  pleaded  with  him 
not  to  take  this  radical  step.  The  report  stated 
further  that  he  had  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  Ms 
petitioners  and  had  decided  to  remain  as  king 
but  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  have 
virtually  a  free  rein  in  the  conduct  of  the  king- 
dom* Possibly  Ibn  Sand's  resignation,j^as  a 
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dramatic  move  to  bring  about  the  desired  end  it 
accomplished. 

Early  in  the  year  there  were  reports  of  several 
uprisings  against  the  King  and  his  Government 
because  of  the  heavy  taxation  and  there  were 
many  sensational  reports  to  the  effect  that  Sand 
was  contemplating  an  attack  on  British  territory 
in  Palestine,  Transjordania,  and  Mesopotamia, 
because  he  believed  that  these  territories  were 
controlling  territory  that  actually  belonged  to 
himself.  Nothing  serious  came  of  these  reports, 
however,  although  several  conferences  were  held 
between  British  authorities  in  the  mandated  ter- 
ritory and  Ibn  Saucl,  without  reaching  any  satis- 
factory agreement  over  the  control  of  the  borders. 

ARBITRATION",  INDUSTRIAL.  See  LABOE  AR- 
BITRATION AND  CONCILIATION. 

ARBITRATION,  INTERNATIONAL.  Treaties  of 
arbitration  were  negotiated  by  the  United  States 
in  1928  with  the  following  countries:  France, 
signed  Feb.  6,  1928;  Germany,  signed  May  5, 
1928;  Italy,  signed  Apr.  18,  1928;  Finland,  signed 
June  7,  1928;  Denmark,  signed  June  14,  1928; 
Austria,  signed  Aug.  16,  1928;  Czechoslovakia, 
signed  Aug.  16,  1928;  Poland,  signed  Aug.  16, 
1928, 

Treaties  of  conciliation  were  negotiated  in 
1928,  with  the  following  countries:  Germany, 
signed  May  5,  1928;  Finland,  signed  June  7, 
1928;  Austria,  signed  Aug.  16,  1928;  Czechoslo- 
vakia, signed  Aug.  16,  1028;  Poland,  signed 
Aug.  16,  1928. 

Appointments  to  the  Bryan  Peace  Commissions 
(see  YEAR  BOOK,  1927)  were  made  in  1927  and 
1928  as  follows:  On  the  Franco-American  Com- 
mission, Senator  Underwood  as  American  na- 
tional member,  on  the  Anglo-American  Commis- 
sion, Senator  Lenroot,  as  American  national  mem- 
ber; M.  Jusserand,  as  American  non-national 
member,  on  the  Norwegian- American  Commis- 
sion, M.  Hadji  Misclieff,  Bulgarian  Minister  in 
London,  as  American  non-national  member,  and 
M.  Edvin  Alien,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Norway  as  Norwegian  national  member. 

The  text  of  a  series  of  model  conventions  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  all  international  dis- 
putes was  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Security 
and  Arbitration  of  the  League  of  Nations  at 
Geneva  in  July.  The  idea  of  the  conventions  was 
that  general  signatures  would  hasten  disarma- 
ment. The  conventions  provide  for  recourse  to 
conciliation  in  the  first  instance  and,  if  that 
fails,  provide  that  all  disputes  shall  be  settled 
by  judicial  means  or  arbitration. 

Detailed  discussion  took  place  at  this  third 
session  of  the  committee  regarding  the  various 
conventions  for  arbitration,  conciliation,  and 
security  that  would  provide  alternatives  for  war. 
Work  was  continued  on  the  principle  that,  im- 
portant as  were  the  multilateral  treaties  to 
outlaw  war,  it  was  still  highly  desirable  to  take 
every  possible  step  to  make  war  both  unneces- 
sary and  unprofitable.  In  addition  to  drafting 
these  model  bilateral  conventions,  on  the  same 
lines,  the  committee  devoted  itself  to  the  study 
of  the  German  proposals  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  means  of  preventing  war,  From  the  last 
named  was  drawn  up  a  model  treaty  whereby 
the  signatory  nations  undertake,  in  the  event  of 
a  dispute  arising  between  them  and  being  brought 
before  the  council,  to  apply  the  provisional  rec- 
ommendations of  the  council  relating  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  and  designed  to  prevent 
any  measures  being  taken  by  the  parties  which 


might  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  execution 
of  an  arrangement  proposed  by  the  council,  and 
to  refrain  from  any  measures  which  might  ag- 
gravate or  extend  the  dispute.  In  the  event  of 
hostilities  breaking  out,  the  parties  undertake 
to  comply  with  the  recommendations  which  the 
council  may  make  for  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, prescribing  in  particular  the  withdrawal  of 
forces  having  penetrated  into  the  territory  of 
another  state  or  into  the  demilitarized  zone. 

This  model  treaty  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  first  reading  and  submitted  to  the 
various  governments  with  the  request  that  they 
give  the  instructions  to  their  delegates  to  the 
next  Assembly,  where  the  reports  of  the  Arbi- 
tration and  Security  Committee  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed. In  regard  to  the  question  of  financial 
assistance  for  state  victims  of  aggression,  the 
committee  emphasized  its  importance  and  value 
as  a  means  to  security  and  disarmament.  Also, 
the  committee  felt  that  states  not  members  of 
the  League  might  participate  in  treaties  of 
non-aggression  and  mutual  assistance.  At  this 
session  Turkey  was  represented  for  the  first 
time,  but  up  to  the  end  of  1928  the  United  States 
had  not  taken  part  in  this  work. 

An  Italo-Turkish  treaty  of  "neutrality,  con- 
ciliation, and  judicial  regulation"  was  signed 
in  Rome  on  May  30.  It  was  the  result  of  nego- 
tiations which  had  been  in  progress  between  the 
two  countries  for  some  time.  An  impetus  to 
these  negotiations  was  given  early  in  April, 
when  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Twefik  Hush- 
rli  Bey,  on  his  way  from  the  meeting  of  the 
Disarmament  Committee  at  Geneva,  had  an  in- 
terview in  Milan  with  Premier  Mussolini.  Sev- 
eral important  questions  were  discussed  at  the 
Milan  meeting,  notable  among  them  being  that 
of  Tur co-Italian  relations,  Tureo-Bussian  rela- 
tions, and  the  possibility  of  Turkey's  entry  into 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  treaty  consists  of 
five  articles,  ivhile  the  annexed  protocol,  deal- 
ing with  the  machinery  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  contains  nine  articles.  The  treaty 
was  to  remain  in  force  for  five  years  after  rati- 
fication, which  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible,  and,  if  not  denounced  six  months  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  treaty  would 
remain  in  force  for  a  further  five  .years. 

A  treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  provid- 
ing for  the  obligatory  arbitration  of  all  dis- 
putes without  exceptions,  was  signed  January 
21. 

The  arbitration  of  the  question  as  to  tlie 
sovereignty  over  the  island  of  Las  Palmas,  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Netherlands  in  1925  was  decided  in  favor 
of  Holland  on  April  2.  Prof.  Max  Huber,  a 
Swiss  statesman,  acted  as  arbitrator,  The  island 
is  a  small  one  lying  between  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  the  Philippines. 

The  boundary  between  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica,  which  had  been  in  dispute  since  1921, 
was  the  subject  of  direct  negotiations  between 
the  two  governments,  and  would  probably  be 
settled  amicably  very  shortly. 

Copies  of  draft  treaties  of  arbitration  were 
handed  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  ambassadors  of  Germany  and  of  Spain 
on  March  12,  thus  beginning  negotiations  for 
treaties  with  those  countries,  similar  to  the 
treaty  with  France,  just  signed. 

Newton  D.  Baker  was  appointed  by  President 
Coolidge  to  be  a  member  of  the  Hague  Court 
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for  International  Justice  in  succession  to  the 
late  Oscar  S.  Straus.  The  other  three  members 
were  Elihu  Root,  John  Bassett  Moore,  and 
Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

The  Hague  Tribunal  appointed  Prof.  M. 
Sindball,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, as  arbiter  of  the  Mexican-American 
Claims  Commission,  succeeding  Eodrigo  Octavio, 
of  Brazil,  who  resigned  after  the  famous  Isabel 
decision  favoring  Mexico  and  subsequently  Dr. 
C.  Van  Vollenhoven,  the  Dutch  jurist,  also  with- 
drew. The  two  governments  unable  to  agree  on 
the  appointment  of  an  arbiter,  referred  the  selec- 
tion to  The  Hague  Court.  Professor  Sindball 
was  a  former  Minister  of  Justice  of  Denmark. 

The  ancient  boundary  dispute  between  Guate- 
mala and  Honduras  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
no  nearer  settlement  than  it  was  when  the 
United  States  undertook  to  effect  a  pacific  ad- 
justment. Secretary  Kellogg's  proposal  that  the 
two  countries  submit  their  claims  to  arbitra- 
tion before  the  Central  American  Tribunal, 
established  under  the  1923  treaty,  was  accepted 
by  Guatemala  on  July  18,  but  in  August  Hon- 
duras rejected  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  "make- 
shift" organization  of  the  Tribunal  unfits  it 
for  that  purpose.  The  American  State  Depart- 
ment was  disappointed  by  this  failure,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  Honduras  might  be  given 
time  to  reconsider  its  decision.  No  comment  was 
made  on  the  offer  of  Honduras  to  accept  arbi- 
tration by  the  President,  or  Chief  Justice,  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  tribunal  estab- 
lished in  permanent  or  regular  form. 

TACNA-ARICA.  According  to  an  announcement 
of  the  United  States  Department  on  July  13, 
Chile  and  Peru  had  accepted  unconditionally  the 
suggestion  of  the  United  States  that  they  re- 
sume diplomatic  relations.  On  October  10,  the 
Secretary  of  State  announced  that  the  Tacna- 
Arica  Boundary  Commission,  which  for  three 
years  had  been  trying  to  fix  the  boundary  between 
Peru  and  the  northernmost  province  of  Tacna, 
would  be  suspended  for  four  months.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations after  17  years  of  separation  between  the 
two  countries  would  enable  them  to  settle  their 
long-standing  dispute  through  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  channels. 

In  a  statement  in  July,  Foreign  Minister 
Conrado  Gallardo  expressed  Chile's  recognition 
of  the  generous  invitation  of  Secretary  Kel- 
logg and  announced  that: 

Chile  is  marelimg  directly  to  seek  an  accord  -with 
Peru  by  new  ways  and  to  make  firm  the  bases  that 
make  for  greatness  and  prosperity  of  both,  peoples.  M 

We  have  lost  forty  years  in  Byzantine  discussions 
and  the  national  economy  of  both  countries  has  sacri- 
ficed thousands  of  millions  because  commercial  ^  inter- 
change has  "been  almost  nothing,  even,  though  Chile  has 
bought  from  Peru  to  the  value  of  500,000,000  pesos 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  initiative  of  1921  was  unfortunate  and  an  ex- 
change of  notes  produced  only  an  agitation  of  public 
opinion  in  both  countries.  The  agreements  at  Washing- 
ton and  plebiscitary  gestures  resulted  in  separating 
Chile  and  Peru  more  than  the  previous  diplomatic  of- 
fensive which  neither  won  the  support  nor  the  favor 
of  sensible  men. 

Today  we  want  to  attain  the  solution  by  differjent 
methods,  creating  a  cordial  atmosphere,  interchanging 
friendly  ideas  privately  without  magniloquent  speeches, 
but  with  serious  thought. 

In  Peru  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  Representative  Carlos,  Valverde, 
of  the  Commission  of  Foreign  Relations,  is  said 
to  have  voiced  the  opinion  of  his  Government. 
Mr.  Valverde  is  quoted  as  saying: 


Peru  gives  a  new  proof  of  its  pacific  policies  in  ac- 
cepting the  suggestion  advanced  by  the  arbitrator, 
though  it  is  thoroughly  convinced,  as  is  the  arbitrator, 
that  this  step  does  not  affect  our  rights.  Peru  hopes 
that  Chile  will  reciprocate  with  the  same  sincerity  and 
lofty  purposes,  in  order  to  reach  a  solution  harmonious 
as  well  as  just.  "We  trust  that  Chile  will  not  hold  on 
to  her  past  mistakes.  Times  have  changed.  An  irresisti- 
ble current  of  harmony  sweeps  over  the  Americans,  and 
nobody  can  oppose  it  without  falling  into  an  abyss.  We 
have  faith  in  the  solution  of  the  conflict  because  we 
know  that  our  rights  will  be  well  defended  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. Let  us,  then,  welcome  the  resumption  of  re- 
lations and  welcome  also  the  Ambassador  of  Chile  if 
he  brings  with  him,  as  the  American  continent  *and 
ourselves  hope,  peace  and  justice.  The  hour  of  conti- 
nental justice  and  harmony  is  approaching,  and  our 
duty  is  to  cooperate  to  this  end. 

The  Peruvian  Congress  approved  unanimously 
the  creation  of  an  embassy  in  Chile,  and  voted 
at  once  the  necessary  credits.  Chile  opened  to 
trade  the  frontier  between  Tacna-Arica  and 
Peru,  which  was  closed  when  plebiscite  pro- 
ceedings were  in  preparation. 

See  KELLOGG  TREATIES;  LEAGUE  OF  KATIO^S. 

BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY  DISPUTE.  This  controversy 
which  late  in  the  year  began  to  assume  a 
serious  aspect  as  discussed  under  BOLIVIA,  sec- 
tion on  History. 

TRIPARTITE  CLAIMS  COMMISSION  (United 
States,  Austria,  and  Hungary).  The  United 
States  in  1921  negotiated  separate  peace  treaties 
with  Austria  and  Hungary  in  terms  similar  to 
those  of  the  treaty  with  Germany  (see  YEAR 
BOOK  for  1927) .  Hon.  Edwin  B.  Parker,  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  was  the  sole  commissioner  selected 
by  the  three  governments  to  pass  upon  the 
claims;  he  also  was  serving  as  War  Claims 
Arbiter  appointed  by  the  President  under  the 
Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act  of  1928  adjudi- 
cating claims  of  German,  Austrian,  and  Hun- 
garian nationals  against  the  United  States  for 
ships,  patents,  and  a  radio  station  taken  over 
by  the  United  States  during  the  World  War,  and 
was  also  umpire  of  the  Mixed  Claims  Commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Germany.  Robert  W. 
Bonynge,  of  New  York,  was  American  agent, 
representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  claimants;  Dr.  Alexis  de  Boer, 
of  Budapest,  and  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Hungary,  was  Hungarian  Agent;  and  Dr. 
Ernst  Prossinagg,  of  Vienna,  the  Austrian  agent, 
the  latter  two  defending  the  cases  on  behalf  of 
their  government.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  cases 
(1631  in  number)  had  been  disposed  of  and  the 
commission  was  hopeful  of  winding  up  its  task 
by  the  end  of  1928.  The  commission  had  issued 
administrative  decisions  disposing  of  the  more 
important  questions,  following  generally  the  de- 
cisions of  the  umpire  of  the  Mixed  Claims  Com- 
mission, and  opinions  in  individual  cases  which 
would  serve  as  a  guide  in  disposing  of  groups 
of  similar  claims.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
awards  would  not  exceed  $1,000,000  against 
Austria  and  $500,000  against  Hungary,  includ- 
ing interest  through  >928.  These  awards  were 
to  be  paid  through  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act 
of  1928. 

CLAIMS  AGAINST  GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  claims 
of  American  citizens  against  Great  Britain  had 
received  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
War.  An  exhaustive  examination  of  these  claims, 
particularly  those  arising  out  of  the  War,  was 
made  and  completed  before  the  Agreement  of 
May  19,  1927,  was  concluded.  The  announcement 
of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  was  released  on 
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May  31,  1927.  In  addition  to  tlie  announcement 
which  appeared  in  the  public  press,  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  was  sent  to  each  claimant  of 
record,  together  with  a  letter  inviting  attention 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  to  the  ^status 
under  the  agreement  of  the  claim  in  question. 

No  mode  of  procedure  other  than  that  indi- 
cated by  the  text  of  the  notes  was  prescribed. 
The  department  considered  each  claim  filed  with 
it,  solely  on  its  merits  as  developed  and  estab- 
lisl\ed  by  the  claimant  in  the  same  manner  ^  as 
it  considered  the  claims  against  other  foreign 
governments.  Claims  not  susceptible  of  develop- 
ment and  proof  under  the  recognized  principles 
of  international  practice  and  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  are  disposed  of  by  the  department 
after  investigation  and  study  and  the  reasons 
for  the  disposition  communicated  to  the  claim- 
ants in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Claimants,  how- 
ever, are  free  in  all  cases  to  file  amended  claims 
and  further  proof.  When  any  particular  claim 
is  developed  in  all  its  several  aspects  and  proved 
to  be  meritorious  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  appropriate  action  is  taken  by 
the  department  as  contemplated  by  the  agree- 
ment. See  KELLOGG  TREATIES  ;  LEAGUE  OF  NA- 
TIONS; WOBLI>  COUHT. 

ABBOBETTDVL  See  FOBESTEY. 

ABCH.ffiOLOGY.  If  possible  the  year  1928 
witnessed  greater  activity  in  archaeological  ex- 
ploration than  ever.  At  Sakkara,  near  Cairo 
in  Egypt,  excavations  on  the  site  of  ELing  Zoser's 
pyramid  revealed  hitherto  unknown  chambers  in 
the  burial  apartments  under  the  structure.  One 
room  proved  to  be  filled  with  a  quantity  of  stone 
vessels  of  various  shapes,  chiefly  of  diorite  and 
alabaster.  Some  bore  the  names  of  other  kings 
than  Zoser.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  all  of  which 
were  lined  with,  blue  tiles,  were  discovered  three 
limestone  stelae  decorated  with  fine  reliefs  be- 
longing in  the  Third  Dynasty  style  of  ^King 
Zoser.  These  rooms  are  practically  duplicates 
of  those  of  the  Southern  tomb  which  in  all 
probability  was  originally  intended  for  the  King 
himself. 

South  of  Assiut  the  British  Museum  Expedi- 
tion has  found  250  Badarian  burials,  which 
throw  considerable  light  on  this  little-known 
period.  By  these  discoveries  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  these  Badarians  are  older  than  the 
pre-dynastic  Egyptians  and  are  not  a  contem- 
porary influx.  Much  pottery,  some  finer  than 
any  yet  recovered  in  any  other  period,  has 
shown  up  along  with  flint  implements  and 
polished  stone  axes,  and  many  pieces  of  trumpet- 
shaped  mouthed  vases  of  black  ware  decorated 
with  white-filled  incisions.  Discovery  of  grain 
revealed  that  at  this  time  the  inhabitants  had 
become  agriculturalists.  At  Deir  El-Bahari,  in 
the  area  previously  occupied  by  the  Cook  rest 
house,  was  uncovered,  at  a  depth  of  sixty  feet, 
a  quarry  in  which  are  the  fragments  of  statues 
once  belonging  to  Queen  Ufatshepsut  but  dili- 
gently destroyed  by  her  husband,  Thothmes  III. 

The  tomb  of  Tutankhamen  continued  to  give 
up  an  amazing  amount  of  treasure.  The  fourth 
chamber,  the  last  to  be  opened,,  showed  a  condi- 
tion of  extreme  disorder  occasioned  by  dynastic 
robbers.  Among  the  remarkable  finds  made  in 
the  mass  of  material  thrown  about  at  random 
by  the  thieves  was  a  small  casket  covered  with 
an  exquisitely  cut  veneer  of  ivory.  One  panel 
represents  the  young  king  and  his  wife  in  a 


garlanded  pavilion.  Another  interesting  dis- 
covery was  that  of  a  nest  of  cofiins  (the  out- 
side one  about  30  inches  long),  in  the  inner- 
most of  which,  itself  of  gold,  was  a  small  gold 
statuette.  The  innermost  coffin  contained  a  lock 
of  the  queen's  hair.  In  another  box  were  care- 
fully preserved  model  tools  of  iron  showing  that 
at  this  time  the  metal  was  considered  more  or 
less  precious.  In  the  third  chamber,  Carter  made 
a  remarkable  find  of  a  fleet  of  18  small  boats 
in  perfect  condition.  These  were  used  by  the 
king  in  passing  across  the  river  of  death. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  interesting  recent 
finds  in  the  tomb  was  that  of  the  king's  bow- 
case,  which  was  over  five  feet  in  length  and 
made  of  a  light  durable  wood  covered  with  .fabric 
which  in  turn  was  overlaid  with  marquetry.  The 
portions  in  relief  are  in  gold  laid  in  stucco; 
the  flat  part  is  done  in  different  colored  barks, 
leather  and  even  the  iridescent  sheaths  of 
beetle's  wings.  The  chief  subjects  represented  are 
taken  from  the  chase.  In  the  case  were  three 
composite  bows  of  which  the  gelatinous  cores 
had  dissipated  into  a  viscous  state. 

At  Luxor  what  seems  to  be  the  nucleus  of 
the  palace  of  Rameses  III  was  uncovered.  One 
room  seems  to  have  been  for  the  king.  In  it  was 
a  dais  for  his  throne.  Adjoining  were  a  bedroom 
and  bath.  Next  to  the  king's  apartments  was 
the  queen's  suite  also  with  a  large  hall  con- 
taining a  dais.  There  were  three  apartments  re- 
served for  the  women  of  the  harem. 

At  Balata,  just  east  of  Nablus  in  Palestine, 
the  Germans  had  made  discoveries  which  have 
modified  the  view  previously  held  that  this  was 
the  site  of  Schechem.  The  finding  of  a  blunt- 
topped  pyramid  131  feet  square  and  erected  on 
a  base  16  feet  high  was  significant.  Near  it  were 
found  cubical  cellars,  resembling  corn  granaries. 
Below  the  fortifications  were  found  older  ruins 
dating  about  1700  B.C.  The  ruins  covered  five 
acres.  Evidence  appeared  to  prove  that  the  place, 
destroyed  about  1300  B.C.,  was  not  Schechem 
proper  but  Migdol  Schechem.  On  Mt.  Gerezim 
the  Germans  also  excavated  near  to  the  Samari- 
tan place  of  sacrifice.  Here  was  uncovered  a 
Christian  church  dating  384  A.D. 

At  Beisan,  Palestine,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  Expedition  made  discoveries 
corroborative  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.  The  work 
this  year  was  on  the  level  of  Thothmes  III, 
Seti  I,  Barneses  II,  and  Amenhotep  III.  The 
tower  fort  was  uncovered  just  west  of  the 
temple  of  Amenhotep  III.  This  proved  to  be  the 
practically  complete  foundations  of  a  Canaanite 
fort.  In  its  present  condition  it  consists  of  four 
rooms  with  signs  that  there  was  originally  an- 
other room.  The  outer  walls  on  an  average 
ran  to  seven  feet  in  thickness.  The  main  walls 
of  the  fort  were  of  sun-dried  brick.  In  the  court- 
yard west  of  the  residence  was  found  a  great 
silo  with  a  capacity  of  about  9000  gallons.  At 
Beth-Shemesh,  Dr.  Elihu  Grant  of  Haver  ford  Col- 
lege made  discoveries  which  carry  the  age  of  the 
town  back  possibly  1000  years.  Objects  dating 
from  the  bronze  age  were  found. 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Excavations 
on  Ophel,  at  Jerusalem,  revealed  a  necropolis 
which  may  be  the  site  of  the  kings  of  Judahu 
One  of  the  most  important  finds  was  a  great 
gate  in  the  western  wall  of  the  City  of  David. 
It  was  flanked  by  two  massive  towers,  the  wall 
of  the  northern  one  being  twenty-six  feet  thick. 
Diggings  on  the  temple  hill  brought  to  light 
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many  jar-handles  with  short  alphabetic  inscrip- 
tions. By  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  found  a  piece 
of  a  stele  of  Thothmes  III  which  speaks  of  the 
repelling  of  the  Mitanni.  The  place  of  discovery 
of  the  stele  was  Tel  el  Oreimeh. 

At  Hazor  of  northern  Palestine,  the  Liverpool 
Institute  of  Archaeology  was  active.  The  site  con- 
sists of  two  parts:  a  mound  where  stood  the 
Acropolis,  and  an  open  space  about  1000  meters 
by  300  meters,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
camp.  This  enclosure  was  protected  by  walls  of 
earth.  Most  of  the  material  recovered  belongs  to 
the  bronze  age  (c.  2000-1600  B.C.).  There  is  not 
much  evidence  for  the  first  Graelite  period.  In 
the  time  of  Solomon  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
revival.-  The  walls  of  King  Solomon's  time  rest 
"upon  earlier  Canaanite  work.  In  the  Acropolis 
were  discovered  the  remains  of  a  building  with 
monolithic  columns.  It  seems  that  the  place  was 
destroyed  about  700  B.C. 

Work  at  Bagdad  was  continued  by  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Oriental  Research  and  Harvard 
University.  Already  eighty-four  rooms,  which 
contained  some  1200  tablets,  had  been  cleared. 
Also  the  excavators  recovered  the  oldest  suit  of 
armor  yet  found.  The  site  of  the  excavations 
is  Yargon  Tepa,  about  350  miles  from  Ur.  At 
Kish,  at  the  lowest  levels,  were  found  pieto- 
graphic  tablets  which  show  that  the  language 
is  not  true  Sumerian.  This  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  were 
not  Sumerians.  They  may  have  been  related  to 
the  Elamites.  The  tablets  date  before  3500  B.C. 
Forty-three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  mound 
were  found  two  chariot  wheels  dating  about 
3200  B.C.  They  were  wooden  disks  about  two 
feet  in  diameter.  Traces  of  harness  were  also 
found.  . 

Near  Kharsabad,  the  American  School  of  Ori- 
ental Research  of  the  Guggenheim  Foundation 
and  Dropsie  College  cut  a  trench  through  the 
mound  on  this  site.  Three  civilizations  were  re- 
vealed. From  the  lowest  level  came  painted  pot- 
tery of  the  first  culture  of  Ur  and  Suza.  Also 
appeared  figures  of  a  steatopygas  goddess  and  a 
string  of  five  ivory  beads.  Traces  of  child  burials 
also  were  discovered.  The  second  stratum  still 
belonged  in  the  stone  or  aeneolithic  age,  pre- 
ceding the  bronze  age.  The  ware  of  this  period 
was  incised  and  not  painted.  At  the  top  of  the 
level  representing  this  stage  was  found  a  temple 
of  baked  brick  with  a  garden  and  traces  of  a 
water  system.  A  number  of  votive  toys,  includ- 
ing a  covered  wagon  of  clay  drawn  by  dogs, 
were  found.  The  third  stratum  brought  a  peo- 
ple who  destroyed  the  culture  of  the  temple 
period.  The  city  is  now  surrounded  by  cyclo- 
pean  walls.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  bronze 
age,  about  the  time  of  Sargon  I  (c.  3750  B.C.). 

The  most  spectacular  finds  in  Mesopotamia 
have  been  made  on  the  site  of  ancient  Ur.  Here 
was  discovered  the  grave  of  Mes-Kalamdug,  in 
which  were  four  fine  gold  vessels:  two  plain, 
two  fluted.  The  plain  one  was  a  lamp,  the  other 
was  a  beautiful  cup.  These  are  among  the  first 
gold  finds  made  in  Mesopotamia.  But  most  re- 
markable of  all  was  a  twelve-stringed  harp 
and  a  chariot.  The  upright  part  of  the  chariot 
was  sheathed  with  gold.  The  sounding  box  of 
the  harp  was  decorated  with  mosaics.  On  either 
side  of  the  chariot  were  three  golden  lion  heads 
with  manes  of  lapis  lazuli  and  shell.  On  the 
pole  a  rein-ring  of  silver  surmounted  by  a 
realistically  designed  donkey.  The  work  belongs 


to  about  3500  B.C.  Further  exploration  brought 
to  light  a  large  pit.  On  a  ramp  leading  down 
to  it  was  found  the  bodies  of  six  soldiers  who 
had  been  slain  to  act  as  guards  of  the  king, 
who  was  buried  nearby.  Two  clumsy  four- 
wheeled  carts  (at  least  traces  of  them)  turned 
up  at  the  end  of  the  pit.  The  wheels  were  solid 
wood  with  leather  rims.  There  were  three  oxen 
tp  each  cart,  and  dead  grooms  lay  by  the  ani- 
mals' heads.  Across  the  seats  were  the  bodies 
of  the  drivers.  Elsewhere  around  the  pit  were 
the  skeletons  of  some  fifty  other  persons  sacri- 
ficed to  supply  the  needs  of  the  dead  master. 
Near  the  tomb  proper  lay  eleven  women  of  the 
harem  dressed  in  full  regalia.  Over  the  bodies 
were  two  statues  of  hulls  of  wood  with  copper 
and  gold  heads.  The  tomb  itself  was  arched  with 
brick  and  terminated  in  an  apse  with  a  semi- 
dome.  These  are  important  bits  of  architectural 
evidence. 

Probably  the  most  spectacular  discovery  was 
that  of  the  tomb  of  the  Queen,  Shub-ad,  from 
which  was  recovered  her  remarkable  headdress 
of  gold,  made  up  of  leaves  of  willow  and  mul- 
berry with  the  petals  inlaid  with  lapis  and 
white  shell.  This  tomb  was  next  to  that  of  the 
king  and  had  been  undisturbed.  About  150  ob- 
jects were  recovered  from  it.  About  the  only 
thing  left  by  robbers  in  the  king's  tomb  was  a 
complete  little  silver  boat. 

In  Persia,  Prof.  Ernst  Herzfeeld  reported  that 
he  had  discovered  the  site  of  the  city  of  Pasar- 
gadae.  It  is  identified  as  standing  on  a  plateau 
ten  miles  square  overlooking  the  plain  of  Marg- 
hab.  The  place  consisted  of  three  separate  areas, 
separated  by  some  kilometers.  One  of  these  areas 
belonged  to  the  palace,  another  to  the  temples, 
while  the  third  was  the  town  proper.  Four 
palaces  stood  in  a  spacious  walled  park.  The  tem- 
ple was  constructed  with  six  stages  or  terraces. 

At  Argos  in  Greece,  Dutch  scholars  found  a 
stele  dating  450  B.C.,  which  contains  part  of 
an  inscription  embodying  an  agreement  between 
Knassos  and  Tylessos  in  Crete.  Argos  acted  as 
arbiter.  The  inscription  states  that  should  either 
be  attacked  by  an  enemy  who  proved  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  other,  this  other  shall  remain 
neutral.  Otherwise  each  shall  come  to  the  other's 
help.  Out  of  the  sea,  off  Artemesium  has  been 
brought  up  a  bronze  Poseidon  8  feet  in  height. 
Excavations  near  the  home  of  Isadora  Dun- 
can in  the  suburbs  of  Athens  brought  to  light 
a  grave  stele  of  the  fifth  century  suggesting 
that  here  was  an  unknown  cemetery. 

At  Corinth  Dr.  Shear  continued  his  work 
upon  the  main  street  heading  from  the  theatre 
to  the  market-place.  It  is  12  "feet  wide  with 
sidewalks  3  feet  wide  raised  8  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  road.  The  street  is  paved  with 
pink  limestone.  Besides  this,  the  season's  work 
completely  uncovered  the  stage  of  the  theatre  and 
the  east  parados  as  far  as  the  exit.  The  walls  of 
the  parados  were  found  preserved  to  a  good 
height.  Nearby  was  found  a  life-sized  marble 
statue  of  a  Roman  Senator  dating  in  the  fourth 
century  A.I>.  The  parados  was  found  to  open  into 
a  paved  street  some  GO  feet  from  the  orchestra. 
This  street  ran  north  and  south  at  right  angles 
to  the  parados.  To  the  north  this  street  opens 
out  into  a  plaza  14x17  meters.  About  5000 
bronze  coins  were  found  in  a  stratum  of  burned 
material  lying  above  the  pavement  for  a  dis- 
tance of  some  10  meters  from  the  parados.  The 
coins  so  far  cleaned  date  from  the  second  to 
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the  fourth  centuries  A,I>.  Besides  the  theatre, 
thirty-three  undisturbed  graves  were  opened  in 
the  cemetery  to  the  northwest  of  the  theatre. 
From  them  came  about  three  hundred  various 
objects.  They  date  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifth 
centuries  B.C. 

In  the  island  of  Cyprus  the  Swedish  Arcliseolog- 
-  ical  Expedition  opened  twenty-three  graves  of 
the  early  and  middle  copper  age  (3000-1600 
B.C.).  Two  are  important.  In  one  were  bodies 
of  noble  warriors.  In  the  other  a  royal  burial. 
In  the  first  were  33  weapons.  From  the  tombs 
came  evidence  that  colonists  came  to  Cyprus  in 
the  copper  age  from  Asia  Minor.  There  is 
also  evidence  that  Mycenaean  Greeks  came  in 
before  the  close  of  the  Myeensean  age. 

The  most  notable  excavations  conducted  ^  in 
Greece  in  1928  were  those  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  David  M.  Robinson  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  The  work  was  made  possible 
by  friends  of  'the  University.  The  site  chosen 
is  that  of  Olynthus  located  about  forty  miles 
south  of  Saloniki,  in  Macedonia.  It  was  found 
that  the  city  covered  at  least  three  hills  and 
had  a  population  of  probably  over  50,000  peo- 
ple. The  excavations  supplied  valuable  data  for 
the  history  of  Greece  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  B.C.  At  the  south  end  of  the  first 
hill  was  found  an  important  neolithic  settle- 
ment with  a  prehistoric  kiln  and  much  small 
material.  The  chief  ruins,  however,  are  those  of 
houses  of  the  period  from  479-349  B.C.,  when 
Philip  destroyed  the  place.  No  Hellenistic  or 
Roman  remains  appeared.  The  chief  areas  dug 
were  the  fortress,  the  agora,  the  factory  area, 
and  the  wealthy  residential  part.  The  barracks 
were  often  stored  with  huge  vases  about  six 
feet  high.  In  the  shops  were  found  about  six 
hundred  coins  which,  had  been  dropped  when 
Philip's  soldiers  broke  in  to  loot.  The  residential 
quarter  was  the  most  interesting.  There  was 
uncovered  a  fine  street  10  feet  wide  with  gut- 
ters on  either  side.  Complete  plans  of  at  least 
eight  houses  have  been  recovered.  In  the  houses 
were  found  beautiful  red-figured  vases.  One  house 
had  a  little  museum  for  vases,  and  a  bath 
room.  Several  bath  tubs  were  discovered — a  sort 
of  prototype  of  a  Victorian  hip-bath.  Mosaics 
also  were  found  in  some  of  the  houses.  The 
work  lasted  from  February  17  to  June  2. 

At  Ganosa,  in  Italy,  several  tombs  were  found, 
Three  contained  gold  objects.  One  skeleton  seems 
originally  to  have  been  wrapped  in  ^a  fabric 
made  of  asbestos  and  embroidered  with  gold. 
At  Casenga,  a  huge  Roman  building  has  been 
excavated.  In  it  were  found  many  bronzes,  vases, 
etc. 

Buring  the  winter  most  of  the  work  at  Hercu- 
laneum  consisted  in  removing  the  fifty  feet ^  of 
hardened  mud  which  covers  the  site.  The  major 
efforts  were  centred  upon  an  imposing-  build- 
ing which  was  located  in  February.  Excavated 
as  far  as  the  ceiling  of  the  first  floor,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  public  office.  It  was  a  large  struc- 
ture running  on  three  sides  of  a  rectangular 
plot.  A  portico  looks  upon  what  was  probably 
a  garden.  The  rooms  already  cleared  show  mosiac 
floors,  frescoes,  and  elaborate  stucco  decora- 
tion. At  the  windows  were  artistic  iron  grilles. 
A  wooden  staircase  almost  intact  was  found. 
A  number  of  pieces  of  sculpture  were  discovered. 

The  first  story  of  the  House  of  the  Skeleton 
was  cleared  to  the  height  of  five  meters.  It  has 
a  balcony  overlooking  the  lower  part. 


Excavations  at  Perugia  revealed  parts  of  the 
Etruscan  city  wall  and  what  appear  to  be  parts 
of  an  Etruscan  temple.  At  Piombino  an  Etrus- 
can tomb  of  the  seventh  century  was  located. 
It  is  cylindrical  and  surmounted  by  a  conical 
dome  which  overhangs  the  tomb  to  keep  off  the 
rain.  Inside  were  four  sarcophagi  with  remains 
of  skeletons  and  jewelry,  four  helmets,  two 
shields  and  many  knives  and  spears. 

In  Rome,  Rieci,  in  demolishing  the  Caserma 
di  Magnapapoli,  found  that  the  building  was 
really  an  ancient  Roman  structure.  It  stands 
to  the  height  of  three  stories  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  stock  exchange.  Twelve  shops 
are  still  preserved  in  the  first  floor  and  others 
on  the  second;  on  the  third  a  large  hall  about 
fifty  feet  high.  The  staircases  and  galleries  are' 
in  good  condition.  Near  Tivoli,  Parabeni  found 
a  head  of  a  girl  which  he  believes  to  be  a  copy 
of  a  work  by  Calamis.  It  came  from  Hadrian's 
Villa.  At  Liptis  Magna  (Africa),  Bartoccini  was 
engaged  in  clearing  the  amphitheatre. 

At  Buetzqw,  in  Mecklenburg,  workmen  in  dig- 
ging a  cellar  found  a  stone  circle  with  markings 
showing  careful  observations  on  the  sun's  posi- 
tions at  various  seasons  of  the  year.  The  ruins 
are  dated  in  the  twelfth  century  B.C.  At  Gras- 
berg,  in  Austria,  excavations  in  the  neolithic  site 
continue  revealing  hitherto  unknown  civiliza- 
tions. Some  of  the  pits  were  found  to  be  houses. 
Bones  of  sheep,  pigs,  horses,  dogs,  rarely  bears, 
and  also  fish  were  found.  At  Guntramsdorf,  near 
Vienna,  three  Celtic  graves  of  the  La  Tene  epoch 
have  been  discovered. 

Near  Seville,  in  Spain,  a  Roman  road  was  un- 
covered on  the  site  of  ancient  Italica,  also 
the  foundations  of  a  Roman  house  with  fine 
mosaic  floors. 

England  was  fairly  active  in  archaeological 
exploration.  At  Bournmouth  (Haddens  Hill), 
sixteen  bronze-age  burials  were  found.  At  Caer- 
hun,  excavations  on  the  sets  of  the  Roman  fort 
of  Kanavium  continued.  The  prsetentura  was 
located,  and  the  south  gate  cleared.  In  the 
governor's  house  were  found  coins  of  the  time 
of  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan.  The  prsetorium. 
also  was  uncovered.  At  Chester  a  Roman  fort 
was  found  in  the  Deanery  field.  Foundation  walls, 
floors,  and  hearths  of  individual  rooms  were  ex- 
posed. At  Sydney,  on  the  Severn,  a  Roman  tem- 
ple of  the  otherwise  unknown  god,  Nodens,  was 
found.  This  deity  seems  to  have  been  a  god  of  the 
chase.  The  temple  was  erected  as  late  as  the 
fourth  century  A.B.  It  includes  a  triple  shrine.  At 
Mount  Vernon,  near  Glasgow,  was  found  a 
bronze-age  cemetery.  The  site  dates  about  4000 
years  ago. 

ARCHITECTS,  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF. 
The  national  organization  of  the  American  ar- 
chitectural profession,  founded  in  1857.  It  is 
governed  by  officers  and  a  board  of  directors 
elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  delegates  from 
the  58  chapters,  assembled  at  the  annual  con- 
vention. The  objects  of  the  Institute  are  to 
organize  and  unite  in  fellowship  the  architects 
of  the  United  States,  to  combine  their  efforts 
so  as  to  promote  the  sesthetic,  scientific,  and 
practical  efficiency  of  the  profession,  and  to  make 
the  profession  of  ever-increasing  service  to  so- 
ciety, and  to  spread  an  understanding  of  art 
and  service  among  the  people.  Its  activities 
include:  devising  methods,  for  improving  and 
extending  architectural  education,  not  only  in 
the  universities  but  in  the  lower  schools;  secur- 
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ing  proper  laws  for  the  registration  of  architects 
in  the  various  States;  developing  a  service  for 
architects  which  will  give  them  for  their  actual 
problems  data  relative  to  building  materials  and 
methods  obtainable  from  no  other  source;  main- 
taining a  public  information  service  to  tell  the 
prospective  builder  the  financial  as  well  as  the 
a?sthetic  service  of  the  architect.  The  Institute 
maintains  active  standing  and  special  committees 
on  various  branches  of  its  work  and  allied  fields. 
The  directors  and  executive  committee  hold  quar- 
terly meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  regional  directors  keep  in  active  touch 
with,  the  work  of  local  chapters  throughout  the 
year. 

At  the  sixtieth  and  sixty-first  annual  conven- 
tions of  the  Institute,  a  large  measure  of  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  discussion  of  architec- 
ture as  an  art  and  to  the  development  of  a  plan 
for  bringing  about  real  working  collaboration 
between  the  architect,  the  landscape  architect, 
the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  craftsman.  At 
the  sixtieth  convention,  held  in  1928,  the  board 
of  directors  reported  that  under  the  conditions 
of  the  French  Traveling  Fellowship,  through  the 
gift  of  Julian  Clarence  Levi,  of  New  York,  the 
second  appointee,  Maurice  Chauchon  of  Paris, 
was  in  the  United  States  to  study.  Recommenda- 
tions were  made  by  the  committee  on  public 
information  relative" to  the  constructive  develop- 
ment of  the  publicity  system  inaugurated  in 
1926,  and  another  report  was  rendered,  by  the 
committee  on  the  plan  of  Washington  and 
Environs,  calling  upon  the  local  chapters  to  do 
their  part  in  influencing  Congress  to  effect  cer- 
tain improvements  to  insure  the  future  great- 
ness of  the  Hational  capital. 

The  committee  on  education  reported  on  the 
art  courses  given  under  the  grant  of  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  by  which  the  Institute  re- 
ceived $10,000,  which  enabled  the  committee 
to  invite  20  colleges  to  take  courses  at  the  Fogg 
Museum  of  Harvard  University.  Under  this 
plan  colleges  were  invited  to  send  to  Harvard 
their  best  art  teachers,  to  receive  a  special  in- 
tensive course  in  the  fine  arts,  which  they  in  turn 
were  to  reproduce  in  the  following  year  to  the 
students  in  their  institutions,  in  an  effort  to 
educate  the  public  to  a  more  intelligent  inter- 
est in  and  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  ar- 
chitecture and  the  other  fine  arts.  In  addition 
to  the  reports  of  the  various  committees,  numer- 
ous lectures  and  addresses  were  given  as  follows: 
Walter  S.  Brewster  on  "The  Layman  as  Ar- 
chitectural Collaborator";  Royal  Cortissoz  on 
"Tradition";  Everett  V.  Meeks  on  "Collabora- 
tion Between  the  Arts  in  Art  Education"  j  Fer- 
ruceio  Vitale  on  "Environment  in  Relation  to 
Architecture";  and  F.  R,  Watson  on  "Ideal 
Auditorium  Acoustics," 

The  endowment  fund  capital  of  the  Institute 
amounted  to  approximately  $75,000,  the  income 
from  which  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Octagon  House  in  Washington ;  the  property 
and  funds  totaled  $338,625.87,  of  which  $46,- 
176.16  belonged  to  the  Waid  Educational  Fund, 
the  income  being  used  to  defray  expenses  of  lec- 
turers sent  out  to  various  States  and  to  prepara- 
tory schools.  An  additional  $3000  was  added  to 
the  fund  through  the  gift  of  D.  Everett  Waid.  The 
Allied  Art  Medal  of  the  Institute  was  awarded  to 
H.  Siddons  Mowbray,  posthumously,  for  dis- 
tinguished achievement  in  mural  painting,  and 
the  Craftmanship  Medal  to  William  D,  Gates 


for  distinguished  achievement  in  ceramic  art. 
The  membership  numbered  more  than  3000  of  the 
10,000  practicing  architects  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  were  made  Honorary  Correspond- 
ing Members:  Bernado  Morales,  of  Santiago, 
Chile;  Alberto  Coni  Molina,  Paul  J.  Alvarez, 
Francisco  Squirm,  and  Raul  J.  Fitte,,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina;  H.  P.  Cart  Loxontaine,  Lon- 
don, England;  M.  Littman,  Stuttgart,  Germany; 
and  Peter  Behreiis,  Vienna,  Austria;  while  10 
Honorary  Members  were  announced. 

Officers  for  1928-29  were:  President,  C.  Her- 
rick  Hammond,  Chicago,  111. ;  first  vice  president, 
J.  Monroe  Hewlett,  New  York:  second  vice- 
president,  Win.  J.  Sayward,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  secre- 
tary, Frank  C.  Baldwin,  Washington;  an4  treas- 
urer, Edwin  Bergstrom,  Los  Angeles.  The  Insti- 
tute publishes  the  Journal  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  a  monthly;  the  Handbook 
on  Architectural  Practice;  a  Structural  Service 
Book;  The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts;  the 
Standard  Contract  Forms,  which  are  in  wide- 
spread use  throughout  the  country;  and  docu- 
ments on  the  ethics  of  the  profession.  Its  head- 
quarters are  located  in  the  The  Octagon,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

ARCHITECTURE.  The  movement  toward  a 
free  and  modern  type  of  architectural  design  so 
noticeable  in  Europe  during  the  past  few  years 
has  continued  unabated  during  192S,  and  so 
extended  its  influence  as  to  be  one  of  the  great 
dominating  forces  in  architecture  throughout 
the  world;  particularly  marked  was  the^  prog- 
ress of  this  movement  in  America,  This  has 
not  meant,  however,  the  uncritical  acceptance 
of  the  more  extreme  and  doctrinaire  types  of 
modernist  fanaticism;  on  the  contrary,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  the  more  angular  and 
mechanistic  types  of  modern  building  have 
tended  to  disappear;  the  movement  is  gradually 
being  realized  as  a  force  that  liberates  design 
from  slavery  to  archaeology  and  cultivates  free 
creation  without  necessarily  imposing  a  new 
servitude  to  so-called  modernistic  detail. 

AMERICA.  Building  conditions  were  erratic; 
some  localities  boomed,  some  slumped.  In  gen- 
eral, the  tendency  was  toward  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  speculative  building  and  an  in- 
crease in  other  fields;  the  overbuilding  of  the 
past  few  years  in  certain  types  of  work  caused 
an  inevitable  reaction;  moreover,  the  tremen- 
dous bull  market  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change during  the  autumn  absorbed  large 
amounts  of  cash  which  would  ordinarily  have 
gone  into  new  building. 

Nevertheless,  the  construction  of  office  build- 
ings continued;  in  certain  places  it  even  in- 
creased, as,  for  instance,  in  the  enormous  change 
that  was  going  on  in  the  Grand  Central  Termi- 
nal zone  in  New  York,  where  one  fifty-six  story 
building  was  nearing  completion  and  several 
others,  almost  as  large,  and  one  even  higher, 
were  under  construction. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  office  buildings 
is  the  Ghanin  Building,  by  Sloan  and  Robert- 
son, In  this,  setbacks  from  a  rectangular  base 
lead  to  a  high  tower  whose  deeply  "buttressed 
top  is  the  most  successful  part  of  the  composi- 
tion. The  whole  is  treated  in  a  boldly  modern- 
istic manner,  with  a  frieze  of  gig-antic,  conven- 
tional foliage  near  the  bottom,,  whose  scale  and 
relief  seem  ill-related  both  to  the  simple  brick 
piers  above,  and  the  delicate,  ornamented  "bronze 
band  below.  Much  more  conventional,  but  more 
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convincing,  because  of  the  perfect  harmony  of 
the  material  and  its  detail,  is  the  lavish,  Gothic, 
limestone-faced  mass  of  the  building  for  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  by  Cass  Gilbert, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Madison  Square  Garden. 
This,  detailed  in  a  free,  late  Gothic  style,  is 
particularly  happy  in  the  simple  yet  elegant 
treatment  of  its  lower  portion  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  first  setbacks;  the  central  tower 
with  its  pyramidal  top  is  less  sure  in  silhouette. 

Quite  as  lavish  as  the  New  York  Life  Build- 
ing is  the  Fisher  Building  in  Detroit,  by  Al- 
bert Kahn.  This  enormous  structure  is  bril- 
liantly massed,  with  rhythmically  designed  set- 
backs leading  up  to  a  superb  tower.  Within  its 
walls  are  contained,  not  only  a  large  office 
building,  but  also  a  moving-picture  house  seat- 
ing 3000  people  (the  theatre  designed  by  Grav- 
en and  Mayger )  and  an  eleven-story  garage  with 
space  for  over  1000  cars.  The  whole  is  built  with 
the  greatest  richness  of  material  and  there  is 
an  exceptional  use  of  color.  It  is  a  brilliant  and 
beautiful  thing. 

In  Cleveland,  an  office  building  was  combined 
with  the  railroad  station — the  Terminal  Tower 
Building,  by  Graham,  Anderson,,  Probst  & 
White.  It  has  a  strong  and  simple  outline  with 
a  top  distinctly  reminiscent  of  the  Municipal 
Building  in  New  York,  and  is  treated  in  a 
dignified  and  monumental  classic  style.  Note- 
worthy also  are  the  Toronto  Star  Building  in 
Toronto,  by  Chapman  and  Oxley,  and,  in  Mon- 
treal, the  building  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Can- 
ada, by  York  and  Sawyer  and  S.  G.  Davenport, 
Associated.  This  is  typical  of  the  American  bank 
tradition,  monumental,  classic,  well  proportioned, 
and  dignified,  based  strongly  on  Italian  Renais- 
sance precedent. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  industrial  build- 
ings are  the  Mail  Order  Stores  Building  of  Sears, 
"Roebuck  &  Co.,  at  Los  Angeles,  by  George  C. 
Nimmons  &  Co.,  and  the  Schrafft  Candy  Fac- 
tory at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  by  Lockwood, 
Greene  &  Co.  The  Sears,  Roebuck  Building  is  of 
a  simple  and  direct  modernistic  type  of  con- 
crete design,  with  an  effective  cresting  and  tower ; 
the  Schrafft  factory  is  in  modified  Gothic,  ad- 
mirably suited  to  'its  fenestration. 

Few  important  hotels  or  apartment  houses 
of  unusual  distinction  were  completed  during 
1928,  The  Bismarck  Hotel  in  Chicago,  by  Rapp 
&  Rapp,  has  effective  modernistic  interiors;  the 
Barbizon,  in  New  York,  a  hotel  for  women,  by 
Murgatroyd  &  Ogden,  has  a  mass  building  up 
beautifully  to  a  central  tower,  with  detail  of 
modified  Italian  Gothic  character;  the  Biltmore 
at  Santa  Barbara,  by  Reginald  Johnson  (awarded 
a  medal  at  the  New  York  Architectural  League 
Exhibition)  is  low,  rambling,  exquisitely  pro- 
portioned, with  Spanish  baroque  detail.  The  New 
York  Athletic  Club's  new  building,  by  York  & 
Sawyer,  solves  a  problem  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  a  hotel,  in  a  massive,  Italian  Renais- 
sance structure,  whose  great  virtue  is  the  simple 
bigness  of  its  detail  and  the  frank  expression  of 
its  function,  by  means  of  loggias  and  windows  of 
varying  sizes.  Entirely  different  in  character  and 
an  almost  perfect  country  hotel,  the  Lord  Jeffery 
Inn  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  by  Putnam  &  Cox,  has  an 
unobtrusive,  late  colonial  informality  that  car- 
ries on  beautifully  the  tradition  of  the  college 
town  in  which  it  stands.  The  Masonic  Temple  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  by  Herman  &  Brown,  is  a  dignified 
example  of  the  purely  classic  type.  Particularly 
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effective  is  the  great  pedirnented  colonnade  of  the 
entrance  motive.  Unqualified  doctrinaire  mod- 
ernism characterizes  an  apartment  house  in  Los 
Angeles,  by  Richard  J.  Neutra.  In  this,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  America,  the  horizontal 
bands  of  windows,  so  common  in  German  work, 
are  boldly  used;  the  whole  obviously  owes  much 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  work  of  Eric  Mendle- 
sohn. 

By  far  the  most  important  public  building 
of  the  year  in  the  United  States  is  the  City  Hall 
of  Los  Angeles  by  Austin,  Parkinson  &  Mar- 
tin. This  solves  satisfactorily  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  combining  the  enormous  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative office  space  with  a  dignified  council 
chamber  and  suite  of  executive  offices.  In  gen- 
eral  scheme  this  building  consists  of  a  large, 
lower  portion,  rectangular  in  plan,  with  a  high, 
centra^  tower  for  the  municipal  offices.  The 
detail  is  freely  classic,  with  touches  of  Roman- 
esque feeling,  and  the  whole  has  a  dignity  and 
monumentally  befitting  its  purpose.  The  large 
municipal  auditorium  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
by  Ayres,  Ayres,  Willis  &  Jackson  has  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  entrance  motive  with  an 
arched  loggia  flanked  by  towers,  the  whole 
treated  in  a  simple  and  direct  Spanish  baroque 
style. 

In  the  New  Britain,  Conn,  war  memorial,  H. 
Van  Buren  Magonigle  has  succeeded  by  rigid 
restraint  in  producing  a  powerful  emotional 
effect  with  the  simplest  of  means.  The  memorial 
consists  of  a  heavy  polygonal  shaft  on  a  circular 
plaza.  The  shaft  is  capped  with  a  great  modern- 
istic eagle,  and  the  plaza  entrances  flanked  by 
large,  simple  urns,  in  which  are  concealed  flood- 
lighting devices  for  lighting  the  whole  at  night. 
The  year  also  saw  the  completion  of  the  memorial 
to  the  late  President  Warren  G.  Harding  at 
Marion,  Ohio,  by  Henry  Hornbostel  &  Eric  Fisher 
Wood,  which  consists  of  a  large  circle  of  unfluted 
doric  columns,  Greek  in  inspiration. 

Among  the  school  and  college  work,  the  Bixby 
Hall  of  Fine  Arts,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  by  Jamieson  &  Spearl,  is  noteworthy  for 
its  reduction  of  basically  classic  ideas  to  their 
simplest  terms.  The  result  is  straightforward  and 
beautifully  proportioned,  and  the  restraint  pleas- 
ing, though  austere.  It  is,  however,  a  distinct 
departure  in  style  from  the  earlier  buildings, 
which  are  all  in  Early  English  Renaissance;  its 
harmony  with  them  is  only  a  similar  approach  to 
the  style  problem  and  a  similar  restraint  in  de- 
tail. The  Science  Building  for  the  College  of 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  by  McGill  &  Hamlin,  is  in 
a  much  modified  collegiate  Gothic,  with  the  large 
laboratory  windows  framed  in  deep  buttresses 
and  a  dominant  arched  entrance.  The  Senior  High 
School  at  Reading,  Penn.,  by  Ritcher  &  Eiler,  is 
interesting  in  its  contrast  of  long,  low  mass  with 
a  central  entrance  tower. 

The^  most  unique  educational  group  of  the 
year  is  the  Cranbrook  School  at  Cranbrook, 
Mich.,  by  Eliel  Saarinen.  This,  a  lavish  board- 
ing school  group,  has  been  handled  with  master- 
ful freedom.  In  no  sense  a  piece  of  mere  eccen- 
tricity, it  makes  the  most  of  simple  roof  and 
wall  surfaces,  careful  fenestration,  and  expres- 
sive use  of  materials  and  occasional  bits  of  orig- 
inal and  delightful  carving. 

The  Concordia  Lutheran  Seminary,  at  St. 
Louis,  by  Day  &  Klauder,  continues  the  high 
quality  of  educational  work  for  which  this  firm 
is  famous.  It  is  in  a  free  and  beautiful  Gothic, 
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with,  details  of  great  variety  and  interest.  The 
simple,  upward  sweep  of  the  tower  is  particu- 
larly fine. 

The  new  work  by  Cram  £  Ferguson,  on  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York, 
continued  swiftly.  Not  only  did  the  nave  ap- 
proach completion,  with  the  building  of  the 
vault  and  the  roof,  but  the  west  front  was  car- 
ried up  to  the  top  of  the  porches  and  the  "north 
transept  begun.  The  baptistry  was  also  finally 
completed  and  forms  an  exceedingly  interesting 
interior,  with  its  frieze  of  polychromed,  heraldic 
ornament  and  the  rich,  interlacing  ribs  of  the 
vault.  Among  other  ecclesiastical  work  of  the 
year,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  John  the 
'Evangelist  in  Brooklyn,  by  McGill  &  Hamlin,  is 
distinguished  in  the  simplicity  of  its  brick  ex- 
terior and  rough  plaster  interior  and  the  sense  of 
height  and  size  given  by  its  slim,  pointed  arches. 
Outside,  the  long,  brick  side  toward  the  street  is 
received  at  one  end  against  an  arched  entrance 
porch  with  a  low  tower  and  capped  at  the  other 
by  a  tall,  copper  fle'che. 

The  year  1928  was  also  marked  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Princeton  University  chapel,  by  Cram 
&  Ferguson.  This  magnificent,  large,  vaulted 
church  is  perhaps  the  most  scholarly  and  care- 
fully studied  modern  Gothic  building  in  America. 
Simple  in  plan,  it  is  exceedingly  effective  in  the 
long  march  of  its  nave  arcade,  and  its  attempt, 
to  combine  the  height  and  logical  directness  of 
the  French  Gothic  with  the  delicate  charm  of 
detail  of  English  Gothic  is  unusually  success- 
ful, but,  as  in  the  case  of  almost  all  such  at- 
tempts, the  interior  is  more  satisfactory  than 
the  exterior.  An  interesting  freshness  of  detail 
is  given  by  the  introduction  of  Renaissance  mo- 
tives in  much  of  the  church  furniture. 

An  enormous  amount  of  domestic  work  of 
exceedingly  high  character  constructed  during 
1928  makes  the  choice  of  individual  examples 
difficult.  Particularly  noteworthy,  however,  is 
much  work  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia 
by  Mellor  &  Meigs  and  Robert  E.  McGoodwin; 
in  New  York  suburbs,  by  Peabody,  Wilson  & 
Brown  and  J.  C.  McKenzie,  Jr.;  and  in  south- 
ern California  by  Donald  D.  McMurray  and 
Reginald  Johnson.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  his  experiments 
in  the  use  of  concrete  for  houses  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  examples  near  Los  Angeles  has  produced 
designs  not  only  unique  in  construction  and 
detail,  but  beautiful  in  effect,  as  well.  The  gen- 
eral system  of  construction  consists  of  square, 
precast  concrete  units,  framed  in  a  mesh  of 
steel  reinforcement,  and  by  patterning  the  units, 
great  richness  of  effect  is  economically  obtain- 
able. Should  this  method  of  construction  be 
equally  available  for  more  severe  climates,  these 
houses  may  well  prove  as  epoch-making  as  they 
are  imaginative. 

The  opening  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Centre,  by  James  G.  Rogers,  and  the 
Psychiatric  Institute,  by  Sullivan  Jones  (then 
N.  Y.  State  Architect) ,  a  part  of  the  same  group, 
marked  the  completion  of  the  first  great  group 
of  combined  hospital  and  medical  school  build- 
ings designed  on  sky-scraper  lines,  in  accordance 
with  urban  conditions,  and  because  of  the  conges- 
tion of  available  city  land.  The  group  is  marked 
by  a  distinct  cliff-like  and  deeply  shadowed  im- 
pressiveness ;  the  bold  projections  of  the  ward 
wings  and  the  grouping  of  the  buildings  on  the 
hillside  unite  to  produce  an  effect  of  height  and 


strength.  Nevertheless,  the  power  of  the  whole 
is  rather  bleak  and  heartless;  the  elaboration  of 
carefully  planned,  mechanical  equipment  which 
alone  makes  such  a  group  possible,  is  reflected  on 
the  outside  in  a  certain  mechanistic  quality  of 
effect.  In  detail,  the  whole  is  extremely  simple, 
rather  inclined  toward  modernism,  but  with  a 
slight  Gothic  flavor.  In  plan,  the  group  reveals 
intensive  study  and  many  innovations  of  arrange- 
ment, so  that  the  whole  is  bound  to  exercise  tre- 
mendous effect  on  all  hospital  building  of  the 
future. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  Commercial  and  industrial  un- 
certainty was  reflected  during  the  year  in  the 
lessening  of  the  quantity  of  building.  In  London, 
the  Westminster  Bank,  by  W.  Curtis  Green,  has 
the  usual  rather  complicated  classic  formality  so 
commonly  seen  in  London  architecture.  The  new 
building  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.,  of  Can- 
ada, by  Septimus  Warwick,  is  classic,  also,  but 
much  simpler  and  more  direct.  The  new  Gros- 
venor  House,  by  Sir  Edwin  Lutvens,  in  associa- 
tion with  Wimperis,  Simpson  &  Guthrie,  is  a 
huge  square  mass,  dignified  but  undistinguished. 
The  new  Empire  Theatre  is  an  enormous  moving- 
picture  house,  seating  over  3000  on  the  floor  and 
one  balcony.  The  whole  is  designed  along  Amer- 
ican lines,  by  F.  Matcham  &  Co.  in  association 
with  the  American  architect,  Thomas  W.  Lamb. 
The  Arcadia  Works,  a  tobacco  factory,  by  M.  E. 
and  0.  H.  Collins,  form  an  imposing  block  in  a 
fantastic,  modernized  Egyptian  manner.  If  the 
applicability  of  such  an  exotic  style  for  a  tobacco 
factory  be  admitted,  the  cleverness  of  this  adapta- 
tion cannot  be  denied,  and  whatever  the  theo- 
retical attitude  may  be,  the  whole  forms  an  amus- 
ing and  imaginative  street  front. 

Outside  of  London,  the  Torbay  Hospital  at  Tor- 
quay, by  Adams,  Holden  &  Pearson,  is  note- 
worthy for  the  handsome  and  severe  simplicity 
of  its  rather  conventional  brick  treatment.  It 
is  an  excellent  example  of  that  type  of  modern 
Georgian  in  which  the  English  are  almost  uni- 
versally successful.  At  Levershulme,  near  Man- 
chester, a  dance  hall  by  Harold  Davies  reveals 
the  strength  of  American  influence  in  England 
today — an  influence  which  an  English  critic 
of  'this  building  likens  to  "American  faking."  The 
exterior  is  strongly  inspired  by  the  modernized. 
Spanish  colonial  of  California  and  the  interior 
resembles  an  areaded  courtyard  with  a  vault 
over  the  central  portion.  The  interior  is  rather 
gay,  as  befits  its  purpose,  but  without  tawdriness. 

The  remarkable  originality  of  modern  English 
ecclesiastical  architecture  is  well  illustrated  in 
two  churches,  that  of  St.  Alphage  at  Hendon, 
by  Nicholas  Dixon-Spain,  and  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic Church  of  St.  Michael  at  Ashford,  by  Sir  G. 
G.  Scott.  Both  have  simple  and  rather  square 
exteriors  and  interiors  distinguished  by  simple 
directness  and  lack  of  ornament,  the  beauty  of 
effect  being  gained  by  the  careful  handling  of 
the  proportions  of  the  structural  members. 

INDIA  AND  AUSTRALIA.  Work  on  the  great 
capitol  group  at  Delhi,  by  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  and 
Sir  Herbert  Baker,  was  being  pressed  forward 
rapidly  and  the  exterior  of  the  legislative  build- 
ing was  almost  complete.  The  whole  group  is  in- 
teresting in  its  combination  of  English  classic 
and  Indian  forms.  Particularly  distinguished  are 
the  two  spreading  buildings  known  as  the  secre- 
tariat buildings  by  Baker,  which  flank  the  cen- 
tral avenue.  In  Australia  the  year  saw  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  of  the  provincial  capitol  buildings 
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at  the  new  capital,  Canberra,  from  the  designs  of 
Walter  Griffen.  This  first  building  is,  like  all  of 
those  designed  for  the  enormous  ultimate  scheme, 
uncompromisingly  modernistic  and  rectangular. 

FRANCE.  The  most  important  addition  to  Paris 
buildings  was  the  great  new  concert  hall  known 
as  the  Salic  Pleyel,  by  Auburtin,  Grasset  &  J.  B. 
Mathon.  This  consists,  not  only  of  an  enormous 
concert  hall  seating  over  3000  people,  but  also 
two  smaller  recital  halls  and  the  rooms  of  the 
Pleyel  Society,  combined  in  a  plan  of  customary 
French  brilliance.  The  facade  is  severe  and  rec- 
tangular, but  the  variation  of  rectangular  and 
octagonal  windows  gives  a  note  of  interest.  The 
interior  of  the  great  hall  is  entirely  in  sweeping 
curves,  laid  out  according  to  the  most  recent 
acoustical  knowledge.  The  result  is  a  rather  egg- 
shaped  form,  exceedingly  difficult  to  treat,  and 
lacking  in  scale.  There  "is  an  interesting  frieze 
around  the  bottom  by  the  decorator,  Jaulmes. 

In  ecclesiastical  architecture  the  most  inter- 
esting two  designs  were  those  of  St.  Pierre,  at 
Chaillot,  by  £mile  Bois  and  Notre  Dame  de  Loc- 
Maria,  at  Quimper,  by  Charles  Chattssepied.  The 
first  of  these  is  an  ambitious  scheme  of  a  great 
rectangular  base  carrying  five  domes  and  en- 
tered by  a  triple  portal  in  a  triangular -topped, 
pediment-like  frame;  at  one  side  there  is  a  slim 
tower,  whose  chief  feature  is  a  colossal  crucifix 
in  the  centre  of  the  front.  The  treatment  of  the 
whole  is  entirely  modern,  yet  strongly  influenced 
by  the  Romanesque  of  central  France.  The  other 
is  a  much  smaller,  country  church  of  brick  with 
a  low,  central  tower;  it  has  much  of  that  direct, 
informal  charm  so  characteristic  of  the  tradi- 
tional French  rural  churches. 

The  country  clubs  La  Festa,  at  Monte  Carlo,  by 
C.  Letrosne,  has  a  beautiful  casino  plant  with  a 
magnificent,  terraced,  tennis-court  lay-out,  the 
whole  designed  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  the 
site  and  the  view  as  well  as  a  charming  sense 
of  the  materials  used.  The  detail  is  rather  classic 
in  feeling  but  much  modernized  and  the  effect 
of  the  whole,  rich,  without  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  ostentatious.  Somewhat  similar  in  feel- 
ing was  the  casino  at  3-bvian,  by  J.  He*brard.  The 
large  central  hall  shows  a  rather  playful  version 
of  neo-Byzantine  style;  interlacing  arches  and 
penetrating-  vaults  carry  a  large  dome,  whose 
base  is  pierced  by  a  ring  of  windows.  Despite  un- 
necessary complexities  in  the  vaulting  arrange- 
ment, the  general  interior  effect  is  quite  delight- 
ful. 

A  large  new  bridge  at  Plougastel,  by  Limousin 
&  Freyssinet,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
light  gracefulness  of  structural  form  possible  in 
reinforced  concrete.  It  consists  of  three  spans  of 
almost  600  ft.  each,  and  each  span  is  made  of 
one  great  arch,  beautiful  in  curve  and  of  much 
delicacy.  The  crown  of  the  arch  is  about  125  ft. 
above  the  water.  This  bridge  is  important,  not 
only  because  of  its  inherent  beauty,  but  also 
because,  like  the  dirigible  hangars  at  Orly,  by 
the  same  designer,  it  is  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  development  of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  a 
comparatively  new  material. 

GERMANY.  The  tremendous  industrial  activity 
of  present-day  Germany  was  reflected  in  the  large 
amount  of  building  of  all  types.  It  is  almost 
without  exception  modernistic  in  feeling,  al- 
though in  the  more  recent  work  a  tendency  was 
observable  toward  the  less  extreme  types  and  a 
growing  simplicity  with  touches  of  distinct  neo- 
baroque  influence. 
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This  tendency  was  clearly  visible  in  the  new 
Finance  Ministry  Building  at  Breslau,  by  Alles- 
cher — a  large,  dignified  mass,  with  the  traditional 
German  high  roof  and  a  garden  court  behind.  In 
style  this  is  distinctly  neo-baroque  with  the  mod- 
ernistic tendency  appearing  only  in  occasional 
details.  In  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a  municipal 
market,  by  H.  Kramer,  with  an  eight-story  office 
building  at  one  end  and  a  refrigerating  store- 
house balancing  it  at  the  other,  has  a  somewhat 
similar,  simple  charm;  the  market  hall,  itself, 
has  an  interesting  glass  and  concrete  vaulted 
roof.  Perhaps  the  most  unusual  of  the  German 
public  buildings  is  the  Cologne  exposition  group, 
by  A.  Abel.  The  main  building  consists  of  an  old 
barracks  altered  into  a  museum  by  the  most  bril- 
liantly simple  means,  with  long  lines  of  vertical 
piers  and  a  high  tower.  The  interiors  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  their  simple  use  of 
straight  lines.  Beside  the  exhibition  building 
proper,  there  is  a  lovely  terraced  layout  over- 
looking the  Rhine  and  an  attractive  restaurant. 
A  planetarium  at  Nuremburg,  by  Sehweizer,  is 
starkly  simple,  but  decorates  its  sweeping  wall 
with  interesting  diagonal  brickwork  patterns. 

Of  the  many  commercial  buildings  of  1928,  the 
Hindenburg  Building  in  Stuttgart  was  inter- 
esting in  its  combination  of  a  planetarium  with 
several  restaurant  and  cafe  rooms,  and  because  it 
is  a  step  further  in  completing,  in  a  harmonious 
manner,  the  square  opposite  the  railway  station 
finished  last  year.  Its  outside  is  severely  simple, 
but  some  of  the  restaurant  interiors  unusual  and 
interesting.  It  is  by  Eitel,  Schmoll  &  Staehlin. 
Also  in  Stuttgart  there  is  an  unusual  store  build- 
ing by  Eric  Mendelsohn  with  his  characteristic 
contrasts  of  long  banks  of  horizontal  windows 
and  sharply  accented  vertical  motives.  Somewhat 
similar  are  two  buildings  in  Berlin  by  the  Luck- 
hardt  Bros.  &  Alfors  Anker,  in  both  of  which 
a  curved  corner  is  emphasized  by  a  sweeping  band 
of  ranked  windows. 

Ecclesiastical  architecture  shows,  universally, 
the  attempt  to  create  new  forms,  varying  from 
the  somewhat  conservative  neo-baroque  of  the 
picturesque  group  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Wurz- 
burg,  by  A.  Boslet,  a  charming,  rambling  mass  of 
buildings  containing  a  seminary  and  a  church, 
to  the  extremely  manneristic  modernism  of  the 
church  at  Limburg,  by  J.  Pinand,  with  its  hyper- 
bolic vault  and  fantastic,  many-windowed  apse. 
The  Heilandskirche  at  Hamburg-Uhlenhorst,  by 
E.  Heynen,  is  distinguished  in  its  simplicity  and 
the  development  for  form  from  the  direct  use  of 
its  materials. 

Many  moving-picture  theatres  show  the  tre- 
mendous development  of  motion-picture  popular- 
ity. They  are  all,  without  exception,  modernistic, 
and  usually  of  extreme  simplicity  in  form,  de- 
pending upon  color  for  richness.  The  Bieberbaxi 
at  Frankfort,  by  E.  J.  Margold,  and  a  new 
theatre  in  Hamburg,  by  Karl  Winand,  are  char- 
acteristic examples.  Karl  Winand  also  produced, 
in  the  Fledermaus  dance  hall  at  Hamburg,  an 
unusually  attractive  and  playful  combination  of 
modernistic  forms  and  colors,  for  a  building  of 
this  kind. 

Of  a  great  deal  of  published  domestic  work, 
that  of  Margold  in  Frankfort  and  Rosenthal  in 
Berlin  was  particularly  interesting  in  its  imagi- 
native use  of  so-called  modernistic  forms.  The 
Berlin  apartment  houses,  by  Rudolf  Fraenkel,  are 
quiet,  simple,  direct;  and  in  Leipzig-,  Bruno 
Taut  did  much  work  particularly  distinguished 
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by  its  bold  use  of  color.  The  most  interesting 
of  the  large  housing  developments  was  the  Ber- 
lin suburb  Zahlendorf,  with  houses  by  Klein, 
Emmerich,  Gerlach,  Steinmetz,  Tessenow,  Mebes, 
Poelzig,  and  others.  Laid  out  with  the  custom- 
ary German  care,  this  development  has  houses 
which  for  the  most  part  are  rather  blocky,  rec- 
tangular, and  simple.  The  general  effect  has  the 
clarity  and  neat  picturesqueness  one  has  come 
to  expect  in  such  developments. 

A  country  school  near  Dresden,  by  H.  Tessenow, 
had  an  attractive  open  court  in  the  centre  and 
slim  arcades  around.  The  whole  has  real  charm. 
The  Gesamtschule  at  Neukoeln,  near  Berlin,  by 
Bruno  Taut,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  clever 
way  in  which  its  triangular  site  has  been  utilized 
for  athletic  fields,  etc. 

OTHER  COTJNTBIES.  Little  important  work  was 
done  in  Austria.  There,  as  in  Germany,  modern- 
ism was  predominant.  In  general,  the  tendency 
was  toward  a  more  rectangular  type  than  that 
of  Germany;  the  influence  of  the  neo-classicism 
of  Otto  Wagner  still  remained.  Typical  are  the 
hotels,  the  Babelhof,  by  Karl  Ehn,  and  the  E~ber- 
thof,  by  Mittag  &  Hauschka,  as  well  as  a  block 
of  stores  and  apartments  by  Oscar  Wlack.  All  of 
the  above  are  in  Vienna. 

In  Italy,  Mussolini's  plans  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  Rome  had  so  far  produced  little  new  com- 
pleted building,  but  they  served  to  lay  bare  large 
areas  of  the  ancient  Roman  city,  hitherto  hid- 
den, and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  much  Roman 
work  of  great  importance.  Of  new  buildings,  par- 
ticularly important  were  the  hospital  of  Sant* 
Erasmo  at  Legiiano,  by  C.  Bianchi — a  long,  low, 
brick  building  with  an  interesting  entrance  log- 
gia of  arches  in  alternating  courses  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  the  church  delle  Figlie  di  Ste.  Anna, 
at  Rome  by  A.  Pepi,  a  lavish  piece  of  baroque 
architecture,  with  massive  marble  columns  on 
the  interior  and  an  apsidal  chancel. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  an  important  new  group  of 
capitol  buildings  was  completed  at  Prague  by 
A,  Engel.  The  main  building  is  of  the  type  so 
common  for  parliament  buildings,  with  two  wings 
and  a  dome;  there  are  also  numerous  other  ad- 
ministrative buildings,  a  so-called  "forum  aca- 
demicum"  and  a  victory  monument,  taking  the 
form  of  a  column  of  great  height  carrying  a  co- 
lossal figure  of  victory. 

In  China,  the  new  Nationalist  Government  re- 
vealed an  unusual  sense  of  civic  responsibility 
as  well  as  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  a 
modern  city,  in  its  ambitious  ideals  for  its  capi- 
tal city,  Nanking.  In  this  it  was  their  intention, 
not  only  to  lay  out  a  city  plan  in  accordance 
with  the  most  modern  ideas,  but  also  to  develop 
a  great  series  of  government  buildings  in  a  mod- 
ern adaptation  of  the  traditional  Chinese  style. 
As  a  first  step  they  appointed  an  American  ar- 
chitect, H.  K.  Murphy,  as  their  architectural  ad- 
viser. 

The  deadlock  which  resulted  from  the  competi- 
tion for  the  League  of  Nations  building  at 
Geneva,  referred  to  in  the  architectural  article 
in  the  1927  YEAE  BOOK,  was  at  last  broken, 
and  after  an  intensive  study  of  the  prize-winning 
designs,  the  committee  in  charge  has  finally  ap- 
pointed as  the  architects  the  Paris  firm  .of 
N4not  &  Flegenheimer,  with  the  idea  that  they 
should  re-study  their  competition  plan,  bearing  in 
mind  various  details  from  the  designs  of  Lefevre, 
Droggi,  and  Vago,  The  design  thus  honored  was 
one  of  the  least  radical  ia  the  competition;  it 
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is  in  a  straightforward,  classic  style  of  great 
dignity,  with  a  plan  beautifully  studied,  in  the 
French  manner,  and  a  magnificent  colonnade  as 
the  chief  feature.  The  office  buildings  do  not  com- 
pare in  beauty  with  the  central  buildings,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  re-study  they  will 
achieve  a  more  interesting  form.  There  will  un- 
doubtedly be  much  criticism  of  the  choice  of  such 
a  conservative  design,  but  the  effect  is  bound  to 
be  dignified  and  the  plan  is  monumental  and  ef- 
ficient. See  also  BRIDGES. 

AKCTIC  EXPLORATION".  See  POLAB  RE- 
SEARCH. 

ARGENTINA,  iir'jen-te'na.  A  South  Ameri- 
can republic  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  continent,  consisting  of  14  provinces, 
10  territories,  and  the  federal  district.  Capital, 
Buenos  Aires. 

AEEA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  of  Ar- 
gentina is  1,153,119  square  miles.  An  official  es- 
timate of  the  population  of  the  republic  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1027,  based  on  census  of  1914,  and 
the  birth,  death,  and  migration  records  since 
that  time,  showed  a  total  population  of  10,348,- 
189.  According  to  the  census  of  1014  (the  latest 
official  count),  Argentina  had  7,885,237  inhabit- 
ants. The  number  of  immigrants  of  1926  was 
placed  at  113,352  and  the  number  of  emigrants 
at  159,448.  Normally  immigration  and  emigra- 
tion balance  due  to  the  influx  and  exodus  of  large 
numbers  of  Italian  and  Spanish  laborers  before 
and  after  the  harvests. 

An  interesting  study  of  "Seventy  Years  of  Ar- 

fsmtine  Immigration,"  by  Professor  Alejandro 
.  Bunge,  appeared  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
Bulletin  for  October,  1928.  This  article  chiefly 
stressed  the  Latin  characteristics  of  the  immi- 
grants and  emigrants.  The  5,740,000  immigrants 
who  entered  Argentina  from  1857  to  1926, 
were  in  the  majority,  Latins — inhabitants  of 
the  States  of  southern  Europe.  The  Italians 
and  Spaniards  alone  constitute  79.6  per  cent 
of  the  total,  while  the  immigrants  from  all 
the  non-Latin  countries  form  scarcely  15  per 
cent.  Professor  Bunge  attributes  the  fact  that 
Nordic  immigrants  have  shunned  the  shores  of 
Argentina  to  the  similarity  of  race,  language, 
and  customs  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  rather  than  to  climatic  conditions  in 
Argentina.  The  Italian  immigration  was  formerly 
the  most  numerous.  Up  until  1870,  70  per  cent  of 
all  the  immigrants  were  Italians  j  later  this 
proportion  was  reduced  to  60  per  cent,  and  to-day 
it  remains  stationary  at  about  45  per  cent.  But 
the  emigration  of  Italians  _  from  Argentina  has 
always  been  active,  amounting  to  50  per  cent  of 
all  the  people  leaving  the  cocatry.  The  Italians 
seemed  to  leave  the  country  in  great  numbers  at 
times  of  national  crises.  Spanish  immigration  as 
contrasted  with  Italian  shows  a  steady  increase 
year  by  year.  At  first  it  formed  only  15  per 
cent,  just  before  the  World  War  it  rose  to  49^  per 
cent,  and  in  the  post-war  period  it  has  remained 
at  about  25  per  cent. 

Increases  in  the  non-Latin  immigration  (Pol- 
ish, Russian,  German,  Jugoslav,  Czechoslav, 
and  Lithuanian)  in  recent  years  have  occasioned 
an  important  change  in  the  nature  of  immigra- 
tion into  the  country,  and  if  the  proportion  con- 
tinues in  the  future  must  produce  radical 
changes  iii  the  ethnic  composition  of  Argentina's 
population.  As  noted  above  non-Latin  immigra- 
tion amounted  to  only  13  per  cent  of  the  total, 
tlie  War  this  proportion  has  mcreased 
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rapidly.  It  was  19.6  per  cent  in  1922,  25.2  per 
cent  in  1923,  and  30  per  cent  in  1926. 

The  population  of  the  larger  cities  was  as  fol- 
lows: Buenos  Aires,  June,  1914,  1,575,813,  and 
according  to  the  census  of  June  1,  1925,  2,310,- 
441;  Rosario  (Santa  Fe),  1914,  222,592  (esti- 
mated 1927,  410,000)  ;  C6rdoba,  1914,  134,935 
(estimated,  1927,  200,000)  ,-  La  Plata,  1914,  90,- 
436  (estimated,  1927,  169,000)  ;  Tucuman,  1914, 
91,216;  Santa  Fe,  1914,  59,974;  Mendoza,  1914, 
58,790;  Avellanda,  1914,  46,277;  and  Bahia 
Blanea,  1914,  44,113. 

EDUCATION.  Under  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and 
the  cabinet  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation, 
the  school  system  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
centralized.  Although  certain  liberties  tending 
toward  autonomy  are  delegated,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  university,  the  popular  mind  looks  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  the  source  of  all  good 
and  evil  in  matters  of  education,  and,  strange 
to  say,  even  in  cases  of  most  extreme  bitter- 
ness and  complaint,  the  demand  is  for  a  change 
of  personnel  rather  than  for  a  reform  in  system. 
Elementary  instruction  is  free,  secular,  and  com- 
pulsory for  children  from  6  to  14  years  of 
age.  According  to  statistics,  published  in  1928, 
for  primary  instruction  there  were  10,608  pub- 
lic schools  in  charge  of  45,271  teachers,  with  an 
enrollment  of  1,302,534  pupils  and  an  average 
attendance  of  1,031,890.  There  were  44  national 
secondary  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  15,111 
pupils,  and  84  normal  schools  with  an  enrollment 
of  13,997.  The  five  national  universities,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  Cordoba,  the 
Literal,  and  Tucuman,  had  a  total  enrollment 
of  15,843  students. 

PRODUCTION.  The  country  is  agricultural,  its 
principal  resources  being  cereals  and  animal 
products.  It  is  self-sufficient  in  the  matter  of  food 
stuffs,  its  prosperity  depending  upon  the  sur- 
plus production  and  foreign  marketing  of  these 
articles.  Industrial  development,  therefore,  has 
followed  along  the  lines  of  preparation  of  food- 
stuffs, and  except  for  meat  packing,  flour  milling, 
the  dairy  industries,  sugar  refining,  and  other 
industries  concerned  with  the  first  stages  of  the 
working  of  raw  materials,  the  manufactures  are 
unimportant  and  insufficient  for  domestic  needs. 
The  production  of  manufactured  goods  was 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  World  War,  however, 
the  greatest  progress  having  been  made  in  the 
dairy,  tanning,  footwear,  wool  scouring  and 
carding,  woolen  textile,  forest  products,  wine, 
and  meat  industries,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  piece  goods,  glass  and 
china  ware,  tools  and  light  machinery,  sacking 
and  cement.  A  more  recent  incentive  to  national 
industry  is  found  in  Argentina's  tariff  policy, 
the  avowed  purpose  of  which  is  the  protection 
of  home  industries  using  domestic  raw  materials. 
At  present  the  chief  obstacle  to  such  industries 
is  the  lack  of  domestic  fuel.  Most  of  the  coal 
used  in  Argentina  comes  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  petroleum  supplies  from  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  The  industries  of  Argentina  are 
centred  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  where 
capital  invested  in  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments  exceeds  $1,000,000,000. 

The  total  area  of  Argentina  is  about  700,000,- 
000  acres,  of  which  about  250,000,000  acres  may 
be  used  for  agriculture,  the  same  for  cattle  graz- 
ing, and  approximately  100,000,000  acres  repre- 
sent woodland.  About  10,000,000  acres  require  ir- 
rigation. The  acreage  under  wheat  in  1927-28 


was  19,168,800  acres  and  the  production  6,500,- 
000  metric  tons;  oats,  2,829,600  acres,  759,000 
tons;  linseed,  7,051,850  acres,  2,063,000  tons; 
maize  (1926-27),  10,293,600  acres,  8,150,000 
tons.  The  area  under  sugar  is  about  237,500  acres 
and  the  production  in  1927  amounted  to  474,256 
tons;  under  the  vine  280,000  acres,  which  pro- 
duced 90,640,000  gallons  of  wine.  Cotton  was 
planted  on  71,746  acres,  which  produced  42,000 
tons.  The  1927-28  wool  production  was  estimated 
at  146,098  metric  tons. 

In  a  message  of  the  President  to  Congress  in 
July,  1928,  he  stated  that  agriculture  had  made 
still  further  advances  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  area  planted  to  wheat,  linseed,  oats,  barley, 
birdseed,  and  corn  increased  in  1927-28,  to  17,- 
338,000  hectares,  an  area  623,600  hectares  larger 
than  the  plantings  in  the  preceding  year  and 
4,372,645  hectares  greater  than  that  of  1922.  Ex- 
ports of  wheat,  linseed,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and 
corn,  which  were  9,373,046  tons  in  1926,  rose  to 
15,501,694  tons  in  1927.  Marked  progress  was 
also  reported  in  the  number  of  farms  worked  by 
their  proprietors,  the  improvement  of  processes 
of  cultivation,  and  the  development  of  coopera- 
tive societies,  stock  raising,  and  dairying. 

Meat  refrigeration  is  the  principal  industry.  In 
1926,  430,728  tons  of  chilled  beef,  226,739  tons  of 
frozen  beef,  and  67,229  tons  of  frozen  mutton 
were  exported.  The  number  of  cattle  killed  and 
refrigerated  was  3,0-50,970  head.  Flour  milling 
ranks  second .  to  refrigeration,  the  average  an- 
nual output  being  7,000,000  sacks.  Mining  is  of 
no  great  importance,  although  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  tungsten  are  worked  to  some  extent. 
The  1927  production  of  crude  petroleum  amount- 
ed to  5,106,900  barrels,  as  compared  with  3,773,- 
585  barrels  in  1925.  Argentina  ranks  tenth  among 
the  oil-producing  countries. 

COMMERCE.  On  Jan.  23,  1928,  the  Director 
General  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics 
furnished  the  following  figures  in  his  report  on 
the  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury:  The  cash  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Argentina  for  1927,  excluding  shipments 
,  of  coin,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  1,864,- 
790,000  gold  pesos  as  against  1,614,675,000  gold 
pesos  in  1926,  showing  an  increase  of  250,115,000 
gold  pesos,  or  15.5  per  cent,  for  1927.  Imports  in 
1927  amounted  to  856,610,000  gold  pesos,  against 
822,496,000  gold  pesos  in  1926,  or  an  increase  of 
34,114,000  gold  pesos,  4.1  per  cent.  Imports  of 
coin  amounted  in  1927  to  86,550,000  gold  pesos 
as  against  2,035,000  in  the  previous  year.  Ex- 
ports in  1927  amounted  to  1,008,179,000  gold 
pesos  as  against  792,179,000  in  1926,  showing 
an  increase  of  216,000,000  gold  pesos,  or  27.3  per 
cent.  There  were  no  exports  of  coin  in  1927.  The 
visible  balance  of  trade  in  1927  was  favorable, 
amounting  to  151,568,566  gold  pesos,  whereas  in 
1926  there  was  an  unfavorable  balance  of  30,- 
317,975  gold  pesos. 

FINANCE.  The  message  of  the  President  read 
to  Congress  during  the  summer  stated  that  gen- 
eral revenues  and  expenditures  during  the  fiscal 
year  1927  totaled  655,558,583  and  651,934,237 
paper  pesos,  respectively — resulting  in  a  sur- 
plus of  3,624,346  pesos.  If  the  revenues  to  be 
collected  on  account  of  the  sanitary  works  of 
the  nation,  and  those  from  various  Provinces 
for  service  on  their  debts,  be  considered,  the 
surplus,  according  to  the  President,  approximated 
7,400,000  paper  pesos.  The  President  also  stated 
that  the  executive  power  had  refrained  as  much 
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as  possible  from  making  expenditures  not  author- 
ized by  Congress,  limiting  those  by  ministerial 
resolutions  (acuerdos  de  ministros)  to  cases  of 
"inescapable  necessity."  The  amount  expended  by 
acuerdos  totaled  16,705,171  paper  pesos,  and 
those  by  special  laws  of  Congress,  18,280,853.  It 
was  further  stated  that  the  sum  expended  with- 
out authorization  of  Congress  would  have  been 
kept  at  an  insignificant  amount  as  in  1923,  if 
the  Congress  had  sanctioned  a  budget  providing 
for  the  expenditures  that  the  increase  of  the 
administrative  services  demanded. 

As  a  result  of  consolidation  loans  effected 
during  the  year,  the  unconsolidated  debt  was 
reduced  to  a  total  outstanding  of  408,440,376 
paper  pesos  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  In  addition  to  this 
amount,  the  Government  also  recognizes  a  debt 
of  approximately  40,000,000  paper  pesos  result- 
ing from  differences  in  exchange  in  connection 
with  the  cancellation  of  the  loan  obtained  from 
the  British  Government  in  1920.  The  payment  of 
this  amount  was  requested  in  a  message  to 
Congress  of  Aug.  31,  1923.  The  internal  con- 
solidated debt  totaled  1,051,697,962  paper  pesos 
on  Dec.  31,  1927.  During  the  year  external 
flotations  totaled  253,205,636  paper  pesos  and 
amortizations  37,809,250  pesos;  so  that  the  total 
consolidated  debt  at  the  end  of  1927  amounted  to 
1,103,820,137  paper  pesos.  The  total  consolidated 
debt  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  reached  2,155,518,099 
paper  pesos  as  compared  with  1,845,847,778  at 
the  end  of  1926. 

In  1928  the  1929  budget  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Expenditures  Paper  pesos 

Congress      6,383,511 

Ministry    of    Interior    110,573,240 

Ministry   of  Foreign  Affairs    6,651,034 

Ministry    of    Finance     27,602,138 

Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  147,797,756 

Ministry  of  War 67,587,321 

Ministry   of   Marine .  46,816,045 

Ministry    of   Agriculture    22,198,236 

Ministry  of  Public  Works 23,640,165 

Pensions    and    allowances    28,220,992 

Service  of  the  public  debt 216,661,016 

Total     704,131,454 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  length  of  railways  open 
on  Jan.  1,  1928,  was  22,791  miles,  of  which  4418 
miles  belonged  to  the  State  and  18,373  miles  be- 
longed to  private  companies.  The  total  receipts 
in  1927  of  both  the  State  and  privately  owned 
lines  were  146,840,800  gold  pesos  as  against  137,- 
942,400  gold  pesos  in  1926.  Passenger  traffic  in 
1926  was  145,000,000;  freight  traffic,  45,500,- 
000  tons.  The  capital  invested  in  1925  amounted 
to  1,276,843,316  gold  pesos. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  president  elected  for  six  years,  and  the 
legislative  power  in  a  national  congress,  com- 
prising a  senate  of  30  members  elected  for  nine 
years,^and  a  chamber  of  deputies  of  158  members 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  people  at  the  ratio 
of  one  deputy  for  every  49,000  inhabitants  (cen- 
sus of  1914).  One-third  of  the  senate  retires 
every  three  years  and  one-half  of  the  chamber 
every  two  years.  The  cabinet  is  appointed  by  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  com- 
prises the  departments  of  foreign  affairs,  finance, 
interior,  justice,  and  public  instruction,  war, 
agriculture,  marine,  and  public  works.  President 
in  1928,  Dr.  Marcelo  T.  de  Alvear  (assumed  of- 
fice Oct.  12,  1922);  vice  president,  Dr.  Elpidio 
Gonzalez.  For  the  change  in.  the  presidency  in 
1928,  see  below  under  History. 

HISTORY.  Argentina  went  through  all  the  throes 


of  a  presidential  election  in  the  course  of  1928. 
The  successful  candidate,  Dr.  Hip61ito  Irigoyen, 
was  inaugurated  on  October  12,  for  the  period 
1928-34.  He  had  been  elected  on  April  1.  Dr. 
Irigoyen  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1852 
and  educated  at  the  college  of  San  Jose",  which 
later  became  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Evincing  a  keen  interest  in  politics  very  early 
in  life,  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Congress  as  early  as  1880. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  devoted  his  time  to 
teaching  and  managing  his  huge  estate.  During 
the  political  upheaval  of  1890,  Dr.  Irigoyen, 
who  ^  was  a  distinct  radical  in  politics,  occupied 
an  important  position  under  the  provisional 
government.  He  later  refused  to  participate  in  the 
various  governments  of  his  country,  but  during 
the  administration  of  Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Pena 
(1910-14),  he  reached  an  agreement  with  Dr. 
Pena  whereby  the  demands  of  the  Radical  party 
were  met  for  the  first  time,  and  the  electoral  law 
was  changed  to  provide  for  free,  universal,  and 
obligatory  suffrage,  including  the  secret  ballot. 
The  ^  beneficent  effects  of  the  new  law  were  im- 
mediately in  evidence,  a  number  of  radicals  were 
elected  in  1912,  and  four  years  later  the  party 
as  a  whole  was  triumphant,  Dr.  Irigoyen  being 
elected — in  spite  of  repeated  refusals  to  be  a  can- 
didate— and  assuming  office  Oct.  12,,  1916.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Pan  American  Union  Bulletin, 
"Among  the  outstanding  achievements  of  his  first 
administration  were  the  unswerving  neutrality  of 
Argentina — in  spite  of  enormous  pressure  from 
within  and  without — in  the  World  War;  the  in- 
troduction of  the  minimum  wage  to  save  the 
working  class  from  a  devalorized  currency  and 
his  determination  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  masses  should  not  be  reduced;  the  raising  of 
the  railway  tariffs;  and,  above  all,  his  policy  of 
intervention  in  the  upholding  of  national  and 
provincial  constitutions." 

Of  interest  to  the  United  States  was  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Honorio  Pueyrred6n  from  the 
post  of  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  an 
appointment  he  had  held  since  1924.  He  was  con- 
sidered in  some  quarters  as  openly  hostile  to  the 
Washington  conception  of  Pan- Americanism  and 
played  a  leading  rdle  at  the  conference  at  Havana. 
See  PAN  AMEBICAN  UNION.  Dr.  Pueyrred6n  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Manuel  Malbran  who  present- 
ed his  credentials  on  September  17.  Dr.  Malbran 
had  been  connected  with  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  Argentine  republic  since  1909,  serving, 
among  other  posts,  as  Minister  to  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  Chile.  Dr.  MalbrSn's  task 
was  not  an  easy  one.  The  relations  between  the 
United  States,  as  noted  in  the  preceding  YEAB 
BOOK,  were  anything  but  friendly.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  coolness  was  the  tariff  wall  which 
the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  placed  on  Argen- 
tine products  and  the  indifference  which  the 
American  State  Department  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission showed  toward  Argentine  protests.  A  re- 
mote cause  of  the  aloofness  was  undoubtedly  the 
attitude  which  the  South  American  Republic 
takes  toward  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  had  stoutly 
maintained  that  this  doctrine  was  a  unilateral 
statement  of  an  American  president  and  in  no  way 
binds  any  other  nation.  Argentina  sturdily  main- 
tained the  complete  and  untrammeled  sovereignty 
of  all  South  American  republics  and  refused  to 
believe  that  her  international  actions  were  in  any- 
way impeded  by  the  existence  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  She  held  unswervingly  to  this  course 
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at  the  Havana  conference  of  Pan- American  States 
in  January-February,  1928,  and  stirred  up  a 
wave  of  anti-American  feeling  which  the  Ameri- 
can representative,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  was 
scarcely  able  to  abate. 

ABG-OT.  See  PHILO-LOGY,  MODERN. 

ARIZONA,  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  334,162.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation on  July  1,  1928,  was  474,000.  The  capital 
is  Phoenix.  . 

AGRICULTTJKE.  The  following  table  gives  ^tne 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 
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Crop 
Hay 

Wheat 
Barley 
Grain  sorghums 
Cotton 
Corn 

"Year 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 

Acreage 
195,000 
202,000 
47,000 
58,000 
17,000 
20,000 
52,000 
50,000 
202,000 
140,000 
39,000 
44,000 

Prod.  "bu. 
702,000  tt 
682,000  « 
1,269,000 
1,450,000 
646,000 
700,000 
1,508,000 
1,550,000 
134,000  B 
91,000  B 
1,014,000 
1,408,000 

Value 
$12,614,000 
9,797,000 
1,650,000 
1,958,000 
517,000 
525,000 
1,206,000 
1,162,000 
15,745,000 
11,648,000 
1,268,000 
1,619,000 

•tons,  6  bales, 

MINERAL  PBOIKJCTION.  The  total  value  of  min- 
erals produced  in  the  State  rose,  for  1926,  to 
$115,047,087,  from  $114,202,670  for  1925,  and 
the  State  stood  in  1926  thirteenth  in  rank  as  a 
mineral  producer.  As  in  preceding  years,  it  de- 
rived its  high  total  value  of  mineral  produc- 
tion preponderating^  from  the  mining  of  cop- 
per, gold,  silver,  and  lead.  In  the  year  1927  pro- 
duction was  somewhat  reduced,  principally  in 
copper,  in  which  during  a  great  part  of  the  year 
prices  were  depressed.  Arizona's  copper  output 
in  1927  was  681,168,817  pounds;  in  1926,  729,- 
324,537.  Gold  production  fell  to  203,088  troy 
ounces  in  1927,  from  232,200  in  1926 ;  in  value, 
$4198,200  for  1927  and  for  1926,  $4,800,000. 
Silver  produced  totaled  -6,601,467  troy  ounces 
in  1927  as  against  7,506,708  in  1926;  the  decline 
in  the  respective  silver  totals  by  value,  to  $3,- 
743,032  for  1927,  from  $4,690,236  for  1926,  was 
pronounced.  Lead  production  fell  to  19,825,000 
pounds  (estimated)  in  1927  from  23,25-8,274  in 
1926-  its  value  for  1927  was  about  $1,342,200. 
Zinc  production  in  1927  was  1,984,000  pounds; 
in  value,  $124,600.  Arizona  continued  in  1927  to 
produce  more  than  twice  as  much  copper  as  any 
other  single  State.  On  a  minor  but  increasing 
scale  it  produced  lime,  and  chief  among  its  other 
•ies&er  products  were  stone  and  clay  products. 

For  1928  the  total  value  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  mined  in  the  State  was  $116,462,- 
000.  The  increase  in  production  value,  over  the 
total  for  1927,  was  mainly  in  copper,  and  to  a 
slight  extent  in  silver,  while  decreases  occurred 
in  gold,  lead,  and  zinc.  Gold  production  in  1928 
attained  the  total  value  of  about  $3,930,000;  sil- 
ler output  was  about  6,943,000  ounces,  in  value, 
$^15(82,000;  copper  output,  about  736,282,000 
pounds,  in  value  $107,497,000 ;  lead  production, 
about  14,767,000  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $910,- 
000 ;  zinc  recoveries  were  about  1,200,000  pounds, 
shiefly  from  Santa  Cruz  County,  in  value  $72,000, 

FINANCE.  State  expenditure  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  was:  for  maintenance  and 
>peration  of  government  departments,  $5,931,979 
(of  which  $1,792,310  was  for  local  education) ; 
'or  interest  on  debt,  $88,237;  for  permanent  im- 
movements,  $1,523,613;  total,  $7,543,829  (of 


which  $2,325,867  was  for  highways,  $1,040,818 
being  for  maintenance  and  $1,285,048  for  con- 
struction). Revenue  was  $7,710,146.  Of  this, 
property  and  special  taxes  formed  62.4  per  cent; 
departmental  earnings  and  charges  for  services 
of  State  officers,  4.6  per  cent;  sale  of  licenses 
and  taxation  of  gasoline,  15.3.  Property  assessed 
valuation  was  $656,252,610;  State  taxation  there- 
on, $4,459,913,  Net  funded  State  debt  was  $433,- 
267,  which  did  not  include  a  contingent  debt 
represented  by  outstanding  county  and  city  debt 
contracted  in  the  territorial  period. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  mileage  of  railroad 
line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  was  2496.33. 
There  were  built  in  1928,  39.64  additional  miles 
of  first  track  and  33.96  of  second  track. 

EDUCATION.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
adopted  a  requirement  of  three  years^  study  be- 
yond high  school,  in  an  accredited  institution,  as 
necessary  to  qualifi cation  for  a  teacher's  certi- 
ficate after  July  1,  1930.  The  two  State  normal 
schools,  at  Tempe  and  Flagstaff,  were  placed  on  a 
four-year  plan  of  instruction,  instead  of  the  two- 
year  plan  previously  in  operation. 

CHAKITIES  AND  COKBECTIONS.  The  central  State 
authority  in  administrative  welfare  activities 
was  in  1928  the  Board  of  Directors  of  State  In- 
stitutions, consisting  of  the  Governor,  the, State 
Treasurer,  and  one  appointed  citizen  member. 
This  board  reported  the  population  of  the  State 
institutions  at  the  end  of  1928  as  follows :  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  710;  Industrial  School,  115  (boys, 
102;  girls,  13);  Pioneers'  Home,  131  (includ- 
ing 12  women)  ;  State  Prison,  549  (including 
8  women).  The  board  has  charge  also  of  a  State 
free  employment  bureau.  There  were  admitted 
to  the  State  mental  hospital  in  1927,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  181 
patients. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  State  high- 
way commission  early  in  the  year  formulated 
plans  for  the  building  of  some  $6,000,000  of  high- 
ways, chiefly  of  oiled  earth  roads.  This  was  op- 
posed by  delegates  of  the  chief  counties  of  the 
State,  who  demanded  that  the  State  lay  hard- 
surfaced  roads  to  link  the  concrete  routes  locally 
constructed.  Construction  work  on  the  Coolidge 
Dam  across  the  Gila  River  below  San  Carlos, 
under  Federal  auspices,  advanced  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  at  the  year's  end  was  nearly 
complete.  The  State  attorney-general  conducted 
an  investigation  into  alleged  price  fixing  in  the 
sale  of  gasoline.  With  regard  to  the  Boulder 
Dam  project,  the  State  Government  maintained 
its  opposition  to  the  Johnson-Swing  bill  in  Con- 
gress as  depriving  the  State  of  the  use  of  part 
of  its  natural  resources.  Governor  Hunt  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
requested  that  it  investigate  the  proceedings  of 
lobbyists  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Twenty  giant  land  tortoises  imported  from  the 
Galapagos  Islands  were  placed  in  the  care^  of 
the  Boyce  Thompson  Arboretum  near  Superior, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this^  vanishing 
species  could  be  acclimated  in  the  arid  parts  of 
the  State,  and  whether  it  would  provide  a  re- 
source of  value.,  Cattlemen  and  the  State  Uni- 
versity organized  in  the  summer  an  effort  to 
extirpate  the  burro  weed,  a  poisonous  plant,  de- 
structive to  live  stock,  and  said  to  be  present  in 
some  eight  million  acres  of  the  State  territory. 
Conflict  between  sheep  and  cattle  men  over  the 
use  of  grazing  land  in  Mojave  County  led  to 
suit  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  cattle  men 
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from  interfering  with  an  association  of  sheep 
grazers.  The  State  supreme  court  revised  the 
boundary  of  Maricopa  County  so  that  it  should 
include  a  desert  strip  of  some  60  miles  long  and 
6  miles  broad,  previously  regarded  as  forming 
part  of  Pima  County.  The  area  in  question  in- 
cluded a  great  part  of  the  Papago  Indian  reser- 
vation and  certain  mining  properties.  An  un- 
usual mining  enterprise  was  undertaken  between 
Flagstaff  and  Winslow,  at  the  site  regarded  by 
geologists  as  the  falling  place  of  an  ancient 
meteor.  It  was  planned  to  sink  a  shaft  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crater  at  a  depth  of  1000  feet  with 
the  purpose  of  extracting  iron,  nickel,  platinum 
and  iridium  said  to  assay  $85  a  ton. 

ELECTION.  Governor  Hunt  (Democrat)  was 
defeated  for  reelection  on  November  6,  by  John 
C.  Phillips,  Republican  candidate.  Henry  F. 
Ashurst,  Democrat,  was  reflected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the  ensuing  regular  term.  L. 
L.  W.  Douglas,  Democrat,  was  reflected  Repre- 
sentative-at-Large.  Arizona  gave  a  popular  vote 
of  523533  for  Hoover  and  Curtis,  on  the  National 
ticket;  for  Smith  and  Robinson,  Democratic  can- 
didates, 38,537. 

Beside  the  Governor,  State  officers  elected  in 
November,  1928,  were:  Secretary  of  State,  J.  C. 
Callaghan,  (Democrat) ;  Auditor,  Ana  Frohmil- 
ler  (Democrat) ;  Treasurer,  C.  R.  Poice  (Dem- 
ocrat) |  Attorney-General,  K.  B.  Peterson  (Dem- 
ocrat) ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
C.  0,  Case  (Democrat). 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  G.  W.  P.  Hunt;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  James  H.  Kerby;  Treasurer,  J. 
C.  Callaghan;  Auditor,  Ana  Frohmiller;  Attor- 
ney-General, John  W.  Murphy;  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  C.  0.  Case. 

JUDICIAEY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Henry  D.  Ross;  Associate  Justices  Alfred  C. 
Lockwood,  A.  G.  McAllister. 

ABIZ03STA,  UNIVEESITY  OF.  A  coeducational 
State  institution  of  higher  education  at  Tucson, 
Arizona;  founded  in  1885.  The  1928  autumn  en- 
rollment totaled  1989,  and  the  summer  session 
of  1928  had  a  registration  of  over  300  students. 
The  faculty  in  the  autumn  of  1928  numbered  172. 
The  University  receives  Federal  and  State  sup- 
port. The  endowment  fund  amounted  to  $10,- 
000  and  the  income  for  the  year  to  $1,127,333. 
The  library  contained  approximately  70,000  vol- 
umes. President,  Homer  LeRoy  Shantz,  Ph.D., 
Sc.D. 

ABKAITSAS.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  1,752,204.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  1,944,000.  The 
capital  is  Little  Rock. 


Crop 
Com 

Tear 
1928 

Acreage 
2,002,000 

FrocL  6t*. 
33,033,000 

Valu* 
$30,060,000 

1927 

1,925,000 

36,575,000 

31,820,000 

Cotton 

1928 

3,610,000 

1,215,000  * 

110,565,000 

1927 

3,048,000 

1,000,000  • 

101,000,000 

Bice 

1928 
192T 

164,000 
175,000 

7,708,000 
7,700,000 

6,629,000 
6,930J»QO 

Hay 

1928 
1927 

756,000 
789,000 

794,000  & 
876,000  » 

10,934,000 
11,709,000 

Oats 

1928 

155,000 

3,410,000 

2,012,000 

Potatoes 

1927 
1928 
1927 

207,000 
36,000 
29,000 

4,140,000 
2,700,000 
1,972,000 

2,401,000 
2,160,000 
2,958,000 

Sweet 
potatoes 

1928 
1927 

28,000 
38,000 

2,520,000 
4,408,000 

2,268,000 
3,526,000 

Sorglmin 

sirap 

1928 
1927 

40,000 
44,000 

2,800,000  ° 
3,520,000  « 

2,520,000 
2,992,000 

*  bales,  ft  tons,  «  gallons; 


The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION-.  The  rank  of  the  State 
as  a  mineral  producer,  seventeenth  in  1926,  is  due 
chiefly  to  its  petroleum  output  and  to  natural 
gas,  There  were  produced  in  1927,  40,179,000  bar- 
rels of  petroleum;  in  1926,  58,332,000;  in  value, 
$43,000,000  (estimated)  for  1927  as  against  $64,- 
600,000  for  1926.  The  State  ranked  fifth  in  1927 
as  a  petroleum  producer.  Natural  gas  produc- 
tion was  43,566,000  M  cubic  feet  in  1926,  the 
year  of  latest  available  figures,  and"  in  1925,  41,- 
878,000;  in  value,  it  was  $5,817,000  for  1926, 
and  for  1925,  $5,394,000.  Gasoline  was  obtained 
from  natural  gas  to  the  quantity  of  36,300,000 
gallons  in  1927  as  against  30,385,000  in  1926; 
and  to  the  value  of  $2,468,000  in  1927  and  $2,- 
867,000  in  1926.  Coal  production  declined  to  1,- 
548,834  net  tons  for  1927  from  1,459,017  for 
1926 ;  in  value,  it  was  $5,393,000  for  1927  and  for 
1926,  $5,497,000.  The  production  of  bauxite,  an 
aluminum  ore,  was  less  large  than  in  some  previ- 
ous years,  but  continued  to  form  the  chief  part 
of  the  domestic  production.  It  was  for  1927, 
303,830  long  tons;  for  1926,  371,570  long  tons; 
in  value,  $1,892,860  for  1927  as  against  $2,298,- 
550  for  1926.  The  chief  of  the  other  products  were 
stone,  sand,  and  gravel.  The  total  mineral  produc- 
tion of  the  State  for  1926  was  $84,485,672;  for 
1925,  $87,185,532. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  governmental  depart- 
ments, $13,192,622  (of  which  $4,011,789  was  for 
local  education) ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $157,667; 
for  permanent  improvements,  $7,343,863;  total, 
$20,694,152  (of  which  $9,060,701  was  for  high- 
ways, $2,679,431  being  for  maintenance  and  $6,- 
381,720  for  construction).  Revenues  were  $20,- 
311,611.  Property  and  special  taxes  supplied  39.3 
per  cent;  sales  of  licenses  and  gasoline  tax,  43.1 
per  cent;  earnings  of  departments  and  remunera- 
tion for  officials*  services,  4.8  per  cent.  Property 
valuation  was  $614,383,153";  State  taxation 
thereon,  $5,345,133.  Net  State  funded  debt,  June 
30,  1927,  was  $3,017,087. 

TEAHSPORTATION.  The  total  mileage  of  railroad 
line  under  operation  on  Jan,  1,  1928,  was  4872.78, 
There  was  built  in  1928,  0.66  mile  of  additional 
first  track. 

EDUCATION.  The  State  department  of  education 
in  concert  with  the  State  Education  Association 
engaged  in  the  year  in  an  endeavor  to  give  pub- 
licity to  school  needs,  in  anticipation  of  the 
legislative  session  of  1929.  The  movement  to 
standardize  elementary  schools  was  stressed.  Ap- 
portionment from  the  State  school  fund  in  1926- 
27  was  made  to  counties  on  the  per  capita  basis, 
at  the  rate  approximately  of  $6  per  capita.  The 
income  of  the  fund  for  this  purpose  was  derived 
chiefly  from  a  severance  tax,  a  cigar  and  cig- 
arette tax,  and  a  3-mill  State  tax.  The  school 
population  in  1926  was  estimated  at  626,730. 
There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
academic  year  1925-26,  '382,172  white  pupils, 
and  114,755  colored.  In  the  elementary  schools 
were  349,601  whites  and  112,754  Negroes;  in  the 
high  schools,  32,571  whites  and  2181  Negroes. 

CHARITIES  AND  COBEECTIONS.  The  State  legis- 
lature in  its  session  of  1928  passed  an  act  to  de- 
centralize the  control  of  the  various  State  in- 
stitutions for  the  care  or  custody  of 
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This  act  abolished  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  which  had  acted  as  the  central 
State  welfare  authority  under  a  statute  of  1925. 
It  placed  the  control  of  the  State  institutions 
severally  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  honorary 
trustees.  These  trustees  had  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  superintendents,  who  in  turn  received 
the  entire  power  of  immediate  conduct  and  man- 
agement of  the  several  institutions.  The  institu- 
tions thus  affected  were :  State  Hospital  for  Nerv- 
ous Diseases,  Little  Rock,  with  which  were 
grouped  the  State  Hospital  Dairy  Farm;  State 
Penitentiary,  Little  Rock;  Confederate  Home,  at 
Sweet  Home;  Boys'  Industrial  School,  near  Pine 
Bluff;  State  Farm  for  Women,  near  Jackson- 
ville; Arkansas  State  Training  School  for  Girls, 
near  Alexander;  State  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium 
for  Negroes;  School  for  the  Blind  and  School 
for  the  Deaf  (under  one  hoard).  Powers  ot 
parole  recommendation  were  put  in  the  hands  ot 
the  boards  of  the  reformatory  mstitutions  5  a 
special  parole  officer  was  provided  for^the  State 
Penitentiary  Board.  A  State  purchasing  officer 
was  created  to  contract  for  all  purchases  for  in- 
stitutions. The  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  on 
Jan  1  1928,  numbered  1088,  of  whom  368  were 
colored.  From  Jan.  1,  1927,  to  the  end  of  1928, 
1198  prisoners  were  released  on  parole.  Uf  721 
paroled  in  1928,  512  made  satisfactory  reports 
under  the  law  requiring  them  to  obtain  work  with 
bonded  employers  within  6  months,  and  82  were 
finally  discharged;  81  failed  to  make  required 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  Arkansas  sold 
in  March  an  issue  of  $13,000,000  of  4%  per 
cent  highway  bonds  to  defray  a  part  of  its  road 
building  costs  of  preceding  years.  Labor  troubles 
occurred  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  in  April, 
where  the  operation  of  the  Jacksonville  wage 
scale  came  to  an  end  on  April  1,  and  the  opera- 
tors fell  back  on  the  lower  wage  scale  of  1917. 
The  38th  annual  reunion  of  the  United  Confeder- 
ate Veterans  was  held  at  Little  Bock  on  July  8. 

ELECTION.  In  the  National  election  of  Novem- 
ber 6  Arkansas  was  one  of  the  six  Southern 
States  that  gave  pluralities  for  the  Democratic 
candidates,  Smith  and  Robinson.  To  this  result 
it  was  led  largely  by  loyalty  to  Joseph  T.  Robin- 
son, the  vice-presidential  candidate,  a  native  and 
citizen  of  the  State.  The  Democratic  presidential 
plurality  was  much  reduced  from  that  of  1924; 
the  popular  vote  for  President  in  1928  was :  Smith 
(Democrat),  119,196;  Hoover  ([Republican),  77,- 
751.  Harvey  Parnell,  Democrat,  was  elected  gov- 
ernor, defeating  M.  D.  Bowers,  Republican.  Seven 
Democrats  were  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  whom  six  were  the  incumbents. 

A  State"  act  was  offered  by  process  of  initia- 
tive, to  forbid  the  teaching  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  in  schools  or  colleges  deriving  support 
from  State  contributions,  and  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  several  thousand  on  the  referendum 
vote.  This  act,  derided  by  its  opponents  as  the 
"Monkey  Bill,"  was  modeled  on  that  of  Tennes- 
see, under  which  had  occurred  the  Scopes  prose- 
cution at  Dayton  in  1925.  The  passage  of  the 
act  by  referendum  was  bitterly  fought  by  Charles 
Smith  of  New  York,  President  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Atheism, 
who  set  up  headquarters  at  Little  Rock  and 
conducted  a  campaign  which  led  to  his  being  im- 
prisoned for  expressions  In  contravention  of  a 
city  ordinance  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  name 
of  the  Deity  save  "in  veneration  and  worship." 


Four  amendments  to  the  State  constitution 
were  ratified  by  popular  vote  on  November  6. 
These  were  Amendments  15-18,  inclusive.^  They 
provided,  respectively,  for  increased  salaries  to 
State  officers  and  members  of  the  legislature, 
for  verdicts  in  civil  cases  on  the  finding  of  9  out 
of  the  12  members  of  a  jury,  for  authority  to 
counties  to  build  jails  and  lay  a  one-half-cent 
property  tax  to  defray  the  cost,  and  for  authority 
to  Little  Rock  to  vote  a  special  tax  to  provide 
means  for  encouraging  manufactories  and  river 
transportation  facilities. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  in  1928  to 
serve  from  1929:  Governor,  Harvey  Parnell; 
Secretary  of  State,  Jim  B.  Higgins;  Treasurer, 
Ralph  Koonce;  Auditor,  J.  O.  Humphries;  At- 
torney-General, Hal  L.  Norwood;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  J.  P.  Womack. 

OFFICEBS  (1928):  Governor,  John  E.  Marti- 
neau  (resigned)  ;  Lieutenant- Governor  (suc- 
ceeded as  Governor),  Harvey  Parnell;  Secretary 
of  State,  J.  B.  Higgins;  State  Treasurer,  Ralph 
Koonce;  Auditor,  J.  C.  Cone;  Attorney-General, 
H.  W.  Applegate;  Commissioner  of  State  Lands, 
Highways,  and  Improvements,  Dwight  H.  Black- 
wood  ;  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Manufactures,  and 
Agriculture,  William  N.  Wilkes;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  J.  P.  Womack. 

JUDICIARY.  Chief  Justice,  Jesse  C.  Hart;  As- 
sociate Justices,  Carroll  D.  Wood;  Frank  G. 
Smith;  T.  H.  Humphreys;  William  F.  Kirby; 
Thomas  M.  MeharTy;  E.  L.  Mclianey. 

ARKANSAS,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeducation- 
al State  institution  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas; 
founded  in  1871;  comprising  colleges  of  arts 
and  sciences;  education;  engineering;  agricul- 
ture (including  experiment  station)  ;  a  graduate 
school;  and  schools  of  law,  business  adminis- 
tration, and  medicine,  the  last  named  being  at 
Little  Rock.  In  the  autumn  of  1928  the  enroll- 
ment was  approximately  1900  and  for  the  sum- 
mer session  of  1928  it  was  850.  The  number  of 
faculty  members,  including  administrative  of- 
ficers, was  196  for  the  year  1928-29.  The  number 
of  volumes  in  the  library  approximated  90,000; 
and  the  productive  funds  amounted  to  $132,000, 
and  the  income  for  the  year  1928-29  about  $1,- 
200,000.  Two  new  buildings  for  the  college  of 
engineering  and  college  of  agriculture,  costing, 
with  equipment,  more  than  $700,000,  which  were 
occupied  by  the  respective  colleges  in  1927,  are 
the  first  units  to  be  added  under  a  comprehen- 
sive building  programme  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  execution  within  a  five-year  period. 
President,  John  Clinton  Futrall,  LL.D. 

ARMAMENT,  LIMITATION  OF  NAVAL.  See 
NAVAL  PEOGEESS. 

ARMENIA.  A  term  applied  since  Apr.  2, 
1921,  to  the  new  state  known  as  the  Socialist 
Soviet  Republic  of  Armenia,  or  the  Republic  of 
Erivan.  Before  the  World  War,  Armenia  some- 
times Indicated  the  Armenian  territories  of  the 
former  Turkish  Empire  and  sometimes  the  en- 
tire region  in  which  the  dominant  race  element 
was  Armenian.  In  the  former  Turkish  Empire 
the  Armenians  constituted  about  38.9  per  cent 
of  the  population  in  the  following  vilayets: 
Erzerum,  Bitlis,  Kharput,  Diarbekr,  Sivas,  and 
Van;  being  in  the  minority  in  the  first  five 
and  a  majority  in  the  last-named.  The  present 
number  of  Armenians  in  the  Turkish  Republic 
is  unknown,  a  large  part  of  the  Armenian  ele- 
ment having  disappeared  from  Anatolia  during 
the  War  and  afterwards  as  a  result  of  mas- 
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sacres,  deportations,  and  migrations.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  former  Turkish  Empire  known  as 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan  was  given  at  2,470,900. 

SOCIATJST  SOVIET  REPUBLIC  OF  ARMENIA.  On 
Apr.  2,  1921,  Armenia  was  proclaimed  a  Soviet 
Republic.  It  comprises  the  southeast  frontier 
region  of  Transcaucasia,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Russian  Empire,  but  which  in  November, 
1917,  split  off  from  Bolshevik  Russia.  The  en- 
tire Transcaucasian  region  comprised  the  three 
main  peoples,  Armenians,  Georgians,  and  Tar- 
tars, and  was  at  first  constituted  into  a  federal 
republic,  which  lasted  only  a  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  diversities  of  race  and  language. 
It  dissolved  into  three  parts,  the  Armenian  Re- 
public, Georgia,  and  Azerbaijan,  each  of  which 
declared  its  independence.  Although  the  Ar- 
menian Republic  was  recognized  by  the  Allies  in 
1920,  it  soon  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks and  was  absorbed  into  their  federation. 
The  area  is  11,680  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1926.  was  given  at  867,671,  85  per  cent  of 
which  was  Armenian.  The  school  attendance  in 
1925  was  given  at  81,000  pupils. 

Agriculture,  which  is  partly  carried  on  with 
the  aid  of  irrigation,  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
people.  Among  the  leading  products  are  wheat, 
rice,  licorice  root,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The  area 
sown  in  1925  was  255,900  dessiatines,  which 
represents  the  pre-war  area  under  cultivation. 
The  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  fell  away  to  al- 
most nothing  after  the  Bolshevist  Revolution,  is 
gradually  assuming  its  place  of  importance  in 
the  agricultural  activities,  more  than  15,000  des- 
siatines being  devoted  to  its  culture.  The  mining 
of  copper  is  also  a  leading  industry,  1500  per- 
sons being  engaged  in  this  pursuit.  Having  no 
seaports,  the  country  is  almost  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world,  being  compelled  to  de- 
pend for  its  communications  on  the  single  Trans- 
Caucasian  Railway  which  passes  through  its 
territory  from  Batum  to  Baku.  The  capital,  Eri- 
van,  has  a  population  of  about  90,000. 

ARMIES.  See  MILITARY  PROGRESS. 

ARMSTRONG-,  EDWARD.  English  historian 
and  educator,  died  at  Oxford,  England,  April  15. 
He  was  born  at  Grahamstown,  South  Africa,  Mar. 
3,  1846.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, becoming  a  fellow  at  Queen's  College  in 
1869  and  a  tutor  in  1870.  After  serving  as  assist- 
ant master  of  Rugby  School,  1871-73,  he  re- 
turned to  Oxford,  and  for  many  years  was 
prominently  identified  with  Queen's  College.  His 
researches  into  the  history  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy  gave  him  a  virtual  monopoly  of  teaching 
in  that  subject  at  Oxford.  In  1926  he  received 
the  Serena  Medal  of  the  British  Academy.  He 
wrote  much  on  history  for  periodicals,  and  also 
the  following  books:  Elisabeth  Farnese  (1892)  ; 
The  French  Wars  of  Religion  (2d  ed.,  1904)  ; 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  (1897)  ;  The  Emperor  Charles 
V  (2  vols.,  1902). 

ARRO  JADITE.  See  CHEMISTRY,  under  Min- 
eralogical  Chemistry. 

ARSENICAL  RESIDUE  nsr  FRUIT.  See 
HORTICULTURE. 

ART  EXHIBITION'S.  Museums  and  collec- 
tors are  beginning  to  realize  more  and  more  the 
advantages  of  unified  exhibitions  of  schools  of  art 
or  single  artists,  giving  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  and  compare  works  which  cannot 
ordinarily  be  seen  together.  Both  museums  and 
private  owners  have  shown  a  growing  willingness 
to  lend  their  treasures.  The  result  has  been  such 


a  valuable  series  of  exhibitions  as  the  French 
Primitives  in  1927,  the  German  Primitives  in 
1928,  and  the  Dutch  Exhibition  planned  to  be 
held  in  London  in  1929.  The  exhibition  of  Ger- 
man Primitives  was  certainly  the  most  notable 
event  of  1928.  There  were  also  other  important 
loan  exhibitions  during  the  past  year.  Two  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  were  par- 
ticularly interesting.  The  showings  of  French 
Gothic  tapestries  and  of  Spanish  art.  The  De- 
troit Institute  of  Arts  also  held  two  noteworthy 
loan  exhibitions,  one  of  Titian  and  the  other  of 
Gothic  art  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  An  exhibition  of  Flemish 
primitives  from  the  Sigmaringen  collection  was 
one  of  the  important  art  events.  The  Hartford 
Museum  had  on  view  a  loaned  group  and  the  Al- 
bright Gallery  in  Buffalo  a  series  of  impression- 
ist exhibitions. 

A  number  of  interesting  exhibitions  were  held 
in  galleries  in  New  York.  The  showing  of  the 
Chester  Dale  collection  of  modern  French  paint- 
ing was  perhaps  the  most  important  of  these.  The 
exhibition  of  Odilon  Redon  was  excellent,  the 
most  important  group  of  works  by  this  artist 
ever  shown  in  America.  The  group  of  Cezanne 
shown  was  the  first  complete  exhibition  in  Hew 
York.  There  was  also  a  single  presentation  of 
Degas,  showing  the  entire  range  of  his  art.  A 
Century  of  French  Paintmg  was  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  group  exhibitions. 

A  number  of  memorial  exhibitions  were  held  in 
various  countries.  The  four-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Diirer's  death  was  celebrated  very 
thoroughly  in  Germany,  most  thoroughly,  of 
course,  in  Nuremberg.  Exhibitions  were  also 
held  in  London  and  in  America  at  the  Boston 
Museum.  The  memorial  to  Goya  in  Madrid  was 
finished  and  a  celebration  took  place  in  honor  of 
the  artist's  centenary.  Exhibitions  of  Goya's 
work  were  also  held  in  London  at  the  Burling- 
ton Fine  Arts  Club  and  in  New  York  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  The  five-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano 
was  celebrated  modestly  but  loyally  in  Fabriano, 
while  a  more  solemn  commemoration  was  given 
to  Veronese  in  Venice.  France  took  little  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity  to  honor  Houdon,  the 
greatest  of  the  eighteenth  century  sculptors.  Of 
the  memorial  exhibitions  of  Gilbert  Stuart  in 
America,  the  one  at  the  Boston  Museum  was  the 
best. 

During  the  year  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  European  countries  to  give 
America  an  opportunity  to  see  more  of  their 
work.  Such  an  exhibition  as  that  of  the  London 
Artists*  Association  was  designed  with  this  inten- 
tion. The  same  sort  of  thing  was  done  even  more 
in  the  decorative  arts.  A  number  of  showings  were 
arranged  on  steamships,  principally  by  England, 
France,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Other 
groups  of  foreign  work  shown  were  in  the  Russian 
Exposition  of  Education  and  the  Scandinavian- 
American  exhibition. 

The  usual  exhibitions  of  the  summer  art  col- 
onies were  held  at  Lyrne,  Stockbridge,  Newport, 
and  Gloucester.  Among  the  societies  exhibiting 
during  the  year  were:  The  Boston  Society  of  In- 
dependents, the  New  York  Water-Color  dub, 
the  National  Association  of  Woman-Painters 
and  Sculptors,  the  Associated  Dealers  in  Amer- 
ican Painting,  the  New  Society  of  Artists,  the 
Society  of  Independent  Artists,  the  Salons  of 
America,  and  the  Whitney  Studio  Club. 
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Other  exhibitions  of  interest  in  New  York 
were  the  memorial  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Ed- 
win Austin  Abbey,  of  which  there  had  never 
"been  a  public  view  in  the  United  States3  one  of 
the  most  important  single  exhibitions  of  the 
year,  and  the  International  Exhibition  of  Ceram- 
ic Art  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  in  which 
it  was  noted  that  the  American  work  was  among 
the  best. 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE,  PrrrsEUBGH.  The  twenty- 
seventh  International  Exhibition  of  Paintings 
was  arranged  on  the  general  plan  adopted  in  the 
previous  year  of  inviting  fewer  artists  and  hang- 
ing more  pictures  by  each  artist.  There  were  in 
all  381  pictures,  253  by  the  62  European  artists 
and  128  by  54  American  artists.  The  institute 
for  several  years  had  been  feeling  its  way  to  a 
more  liberal  art  and  for  two  years  at  least  the 
choice  of  prizes  had  been  much  affected^  by  the 
persistent  protests  of  the  independent  artists  and 
critics.  The  first  prize,  acknowledging  the  as- 
cendenee  of  the  French  moderns,  went  to  Andre 
Derain  for  his  painting,  Still  Life,  a  conception 
"typical  of  his  post-war  period.  The  second  prize 
was  won  by  Pedro  Pruna,  a  Spaniard  who  was 
associated  with  Pablo  Picasso  in  Paris,  and  was 
one  of  the  youngest  artists  to  receive  an  Car- 
negie award.  His  painting  was  also  a  still  life. 
The  third  prize  was  won  by  Glenn  O.  Coleman, 
an  American.  First  honorable  mention  went  to 
Mrs.  Ernest  Proctor,  wife  of  the  English  artist, 
who  painted  under  the  name  of  Doct  Proctor  and 
had  exhibited  at  the  institute  before.  Other  hon- 
orable mentions  were :  Marie-  Laurencin  of  Paris, 
Georgina  Klitgaard,  the  American  wife  of  a  Dan- 
ish writer,  and  Albert  Saverys  of  Belgium.  The 
prize  for  flower-painting  offered  by  the  Garden 
Club  of  Allegheny  County  was  awarded  to  Henri 
Labasque.  The  jury  was  composed  of  Anto  Carte 
of  Belgium,  Colin  Gill  of  England,  Rockwell 
Kent  and  Ernest  Lawson  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  presided  over  by  Homer  Saint-Gaudens, 
Director  of  Fine  Arts. 

COKCOEAN  ART  GALLEKY.  The  eleventh  exhibi- 
tion of  contemporary  paintings  was  held  in  1928 
and  aroused  a  good  deal  of  interest  because  of  its 
awards.  The  Corcoran  had  been  slower  than  most 
galleries  in  recognizing  the  more  recent  painters 
and  had  been  dominated  until  1928  by  the  ac- 
knowledged academicians.  The  prize-winners  were 
even  more  suprising  than  those  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute.  The  picture,  Summer,  by  Barnard  Kar- 
fiol,  which  won  the  first  William  A.  Clark  Prize 
of  $2000  and  the  Corcoran  Gold  Medal,  would 
probably  not  have  been  accepted  for  exhibition 
several  years  previously.  The  second  William  A. 
Clark  Prize  of  $1500  and  the  Corcoran  Silver 
Medal  went  to  Eugene  Speicher  for  Girl  in  White 
Dress.  The  third  Clark  Prize  of  $1000  and  the 
Corcoran  Bronze  Medal  were  awarded  to  Fred- 
erick Carl  Frieseeke,  and  the  fourth  Clark  Prize 
and  the  Corcoran  certificate  of  honorable  men- 
tion, to  Henry  Lee  MeFee. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY.  The  one-lxundred-and- 
twenty-third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Art»  was  not  very  different  from  other 
exhibitioiis  of  recent  years.  The  general  tone  was 
conservative,  and  there  were  even  fewer  modernis- 
tic pictures  than  usual.  The  prizes  were  award- 
ed as  follows;  Temple  Gold  Medal  for  the  best 
picture  in  oil  by  an  American  painter  to  James 
Chapin  for  George  Marwn  and  his  Daughter 
JSdith;  the  Jennie  Sesnan  Gold  Medal  for  the 
best  landscape  to  Kenneth  Bates,  for  Day's 


Tear's  End;  the  Carol  H.  Beck  Gold  Medal  for 
the  best  portrait  by  an  American  artist  to  Wil- 
liam Paton  for  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Francis  H. 
Strawbriclge ;  the  George  D.  Widener  Memorial 
Gold  Medal  for  the  most  meritorious  work  by 
an  American  sculptor  to  Albert  Stewart  for 
Polar  Bear;  and  the  James  E.  McClees  Gold 
Medal  for  the  best  group  in  sculpture  by  an 
American  to  Albert  Laessle  for  Duck  and  Turtle 
Fountain;  the  Walter  Lippincott  Prize  for  the 
best  figure-piece  in  oil  by  an  American  to  Feo- 
dore  Zakharov  for  Reverie;  and  the  Mary  Smith 
Prize  for  the  best  painting  by  a  Philadelphia 
woman  to  Laura  D.  S.  Ladd  for  Still  Life  and 
Dahlias. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  SPBINQ.  The  one-hundred- 
and-third  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Design  was  unusual  in  its  liberal  spirit 
toward  the  younger  artists  and  outsiders.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  for  the  new- 
comers and  the  greater  part  of  the  exhibit  repre- 
sented young  and  unknown  artists.  The  first  Alt- 
man  Prize  was  won  by  Ernest  Lawson  for  Hills  In 
Winter.  A.  T.  Hibbard's  Snow  Mantle,  a  picture 
that  attracted  immediate  attention,  won  the 
Second  Altman  Prize.  Alice  Kent  Stoddard  receiv- 
ed the  Thomas  B.  Clarke  Prize  for  her  figure 
study  of  Polly.  The  first  Hallgarten  Prize  went  to 
Carl  Lawless  for  In  the  Mountains,  a  winter  scene 
of  very  'good  design  and  atmosphere.  The  Isaac 
Maynard  Prize  was  awarded  to  Jean  McLane  for 
a  very  agreeable  characterization  of  a  young  girl. 
The  Saltus  Medal  for  Merit  was  won  by  Laura 
Gardin  Eraser's  admirable  likeness  of  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Harriman.  •  The  third  Hallgarten  Prize  was 
given  to  George  Byron  Browne,  a  young  student. 
J.  E.  Costigan's  Springtime  won  the  Speyer 
Memorial  prize. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY,  WIITTEK.  This  exhibition, 
even  more  than  the  one  in  the  spring,  gave  to  the 
independent  artists  a  chance  to  compete  with, 
the  academicians  on  their  own  ground.  Of  the 
462  works  shown,  there  were  328  by  outsiders. 
And  the  academy  made  good  this  encourage- 
ment since  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  compara- 
tively unknown  artists.  J.  M.  Sehwaikyer  received 
the  first  Altman  Prize  for  his  South  Dakota, 
Evening,  a  picture  of  Western  farm  life.  The 
second  Altman  Prize  went  to  ID.  Kent  Wetherill 
for  East  Side,  The  Carnegie  Prize  was  given  to 
John  Noble  for  The  Big  H&rd.  Anna  Hyatt  Hunt- 
ington's  flighting  Bulls.,  an  animated  group  in 
bronze,  received  the  Julia  A.  Shaw  Memorial 
Prize.  The  Thomas  R.  Proctor  Prize  for  the  best 
portrait  went  to  Marie  Dauforth  Page  for  her 
pleasant  painting,  Sisters.  Gertrude  K.  Latlirop 
won  the  Helen  Foster  Bennett  Prize  with  her 
amusing  bronze  donkey,  Bammy  Houston.  The 
Elisabeth  N.  Watrous  Gold  Medal  for  sculpture 
was  awarded  to  Attilio  Piecirilli  for  Una  Vir- 
gine,  a  figure  in  marble.  The  Francis  Murphy 
Prize  for  landscape  was  won  by  Carl  Wuermer 
for  Winter  Da,y*  The  Isidor  Medal  for  figure  com- 
position went  to  Robert  Spencer,  for  The  Eovodus. 

ART  INSTITUTE,  CHICAGO.  The  forty-first  an- 
nual exhibition  of  American  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
ture was  held  as  usual,  with  no  striking  differ- 
ences from  other  years,  except  that  the  institute, 
like  others,  had  opened  its  doors  to  an  increas- 
ing number  of  young  Americans.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows:  The  Logan  Gold  Medal  and 
Prize  of  $2500  to  J.  Theodore  Johnson  for  Black 
Mantilla,  a  rather  usual  portrait  type;  the  Logan 
Silver  Medal  with  $1500  to  Arthur  B.  Carles  for 
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Arrangement,  in  which  color  and  design  are 
well  harmonized:  the  Potter  Palmer  Gold  Medal 
with  $1000  to  Max  Weber  for  Still  Life;  the 
Logan  Medal  with  $750  to  Maurice  Sterne  for 
Afternoon,  a  distinctly  modern  work;  the  Nor- 
man Wait  Harris  Silver  Medal  with  $500  to  Karl 
Knaths  for  Barnyard,  also  decidedly  modern  in 
type;  the  Norman  Wait  Harris  Bronze  Medal 
with  $300  to  Adolph  Borie  for  Portrait  of  Iris 
Tree;  M.  V.  Kohmstamm  Prize  of  $250  to  Wil- 
liam S.  Schwartz  for  Talmudists ;  the  Peahody 
Prize  of  $200  to  Karl  Oberteuffer  for  StUl  Life; 
the  Martin  B.  Cahn  Prize  of  $100  to  Robert  Lee 
Eskridge  for  another  modern  work,  Stone  Fish- 
ing; the  William  R.  French  Memorial  Gold 
Medal  to  John  C.  Johansen  for  The  Artist's 
Family.  The  honorable  mentions  were:  in  land- 
scape, Jean  Crawford  Adams*  Landscape  No.  2; 
architectural  subject,  Rudolph  Weisenborn's 
Chicago;  sculpture,  Gaston  Lachaise's  John 
Marin;  portrait  or  figure-piece,  Umberto  Ro- 
mano's Suzanna  and  the  Elders. 

ETJBOPEAN  EXHIBITIONS.  The  most  noteworthy 
exhibition  in  Europe  was  that  organized  in  Lon- 
don at  Olympia  by  the  British  antique  dealers. 
This  exhibition  was*  on  a  large  scale  and  a  great 
number  of  important  works  of  art  were  shown 
there.  Other  interesting  European  showings  were : 
In  London,  a  loan  exhibition  of  Gainsborough, 
sculpture  by  Maillol,  and  cloud  sketches  by  Con- 
stable, and  a  notable  presentation  of  Mr.  Talbot 
Hughes's  collection  of  miniatures  in  oil  by  old 
masters,  which  has  since  been  acquired  entire  by 
Dr.  Rosenbaeh;  an  exhibition  in  Paris  of  Fran- 
cois Xavier  Winterhalter,  which  marks  that  art- 
ist's return  to  favor;  also  in  Paris  an  exhibition 
of  Largilliere;  in  Berlin  exhibitions  of  Manet,  of 
Van  Gagh,  and  of  Gothic  tapestries ;  in  Venice 
the  sixteenth  Biennial  Exhibition  of  Internation- 
al Art  in  which  ten  nations  took  part ;  in  Basel 
an  exhibition  of  Gauguin;  and  in  Seville  an  ex- 
hibition of  ceramic  art. 

ARTIFICIAL  SILK.  See  RAYON. 
ABTILLEBY.  See  MILITABY  PEOGEESS. 
ABTI3STGSTALL,  art'Ing'stal,  SAMUEL 
GEORGE.  American  civil  engineer,  died  August  7, 
at  Chicago,  111.  Born  in  Manchester,  England, 
Nov.  25,  1845,  he  came  to  this  country  with 
Chicago's  first  city  engineer,  E.  S.  Chesbrough, 
who  had  been  studying  the  English  drainage 
systems.  Artingstall  took  charge  of  the  design 
and  management  of  the  new  water  supply  which 
derived  its  water  from  Lake  Michigan.  He  also 
introduced  the  first  intercepting  sewer  system, 
and  made  the  first  plans  for  the  straightening 
of  the  Chicago  River  at  Goose  Island.  The  Sani- 
tary District  of  Chicago  was  his  proposal,  and 
it  was  he  who  appointed  the  commission,  upon 
which  he  worked,  as  an  ex-officio  member,  to 
investigate  the  sewer  situation.  Artingstall  de- 
signed the  Twelfth  Street  viaduct,  and  carried 
out  the  plans  for  the  first  mechanical  swing 
bridge  at  Rush  Street.  He  served  as  city  en- 
gineer until  his  death,  having  relinquished  the 
position  for  a  time  to  become  chief  engineer  of 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair  of  1893.  Besides  Ms 
civic  work,  Artingstall  maintained  an  active  priv- 
ate practice.  His  extensive  work  outside  of 
Chicago  included  the  designs  for  the  water 
system  of  Santiago,  Cuba,  and  consultation  over 
proposed  harbor  improvements  in  Chile.  Art- 
ingstall,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers,  was  at  one  time  its  presi- 
dent. He  also  belonged  to  the  American  Society 
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of  Civil  Engineers,  and  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

ART  INSTITUTES,  CHICAGO.  See  ART  EX- 
HIBITS ;  AKT  MUSEUMS. 

ART  MUSEUMS.  The  general  tendency  to  the 
museums  in  recent  years  has  been  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  decorative  arts,  not  only  for 
their  own  value  but  as  a  background  for  the 
painting  and  sculpture  of  various  periods.  This 
has,  of  course,  been  done  in  the  American  Wing 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York.  The 
opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  at  Phila- 
delphia in  the  spring  of  1928  presented  a  new 
and  very  important  example  of  the  same  plan 
of  arrangement,  and  was  in  this  and  other  re- 
spects the  most  notable  action  of  the  year  on  the 
part  of  a  museum  of  fine  arts.  The  building  it- 
self is  an  impressive  addition  to  the  museums 
of  the  country.  It  is  classic  in  design  and  is  un- 
usual in  its  use  of  color.  Only  a  few  of  the  gal- 
leries were  complete  for  the  inaugural  exhibition. 
These  occupied  the  principal  floor  of  the  north 
wing  and  comprised  ten  period  rooms  devoted  to 
the  English  and  American  sections  and  nine 
galleries  of  European  schools.  The  emphasis  of 
this  exhibition  was  on  American  and  English 
work,  as  several  of  the  collections  of  paintings 
recently  acquired  by  the  museum  are  of  the 
American  and  English  schools. 

The  Thomas  B.  Clarke  collection  of  early  Amer- 
ican painting  was  exhibited  in  its  entirety  for 
the  first  time.  Other  collections  on  exhibition 
were  those  bequeathed  to  the  city  by  William  L. 
Elkins,  George  W.  Elkins,  William  P.  Willstach, 
and  John  Howard  McFadden.  Many  valuable 
works  of  art  were  loaned  to  the  museum  for  this 
exhibition,  including  part  of  the  Johnson  collec- 
tion. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  announced 
the  usual  large  number  of  acquisitions.  A  four- 
teenth-century Spanish  tomb  of  one  of  the  Counts 
of  Urgel  was'  installed  at  the  Cloisters,  the  gift 
of  John  B.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Corot's  Woman 
Reading,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Louise  Senff 
Cameron.  Other  acquisitions  were:  a  portrait 
of  Moretto  da  Brescia,  a  German  thirteenth-cen- 
tury sculpture  in  wood,  a  French  fourteenth-cen- 
tury marble  Madonna,  five  folio  volumes  of  en- 
gravings after  Watteau  from  the  Six  collection, 
The  Ford  by  Claude  Lorraine,  and  some  notable 
additions  to  the  Chinese  and  Egyptian  collec- 
tions. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  opened  a  new 
wing  of  decorative  arts,  the  most  important  event 
of  the  autumn  season  and  comparable  to  the 
opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum.  The  clas- 
sical department  of  the  museum  acquired  a  col- 
lection of  Greek  gems  assembled  by  Edward 
Perry,  a  number  of  which  were  formerly  in  the 
famous  Lewes  collection.  The  museum  also  added 
to  its  collections  a  rare  cloisonne^  enamel  of  the 
eleventh  century  representing  St.  Nicholas,  a 
product  of  the  best  period  of  Byzantine  cloisonne^ 
Other  acquisitions  were :  A  portrait  of  Alessandro 
Farnese  by  Tintoretto,  prints  from  the  Saxony 
collection,  important  examples  of  fifteenth-  and 
sixteenth-century  sculpture,  early  Spanish  fres- 
coes, four  paintings  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  added 
by  Dr.  Denmara  Ross  to  his  collection,  and  a  group 
of  drawings  by  nineteenth-century  artists. 

The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  acquired  paint- 
ings  by  Vrell  and  de  Hoogh;  a  portrait  hem  by 
Ingres,  two  small  panels  by  Orivelli,  a  Constable, 
an  early  American  landscape  toy  John  F.  Ken- 
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sett,  a  Chinese  fresco  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  and 
additions  to  its  collection  of  colonial  furniture. 
Other  traditions  were:  four  pictures  by  Derain, 
works  by  Lancret,  Robert,  Fragonard,  eighteenth- 
century' French  furniture,  and  the  Bourbon  Ma- 
donna, by  Bellini. 

The  Charles  W.  Harkness  bequest  to  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art  was  completed,  two  of  the 
eleven  paintings  having  been  received  several 
years  previously.  Other  acquisitions  were:  The 
"Race  Track,  by  Ryder,  a  sculptured  head  of  Al- 
exander, a  portrait  by  Veronese,  a  French  primi- 
tive, and  an  ivory  plenary  cover. 

The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  installed  a 
new  sixteenth-century  room  and  received  as  gifts 
over  five  thousand  prints  and  a  picture  of  John 
the  Baptist  by  'Guido  Reni. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburgh  bought 
the  Still  Life  by  Derain  which  won  the  first  prize 
at  the  International  exhibition.  The  institute  also 
acquired  examples  by  Duveneck,  Rockwell  Kent, 
Ambrose  McAvoy,  and  Charles  W.  Hawthorne. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  received  as  a  gift  from 
Adolph  Lewisohn  a  Madonna  by  Joseph  Stella 
and  sculptures  by  Epstein  and  ICai  Neilsen.  It 
also  acquired  a  landscape  by  Hobbema  and  the 
Perry  collection  of  costumes  of  the  period  1885- 
1910. 

The  San  Diego  Museum  purchased  a  Degas 
from  the  fund  of  its  founder,  Edward  D.  Libbey. 
Other  acquisitions  were:  A  portrait  by  Cranach, 
paintings  by  Romney  and  Bol,  a  print  by  Rem- 
brandt, and  a  sixteenth-century  tapestry  repre- 
senting a  Calydonian  boar  hunt. 

There  were  several  additions  to  the  Harrison 
gallery  of  modern  French  painting  in  Los  An- 
geles: Femme  en  Bleu,  by  Degas,  Theatre  d3 Atel- 
ier d  Montmartre,  by  Utrillo,  and  paintings  by 
Forain  and  I/hote. 

The  Worcester  Museum  acquired  an  important 
Madonna  by  Raphael,  from  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Northbrook.  The  Albright  Art  Gallery  in 
Buffalo  bought  a  Degas.  The  Art  Institute  in 
Chicago,  La  Table  au  Moulin  Rouge,  by  Toulouse- 
Lautrec.  The  Wadsworth  Atheneum  and  Mor- 
gan Memorial  in  Hartford  bought  Tintoretto's 
Hercules  and  Antwus  and  a  water-color  by 
Daumier.  The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  add- 
ed to  its  collections  an  ivory  dyptych  and  a 
Graeco-Roman  head  of  a  goddess  from  the  first 
century  B.C.  The  acquisitions  of  the  Denver 
Museum  were  a  still  life  by  Beuchelaer  and  some 
majolica  tiles.  The  Indianapolis  Museum  ac- 
quired a  portrait  of  Ignatz  von  Dollinger,  by  Len- 
bach,  and  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Bebe  en  Cos- 
tume Blue,  by  Mary  Cassatt.  The  Rochester 
Museum  acquired  two  rare  Gothic  tapestries  and 
a  French  Gothic  Madonna. 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington  com- 
pleted a  new  addition  to  the  original  gallery, 
built  especially  to  receive  the  paintings  of  the 
W.  A.  Clark  collection.  The  Yale  University 
Gallery  opened  a  new  section  and  acquired  the 
Samuel  Wells  Williams  collection  of  Chinese  por- 
celains, lacquers,  glass,  bronze,  and  woodwork. 
The  William  M.  Clements  Library  of  American 
History  of  the  University  of  Michigan  received 
Benjamin  West's  painting,  The  Death  of  Wolfe. 

EUROPEAN  MUSEUMS.  The  acquisitions  of  the 
British  Museum  include  Japanese  prints  and 
illustrations  by  William  Blake  for  Young's 
Wight  Thoughts,  the  latter  presented  by  Mrs. 
Frances  White  Emerson  of  the  United  States.  Sir 
Joseph  Duveen  recently  made  a  gift  to  the  na- 


tion to  enlarge  the  National  Gallery.  The  Nation- 
al Gallery  opened  a  new  room  to  contain  the 
forty-two  pictures  in  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Ludwig 
Mond.  The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  city 
of  Paris  accepted  the  gift  of  the  Ernest  Cognacq 
collections  which  were  to  be  housed  in  a  special 
building  near  the  Opera  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  donor.  The  Louvre  acquired  the 
famous  "Laborde  head,"  a  fragment  from  the  oc- 
cidental frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  Manet's 
portrait  of  Mallarine.  The  Rijksmuseum  recently 
added  The  Sick  Child,  by  Metsu,  from  the  Hul- 
dinsky  collection ;  a  painting  by  Pieter  de  Hoogh, 
and  a  study  for  Rembrandt's  Lesson  in  Anatomy, 
from  the  Six  collection,  and  a  portrait  of  Ales- 
sandro  dej  Medici,  by  Pontormo.  The  Kroller  col- 
lection of  Van  Gogh  is  to  be  kept  in  Holland. 
The  Kunsthistoriehes  Museum  in  Vienna  has  ac- 
quired a  St.  Jerome,  by  Lucas  Cranach.  There  is 
to  be  a  national  gallery  in  Poland  and  a  new 
Marco  Polo  Museum  in  Venice. 

ART  SALES.  By  far  the  most  important  event 
of  the  1928  auction  season,  or  of  any  auction 
season,  in  America,  was  the  sale  of  the  collection 
of  the  late  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary.  The  total  of 
the  four  sessions,  $2,297,763, 4was  the  highest  ever 
realized  for  the  sale  of  a  single  collection,  break- 
ing the  record  formerly  held  by  the  Yerkes  col- 
lection in  1910  which  brought  $2,207,866.  The 
first  session  was  given  over  to  the  thirty-nine 
paintings  in  the  collection.  With  the  exception 
of  Rembrandt's  Warrior  Putting  On  Armour, 
Hals's  Young  Cavalier,  and  a  self-portrait  by 
Fragonard,  the  highest  prices  went  for  the  eight- 
eenth-century English  school*  of  which  the  col- 
lection contained  notable  examples.  The  Harvest 
Wagon,  by  Gainsborough,  was  bid  in  by  Sir 
Joseph  Duveen  for  $360,000,  the  highest  figure  in 
the  sale.  Hoppnerjs  portrait  of  Lady  Dashwood- 
King  brought  $90,000,  going  higher  than  the 
Rembrandt.  Furniture,  porcelain,  rugs,  etc.  were 
sold  in  the  remaining  sessions.  Houdon's  bust  of 
his  daughter  Sobine  brought  $245,000,  and  a 
royal  Ispahan  palace  carpet  $106,000. 

The  sale  next  in  importance  was  that  of  the 
Salomon  collection,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
late  William  Salomon  of  New  York,  which  in 
four  sessions  reached  a  total  of  $675,531.  The  fin- 
est pieces  were  reserved  for  the  last  session, 
which  brought  $498,160.  This  was  one  of  the 
largest  sales  of  French  furniture  and  art  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ever  held  in  America.  Besides 
furniture,  the  collection  contained  paintings, 
sculpture,  tapestries,  clocks,  and  other  objects 
d'art.  A  marble  bust  of  Madame  de  Wailly,  by 
Augustin  Pajou,  went  to  a  dealer  for  $28,000.  A 
portrait  of  the  Chevalier  de  Bellant,  by  Jean 
Honore  Fragonard,  brought  $24,000.  Mrs.  Elisha 
Walker  paid  $44,000  for  seven  pieces  of  carved 
and  tapestry-covered  Louis  XVI  furniture  and 
$17,000  each  for  two  sculptured  marble  groups 
by  Pajou. 

The  third  large  auction  of  the  year  was  that  of 
the  collection  of  the  late  Charles  H.  Senff,  which 
reached  a  total  of  $580,375.  The  Dutch  School 
predominated  in  the  first  session.  The  highest 
prices  were  paid  for  Hals's  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 
$55,000,  Velasquez's  Portrait  of  General  Mar- 
chese  Spinola,  $53,000,  the  original  price  of  which 
was  only  $6000,  and  Hals's  Portrait  of  a  Dutch 
Burgher,  $47,500.  The  second  session  was  con- 
cerned principally  with  the  Barbizon  school, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Corot,  went  for  dis- 
tinHly  less  than  the  collector  paid  for  them.  The 
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event  of  this  session  was  the  sale  for  $31,000  of 
Corot's  Woman  Reading  and  is  significant  in 
showing  the  increasing  value  of  Corot's  figure 
pieces.  This  picture  was  bought  by  Louise  Senif 
Cameron  and  later  was  presented  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of,  Art.  Dupre",  Daubigny,  Rous- 
seau, and  Diaz  were  sold  at  a  loss. 

Other  sales  of  interest  were  the  George  S. 
Palmer  collection  of  colonial  and  English  furni- 
ture, paintings,  etc.  which  realized  $198,406.50, 
and  the  sale  of  duplicates  in  the  collection  of 
sculpture  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
The  importance  of  the  latter  is  that  it  was  the 
first  time  such  a  sale  had  been  held. 

The  London  season  opened  brilliantly  with 
the  sale  at  Christie's  of  the  remaining  pictures 
in  the  Holford  collection,  principally  Dutch,  with 
some  German,  French,  and  English,  a  remarkable 
group  of  pictures.  The  high  figures  obtained  in 
this  sale,  even  higher  than  had  been  expected, 
were  evidence  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
Dutch  school.  One  of  the  most  significant  items 
was  a  portrait  of  a  young  man  by  Petrus  Chris- 
tus,  which  brought  $75,117.  The  astonishing  price 
of  $67,068  was  paid  for  Susterman's  portrait  of 
Gian  Carlo  de*  Medici.  It  was,  of  course,  no  sur- 
prise that  Rembrandt  should  have  commanded 
che  largest  price,  but  of  the  two  pictures,  Por- 
trait of  a  Man  Holding  the  Torch,  $257,544,  and 
Portrait  of  a  "Young  Man  with  a  Cleft  Chin,  $236,- 
082,  it  had  been  expected  that  the  latter  would  go 
higher,  since  it  was  supposed  to  represent  Rem- 
brandt's own  son.  The  total  of  the  two  days  was 
$2,032,575,  the  amount  received  the  first  day, 
$1,776,000,  being  the  largest  amount  ever  real- 
ized in  a  single  sitting. 

The  extensive  collections  of  Sir  Hercules  Read 
were  dispersed  at  auction  at  Sotheby's  in  Novem- 
ber. This  collection,  containing  especially  Orien- 
tal porcelains  and  bronzes  and  Grssco-Roman  and 
Egyptian  antiquities,  made  one  of  the  most  var- 
ied and  interesting  sales  of  the  season. 

During  the  autumn  of  1928  the  collector's  cen- 
tre of  interest  was  Amsterdam,  where  several 
important  auctions  were  held.  The  first  of  the 
collections  sold,  the  Six  collection,  derives  its 
fame  from  the  connection  of  its  founder,  Burgo- 
master Jan  Six,  with  Rembrandt,  and  it  was 
probable  that  the  part  of  the  collection  formed 
by  Jan  Six  himself  was  selected  with  Rem- 
brandt's advice.  The  larger  portion,  how- 
ever, had  been  added  by  later  members  of  the 
Six  family,  and,  as  many  of  the  greatest  treas- 
ures had  been  disposed  of  from  time  to  time, 
some  going  to  the  Rijksmuseum,  and  as  others, 
including  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  Jan  Six,  were 
being  retained  by  the  family,  the  group  offered 
for  sale  was  far  from  being  the  complete  collec- 
tion or  even  its  most  valuable  part.  The  sixty- 
four  paintings  and  etchings  in  the  sale  brought 
a  total  of  $925,012.  The  highest  price,  $144,000, 
was  paid  for  The  Village  in  the  Wood,  by  Hob- 
bema,  which,  together  with  Dutch  Interior,  by 
Pieter  der  Hooch,  $61,000,  were  to  be  brought  to 
America.  Rembrandt's  etching  of  Jan  Six  brought 
$39,600,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  an  etch- 
ing. The  Woman  Eating  Oysters,  by  Jan  Steen, 
was  sold  for  $83,600,  and  The  Letter,  by  Terborch, 
for  $127,600;  Juno,  or  the  Listening  Girl,  by 
Nicholas  Maes,  brought  $22,000,  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Marie,  Utrecht,  by  Pieter  Jansz  Saanre- 
dam,  about  $27,000. 

The  sale  of  part  Of  the  collection  of  Baron  von 
Nemes  in  Amsterdam  late  in  the  autumn  brought 


lower  prices  than  had  been  expected,  in  contrast 
to  the  inflated  prices  of  the  Six  sale.  This  collec- 
tion was  particularly  noted  for  its  El  Greeos; 
it  contained  also  works  of  the  Italian,  Flemish, 
and  German  schools.  Among  the  important  pic- 
tures were:  The  Immaculate  Conception,  by  El- 
Greco,  which  brought  £14,580,  the  highest  price 
in  the  sale  j  Don  Francesco  de  Savedra,  by  Gova, 
£6,250;  Susanna  at  the  Bath,  by  Tintoretto, 
£6583;  The  Adoration  of  the  Jlfa^ri/attributed  to 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  £4583;  and  The  Judgment  of 
Paris,  by  Lucas  Craiiach,  £4333. 

Early  in  the  summer  the  well-known  collection 
of  L.  de  Spiridan  of  Rome  was  sold  in  Amster- 
dam. The  important  feature  of  this  sale  was  the 
painting  of  Leda  and  the  Swan,  which  has  been 
accepted  as  an  authentic  work  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  It  sold  for  about  221,000  florins.  A  small 
wooden  panel  by  Fra  Angelico,  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation  was  also  an  interesting 
item  of  the  sale.  It  brought  37,000  florins.  The 
same  amount  was  paid  for  a  fine  example  of 
Carlo  Crivelli,  a  Madonna  and  Child  ornamented 
with  glass  jewels. 

Collectors  turned  again  to  Germany  as  a  centre 
of  art  for  the  first  time  since  the  War.  The  sale 
of  the  Huldinsky  collection,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Germany,  brought  many  connoisseurs  to  Ber- 
lin. The  gathering  of  this  remarkable  group  of 
pictures  owed  much  to  the  advice  of  Dr.  Wilhelm 
von  Bode  of  the  Kaiser  Friedrick  Museum,  and 
showed  evidence  of  the  personal  enthusiasm  of 
the  collector  himself.  The  total  of  this  sale  was 
something  more  than  5,000,000  marks.  The  larg- 
est price,  570,000  marks,  was  paid  for  Rem- 
brandt's portrait  of  Hendrickje  Stoffels,  The 
Portrait  of  the  Painter  Franz  Post,  by  Hals, 
brought  305,000  marks.  The  Letter,  by  Terborch, 
was  sold  to  a  Dutch  collector  for  165,000  marks 
and  subsequently  was  resold  at  the  Six  sale  for 
considerably  more.  A  small  portrait  by  Holbein 
brought  155,000  marks  and  a  panel  by  Botticelli, 
The  Annunciation,  was  acquired  for  210,000 
marks. 

Another  auction  of  considerable  interest  was 
held  in  Berlin.  A  collection  of  art  treasures, 
principally  from  palaces  and  museums  in  Lenin- 
grad, were  sold  by  order  of  the  Soviet  authorities. 
The  paintings  and  furniture  offered  for  sale, 
mostly  eighteenth-century  French  art,  brought  a 
total  of  3,000,000  marks. 

In  Leipzig  the  sale,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  of  prints  at  Boerner's  was  an  event  of 
the  year.  Early  Italian  engravings  and  engrav- 
ings by  Rembrandt  were  the  feature  of  the  sale. 
Two  rare  copies  of  Rembrandt's  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  brought  respectively  43,000  and  35,- 
000  marks.  The  total  of  the  sale  was  1,000,000 
marks.  Another  sale  of  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Ger- 
man prints  was  held  at  Boerner's  in  November; 

An  important  sale  of  modern  French  paintings 
and  drawings  was  held  in  Paris.  Dr.  Soubies's 
collection,  including  an  unusual  group  by  Matisse. 
Cezanne,  and  Derain,  brought  a  total  of  3,142,- 
000  francs.  The  highest  price,  360,000  francs, 
going  for  Cezanne's  Jeune  Homme  au-  Petit 
Chapeau.  Among  other  notable  events  in  France 
was  the  sale  by  the  artist's  family  of  the  col- 
lection of  Camille  Pissarro.  Many  of  Pi&sarro's 
most  important  paintings  had  since  his  death 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  In 
this  sale  fifty-nine  were  offered  for  sale  as  well 
as  thirty-three  pictures  by  Monet,  Seurat,  Guil- 
lumin,  Mary  Cassatt,  and  others.  Other  points  of 
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interest  in  tlie  Paris  season  were  the  sales  of  the 
art  collection  of  late  Count  Robert  de  Montes- 
quiou-Fezensac  and  of  prints,  etchings,  litho- 
graphs, and  water-colors  from  the  collection  of 
Lovs  Delteil.  The  latter  sale,  a  few  months  after 
the  death  of  M.  Delteil,  attracted  numerous  con- 
noisseurs to  Paris.  M.  Delteil,  an  authority  in 
his  field,  specialized  in  prints  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Several  rare  Meryons  were  sold,  as  well 
as  prints  by  Delacroix,  Degas,  Daumier,  Monet, 
,and  others. 

ASHA3STTI.  See  GOLD  COAST. 

ASIA.  See  CHINA,  JAPAN,  and  the  other  ar- 
ticles on  the  subdivisions  of  the  continent.  See 
also  the  articles  on  AKCH^OLOGY  and  EXPLORA- 
TION. 

ASIB.  See  ABABIA, 

ASPHALT.  The  statistics  of  this  industry 
for  the  year  1927  reflect  the  demands  for  good 
roads  by  the  population  of  the  United  States  and 
continued  building  activity.  Asphalt  is  used 
chiefly  in  paving,  and  though  it  met  keen  competi- 
tion from  concrete  and  coal  tars,  its  consumption 
increased  during  1927.  The  sales  of  natural  as- 
phalt and  related  bitumens  at  mines  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  amounted  to  839,040  short  tons,  valued 
at  $5,005,850,  which  represented  a  material  gain 
over  1926,  due  chiefly  to  developments  in  Texas 
in  sales  of  bituminous  rock,  the  chief  product 
of  this  group.  Sales  of  asphalt  and  asphaltic 
materials  manufactured  from  petroleum  amount- 
ed to  3,951,450  short  tons,  an  increase  of  14  per 
cent  over  the  1926  production.  Of  the  1927  total 
sales,  1,525,420  tons,  valued  at  $19,019,150,  were 
produced  from  domestic  crude  petroleum,  and  23- 
426,030  toils,  valued  at  $35,771,940,  from  foreign 
petroleum.  Of  the  manufactured  asphalt,  the 
paving  variety  comprised  42  per  cent  of  the  total 
output,  while  the  roofing  and  waterproofing 
branch  of  the  industry  used  more  than  1,000,000 
tons  of  petroleum  asphalt  in  1927,  which  repre- 
sented a  Uxger  increase  over  the  previous  year 
than  was  shown  by  paving  asphalts.  Imports  of 
native  asphalt  and  bituminous  rock  into  the 
United  States  during  1927  amounted  to  158,097 
short  tons,  an  increase  of  15,465  tons  over  1926, 
or  an  11  per  cent  gain.  Trinidad  (including 
Tobago)  and  Venezuela  furnished  96  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports.  Imports  of  petroleum  asphalt 
amounted  to  385,031  short  tons,  a  gain  of  163 
per  cent  over  1926,  which  reflects  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  petroleum  asphalt  through- 
out the  world.  Exports  of  petroleum  asphalt 
amounted  to  385,031  tons  in  1927,  and  were 
valued  at  $8,325,413,  as  compared  with  146,589 
tons  and  a  valuation  of  $3,183,746  in  1926, 

ASQTJTTH,  HERBERT  HENRY,  FIRST  EARL  oi1 
OXFOBD  AND  AsQTJiTH.  English  statesman,  died 
at  Sutton  Courtenay,  Berkshire,  England,  Febru- 
ary. 15.  He  was  born  at  Morley,  Yorkshire,  Sept. 
12,  1852,  and  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London 
School,  where  he  won  a  Balliol,  Oxford,  scholar- 
ship. After  being  graduated  from  Balliol  with  a 
first  class  in  letters,  he  read  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1876.  His  career 
as  a  barrister  was  notably  successful,  and  he 
was  connected  with  famous  cases.  He  won  wide- 
spread public  recognition  by  his  cross-examina- 
tion of  Mr,  Macdonald,  manager  of  the  London 
Times,  in  the  famous  case  of  Parnell  against  the 
Times  over  the  Piggott  forgeries.  He  defended 
John  Burns  for  his  participation  in  the  so-called 
labor  riot  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  in  1887, 
losing  the  case  but  enhancing  his  reputation.  In 


1889  Asquith  took  a  prominent  part  as  counsel 
for  the  Irish  Nationalists  before  the  Parnell 
Commission.  He  entered  Parliament  as  a  Home 
Kuler  in  1886,  winning  the  notice  and  the  favor 
of  Gladstone,  who  made  him  the  home  secretary 
in  1892.  In  that  office  he  aroused  opposition  from 
labor  by  his  stern  measures  against  disorder, 
but  his  course  was  generally  commended  by  the 
public.  Although  never  eminent  as  an  orator,  he 
was  an  effective  debater  at  this  and  subsequent 
stages  of  his  long  political  career.  In  1895,  when 
the  Liberals  were  defeated,  he  went  out  of  office 
with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet.  During  the  period  of 
Conservative  rule,  1895-1905,  Asquith,  while  re- 
taining his  membership  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  with  much  success.  His  reputation 
as  a  politician  also  increased  steadily,  and  he 
was  noted  especially  as  an  opponent  of  the  policy 
of  protection.  In  1905,  when  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman,  Liberal,  became  Premier,  As- 
quith was  the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
cabinet,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and, 
owing  to  the  feeble  health  of  his  chief,  was  vir- 
tually the  prime  minister.  Campbell-Bannerman 
died  in  1908,  and  Asquith  became  head  of  the 
Government. 

He  was  prime  minister  for  eight  years,  holding 
the  office  for  a  longer  time  than  any  other  man 
in  modern  days  save  Lord  Liverpool.  His  incum- 
bency of  the  office  was  one  of  the  stormiest 
periods  in  English  history,  embracing  as  it  did 
in  its  early  years  the  contesta  over  the  Lloyd 
George  labor  policies,  the  abolition  of  the  veto 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  (forced  through  in 
order  to  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  bat- 
tle for  Irish  home  rule),  the  woman-suffrage 
question,  and  the  "revolt"  in  Ireland,  and,  in 
its  later  period,  the  first  years  of  the  World  War. 
In  May,  1915,  came  the  reorganization  of  the 
cabinet  to  admit  the  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
and  Asquith  yielded  the  premiership  to  Lloyd 
George.  From  that  time  until  the  election  of 
December,  1918,  Asquith  was  virtually  in  op- 
position, while  advocating  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  War.  The  Armistice  came  in  November, 
1918,  and  in  the  December  election  of  that  year 
Asquith  lost  the  seat  in  Parliament,  for  East 
Fif  eshire,  which  he  had  held  for  thirty-two  years. 
In  1920  he  was  returned  as  a  member  for  Paisley. 
From  that  time  until  1926  he  and  Lloyd  George 
were  nominally  rivals  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party.  In  1925  Asquith  left  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  House  of  Lords,  as  first  Earl 
of  Oxford  and  Asquith,  and  in  the  following 
year  resigned  as  party  leader,  owing  to  his  poor 
health.  His  Memories  and  Reflections,  containing- 
interesting  comments  on  his  contemporaries  and 
reflections  on  his  experiences,  was  published  in 
1928,  several  months  after  his  death. 

His  second  wife,  known  popularly  as  "Margot" 
Asquith,  astonished  the  world  in  1922  by  her 
autobiography,  in  which  she  made  frank  revela- 
tions concerning  prominent  men  and  women  alive 
and  dead.  Later  she  published  other  books  which 
also  attracted  much  attention. 

ASTRONOMY.  CoSrdinate  in  interest  and 
importance  with  the  recent  work  on  the  internal 
structure  of  stars,  are  the  investigations  of 
Milne  and  others  on  the  theory  of  stellar  at- 
mospheres and  of  the  production  of  spectrum 
lines  therein.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  the 
reversing  layer  of  a  star,  radiation  pressure  com- 
mences to  be  increasingly  effective  in  support- 
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ing  atoms  against  gravity,  and  in  the  chromo- 
sphere the  atoms  are  supported  almost  entirely 
by  such  pressure.  The  pressure  in  question,  how- 
ever, is  that  arising  from  the  selective  absorp- 
tion that  produces  the  dark  lines  in  stellar 
spectra  ;  in  contradistinction  to  the  general  radia- 
tion pressure  so  important  in  the  interior  of  a 
gaseous  star,  this  selective  radiation  pressure 
begins  to  be  important  only  near  the  outside: 
The  pressure  exerted  by  radiation  of  any  par- 
ticular wave-length  is  proportional  jointly  to  the 
net  outward  flux  of  radiation  of  that  wave-length 
and  to  the  degree  of  obstruction  offered  by  the 
absorption  coefficient;  at  a  point  in  the  stellar 
interior,  the  inward  and  the  outward  streams  of 
radiation  of  a  wave-length  close  to  one  of  strong 
selective  absorption  are  very  nearly  equal,  since 
each  (being  unable  to  penetrate  far)  must  have 
originated  close  by  ;  but  near  the  boundary  there 
is  little  inward  flux,  the  atoms  are  exposed  to  the 
full  brunt  of  the  outward  stream  alone,  and  the 
intense  selective  opacity  gives  rise  to  a  large  un- 
balanced radiation  pressure  which  pushes  the 
atoms  outward.  Internal  mechanical  equilibrium 
under  a  steep  pressure  gradient  and  general 
radiation  pressure  thus  shades  off  into  equilib- 
rium under  a  small  pressure  gradient  and  strong 
selective  radiation  pressure.  On  this  theory,  as 
Pike  has  shown,  most  of  the  observed  motions 
of  the  chromospheric  gases  can  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  In  addition,  the  work  of  Milne 
promises  to  supply  a  rational  basis  for  the  hither- 
to purely  empirical  method  of  determining  stel- 
lar parallaxes  spectroscopically. 

STBTJCTTJRE  OF  THE  UNIVEESE.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  stars  over  the  sky,  as  ascertained  by 
statistical  studies  of  star  counts  in  selected  re- 
gions, there  exist  in  different  galactic  longitudes 
(after  allowance  is  made  for  stars  blotted  out 
by  the  obscuring  clouds  of  dust  and  nebulosity 
in  the  great  rift  of  the  Milky  Way)  systematic 
departures  in  the  number  of  stars  per  unit  area 
at  each  galactic  latitude  from  the  average  for 
that  latitude,  of  a  character  which  indicates  that 
the  solar  system  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  galaxy,  though  almost  exactly  in  its 
central  plane.  The  centre  of  the  galaxy  is  found 
to  lie  in  the  direction  of  Sagittarius  (where  five 
times  as  many  stars  are  visible  as  in  the  opposite 
direction)  ,  but  this  centre  itself,  probably  distant 
about  65,000  light  years,  is  concealed  behind  the 
impenetrable  cosmic  clouds  of  the  Milky  Way. 

Furthermore,  the  brighter  stars  are  not  dis- 
tributed over  the  sky  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  fainter  ones,  and  a  study  of  the  dif- 
ferences shows  that  within  the  larger  stellar 
system  or  galaxy  there  must  be  immersed  a 
secondary  aggregation,  of  many  million  stars, 
of  which  our  sun  is  a  member.  This  local  cluster, 
the  nucleus  of  which  is  composed  of  the  bright, 
hot,  massive,  helium  stars,  comprises  nearly  all  , 
stars  brighter  than  the  sixth,  magnitude.  Its 
diameter  is  about  20,000  light  years,  and  its  in- 
fluence can  be  traced  to  stars  of  the  sixteenth 
magnitude;  probably  three-fourths  of  all  the 
stars  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sun 
are  members.  Tlie  sun  is  300  light  years  from  the 
centre  of  the  local  cluster  and  150  light  years 
outside  its  central  plane;  this  central  plane  is  in- 
clined twelve  degrees  to  that  of  the  galaxy,  and 
the  cluster  itself  is  a  little  south  of  the  galactic 
plane. 

It  is  probable  that  the  galactic  system  re- 
sembles rather  closely  #ucli  h%nly  jjresolved  spiral 


nebulae  as  Messier  33,  consisting  of  a  central  con- 
densation, knots,  scattered  stars,  and  diffuse 
nebulosity,  the  whole  being  200,000  to  300,000 
light  years  in  diameter.  The  local  cluster  forms 
an  exceptionally  large  and  dense  outlying  sphe- 
roidal aggregation  or  knot  in  one  of  the  arms. 
The  galaxy  itself  is  but  one  of  many  such  sys- 
tems, which  together  form  a  "galaxy  of  galaxies," 
and  about  which  our  information  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing due  to  the  notable  work  of  Shapley  and 
others. 

Lindblad  attempted  to  account  for  observed 
stellar  motions  by  supposing  the  galaxy  to  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  subsystems,  each  in  approxi- 
mately dynamical  equilibrium,  rotating,  about 
a  common  axis  perpendicular  to  the  galactic 
plane,  with  different  speeds;  and  this  theory, 
though  presenting  difficulties,  has  been  rendered 
fairly  plausible  by  recent  work  of  Oort,  Schilt, 
and  J.  S.  Plaskett. 

ASTROPHYSICS.  At  the  Mount  Wilson  Observa- 
tory, an  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the 
relative  amounts  of  each  of  various  chemical 
elements  in  the  atmospheres  of  the  sun  and  the 
stars.  For  this  purpose,  groups  of  related  spec- 
trum lines  known  as  "multiplets"  are  used;  the 
relative  numbers  of  atoms  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  lines  may  be  calculated  from 
modern  speetroscopic  theories.  It  is  found  that 
fully  a  million  times  as  many  atoms  are  active 
in  producing  the  strongest  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum as  in  giving  rise  to  the  lines  barely  visible. 
Stellar  spectra  are  now  being  regularly  obtained 
with  high  dispersion  on  a  scale  comparable 
with  that  of  solar  spectra;  and  from  these  it  is 
found  in  a  like  manner  that  the  amount  of  vapor 
of  iron,  titanium,  and  similar  metals  in  the  at- 
mospheres of  the  great  red  giants  such  as  Betel- 
geuse  and  Antares  is  about  one  hundred  times  as 
great  as  on  the  sun;  these  stars  have  very  exten- 
sive atmospheres,  and  the  lines  are  produced  in 
regions  of  low  pressure,  so  that  in  spite  of 
the  low  temperatures,  the  "enhanced"  lines  of 
iron  and  titanium  are  stronger  than  those  in  the 
solar  spectrum. 

Fifty-seven  elements  have  now  been  found  in 
the  sun,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
all  known  elements  are  present,  though  the  phy- 
sical conditions  in  the  sun  prevent  the  lines  of 
some  from  being  intense  enough  to  be  seen;  those 
elements  not  yet  identified  are  nearly  all  of  either 
high  atomic  weight  or  high  ionization  potential, 
while  the  elements  having  low  ionization  poten- 
tials are  all  known  to  be  present;  boron,  the 
strongest  lines  of  which  lie  in  the  unobservable 
ultra-violet  portion  of  the  spectrum,  was  recent- 
ly identified  in  sun-spot  spectra  through  the 
band  spectra  of  its  compounds.  Many  lines  of 
known  elements,  predicted  by  spectroseopic  theory 
but  not  yet  observed  in  the  laboratory,  have  re- 
cently been  found  among  the  hitherto  unidentified 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  I.  M.  Freeman  has 
identified  nearly  all  the  emission  lines  in  the 
coronal  spectrum  with  argon. 

Planetary  nebulae  are  stimulated  to  shine  "by 
the  action  of  the  radiation  given  out  by  the  cen- 
tral star ;  the  intensities  of  the  nebular  spectrum 
lines  lead  to  an  estimate  of  100,000°  for  the 
temperature  of  t&e  hotter  of  these  nuclear  stars. 
So  excessively  hot  a  star  gives  out  a  great  deal 
of  radiation  of  such  short  wave-length  that  it 
Mghly  ionizes  the  nearby  atoms;  electrons  are 
ejected  with  high  speed,  and  by  "inelastic  colli- 
sions'* impart  just  enough  energy  to  other  atoms 
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to  put  the  latter  into  the  metastable  condition 
and  cause  them  to  radiate  the  characteristic 
nebular  lines.  Thus  the  short  wave  radiation 
from  the  star  is  transformed  into  the  energy  of 
motion  of  electrons,  and  thence  into  the  nebular 
radiations.  Longer  wave-length  radiation  will 
penetrate  farther  into  the  nebula  before  being 
depleted,  but  will  not  ionize  the  atoms  so  highly, 
so  that  the  planetaries  consist  of  a  series  of 
concentric  shells  in  which  the  ionization  is  great- 
er the  nearer  the  central  star  is  approached,  ^and 
this  explains  the  relative  sizes  and  intensities 
of  the  monochromatic  images  of  planetaries 
given  by  a  slitless  spectroscope — the  exciting 
power  of  the  star  decreases  outward.,  and  the 
order  of  size  of  the  images  is  exactly  that  of 
the  ease,  of  excitation  of  the  wave-length  of  the 
light  given  out  by  each. 

Similarly  in  the  diffuse  nebulae,  the  lines  re- 
quiring high  energy  for  their  excitation  are 
strongest  in  the  central  regions,  and  fade  out 
near  the  borders  of  the  nebula  before  the  more 
easily  excited  lines  do.  The  reason  the  "meta- 
stable" lines  are  developed  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
normal  ones  has  been  shown  to  lie  in  both  the 
low  density  and  the  comparative  weakness  of  the 
stimulating  radiation. 

The  comparative  rarity  of  bright  lines  in  stel- 
lar spectra  shows  that  the  conditions  for  their 
formation  are  not  normally  present.  Several  pos- 
sible causes  for  them  have  been  suggested :  In  the 
case  of  nebulous  stars,  and  Wolf-Rayet  stars, 
they  may  be  essentially  fluorescent  phenomena 
produced  by  the  nebulous  envelope.  They  can  also 
originate  from  a  special  accumulation  of  atoms 
above  the  photosphere,  as  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
versal of  the  H  and  K  lines  produced  in  the  solar 
spectrum  by  the  floccular  regions,  an  effect  typ- 
ical of  many  late-type  dwarfs.  Gerasimovic  has 
attributed  the  bright  lines  of  hydrogen  and  ion- 
ized iron  in  the  emission  spectra  of  supergiants 
of  classes  BO  to  F5  to  a  highly  penetrating 
radiation  coming  from  local  sources  near  the 
surface. 

As  a  result  of  the  extensive  recent  investiga- 
tions of  Struve  and  others,  it  is  coming  to  be 
generally  accepted  that  the  fixed  calcium  lines  in 
stellar  spectra  are  due  to  diffused  interstellar 
calcium  clouds;  the  intensity  of  the  lines  is  a 
function  of  distance,  and  the  late-type  stars  are 
too  near  to  show  them. 

Precise  measurements  of  the  penetrating  cos- 
mic radiation  by  Millikan  and  Cameron  have  led 
these  investigators  to  attribute  this  radiation  to 
the  creation,  in  interstellar  space,  of  light  atoms 
such  as  helium,  oxygen,  silicon,  magnesium,  and 
iron,  out  of  primordial  positive  and  negative 
electrons.  Jeans,  however,  maintains  that  this 
theory  conflicts  with  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics, and  that  creation  of  matter  is  impos- 
sible; only  disintegration  from  heavier  to  light- 
er atoms,  and  dissolution  of  matter  into  radia- 
tions  can  take  place. 

STAKS.  The  investigations  of  Scares  and  others 
have  confirmed  what  Halm  suspected  in  1911, 
that  there  is  an  approximation  to  equality  in 
the  energies  of  motion  of  massive  and  of  light 
stars ;  the  heavy  stars  move  more  slowly,  so  that 
stellar  velocities,  like  those  of  the  molecules  of 
a  gas,  conform  to  the  law  of  equipartition  of 
energy.  This  can  be  due  only  to  gravitational 
interaction  of  the  stars  extending  over  millions 
of  millions  of  years,  and  hence  the  stars  must 
have  an  age  of  this  order  of  magnitude;  a  great 


deal  of  other  astronomical  evidence  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

Measurements  of  stellar  radiation  with  delicate 
thermo  couples  by  Pettit  and  Nicholson  at  Mount 
Wilson  have  shown  that  Sirius,  though  visually 
the  brightest  star,  is  only  the  third  brightest 
radiometrically — more  heat  reaches  the  surface  of 
the  earth  from  both  Betelgeuse  and  Antares 
than  from  Sirius ;  however,  a  larger  part  of  the 
radiation  of  Sirius  (which  is  a  blue  star)  is  lost 
in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  so  that  it  actually 
sends  more  heat  to  the  solar  system  than  the 
others.  A  solar-type  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude 
radiates  on  the  whole  United  States  about  the 
same  amount  of  heat  as  is  received  from  the  sun 
on  one  square  yard;  when  the  heat  from  such 
a  star  is  focused  on  a  thermo  couple  by  the  100- 
inch  telescope,  the  temperature  of  the  receiver 
is  increased  about  one  half -millionth  of  a  de- 
gree Fahrenheit,  causing  a  current  of  about  one 
twenty-billionth  of  an  ampere  to  flow  through 
the  galvanometer.  The  image  of  Betelgeuse  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  receiver  by  0.015°  C. 

The  application  of  modern  microphotometers 
to  the  study  of  photographs  of  stellar  spectra 
has  led  to  many  interesting  results,  especially  at 
the  Harvard  Observatory.  For  example,  a  theory 
of  Unsold  as  to  the  formation  of  absorption  lines 
permits  the  contours  of  the  lines  to  be  used 
to  deduce  the  number  of  atoms  of  different  ele- 
ments in  the  stellar  atmospheres.  Boxandall  has 
attributed  the  unidentified  bands  in  the  spectrum 
of  Mira  to  aluminum  oxide.  The  unusual  phenom- 
ena of  Nova  Pictoris  has  led  several  investigators 
to  conclude  that  the  outburst  was  due  to  a  col- 
lision between  two  stars. 

SUIT.  By  using  plates  sensitive  to  infra-red 
light  of  wave-length  8500  A.,  G.  Blunck  has  ob- 
tained photographs  that  show  what  appears  to 
be  the  outline  of  the  corona.  After  reviewing  all 
theories  of  the  corona  yet  proposed,  W.  Ander- 
son has  concluded  that  none  except  the  Schwarz- 
schild  theory  of  an  "electron  gas55  can  be  main- 
tained. Pettit  and  Nicholson  have  shown  that 
their  measurements  of  the  distribution  of  energy 
in  the  coronal  spectrum  agree  with  that  calculat- 
ed by  Woltjer  for  sunlight  diffused  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  electrons. 

COMETS  AND  METEORS.  The  observed  motions  of 
the  matter  in  cometary  tails  are  not  yet  fully 
understood.  The  material  is  in  some  way  ejected 
from  the  nucleus  with  considerable  velocity,  and 
moves  under  the  combined  influence  of  gravita- 
tion and  of  repulsive  forces  from  the  sun.  An  in- 
vestigation, by  Bobrovnikoff,  of  the  motions  in 
the  tail  of  Comet  Morehouse  1908  III  has  shown 
that  the  repulsive  force  acting  was  exactly  of  the 
amount  that  Baade  and  Pauli  have  calculated 
would  be  exerted  on  ionised  carbon  dioxide  mole- 
cules under  radiation  pressure  from  the  sun,  and 
•  the  spectrum  showed  the  light  actually  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  "resonance""  radiation  of  this 
gas.  The  matter  was  ejected  directly  away  from 
the  sun.  These  results  do  not  agree  with  the  Bes- 
sel-Bredichin  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  tail 
out  of  envelopes  ejected  on  the  sunward  side. 

Important  advances  in  the  dynamical  theory 
of  the  motions  of  meteors  passing  through  the 
upper  atmosphere  have  been  effected  by  Fisher. 
By  taking  into  account  the  influence  of  the  earth's 
equatorial  bulge,  which  draws  a  meteor  toward 
the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  which  prevents  the  projection  of  the  path 
on  the  earth  from  being  a  great  circle,  he  has 
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succeeded  in  satisfactorily  accounting  for  the 
observed  motions  of  the  great  meteoric  proces- 
sion of  Feb.  93  1913,  seen  from  Saskatchewan  to 
Long  Island,  and  by  ships  south  of  the  equator. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  Boss,  who  has  found  that  the 
variations  in  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  earth  re- 
vealed by  the  fluctuations  in  the  motions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets  are  also  indicated  by  star 
positions  and  clock  rates,  suggests  that  these 
variations  may  be  due  to  earth  tides,  both  because 
of  friction  and  because  of  a  failure  of  the  crust 
to  settle  back  from  high  tide  to  its  original  posi- 
tion, thus  increasing  the  earth's  diameter  and 
slowing  up  the  rotation  until  a  critical  point  is 
reached,  when  settling  starts  and  the  rotation 
speeds  up  again. 

Three  comets  appeared  in  1928:  The  first  was 
discovered  by  Beinmuth  at  Heidelberg,  February 
22;  the  second  by  Giacobini  at  Paris,  March  17; 
the  third  by  Forbes  at  Cape  Town,  November  21. 

The  California  Institute  of  Technology,  in  co- 
operation with  the  International  Education 
Board  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton, had  determined  to  establish  an-astrophysieal 
observatory  having  a  200-inch  reflecting  tele- 
scope with  a  mirror  of  fused  quartz. 

NECROLOGY.  The  list  of  prominent  astronomers 
dying  in  1928  includes:  Edward  Walter  Maunder, 
March  21 ;  Wm.  Edward  Plummer,  May  22 ;  Wm. 
Reid,  June  8;  Samuel  Oppenheim,  August  15; 
Pierre  Henri  Puiseux,  September  28;  Sydney 
Royston  Pike,  November  22. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  Important  "books  of  the  year  in- 
cluded, J.  H.  Jeans,  Astronomy  and  Cosmogony 
(Cambridge,  England)  ;  E.  A.  Path,  Elements  of 
Astronomy,  2d  ed,  (New  York)  ;  E.  E.  Barnard, 
Atlas  of  Selected  Regions  of  the  Milky  Way,  2 
vols.  (Washington);  H.  Shapley  and  Helen  E. 
Howarth,  Source  Book  in  Astronomy  (New 
York)  ;  Scientific  American  Publishing  Co.,  Ama- 
teur Telescope  Making,  2d  ed.  (New  York) ;  C.  E. 
St.  John,  et  al.,  Revision  of  Rowland's  Prelimi- 
nary Table  of  Solar  Spectrum  Wave  Lengths 
(Washington)  ;  J.  Bauschinger,  Die  Bahribestim- 
mung  2te  aufl.  (Leipzig)  ;  C.  L.  Charlier,  Die  Me- 
chanik  des  Himmels,  2  vols.,  2te  aufl.  (Berlin)  ; 
G.  Eberharcl,  et  al.,  Handbuch  der  Astrophysik, 
Bd.  6  (Berlin);  F.  Schmid,  Das  Zodiakallicht 
(Hamburg)  ;  P.  Brioschi,  J  problemi  di  Urania 
(Milan)  ;  C.  Whyte,  The  Constellations  and  Their 
History  (London)  ;  T.  Mary  Lockyer,  et  al., 
The  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  (Lon- 
don) ;  S.  G-.  Barton  and  W.  H.  Barton,  Guide  to 
the  Constellations  (New  York)  ;  T.  C,  Chamber- 
lin,  The  Two  Solar  Families  (Chicago)  ;  Mary 
Proctor,  Romance  of  the  Moon  (New  York) ;  W. 
M.  Smart,  Astrophysics  (London) ;  W.  M.  Smart, 
The  Sun,  the  Stars,  and  the  "Universe  (London). 

ASTROPHYSICS,  See  ASTRONOMY;  PHYSICS. 

ATHLETICS,  TKACK  AISTD  FIELD.  With  the 
Olympic  Games  (q.v.)  as  the  incentive,  unusual 
activity  characterized  track  and  field  athletics, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain.  A  list  of  the  outstanding  perform- 
ers of  the  year  1928  would  include  Ray  Burbuti, 
Robert  King,  Edward  Hamm,  Sabin  Carr,  Ed- 
ward Houser,  Frank  Wykoff,  Charles  Borah, 
Lloyd  Hahn.  Ray  Conger  of  the  United  States; 
Willie  Ritola  and  Paavo  Nurmi  of  Finland;  Dr. 
Otto  Peltzer  of  Germany;  Pat  O'Callaghan  of 
Ireland,  Percy  Williams  of  Canada,  and  Lord 
David  Burghley  of  England.  The  name  of  El 
Ouafi,  the  Algerian  who  won  the  Olympic  Mara- 
thon, also  deserves  mention. 


The  invariably  colorful  indoor  track  season  of 
the  United  States  was  featured  by  the  presence 
among  the  competitors  of  Dr.  Otto  Peltzer  of 
Germany.  The  visitor  opened  his  campaign  at 
the  Millrose  A.  A.  meet  in  New  York  City  immedi- 
ately after  finishing  a  tour  of  some  10,000  miles 
and  with  practically  no  experience  on  indoor 
tracks.  Nevertheless,  Peltzer  was  able  easily  to 
win  the  1000-yard  run  against  a  strong  field. 
Ray  Conger,  e'ight  days  later,  defeated  Peltzer 
in  the  Illinois  A.  C.  games  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  onlookers.  Soon  afterward  Conger  tri- 
umphed over  Lloyd  Hahn  and  finally  a  three-cor- 
nered race  between  Peltzer,  Halm,  and  Conger  was 
contested  under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of 
Columhus  in  New  York  City.  Here  Hahn  scored 
an  impressive  victory. 

Among  the  world  record  performances  of  1928 
that  of  Frank  Wykoff,  a  California  high  school 
lad,  has  never  "been  approached.  Young  Wykoff, 
during  Olympic  trials  held  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
ran  the  100-meter  distance  four  times  in  four 
hours  and  on  each  occasion  equaled  the  world 
time  of  1%  seconds.  This  time  had  been  tied  only 
twice  in  twelve  years  before  Wykoff's  feat.  Short- 
ly before  the  Cambridge  Olympic  tests,  J.  Mor- 
'gan  Taylor  broke  the  world  record  for  the  400- 
meter  hurdles  by  covering  the  distance  in  52 
seconds. 

Four  American  indoor  records  were  established 
during  the  year.  James  F.  Quinn  of  Holy  Cross 
College  ran  '60  yards  in  6%  seconds ;  Lloyd  Hahn 
covered  880  yards  in  1  minute,  51%.  seconds;  Sa- 
bin W.  Carr  of  Yale  University  pole-vaulted  14 
feet,  1  inch;  H.  H.  Schwartze  of  the  Illinois  A. 
C.  put  the  16-pound  shot  49  feet,  6%  inches. 

Eight  new  American  marks  were  set  in  the  out- 
door competitions  as  follows:  200  meters,  Frank 
Wykoff,  Glendale  High  School,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  20%  seconds;  400  meters,  Emerson  L. 
Spencer,  Stanford  University,  47  seconds;  800 
meters,  Lloyd  Hahn,  51%  seconds;  1500  meters, 
Ray  Conger,  3  minutes,  55  seconds;  10,000  me- 
ters, Joie  W.  Ray,  Illinois  A.  G.»  31  minutes,  28% 
seconds;  400-meter  hurdles,  F.  Morgan  Taylor, 
Illinois  A.  C.,  52  seconds;  running  broad  jump, 
Edward  Hamm,  Georgia  School  of  Techology,  25 
feet,  11%  inches;  decathlon,  J.  Kenneth  Dolierty, 
Cadillac  A.  C.,  Detroit,  7,600.52  points. 

Women  participated  more  generally  than  ever 
in  track  and  field  sports  and  several  new  records 
were  set  up  in  the  various  meets  held  through- 
out the  United  States.  Notable  among  these 
achievements  were;  indoors,  50  yards,  Helen  Fil- 
key,  Illinois  A.  C.,  6%  seconds;  220  yards,  Cath- 
erine M.  Donovan,  Prudential  L.  C,  A.  A.»  28% 
seconds ;  running  high  jump,  Mildred  0*  Wiley, 
Boston  S.  A.,  4  feet,  11%  inches;  standing  broad 
jump,  Katherine  31.  Mearis,  Boston  S.  A.,  8  feet, 
IU  inches;  putting  8-pound  shot,  Kena  Mac- 
Donald,  Boston  S.  A.,  S7  feet,  11  inches;  800 
meters,  Catherine  M.  Donovan,  2  minutes,  38% 

New  outdoor  standards  set  by  women  in  192S 
were:  50  yards,  Anne  Vrana,  Pasadena  A.  and 
C  Club,  6  seconds;  100  meters,  Elizabeth  Rob- 
inson, Illinois  A.  C-,  12  seconds;  220  yards, 
Elsie  Schurke,  Illinois  A.  C.,  27%  seconds;  300 
meters,  Kayma  Wilson,  Pasadena  A.  and  C.  Club, 
4S%  seconds;  60-yard  hurdles,  Helen  Filkey, 
Illinois  A.  C.,  8  seconds;  running  broad  jump, 
Nellie  Todd,  Illinois  A.  C.3  17  feet,  11  inches; 
throwing  baseball,  Vivian  Hartwick,  Northern 
California  A.  C.,  252  feet,  4  inches;  discus,  LU- 
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lian  Copeland,  Pasadena  A.  and  C:  Club3  115  feet, 
61/2  inches. 

In  the  intercollegiate  competition,  Stanford 
University  won  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A,  A.  champion- 
ship for  the  second  consecutive  year.  The  Los 
Angeles  A.  C.  of  California  captured  the  nation- 
al senior  A.  A.  U.  title,  thus  making  the  Pacific 
Coast  State  supreme  in  the  United  States  athletic 
world.  See  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

ATOM.  See  PHYSICS. 

ATOMIC  WEIGHTS.  See  CHEMISTEY. 

AUFFENBEItG-KOMABOV,  FIELD  MAE: 
SHAL  MORITZ,  FKEIHEBR  VON.  Austrian  soldier, 
died  at  Vienna,  May  18.  He  was  horn  at  Troppau, 
in  Austrian  Silesia,  May  22,  1852,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  cadet  school,  Hainsburg,  and  the 
Academy  of  Wiener-Neustadt.  He  received  his 
commission  as  a  lieutenant  in  1871,  and  in  1878 
was  with  the  f prees  that  occupied  Bosnia.  JEe  ad- 
vanced in  the  army  through  the  grades  untiH905, 
when  he  became  a  field  marshal  and  served  in  the 
ministry  of  war.  In  1907  he  was  inspector  general 
of  the  imperial  military  academy,  and  in  1909 
commanded  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps  at  Sera- 
jevo.  In  1911  he  became  minister  of  war  but  held 
the  "portfolio  a  short  time  only,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  his  plans  to  increase  the  man-power 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  and  strengthen 
the  fortifications  in  the  Tirol.  In  1912  he  resigned 
and  returned  to  active  duty  as  inspector  general 
of  the  army.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
von  Auffenberg  was  held  in  h?gh  esteem  in  his 
country  as  one  of  its  leading  generals,  and  he  in- 
creased his  prestige  by  his  victory  over  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  eight-day  battle  of  Komarov,  Aug. 
26  to  Sept.  2,  1914.  As  a  distinction,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  add  "Komarov"  to  his  name.  After 
the  battle  he  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of 
changing  the  entire  front  of  his  army  and 
marched  it  southward  to  take  part  in  the  second 
battle  of  Lemberg.  Here  he  delayed  but  could 
not  avert  the  victory  of  the  Russians,  by  which 
they  won  all  of  eastern  Galicia.  Auffenberg- 
Kornarov's  failure  to  win  another  victory  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  Austria-Hungary,  and 
in  October,  1914,  he  was  deprived  of  Ms  com- 
mand and  called  upon  to  explain,  before  a 
military  tribunal,  his  part  in  the  battle.  He  was 
unanimously  acquitted,  but  subsequently  played 
little  part  in  the  War,  retiring  from  service  in 
1915.  After  the  collapse  of  Austria  he  began  to 
write  his  memoirs,  and  completed  and  published 
two  volumes. 

ATOAB3),  6"lar,  FBANC.OIS-VIOTOR-ALPHONSE. 
French  historian  and  educator,  died  at  Paris, 
October  23,  He  was  born  at  Montbron,  Charente, 
July  19, 1849,  and  lie  attended  the  college  Sainte- 
Barbe,  and  the  Iyc6e  Louis-le-G-rand,  later  spec- 
ializing in  French  history  at  1'Ecole  Normale 
superieure.  He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  lycee  de 
Ntmes,  in  1871,  and  transferred  to  the  lycee  de 
Nice  two  years  later,  where  he  remained  until 
1876.  He  served  on  the  FacultSs  des  Lettres  at 
Ait,  Montpellier,  Dijon,  and  Poitiers,  from  1878 
until  1884,  leaving  to  teach  for  a  year  at  the 
lycee  Janson-de-Sailly.  Recognized,  through  his 
writings  and  his  educational  work,  as  an  author- 
ity on  the  French  Revolution,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  that  subject  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  1885,  continuing  on  the  faculty,  as 
honorary  professor,  until  Ms  death.  Professor 
Atdard  served  as  president  of  the  Commission 
supe*rieure  des  Archives,  and  of  the  Socie"te"  d'His- 


toire  de  la  Revolution,  He  was  department  chair- 
man of  the  comite  central  of  the  Ligue  des  Droits 
de  1'Homme,  and  a  member  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee of  Le  Quotidien.  Besides  being  a  student 
of  history,  he  tried  to  influence  the  policies  of 
his  government  toward  reconciliation  with  the 
German  Republic.  He  urged  liberalism  in  articles 
in  T^re  Nouvelle,  and  Progr^s  Civique,  and 
while  presiding  over  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Berlin  meeting  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations  Societies,  in  1927. 
Professor  Aulard's  books,  which  are  accorded 
a  high  place  among  French  histories,  include: 
Histoire  politigue  de  Id  Revolution  frangaise 
(5th  ed.  1005)  ;  L'Moquence  parlementaire 
pendant  la  Revolution  frangaise  (2d  ed., 
1907) ;  Reoucil  des  actes  du  ComitS  de  Salut 
Public  (26  vols.,  after  1890);  Taine,  Ustorien 
de  la  Revolution  (1907)  ;  Napoleon  et  le  mono- 
pole  universitaire  (1909)  ;  Lettres  et  Bulletins 
de  Barentin  a  Louis  XVI,  avril-juillet  1189 
(1915)  ;  La  Guerre  Actuelle  OommenUe  par 
I'Histoire  (1916)  ;  and  Dictionnaires  des  Con- 
ventionnels  de  Auguste  Kuscinski  (1916-19)  ;  La 
R&volution  frangaise  et  le  regime  feodal  (1919) ; 
and  Le  Patriotisme  frangais,  de  la  Renaissance 
a  la  Revolution  (1922)  ;  Histoire  politique  de  la 
grande  guerre  (with  E.  Bouvier,  1924)  ;  and 
Le  Ohristianisme  et  la  Revolution  frangaise 
(1925). 

ATJROKA.  See  METEOBOLOGY. 

AUSTRALIA,  COMMONWEALTH  OF.  A  self- 
governing  dominion  of  the  British  Empire,  con- 
sisting of  the  six  original  states  (formerly 
colonies)  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania,  together  with  the  Northern  Territory 
and  the  Federal  Territory,  and  comprising  the 
island  continent  of  Australia  with  its  depend- 
encies. The  present  Commonwealth  dates  from  its 
proclamation  in  1901,  under  the  act  of  union 
passed  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  divisions 
mentioned  above,  the  Northern  Territory  was 
transferred  by  South  Australia  to  the  Com- 
monwealth; and  the  Federal  Territory  consists 
of  a  former  portion  of  New  South  Wales.  At 
the  beginning  of  1927  the  seat  of  the  government 
was  at  Melbourne,  but  on  May  9,  1927,  the  new 
capital  at  Canberra  was  formally  opened  by  the 
Duke  of  York. 


ESTIMATED  OPOPULATION  OF  AUSTRALIA  ON 
MARCH  31,  1928 


States  and  Territories 
New  South  "Wales  .  . 

Males 
1,231,266 
870,089 

Females 
1,182,632 
878,571 

Total 
2,413,898 
1,748,610 

477,510 

425,609 

903,119 

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia  .  . 

298,431 
214,128 
105,158 

278,145 
181,723 
106,885 

576,576 
895,851 
212.043 

Northern  Territory  . 
Federal    Capital   Ter- 

3,013 
5,014 

1,225 
3,371 

4,238 
8,385 

Total  

3,204,559 

3,058,161 

6,262,720 

AEEA  AND  POPTTLATION.  The  area  of  Australia 
is  2,974,581  square  miles  and  the  population 
according  to  the  census  of  Apr.  4,  1921?  5,435,- 
734.  The  population  of  Australia  on  Mar.  31, 
1928,  was  estimated  by  the  Commonwealth  statis- 
tician as  6,262,720,  an  increase  of  122,838  as 
compared  with  the  total  12  months  previous. 
The  figures  indicate  that  since  the  census  of  Apr. 
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4,  ^1921,  the  population  increased  826,986,  of 
which,  the  excess  of  "births  accounted  for  559,- 
872,  or  68  per  cent,  and  excess  of  arrivals  over 
departures  for  267,114,  or  32  per  cent.  The  aver- 
age rate,  of  increase  of  population  in  the  Common- 
wealth was  slightly  more  than  2  per  cent  per 
annum. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  on  the  preceding 
page  do  not  include  the  full-blooded  aborigines, 
whose  number  was  estimated  at  60,000.  Burino- 
1927  there  were  133,162  births,  56,952  deaths', 
and  47,865  marriages.  The  population  of  the 
capital  cities  with  their  suburbs  on  Jan.  1,  1927, 
was  as  follows:  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1,070,510;  Melbourne,  Victoria,  944,400  (es- 
timated by  the  government  statistician  in  No- 
vember, 1928,  at  1,000,000);  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land, 274,260;  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  316,- 
865;  Perth,  Western  Australia,  184,223;  Hobart, 
Tasmania,  55,130. 

EDUCATION.  Throughout  Australia  primary 
education  is  compulsory  and  free,  while  there 
exists  in  all  states  a  more  or  less  liberal  pro- 
vision of  scholarships  and  bursaries  to  the  higher 
state  schools,  to  the  secondary  schools,  and  to 
the  universities.  Provided  that  the  requisite 
standard  is  reached  it  is  permissible  for  children 
to  receive  home  tuition,  or  to  attend  so-called 
private  schools.  At  the  end  of  1926  there  were 
in  the  six  states  of  the  Commonwealth  11,725 
schools  of  all  kinds,  with  32,188  teachers.  The 
scholars  enrolled  numbered  1,147,665  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  906,665.  For  details 
of  education  in  the  respective  states  and  ter- 
ritories, consult  the  individual  articles.  At  the 
capital  of  each  state  there  is  a  university. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  According  to  the  Common- 
wealth statistician  and  actuary,  the  area  under 
the  principal  agricultural  crops  and  the  yield  for 
each  during  the  season  1925-26  was  as  follows: 
Wheat,  11,706,984  acres,  160,852,369  bushels; 
oats,  1,013,233  acres,  12,211,657  bushels;  barley, 
374,876  acres,  6,356,297  bushels;  maize,  297,140 
acres,  7,431,561  bushels;  hay,  2,832,003  acres,  2,- 
677,945  tons;  potatoes,  139,018  acres,  322,797 
tons;  sugar  cane,  288,872  acres,  3,965,587  tons; 
vineyards,  112,697  acres,  252,192  tons  of  grapes. 
The  wine  production  amounted  to  16,231,142  gal- 
lons and  the  value  of  the  produce  from  orchards 
and  fruit  gardens  was  £8,043,149.  The  number  of 
livestock  included:  Sheep,  103,563,000;  cattle, 
13,280,000;  horses,  2,250,000;  pigs,  1,128,000.  The 
estimates  for  the  production  of  wool  in  1928-29 
were  as  follows:  Clip,  815,000,000  pounds;  pulled 
wool,  35,000,000  pounds;  exported  on  skins,  50,- 
000,000  pounds,  making  a  grand  total  of  900,000,- 
000  pounds  of  wool  of  various  grades  available 
for  export. 

Statistics  for  manufacturing  in  Australia, 
1925-26,  showed:  Number  of  establishments,  21,- 
242 ;  hands  employed,  450,920 ;  salaries  and  wages 
paid,  £86,724,683;  value  of  plant  and  machinery, 
land  and  buildings,  £208,813,782;  value  of  ma- 
terials used,  £231,834,908;  value  added  by  manu- 
facture, £157,484,783;  value  of  output,  £402,- 
402,917.  The  year  1927  was  not  particularly  pros- 
perous for  Australian  manufacturers.  They 
seemed  to  be  suffering  from  heavy  production 
costs,  and  failures  occurred,  in  some  instances  in- 
volving fairly  large  concerns.  Many  requests  were 
made  for  additional  tariff  protection  in  order 
to  relieve  conditions  in  certain  industries  which 
were  laboring  under  severe  depression.  Additional 


protection  was  imposed  on  certain  textiles,  ma- 
chinery, motor  chassis,  food,  and  groceries,  and 
the  Government  announced  that  it  hoped  to 
stimulate  not  only  production  in  plants  already 
established  but  also  to  induce  additional  in- 
dustries to  commence  operations.  The  depression 
of  1927  was  regarded  by  many  as  only  temporary 
and  192S  was  expected  to  be  more  prosperous 
generally. 

The  value  of  all  minerals  produced  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  1926  was  £23,- 
951,291.  The  value  of  the  more  important  min- 
erals was  as  follows:  Gold,  £2,208,839;  silver 
and  lead,  £4,930,925;  copper,  £560,181;  iron, 
£1,255,784;  zinc,  £1,462,485;  tin,  £825,SOG;  coal, 
£11,852,961. 

SUMMARY   OP  AUSTRALIAN  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Item  1926-27         1927-28  Movement 

£  £  £ 

Exports : 

Mefcliandise    .   132,591,877  137,850,604  -f-5,258,727 

Gold     12,303,306       3,744,555  —8,558,751 

Total 144,895,183   141,595,159      -3,300,024 

Imports : 

Merchandise    .   164,127,759  147,115,575  -17,012,184 
Gold    588,835        1,000,975         4-412,140 

Total    164,716,594  148,116,550  -16,600,044 

Excess  of  Im- 


ports 


19,821,411       6,521,391 


AUSTRALIAN  FOREIGN   TRABE    BY   PRINCIPAL 
COMMODITIES 


Item 


1926-27 
£ 


1927-28 
£ 


Imports  : 

Cotton  and  linen  piece  goods  .  10,128,947  8,594,086 

Silk  piece  goods   .  ..........  6,866,738  5,963,243 

Woolen  piece  goods   ........  2,450,578  2,534,607 

Gasoline     ............  -  ____  6,703,670  6,194,842 

Mineral  lubricating  oil  ......  1,153,357  937,041 

Electrical  machinery  ........  7,435,467  7,133,556 

Other   machinery    .........  *  9,214,719  9,080,826 

Motor  "bodies  and  parts  .....  1,413,880  1,117,889 

Motor  chassis  and  parts  .....  12,764,559  7,136,921 

Motor  cycles,  side  cars,  etc  .  .  688,692  484,509 
Timber  — 

Dressed    ..........  .  ......  1,304,208  1,256,652 

Undressed    ...  ........  ....  3,526,618  3,804,451 

Tobacco,   unmanufactured    ...  2,018,295  1,938,590 

Tires,  pneumatic  and  other    ...  2,101,357  1,082,590 

Other  rubber  manufactures  .  .  395,557  364,648 
Crude   rubber,    rubber    waste, 

etc  .....................  2,329,719  1,959,416 

Exports  i 

Butter     ..  ...............  -.  5,465,347  6,903,918 

Frozen  beef   ........  .I,....  1,627,998  2,377,967 

Frozen  lamb   ..............  1,540,354  981,120 

Frozen  mutton    .........  ...  517,253  257,386 

Dried    fruits   ..............  1,649,143  1,601,831 

Apples     ...................  624,040  1,633,424 

Other  fresh  fruits  ..........  181,533  187,196 

Babbit"  skins   ..............  2,837,663  2,492,522 

Sheepskins    ........  ..  ......  3,440,061  4,424,711 

<£!easv      .....  .  ..........  53,411,147  58,767,745 

Scoured  V  ...............  5,820,500  6,811,818 

Piff  lead    .,,  .......  ..  ____  -  3,852,792  3,511,699 

2i5c       ....................  551,404  1,477,999 

"Wheat     ...................  20,785,414  14,629,899 

.  ........  6,254,316  5,229,212 


COMMERCE,  Australian  imports  and  exports 
were  lower  in  value  in  1927-28  than  in  1926- 
27.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  decrease 
was  the  heayy  decline  in  imports  of  merchandise. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  excess  of  im- 
ports ow  exports  amotinted  to  £1  9,821*41  1  and 
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in  1927-28  to  only  £6,521,391.  The  adverse  trade 
balance,  accordingly,  declined  over  £13,000,000. 
Exports  of  merchandise  in  1927-28  showed  an  ex- 
pansion of  £5,258,727  over  shipments  in  1926- 
27,  but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  in 
exports  of  specie  and  bullion.  A  comparison  of  the 
totals  of  trade  for  1926-27  and  1927-28,  and  the 
movement  involved,  is  afforded  by  the  table  given 
on  page  73. 

The  values  of  the  principal  items  in  Aus- 
tralian trade  in  merchandise  during  1927-28  are 
compared  with  those  for  the  previous  fiscal  year 
in  the  accompanying  table: 

The  greatest  decrease  in  imports  for  the  year 
occurred  in  receipts  of  motor-car  chassis  and 
parts,  which  showed  a  decline  of  over  £5,000,- 
000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  1926- 
27  figures.  There  was  also  a  noticeable  decrease 
in  imports  of  textiles.  Higher  prices  for  wool 
raised  the  value  of  exports  of  this  commodity 
considerably.  The  poorer  wheat  harvest  on  the 
other  hand,  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  £6,155^,515 
in  the  value  of  wheat  sent  overseas.  Exports  of 
sheepskins  increased  nearly  £1,000,000,  but  the 
value  of  rabbit  skins  declined.  Butter  exports  in- 
creased £1,438,571  in  1927-28  as  compared  with 


bullion,  and  merchandise,  respectively,  for  1926- 
27.  There  was  a  decrease  of  but  £1,390,414  in 
1927-28  in  exports  of  merchandise.  The  total 
value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Aus- 
tralia in  1927-28  amounted  to  £35,520,981,  com- 
pared with  £41,331,798  in  1926-27,  a  decrease  of 
£5,810,817. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  estimates  for  1927-28 
were  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Common- 
wealth treasurer  on  Sept.  28,  1927 — somewhat 
later  than  usual.  The  delay  was  due  to  the  trans- 
fer of  the  seat  of  government  from  Melbourne  to 
Canberra,  which  has  now  become  the  permanent 
home  of  the  Commonwealth  Government.  Total 
ordinary  revenues  provided  in  the  budget  (con- 
solidated revenue  fund)  are  estimated  at  £78,- 
860,190,  while  total  ordinary  expenditures  from 
consolidated  revenues,  including  contribution  to- 
ward payment  of  interest  charges  on  state  debts, 
are  estimated  at  £78,812,329.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  extraordinary  expenditures  of  £9,000,- 
000  for  Commonwealth  purposes  out  of  the  loan 
fund.  The  budget  estimates,  ordinary  revenues, 
and  expenditures  for  1927-28  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


COMMONWEALTH  BUDGET  ESTIMATES,     CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  FUND,  1927-28 
(From   Commonwealth   Treasurer's   state  ment  to  Parliament  of  Sept.  38,  10S7) 


Revenue 
Indirect  taxation: 

1926-27 
(actual*) 

£ 

31  832  600 

1927-28 
(estimated) 
£ 

33,150,000 
11,650,000 

44,800,000 

2,170,000 
1,400,000 
9,800,000 
380,000 

13,750,000 

12,391,000 
575,000 

Expenditures 

War,     repatriation,     and    de- 
fense a      

1926-27 
(actual) 
£ 

34,000,365 
1,317,178 

9,144,589 
660,280 
3,288,495 

2,937,233 
182,532 

11,285,899 
902,806 
411,220 

2,623,852 
515,277 

1927-28 
(estimated) 
£ 

34,326,658 
1,655,320 

9,400,000 
675,000 
3,121,010 

3,079,774 
284,049 

12,223,353 
970,225 
615,405 

3,000,000 
313,623 

11,719,878 

Special  appropriations  : 
Interest  and  sinking  fund  6 
Invalid    and    old-age    pen- 

Total  indirect  taxes    . 

43,552,478 

Direct  taxation: 
Land  tax  - 

2,615,900 

Other  c     

Ordinary      departmental      ex- 
penses ^ 

Estate  duties  
Income  tax   - 

11,126,278 

Additions,    new    works,     and 

Entertainments  tax 
War  -time  profits  tax 

366,159 
-28,357 

...   15,442,331 

Postmaster    General's    depart- 

Commonwealth   railways    .... 
Commonwealth    Territories    -  . 
Interest    on    loans    raised    for 
States     ....        ... 

Business  undertakings: 
Post    office,     telegraph, 

and 

nftAQ    fiStft 

Miscellaneous    services    

Total      ordinary     expendi- 
tures     

telephones     
Commonwealth  railways 

477,734 

67,269,726 

69,664,417 

Total  business  undertakings  12,126,372  12,966,000 

Commonwealth  Territories  ....          47,175        169,190 
Other  revenues   6,999,879     7,175,ouu 

Total    revenues :.  .78,168,235  78,860,190 


Capitation  payments  and  spe- 
cial grants  to  States  .... 

Contributions  toward  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  State 
debts  


8,469,912 


Total  expenditures 
Surplus    


75,532,638  78,812,329 
2,635,597  47,861 


*  Including  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  Common- 
wealth debts. 

»  Other  than  on  war  loans.  . 

« Includes  grants  to  States  for  main  roads. 

1926-27  shipments.  A  decline  of  over  £1,000,000 
appeared  in  exports  of  flour. 

Trade  between  Australia  and  the  United  States 
suffered  considerably  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1928,  because  of  depressed  conditions  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  although  the  United  States 
share  of  Australia's  total  imports  declined  but 
slightly.  The  value  of  exports  from  Australia  to 
the  United  States  in  1927-28  amounted  to  £9,- 
113,353  as  compared  with  £18,502,834  in  1926- 
27.  Of  the  1927-28  total  £2,001,422  represented 
exports  of  specie  and  bullion  and  £7,111,931 
represented  exports  of  merchandise,  as  compared 
with  £10,000,590,  and  £8,502,244,  for  specie  and 


&  Other  than  defense  and  post  office. 
*  Special  grants  to  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia 
only. 


The  budget  for  1927-28  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  financial  agreement  between 
the  States  and  Commonwealth  would  receive  the 
consent  of  the  state  legislatures  and  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliament.  Accordingly  provision 
was  made  in  the  budget  for  the  contribution  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  sum  of  £8,469,912 
toward  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  states' 
debts.  In  line  with  this  agreement  there  was 
provided  an  additional  sum  of  £165,533  to  cover 
increased  interest  payments  to  the  states  on  the 
value  of  properties  transferred  to  the  Common- 
wealth upon  and  after  federation.  Other  salient 
features  of  the  budget  were  the  reductions  in 
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income-  and  land-tax  rates.  The  income-tax  rate 
readied  a  peak  in  1920-21  when  it  was  nearly 
71  per  cent  above  the  original  rate  adopted  in 
1915.  Reductions  were  inaugurated  in  1922-23 
and  by  1925-26  the  rate  was  reduced  to  20  per 
cent  above  the  original.  It  was  proposed,  in  order 
to  give  further  relief  to  the  individual  taxpayer, 
to  reduce  the  rate  to  10  per  cent  above  the  origi- 
nal. A  10  per  cent  reduction  was  also  proposed  in 
the  land  tax.  The  total  reductions  thus  effected 
were  expected  to  be  partly  covered  by  increased 
receipts  from  customs  and  excise  duties. 


which  had  beset  the  Commonwealth  in  the  last 
few  years,  when  he  wished  to  keep  labor  out  of 
power.  One  of  these  disputes  occurred  during 
September,  when  a  strike,  accompanied  by  vio- 
lence, occurred  in  the  shipping  industry.  The 
strikers  defied  the  governmental  channels  which 
had  been  set  up  to  meet  such  emergencies,  and 
for  a  time  it  appeared  that  open  revolt  against 
the  Commonwealth  Government  might  take  place, 
but  strong  measures  by  the  central  Government 
and  the  Governor  of  South  Australia,  soon  had 
the  strike  well  in  hand,  although  the  effect  on 


COMBINED'  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATE  P  UBLIC  DEBT,   ON  JUNE   30,   1921   TO   1927 


Debt  on  June 
1921    

»  30  —  Public  debt  of 
Commonwealth 
,  £401,720,024 

Public  debt  of 
States 
£474,847,459 

Aggregate 
&    876,567,483 

Deduction  for 
duplication 
£  48,551,637 

Combined 
debt 
£    828,015,846 

1922    

,  416,070,509 

523,489,389 

939,559,898 

55,182,665 

884,377,233 

1923    

410,996,316 

550,878,641 

961,874,957 

56,390,011 

905,484,946 

1924 

415,600  099 

595,364,487 

1,010,964,586 

55,953,000 

955,011,586 

1925    

,  430,948,062 

606,058,254 

1,037,006,316 

71,135,472 

965,870,844 

1926    , 

,  458,443,351 

643,452,406 

1,101,895,757 

87,531,051 

1,014,364,700 

1927    

,  461,067,742 

675,796,456 

1,136,864,198 

105,491,784 

1,  031,372,414  a 

1928 

494  129  100 

a  Includes  £2,024,022  representing  net  amount  of  Commonwealth  indebtedness  on   account  of  Federal   Cap- 
ital Territory. 

business  was  such  that  it  was  feared  that  Aus- 
tralia would  take  a  long  time  to  emerge  from  the 
serious  depression  which  she  had  been  in  since 
1926. 

On  October  9,  the  central  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved and  a  general  election  was  called  for 
November  17.  The  chief  issue  of  the  campaign, 
which  was  very  hotly  contested,  was  the  question 
of  arbitration,  compulsory  or  otherwise,  in  indus- 
trial disputes.  The  Nationalist-Country  party 
coalition  hoped  to  strengthen  their  cause  by 
showing  the  people  that  the  shipping  strike  men- 
tioned above  had  caused  untold  damages  and 
might  have  been  prevented  had  the  strikers  made 
use  of  the  machinery  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  arbitration.  The  Labor  party  advocated 
the  repeal  of  the  measures  that  Premier  Bruce 
stood  for  and  advocated,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  protective  tariff  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  central  Government  at  the  expense  of 
the  states.  The  result  of  the  election  was  favor- 
able to  the  coalition  government,  although  Labor 
made  a  gain  of  nine  seats  and  the  coalition  lost 
a  similar  number.  The  Bruce  government  now 
controlled  43  votes  as  against  52  in  the  previous 
Parliament  and  the  labor  opposition  controlled  32 
as  against  23.  Premier  Bruce  made  several 
changes  in  the  membership  of  his  cabinet.  (See 

alSO  EXPLOBATION.) 

AUSTRIA.  A  republic  of  central  Europe,  pro- 
claimed Nov.  12,  1918,  after  the  revolution  fol- 
lowing the  World  War;  boundaries  defined  by 
the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  signed  Sept.  19,  1919. 
It  consists  of  the  following  nine  provinces;  the 
City  of  Vienna,  Lower  Austria,  Upper  Austria, 
Salzburg,  Styria,  CarintMa,  Tirol,  Vorarlberg, 
and  Burgenland. 

AEEA  AND  POPULATION.  According  to  tlie  cen- 
sus of  Mar.  7,  1923,  the  total  area  was  32,369 
square  miles  and  the  population,  6,534,481,  giv- 
ing a  density  of  202  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
The  area  of  the  Austrian  provinces  before  the 
World  War  was  39,012  square  miles  and  the 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  7,- 
529,935,  According  to  the  1923  census,  the  City 
of  Vienna,  which  constitutes  a  province,  had  a 
population  of  1,865,780,  making  up  28.55  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
other  chief  cities  with  their  populations  on  Mar. 


•  COMMUNICATIONS.  The  total  number  of  regis- 
tered vessels  in  1926  was  2232  of  398,799  tons. 
In  the  oversea  trade  of  1926-27,  1624  vessels  of 
5,558,875  tons  entered  and  1637  of  5,605,100 
tons  cleared  the  ports  of  Australia.  The  total 
mileage  of  railways  open  to  traffic  in  1927  was 
25,513  miles. 

GOVEKNMENT.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  king,  who  acts  through  a  governor-general, 
assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  responsible 
ministers,  who  must  be  members  of  the  federal 
parliament,  comprising  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives.  The  senate  consists  of  at  least 
six  members  from  each  of  the  original  states, 
elected  for  six  years,  one-half  of  whom  are  re- 
newed every  three  years;  while  the  house  of 
representatives  consists  of  approximately  twice 
as  many  members  as  there  are  senators,  the 
representation  being  apportioned  among  the 
several  states  according  to  the  population  shown 
at  the  last  census.  The  number  in  the  house  in 
1928  was  76  and  in  the  senate  36.  The  Governor- 
General  in  1928  was  Baron  Stonehaven  of  Ury, 
and  the  ministry  was  as  follows:  Prime  Minister, 
Minister  for  External  Affairs,  and  Minister  for 
Health,  Stanley  M.  Bruce;  Treasurer,  Dr.  E.  C. 
G.  Page;  Home  and  Territories,  C.  W.  C.  Marr; 
Attorney-General,  J.  G.  Latham;  Postmaster- 
General^  W.  G.  Gibson;  Trade  and  Customs,  H. 
E.  Pratten;  Works  and  Railways,  W.  C.  Hill; 
Defense,  Sir  T.  W.  Glasgow;  Repatriation,  Sir 
N.  R.  Howse;  Vice  President  of  the  Executive 
Council,  Sir  G.  F.  Pearce;  Markets  and  Migra- 
tion, T.  Paterson;  Honorary  Ministers,  T.  W. 
Crawford  and  A.  J.  McLachlan. 

HISTORY.  Australia  passed  a  comparatively  un- 
eventful'and  fairly  prosperous  year.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Bruce  strengthened  his  political  fences  by 
cementing  the  friendships  between  his  National- 
ist party  and  the  Country  party  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Page,  which  had  one  common  end 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Labor  party  and  the 
prevention  of  its  rise  to  power  in  the  Common- 
wealth Government  as  it  had  done  in  the  vari- 
ous state  governments.  It  was  only  a  coalition 
between  the  Nationalist  and  Country  parties  that 
permitted  the  Bruce  government  to  retain  power 
after  the  elections  of  1925.  Perhaps  ^  Premier 
Bruce  had  in  mind  the  many  labor  difficulties 
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7,  1923,  were:  Graz,  152,706;  Linz,  102,081; 
Innsbruck,  56,401;  Salzburg,  37,856;  Wiener 
Neustadt,  36,956;  St.  Polten,  31,619;  Klagen- 
furt,  27,423;  Steyr,  22,111;  Modling,  18,677; 
Villach,  22,070;  Wels,  16,412;  and  Baden,  22,- 
217.  The  movement  of  population  in  1926  was: 
Births  118,039;  deaths,  94,081;  marriages,  45,- 
877;  divorces  (excluding  Burgenland),  5350.  The 
number  of  emigrants  in  1926  was>  3895. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  education  is  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  but  exemptions 
are  easily  obtained  for  children  of  the  age  of 
12  and  over.  The  cost  of  elementary  instruction 
is  borne  chiefly  by  the  communes  and  provinces. 
Tn  1925  there  were  in  the  Republic  5252  public 
and  private  elementary  schools,  with  29,125 
teachers  and  717,571  pupils.  Secondary  education 
is  provided  by  gymnasia,  realschulen,  middle 
schools,  and  middle  schools  for  girls.  In  1925 
there  were  145  secondary  schools  of  all  types 
with  3593  teachers  and  44,513  pupils.  There  are 
three  universities  maintained  by  the  state, 
namely,  Vienna,  which  had  824  teachers  and 
9511  students  in  1925;  Graz,  276  teachers  and 
2347  students;  and  Innsbruck,  195  teachers  and 
1567  students.  There  were  also  in  the  same  year 
two  technical  high  schools  at  Vienna;  37  train- 
in^  colleges  for  teachers;  one  theological  high 
school;  high  schools  for  agriculture,  mining,  art, 
and  music;  and  12  theological  colleges,  of  which 
10  were  for  Roman  Catholics. 

PBomraciON.  Agriculture  continues  to  be  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  people.  The  total 
acreage  sown  in  1926  amounted  to  437bb,7U» 
acres.  Of  this  total,  2,105,479  were  in  Lower 
Austria  and  1,036,679  in  Upper  Austria.  The 
•principal  crops  with  their  acreage  and  yield  in 
metric  tons  in  1926  were:  Wheat,  500,334  acres, 
256,864  tons;  rye,  972,272  acres,  475,315  tons; 
barley,  362,352  acres,  197,555  tons;  oats,  777,- 
042  acres,  434,796  tons;  potatoes,  439,043  acres, 
1,287,782  tons;  turnips,  128,596  acres,  1,202,- 
449  tons.  Although  Austria  is  chiefly  agricul- 
tural, the  foodstuffs  produced  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population.  The  produc- 
tion of  raw  sugar  in  1925-26  was  78,145  metric 
tons.  The  latest  livestock  census  showed  282,- 
C51  horses,  1,074,864  cows,  302,103  oxen,  68,- 
143  bulls,  and  717,236  calves.  , 

Notwithstanding  Austria  was  deprived  of 
many  of  her  mineral  resources  as  a  result  of 
the  World  War,  she  still  possesses  minerals  of 
considerable  value.  The  production  of  lignite 
in  1926  was  2,957,700  tons  and  of  anthracite, 
157,300  tons.  The  output  of  iron  ore  was  1,094,- 
400  tons  in  1926,  and  of  pig  iron,  331,635  tons. 
Some  copper,  zinc,  lead,  and  salt  (76,768  tons 
in  1926)  are  also  produced.  Piano  making,  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles,  furniture,  and  tex- 
tiles represent  the  only  industries  of  any  impor- 
tance. The  nine  factories  of  the  Austrian  tobacco 
monopoly  in  1926  made  218,357,000  cigars,  4,- 
568,362,000  cigarettes,  and  48,967  metric  quin- 
tals of  smoking  tobacco. 

COMMERCE.  The  foreign  trade  of  Austria  in 
1927  amounted  to  5,180,000,000  schillings,  of 
which  3,141,000,000  represented  imports  ,and  2,- 
039,000,000  exports.  The  principal  imports  in 
1926  were:  Grain,  flour,  and  rice  (857,400  tons)  ; 
coal  and  fuel  (5,188,121  tons) ;  wines  (7,028,472 
gallons) ;  stone  and  building  material  (173,- 
203  tons)  ;  raw  cotton  (29,935  tons)  ;  rubber 
(2272  tons);  glass  (15,381  tons);  iron  goods 
(41,744  tons).  The  principal  exports  were  tim- 
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ber  (1,502,535  tons);  ores  (77,426  tons);  fruit 
(11,695  tons)  ;  sugar  beet  (7360  tons)  ;  furniture 
(25,651  tons);  chemicals  (39,970  tons).  Austria 
is  one  of  those  countries  which  may  normally 
be  expected  to  show  a  trade  deficit  and  yet 
maintain  its  economic  equilibrium  by  other 
foreign  income  sufficient  to  offset  its  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  to  some  extent.  It  has  been 
stated  that  a  large  part  of  the  industries  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  are  still 
owned  in  Austria  and  pay  dividends  to  Vienna. 
The  recovery  of  Vienna  as  a  financial  and  com- 
mercial centre  contributes  important  foreign 
revenue  for  services  rendered.  To  this  may  ^be 
added  the  earnings  on  transit  traffic,  tourist 
trade,  and  remittances  from  Austrians  abroad. 

FINANCE.  Total  expenditures  foreseen  for  1928 
amounted  to  1,786,522,000  schillings,  with  total 
revenues  of  1,630,977,000  schillings,  leaving  a 
deficit  slightly  over  155,000,000  schillings.  Ex- 
penditures, however,  include  a  sum  of  191,120,- 
000  schillings  for  capital  investment,  such  as  rail- 
way electrification,  telephone-cable  laying,  road 
building,  etc.  Excluding  investment  items,  the 
1928  budget  would  show  a  surplus  of  approxi- 
mately 35,600,000  schillings.  As  in  1927,  in  budg- 
eting the  state  enterprises,  the  Government 
resorted  to  gross  figures.  The  operating  budget 
of  the  state  railways  is  not  included  in  the 
Federal  budget,  and  the  expenditures  which  ap- 
pear on  account  of  the  railways  are  largely  for 
capital  purposes. 

AUSTRIAN   BUDGET   PROPOSALS   FOR  1928 
(In  thousands  of  schillings,  each  exchanging  at 

$0.1406) 

Item  Actual,  Estimated,  Proposed, 

Expenditures  1986  1927  1928 

Federal  administration  1,015,704  1,073,539  1,144,054 

Government  monopolies  6,393  201,630  209,371 

Government  enterprises  47,418  327,624  338,404 

State  railways    ......  108,348  105,608  94,693 

Total    ,. 1,177,863    1,708,4011,786,522 


939,979 

199,740 

5,521 

206 


919,523  965,769 

390,130  408,870 

241,534  256,333 

115  5 


Revenues 

Federal  administration 
Government  monopolies 
G-overnment  enterprises 
State  railways  

Total    1,145,446    1,551,302  1,630,977 

In  the  budget  of  the  Federal  Administration 
proper,  the  expenditure  for  1928,  as  compared 
with  the  budget  estimates  in  1927,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  70,500,000  schillings,  or  7  per  cent; 
the  estimated  increase  in  revenue  was  46,250,000 
schillings,  or  5  per  cent.  Of  the  total  expenditure 
in  this  group,  203,000,000  schillings  (18  per 
cent)  were  devoted  to  pensions,  and  269,000,- 
000  schillings  (23  per  cent)  to  social  adminis- 
tration, principally  unemployment  doles,  making 
a  total  of  472,000,000  schillings  of  unproductive 
expenditures  that  represent  41  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Administration. 
Expenditures  on  account  of  the  national  debt 
were  estimated  at  165,000,000  schillings,  or  14.5 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Expenditures  for  military 
purposes  increased  from  79,700,000  to  88,600,000 
schillings  and  constituted  almost  8  per  cent  of 
the  total  expenditures. 

Revenue  from  taxation  was  estimated  at  679,- 
000,000  schillings,  as  against  646,000,000  in  1927; 
while  this  figure  is  still  below  the  717,000,000 
schillings  actually  collected  in  1926,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
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policy  with  the  Austrian  Government  to  greatly 
underestimate  its  revenues.  The  budget  estimates 
for  the  government  enterprises  showed  a  proposed 
deficit  of  82,000,000  schillings.  Of  this  sum,  75,- 
300,000  schillings  represented  the  net  cost  to  the 
government  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  services. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  Austrian  Federal  Kail- 
ways,  according  to  the  official  report  for  1927, 
had  a  fairly  successful  year  despite  the  economic 
difficulties  which  continue  to  beset  the  country. 
The  length  of  the  Austrian  Federal  Railways 
at  the  close  of  1927  totaled  4863  kilometers,  of 
which  1479  kilometers  were  double  track.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Railways  were  operating 
944  kilometers  of  track  for  the  account  of  private 
owners.  Operating  revenues  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $85,300,000  ($82,100,000  in  1926) 
and  operating  expenses  to  $78,600,000  ($77,700,- 
000  in  1926). 

The  rolling  stock  in  operation  at  the  close  of 
the  year  comprised  2663  locomotives,  5460  pas- 
senger cars,  30,298  freight  cars,  and  1715  service 
and  mail  cars.  The  condition  of  the  rolling  stock 
depreciated  greatly  during  the  War  and  shortage 
of  funds  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  restore  it  to  efficient  normal  conditions. 
At  the  close  of  1927  the  management  of  the 
Federal  Railways  announced  that  it  had  decided 
to  postpone  indefinitely  all  electrification  work 
for  which  definite  commitments  had  not  been 
made.  (Consult  preceding  YEAR  BOOK.)  This  de- 
cision had  been  subject  to  much  criticism  in 
government  circles,  as  well  as  in  the  electrical 
"industry,  but  up  to  the  close  of  1928  the  admin- 
istration had  persevered  in  its  policy  of  relin- 
quishing its  former  schemes  of  electrification, 
nor  did  it  appear  likely  that  this  policy  would 
suffer  any  radical  change  in  the  near  future.  At 
the  end  of  1927,  593  kilometers  of  the  state  rail- 
ways had  been  electrified,  as  compared  with  474 
kilometers  at  the  end  of  1926. 

GOVERNMENT.  According  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  which  went  into  operation  on 
Nov.  10,  1920,  Austria  was  declared  to  be  a 
federal  republic,  composed  of  eight  provinces 
and  the  city  of  Vienna.  A  president  is  chosen  for 
four  years  by  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  He 
may  not  be  reflected  more  than  once.  The  legis- 
lature is  bicameral,  comprising  an  assembly  (Na- 
tionalrat)  and  a  first  chamber  (Bundesrat). 
The  powers  of  the  latter  are  advisory.  At  the 
elections  held  on  April  24,  1927,  the  following 
parties  were  returned:  Christian  Socialists,  73; 
Social  Democrats,  71;  German  Nationalists,  12; 
Peasants'  party,  9.  President  in  1928,  Dr. 
Michael  Hainisch  (elected  in  1920,  reflected  in 
1924) .  The  ministry  as  formed  on  May  19,  1927, 
was  composed  as  follows:  Chancellor  and  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Ignaz  Seipel  (Chris- 
tian Socialist) ;  Vice  Chancellor,  Karl  Hartleb 
(Peasants'  party)  ;  Justice,  Dr.  Franz  Ding- 
hofer  (Pan  German)  ;  Social  Welfare,  Dr.  Joseph 
Resch  (Christian  Socialist) ;  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Andreas  Thaler;  Finance,  Dr.  Victor 
Kienbock;  Commerce  and  Communications,  Dr. 
Hans  Schuerff;  Education,  Dr.  Richard  Schmitz; 
Defense,  Karl  Vaugoin. 

HISTORY 

Probably  the  outstanding  development  in  Aus- 
trian history  was  the  great  decline  in  the  strength 
of  the  Socialists,  with  the  consequent  increase  in 
strength  of  the  Clericals  and  the  middle  classes. 

As  noted  in  the  preceding  YJSAB  BOOK,  a  bloody 
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struggle  occurred  in  July,  1927,  which  was  virtu- 
ally a  revolt  against  the  Seipel  government.  From 
that  time  on  the  power  of  the  Socialists  began  to 
diminish,  and  at  the  close  of  1928  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  in  many  quarters  that  the  year 
1929  would  see  the  passing  of  the  remaining  ele- 
ments of  Socialist  strength,  such  as  the  rent  laws. 
An  outgrowth  of  the  riotous  summer  of  1927  was 
the  creation  of  a  bourgeois  private  army,  aimed 
primarily  at  the  socialists'  armed  forces  that  par- 
aded the  streets  of  Vienna  at  will. 

The  struggle  between  the  Clericals  and  the 
Socialists  went  on  apace,  however,  although  the 
Socialists  were  indubitably  losing  ground. 
Charges  and  countercharges  were  hurled  at  each 
group  by  the  other  and  many  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year  and  some  of  the  meetings  of  Parlia- 
ment resembled  real  old-fashioned  street  brawls. 
In  February,  the  Socialists  exercised  their  consti- 
tutional rights  and  compelled  the  ministry  to 
call  a  special  session  of  Parliament.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  Socialists  charged  that  the  Government 
was  using  the  newly  formed  bourgeois  private 
army  to  coerce  the  Socialists  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  Government.  The  lie  was  passed  freely 
between  the  two  groups  and  it  was  necessary  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  to  prevent  physical  combat. 
At  a  local  election  in  Vienna  held  early  in  March, 
the  declining  strength  of  the  Socialists  was 
further  indicated  when  they  failed  to  elect  police 
commissioners. 

THE  TYROL  QUESTION  AGAIN.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  the  old  question  of  the  protection  of 
the  German  minorities  in  Tyrol  came  to  the  fore 
again  and  resulted  in  extensive  comment  in  the 
press  of  Austria  and  Italy,  but  nothing  construc- 
tive was  actually  done  to  relieve  the  situation. 
On  February  23,  considerable  time  was  devoted 
to  the  problem  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  for 
the  first  time.  Although  the  Tyrolese  had  com- 
plained long  and  bitterly  because  of  the  obvious 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Italy  to  Italianize  Tyrol, 
the  Austrian  Government  had  failed,  to  take  any 
notice  of  conditions  there  officially.  On  the  above 
mentioned  date,  however,  the  matter  was  put  be- 
fore the  Parliament  in  vigorous  terms  by  Deputy 
Kolb,  a  member  of  Chancellor  SeipeFs  own  party. 
Kolb  described  in  ringing  terms  the  various  re- 
strictive policies  undertaken  by  Italy  with  regard 
to  citizenship,  German  associations,  and  freedom 
of  speech  and  press.  Chancellor  Seipel  himself,  in 
a  speech  which  was  praised  throughout  Austria 
and  in  Central  Europe  in  general,  expressed  his 
sincere  feelings  for  the  plight  of  Ms  countrymen 
who  were  being  ground  under  the  heels  of  Mus- 
solini. He  claimed  that  Austria  had  no  desire  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  problems  of  a  neigh- 
boring country,  but  that  freedom  of  speech,  which 
Austria  believes  in  and  practices,  permitted  the 
discussion  of  such  problems  in  an  orderly  fashion 
and  before  a  duly  elected  assembly.  While  dep- 
recating the  fact  that  his  country  could  not 
appeal  to  Italy  directly  or  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, he  felt  that  the  entire  matter  was  before  a 
higher  tribunal  than  either  of  these,  that  is,  the 
conscience  of  tae  world. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Mussolini  made  one  of 
his  usual  replies  to  any  attack  on  Fascism.  He 
categorically  denied  the  Austrian  charges  and. 
went  on  to  show  what  Italy  had  done  in  a  mate- 
rial way  for  the  people  and  country  oi  Tyrol. 
He  was  roundly  applauded  by  Ms  hearers,  par- 
ticularly when  he  greeted  the  suggestion  that 
the  League  of  Nations  should  investigate  the 
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question  of  minorities  with  something  closely 
akin  to  contempt  for  the  League.  He  stated  that 
this  was  the  last  time  he  would  ever  mention  the 
question,  but  he  wanted  the  Tyrolese,  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  the  entire  world  to  know  that  the 
Brenner  Pass  was  a  necessary  safeguard  for  Italy 
and.  as  such  she  was  willing  to  defend  it  to  her 
last  drop  of  blood.  He  intimated  that  deeds  would 
take  the  place  of  words  in  the  future,  comment- 
ing indirectly  on  the  strength  of  Italy  and  the 
weakness  of  Austria. 

The  Austrian  press  reported  Mussolini's  speech 
with  scarcely  any  comment.  Diplomatic  relations, 
however,  became  very  strained  with  the  result 
that  the  Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna  took  his 
leave  from  that  city  for  almost  four  months.  The 
matter  was  virtually  settled  for  the  time  being 
when  Chancellor  Seipel  admitted  to  Mussolini 
that  he  was  not  interested  in  the  political  but 
merely  in  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  situation. 
Needless  to  say,  Chancellor  Seipel  was  bitterly 
attacked  both  in  Austria  and  Tyrol  for  his  sur- 
render to  Mussolini's  mailed  fist.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  the  Tyrol  question,  although  still  a 
matter  for  diplomatic  discussion,  seemed  des- 
tined to  remain  one  of  the  sore  spots  of  Europe, 
one  which  might  rival  the  Balkans  as  being  the 
"tinder  box"  of  Europe. 

TJiqTGW  WITH  GEEMANT.  "Anschluss,  as  tne 
movement  for  a  union  between  Austria  and  Ger- 
many was  styled,  was  very  much  to  the  front 
during  1928,  and  seemed  to  be  gathering  mo- 
mentum. Practically  every  shade  of  Austrian 
opinion  seemed  to  be  open  to  propaganda  for 
a  Teutonic  union,  even  the  extreme  Catholics 
seeming  to  favor  the  scheme.  The  greatest  mani- 
festation of  Anschluss  occurred  in  the  sum- 
mer during  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Sing- 
ing Societies,  which  gathered  at  Vienna  pre- 
sumably to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Franz 
Schubert.  The  gathering  of  so  many  peoples 
from  Germany  and  Austria  was  made  the  occa- 
sion for  bringing  Anschluss  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  country.  The  speakers  decried  the 
movement  as  a  political  one,  which  is  the  typi- 
cal French  attitude  toward  it,  and  reiterated 
that  it  was  purely  cultural  and  fast  becoming 
a  fact  even  though  no  official  recognition  of  it 
was  being  taken  by  either  government.  Dr. 
Seipel  had  taken  a  stand  in  opposition  to  such 
a  -union,  but  it  was  also  a  well-known  fact  that 
he  would  not  enter  into  any  economic  agree- 
ment with  any  of  the  succession  states  which 
does  not  include  Germany. 

THE  OCTOBER  KIOTS.  A  repetition  of  the  July, 
1927,  riots  was  narrowly  averted  in  October, 
when  on  the  seventh  of  that  month  the  So- 
cialists and  bourgeois  army  came  into  near  con- 
flict at  Wiener  Neustadt,  a  city  about  30  miles 
from  Vienna  and  long  known  as  a  Socialist 
stronghold.  The  Socialists  had  made  all  ar- 
rangements to  hold  a  parade,  when  it  became 
known  that  the  Eeimwehr,  as  the  bourgeois 
armed  forces  are  called,  planned  to  hold  a  pa- 
rade in  the  same  city  at  the  same  time.  Many 
thought  that  this  was  merely  a  show  of  force 
on  the  part  of  the  anti-Socialists  and  an  indi- 
cation of  what  would  occur  If  the  Socialists 
attempted  to  control  the  city  of  Vienna  in  the 
future  by  show  of  arms. 

The  announcements  of  the  rival  parades  were 
out  in  time  to  allow  the  citizens  of  the  city 
to  make  such  provisions  as  they  could  against 
damage  to  private  property.  Shops  were  closed 
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and  business  was  at  a  standstill.  When  the  day 
came,  the  Federal  Government  sent  10,000  troops 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  every  known  method  of 
fighting  rioting.  These  troops  patrolled  the 
streets  so  effectively,  that  although  both  the 
Socialists  and  the  Heimwehr  paraded,  no  fight- 
ing and  consequently  no  casualties  occurred.  The 
only  tangible  result  of  the  demonstration  was 
a  meeting  of  leaders  of  various  political  parties 
to  consider  the  question  of  disarming  political 
organizations. 

THE  ELECTION  OF  A  PRESIDENT.  According  to 
the  Austrian  constitution,  a  president  of  the  Ke- 
public  is  only  eligible  for  reelection  once.  The 
first  President,  Dr.  Michael  liainisch,  was  elected 
in  December,  1920,  and  was  reflected  in  Decem- 
ber, 1924.  Naturally  his  term  of  office  expired 
in  December,  1928,  and  the  question  of  a  suc- 
cessor was  a  pressing  one,  particularly  when 
one  considers  the  feeling  between  the  Socialists 
and  the  Clerical  party.  Dr.  Seipel,  the  Chancel- 
lor and  leader  of  the  Clerical  party,  suggested 
that  the  constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  per- 
mit Dr.  Hainisch  to  be  elected  again.  The  So- 
cialists opposed  this  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
create  a  dangerous  precedent  and  might  even 
lead  the  way  to  a  dictatorship.  They  even  hinted 
that  Dr.  Seipel  had  the  latter  idea  in  mind  and 
if  the  constitution  were  amended  might  become 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency  himself. 

When  the  Socialists  remained  obdurate.  Dr. 
Seipel  cast  his  strength  in  favor  of  the  candidacy 
of  Wilhelm  Miklas,  president  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  a  member  of  his  own  party.  Herr 
Miklas  was  elected  on  the  third  ballot,  the 
first  two  failing  to-  give  a  majority.  The  So- 
cialists, who  were  supporting  Karl  Renner,  cast 
blank  ballots,  when  the  third  vote  was  taken. 
The  new  President  was  56  years  old  and  was 
an  educator  before  entering  politics.  He  had 
presided  over  the  National  Assembly  since  1923. 
In  most  quarters  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
opponent  of  Anschluss,  but  he  was  a  very 
available  candidate  because  he  had  made  very 
few  political  friends.  Before  the  balloting,  Dr. 
Seipel  attempted  to  have  Dr.  Hainisch  elected 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  during  which  time  a 
consideration  of  the  constitution  would  be  taken 
up  with  a  view  to  broadening  the  powers  of 
the  President  as  well  as  permitting  him  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  instead  of  by  Parliament. 
This  proposal  was  defeated  by  the  assembly,  tout 
it  was  expected  that  some  changes  would  be  made 
even  if  the  Chancellor  had  to  make  concessions 
to  the  Socialists  to  gain  the  two-thirds  major- 
ity which  was  necessary  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion. 

ATTTHORS'  LEACHTE  OF  AMEBICA.  A  na- 
tional organization  of  authors,  artists,  drama- 
tists, »and  screen  writers;  founded  and  incorpor- 
ated in  1912,  for  the  purpose  of:  procuring 
adequate  copyright  legislation,  both  international 
and  domestic;  protecting  the  rights  and  property 
of  all  those  who  create  copyrightable  material; 
advising  all  such  in  the  disposal  of  their  produc- 
tions and  obtaining  for  them  prompt  remunera- 
tion therefor;  disseminating  information  among 
them  as  to  their  just  rights  and  remedies.  The 
League  supplies  to  its  members  confidential  in- 
formation relating  to  publishers,  theatrical  and 
motion-picture  producers,  art  buyers,  and  other 
persons  and  companies  engaged  in  the  purchase, 
sale,  publication,  or  production  of  copyrightable 
material.  The  League  is  divided  into  four  de- 
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partments  or  guilds;  the  American  Dramatists, 
the  Authors'  Guild,  the  Guild  of  Free  Lance 
Artists,  and  the  Screen  Writers'  Guild.  The  of- 
ficers for  1928  were:  President,  Owen  Davis; 
vice  president,  Arthur  Train;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Louise  Sillcox.  The  headquarters  of  the 
League  are  at  2  East  23rd  Street. 

AUTOGYRO.  See  AERONAUTICS. 

AUTOMOBILE  BACI3STG.  Louis  Meyers  of 
Redlands,  Calif.,  won  the  highest  rating  among 
the  automobile  racing  drivers  in  1928.  The  an- 
nual 500-mile  classic  at  the  Indianapolis  Speed- 
way, which  was  witnessed  by  150,000  persons, 
was  won  by  Meyers  who  covered  the  distance  in 
5  hr.,  01  min.,  33,75  sec.,  averaging  99.482  miles 
per  hour.  Ray  Keeeh  of  Philadelphia  ranked  next 
to  Meyers  in  successful  competition,  winning  the 
100-mile  race  at  Syracuse,  1ST.  Y.,  and  the  185- 
mile  contest  at  the  Rockingham  Speedway,  Salem, 
N.  H.,  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  City  Speedway 
race  over  a  100-mile  course. 

Captain  Malcolm  Campbell,  famed  English 
driver,  lowered  the  world  record  for  a  mile  at 
Daytona  Beach,  Ma.,  traveling  at  the  rate  of 
206.95602  miles  an  hour.  In  attempting  to  bet- 
ter this  record  Frank  Lockhart  was  killed  at 
the  same  place.  Keech,  however,  improved  Camp- 
bell's mark  at  Daytona  Beach,  his  time  being 
207.5526  miles  an  hour.  In  addition  to  Lock- 
hart,  Fred  Comer,  another  driver,  was  killed  at 
the  Salem,  N.  H.,  track  and  Norman  K.  Batten 
and  Earl  DeVore  lost  their  lives  when  the  Vestris 
sank  off  the  Atlantic  coast. 

AUTOMOBILES.  In  1928  American  auto- 
mobile production  again  established  a  new  rec- 
ord. The  total  production  of  cars  and  trucks 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  4,630,000, 
or  nearly  30  per  cent  more  than  that  in  1927 
(3,573,671)  and  nearly  3  per  cent  greater 
than  the  best  previous  year,  1926,  when  it  was 
4,503,531.  The  year  was  eventful  on  the  busi- 
ness side  of  the  industry,  opening  as  it  did  with 
Ford  still  preparing  for  production  of  the  new 
Model  A,  and  speculation  rife  as  to  whether  it 
would  get  into  production  soon  enough  to  com- 
pete  with  its  rivals  in  the  lowest-price  class. 
Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  year  produc- 
tion was  small  for  Ford,  but  in  the  latter  half 
was  speeded  up  so  that  the  year  closed  with 
considerably  more  than  half  a  million  of  the 
new  models  sold. 

Many  important  developments  in  the  way  of 
new  models  came  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  six-cylinder  Chevrolet,  displacing  the 
four  and  selling  at  practically  the  same  price, 
revealing  the  direction  in  which  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  was  proposing  to  combat 
Ford  competition.  This  also  meant  the  entire 
abandonment  of  the  four-cylinder  field  by  Gen- 
eral Motors,  as  it  was  building  only  sixes  and 
eights. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  new  Buick  was  pre- 
sented in  an  entirely  new  body  design  and  ra- 
dically improved  mechanically.  Later  came  the 
new  "400"  series  of  the  Nash  and  finally  many 
other  new  models  were  announced  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  National  Automobile  Show 
in  January  at  New  York. 

Fierce-Arrow  made  its  de"but  in  the  eight- 
cylinder  field.  Packard  discontinued  its  six-cyl- 
inder line  and  produced  only  eights.  Hudson  and 
Essex  remained  in  the  six-cylinder  fold  but  have 
been  greatly  improved  mechanically  and  reduced 
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in  price.  A  number  of  the  new  lines  offered 
considerably  more  at  lower  figures  than  ever 
before. 

Characteristic  of  all  the  new  models  was  great- 
er attention  to  eye  appeal  in  body  lines  and 
color.  Practically  all  lines  showed  some  mechani- 
cal improvements  as  well,  although  mainly  in 
the  nature  of  refinements  rather  than  radically 
new  features.  Two  more  cars  had  four  forward- 
speed  transmissions,  the  Durant  and  the  Stutz. 
The  Graham-Paige  had  introduced  this  feature 
the  year  before.  The  Willys-Knight  and  Whippet 
cars  featured  a  new  finger-tip  control  of  the 
horn,  lighting,  and  starter  from  one  button  on 
the  top  of  the  steering  column. 

New  models  as  a  whole  reflected  efforts  toward 
greater  comfort  and  convenience  for  driver  and 
passengers.  Easier  gear  shifting,  simplified 
chassis  lubrication,  quicker  "pick-up"  through 
more  power  and  less  tiring  steering  and  brak- 
ing controls  were  generally  evident.  Four-wheel 
brakes  were  universally  supplied,  the  last  of 
the  two-wheel-brake  ears  having  changed  to  the 
four-wheel  type.  In  means  of  operation  as  be- 
tween the  mechanical  and  hydraulic  types,  ad- 
herents to  one  or  the  other  form  were  about 
equally  divided  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  which 
if  either  of  these  types  would  ultimately  pre- 
dominate. 

In  the  effecting-  of  easier  riding  qualities,  there 
had  been  marked  improvement  in  spring  suspen- 
sions, the  provision  of  shock  absorbers  as  stand- 
ard equipment  on  almost  all  cars  except  a  very 
few  lower-priced  lines,  better  weight  distribu- 
tion, wider  and  more  comfortable  seats — all  to 
overcome  jars  and  bumps  from  the  road.  To 
reduce  vibration  from  the  motive  parts,  there 
was  more  use  of  rubber  insulators  in  engine  and 
other  mountings,  better  engine  counterbalance, 
vibration  dampeners,  lighter  reciprocating  parts 
and  quieter  gearing. 

STATISTICS.  Toward  the  close  of  1928  the  usual 
statement  from  the  National  Automobile  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  preliminary  facts  and  figures 
of  the  automobile  industry  gave  the  information 
from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

Of  the  total  production  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  1928  before  mentioned,  4,630,000, 
passenger  cars  represented  4,044,000  and  motor 
trucks  586,000.  Of  the  passenger  cars  3,441,600, 
or  85  per  cent,  were  closed  models.  This  is  a 
reversal  of  the  situation  in  nine  years,  for  only 
17  per  cent  of  the  cars  produced  in  1920  were 
closed.  The  wholesale  value  of  the  vehicles  pro- 
duced during  the  year  was  $3,045,820,000,  made 
up  of  $2,630,500,000  for  passenger  cars,  or  86 
per  cent,  and  $415,320,000  for  trucks.  The  average 
retail  price  of  ears  was  $876  and  of  trucks, 
$950. 

Tire  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  pro- 
duced in  1928,  78,500,000  tires.  The  wholesale 
value  of  tires  sold  for  replacement  was  $670,000,- 
000.  The  wholesale  value  of  parts  and  accesso- 
ries for  replacement  and  of  service  equipment 
sold  totaled  $950,000,000. 

The  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  through- 
out the  world  in  1928  was  computed  to  be  31,- 
725,000.  Kegistration  in  the  United  States  ac- 
counted for  24,750,000,  or  78  per  cent,  of  which 
21,630,000  were  passenger  cars  and  3,120,000 
motor  trucks.  The  gain  in  motor-vehicle  regis- 
tration in  the  United  States  over  the  previous 
year  was  7  per  cent.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  these 
vehicles,  or  5,450,000,  were  owned  by  farmers. 
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The  United  States  had  3,013,584  miles  of  high- 
ways about  a  fifth  of  which,  615,000  miles,  was 
surfaced. 

During  the  year  1928  the  making,  selling,  and 
repairing  of  motor  vehicles  with  allied  lines 
gave  employment  to  4,110,000  persons.  The  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  collected  during 
the  year  taxes  on  motor  vehicles  amounting  to 
$785,386,000.  This  included  motor-vehicle  regis- 
trations, gasoline  taxes,  and  excise  taxes  up  to 
May  29,  1928,  on  which  date  these  taxes  were 
removed. 

Purchasing  out  of  income  was  being  more  and 
more  recognized  by  bankers,  writers  on  financial 
questions,  and  students  of  economics  as  a  sound 
practice  bringing  within  the  reach  of  those  of 
moderate  means  benefits  they  would  not  other- 
wise enjoy  and  stimulating  business  for  the 
producers  of  utilities.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  58  per  cent  of  new 
cars  were  sold  on  time  with  an  average  note  at 
time  of  purchase  of  $606  and  52  per  cent  of 
new  trucks  with  purchase  notes  averaging  $832. 
Used  cars  also  were  largely  bought  on  time  with 
an  average  purchase  note  of  $295. 

Something  of  what  the  automobile  industry 
means  to  other  lines  of  business  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures :  The  railroads  in  1928  handled 
3,600,000  carloads  of  automobile  freight.  Of  all 
rubber  consumed  in  the  United  States,  85  per 
cent  was  used  by  the  automobile  industry.  Like- 
wise 60  per  cent  of  all  plate  glass  produced,  12 
per  cent  of  the  copper  and  15  per  cent  of  the 
iron  and  steel  were  consumed  by  the  automobile 
industry,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  gasoline  pro- 
duction was  used  by  motor  vehicles.  The  lat- 
ter amounted  to  10,860,000,000  gallons  and  motor 
oil  consumption  to  434,000,000  gallons.  The  crude 
rubber  used  by  the  American  motor  industry 
in  1928  was  814,000,000  pounds  and  for  tires  the 
cotton  fabric  used  was  299,500,000  pounds. 

The  3,120,000  motor  trucks  in  use  were  in 
the  hands  of  some  2,271,000  owners  indicating 
what  a  part  was  played  in  transportation  of 
goods  by  this  agency.  Fifty-nine  railroads  were 
using  trucks  as  part  of  their  shipping  service. 
The  growing  use  of  motor  busses  for  passenger 
transportation,  both  short  and  long  haul,  was 
striking.  In  1928  their  registration  had  reached 
92,000.  Busses  were  taking  an  important  place 
in  extending  the  advantages  of  better  education 
in  the  rural  communities  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  14,850  consolidated  schools  were  using  them. 
In  extending  their  services  to  points  not  reached 
by  rails,  365  street  railways  were  using  9900 
motor  busses;  67  steam  railroads  were  using  1250. 
For  competition  with  railways,  see  RAILWAYS. 

By  far  the  most  spectacular  progress  in  the 
automobile  industry  in  recent  years  was  shown 
in  the  increased  participation  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. In  1928,  including  United  States  exports 
and  the  Canadian  output,  which  was  entirely 
of  United  States  models,  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  sold  outside  of  the  United  States  was 
810,000.  This  was  17.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
produced  and  an  increase  in  foreign  sales  over 
1927  of  26  per  cent.  Exclusive  of  Canadian  pro- 
duction and  foreign  assemblies  of  motor  vehicles 
of  United  States  design,  exports  of  motor  vehi- 
cles from  the  United  States  had  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  four  years.  The  value  of 
motor  vehicles,  parts,  and  tires  sold  outside  of 
the  United  States  in  1928  was  $680,600,000. 
Compared  to  exportation,  importation  was  in- 


significant, the  number  of  foreign  motor  vehicles 
purchased  in  the  United  States  being  only  520. 

What  the  motor-vehicle  retail  business 
amounted  to  in  numbers  of  units  is  strikingly 
indicated  by  the  following  figures:  The  total 
number  of  car  and  truck  dealers  as  nearly  as  it 
could  be  determined  was  53,700.  The  public 
garages  numbered  51,600.  Service  stations  and 
repair  shops  totaled  95,400,  and  supply  stores, 
79,100.  The  gasoline  business  was  a  considerable 
factor  in  itself,  the  number  of  gasoline  filling 
stations  being  estimated  to  be  317,000  and  the 
number  of  gasoline  pumps  in  use  604,000. 

LEGISLATION.  Some  quite  important  develop- 
ments occurred  during  the  year  in  the  matter 
of  legislation  as  related  to  the  use  of  vehicles. 
Most  significant  of  these  was  the  completion 
of  a  Model  Municipal  Traffic  Ordinance  by  the 
National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway 
Safety  in  which  ten  associations  vitally  interest- 
ed cooperated  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce at  the  instance  of  Secretary  Hoover, 
This  supplemented  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code 
proposed  by  the  same  body  two  years  before  and 
recommended  for  adoption  by  State  legislatures. 
More  rapid  adoption  of  the  uniform  code  was 
anticipated  in  1929  when  43  State  legislatures 
would  'be  in  session.  Both  were  aimed  to  correct 
the  inconvenience  and  even  danger  arising  out 
of  the  present  variation  in  State  laws  and  city 
regulations  that  were  so  confusing  to  drivers  of 
automobile  traveling  from  one  State  into  an- 
other. See  BOADS  AND  PAVEMENTS. 

The  unfavorable  experience  of  Massachusetts 
with  a  compulsory  liability  insurance  law  did 
much  to  turn  the  tide  of  sentiment  against  such 
legislation.  Dealers  and  automobile  clubs  were 
opposing  it  and  it  was  improbable  that  complete 
compulsory  liability  insurance  would  be  enacted 
into  law  by  other  States.  Drivers'-license  laws, 
one  of  the  strong  features  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle 
Code,  were  growing  in  favor  as  being  in  the 
interest  of  safety  and  several  States  were  likely 
to  adopt  them.  See  also  INSURANCE. 

Especially  interesting  was  the  change  of  front 
on  the  part  of  law-makers  on  the  question  of 
speed  regulation.  Several  States  had  raised  their 
speed  limits  apparently  becoming  more  con- 
cerned over  those  who  drive  too  slow  than  over 
those  who  drive  too  fast,  because  of  increasing 
difficulty  in  coping  with  congestion  on  their 
highways.  Four-wheel  brakes  with  their  quicker 
stopping  ability  were  coming  so  generally  into 
use  that  it  was  held  that  faster  speeds  were 
permissible  with  no  sacrifice  of  safety.  The  same 
influence,  desire  to  increase  highway  capacity 
as  well  as  to  preserve  the  roads,  was  having  its 
bearing  on  the  requirement  of  pneumatic  instead 
of  solid  tires  on  heavy  duty  trucks.  This  was 
being  voluntarily  accomplished  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  felt  laws  need  not  be  urged. 

In  the  field  of  Federal  legislation  consider- 
able thought  and  discussion  were  given  to  some 
equable  way  to  regulate  busses  operating  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Several  bills  were  before  the 
last  1928  session  of  Congress,  but  as  there  was  no 
general  agreement  among  interested  parties  as 
to  What  should  be  the  character  of  such  legisla- 
tion no  definite  action  was  taken. 

See  also  MILITARY  PROGRESS. 

AVIATION".   See  AERONAUTICS. 

AVIATION",  NAVAL.  See  NAVAL  PROGRESS. 
'  AYSCOTTG-H,     JOHN.     See     BICKERSTAFFE- 
DREW, 
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AZERBAIJAN,  a'zer-bl~}an'.  A  new  state 
constituted  in  1918,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  two 
former  Russian  provinces  of  Baku  and  Yelisavet- 
polj  bounded  on  the  east  Tby  the  Caspian  Sea,  on 
the  west  by  Georgia  and  Armenia,  on  the  south 
by  Persia,  and  on  the  north  by  Georgia,  North- 
ern Caucasus,  and  Daghestan.  The  official  name 
of  the  state  is  the  Azerbaijan  Socialist  Soviet 
Republic.  Area,  about  32,950  square  miles  and 
the  population,  according  to  official  Russian 
figures,  in  1926,  2,313,172  of  whom  75  per  cent 
are  Moslem.  Baku,  the  centre  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, is  the  capital  and  has  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 447,000.  In  1925-26,  134,855  pupils 
attended  primary  and  secondary  schools.  There 
were  also  trade-technical  schools ;  teachers'  train- 
ing centres,  higher  educational  institutions,  and 
workers'  faculties.  The  oil  industry,  in  1926-27, 
had  an  estimated  production  of  625,500,000  poods. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
in  1917,  Azerbaijan,  Armenia,  and  Georgia 
formed  a  federation,  but  this  broke  up  after  a 
few  weeks,  when  the  three  constituent  elements 
each  declared  its  independence.  Two  months  after 
the  de  facto  independence  of  Azerbaijan  was 
recognized  by  Great  Britain  in  1920,  the  Bol- 
sheviks overthrew  the  government  and  thence- 
forth the  government  was  under  Soviet  control. 

BADEN,  ba'den.  A  constituent  state  of  the 
German  Republic,  with  a  republican  form  of 
government  since  Nov.  22,  1918;  formerly  a 
grand  duchy  in  the  German  Empire;  bounded  by 
Bavaria  on  the  east  and  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
Palatinate  on  the  west.  Area,  5819  square  miles; 
population  in  1925,  2,312,462,  as  compared  with 
2,195,580  in  1919.  Capital,  Karlsruhe,  with  145,- 
694  inhabitants  in  1925.  The  largest  city  is 
Mannheim  with  247,486  inhabitants  in  1925. 
Of  the  total  population  of  the  state  in  1925, 
1,115,477  were  males  and  1,196,985  females.  The 
majority  of  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic. 
Education  is  free,  general,  and  compulsory,  the 
schools  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 
For  higher  education  there  are  universities  at 
Heidelberg  and  Freiburg,  In  1926  the  total  area 
under  cultivation  was  2,098,142  acres.  Among 
the  agricultural  products,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  are  the  most 
important.  In  1925,  30,755  acres  were  planted  to 
the  vine  and  the  yield  of  wine  was  6,488,232  gal- 
lons. In  1927,  12,522  acres  were  under  tobacco. 
In  1926  there  were  622,324  cattle,  486,601  pigs, 
44,836  sheep,  149,367  goats,  69,459  horses.  The 
budget  for  1928  and  1929  fixed  the  ordinary 
revenue  at  275,800,000  gold  marks  and  the  or- 
dinary expenditure  at  281,200,000  gold  marks. 

The  present  constitution  dates  from  Mar.  21, 
1919,  and  vests  the  executive  power  in  a  cabinet 
comprising  the  state  president,  five  ministers, 
and  three  state  councilors  without  portfolios*  all 
of  whom  are  elected  by  the  legislature.  Legis- 
lative power  resides  in  a  single  chamber  body 
known  as  the  Landtag.  The  constitution  abol- 
ishes all  privileges  of  birth  and  religion  and 
under  it  women  are  endowed  with  the  same  rights 
as  the  men,  being  eligible  to  all  public  offices. 
There  is  universal  suffrage  for  all  persons  of 
either  sex  over  20  years  of  age.  The  initiative, 
referendum,  and  proportional  representation  have 
been  introduced.  The  Landtag  elected  on  Oct. 
25,  1925,  for  the  term  ending  Oct.  25,  1929,  had 
72  members  distributed  among  the  several  par- 
ties at  the  beginning  of  1927  as  follows:  Centre, 
28;  Socialists,  16;  German  Democratic  party, 


6;  Right,  9;  German  People's  party,  7;  Com- 
munists, 4;  Economic  Union,  2.  State  President 
at  the  beginning  of  1928,  G.  Trunk,  who  also 
held  the  post  of  Minister  of  Justice.  Dr.  P.  J. 
Schmitt  was  Minister  of  Finance,  A.  Remmele, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  O.  Leers,  Minister 
of  Religion  and  Education. 

BAGDAD.  See  AKCH^OLOGY. 

BAHA'MAS.  A  group  of  islands,  north  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  off  the  southeast  coast  of 
Florida,  29  in  number,  of  which  20  are  inhabited. 
They  also  include  G61  keys  and  over  3000  reefs. 
The  islands,  which  are  of  coral  formation,  have 
an  area  of  4404  square  miles  and  a  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1921,  of  53,031. 
The  estimated  population  on  Jan.  1,  1927,  was 
58,101.  The  important  islands  with  their  popula- 
tions in  1921,  are  as  follows:  New  Providence, 
containing  the  capital,  Nassau,  12,975;  Andros, 
6976;  Eleuthera,  6048;  Long  Island,  4659; 
Abaco,  3993 ;  Esuma,  3730 ;  San  Salvador,  4273. 
Elmentary  instruction  is  compulsory  from  the 
ages  of  6  to  14.  For  the  calendar  year  1926,  the 
exports  totaled  £406,271,  and  the  imports,  £2,- 
059,755.  The  principal  exports  were  sisal,  sponge, 
lumber,  tomatoes,  shells,  and  preserved  pine- 
apples ;  principal  imports,  foodstuffs,  spirits,  raw 
materials,  and  manufactured  articles.  In  1925- 
26  the  revenue  was  £502,216  and  the  expenditure, 
£374,176.  The  public  debt  in  1926  was  £151,123. 
Ship  entries  in  1926,  1159  vessels  of  539,786  tons: 
clearances,  984  vessels  of  528,559  tons.  The 
islands  are  administered  by  a  governor  who  is  as- 
sisted by  an  executive  council  and  a  legislative 
council,  each  of  nine  members  and  a  legislative 
assembly  of  29  members,  the  franchise  being 
based  on  a  small  property  qualification.  Governor 
and  Commander-in-chief  in  1928,  Maj.  Charles 
William  Orr. 

BAKHMETEEF,  bak'mSt'ef,  GEORGE  S.  For- 
mer Ambassador  of  Russia  to  the  United  States, 
died  at  Paris  on  August  29.  His  first  diplomatic 
post  was  that  of  an  attach^  in  London.  Later  he 
served  as  secretary  in  Paris,  Athens,  and  Wash- 
ington. He  distinguished  himself  while  an  envoy 
to  Bulgaria,  by  dissuading  King  Ferdinand  from 
attacking  the  Turks  in  Macedonia.  In  1905  he 
was  sent  to  Japan  and  succeeded  in  alleviating 
the  hostility  aroused  by  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
That  accomplished,  the  popular  Ambassador  re- 
turned to  Washington  in  1911,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1917,  when  he  resigned  his  last  of- 
ficial post  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution. 

BAKU.  See  AZERBAIJAN. 

BALDWIN",  BIKD  THOMAS.  American  psychol- 
ogist and  educator,  died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  May 
12,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  He  was  born  at 
Marshallton,  Pa.,  and  studied  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard  University,  and  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  After  holding  positions  in 
pedagogy  and  psychology  at  various  institutions, 
he  became  lecturer  in  educational  psychology 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.» 
1916-17,  and  research  professor  in  educational 
psychology  and  director  of  the  Iowa  Child  Wel- 
fare Research  Station,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
in  1917.  He  was  a  major  in  the  Sanitary  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  1918-19,  and  later  chief  psychologist 
and  director  of  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
soldiers  at  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  G.  He  wrote;  P%swal  Gmwtfa 
cmd  School  Prvgre&s;  Pfrysioal  growth  from 
Birth,  to  Maturity;  The  Mental  Qrm&tfo  Owrve 
of  Formed  and  Superior  OhiMrm;  The 
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ogy  of  the  Pre-school  Child,  besides  many  articles, 
bulletins,  and  reviews  on  educational  and  psycho- 
logical topics. 

BALKAN  STATES.  The  collective  term  ap- 
plied to  those  states  which  make  up  the  Balkan 
peninsula  in  southeastern  Europe  north  and  west 
of  the  JEgean  Sea.  See  ALBANIA,  BULGARIA, 
GKEECE,  JUGOSLAVIA,  RUMANIA,  and  TUKKEY. 

BALTIMORE.  For  restoration  of  Fort  Me- 
Henry,  see  CELEBRATIONS. 

BALTZELL,  WINTON  JAMES.  American  writer 
on  music  and  editor,  died  at  New  York,  January 
10.  He  was  born  at  Shiremanstown,  Pa.,  Dec. 
18,  1864,  and  was  educated  at  Lebanon  Valley 
College,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  the  Music  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. From  1890  to  1897  he  taught  at  Read- 
ing, Pa,,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  editor  of 
The  fitude.  In  1899-1900  he  taught  the  history 
and  theory  of  music  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, and  then  returned  to  The  $tude,  until  1907. 
He  was  editor  of  The  Musician,  1907-19,  and 
secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of  Music 
from  1919.  He  wrote:  A  Complete  History  of 
Music  (1905);  Balt&ell's  Dictionary  of  Musi- 
cians (1911),  and  textbooks  on  the  theory  and 
history  of  music. 

BANG-,  MBS.  NINA.  Danish  stateswoman,  died 
March  25.  She  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, in  October,  1866.  She  obtained  a  degree 
in  history  in  1894.  She  was  a  student  of  econom- 
ics, and  wrote  much  on  that  subject.  In  political 
belief  Mrs.  Bang  was  a  Socialist.  From  1913 
to  1917  she  was  a  member  of  the  Copenhagen 
city  council,  and  in  1918  she  was  elected  to  the 
Landsthing,  the  upper  house  of  the  Danish  Legis- 
lature. In  1924  she  became  the  first  woman  mem- 
-  ber  of  a  Danish  cabinet,  as  minister  of  educa- 
tion, and  she  held  the  portfolio  until  1926.  She 
attracted  international  attention  by  her  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  Danish  national  anthem, 
declaring  that  it  was  too  warlike. 

BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN.  The 
dominant  national  organization  of  banks  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  membership  of  over  20,- 
000  banks,  out  of  a  total  of  27,000  in  the  country, 
and  comprises  among  its  members,  it  is  estimat- 
ed, in  excess  of  90  per  cent  of  the  nation's  ag- 
gregate banking  capital  funds  of  $8,000,000,000 
and  total  resources  of  $69,000,000,000.  The  as- 
sociation has  four  major  divisions,  each  devoted 
to  the  special  interests,  technical  advancement, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  respective  classes  of 
banks  indicated  in  their  titles,  as  follows:  The 
National  Bank  Division  5  the  Savings  Bank  Divi- 
sion; the  State  Bank  Division;  and  the  Trust 
Company  Division.  Within  the  organization  there 
are  also  three  sections  devoted  to  general  inter- 
bank interests  as  follows:  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking  Section,  which  is  the  educational 
arm  of  the  organization,  with  an  enrollment  of 
38,000  students  from  banks  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  a  general  membership  of  63,000 ;  the 
Clearing  House  Section,  which  promotes  the  or- 
ganization of  city  and  county  bank  groups  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  business  transactions 
and  common  welfare  through  clearing  houses, 
clearing-house  examiner  systems,  and  mutual 
credit  bureaus;  and  the  State  Secretaries  Sec- 
tion, which  forms  a  link  between  the  national 
organization  and  the  State.  There  is  also  a  Pro- 
tective Department  which  prosecutes  continually 
a  country-wide  campaign  of  prevention,  protec- 
tion, and  investigation  for  all  member  banks, 


in  respect  to  criminal  operations  against  banks. 
The  association  conducts  a  legal  department, 
which  keeps  bankers  informed  on  developments 
in  the  field  of  banking  law  and  watches  the  in- 
terests of  banking  and  the  public  in  both  State 
and  National  legislation,  in  connection  with  the 
association's  State  and  Federal  legislative  com- 
mittees and  councils,  which  seek  to  present  the 
best  banking  viewpoints  to  the  legislators. 

During  1928  the  organization  gave  special  at- 
tention to  maintaining  equitable  bank  taxation 
and  to  the  modernization  of  such  taxation,  and 
continued  its  extensive  research  into  the  causes  of 
bank  failures  which  resulted  in  the  application 
of  the  finding  that  the  remedy  lay  in  larger  mini- 
mum capital  for  banks,  the  granting  of  charters 
only  where  there  was  a  real  need  for  increased 
banking  facilities,  more  drastic  State  supervision 
of  banks,  and  the  organization  of  group  bank 
associations  for  mutual  help. 

The  American  Bankers'  Association  Education- 
al Foundation  completed  its  campaign  in  1927  to 
raise  a  fund  of  $500,000  to  be  employed  in  the 
furtherance  of  scholarships  and  research  in  bank- 
ing and  finance  in  college,  and  in  1928  allocated 
167  loan  scholarships  in  annual  units  of  $250 
to  students  in  colleges  throughout  the  country. 
In  addition,  the  Education  Commission  conduct- 
ed lectures  on  banking  and  business  in  schools 
and  civic  clubs  throughout  the  country. 

Each  autumn  the  association  holds  its  annual 
convention,  which  draws  up  a  statement  of  ?he 
organization's  policies,  and  in  the  spring  the 
executive  council  holds  its  meeting.  The  latter 
group  is  a  representative  body  proportioned  to 
the  membership  in  all  States  and  is  qualified  to 
take  action  upon  certain  association  matters. 
The  continuing  activities  of  the  association  are 
carried  on  by  a  permanent  staff,  functioning  in 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  organization 
at  110  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  under 
the  direction  of  the  executive  manager,  Fred  N. 
Shepherd.  There  is  also  an  Administrative  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  15  members  including  the  na- 
tional ofiicers,  heads  of  the  various  divisions  and 
sections,  and  certain  others,  which  stands  as  the 
ad  interim  governing  authority  between  meetings 
of  the  convention  and  the  executive  council. 

The  problems  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  A.  B.  A.  at  its  fifty-tourth  annual  conven- 
tion which  opened  at  Philadelphia  on  Oct.  1, 
1928,  were  the  credit  situation,  farm  relief, 
proposed  bank-tax  legislation,  the  new  system 
of  small  salary  loans,  crime,  and,  of  special 
interest,  the  new  regional  clearing  houses  that 
have  been  evolved  as  a  check  on  bank  failures. 
The  ofiicers  elected  for  1928-29  were:  Craig  B. 
Hazelwood,  Vice  President  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.,  as  president;  John  Gr.  Lons- 
dale,  President  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  first  vice  president;  Rome  C.  Stephen- 
son,  Vice  President  St.  Joseph  County  Savings 
Bank,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  second  vice  president; 
and  W.  D.  Longyear,  Vice  President  Security 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,,  treas- 
urer. 

BANKS  AND  BACKING-.  As  during  the 
year  1927,  credit  expansion  continued  to  be  the 
dominating  feature  in  the  banking  field,  the 
year  1928  thus  maintained  the  upward  move- 
ment which  had  already  gained  such  headway 
and  in  some  quarters  greatly  exaggerated  and 
developed  it.  There  was  an  increase  all  around 
in  the  operations  of  the  banks  of  every  class, 
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and  while  there  appeared  to  be  a  decidedly  bet- 
ter solvency  situation,  as  shown  by  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  failures,  fundamental  altera- 
tion in  asset  conditions  was  such  as  to  afford 
strong  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  banking 
system  as  a  whole  was  decidedly  weaker  in 
so  far  as  liquidity  and  general  soundness  was 
concerned,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  than  it  was 
at  the  beginning.  Nevertheless,  the  year  was 
profitable  and  successful,  from  the  earnings 
standpoint,  while  the  great  movement  in  value 
of  bank  stocks,  although  temporarily  checked 
and  suspended  during  the  middle  part  of  the 
year,  was  substantially  maintained,  recovering 
lost  ground  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close. 

NATIONAL  BANKS.  The  national  banking  sys- 
tem continued  to  show  growth  in  assets  but 
not  in  numbers,  there  being  7707  associations 
in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  report  year,  or 
125  less  than  a  year  earlier  (Oct.  31,  1927). 
The  aggregate  resources  of  the  banks  were  $1,~ 
711,656,000,  or  a  growth  of  about  6.3  per  cent. 
Falling  off  in  number  was  due  to  consolidations 
and  retirements,  accompanied  by  some  failures, 
while  it  is  probable  that  greater  care  than 
formerly  was  used  in  passing  upon  applications 
to  organize  new  banks.  Failures  fell  off  about 
60  per  cent  from  the  preceding  year,  there  being 
54  as  compared  with  135  in  1927.  No  new  legis- 
lation of  importance  was  enacted,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  the  system  continued  under  the 
National  Bank  Act  as  amended  by  the  so-called 
McFadden  Act  of  Feb.  25,  1927.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  development  of  the  year  was  seen 
in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  number  of 
banks  authorized  to  undertake  trust  company 
functions,  this  number  being  undoubtedly  stimu- 
lated in  its  expansion  as  the  result  of  the  legis- 
lation of  1927.  Prior  to  that  year  only  101 
national  banks  had  included  the  word  "trust" 
in  their  titles,  whereas  since  that  time  the 
number  has  gone  to  236,  and  the  total  amount 
of  trust  assets  held  in  National  Bank  Trust  de- 
partments at  the  end  of  the  year  was  about 
$3,300,000,000. 

Brief  analysis  of  the  condition  of  national 
banks  is  furnished  by  the  accompanying  table 
in  which  the  chief  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
system  are  contrasted  for  a  series  of  dates.  From 
this  showing  the  continuous  growth  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  system  can  be  noted,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  deposits  and  of  lending  operations 
stands  out  conspicuously.  For  the  report  year 
1928,  the  average  dividend  of  national  banks 


(measured  by  capital  and  surplus)  was  ap- 
proximately 7  per  cent,  and  the  total  net 
addition  to  profits  was  $270,158,000,  or  about 
$18,000,000  more  than  for  the  preceding  year. 

FEDERAL  RESEBVE  MEMBERS.  The  position  of 
Federal  Reserve  member  banks  includes,  as  is 
well  known,  the  facts  as  to  a  body  of  banks 
and  trust  companies  which  comprise  not  only  the 
national  banks  themselves,  but  also  about  1300 
institutions  organized  under  State  charter.  In- 
asmuch as  this  group  of  banks  includes  a  large 

ASSETS   AND   LIABILITIES   OP   624    REPORTING 

MEMBER  BANKS,  TOGETHER  WITH  CHANGES 

DURING    THE    YEAR    ENDED    JANUARY    2. 

1929 

[In  thousands,  000  omitted} 


Increase  or 

Jan.  £,  1929 

decrease  dur- 

ing year 

Loans     and     investments, 

total     

Loans  and  discounts,  total 
Secured  by  TJ.  S.  Govern- 

$23,338,211 
16,962,625  tt 

4  $1,280,905 
41,331,615 

ment   o»3ligations    

631,658 

4353,196 

Secured     by     stocks     and 

bonds     

AD    other   loans    and    dis- 

7,553,386 

4  750,953 

counts     

Investments,    total    

9,279,644  * 
6,375,586  « 

4  570,979 

—  50,710 

TL    S.    Government   securi- 

ties      

2,974,117 

4  147,503 

Other    bonds,    stocks,    and 

securities      

3,401,469  « 

—  198,213 

Reserve  with  Federal   Re- 

serve  banks    

1,859,100 

4  7,267 

Cash  in  vault   

293,947 

—  1,874 

Net  demand  deposits   .... 

14,040,845 

—  165,363 

Time  deposits    
Government  deposits    .... 

6,993,321 
167,167 

4  382,431 
42,998 

Due  from  banks   

1,399,557 

4  10,353 

Due  to  banks    

3,648,004 

—  300,579 

Borrowings     from     IF.     B. 

banks,    total    

930,376 

4536,083 

Secured  by  TJ.  S.  Govern* 

ment    obligations    

931,658 

4353,196 

All    other    

298,718 

4  182,887 

a  December  26  figures,  revised. 

fraction  of  the  entire  body  of  assets  of  commer- 
cial banks,  it  affords  a  rather  better  reflection 
of  actual  changes  in  bank  credit  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  national  figures  alone.  The 
weekly  report  obtained  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  from  about  624  representative  members, 
situated  in  100  cities  and  probably  including 
from  45  to  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  assets  of 
the  banks  of  the  country,  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying statement  which  illustrates  their 
position  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
situation  of  a  year  previously. 


CHANGES  IN  NATIONAL  BANK  POSITION 
[In  thousands  of  doUars] 


1924 
June  30, 

Demand  deposits    9,593,250 

June  SO, 
1935 

10,430,254 

Per  cent  in- 
crease  (4)  or 
decrease  (  —  ) 
since  June 
30,  1924 
4-    8.72 

June  80, 
19S6 

10,778,603 

Per  cent-in- 
crease (41  or 
decrease  (  —  ) 
since  June 
30,1985 
4  3.34 

Time  deposits                     ..    5,259,"933 

5,924,658 

4  12.64 

6,313,809 

4-  6.57 

Loans  and  discounts  *  -  11,978,728 

12,674,067 

-f    5.80 

13,417,674 

4-  5.87 

United  States  and  other  bonds,  stocks,  etc.  .  ,     5,142,328 
Lawful  reserve  with.  Federal  Reserve  banks     1,198,670 

5,730,444 
1,326,864 

June  SO, 
1927 

10,923,729 

4-  11.44 
4-  10.69 

Per  cent  in- 
crease (4)  w 
decrease  (  —  ) 
since  June 
80,1986 
4     1.35 

5,842,253 

1,381,171 

June  SO, 
1928 

11,003,795 

—  1.95 
4-4.09 

Per  cent  m- 
crease  (-J-)  or 
decrease  (  —  ) 
since  June 
80,  "1987 
+    0,73 

7,315,624 

4  15.87 

8,296,638 

4-  13.41 

13,955,696 

4-    4.01 

15,144,995 

-f    8.52 

6,393,218 

4    9.43 

7,147,448 

4-  11,80 

1,406,052 

-I-    1.80 

1,453,383 

4-    3.37 

Includes  rediscounts  and  customers*  liability  under  letters  of  credit. 
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Great  increase  in  operations,  and  particularly 
in  loans  and  discounts,  is  exhibited  by  this 
statement,  the  enlargement  amounting  to  $1,- 
331,000,000  while  the  increase  in  deposits  was 
$218,000,000.  As  the  end  of  the  year  approached, 
banks  of  all  classes  became  very  fully  "loaned 
up,"  and  more  than  ever  dependent  upon  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  with  the  result  that  increases 
in  credit  extension  were  very  promptly  paral- 
leled by  corresponding  increases  (in  due  propor- 
tion) in  the  loan  accounts  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

The  position  of  State  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies ran  substantially  parallel  to  that  of  na- 
tional banks  during  the  year.  In  the  annual  com- 
pilation made  by  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency as  of  June  30,  1928,  demand  deposits  of 
18,522  State  banks  and  trust  companies,  savings 
banks  and  private  banks,  totaled  $13,302,856,- 
000;  and  time  deposits  of  the  same  group,  $20,- 
241,471,000.  Savings  deposits  in  mutual  savings 
banks  were  $8,665,592,000  and  in  stock  savings 
banks,  $1,338,011,000.  The  grand  total  of  de- 
posits of  all  classes  was  given  as  $33,944,265,000, 
while  national  banks  reported  $19,300,433,000, 
an  aggregate  of  $53,244,698,000. 

A  review  of  the  statement  shows  the  continu- 
ation of  the  same  general  tendencies  that  have 
been  at  work  in  recent  years,  and  the  progressive 
enlargement  of  business  on  the  part  of  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  non-national  institutions.  As 
already  noted,  the  larger  of  these  non-national 
institutions  are  included  in  the  statement  of 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS.  Federal  Reserve 
banks  during  the  year  1928  definitely  felt  the 
impetus  of  the  great  expansion  of  credit  that 
was  occurring  and  exhibited  the  effects  of  it  as 
never  before.  They  already  lost  severely  in  gold 
during  the  latter  part  of  1927  and  this  loss  con- 
tinued during  the  early  months  of  1928,  being 
shown  in  a  greatly  reduced  gold  reserve.  The 
accompanying  statement  presents  this  loss  as 
$155,000,000,  but  the  real  amount  was  consider- 
ably greater,  being  masked  by  the  process  of 
"ear-marking." 

Other  changes  in  the  principal  items  involved 
an  unusually  large  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  credit  extended,  this  being  raised  to 
the  highest  figure  for  a  good  many  years  past, 
as  reflected  in  the  item,  total  bills  discounted, 
which  showed  a  figure  of  $1,151,464,000  and  an 
increase  of  $630,000,000.  The  character  of  these 
changes  threw  light  upon  the  general  altera- 
tions which  were  occurring  in  the  member  "banks. 
The  latter  having  become  greatly  expanded  and 
loaned  up,  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  Re- 
serve banks  in  order  to  get  relief  whenever  they 
found  that  the  pressure  upon  them  from  their  cus- 
tomers was  too  hard  to  bear.  Accordingly  prac- 
tically every  increase  in  member-bank  credit 
would  be  reflected  in  a  corresponding  increase  in 
Reserve-bank  credit,  the  outcome  thus  being  to 
develop  a  parallel  state  of  inflation  as  the  year 
proceeded. 

Reserve  banks  had  opened  the  year  with  a 
discount  rate  of  3%  per  cent,  raised  it  pretty 
generally  to  4%  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of 
February,  while  the  eastern  banks  at  the  open- 
ing of  summer  undertook  another  advance  to 
5  per  cent.  There  was  general  opinion  that  the 
rate  was  too  low  and  a  large  party  in^  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  was  anxious  to  bring  about 
an  increase  to  a  still  higher  level.  The  effort, 


RESOURCES  AND  LIABILITIES  OP  THE  TWELVE 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS   COMBINED 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Resources               Jan,  2,  Dec.  26,  Jan.  4, 
1929  1938  1928 
Gold   with   Federal  Re- 
serve  agents    1,233,332  1,171,408  1,477,638 

Gold    redemption    fund 

with  U.  S.  Treasury        73,693  83,171  51,447 


Gold  held  exclusively 

against  F.  R.  notes  1,307,025  1,254,579  1,529,085 

Gold  settlement  fund 

with  F.  R.  Board  685,346  750,186  594,958 

Gold  and  gold  certifi- 
cates held  by  banks  595,256  579,474  618,458 


2,742,501 
146,719 


2,718,525  2,688,827 
83,308         64,093 


757,451 
394,013 


713,759 
453,820 


2,889,220 
81,352 


348,783 
172,096 


Total  gold  reserves   .  .    2,587,627  2,584,239 
Reserves      other      than 

gold     130,898      104,588 

Total    reserves     .... 
Non-reserve    cash    .... 
Bills  discounted: 
Sec.    by    F.    S.    Gov- 
ernment   obligations 
Other  bills  discounted 

Total  bills  discounted  1,151,464  1,167,579      520,879 
Bills    bought    in    open 

market    484,358      489,270       387,131 

U.  S.  Government  se- 
curities : 

Bonds      52,511         52,717       293,322 

Treasury  notes    120,973      104,759      104,583 

Certificates   of   indebt- 
edness              70,469         74,852      229,498 

Total  U.   S.   Govern-  """ 

ment     securities     .  .       243,953      232,328       627,403 
Other    securities    9,885        10,135  880 

Total  bills  and  seeuri- 

^    ties    1,889,660  1,899,312  1,536,293 

Due  from  foreign  banks  728  728  566 

TJncollected  items    826,187  722,108  860,067 

Bank   premises    „ 58,591  60,629  57,972 

All  other  resources    . .  7,715  7,704  15,043 

Total  resources 5,584,714  5,443,401  5,440,513 

Liabilities 
F.    R.   notes   in   actual 

circulation    1,829,364  1,910,838  1,760,710 

Deposits : 
Member  bank — reserve 

account     2,493,757  2,409,195  2,485,757 

Government      30,999         15,782         15,752 

Foreign   bank    5,935          7,534          5  652 

Other  deposits 33,042        22,582        29,138 

Total     deposits    ....  2,563,733  2,455,093  2,536,299 
Deferred        availability 

«     i^ms     776,626  654,553  768,850 

Capital   paid   in    146,953  146,868  132,512 

Surplus     254,398  233,319  233,319 

All  other   liabilities    .  ,  13,641  42,730  8,823 

Total    liabilities     . .  .   5,584,714  5,443,401  5,440,513 

Ratio  of  total  reserves 
to  deposit  and  F.  R. 
note  liabilities  com- 
bined ...  61.9%  61,6%  67.2% 

Contingent  liability  on 
bills  purchased  for 
foreign  correspond- 
ents 325,064  327,315  232,181 


however,  "being  unsuccessful,  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  system  occurring  during  the  year 
tended  on  the  whole  to  impair  the  continuity  of 
policy  which  might  otherwise  have  been  expected, 
and  the  general  feeling  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  autumn  was  that  the  system  was  drift- 
ing without  very  definite  leadership  to  direct  it 
into  the  right  channel. 

BANK  CREDIT.  The  survey  already  made  indi- 
cates the  "broader  tendencies  of  bank  credit  dur- 
ing the  year  1928,  but  a  few  special  phases  call 
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for  particular  mention.  Of  these  the  most  in- 
teresting is  the  great  expansion  of  what  are  called 
brokers'  loans.  These  are  recapitulated  by  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  the  year  as  fol- 
lows, the  increase  shown  between  January  and 
December  being  thus  approximately  $2,000,000,- 
000  or  about  50  per  cent: 

BROKERS'  LOANS 
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1928 

Demand 

Time 

Total 

Jan.     31 
Feb.     29 

$3,392,873,281 
3,294,378,054 

$1,027,479,260  $4,420,352,541 
1,028,200,260    4,322,578,914 

Mar.     31 

3,580,425,172 

1,059,749,000 

4,640,174,172 

April    30 

3,738,937,599 

1,168,845,000 

4,907,782,599 

May     31 

4,070,359,031 

1,203,687,250 

5,274,046,281 

June    30 

3,741,632,505 

1,156,718,982 

4,898,351,487 

July     31 

3,767,694,495 

1,069,653,084 

4,837,347,579 

Aug.    31 

4,093,889,293 

957,548,112 

5,051,437,405 

Sept.   30 

4,689,551,974 

824,087,711 

5,513,639,685 

Oct.      31 
Nov.     30 

5,115,727,534 
5,614,388,360 

763,993,528 
777,255,904 

5,879,721.062 
6,391,644,1264 

Dec.     31 

5,722,258,724 

717,481,787 

6,439,740,511 

The  crude  figures  for  brokers'  loans  thus  given, 
do  not  set  forth  the  entire  details  of  an  interest- 
ing development.*  One  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
situation  was  the  great  increase  of  loans  made 
for  "account  of  others"  under  which  head  are 
included  loans  made  by  private  corporations  and 
by  foreign  banks.  From  both  sources  great  quan- 
tities of  money  came  into  the  market,  corpora- 
tions finding  it  profitable  to  lend  at  8  or  10  per 
cent  the  money  which  they  had  obtained  from 
the  public  on  their  own  obligations  at  5  or  6 
per  cent.  Anxiety  about  the  brokers'-loan  account 
persisted  throughout  the  year,  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  very  large  number  of  persons  who 
were  involved  in  the  market,  and  because  also 
of  the  more  and  more  frozen  character  of  bank 
portfolios.  Generally  speaking,  banks  tended 
more  and  more  to  put  their  funds  into  the  stock 
market  and  to  let  their  portfolios  assume  a 
rather  non-liquid  position.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  close  of  the  year  represented  a  state 
of  things  which  was  generally  viewed  as  rather 
bad,  with  symptoms  of  still  further  deteriora- 
tion. • 

BANK   SUSPENSIONS,    BY    CLASS   OP   BANK 
[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars} 

AU  banks    Member  banks  Non-member 
Month  banks 

Num-    Total     Num- Total  Num-    Total 
ber        de~        ber      de-      ber       de- 
posits posits  posits 


1987 
July      

37 

12,162 

2 

2,638 

35 

9,524 

27 

17,364 

5 

8,881 

22 

8,483 

September      .  .  . 
October        .... 

36 
44 

8,988 
11,542 

6 
9 

1,257 
3,729 

30 
35 

7,731 
7,813 

November    .... 
December     .... 

43 
49 

11,210 
8,476 

6 

7 

3,105 
1,310 

37 
42 

8.105 
7,166 

Total,  12  mos. 

662 

193,891 

124 

66,336 

538 

127,555 

1928 
January     
February     
March    

53 
50 
65 

12,721 
20,767 
19,443 

8 
11 
9 

3,456 
10,982 
4,373 

45 
39 
56 

9,265 
10,685 
15,070 

April    

44 

9,910 

fi 

3,361 

3* 

6,549 

May     

29 

6,968 

5 

2,287 

?,4 

4,681 

June    ..«»..». 

28 

15,209 

?, 

1,699 

ftfi 

13,510 

j-aly     

24 

6,076 

?, 

468 

?,?, 

5,608 

21 

6,927 

4 

2,493 

17 

4,434 

September   .... 
October      
November    .... 
December    .... 

20 
4X 
72 
44 

8,849 
9,134 
28,984 
11,798 

4 
3 
9 
10 

3r806 
1.154 
13,792 
5,204 

16 
38 
63 
34 

5,043 
7,980 
15,192 
6,594 

Total,  12  moB.  491  156,788     73  52,175  418  104,611 


BANK  FAILURES.  The  bank-failure  epidemic 
which  had  shown  signs  of  slackening  during  the 
latter  part  of  1927  continued  to  lose  ground  dur- 
ing the  year  1928  and  as  a  result  total  failures 
for  the  year  were  only  about  491  or  a  little 
more  than  half  the  number  for  1927.  The  ac- 
companying brief  table  furnishes  the  compila- 
tion of  the  results  as  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  for  the  year,  and  shows  marked 
improvement  not  only  in  number  but  in  volume 
of  assets  affected. 

Nevertheless  the  continued  existence  of  so 
many  bank  failures  was  regarded  as  an  extremely 
undesirable  phase  of  the  banking  situation.  It 
apparently  was  not  due  to  any  general  improve- 
ment in  banking  methods  that  curtailment  of 
failures  occurred,  but  rather  to  the  subsidence 
of  agricultural  difficulties  and  the  existence  of 
distinctly  more  prosperous  conditions  the  coun- 
try over.  The  remedies  suggested  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers*  Association  a  year  earlier  for  cor- 
recting tendencies  to  failure  among  banks  were 
not  acted  upon,  but  with  the  decline  of  the 
failure  epidemic  itself,  general  interest  in  the 
evil  as  a  matter  calling  for  real  and  immediate 
correction  seemed  to  fall  off,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  a  rather  disappointing  attitude  of  in- 
difference on  the  whole  subject  was  to  be  noted, 
not  only  among  bankers  but  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  as  well, 

BRANCH  BANKING.  The  subject  of  branch  bank- 
ing which  had  been  so  urgent  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy for  a  year  or  two  received  relatively 
little  attention  during  1928,  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  through  the  process  of  amalgamation 
the  larger  banks  were  finding  it  possible  to 
obtain  about  all  the  branch  accommodations  that 
they  needed.  During  the  year  the  comptroller 
of  the  currency  authorized  the  establishment  of 
103  new  city  branches,  but  at  the  same  time 
42  already  authorized  were  discontinued,  leav- 
ing a  total  of  188  in  all  organized  and  still  ex- 
isting under  the  Act  of  Feb.  25,  1927.  Conver- 
sion of  State  banks,  and  consolidation  of  State 
banks  with  national  banks  added  seventy  new 
branches,  but  thirty-eight  were  lost  by  liquida- 
tion of  banks  or  otherwise.  The  total  in  opera- 
tion under  the  national  system  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  1000.  Prog- 
ress in  branch  banking  among  the  several  States 
largely  took  the  form  of  the  development  of 
chain  banking  although  in  a  few  States  regu- 
larly organized  branches  continued  to  be  added* 
However,  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Eeserve 
System  tended  to  slow  down  progress  of  legiti- 
mate branch  organization  among  member  insti- 
tutions. The  whole  question  remained  about  as 
unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  Progress  in  inter- 
national relations  during  the  year  was  sub- 
stantial owing  to  the  fact  that  a  much  jnore 
highly  stabilized  condition  of  foreign  currencies 
had  been  attained.  This  made  it  possible  to  use 
the  facilities  extended  by  foreign  banks  much 
more  freely  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
thought  of.  The  balances  of  foreign  banks  in 
the  United  States  continued  very  large,  notwith- 
standing that  they  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  heavy  exportation  of  gold  amounting 
to  about  $500,000,000  between  June  30,  1027, 
and  June  30,  1928.  It  was  not  necessary  to  buy 
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as  liberally  abroad  in  the  foreign  bill  market 
as  had  been  the  practice  of  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  during  the  preceding  year,  Federal  Ee- 
serve banks  continued  the  practice  of  ear- 
marking gold  for  foreign  account,  the  United 
States  becoming  gradually  a  base  upon  which 
a  good  many  of  the  stabilized  currencies  of 
the  United  States  rested  by  reason  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  was  practically  a  gold  ex- 
change standard  between  them  and  the  New 
York  market.  Foreign  countries  moreover  began 
to  endeavor  to  develop  a  condition  of  greater 
independence  in  home  matters  and  to  attempt 
the  restriction  of  borrowing  even  by  private 
citizens  in  the  American  market  where  pos- 
sible. 

CONDITIONS  AT  CLOSE  OF  YEAR.  Banking  prob- 
lems at  the  close  of  the  year  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  probable  results  of  the  over- 
expanded  condition  of  domestic  credit,  on  account 
of  the  undue  drafts  made  by  the  Stock  Exchange 
upon  the  banking  funds  of  the  country.  The 
possibility  of  reaction  in  some  serious  form  had 
grown  more  intense  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  gold  movement  out  of  the  country 
which  had  caused  substantial  anxiety  up  to 
July  1st,  had  been  largely  checked,  but  its  re- 
newal at  any  moment  with  correspondingly  bad 
effects  upon  the  maintenance  of  sound  credit 
conditions  in  the  United  States  was  feared  as 
a  decided  possibility.  It  was  generally  felt  by 
business  and  financial  authorities  that  there 
was  much  ground  for  anticipating  unfavorable 
banking  and  credit  developments  during  1929 
and  that  these  could  be  averted  only  by  the 
exercise  of  genuine  skill.  This  left  the  banking 
credit  situation  as  practically  the  only  seriously 
discouraging  feature  of  the  industrial  and  finan- 
cial outlook  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year. 
See  also  articles,  BUSINESS  REVIEW;  FINANCIAL 
REVIEW. 

BAPTISTS.  In  1928  there  were  in  the  United 
States  14  bodies  comprising  that  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  known  as  Baptists,  which 
numerically  constituted  the  second  largest  Prot- 
estant group.  While  the  Baptists  trace  their 
origin  to  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  churches  were  found  in  that 
period  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  first 
Calvinistic  Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don in  1638  and  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
America  was  probably  established  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams in  Providence,  R.  L,  in  1639,  although 
this  honor  is  disputed  by  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Newport,  R.  L,  organized  the  same 
year  or  shortly  after.  As  a  result  of  political 
differences,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the 
question  of  slavery  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the 
Southern  Baptists  withdrew  from  the  national 
organization  in  1845,  forming  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention  which,  since  that  time,  has  func- 
tioned not  as  a  new  denomination,  but  as  an 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  directing  mis- 
sionary and  general  evangelistic  work  in  the 
churches  of  the  Southern  States.  A  National  Bap- 
tist Convention  representing  the  Negro  churches 
was  also  formed.  In  addition  to  the  main  body, 
other  divisions  early  began  to  appear.  These  were 
known  as  "Primitive,"  "United,"  "General," 
"Free,"  etc.  In  its  polity  the  church  is  congrega- 
tional, each  church  being  sovereign  as  to  its  own 
discipline  and  worship.  Applicants  for  the  min- 
istry are  licensed  to  preach  by  the  church  in 
which  they  hold  membership. 


Statistics  prepared  by  the  American  Baptist 
Tear  Book  in  1928  showed  in  the  United  States 
a  total  of  55,584  churches  in  1927,  with  49,454 
ordained  ministers;  2,135  local  associations;  and 
341,585  baptisms  during  the  year,  making  a  mem- 
bership of  8,685,881.  Sunday  schools  numbered 
46,966  with  an  enrollment  of  5,396,439.  Church 
property  was  valued  at  $451,758,600,  and  contri- 
butions" amounted  to  $74,644,005,  of  which  $60,- 
481,118  was  for  current  expenses  and  $14,162,- 
887  for  beneficences.  These  figures  were  divided 
among  the  three  main  groups  of  the  denomina- 
tion as  follows:  The  Northern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, composed  of  37  conventions  in  35  States 
reported  8338  churches;  428  associations;  8850 
ministers;  66,640  baptisms  during  the  year;  1,- 
419,883  church  members;  7217  Sunday  schools 
with  a  membership  of  1,141,720;  and  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  $31,544,284.  The  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  consisted  of  18  State  con- 
ventions and  had  25,561  churches;  980  associa- 
tions; 22,899  ministers;  3,765,001  members,  of 
whom  202,420  were  baptized  during  the  year; 
22,187  Sunday  schools,  with  2,821,079  members; 
and  contributions  of  $40,040,843.  There  were  30 
Negro  Baptist  Conventions  with  21,712  churches; 
728  associations;  17,743  ministers;  3,515,542 
church  members,  73,059  of  whom  were  additions 
by  baptism;  1,448,259  Sunday-school  scholars 
in  17,592  schools;  and  $3,537,999  in  contribu- 
tions. Could  statistics  have  been  adequately  and 
correctly  reported,  they  would  have  revealed  a 
Negro  Baptist  constituency  approximating  5,- 
000,000. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  there  were  three 
conventions;  churches  numbered  1286;  ministers 
824;  members  143,106,  of  whom  5452  were  addi- 
tions by  baptism,  1221  Sunday  schools,  and  113,- 
214  scholars;  and  contributions  amounted  to  $2,- 
858,645.  There  were  also  reported  95  churches 
in  Mexico,  with  50  ministers  and  6147  mem- 
bers. 

The  denomination  maintained  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  235  educational  institutions, 
which  in  1928  had  84,456  students,  5277  instruc- 
tors, property  aggregating  $122,268,300,  endow- 
ments valued  at  $126,624,879,  and  an  annual  in- 
come for  the  year  of  $30,628,888. 

Of  these  institutions,  the  Northern  Baptists 
maintained  60,  the  Southern  Baptists  114,  the 
Colored  Baptists  56,  and  7  were  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  There  were  36  orphanages,  30  homes 
and  34  hospitals  under  the  direction  of  the  de- 
nomination. Large  staffs  of  workers  were  en- 
gaged in  home  missions  and  in  foreign  missions 
in  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  South 
America,  India,  Burma,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  the 
Philippines,  and  European  countries. 

In  addition  to  several  unorganized  groups  of 
foreign-speaking  Baptists  in  North  America, 
there  were  the  following  organized  bodies  which 
held  their  own  conferences;  German-,  Swedish-, 
French-speaking  Baptists  of  New  England, 
Finnish  Baptist  Mission  Union,  American  Mag- 
yar (Hungarian),  Italian,  Danish,  Norwegian, 
Czechoslovak,  Polish,  Rumanian,  Portuguese, 
and  Russian-Ukrainian  Conferences.  Spanish- 
speaking  (Mexican)  Baptists  are  well  organized 
in  some  sections,  North  and  South ;  and  there  are 
unorganized  bodies  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Bap- 
tists. Statistics  for  these  bodies  in  1928  were  as 
follows :  Churches,  944 ;  ministers,  749 ;  baptisms, 
4708  5  membership,  89,968 ;  Bible  schools,  891 j 
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Bible-school  enrollment,  88,714;  property  valua- 
tion, $12,104,500;  and  contributions,  $2,702,836. 

Smaller  branches  of  the  denomination,  differ- 
ing in  various  respects  from  the  main  branches 
of  the  church,  include  the  following:  Six-Prin- 
ciple Baptists  (the  International  Old  Baptist 
Union),  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  Free  Will  Bap- 
tists, Colored  Free  Will  Baptists,  Free  Will  Bap- 
tists (Bullockites),  General  Baptists,  Separate 
Baptists,  Regular  Baptists,  United  Baptists, 
Dxick  River  Primitive  Baptists  (Progressive), 
Scandinavian  Independent  Baptists,  and  Two- 
Seed-In-The-Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists.  See 
also  BAPTISTS,  FKEE. 

The  denomination  maintains  several  publish- 
ing houses,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  official  periodical  of  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention  is  The  Baptist  (Chicago) ;  of 
the  National  Baptist  Convention,  the  National 
Baptist  Voice  (Nashville) ;  while  many  sectional 
publications  represent  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention. 

The  Baptist  World  Alliance  was  organized 
in  1905  and  meets  every  five  years;  the  last 
meeting  was  held  in  July,  1928,  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  Its  relationship  to  the  Baptist  churches 
is  purely  advisory  and  its  purpose  is  discussion 
of  interests  common  to  the  denomination.  The 
British  Hand  Boole  for  1928  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  denomination  in  1927: 


America      .  .  .  .  . 

Churches 
....    57,342 

Ministers 
45,135 

Members 
8,587,498 

....      8,213 

4,735 

1,636,342 

3,158 

1,816 

343,036 

Africa     

....      1,092 

338 

72,102 

460 

369 

33,534 

Total     

70,265 

52,393 

10,672,512 

BAPTISTS.  FKEE.  A  branch  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  which  by  1928  had  practically 
completed  its  policy  of  merging  with  the  North- 
ern Baptist  Convention.  There  was  but  little  in- 
dependent activity  of  the  Free  Baptists,  yet  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Free  Baptists,  the 
national  incorporated  organization,  still  pre 
served  its  legal  existence  and  powers.  Estates  in 
which  life  interests  terminated  or  other  entail- 
ments  were  removed,  were  still  coming  to  its 
treasury.  The  majority  of  Free  Baptist  minis- 
ters, churches  and  members  were  included  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. Alfred  Williams  Anthony  was  serving  as 
corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer.  See  BAP- 
TISTS. 

BAB  ASSOCIATION",  AMERICAN.  A  national 
association  organized  in  1878  to  advance  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  the  administration  of 
justice,  harmony  in  legislation,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  legal  precedents  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  uphold  the  legal  profession 
and  promote  good  understanding  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  fifty-first  annual  meeting,  which  was 
also  the  Semi-Centennial  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  25-27,  1928, 
was  attended  by  2000  delegates.  The  retiring 
president,  Silas  H.  Strawn,  of  Chicago,  in  Ms 
opening  address,  "Fifty  Years  Progress  in  Law," 
called  attention  to  the  more  important  changes  in 
substantive  law  during  that  period;  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Eight- 
eenth, and  Nineteenth  Amendments;  discussed 
the  Child  Labor  Case  (247  U.  S.  251);  dwelt 


upon  transportation  problems  and  legislation 
respecting  the  radio,  advocating,  in  the  latter 
ease,  that  regulatory  powers  affecting  the  radio 
should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
rather  than  in  a  separate  commission;  and, 
among  other  subjects,  referred  to  Workmen's 
Compensation,  Anti-Trust  Legislation,  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Business 
Corporations,  Investment  Trusts,  Causes  of  Crime 
and  Law  Enforcement  and  the  attitude  of  the 
people  as  a  remedy,  Legal  Education,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  the  McFadden-Pepper  Bill. 

At  the  Seattle  meeting,  the  Hon.  Harlan  F. 
Stone,  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  delivered  an  address  on  "Fifty 
Years*  Work  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  great 
industrial  and  commercial  expansion  following 
upon  the  Civil  War  had  furnished  most  of  the 
important  questions  before  the  Supreme  Court 
out  of  which  had  come  the  significant  develop- 
ments in  constitutional  and  private  law  during 
that  period.  The  Hon.  Hugh  Kennedy  addressed 
the  convention  on  "Character  and  Sources  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Irish  Free  State,"  and  F.  M. 
Jewett,  vice  president  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  spoke  on  "Fifty  Years  of 
Science  and  Engineering,"  while  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  former  president  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity and  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  chose  as 
the  topic  of  his  address,  "Fifty  Years  of  Progress 
in  Education."  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  presentation  of  an  entertain- 
ment entitled,  "Magna  Charta  Pageant-Drama." 

The  convention  went  on  record  as  approving  an 
Act  to  promote  Conservation  of  Petroleum  and 
Natural  Gas,  etc.;  declined  to  approve  H.  R. 
9586,  a  bill  to  amend  the  copyright  law  so  as  to 
permit  adhesion  of  the  United  States  to  the  In- 
ternational Copyright  Union;  instructed  the 
Committee  on  Jurisprudence  and  Law  Reform  to 
oppose  the  Norris  Bill  and  any  other  bill  at- 
tempting to  diminish  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Courts  as  defined  by  Section  24  of  the  Judicial 
Code;  and  passed  various  other  resolutions  and 
recommendations.  Reports  of  committees  adopted 
without  opposition  were  those  of  air  law,  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  jurisprudence  and  law  reform, 
commerce,  commercial  law  and  bankruptcy,  in- 
ternational law,  professional  ethics  and  griev- 
ances, uniform  judicial  procedure,  change  of 
date  of  the  presidential  inauguration,  legal  aid, 
and  insurance.  The  executive  committee  selected 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  the  place  for  holding  the 
1929  meeting  of  the  association.  Officers  elected 
at  the  meeting  were  Gurney  E.  Newlin,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  president;  John  H.  Voorhees, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  reflected  treasurer;  Wil- 
liam P.  McCracken,  Chicago,  reflected  secretary. 
During  the  year,  a  marble  statue  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  a  gift  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  the  Bar  of  England  in  1924,  was  placed 
in  position  in  the  Central  Hall  of  the  Law  Courts 
in  London,  in  recognition  of  the  influence  of  the 
great  English  commentator  on  American  juris- 
prudence. The  headquarters  of  the  association 
are  Room  1119,  209  S.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 
See  CRIME:  LABOB  ABBITBATION  AND  CONCILIA- 
TION. 

BABr-BA'BOS.  An  island  colony  of  Great 
Britain,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Windward  Is- 
lands ;  the  most  easterly  of  the  Caribbean  Islands. 
The  area  is  166  square  miles  and  the  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1921,  156,312;  esti- 
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mated,  Dec,  21,  1926,  169,385.  The  capital  and 
chief  city  is  Bridgetown,  with  a  population  of 
13,486.  In  1026  the  average  attendance  in  the 
elementary  schools  was  14,610  out  of  an  enroll- 
ment of  22,595.  In  1926  there  were  5148  births 
and  4869  deaths.  The  figures  in  pounds  sterling 
for  revenue,  expenditure,  imports  and  exports, 
and  public  debt  for  1926-27  were  as  follows : 


Revenue      £387,462 

Expenditure     410,535 

Imports 2,155,167 

'Exports 1,287,161 

iPublic    debt    591,000 


The  principal  imports  were  cotton  manufac- 
tures, manures,  flour,  dried  fish,  machinery,  salt 
beef  and  pork,  and  rice.  The  principal  exports 
were  sugar,  molasses,  raw  cotton,  and  rum.  The 
administration  is  under  a  governor  assisted  by 
an  executive  council,  an  executive  committee,  a 
legislative  council  of  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  King,  and  an  assembly  of  24  members 
elected  annually  by  the  people.  Governor  in  1928, 
W.  C.  F.  Robertson. 

BABBEBBY  PLAHTS.  See  BOTANY,  under 
Plant  Diseases. 

BABCELONA  OTTEBSTATIONAL  EX- 
POSITION. See  EXPOSITIONS. 

BABLEY.  The  barley  production  in  1928  of 
33  countries  reporting  to  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture,  Rome,  was  estimated  at 
1,631,700,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  17.3  per 
cent  above  the  yield  of  1927  and  of  25  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  the  five  years  1922-26. 
The  acreage  in  these  countries  was  69,865,000, 
which  was  10.3  per  cent  above  the  acreage  of 
1927  and  13.5  per  cent  above  that  of  the  five- 
year  average.  The  production  of  the  leading  bar- 
ley-producing countries,  not  including  the  United 
States,  was  as  follows:  United  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics,  261,804,000  bushels;  Canada,  144,875,- 
000  bushels;  Germany,  134,786,000  bushels;  Po- 
land, 89,053,000  bushels;  Spain,  82,538,000 
bushels;  and  Rumania,  75,620,000  bushels.  Ar- 
gentina in  1927-28  produced  14,560,000  bushels 
on  1,321,000  acres. 

The  United  States  in  1928,  according  to  esti- 
mates by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  pro- 
duced 356,868,000  bushels,  or  about  one-third 
more  than  in.  1927  when  the  yield  was  265,882,- 
000  bushels.  The  increase  IB  production  in  1928 
was  nearly  86  per  cent  over  the  average  produc- 
tion for  the  five  years  1922-26.  The  acreage  for 
the  years  1928  and  1927  was  12,539,000  and 
9,476,000  acres,  and  the  average  *yield  per  acre 
28.5  and  28.1  bushels  respectively.  The  average 
farm  price  on  Dec.  1,  1928,  was  55.2  cents  per 
bushel  or  12.6  cents  below  the  corresponding  price 
the  year  before.  The  total  value  at  these  prices  of 
the  crop  of  1928  was  $197,128,000  and  that  of 
the  crop  of  1927,  $180,200,000. 

The  1928  production  of  the  leading  harley- 
growing  States  among  the  thirty-five  States  re- 
porting yields  was  as  follows:  Minnesota,  60,- 
000,000  bushels;  North  Dakota,  55,564,000 
bushels;  South  Dakota,  35,675,000  bushels;  Cali- 
fornia, 31,842,000  bushels;  Iowa,  27,068,000 
bushels;  Wisconsin,  26,898,000  bushels;  Illinois, 
20,060,000  bushels;  Kansas,  17^661,000  bushels; 
Nebraska,  14,018,000  bushels;  and  Colorado,  13,- 
128,000  bushels.  All  other  States  reported  yields 
of  less  than  10,000,000  bushels.  All  of  these  States 
reported  an  increase  in  acreage  over  the  preced- 


ing year  and  the  marked  increase  in  area  and 
yield  due  to  the  growing  importance  of  barley  as 
a  feed  crop  occurred  mainly  in  the  North  Central 
States.  The  average  yield  per  acre  ranged  from 
19  bushels  in  New  Mexico  to  49  bushels  in  Utah. 
Among  the  States  mentioned  above,  Wisconsin 
ranked  first  with  an  average  yield  of  37.1  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  average  farm  price  per  bushel  on  Dec. 
1,  1928,  ranged  from  43  cents  in  North  Dakota 
to  $1.10  in  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Tennessee  and 
$1.20  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1928,  the  United  States  exported  36,- 
5*80,000  bushels  of  barley  and  2,964,000  bushels 
of  malt  and  imported  360,000  bushels  of  the 
grain. 

BAB3STACLES.  See  ZOOLOGY,  under  Crusta- 
cea. 

BAB3STABD  COLLEGE.  See  COLUMBIA  Um- 

VEKSITY. 

BABBETT,  THOMAS  AUGUSTINE.  See  STUART, 
LESLIE. 

BABB03M",  CLARENCE  WALKER.  American 
financial  editor  and  publisher,  died  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  October  2.  He  was  born  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  July  2,  1855,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  English  High  School  of  that  city  in  1873.  He 
took  a  position  as  reporter  on  the  Boston  Daily 
News  in  the  year  of  his  graduation,  and,  already 
equipped  with  shorthand,  an  unusual  conven- 
ience with  newspaper  men  of  his  day,  he  wrote, 
"Wendell  Phillips  on  Finance,"  an  article  cover- 
ing a  debate  between  Phillips  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  which  served  to  popularize  financial 
discussions.  He  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  The 
Boston  Transcript  in  1875,  being  also  financial 
reporter,  and  in  1887  he  founded  The  Boston 
News  Bur  caw,  which  supplied  a  budget  of  finan- 
cial information,  published  in  bulletin  form  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  He  later  became  president 
of  the  company,  and  he  founded  The  Philadelphia 
News  Bureau.,  a  similar  concern,  in  1896.  Moving 
to  New  York,  Mr.  Barron  in  1901  purchased 
control  of  Dow,  Jones  &  Company,  a  publish- 
ing house  which  operated  electric  page  news- 
printers  simultaneously  in  various  cities  and 
in  the  same  year  he  bought  The  Watt  Street  Jour- 
nal. He  founded  Barron' s,  the  National  Financial 
Weekly  in  1921,  and  he  was  publisher  of  that 
paper,  as  well  of  his  four  earlier  ventures  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  besides  being  president  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  Building  Company,  and 
Doremus  &  Company,  advertisers.  He  received 
the  honorary  D.Sc.  degree  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity in  1927.  Mr.  Barron  was  also  interested 
in  farming  and  became  one  of  the  largest  im- 
porters of  Guernsey  cattle  in  the  United  States, 
organizing  the  Oaks  Farm  and  Creamery  at  Co- 
hasset,  Mass.,  in  1908.  Mr.  Barron  not  only  en- 
tirely reorganized  the  disseminating  of  financial 
news,  but  he  contributed  many  authoritative  ar- 
ticles on  finance  to  periodicals,  and  wrote  several 
books,  including;  The  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(1914)  ;  The  Audacious  War  (1915)  ;  The  Mex- 
ican Problem  (1917)  ;  War  Finance  (1919)  ;  and 
A  World  Remaking  (1920). 

BABTHOLOME,  ALBERT.  French  sculptor 
and  president  of  the  Socie"t6  Nationale  des 
Beaux-Arts,  died  at  Paris,  October  31.  He  was 
born  at  Thiverval,  Aug.  29,  1848,  and,  altering 
his  original  decision  to  become  a  lawyer,  lie 
studied  painting  under  Menn  in  Geneva  and 
Gerdme  in  Paris.  He  early  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion, as  an  artist  with  Ms  genre  pictures.  He 
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commenced  to  teach  lilmself  sculpture  in  1876, 
and  within  a  year  had  completed  a  memorial 
to  his  wife,  which  was  placed  in  the  church- 
yard of  Boullant.  His  success  was  established 
by  his  monument  A.UX  Morts,  erected  in  1895, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise. 
The  statue  exemplifies  Bartholomew  greatest 
creation,  the  nude  in  an  attitude  of  grief.  Fol- 
lowing the  traditional  or  "classical"  French 
school,  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
sculptors  of  his  time,  receiving  the  grand  prise 
de  sculpture  at  the  exposition  universelle  in 
1900.  He  was,  however,  not  responsive  to  the 
changes  of  an  impressionistic  nature  which 
brought  about  such  sculptors  as  Rodin.  The 
French  Government  made  him  a  commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  Belgium  named  him 
Grand-officier  de  FOrdre  de  Leopold.  He  also  was 
awarded  the  grand-croix  d'lsabelle-la-Catholique 
by  Spain,  and  made  a  grand-officer  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure  by  Japan.  He  was  elected  to  the  Royal 
Academies  of  England,  Scotland,  Belgium,  and 
Spain,  and  was  president  of  the  Soeiete  Nationale 
des  Beaux-Arts.  He  designed  the  French  Croix 
de  Guerre.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  his  many 
memorials  is  Paris,  191^-1918,  at  the  Place 
de  Carrousel,  by  the  Louvre.  Others  are  dedi- 
cated to  Meilhac,  and  to  M.  Pain  at  the  Mont- 
martre  Cemetery;  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  at 
the  Pantheon;  to  the  family  of  Princess  Gabli- 
rnachi  at  Bucharest;  to  Engel  at  Ch&iais-Bel- 
fort;  to  M.  Schoen  at  Montlignon,  and  to 
Se"nateur  Raymond  at  Montbrison;  to  Honore 
Champion  at  the  Montparnasse  Cemetery;  to 
Charles  Giron  at  Genthod-Geneve ;  to  jeune  de 
Laumont  at  Goux- Arras;  to  autheurs  et  com- 
positeurs  dramatiques  at  12,  rue  Henner,  Paris; 
to  avocats,  and  to  magistrats  marts  au  champ 
d'honneur  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  Paris;  and 
to  morts  pour  la  patrie  at  Creusot.  Much  of 
Bartholorne's  less  serious  work  was  purchased  by 
museums  throughout  Europe.  Those  best  known 
are  Portrait  de  Mine.  Bartholome  in  the  Lux- 
emburg; Jeune  Fille  se  Coiffant  in  Dresden; 
L'adieu  in  Brussels;  Femme  Sortant  du  Bain, 
Vienna;  Baigneuse  at  Aix-la-Chapelle;  Petite 
Fille  en  Pleurs  in  Copenhagen;  L'union  dans  I'au 
Dela  at  Rome;  and  Baigneuse  at  Rheims.  He  is 
also  represented  at  Marseilles,  Edinburgh,  and 
Santiago.  ,  f  j 

BASEBALL.  The  New  York  American  League 
Baseball  Club,  familiarly  known  as  the  Yankees, 
in  1928  for  the  second  year  in  succession  domi- 
nated professional  baseball.  Following  their  suc- 
cessful defense  of  the  league  pennant,  the  Yan- 
kees broke  all  records  by  overcoming  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals,  flag  winners  of  the  National 
League,  in  four  straight  world-series  games. 
In  the  previous  year  they  had  attained  world 
championship  honors  through  four  consecutive 
victories  over  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  No  other 
team  in  baseball  history  had  ever  succeeded  in 
winning  eight  straight  world-title  contests.  Other 
unprecedented  feats  accredited  to  the  Yankees 
included  going  through  four  world-series  games 
without  change  of  pitcher,  and  the  batting  mark 
of  .625  for  four  games  set  by  George  Herman 
(Babe)  Ruth. 

The  race  for  the  American  League  pennant 
was  of  the  closest  nature,  the  Philadelphia 
Athletics  making  a  wonderful  spurt  to  wipe  out 
a  13%  game  margin  gained  by  the  Yankees 
early  in  the  season.  The  Athletics  actually  as- 
sumed the  lead  on  September  8*  A  series  be- 


tween the  two  teams  opened  the  following  day 
at  the  Yankee  Stadium  with  a  double  header 
which  attracted  85,205  spectators,  the  largest 
baseball  crowd  in  history.  The  Yankees  won 
both  these  games  and  eventually  finished  2Va 
games  ahead  of  the  Athletics. 

The  National  League  struggle  also  was  of 
the  bitterest  sort  with  the  New  York  Giants, 
Cincinnati  Reds,  Brooklyn  Robins,  and  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  setting  the  early  pace.  The  Cardinals 
went  into  the  lead  on  June  16  and  remained 
there  until  the  end,  but  they  were  never  able 
to  shake  off  their  rivals.  Early  in  August  the 
Giants  lost  eight  games  in  a  row  and  as  it 
turned  out  this  reverse  cost  them  the  pennant, 
the  Cardinals  finishing  two  games  in  the  van. 

The  leading  batters  of  1928  were  Rogers 
Hornsby  of  the  Boston  Braves  in  the  National 
League  with  an  average  of  .387  and  Leon  A. 
(Goose)  Goslin  of  the  Washington  Senators  in 
the  American  League  with  .379.  James  Bottom- 
ley  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  and  Gordon  Coch- 
rane  of  the  Philadelphia  Athletics  were  voted 
the  most  valuable  players  in  their  respective 
leagues.  The  two  leading  pitchers  in  the  Na- 
tional League  were  Larry  Benton  of  the  Giants 
in  percentage  of  victories  and  Dazzy  Vance  of 
the  Brooklyn  Robins  in  effectiveness.  In  the 
American  League,  Ernie  Crowder  of  the  St. 
Louis  Browns  and  Garland  Braxton  of  the  Wash- 
ington Senators  shared  these  honors. 

The  pennant  winners  in  the  more  important 
minor  leagues  in  1928  were:  International, 
Rochester;  American  Association,,  Indianapolis; 
Pacific  Coast  League,  San  Francisco;  Eastern, 
New  Haven;  New  England,  Lynn;  Southern 
Association,  Birmingham;  South  Atlantic,  Ashe- 
ville. 

The  popularity  of  baseball  in  Japan  showed 
an  amazing  growth  in  1928,  crowds  of  50,000 
being  attracted  to  the  Sunday  games  in  the 
larger  cities.  Cuba  maintained  its  usual  leagues 
with  interest  in  the  various  races  unabated. 

College  baseball,  as  in  former  years,  failed  to 
pay  expenses  even  when  teams  of  especially  ex- 
cellent calibre  were  developed.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  captured  the  Eastern  Quad- 
rangular League  championship.  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Fordham,  Georgetown,  and  Holy  Cross 
also  had  exceptionally  strong  nines. 

BASHFORI),  HERBERT.  American  author,  li- 
brarian, and  playwright,  died  at  Piedmont,  Calif., 
July  13.  He  was  born  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Mar. 
4,  1871,  and  was  educated  at  public  an<J  private 
schools.  He  was  head  of.  the  public  library  of 
Taeoma,  Wash.,  and  State  librarian  of  Washing- 
ton, 1897-1901.  He  was  a  member  of  the  editor- 
ial staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  1909-19. 
His  play,  The  Woman  He  Married,  was  produced 
by  Virginia  Harned  in  1910,  and  Taken  In  by 
Henry  B.  Walthall  in  1920.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  books  also,  including:  Northwest  Mature  Sto- 
ries (1897);  Songs  From  Puget  Sea,  (1898); 
The  Tenting  of  the  Tillicums  (1905);  M  the 
ghrine  of  Song  (1909);  YosemiU  (a  poem) 
(1924).  Besides  the  two  plays  mentioned  he 
wrote  also:  Running  for  Governor,  Heritage  of 
the  jReti;  The  Befianc®  of  Doris,  and  The  Voice 
Withm. 

BASKETBALL.  This  branch  of  sports  main- 
tained its  popular  appeal  in  1928  and  thousands 
of  college,  school,  A.  A.  U.  industrial,  and  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  "fives"  throughout  the  United  States 
played  through  long  schedules.  The  champion- 
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ship  of  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  League  was 
won  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
only  after  a  play-off  battle  with  Princeton  which 
the  Philadelphians  captured  by  a  score  of  24 
to  22.  Indiana  and  Purdue  tied  for  the  Western 
Conference  title,  each  team  having  ten  victories 
as  against  two  reverses.  The  University  of 
Southern  California  produced  the  strongest  five 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference.  The  University 
of  Pittsburgh  played  through  a  schedule  of 
twenty-one  games  without  suffering  defeat.  The 
National  A.  A,  U.  championship  was  won  by 
the  Cook  County  Paint  Co.  team  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

BASSETT,  JOHN  SPENCER.  American  histo- 
rian, died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  27.  He 
was  born  at  Tarboro,  N.  C.,  Sept.  10,  1867. 
After  his  graduation  from  Trinity  College,  N.  C., 
in  1888,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
there,  in  1893/  and  in  1906  became  professor  of 
history  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  American  historical 
societies  (secretary  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  from  1919  until  his  death),  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  Lon- 
don. Besides  five  volumes  on  the  history  of  North 
Carolina,  he  wrote:  The  Federalist  System 
(1905)  ;  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  (1911);  A 
tihort  History  of  the  United  States  (1913)  ;  The 
Plain  Story  of  American  History  (1915)  ;  The 
Middle  Group  of  American  Historians  (1917)  ; 
The  Lost  Fruits  of  Waterloo  (1918;  2d  ed. 
1919);  Our  War  With  Germany  (1919),  Selec- 
tions From  the  Federalist  (1921),  and  The 
League  of  Nations;  a  Chapter  in  World  Politics, 
published  in  1928,  shortly  after  his  death.  He 
also  edited,  among  other  works,  the  following: 
Writings  of  Colonel  William  Byrd,  Esq.  of  West- 
over,  in  Virginia,  (1901);  Correspondence  of 
tieorge  Bancroft  and  Jared  Sparks  (1917),  and 
The  Correspondence  of  Andrew  Jaokson  (6  vols., 
1925). 

BATES  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian  college 
for  men  and  women  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  founded 
in  1864.  For  the  autumn  term  of  1928  there 
were  015  students,  of  whom  356  were  men  and 
259  women;  in  the  summer  session  there  was 
a  total  of  229,  of  whom  96  were  men.  The 
faculty  and  administrative  officers  numbered  50. 
The  permanent  funds  amounted  to  $1,800,000; 
total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $254,144; 
and  the  budget  involved  an  appropriation  of 
$280,052.  The  library  contained  55,732  volumes. 
The  year  1927  saw  the  renovation  of  a  recita- 
tion building,  providing  more  class  rooms  and 
offices;  the  honors  courses  for  superior  students, 
previously  adopted,  were  further  developed  and 
improved;  and  a  debating  team  which  was  sent 
around  the  world  met  representative  teams  at 
some  25  leading  universities  of  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Great  Britain. 
President,  Clifton  Daggett  Gray,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

BATTLE  CBTJISEB.  See  NAVAL  PKOGEESS. 

BATTLESHIP.  See  NAVAX  PBOGEESS. 

BATTISTINI,  MATTJA.  A  famous  Italian 
baritone,  died  at  Rieti,  near  Rome,  November 
7.  He  was  born  in  Rome,  Feb.  27,  1857,  and  made 
his  d&but  in  Donizetti's  Favorita  at  the  Teatro 
Argentina  in  Rome,  in  1878.  After  that  he  sang 
for  some  years  in  Buenos  Aires,  then  returned  to 
Italy  and  appeared  in  London  in  1883  and  1887, 
without  attracting  unusual  attention.  But  when, 
in  1888,  he  was  heard  at  La  Scala,  in  Milan,  he 
created  a  sensation,  and  from  that  time  on  he 


was  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  Italian  bari- 
tones, constantly  filling  engagements  at  all  the 
great  European  opera  houses,  almost  until  his 
death.  His  voice  was  of  marvelous  beauty  and 
power,  and  even  in  the  last  years  showed  little 
influence  of  the  passage  of  time.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reason  for  his  refusal,  the  fact 
remains,  that  this  world-famous  artist  firmly 
declined  repeated  offers  to  appear  in  the  United 
States. 

BAITMES  LAWS.    See   CRIME. 

BAUXITE.  The  production  of  bauxite  in  the 
United  States  in  1927  was  320,940  long  tons, 
valued  at  $1,988,780,  a  reduction  of  18  per  cent 
both  in  quality  and  value,  as  compared  with 

1926  when    the    production    was    392,250    long 
tons,   valued  at  $2,415,200.  Arkansas,  with   an 
output   of   303,830    tons,   valued   at    $1,892,860, 
was  the  leading  bauxite  producing  State  in  the 
Union   in    1927,  while   in   Alabama   production 
was   limited   entirely   to    the    Eufaula    district, 
Barbour  County,  which  was  opened  in  1926,  and 
no  bauxite  was  produced  in  Tennessee.   World 
production  of  bauxite  increased  during  the  year 
along   with    expansion    in    the    manufacture    of 
aluminum,  the  growth  of  the  chemical  and  ab- 
rasive industries,  and  an  increasing  demand  for 
aluminous    cements.    Exports    of .  bauxite    and 
bauxite    concentrates   increased,    especially   dur- 
ing   1926    and.    1927,    in   response   to    increased 
aluminum    manufacture   in   the    Canadian    and 
(Norwegian    plants    of    the    Aluminum    Co.    of 
America.    Exports   from   the   United    States   in 

1927  totaled  121,858  long  tons  valued  at  $7,- 
800,49 1,  and  imported  bauxite,  especially  from 
South  America,  increased  in  quality  and  value, 
the  total  imports  being  356,580  tons  valued  at 
$1,572,236. 

BAVA'RIA.  A  constituent  state  of  the  Ger- 
man Republic,*  formerly  a  kingdom  within  the 
German  Empire,  ruled  for  more  than  a  century 
by  the  Wittelsbach  dynasty,  which  was  deposed 
after  the  revolution  following  the  World  War. 
The  new  state  adopted  a  republican  form  of 
government  on  Nov.  22,  1918.  Area  29,334  square 
miles;  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1919,  7,140,340;  according  to  the  census  of  1925, 
7,379,594.  Chief  cities:  Munich,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  680,704  in  1925;  Nuremberg,  392,494; 
Augsburg,  165,522;  Ludwigshafen,  101,869.  In 
1926  there  were  52,683  marriages;  160,179 
births;  and  96,474  deaths.  The  religious  division 
of  the  population  of  Dec.  1,  1925,  was:  Roman 
Catholics,  5,164,786;  Protestants,  2,110,327; 
Jews,  49,163.  Education  is  compulsory  between 
the  ages  of  G  and  16.  In  1926  the  chief  crops  with 
their  areas  and  yields  were  as  follows:  Wheat 
668,102  acres,  338,561  metric  tons;  rye,  1,029,- 
525  acres,  459,603  tons;  oats,  1,072,930  acres, 
645,249  tons;  potatoes,  940,122  acres,  2,962,872 
tons;  vines,  57,990  acres,  7,322,656  gallons;  hops, 
30,022  acres,  1889  tons.  The  census  of  livestock 
in  the  same  year  showed  414,773  horses,  3,566,- 
584  cattle,  407,061  sheep,  2,106,860  pigs,  and 
422,000  goats.  In  1926  the  output  of  coal  was  2,~ 
247,768  metric  tons;  of  iron  ore,  417,111  tons; 
pig  iron,  225,476  tons,  cast-iron  ware,  132,950 
tons;  sulphuric  acid,  315,347  tons. 

The  constitution  dates  from  Aug.  14,  1919. 
Under  it,  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the 
people,  who  are  represented  by  a  diet  of  one 
chamber  elected  for  four  years  on  a  basis  of 
universal,- equal,  direct,  secret,  and  proportional 
suffrage,  all  citizens  over  21  years  of  age  having 
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the  right  to  vote.  There  is  one  representative 
for  every  62,000  inhabitants,  making  a  legisla- 
ture of  129  members.  The  various  parties  repre- 
sented in  the  Bavarian  National  Constituent 
Assembly  (elected  April  and  May,  1924)  were 
as  follows:  Bavarian  People's  party,  46;  Social 
Democrats,  25  j  Vblkischer  Bloc,  12;  National 
Socialists,  6;  German  Nationals  and  National 
Liberals,  14;  Bavarian  Peasants'  and  Middle- 
Class  Union,  12;  Communists,  7;  others,  7.  The 
cabinet  as  constituted  in  1928  was  as  follows: 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr. 
Held;  Education,  Herr  Goldenberger ;  Commerce 
and  Industry,  Dr.  Held;  Social  Welfare,  Herr 
Oswald;  Agriculture,  Professor  Fehr;  Interior, 
Herr  Stuetzel;  Finance,  Dr.  Schmelzle;  Justice, 
Herr  Gurtner. 

BEAN*  BEETLE,  MEXICAN.  See  ENTOMOLOGY, 
ECONOMIC. 

BEAUX-AUTS  INSTITUTE  OF  DESIGN". 
A  school  of  fine  arts  in  New  York  City,  planned 
after  the  £eole  des  Beaux- Arts  in  Paris;  or- 
ganized in  1916  by  the  Society  of  Beaux- Arts 
Architects,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  "in- 
structions in  the  arts,  under  the  Regents  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  a  minimum  cost  to 
students,  to  bring  art  students  under  the  criti- 
cism of  artists  who  are  engaged  in  active 
practice,  to  carry  students  beyond  the  academic 
study  of  the  arts  into  the  province  of  their  ap- 
plication and  practice,  and  to  bring  about  co- 
operation among  the  various  art  schools  of  the 
country."  The  institute  maintains  a_  school  ^of 
sculpture  at  its  headquarters,  in  which  the  in- 
structors are  sculptors  of  high  standing,  who 
volunteer  their  services,  each  serving  a  term 
of  three  months  in  the  life  classes,  while  the  in- 
structors in  architectural  ornament  serve  for 
one  month  or  the  duration  of  the  treatment 
of  the  style  which  is  the  subject  of  the  study 
schedules.  A  department  of  architecture  is  also 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  syste- 
matic training  in  architectural  design  for 
draughtsmen  in  offices  and  for  students  of  archi- 
tecture in  general.  Prizes  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  mural  painting  are  offered  to  students 
throughout  the  United  States.  Working  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute  in  1927-28  were 
2077  architectural  students,  204  students  of 
sculpture,  165  in  mural  painting.  Except  in  the 
ease  of  the  Paris  Prize  competitions,  there  are  no 
restrictions  as  to  the  nationality  or  age  of  en- 
trants. ,  - 

The  courses  offered  in  the  department  01 
sculpture  include:  Life  modeling  and  architectur- 
al sculpture;  architectural  ornament;  life  draw- 
Ins;  antique  modeling;  composition ;  and  a 
sketch  class.  During  the  year  1927-28,  the  com- 
mittee on  education  in  the  department  of  archi- 
tecture conducted  twenty-eight  competitions 
for  the  study  of  architecture  and  six  for  the 
study  of  archeology,  in  addition  to  ^  the  three 
competitions  for  the  Paris  Prize. -Various  prizes 
and  scholarships  were  offered  to  its  students 
through  the  institute,  the  most  important  being: 
The  Paris  Prize  of  $3600,  given  by  the  Society 
of  Beaux- Arts  Architects  for  two  and  one-half 
vears'  study  in  architecture  at  the  ficole  des 
Beaux-Arts  in  Paris  (all  the  competitors,  in- 
cluding the  winner,  in  the  final  competition,  re- 
ceive $150  each,  provided  their  work  is  considered 
satisfactory) ;  the  Paris  Prize  in  Sculpture  and 
a  scholarship  of  $1200?  for,  owe,  year's  study  m 


The  institute  issues  a  monthly  Bulletin  in 
which  are  published  the  results  of  all  contests, 
with  the  reproductions  of  the  best  designs  sub- 
mitted. Officers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  November,  1928,  were:  Director,  Whitney 
Warren;  director  of  architectural  department, 
Edward  S.  Hewitt;  department  of  sculpture, 
Edward  McCartan;  mural  painting,  J.  Monroe 
Hewlett ;  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Ben- 
jamin W.. Morris;  vice  chairman,  William  Adams 
Delano.  Headquarters  are  at  304  East  44th 
Street,  New  York. 

BEAVER.  See  ZOOLOGY  under  Mammals. 

BECKWTTH,  THE  RIGHT  REV.  CHARLES  MIN- 
NEGEEODE.  American  clergyman  and  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Alabama, 
died  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  April  18.  He  was  born 
in  Prince  George  County,  Virginia,  June  3,  1851, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  After  serving 
as  an  instructor  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1881  and  priest  in  1882.  He  was 
assistant  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Cathedral,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  1880-86;  a  rector  at  Houston,  Tex.,  1886-92; 
general  missionary  in  the  diocese  of  Texas,  1892- 
95,  and  a  rector  at  Galveston,  Tex.  1891- 

1901.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Alabama  in 

1902.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
University  of  the  South,  1902,  and  in  1903  that 
of   S.T.D.   from   the   Berkeley   Divinity   School. 
He   wrote:    The  Trinity   Course  of  Church  In- 
struction    (1898);   The  Teacher's  Companion  to 
the  Trinity  Course    (1901);  Rightly  Instructed 
in  God's  Holy  Word-  (1902). 

BEEP.  See  LIVESTOCK. 

BEEKEEPIKTG-.  See  ENTOMOIXDGY,  ECONOMIC. 

BEETLES.  See  ENTOMOIXMSY,  ECONOMIC. 

BEET  STJGAB.  See  SUGAR. 

BEIfGOAH  CONGO.  See  CONGO,  BELGIAN. 

BEI/GrlTTM,  A  kingdom  of  western  Europe, 
situated  between  France  and  the  Ketherlands. 
Capital,  Brussels. 

AHEA,  POPULATION,  ETC.  The  total  area,  in- 
cluding the  districts  of  Eupen  and  Malmedy, 
which  were  ceded  to  Belgium  after  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  is  11,755  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  official  census  of  1920, 
was  7,465,782;  estimated,  in  1927  at  7,931,844, 
which  represented  a  density  of  675  per  square 
mile.  The  chief  cities  with  their  population  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1926  are  Brussels  (with  suburbs),  808,- 
664;  Antwerp,  300,175;  Liege,  188,058;  Ghent, 
162,582.  The  movement  of  population  in  1926 
was:  Births,  149,943;  deaths,  104,742;  marriages 
72,517.  The  emigrants  in  1926  numbered  36,150 
and  the  immigrants,  44,525. 

EDUCATION.  For  primary  instruction  there  were 
in  1927,  8343  primary  schools,  with  800,400 
pupils;  3666  infant  schools  with  24§,650  pupils; 
and  2104  adult  schools  with.  61,266  pupils.  For 
higher  education  there  were  24  athenseums  and 
colleges,  with  8280  pupils;  five  special  athenaeums 
with  388  students;  four  communal  and  provincial 
colleges  with  2027  students,  and  nine  private 
colleges  with  1481  students.  The  next  grade  of 
schools  are  the  higher  grade  schools,  of  which 
there  were  131  State  schools  with  28,944  pupils, 
17  communal  and  provincial  schools  with  5021 
pupils,  and  seven  private  higher-grade  schools 
with  764  pupils.  There  are  six  normal  schools 
for  training  secondary  school  teachers  and  81 
for  training  elementary  school  teachers.  There 
are  many  private  or  free  schools,  mostly  under 
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ecclesiastical  care.  For  collegiate  education  there 
are  universities  at  Brussels  (1829  students  in 
1926-27);  Ghent,  1619;  Liege,  2294;  Louvain, 
3394;  and  the  Colonial  University  at  Antwerp. 

PRODUCTION,  MINERAL  RESOURCES,  ETC.  Of  the 
total  area  of  2,945,104  hectares,  there  were,  in 
1926,  1,786,750  hectares  under  cultivation,  of 
which  38.98  per  cent  were  under  cereals,  1.18 
per  cent  under  vegetables,  5.58  per  cent  under 
industrial  plants,  13.80  per  cent  under  root 
crops,  and  40.46  per  cent  under  forage.  The  acre- 
age and  yield  of  the  principal  crops  in  1926  were 
as  follows:  Wheat,  354,282  acres,  6,967,682  cwts; 
barley,  86,932  acres,  1,829,554  cwts;  oats,  667,- 
720  acres,  14,726,628  cwts;  rye,  557,585  acres, 
10,215,242  cwts;  potatoes,  396,470  acres,  3,012,- 
589  metric  tons;  beet  (sugar),  158,142  acres, 
1,682,827  metric  tons;  beet  (fodder),  193,853 
acres,  4,668,353  cwts;  tobacco,  6891  acres,  119,- 
320  cwts.  On  Jan.  1,  1927,  there  were  250,287 
horses,  1,711,702  horned  cattle,  and  1,143,860 
pigs.  The  most  important  industries  in  Belgium 
are  artificial  silk,  automobiles,  glass,  iron  and 
steel,  lace,  linen,  and  gloves. 

Mineral  production  has  always  Tbeen  an  im- 
portant industry  in  Belgium.  The  country  has 
natural  resources  of  coal  and  zinc  and  after  the 
economic  union  with  Luxemburg  in  1922  gained 
ready  access  to  iron  ore.  The  Belgian  coal  indus- 
try passed  through  a  critical  period  in  1927,  fol- 
lowing a  rather  favorable  year  in  1926  under 
conditions  largely  influenced  by  the  long  strike  in 
Great  Britain.  The  outstanding  features  of  the 
1927  situation  were  the  continuous  accumulation 
of  stocks  at  pit  heads,  the  steady  decline  ii 
prices  of  industrial  coal,  and  the  steadily  in- 
creasing production  which  passed  all  records  of 
pre-war  and  post-war  years.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  situation  of  the  coal  mines,  so  satis- 
factory at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  grew  con- 
stantly worse.  During  the  last  two  months  mat- 
ters became  so  acute  that  mining  interests  sought 
to  curtail  production  by  operating  on  part  time. 

The  consumption  of  coal,  however,  remained 
active.  The  difficulties,  on  the  whole,  apparently 
resulted  from  the  restricted  sale  of  Belgian  coal, 
owing  to  the  keen  competition  furnished  by 
British  and  German  producers.  With  the  termina- 
tion of  the  British  strike,  high  prices  gradually 
receded  and  British  coal  reappeared.  A  heavy 
stock  accumulation  naturally  followed  in  1927, 
as  well  as  disastrous  competition. 

The  principal  coal  deposits  in  Belgium  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  Charleroi.  Next  in  order  come 
the  mining  centres  of  Mons,  Liege,  Centre,  Lim- 
burg,  and  Namur,  Complete  figures  covering  coal 
extraction  in  1927  show  a  total  of  27,573,550 
tons  produced  by  all  the  operating  mines,  an 
increase  of  9  per  cent  over  that  of  1926.  The 
production  of  coke  during  the  same  year  estab- 
lished a  new  high  record  for  the  country.  The 
total  production  was  5,386,530  tons,  as  compared 
with  4,945,920  tons  in  1926.  The  output  of 
briquets  was  1,714,000  tons,  considerably  under 
that  for  1926.  See  COAL. 

The  output  of  other  minerals  in  1927  was: 
Pig  iron,  3,751,440  metric  tons;  wrought  iron, 
166,620  tons ;  steel,  3,708,495  tons;  wrought  steel, 
3,062,220  tons;  crude  zinc,  201,630  tons. 

COMMERCE.  Belgian  foreign  trade  during  1927 
increased  heavily  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year.  Total  imports  in  1927  were  valued  at 
29,179,537,000  francs  ($811,191,000)  as  against 
22,999,448,000  ($749,782,000)  in  1926;  in  weight 


they  increased  from  34,379,000  metric  tons  to 
38,000,000  metric  tons.  There  was  an  even  greater 
increase  in  the  value  of  exports,  from  19,941,- 
774,000  francs  ($650,102,000)  in  1926  to  26,- 
620,738,000  francs  ($740,057,000)  in  1927;  in 
volume,  exports  rose  from  23,187,000  metric  tons 
to  24,134,000  metric  tons.  While  the  visible  trade 
balance  was,  as  usual,  adverse,  the  value  of 
exports  in  relation  to  imports  marked  a  furthei 
substantial  gain.  In  1925  the  value  of  exports 
was  82  per  cent  of  that  of  imports,  in  1926  it  was 
87  per  cent,  and  in  1927  it  was  91.5  per  cent. 

Features  of  the  trade  statistics  are  the  much 
higher  imports  of  raw  materials  and  the  even 
greater  advance  in  exports  of  manufactured 
products.  The  increase  in  imports,  as  well  as  in 
exports,  comprise  practically  all  categories  of 
merchandise  and  relate  not  only  to  values  but 
also  rather  generally  to  quantities.  Among  the 
important  items  showing  the  principal  advances 
are  hides  and  skins,  textile,  animal,  and  metal 
products;  exports  of  rubber  goods,  hides,  and 
skins,  arms,  vehicles,  metal  products,  machinery, 
and  vegetable  products  increased  heavily.  There 
was  little  change  in  the  relative  importance  of 
various  countries  in  Belgian  foreign  trade.  France 
was  first  as  source  of  imports  and  Great  Britain 
was  the  largest  market  for  exports.  Germany 
was  second  in  importance  as  a  supplier  and  also 
as  buyer.  The  other  countries  of  principal  im- 
portance were  the  United  States,  the  Nether- 
lands, Argentina,  Belgian  Congo,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  during  1927 
totaled  1,093,000  metric  tons,  very  slightly 
higher  than  in  1926;  their  value  of  3,218,000,000 
francs  ($89,460,000)  marked  an  advance  over 
the  preceding  year.  Purchases  of  grains  increas- 
ed heavily  and  were  by  far  the  most  valuable 
of  the  imports.  Cotton  takings  also  made  a  large 
advance.  Other  items  of  principal  value  on  the 
import  side  were  mineral  oils,  crude  copper, 
automobiles,  oilseed  cakes,  motors  and  engines, 
tobacco,  and  lumber.  Practically  all  kinds  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  increased  in 
value  and  many  large  quantity  increases  were 
registered.  Exports  to  the  United  States  amount- 
ed to  951,000  metric  tons,  valued  at  2,412,000,- 
000  francs  ($67,654,000).  While  the  tonnage 
figure  was  lower  than  in  1926  the  franc  value 
was  higher.  Diamonds  constituted  by  far  the 
heaviest  item  of  export  to  the  United  States. 
Although,  according  to  official  statistics,  their 
value  dropped  heavily  in  1927,  they  comprised 
almost  one-quarter  of  the  total  value  of  exports 
to  this  country.  However,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  falling  off  is  only  apparent  and  that  if 
smuggling  operations  are  taken  into  account, 
the  exports  during  1927  were  higher  than  in 
1926. 

The  second  largest  classification  is  textile 
products,  including  principally  linens,  cotton 
fabrics,  and  rayon,  which  showed  a  big  increase. 
Other  principal  exports  to  the  United  States 
were  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  glass,  rab- 
bit skins,  cement,  untanned  skins,  leather  goods, 
chemical  products,  and  paper.  Exports  of  cement 
and  of  chemical  products  were  much  lower  than 
in  1926,  and  glass  exports  declined  slightly. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  estimates  for  1928  car- 
ried revenues  of  10,563,562,000  francs  and  ex- 
penditures of  9,482,731,000  francs;  for  1929, 
revenues  of  11,485,090,000  francs  and  expendi- 
tures of  10,255,206,000  francs.  Ou  Jan.  1,  1928, 
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the  Belgian  public  debt  amounted  to  55,060,- 
000,000  Belgian  francs.  Internal  consolidated 
debt  was  22,346,000,000  francs;  internal  floating 
debt,  4,180,000,000  francs;  external  consolidated 
debt,  28,577,000,000  francs.  Since  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  Belgian  currency  in  October,  1926, 
there  had  been  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
proper  uses  and  purpose  of  the  created  monetary 
unit — the  belga.  In  his  report  to  the  King  con- 
cerning the  stabilization  decrees,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister stated  that  the  franc  remains  the  basis 
of  the  monetary  system  and  will  retain  its 
role  in  the  national  economy.  Since  the  franc 
continues  to  circulate  in  the  country,  however, 
it  is  important  that  the  world  should  be  clearly 
informed  of  the  profound  change  in  the  Belgian 
fiduciary  circulation  effected  by  the  stabiliza- 
tion decrees.  For  this  reason  the  Belgian  ex- 
change value  of  the  franc  is  henceforth  estab- 
lished at  the  multiple  of  five,  which  is. quoted 
only  for  foreign  exchange  and  for  that  purpose 
bears  the  name  of  "belga."  The  belga  is  a  mere 
multiple  of  the  franc  and  both  are  at  all  times 
interchangeable  on  the  basis  of  five  francs  for 
one  belga.  The  stabilization  decree  stated  that 
it  was  forbidden  to  publish  the  Belgian  franc 
exchange  value  in  any  other  form  than  the  belga, 
and  the  parity  with  foreign  moneys  was  estab- 
lished at  the  rate  of  0.20911  grains  fine  gold  for 
one  belga.  In  case  the  National  Bank  issues 
notes  in  terms  of  the  belga,  they  also  shall  bear 
a  notation  of  their  value  in  francs.  Notes  show- 
ing their  value  in  francs  only  are  at  all  times 
interchangeable  with  belga  notes  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  to  one. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  Belgian  Government- 
owned  railways  began  operation  as  a  private 
company  on  Sept.  1,  1926,  under  the  company 
name  of  Societe"  Nationale  Chemins  de  Fer  Beiges. 
The  length  of  the  lines  owned  by  this  company 
as  of  December  31,  1927,  totaled  10,404  kilo- 
meters, of  which  4795  kilometers  were  main 
line  and  5609  kilometers  branch  lines  and  sid- 
ings. In  order  to  permit  the  fiscal  year  of  the  rail- 
roads to  coincide  with  the  calendar  year,  the 
first  year  of  operation  was  carried  over  from 
Sept.  1,  1926,  to  Dec.  1,  1927.  The  financial  re- 
sults of  this  16-month  period  were  as  follows: 
Operating  revenues  amounted  to  3,709,267,147 
francs  and  other  revenues  to  16,189,967  francs; 
operating  expenses  reached  3,121,483,819  francs 
and  other  expenses  6,376,334  francs.  There  were 
in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  year  2734  loco- 
motives, 110,378  freight  cars,  and  8451  passenger 
cars. 

No  new  stock  had  been  purchased  during  the 
year  1928.  In  general  the  rolling  stock  of  the 
Belgian  railroad  system  was  in  good  condition, 
although  new  equipment  was  noticeably  lacking. 
After  the  transformation  of  the  Belgian  rail- 
ways into  a  private  corporation,  considerable 
quantities  of  worn-out  locomotives  and  other 
rolling  stock  were  scrapped ;  the  remaining  equip- 
ment was  sufficient  for  the  then  current  needs  of 
the  country.  The  company  felt  no  pressing  need 
for  any  large  amount  of  new  equipment,  but  plans 
were  being  made  to  cut  operating  expenses  by 
improvements  to  the  1928  material,  particular- 
ly by  equipping  rolling  stock  with  automatic 
air  brakes.  It  was  stated  that  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  company  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
permit  expenditures  for  new  equipment  without 
the  necessity  of  calling  for  new  funds  from  the 
public. 


The  Belgian  inland  waterways  are  navigable 
over  1674  kilometers  and  their  traffic  exceeds 
28,000,000  metric  tons  annually.  The  Belgian 
Parliament  by  the  Law  of  Aug.  13,  1928,  pro- 
vided for  the  central  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  these  waterways  which,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  motor  power  since  the  War,  have 
new  importance  in  Belgian  trade  and  transporta- 
tion. The  programme  of  motorization  calls  for 
300  hauling  tractors  in  service  in  1931.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  entering  Belgian  ports  in  1920  was 
18,931  of  26,944,889  tons;  cleared,  18,016  of  26,- 
946,808.  In  1927,  11,418  vessels  of  23,490,300 
tons  entered  and  11,476  of  23,594,606  tons  cleared 
the  port  of  Antwerp. 

GOVERNMENT.  Belgium  is  a  constitutional, 
representative,  and  hereditary  monarchy.  Execu- 
tive power  is  in  the  King,  acting  through  a  re- 
sponsible ministry;  legislative  power  is  in  the 
King  and  two  chambers,  namely  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  former  is  elected 
partly  by  the  direct  and  partly  by  the  indirect 
vote  of  the  people,  the  number  being  equal  to 
half  the  number  of  members  of  the  lower  house 
and  proportioned  to  the  population  of  each  prov- 
ince. Those  elected  indirectly  are  chosen  by  the 
provincial  councils.  The  parties  in  the  Senate 
elected  in  1925  are:  Catholics,  71;  Liberals,  23; 
Socialists,  59.  The  186  members  of  the  lower 
house  are  elected  by  imiversal  suffrage  directly 
for  four  years.  The  party  alignment  in  the  House 
is:  Catholics,  78;  Socialists,  79;  Liberals,  22; 
miscellaneous,  8.  The  reigning  monarch  in  1928 
was  Albert,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  Leopold  II, 
Dec.  17,  1909.  The  cabinet  as  appointed  Nov.  22, 
1927,  was  composed  as  follows:  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  Henri  Jaspar 
(Catholic)  ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Paul  Hymans  (Lib- 
eral) ;  Justice,  M.  Janson  (Liberal)  ;  Education, 
Maurice  Vauthier  (Liberal)  ;  Finance,  Baron 
Houtart  (Catholic)  ;  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works,  Henri  Baels  (Catholic) ;  Industry,  Labor, 
and  Social  Insurance,  M.  Heyman  (Christian 
Democrat)  ;  Railways,  Marine,  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs, and  Aeronautics,  M.  Lippens  (Liberal)  ; 
National  Defense,  Comte  de  Broqueville  (Cath- 
olic) ;  Interior,  M.  Carnoy  (Christian  Democrat). 

HISTORY.  Belgium  passed  through  a  compara- 
tively quiet  year.  There  was  some  friction  with 
France  over  the  question  of  the  "most  favored 
nation"  clause  in  the  treaties  between  France  and 
Germany  and  France  and  Belgium  and  the  con- 
sequent reduction  in  Franco-Belgian  trade,  large- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  Germany  and  Belgium 
produce  approximately  the  same  goods,  and 
France  felt  that  she  should  buy  in  Germany  in 
order  to  reduce  the  reparations  account. 

The  most  striking  single  event  was  probably  in 
discussion  over  the  inscription  to  be  placed  on 
the  Louvain  Library.  The  library,  which  was  re- 
stored by  gifts  of  money  collected  in  America, 
and  which  was  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Whitney  Warren,  New  York  architect,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  an  inscription  in  Latin,  "Furore 
Teutonico  Diruta:  Dono  Americano  Restituta." 
The  translation  of  this,  "Destroyed  by  Teutonic 
Fury:  Restored  by  an  American  Gift,",  aroused 
severe  comment  on  the  grounds  that  it  tended 
to,  perpetuate  war  hatreds.  Mr.  Warren  insisted 
that  the  inscription,  which  he  stated  was  approv- 
ed by  the  late  Cardinal  Mercier,  should  b«  placed 
on  the  facade,  although  he  accepted  the  word 
"folly"  in  place  of  "fury."  The  Rector  of  Louvain 
University,  of  which  the  library  is  a  part,  object- 
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ed  to  the  inscription  and  ordered  another  "balus- 
trade to  be  built  without  the  inscription.  Feeling 
ran  high  throughout  the  country.  Some  factions 
favored  the  retention  of  the  inscription  and  some 
opposed  it.  King  Albert  and  Herbert  HooTer 
were  opposed  to  the  inscription  and  in  the  end 
the  building  was  dedicated  without  it,  on  July  4, 
the  only  reminder  of  the  World  War  being  &  bas- 
relief  showing  the  burning  of  the  old  library. 

During  the  summer  King  Albert  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  made  an  extended  visit  to  the  Belgian 
Congo.  See  MILITARY  PEOGKESS. 

BELL,  JOHN  KEBLE.  English  novelist  and  play- 
wright, died  at  Bournemouth,  England,  March 
29.  He  was  born  at  Basingstoke,  England,  June 
8,  1875,  and  was  educated  at  Wantage  and  at 
Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Beginning  newspaper 
work  at  London  on  the  staff  of  the  Press  Asso- 
ciation, he  became  editor  of  The  Sketch,  1902- 
04,  and  dramatic  critic  of  the  Daily  Mail) 
1904-08.  He  founded  the  Croydon  Repertory 
Theatre  in  1013.  He  wrote  many  plays  and  novels 
under  the  pen  name,  "Keble  Howard."  Among  his 
plays  are  Compromising  Martha  (1906);  The 
Dramatist  at  Home  (1909);  The  Girl  Who 
Couldn't  Die  (1911),  The  Embarrassed  Butler 
(1912);  The  Test  Kiss  (1918)  ;  The  Smiths  of 
SurUton  (1922);  Lord  Bals  (1925).  His  other 
publications  and  novels  include:  The  Ohicot 
Papers  (1901)  5  Love  and  a  Cottage  (1903)  ;  The 
God  in  the  Garden  (1904)  ;  Love  in  June  (1905)  ; 
Bachelor  Girls  (1905);  The  Cheerful  Knave 
(1910);  One  in  the  Family  (1911);  Merry- 
Andrew  (1915)  ;  The  Smiths  in  War-Time 
(1918) ;  Puck  and  Mr,  Pwley  (1920)  ;  The  Fast 
Lady  (1925)  ;  Paradise  Island  (1926)  ;  My  Mot- 
ley Life,  an  autobiography  (1927). 

BELLOT,  be"l<5,  HUGH  HALE  LEIGH.  English 
lawyer  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association,  died  while  at  the  asso- 
ciation's conference  at  Warsaw,  August  11. 
Dr.  Bellot  was  born  Oct.  19,  1860,  and  attended 
Leamington  College,  later  being  graduated  from 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  In  1890  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  by  the  Inner  Temple.  He  held  the  position 
of  honorary  secretary  of  the  Grotius  Society,  and 
he  was  at  one  time  acting  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  at  the  University  of  London.  He  wrote 
many  reviews  and  books.  Among  the  latter  are 
Unconscionable  Bargains  with  Moneylenders 
(1897);  Bargains  with  Moneylenders  (1st  ed. 
1897,  2d  ed.  1906)  ;  The  Inner  and  Middle 
Temple  (1902);  Commerce  in  War  (1907);  The 
Temple  (1914)  ;  Pitt  GoW>ett9s  Leading  Oases  on 
International  Law  (1922-24);  Poote's  Private 
International  Law  (1925,  5th  ed.);  and  Qr&y's 
Inn  and,Lmcoln'$  Inn  (1925). 

BENET,  MBS.  WILLIAM  ROSE.  See  WYLIE, 
EUNOB. 

BENNETT,  FLOYD.  American  aviator,  died  at 
Quebec,  Canada,  April  25.  He  was  born  at  War- 
rensburg,  H.  Y.,  Oct.  25,  1890,  and  was  educated 
at  Lake  George,  N.  Y.  Early  in  life  he  became  an 
automobile  mechanic,  leaving  that  occupation  to 
enlist  in  the  aviation  corps,  U.  S.  Navy,  in  1917. 
During  the  World  War  he  was  an  instructor  in 
aviation  mechanics  at  the  naval  base,  Hampton 
Roads,  Va,  In  1922  he  was  transferred  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  where  he  met  Commander  Richard  E. 
Byrd,  U.S.N.,  with  whom  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  closely  associated.  Bennett  was  tlie  pilot 
of  the  plane  in  which  Byrd  flew  across  the  North 
Pole,  and  was  chosen,  by  Byrd  as  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  projected  flight  to  the  South  Pole 


and  return.  Injuries  prevented  Bennett  from  ac- 
companying Byrd  on  the  transatlantic  flight  of 
the  latter,  but  he  had  recovered  from  them  when 
he  flew  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Lake  St.  Agnes, 
near  Murray  Bay,  Que.,  in  an  attempt  to  aid 
the  crew  of  the  transatlantic  flier,  Bremen, 
stranded  on  Greenly  Island.  He  was  ill  before 
the  relief  flight  began,  and  he  succumbed  to 
pneumonia. 

BEREA  COLLEG-E.  A  non-sectarian,  coedu- 
cational institution  at  Berea3  Ky.,  founded  in 
1855,  and  designed  to  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  the  mountain  people  of  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian region.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn 
of  1928  was  1942,  distributed  as  follows:  Col- 
lege, 437;  normal,  319;  academy,  420;  Founda- 
tion-Junior high  school,  622;  training  school, 
134.  The  enrollment  in  the  summer  session  of 
1928  was  453,  of  whom  191  were  in  the  college, 
167  in  the  normal  school,  and  95  in  the  academy. 
The  faculty  numbered  104,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: College,  30;  normal,  12;  academy,  19; 
Foundation- Junior  high  school,  32;  training 
school,  4;  music,  8.  The  endowment  amounted 
to  $8,894,739,  and  the  income  for  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1928,  was  $357,223.  The  library  in 
1928  contained  57,779  volumes.  A  science  build- 
ing, men's  gymnasium,  and  animal  husbandry 
building,  were  completed  during  the  year.  Presi- 
dent, William  J.  Hutchins,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL.  See  Music. 

BERMTJ'DA.  A  British  colony  in  the  West 
Indies  consisting  of  a  group  of  small  islands 
lying  about  580  miles  from  Cape  Hatteras,  N.  0. 
About  20  of  the  islands  are  inhabited.  Because 
of  its  picturesqueness  and  proximity  to  New 
York  (677  miles),  it  is  a  favorite  winter  resort 
for  American  tourists,  who  in  1926  numbered 
27,215.  Area,  19.3  square  miles;  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1921,  20,127  (7006 
white).  The  estimated  civil  population  in  1926 
was  30,113.  Statistics  for  commerce  and  finance 
follow : 


1925  3.936 

£  £ 

Imports     1,325,041  1,404,824 

Exports     166,020         239,553 

Revenue     248,476         314,298 

Expenditure     312,283         291,209 


In  1925  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  was  2,749,780  tons  of  which  2,367,- 
482  were  British.  The  public  debt  in  1926  was 
£50,000.  The  chief  products  are  potatoes,  on- 
ions, lily  bulbs,  and  various  vegetables.  The 
chief  imports  in  1,926  were:  Provisions,  beef, 
bran,  clothing,  cotton  goods,  electrical  goods; 
flour;  hardware;  fuel  oil;  and  woolen  goods.  The 
chief  exports  are  potatoes;  onions;  other  vege- 
tables; bulbs,  and  whisky.  The  administration 
is  under  a  governor  assisted  by  an  executive 
council  of  seven  members  and  a  legislative  coun- 
cil of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  King  and 
an  elected  assembly  of  36  members.  Governor 
in  1928,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Louis  Jean  Bols. 

BERRIES.  See  HOETICULTUKE. 

BEKRY,  HEKEY  SEYMOUR.  See  BUCKLAJSTD, 
LORD. 

BERRY,  JOHN  BENNHVTGTOW.  American  engi- 
neer, died  at  Three  Lakes,  Wis.,  June  22.  He 
was  born  at  Pater  son,  N".  J.,  Dec.  14,  1851,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Brooklyn,  N".  Yv  Polytechnic 
Institute.  He  entered  railway  service  in  1874  as 
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an  assistant  engineer  on  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western R.  R.,  and  advanced  through  various 
positions  until  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  in  1893.  In  1905  Mr. 
Berry  left  the  Union  Pacific  to  become  chief 
engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway,  and  in  1914  he  resigned  from  railway 
service  to  engage  in  consulting  practice  in 
Chicago.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  board  of  consulting  engineers  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission.  He  wrote,  in  1904,  a  mono- 
graph on  railway-grade  reduction  considered  an 
authoritative  presentation  of  the  matter. 

BERTHONITE.  See  CHEMISTRY,  under  Min- 
eralogical  Chemistry. 

BES'SARABIA.  Formerly  a  government  of 
the  Russian  Empire;  joined  to  Rumania  in 
March,  1918.  See  RUMANIA. 

BIBLE  LA3SFDS.  See  ARCHEOLOGY. 

BIBLE  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN.  A  society 
founded  in  1816  which  strives  for  a  wider  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible  to  all  people,  without  de- 
nominational or  racial  discrimination.  The  Bibles 
are  furnished  at  cost  prices  and  distributed 
through  the  Society's  home,  foreign,  and  other 
agencies.  In  1927  home  agencies  distributed  3,- 
702,811  volumes;  the  foreign  agencies,  4,879,674. 
The  Society  also  supplied  the  Scriptures  in  166 
languages  during  the  year,  including  editions 
in  Roman  and  Gothic  characters  and  embossed 
systems  for  the  blind.  The  total  issues  of  the 
Society  in  112  years  of  service  have  been  194,- 
063,757  volumes,  of  which  108,132,107  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  United  States  and  85,931,650  in 
foreign  lands.  The  number  of  issues  in  the  United 
States  in  1.927  was  5,755,251,  of  which  2112 
were  for  the  blind,  and  in  other  lands,  4,279,- 
546,  making  a  total  of  10,034,797.  Workers  in 
the  10  home  agencies  totaled  927,  of  whom  412 
were  volunteers;  workers  in  the  12  foreign 
agencies  numbered  2542,  676  being  volunteers. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  additional 
languages,  and  revision  of  existing  versions, 
continued  through  the  year.  In  the  United  States, 
progress  was  made  in  the  revision  of  the  Gos- 
pels in  Yiddish,  and  four  Gospels-  in  Hopi;  the 
reproduction  of  the  Cherokee  Scriptures,  which 
was  out  of  print,  and  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Acoma,  spoken  by  Indians  in 
New  Mexico.  In  Latin  .America,  progress  was 
made  in  translation  work  in  Quiche",  Mam,  and 
Cakehiquel,  spoken  in  Guatemala;  Peruvian 
Qiieehua  and  Bolivian  Quechua,  and  Aymara, 
spoken  in,  the  upper  Andes  region.  In  Africa, 
the  Bible  was  published  in  Luba-Lulua;  and 
progress  was  made  toward  completing  the  New 
Testament  in  Luragoli  and  Gospels  in  Olunyore 
and  in  a  revised  Sheetswa  New  Testament.  Steps 
were  taken  toward  publishing  the  Gospels  in 
Bakuese  and  in  Shilluk.  In  Europe,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Gospel  in  Bulgarian  characters  for  the 
Gypsies  was  authorized.  In  the  Far  East,  the 
Society  shared  in  a  new  publication  of  a  diglot 
Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Urdu  and  Arabic.  In 
Siam,  the  Bible  was  completed  in  Lao  or  Tai 
Yuan,  and  work  was  going  on  in  Tai  Lit  In 
the  Philippines,  progress  was  reported  on  the 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  in  Tagalog,  and 
portions  in  Samarefio.  In  China,  a  tentative  re- 
vised Canton  Colloquial  New  Testament  proved 
very  popular,  and  additional  work  was  done  on 
the  revision  of  the  Sucnau  Colloquial. 

The  total  receipts  of  tfce  Society  for  tlie  year 
from  invested  funds,  gifts,  sale  of  books,  etc,, 


amounted  to  $1,060,809.48;  its  expenses  were 
$1,084,662.37.  The  Society  was  affiliated  with 
95  auxiliary  Bible  societies  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  assisted  in  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  and  contributed  for  its  expenses. 
In  1927  the  contributions  received  from  this 
source  amounted  to  $14,724.71.  The  officers  in 
1928  were:  E.  Francis  Hyde,  president;  the  Rev. 
Eric  M.  North,  PhJD.,  and  the  Rev.  George  Wil- 
liam Brown,  M.A.,  general  secretaries;  the  Rev. 
Lewis  B.  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  recording  secre- 
tary; and  Gilbert  Darlington,  treasurer.  The 
official  organ  of  the  Society  is  the  Bible  Society 
Record.  The  headquarters  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  are  at  the  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New 
York  City. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

BICKEBSTAPPE-DBEW,  THE  RIGHT  REV. 

MONSIGNOB  COUNTT  FfiA^CIS  BBOWJTI2TG  JDEEW 
(John  Ayscough).  English  prelate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  novelist  (nom  de  plumes 
John  Ayscough),  died  at  Salisbury,  England, 
July  3.  He  was  born  at  Headingly,  Leeds,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  11,  1858,  and  was  educated  at  the 
King  Edward  VI  school,  Liehfield;  at  St.  Chad's 
College,  Denstone;  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  Sem- 
inary of  St.  Thomas,  Hammersmith.  He  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  1884,  and  in  1886  became  a  chaplain  in  the 
British  Army.  His  ecclesiastic  career  was  spent 
entirely  in  the  military  service,  and  he  was 
especially  prominent  in  the  World  War,  in  which 
he  held* the  rank  of  assistant  principal  chap- 
lain royal.  He  was  twice  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches in  the  first  year  of  the  War,  and  re- 
ceived later  the  Mons  medal  with  two  roses, 
the  Victory  medal,  the  General  Service  medal, 
and  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire.  His  honors 
from  his  church  included  a  knighthood  of  the 
Sacred  Military  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  the  title  of  count.  Using  his  pen  name, 
John  Ayscough,  Mgr.  Bickerstaffe-L>rew  pub- 
lished more  than  twenty  novels,  a  volume  of 
impressions  of  America,  and  a  book  of  reminis- 
cences. Among  his  many  novels  are  Rosemary, 
Dromina,  A  Moman  Tragedy,  and  A  Prince  in 
Petto. 

BICYCLING.  See  CYCLING. 

BI-LLIABJDS.  Frank  Taberski  was  the  out- 
standing figure  in  the  billiard  world  during  1928 
due  to  his  spectacular  victory  over  Ralph  Green- 
leaf  in  the  tinal  games  of  the  world  champion- 
ship pocket-billiards  tourney  held  in  Chicago  in 
December,  Owing  to  a  decision  of  the  National 
Billiard  Association  that  a  disputed  game  of  the 
regulation  tourney  must  be  replayed,  it  became 
necessary  for  Taberski  not  only  to  win  this  re- 
play, which  would  mean  a  tie  for  the  title,  but 
also  to  capture  the  resulting  play-off  in  order 
to  gain  the  championship.  This  difficult  feat 
Taberski  performed,  winning  the  two  games  by 
the  scores  of  125  to  97  and  125  to  41. 

John  Layton  retained  his  world  and  national 
three-cushion  titles,  Willie  Hoppe  affording  his 
chief  opposition  in  both  tourneys.  Edouard  Hore- 
mans  of  Belgium  won  the  18.2  balkline  cham- 
pionship in  a  match  with  Jacob  Scnaef  er  contest- 
ed at  Ban  Francisco.  The  usual  amateur  18.2 
title  tourney  was  cancelled  because  of  dissension 
among  the  Western  players.  Francis  S.  Appleby 
successfully  defended  his  amateur  18.1  title  in  a 
tournament  field  in  February.  James  Collins 
wrested  the  amateur  pocket  billiard  honors  from 
J.  Howard  Shoemaker. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY.  See  AGBICULTUKAL  EX- 
PERIMENT STATIONS;  CHEMISTRY. 

BIOGRAPHY.  See  LITEEATUEE,  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  ;  FRENCH  LITERATURE  ;  GERMAN  LITER- 
ATURE, ETC. 

BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  See  CHEMIS- 
TRY. 

BIOLOGY.  See  ZOOLOGY. 

BIRDS.  See  ZOOLOGY. 

BIRTH  RATE.  See  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

BISHOP,  JOSEPPI  BUCKLIN.  American  journal- 
ist and  author,  died  at  New  York,  December  13. 
Born  at  Seekonk,  Mass,  (now  East  Providence, 
R.  I. ) ,  Sept.  5,  1 847,  lie  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1870.  Obtaining  a  position 
as  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  Tribune  in  that 
year,  he  was  soon  placed  on  the  editorial  staff, 
where  he  remained  until  made  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  1883.  He  be- 
came, in  1900,  chief  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Globe.  Appointed  secretary  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  1905,  he  served  as  one  of  the  earliest  Federal 
information  officials,  editing  the  Canal  Record,  a 
weekly  paper,  and  managing  the  publicity;  he 
continued  with  the  commission  until  the  construc- 
tion was  completed,  in  1914.  Brown  University 
conferred  the  Litt.D,  degree  on  him  in  1923.  He 
edited  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  his  Chil- 
dren (1919),  and  wrote:  Cheap  Money  Expej'i- 
ments  (1892);  Our  Political  Drama  (1904);  Is- 
sues of  a  New  Epoch  (1904)  ;  The  Panama  Gate- 
way (1913);  A  Chronicle  of  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Years  (1918)  ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his 
Time,  8hown  in  His  Letters,  2  vols.  (1920)  ;  Life 
'  of  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  (1922) ;  Life  of  A.  Bar- 
ton Hepburn  (1923);  and  Notes  and  Anecdotes 
of  Many  Years  (1925).  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Mr,  Bishop  was  preparing  a  biography  of  George 
W.  Goethals. 

BITUHIHOUS  COAL  STRIKE.  See  STRIKES 
AND  LOCKOUTS. 

BIXBY,  WILLIAM  HERBERT.  American  mili- 
tary engineer  and  retired  brigadier  general,  U.  S. 
Army,  died  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  September  29, 
He  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Dec.  27, 
1849,  and,  after  attending  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1866-67,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  being  gradu- 
ated in^l873.  He  was  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  becoming  as- 
sistant professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point 
in  1875,  He  was  sent  to  France  in  1880  to  ob- 
serve manoeuvres  of  European  armies  and  inspect 
fortifications  and  other  engineering  works.  He 
studied  at  the  French  £cole  des  Fonts  et  Chaus- 
se*es  and  was  graduated  in  1881.  On  his  return  to 
the  United  States  he  had  various  assignments  in 
connection  with  river  and  harbor  improvements 
in  the  South  until  1891,  when  for  four  years 
he  was  similarly  engaged  in  New  England,  then 
was  detailed  to  the  Ohio  River  Basin,  3,897-1901. 
He  served  as  division  engineer  of  Northwestern 
and  Western  United  States,  1905-08,  in  the  lat- 
ter ^year  being  appointed  president  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver  Commission,  where  he  soon  was 
recognized  as  a  flood  control  expert.  General 
Bixby  became  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army, 
June  10,  1910,  serving  until  Aug.  11, 1913,  when 
he  was  retired.  In  1912  he  supervised  the  re- 
moval of  the  wreck  of  the  U.  S.  S.,  Maine,  from 
Havana  Harbor.  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  World  War  in  1917,  he  returned  to  active 
service  and  for  two  years  he  was  again  presi- 


dent of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  and 
division  engineer  of  the  Western  Division  of 
River  and  Harbor  Improvements.  In  1912  he  was 
president  of  the  Congress  of  the  International 
Association  of  Navigation  Congresses  held  at 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1917  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials. 

BLACK  TONGUE  IN  DOGS.  See  PELLAGRA. 

BLASCO  IBANBZ,  blas'ko  gba'nyath,  VIN- 
CE:NTE.  Spanish  novelist,  journalist,  and  politi- 
cian, died  at  Mentone,  France,  January  28.  He 
was  born  at  Valencia,  Spain,  Jan.  29,  1867.  He 
studied  law  in  early  manhood,  but  gave  up  his  le- 
gal career  for  the  pen  and  political  agitation.  He 
inherited  a  tendency  toward  radicalism;  his 
father  was  the  editor  of  a  Republican  paper, 
El  Pueblo,  in  opposition  to  the  monarchical 
regime  in  Spain.  In  his  youth  Ibafiez  was  polit- 
ically and  philosophically  turbulent,  and  was 
frequently  arrested  and  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment. Before  1913  he  was  recognized  as  being 
beyond  dispute  the  head  of  the  younger  school 
of  novelists  in  Spain,  and  he  was  called  fre- 
quently "the  successor  of  Hugo  and  Zola."  Like 
the  French  novelists,  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween his  writing  desk  and  the  political  pulpit, 
and,  like  them,  he  was  fervid  in  his  opposition 
to  the  regime  in  his  own  country.  At  first  lie 
directed  his  attacks  against  the  Government 
of  King  Alfonso  XIII.  Later,  when  Primo  de 
Rivera  assumed  power  as  the  dictator  of  Spain, 
Ibaiiez  turned  his  heavy  guns  upon  the  new 
system. 

In  the  meantime,  Ms  fame  as  a  writer  grew. 
His  novel,  La  Barraca,  is  a  powerful  and.  grip- 
ping tale,  and  if  the  books  that  succeeded  it  im- 
mediately were  not  considered  its  equal,  still 
his. art  improved  constantly.  La  Catgdral,  El  In- 
truso,  La  Bod£ga,  and  La  Maja  Desnuda  were 
successful  in  the  Spanish-speaking  countries.  In 
1918  came  the  English  translation  of  The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse)  dealing  with  the 
World  War  and  containing  bitter  attacks  on  the 
Germans.  It  was  extraordinarily  popular  in  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  may  be  said  to>  have 
made  Ibanez  a  figure  of  world-wide  prominence. 
The  motion  picture  made  from  the  book  also  car- 
ried the  world  by  storm.  The  story  brought  in 
its  train,  necessarily,  English  translations  of 
other  Ibanez  books,  but  none  of  them  attained 
its  vogue.  However,  Mare  Nostrum,  both  book 
and  film  play,  dealing  with  the  naval  and  sub- 
marine aspects  of  the  War,  added  to  the  fame 
and  the  coffers  of  Ibanez.  His  Blood  and  Sand, 
treating  of  the  bull  ring,  was  very  successful  on 
the  screen.  Other  works  that  were  done  into 
English  were  Torrent  (1923)  and  The  Temptress. 
There  is  lairly  general  agreement  among  critics, 
however,  that  the  works  of  Ibafiez,  temporarily 
popular,  are  not  permanent  literature. 

From  the  Autumn  of  1924  until  his  death 
Ibanez,  who  had  traveled  extensively  and  had 
visited  the  United  States,  found  it  expedient  to 
live  at  Mentone,  France  j  the  virulence  of  Ms 
attacks  on  the  Government  gave  ground  for 
belief  that  his  liberty,  if  not  Ms  life,  would 
be  endangered  by  continued  residence  in  Ms 
native  country. 

BLEIBTHETT,  blip'troi,  CAEL.  German  poet, 
critic  and  dramatist,  died  at  Zurich,  January 
30.  Born  at  Berlin,  Jan.  13,  1859,  the  son  of 
Georg  Bleibtreu,  the  painter,  lie  studied  at  Ber- 
lin and  at  London.  After  doing  editorial  work 
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for  several  years,  he  published  an  essay,  Revolu- 
tion der  Literatur  (1886),  which,  with  its  praise 
of  the  modern  school  of  writing,  marked  him 
as  a  leader  of  the  naturalists.  His  later  books 
increased  his  reputation,  and  he  and  Friedrich 
Nietzsche  were  considered  leaders  in  the  mod- 
ernistic development  of  German  literature.  He 
wrote  forcefully  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  stress- 
ing his  own  personality.  Although  he  did  cer- 
tain passages  exceptionally  well,  such  as  descrip- 
tions of  battle  scenes,  many  critics  consider 
that  he  never  wrote  an  artistically  balanced 
book.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Freie 
Biihne,  1889,  modeled  after  the  Paris  theatre, 
and  a  student  of  Shakespeare.  Dies  Irae,  Erin- 
nerungen  eines  franzQsischen  Officers  an  Sedan 
(1884),  was  one  of  his  earliest  books.  His  novels 
include:  Schlechte  Gesellschaft  (1885);  and 
GrQssenwahn  (1888).  He  also  wrote  plays,  not- 
ably: Lord  Byron  (1886);  Karma;  and  Welt- 
gericht.  His  Geschichte  der  englischen  Literatur, 
first  published  in  1885,  was  issued  in  a  revised 
edition  in  1923,  and  in  1890  he  published  Kos- 
mische  Lieder.  His  more  important  histories 
and  military  books  are  Geschichte  und  Geist 
der  europaischen  Kriege  unter  Friedrich  den 
Grossen  und  Napoleon  (1892)  ;  Z>ur  Geschichte 
d-er  Taktik  und  Strategic  (1897)  ;  Geschichte 
der  deutsohen  Literatur  (1911);  England 
Waterlooluge  (1915)  ;  and  Stegemanns  Welt- 
krieg  und  die  Marneschlacht  (1916). 

BLIND,  SCHOOLS  FOB.  See  EDUCATION. 

BLINK",  HOLBBOOK.  American  actor  and  pro- 
ducer of  plays,  died  at  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
June  24.  He  was  born  at  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
Jan.  23,  1872,  and  after  studying  at  Stanford 
University  made  his  professional  debut  in  The 
Sew  South,  at  San  Francisco.  He  appeared  first 
at  New  York  in  the  same  play  in  1893.  Later 
he  returned  to  California,  organized  his  own 
company,  and  took  it  to  Alaska.  In  1897  he 
went  to  London  to  appear  in  The  Cat  and  the 
Cherul,  in  which  he  had  played  in  Hew  York.  He 
achieved  popularity  in  England,  and  remained 
there  nine  years,  with  brief  visits  to  the  United 
States.  In  1920  he  originated  the  part  of  Pancho 
Lopez,  in  The  Bad  Man,  his  greatest  success, 
and  he  appeared  in  this  play  at  New  York  and 
on  tour  for  three  years.  In  1923-24  he  appeared 
in  moving  pictures,  and  returned  to  the  stage 
to  star  in  The  Dove,  1925-26.  Mr.  Blinn  was 
also  active  as  a  producer  of  plays  and  as  head 
of  the  Actors*  Fidelity  League. 

BLISTER  BUST.  See  BOTANY,  under  PLANT 
DISEASES;  also  FOKESTRY. 

BLOCK  SIGNALS.  See  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  ; 
KAILWAYS. 

BLOOMFIELD,  MAURICE.  American  philolo- 
gist and  Sanskrit  scholar,  died  at  San  Francisco, 
June  12.  He  was  born  at  Bielitz,  Austrian  Silesia, 
Feb.  23,  1855,  went  to  America  as  a  boy,  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Furman 
University,  Yale,  and  Johns  Hopkins,  receiving 
his  Ph.D.  from  the  last-named  institution  in 
1879.  He  was  made  a  fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
1878-79,  and  then  studied  at  Berlin  and  Leip- 
zig, 1879-91.  On  his  return  to  America  in  1881 
he  received  an  associate  professorship  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  afterward  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology, 
which  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1926.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Princeton 
University  in  1896  and  from  Furman  University 
in  1908;  that  of  L.H.D.  from  the  University  of 


Chicago  in  1916,  and  was  made  a  doctor  of  the 
University  of  Padua,  Italy,  honoris  causa,  in 
1922.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Munich, 
Bavaria,  conferred  on  Dr.  Bloomfield  the  Hardy 
Prize  in  1908.  He  was  a  member  and  an  oMcer 
of  many  learned  societies.  He  wrote,  besides 
numerous  papers  for  journals  and  reviews,  the 
following:  The  Atharva-Veda  (1899)  ;  Cerberus, 
the  Dog  of  Hades  (1905) ;  A  Concordance  of  the 
Vedas  (1906)  ;  The  Religion  of  the  Veda  (1908)  ; 
Rig-Veda  Repetitions  (2  vols.,  1916)  ;  Life  and 
Stories  of  the  Jaina  Savicn*  Parcuanatha*  He 
edited  for  the  first  time,  from  original  Sanskrit 
manuscript,  the  G-rihyasamgraJta  of  Gobhila- 
putra,  and  the  Sutra  of  Kaugika,  translated  the 
Atharva-Veda  for  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East 
(edited  by  Max  Miiller),  and  edited,  with  Prof. 
Richard  Garbe  of  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
the  Kashmirian,  or  Paippalada  Veda  (1901). 

BLUE,  VICTOE.  Rear  admiral,  U.  S.  K,  re- 
tired, died  near  Lannin,  S.  C.,  January  22.  He 
was  born  in  Richmond  County,  iSTorth  Carolina, 
Dec.  6,  1865.  He  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  in  1887.  In  1898,  the  year  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  he  was  serving  on 
the  Suwanee,  stationed  off  Santiago,  Cuba,  with 
the  rest  of  the  American  fleet  that  was  blockad- 
ing  Admiral  Cervera's  ships.  Blue's  exploit  in 
going-  ashore  and  ascertaining  the  number  and 
positions  of  the  Spanish  vessels  made  him  fa- 
mous and  won  for  him  advancement  and  a  medal. 
He  was  promoted  through  the  various  grades 
until  he  reached  the  rank  of  the  rear  admiral 
Apr.  1,  1919,  and  he  retired  July  11,  1919.  In  the 
World  War  lie  commanded  the  battleship,  2Vj*as, 
under  Admiral  Beatty,  in  the  STorth  Sea.  For  his 
services  in  the  War  he  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  and  the  decoration  of  the  Belgian 
Order  of  Leopold.  Before  the  War  he  had  been 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  U.  S.  N., 
and  he  was  reappomted  to  the  same  post  in  De- 
cember, 1,918. 

BOGDAN*OIT7  ALEXANDER  AJCEXANDEOVITCH, 
Russian  scientist,  died  at  Moscow,  April  8.  His 
real  name  was  Malinovski.  He  was  educated  as 
a  physician  and  began  practice  at  Moscow,  but 
soon  became  active  in  the  dissemination  of  lib- 
eral political  ideas.  He  was  exiled  to  Vologda 
for  three  years,  and  then  left  Russia.  During 
the  revolution  of  1905  he  was  again  active  in 
Russia  and  after  the  failure  of  the  movement 
went  abroad  again  with  Lenin,  Lunatcharsky, 
and  others.  He  was  at  variance  with  some  of  the 
ideas  of  Lenin,  and  in  1923  was  arrested  for 
opposition  to  the  "new  economic  policy"  of  the 
Russian  leader.  He  was  later  released,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  directorship  of  the  State  Scien- 
tific Institute  for  Blood  Transfusion.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  an  experiment  made  upon 
himself. 

BOHE'MXA..  A  constituent  member  of  the 
state  of  Czechoslovakia  since  the  defeat  of  the 
Central  Powers  in  1918;  formerly  a  crownland 
of  Austria;  situated  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  with 
Saxony  and  Silesia  on  the  north,  Moravia  on 
the  east,  and  Lower  and  Upper  Austria  on  the 
south.  Area,  including  the  small  Austrian  and 
German  territories  which  were  added  by  the 
peace  treaty  to  Czechoslovakia,  20,102  square 
miles;  population,  Feb.  15,  1921,  6,670,582.  Bo- 
hemia is  represented  in  the  Czechoslovak  legis- 
lature by  nine  deputies  and  five  senators.  See 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
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BOBCNKE,  EMIL.  A  distinguished  German 
conductor,  died  in  Berlin,  April  10-.  He  was  born 
at  Zdunska  Wola,  Poland,  Oct.  11,  1888,  but 
studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  under  Sitt 
and  Krehl,  and  at  the  Akademische  Meister- 
schule  in  Berlin.  For  two  years  he  taught  at 
Stern's  Conservatory  and  played  the  viola  in 
the  Bandler  Quartet,  and  later  in  the  Busch 
Quartet.  From  1922  until  his  death  he  was  con- 
ductor of  the  Berlin  Symphony  Orchestra.  As  a 
composer  he  attracted  attention  with  a  Sym- 
phonic Overture^  Theme  and  Variations  for  or- 
chestras, a  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  a  String- 
Quartet  in  C  minor,  a  violin-sonata,  a  cello- 
sonata,  and  pieces  for  piano. 

BOILEHS.  The  trend  toward  larger  steam 
boiler  units,  so  apparent  for  several  years  prior 
to  1928,  continued.  Boilers  rated  at  over  800,000 
pounds  of  steam  per  hour  were  being  built  and 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  these  would  be 
able,  under  forcing,  to  produce  over  a  million 
pounds  of  steam  per  hour.  These  units  were  to  go 
into  the  East  River  Station  of  the  New  York  Edi- 
son Co.  Furthermore,  it  was  possible  under  very 
high  rates  of  steaming  to  maintain  efficiencies 
of  DO  per  cent  and  over.  The  record  to  the  end 
of  1928  was  slightly  over  93  per  cent. 

Heat  releases  in  stationary  practice  up  to  50,- 
000  B.t.u.  per  cubic  foot  of  furnace  volume  were 
attained  during  the  year  and  30,000  to  40,000 
B.t.u.  were  not  unusual.  Sustained  high  furnace 
temperatures  were  made  possible  through  the 
use  of  large  furnaces  surrounded  completely  with 
water  walls  or  a  combination  of  water  walls  and 
refractory  surfaces.  The  water  walls,  by  with- 
standing better  the  slagging  action  of  the  ash, 
reduce  furnace  maintenance.  They  also  absorb 
the  large  quantities  of  radiant  heat.  In  some  cases 
the  high  rates  of  heat  absorption  with  the  result- 
ing high  steam  and  water  velocities  within  these 
walls  has  caused  circulation  difficulties  with  con- 
sequent burning  of  the  water-wall  tubes.  Altered 
designs  were  overcoming  this  difficulty. 

Although  about  half  the  water-tube  boilers 
being  built  had  some  form  of  water  walls,  the  air- 
cooled  walls  were  being  employed  extensively 
where  the  boilers  are  not  forced  at  such  high 
rates.  The  heat  from  these  walls  goes  to  preheat 
combustion  air  and  where  powdered  coal  with 
unit  mills  is  employed  this  heated  air  dries  the 
coal  within  the  mill. 

The  general  employment  of  bled  steam  from  the 
turbine  to  heat  the  feed  water  and  the  higher 
exit  temperatures  of  the  gases  leaving  the  boiler 
have  led  to  more  extensive  use  of  air  preheaters  to 
utilize  the  heat  in  the  uptake  gases.  In  some 
cases  these  air  preheaters  were  installed  in  series 
with  an  economizer.  Recently  a  new  type,  the 
steaming  economizer,  had  been  introduced  which 
is  located  below  the  boiler  water  level  with  the 
water  flow  upward.  The  use  of  water  walls,  air 
preheaters,  and  economizers  has  made  necessary 
a  complete  reapportioning  of  heating  surface  of 
the  steam  generating  unit,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  place  less  surface  in  the 
boiler  proper.  It  is  now  common  to  find  twice  as 
much  surface  in  the  preheater  as  in  the  boiler. 

High  rates  of  steaming  and  high  pressures 
have  made  it  necessary  to  have  as  nearly  pure 
feed  water  as  possible.  This  has  led  to  a  more 
extensive  use  of  evaporators  for  supplying  make- 
supplied  by  steam  bled  from  the  turbines.  Also 
in  some  industrial  plants  where  steam  is  exhaust- 
up  water  to  boiler  feed.  These  evaporators  are 


ed  or  bled  for  process,  the  returns  are  likely  to 
become  contaminated  -?  hence  not  suitable  for  boil- 
er feed.  Therefore,  in  order  to  minimize  the  raw 
water  makeup  for  boiler  feed,  the  bled  or  exhaust 
steam  is  led  to  an  evaporator  which  produces  low- 
pressure  steam  for  process  and  the  clean  con- 
densate  from  the  higher  pressure  side  goes  back 
to  the  boiler. 

For  pulverized  coal,  the  slagging  type  of  fur- 
nace introduced  about  two  years  previously  had 
proved  a  satisfactory  method  of  disposing  of  the 
ash.  In  this  the  ash  is  maintained  in  a  molten 
state  in  the  furnace  well  and  tapped  out  daily. 
A  system  of  water  jets  cools  and  shatters  the 
slag  which  is  then  sluiced  away  to  a  fill.  This 
system  was  being  employed  at  the  Charles  R. 
Huntly  Station  at  Buffalo  and  at  the  Toronto 
Station.  It  is  applicable  where  the  firing  tempera- 
ture of  the  ash  is  not  too  high.  Hydraulic  sluic- 
ing of  ash  was  also  extensively  employed  with 
the  regular  type  of  furnace. 

More  than  half  the  ash  with  pulverized  coal 
goes  up  the  stack  in  a  very  fine  state.  This  pre- 
sented a  vexing  problem  in  some  localities.  Vari- 
ous means  of  arresting  this  ash  were  being  em- 
ployed, including  electrical  precipitation,  cy- 
clone separators,  and  specially  constructed  ex- 
haust fans.  Wear  on  the  blades  of  the  latter  neces- 
sitated employment  of  special  metals  such  as 
stellite  for  the  fan  blades. 

With  high-pressure  boilers  700  pounds  was  con- 
sidered about  the  limit  in  which  riveted  drums 
could  be  employed  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  han- 
dling- the  necessarily  thick  plates.  Above  this, 
forged  drums  were  used.  The  largest  of  these  to 
the  end  of  1928  were  the  1400-pound  drums 
built  for  the  boilers  at  the  Deep  water  Station 
near  Wilmington.  These  drums  are  50  feet,  3 
inches  long,  52  inches  inside  diameter,  and  have 
walls  4  inches  thick.  Steel  containing  a  small 
amount  of  manganese  (0.30  to  0.45  per  cent)  is 
employed. 

For  further  discussion  of  high  steam  pres- 
sures, see  STEAM  POWER  PLANTS,  STEAM. 

Automatic  combustion  control  of  boilers  was 
more  extensively  applied  during  the  year  not 
alone  on  the  boilers  of  large  central  stations 
but  in  many  industrial  plants  as  well. 

An  entirely  new  design  of  mercury  boiler 
went  into  operation  at  the  South  Meadow  Sta- 
tion of  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Company  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1928.  This  was  a  unit  sup- 
plying a  10,000-kilowatt  mercury  turbine  and 
embodied  refinements  found  necessary  by  expe- 
rience with  the  earlier  and  smaller  unit  at  the 
Dutch  Point  plant  of  the  same  company. 

Three  different  companies  were  carrying  on  ex- 
periments with  diphenyl  as  a  substitute  for  mer- 
cury in  the  binary  cycle  for  the  production  of 
steam.  No  conclusive  results  were  available. 

BOKAITOWSKI,  MAURICE.  French  lawyer 
and  minister  of  commerce  and  aviation,  was 
killed  in  an  airplane  accident  September  2,  near 
Toul,  France.  He  was  born  at  Havre,  Aug.  31, 
1879.  Having  studied  law  and  been  admitted  to 
the  Paris  bar,  he  practiced  at  the  court  of  Ap- 
peals, at  the  same  time  taking  an  active  interest 
in  politics.  In  1914  he  was  elected  deputy  of 
the  Seine.  During  the  World  War  he  served 
in  the  FrencH  Army  and  was  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 
After  the  War  he  recommenced  his  political 
activities,  being  again  elected  to>  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1919,  where  he  distinguished 
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himself  as  reporter  of  the  Budget  Commission. 
M.  Bokanowski,  who  belonged  to  the  Bloc  Na- 
tional and  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Poincare*, 
was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Navy  in  the 
Premier's  spring  cabinet  of  1924.  In  September 
of  the  following  year  he  came  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  Caillaux,  as  a  member  of  the  debt 
settlement  commission.  When  Poineare  resumed 
his  position  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in 
1926,  he  appointed  M.  Bokanowski  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Aviation,  in  which  office  he  had 
acted  until  his  death,  having  made  plans  for  a 
commercial  air  service  between  France  and 
Africa  and  South  America.  He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1927  as  guest  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  to  advocate  Briand's  plan  for  the 
outlawing  of  war. 

BOKHABA,  bo-ka'ra,.  A  state  in  Central 
Asia,  formerly  a  dependency  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  later  known  as  the  Bokharan  People's 
Republic,  and  since  February,  1925,  a  part  of 
the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of  Uzbek.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Russian  provinces 
of  Samarkand  and  Syr-Daria;  on  the  south  by 
Afghanistan;  on  the  southwest  by  Transcaucasia 
and  Khiva;  and  on  the  east  by  Ferghana.  Esti- 
mated area,  79,000  square  miles;  estimated  pop- 
ulation, 3,000,000.  The  chief  towns  with  their 
estimated  populations  are  Bokhara,  75,000,  and 
Karshi,  25,000.  The  religion  is  chiefly  Moham- 
medan. The  chief  products  of  Bokhara  are  corn, 
fruit,  silk,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  and  farm  ani- 
mals; and  the  chief  minerals  are  gold,  salt, 
alum,  and  sulphur.  The  trade  is  mainly  with 
India  to  which  raw  silk  is  exported  and  from 
which  tea,  indigo,  Dacca  muslin,  etc.,  are  im- 
ported. By  the  revolution  of  Aug.  30,  1919,  the 
Amir  was  dethroned  and  the  Soviet  Government 
was  set  up,  which  formed  a  military  and  political 
agreement  with  Russia.  In  February,  1925,  Bok- 
hara and  Khiva  were  joined  together  to  form 
the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of  Uzbek. 

BOLIVIA.  A  South  American  republic  situ- 
ated in  the  interior  and  bounded  by  Brazil  on 
the  east  and  Chile  on  the  west.  Sucre  is  the  seat 
of  the  supreme  court  and  is  historically  re- 
garded as  the  capital,  but  the  actual  seat  of 
the  government  and  the  largest  city  is  La  Paz. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Estimated  figures  for 
the  area  and  population  of  Bolivia,  place  the 
latter  at  2,599,000,  as  against  1,796,500,  the 
population  shown  by  the  official  census,  taken 
in  the  latter  part  of  1900.  The  area  of  the 
Republic  is  given  as  787,000  square  miles.  In 
1926  the  estimated  population  of  La  Paz  was 
109,750.  Other  large  towns  with  their  estimated 
populations  were:  Cochabamba,  31,500;  Potosi, 
30,700;  Sucre,  30,200;  Oruro,  32,200;  and  Santa 
Cruz,  26,500. 

EDUCATION.  Elementary  education  is  free  and 
compulsory  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  munici- 
palities and  the  state.  In  1926  there  were  1598 
elementary  schools  with  2765  teachers  and  7%- 
973  pupils.  For  secondary  education  there  were 
27  colleges  (17  national),  5  church  institutions, 
and  5  private  schools  with  403  teachers  and 
4213  students.  For  special  instruction  there  were 
22  establishments  with  177  teachers  and  1913 
students.  At  Sucre  and  La  Paz  are  the  only 
two  universities  which  possess  more  than  one 
faculty.  There  are  also  a  number  of  training 
colleges  for  teachers* 

PEODDCTION  AND  CoMsfcEjacE.  The  outstanding 
features  of  Bolivian  eckmomic  life  are  the  enor- 


mous preponderance  of  the  mining  industry, 
and  the  striking  inadequacy  of  the  transporta- 
tion system,  owing  to  the  great  geographical 
and  topographical  difficulties  which  beset  road 
building  in  the  republic.  Mineral  exports,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  tin,  have  constituted  over  90 
per  cent  of  Bolivia's  total  exports  since  1920. 
The  tin  industry  is  comparatively  recent,  and 
was  established  during  the  last  century  when 
declining  silver  production  focused  attention 
upon  the  tin  deposits  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
The  price  of  tin  is  the  barometer  of  Bolivian 
prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  other 
minerals,  notably  silver,  gold,  lead,  bismuth, 
zinc,  antimony,  tungsten,  and  nickel  are  also 
produced.  Of  these,  antimony  is  of  particular 
potential  interest  in  view  of  its  position  as  a 
possible  check  on  world  antimony  prices,  Bolivia 
being  the  chief  source  of  supply  outside  of  China. 
The  production  of  lead  has  shown  a  considerable 
increase  owing  to  the  greater  demands  for  this 
metal  in  the  automobile,  radio,  and  cable  in- 
dustries. 

Agriculture  is  relatively  unimportant  and 
cultivation  methods  have  improved  but  little 
since  primitive  times.  Rubber  was  at  one  time 
one  of  Bolivia's  chief  exports,  but  the  demand 
has  fallen  with  increasing  development  of  the 
East  Indian  product.  Oil  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  Republic  but  Is  undeveloped.  Forest 
resources  are  abundant  but  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  and  the  fact  that  the  natural 
river  systems  flow  away  from  the  Pacific  coast 
prevent  any  marked  exploitation.  Coal  is  too 
costly  for  general  use,  native  fuels  are  poor 
and  the  vast  potential  hydro-electric  resources 
lie  undeveloped.  This  lack  of  fuel  has  been  a 
sharp  deterrent  to  the  establishment  of  various 
industries,  notably  smelters  and  refineries. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  country  is  ex- 
tremely limited;  the  population,  predominantly 
Indian  and  mestizo,  has  a  small  earning  capac- 
ity. The  Indians  buy  few  imported  goods.  It  is 
estimated  that  not  over  10,000  families  have  in- 
comes exceeding  $1800  a  year  and  that  less 
than  100  families  have  incomes  exceeding  $15,- 
000. 

The  total  value  of  all  exports  in  1927  was 
$43,704,000  of  which  $3,665,000  went  to  the 
United  States.  The  minerals  comprised  92.6 
per  cent  of  all  the  exports.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant minerals  were :  Tin,  33,858  long  tons  val- 
ued at  $33,649,000 ;  lead,  25,003  short  tons 
valued  at  $1,651,000;  copper,  7850  short  tons 
valued  at  $1,676,000;  silver,  5,403,000  troy 
ounces  valued  at  $3,063,000.  The  rubber  exports 
consisted  of  8,517,000  pounds  valued  at  $1,- 
765,000. 

The  total  value  of  all  imports  in  1927  was  $22,- 
733,000,  of  which  $6,561,000  represents  the  share 
of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  France  were  the  next  in  importance  as 
sources  of  origin  for  imports.  In  1914  Bolivia, 
cut  off  from  England,  its  principal  export  mar- 
ket, diverted  its  trade  to  the  United  States; 
and  in  1927,  although  it  had  regained  its  ex- 
port market  in  England,  it  purchased  28,9  per 
cent  of  its  requirements  in  the  United  States, 
as  against  19  per  cent  from  England.  Germany 
has  never  recovered  its  pre-war  position  in  the 
Bolivian  import  trade,  but  France  has  made 
a  slight  gain. 

FINANCE.  The  national  budget  for  1928  was 
approved  in  the  following  form:  Eeceipts,  51,- 
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897,187  bolivianos;  expenditures,  55,802,973 
bolivianos;  deficit,  3,905,786  bolivianos.  In  or- 
der to  cover  the  deficit,  the  president  was  author- 
ized to  make  reductions  not  exceeding  15  per 
cent  in  all  branches  of  the  Government.  The  ex- 
penditures were  divided  as  follows:  Legislative 
power,  706,122  bolivianos;  foreign  relations,  1,- 
050,010;  worship,  164,840;  government,  2,575,- 
570;  justice,  2,080,242;  treasury,  2,498,005;  in- 
dustry, 521,245;  public  debt,  25,823,545;  pro- 
motion, 1,152,367;  communications,  2,237,221; 
education,  5,000,411;  agriculture,  199,520;  war, 
10,939,760;  colonization,  764,114.  The  total  pub- 
lic debt  of  Bolivia  on  June  30,  1927,  was  172,- 
544,762  bolivianos,  distributed  as  follows:  Ex- 
ternal debt,  132,176,501  bolivianos;  internal 
debt,  22,065,683  bolivianos;  floating  debt,  18,- 
302,578  bolivianos.  Naturally  these  figures  do 
not  include  a  loan  of  $23,000,000  floated  in  Sep- 
tember, 1928,  which,  however,  was  largely  for 
refunding  purposes. 

In  April,  1928,  the  Bolivian  Senate,  after 
slight  amendments,  approved  the  three  finan- 
cial bills  laid  before  the  Government  by  the 
Kemmerer  Financial  Mission  (consult  preced- 
ing YEAH  BOOK),  and  which  had  already  been 
passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  first 
law  provides  for  a  tax  on  real  estate;  the  sec- 
ond provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional company  for  revenue  collection;  and  the 
third  provides  for  taxes  on  certain  kinds  of 
income. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  As  noted  above  the  trans- 
portation system  of  Bolivia  is  the  chief  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  greater  economic  exploitation.  The 
length  of  railways  at  the  end  of  1926  was  1244 
miles  and  the  length  of  highway  at  the  end  of 
1927  was  1125  miles.  In  1927  there  were  7150 
miles  of  telegraph  wire  and  3589  miles  of  tele- 
phone wire;  in  1928  there  were  1985  automobiles 
registered. 

In  accordance  with  the  treaty  signed  on  Oct. 
20,  1904,  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
Chile  .and  Bolivia,  the  Bolivian  section  of  the 
Ariea-Alto  de  la  Paz  Railway  was  turned  over 
to  Bolivia  on  May  13,  1928.  The  railway,  a  dar- 
ing and  impressive  work  of  engineering  which 
surmounts  the  Andes,  was  built  by  an  English 
company,  which  began  work  in  1909  and  con- 
cluded its  task  in  four  years  at  a  total  cost 
of  £4,003,561  for  446  kilometers  on  Chilean  soil, 
and  £1,105,000  for  the  240  kilometers  on  Boliv- 
ian territory.  During  the  15  years  since  its  com- 
pletion the  railroad  has  carried  1,500,000  tons 
of  freight.  Chile  was  to  continue  to  manage  the 
Bolivian  section  until  certain  arrangements 
could  be  made,  the  revenue  being  divided  60  per 
cent  to  Chile,  and  40  per  cent  to  Bolivia. 

On  May  19,  1928,  the  ceremony  initiating 
the  work  for  the  construction  of  the  Cochabamba- 
Santa  Cruz  Railway  was  presided  over  by  Presi- 
dent Siles.  Upon  completion,  this  railway  was 
to  connect  the  productive  regions  of  the  high- 
lands wjth  the  Bolivian  Orient  of  great  agri- 
cultural wealth. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  President,  who  is  elected  by 
direct  popular  vote  and  is  ineligible  for  re- 
election, is  the  head  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, and  is  aided  by  a  cabinet  of  six  members, 
each  in  charge  of  a  separate  department.  Legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  a  congress  of  two 
chambers,  the  senate  ofs!6  members  elected  for 
six  years,  and  the  chamber  of  deputies  of  75 
members  elected  for  four  years.  One-third  ol 


the  senate  and  one-half  of  the  chamber  retire 
every  two  years.  President  in  1928,  Dr.  Her- 
nando  Siles,  assumed  office  Jan.  10,  1926,  for  the 
period  1926-1930. 

HISTORY.  Bolivia  passed  through  a  rather 
eventful  year,  both  as  far  as  internal  conditions 
were  concerned  and  in  her  relations  with  her 
neighbors,  particularly  Paraguay.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  there  was  a  political  plot  in- 
volving many  members  of  the  Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
President  Siles.  Before  the  plot  could  come  to 
a  head,  agents  of  the  President  unearthed  it  and 
many  of  the  leaders  were  arrested  and  exiled.  The 
only  concrete  result  of  the  movement  was  the 
reorganization  of  the  president's  cabinet,  which 
formed  as  follows:  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Thomas 
Manuel  Elio;  Government  and  Justice,  Minor 
Gainsborg;  Treasury,  Adolf o  Costa;  interior 
and  Communications,  Carlos  Romero;  Public 
Instruction  and  Agriculture,  Felix  A.  del  Gran- 
ado;  and  War  and  Colonization,  Dr.  Felipe  Guz- 
man. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Bolivia's  history 
during  the  year,  was,  of  course,  her  break  with 
Paraguay  in  December,  because  of  the  failure 
to  settle  the  boundary  dispute  between  the  two 
countries.  The  boundary  dispute  was  of  more  than 
100  years  standing  between  the  two  countries 
and  involved  an  area  of  approximately  100,000 
square  miles  in  the  very  heart  of  South  America. 
Strange  to  say,  the  territory  in  dispute  has  not 
much  of  an  economic  value,  being  very  swampy 
and  almost  inaccessible.  During  the  year  the  two 
countries  were  apparently  making  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  settle  the  matter  by  arbitration.  Reports 
were  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  press 
to  the  effect  that  the  mixed  boundary  commission 
in  Buenos  Aires  was  unable  to  agree  on*  any 
working  basis  because  of  incomplete  instruc- 
tions from  the  two  governments  involved. 

In  the  meantime  reports  were  also  rife  that 
both  sides  were  arming  and  were  prepared  to 
settle  the  matter  on  the  battlefield.  Although 
these  rumors  were  stoutly  denied,  there  seemed 
to  be  some  truth  in  them  at  least  as  far  as  Bo- 
livia was  concerned.  The  matter  came  to  a  head 
in  the  form  of  a  serious  crisis  when  there  was  a 
clash  between*  the  armed  forces  of  the  two  coun- 
tries on  December  6.  The  press  reported  that 
Paraguayan  soldiers  fired  on  some  Bolivian  sol- 
diers who  were  discovered  building  a  fort  in  the 
disputed  territory.  Intense  excitement  immedi- 
ately prevailed  throughout  the  two  countries 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  disturbed  by  the 
war  clouds  which  were  hanging  so  obviously  and 
ominously  over  the  horizon  of  South  America. 
On  December  8,  Bolivia  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Paraguay  and  a  decree  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Siles  suspended  the  municipal  elections 
which  were  to  be  held  on  the  next  day  in  light 
of  the  international  complications.  The  capital, 
La  Paz,  seethed  with  patriotic  demonstrations 
and  war  was  imminent. 

Fortunately  the  Washington  Pan-American 
Conference  was  in  session  and  took  immediate 
action  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by 
Mr.  Kellogg.  The  League  of  Nations  also  acted 
through  Aristide  Briand,  who  cabled  to  each 
of  the  countries  involved  to  the  effect  that  the 
League's  Council  did  not  believe  that  the  inci- 
dent would  be  allowed  to  become  serious. 

These  efforts  toward  achieving  peace  did  not 
seem,  at  first,  to  be  of  much  value.  Both  coun- 
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tries  withdrew  from  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence and  intimated  that  the  time  for  arbitration 
had  passed.  The  League  of  Nations  merely  mark- 
ed time  because  of  the  provision  in  the  Covenant 
which  forbids  interference  wherever  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  concerned.  The  only  hope  appeared 
to  rest  with  the  Pan-American  Conference  at 
Washington.  This  body  offered  its  good  offices 
through  the  committee  whose  appointment  was 
noted  above.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  it  was 
announced  that  Bolivia  had  agreed  to  accept  in 
principle  the  protocol  of  conciliation  which  she 
had  been  asked  to  by  the  Washington  Conference. 
Five  countries  were  asked  to  appoint  members  of 
a  commission  of  investigation  to  look  into  the 
Chaco  boundary  dispute.  They  were  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Cuba,  Uruguay,  and  the  United  States. 

As  Paraguay  had  previously  taken  steps  to  ac- 
cept the  protocol  of  conciliation,  the  year  closed 
with  the  war  clouds  considerably  cleared  up.  By 
signing  the  protocol,  it  was  expected  that  both 
countries  would  pledge  themselves  to  cease  war- 
like measures  until  the  matter  is  settled  satis- 
factorily to  both  sides.  There  seemed  to  be  a  bit 
of  dissension  as  to  the  scope  of  the  investigating 
commission.  Bolivia  wished  it  to  limit  its  study  to 
the  attack  on  Fort  Vanguardia  on  December  6, 
while  Paraguay  wanted  it  to  cover  a  much  broader 
scope  and  to  go  into  all  recent  incidents  and  fix 
the  responsibility  therefor.  Nevertheless,  hope 
was  bright  for  a  settlement  of  the  controversy. 

BOLL  WEEVIL,  BOLL  WORM.  See  COTTON; 
ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

BONE,  JOHN  RAINSFOED.  Canadian  journalist, 
died  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  June  7.  He  was  born  in 
Huron  County,  Ontario,  in  1877,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Toronto  University  in  1899.  In  the 
following  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Star,  of  Toronto,  advancing 
to  the  post  of  assistant  managing  editor  in 
1906  and  to  that  of  managing  editor  in  1907, 
He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Canadian  Press 
Association. 

BOOTLEGGING.  See  PROHIBITION. 

BOOTS  AUD  SHOES.  Although  production  in 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry  started  the  year  on  a 
reduced  basis,  output  increased  towards  spring 
and  early  summer,  and  about  August  1  there  was 
a  noticeable  improvement  which  continued  until 
late  autumn,  when  price  reduction  had  an  unset- 
tling effect.  The  situation  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  characterized  by  more  settled  conditions, 
with  firmer  markets  in  all  lines,  and  indications 
for  broader  operations  in  1929.  Prices  were  neces- 
sarily in  line  with  higher  hide  and  leather  mar- 
kets, while  handicaps  in  the  movement  of  retail 
stocks  earlier  in  the  year  were  the  late  spring 
and  some  resistance  to  prices  by  manufacturers. 
See  LEATHER. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  total  production  of  344,350,724  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes  other  than  rubber  was  reported 
for  the  year  1928,  or  an  increase  of  less  than  1 
per  cent  over  the  production  for  1927,  namely 
343,605,905  pairs,  and  to  be  compared  with  324,- 
513,595  pairs  for  1926.  The  output  of  women's 
leather  boots  and  shoes  increased  6.4  per  cent; 
athletic  and  sporting  shoes  (principally  men's), 
4  per  cent;  shoes  with  satin,  canvas,  and  other 
fabric  uppers  (principally  women's),  13.9  per 
cent;  and  slippers  for  house  wear,  8  per  cent. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  4.6  per  cent  in  men's 
leather  boots  and  shoes ;  4,9  per  cent  in  boys 
and  youths*  shoes;  6,3  fer  cent  in  misses  and 


children's  shoes;  2.9  per  cent  in  infants'  foot- 
wear. The  table  below  indicates  the  distribution 
of  the  production  as  compared  with  1927. 

UNITED    STATES   PRODUCTION1   OF   BOOTS   AND 
SHOES 


Kind 

Boots    and    shoes,    total 
High    and    low    cut    (leath- 
er) ,  total   

Men's    

Boys'   and  youths'    

Women's    

Misses*    and   children's    .  . 

Infants'    

Athletic  and  sporting  (leath- 
er)     

Satin,     canvas,     and     other 

fabric &     

Slippers     for    house     wear, 

total    

All  leather 

Part   leather,    felt,    etc 

Moccasins     

Barefoot    sandals   and    play 

shoes      

All  other  footwear    


Number  of  pairs 

1928  1927 

344,350,724   343,605,905 

298,724,547  300,007,772 
90,969,621  95,328,098 
23,031,757  24,229,296 

123,752,653  116,258,866 
37,135,374  39,649.961 
23,835,142  24,541,551 

1,547,064        1,488,215  ° 
3,760,069        3,301,433 

31,483,157  29,158,122 

6,825,897  5,085,294 

24,657,260  24,072,828 

1,253,198  (c) 


5,682,099 
1,900,590 


9,650,363 


0  Bevised. 

b  Excludes  footwear  with  rubber  soles. 

*  Included  with   "All  other  footwear." 

As  usual  Massachusetts  occupied  first  rank 
as  a  producer  with  a  total  output  of  83,310,625 
pairs;  followed  by  New  York  with  74,800,641 
pairs;  Missouri  with  46,060,389  pairs;  Illinois 
with  25,246,250  pairs;  New  Hampshire  with  21,- 
499,436  pairs;  Maine  with  17,069,770  pairs;  Wis- 
consin with  17,058,663  pairs;  Pennsylvania  with 
16,662,134  pairs;  Ohio  with  15,324,137  pairs; 
and  all  other  States  with  27,318,679  pairs. 

In  1928  there  was  an  increase  over  1927  of  the 
number  of  shoes  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  exported. 
The  imports  were  as  follows:  all-leather  boots 
and  shoes,  2,6I6?884  pairs  valued  at  $8,254,224 
in  1928,  compared  with  1,477,435  pairs  valued  at 
$5,199,656  in  1927,  an  increase  of  77.1  per  cent; 
all-leather  slippers,,  633,998  pairs,  valued  at  $1,- 
019,435,  compared  with  460,073  pair  valued  at 
$407,407  in  1927;  and  other  footwear,  1,170,953 
pair  valued  at  $316,193,  as  compared  with  1,066,- 
331  pair  valued  at  $311,303  in  1927.  Fewer  shoes 
of  certain  types  were  exported  from  the  United 
States  in  1928  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  ex- 
ports being  men's  and  boys',  1,870,493  pair  valued 
at  $5,796,517  in  1928,  as  compared  with  2,477,- 
117  pair  valued  at  $7,042,886  in  1927;  children's 
666,435  pair  valued  at  $750499,  as  against  1,- 
139,479  pair  valued  at  $1,170,255;  and  athletic 
shoes,  leggins,  and  other  footwear,  6£,555  pair 
valued  at  $93,964,  as  compared  with  73^619  pair 
valued  at  $113,864,  The  value,  however,  of 
women's  shoes  and  slippers  exported  increased; 
1,783,342  pair  of  women's  shoes  valued  at  $4,309,- 
877  were  exported  in  1928,  compared,  with  1,897,- 
478  pair  valued  at  $4,276,939  in  1927;  and  361?- 
500  pair  of  slippers  valued  at  $392,099,  compared 
with;  281,560  pair  valued  $295,924.  These  figures 
are  of  interest  because,  during  1928,  the  leaders 
of  the  shoe  industry  urged  increased  tariff  pro- 
tection. 

BOB'MTEO.  An  island  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. See  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO,  BBUNEJ, 
SARAWAK,  and  DUTCH  EAST  INBIES. 

BOS'lJIA  AHD  HERZEGOVINA,  he"r%§~ 
gS-ve-na.  formerly  provinces  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire; jiow  provinces  of  the  newly  established 
State  of  Jugo-Slavia,  In  1908  control  over  them 
was  acquired  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
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In  1,918  after  the  collapse  of  this  empire  they 
were  turned  over  to  Jugo-Slavia.  Area,  19,768 
square  miles;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  Jan.  31,  1921,  1,889,929.  See  JUGO-SLAVIA. 

BOSTCW  MUSEUM:  OF  TIITE  ARTS,  see 

ART  MUSEUMS. 

EOST03ST  UNIVERSITY.  A  non-sectarian  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  at  Boston,  Mass., 
founded  in  1869.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn 
term  of  1928  was  12,234,  distributed  as  follows: 
College  of  liberal  arts,  867;  college  of  business 
administration,  3778;  college  and  extension 
courses,  918;  college  of  practical  arts,  915;  col- 
lege of  music  (new  in  1928),  148;  school  of 
theology,  260;  school  of  law,  569;  school  of 
medicine,  216;  school  of  education,  2155;  school 
of  religious  education,  471;  graduate  school, 
562.  Of  the  total  registration,  8250  were  full- 
time  students  working  for  degrees,  and  3714 
part-time,  special  students.  The  summer  session 
enrollment  was  10,084,  of  whom  5072  were  men, 
and  5012  women.  The  faculty  members  num- 
bered 463  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  administra- 
tive officers,  212,  and  trustees  and  council  mem- 
bers, 65.  In  the  eight  libraries  of  the  University 
there  were  150,000  volumes,  the  liberal  arts 
library,  alone,  containing  42,154.  Among  the  im- 
portant gifts  received  during  the  year  was  a 
24-acre  recreation  centre  at  Eiverside,  in  sub- 
urban Boston,  from  William  E.  Nickerson.  Nick- 
erson  Field  was  developed  and  includes  a  foot- 
ball gridiron;  baseball  diamond;  archery  field; 
girls'  hockey  field;  12  tennis  courts;  running 
tracks;  a  boathouse  with  free  canoes  for  stu- 
dents, and  facilities  for  student  dances;  a  field 
house  for  visiting  teams;  club  rooms;  ice-hockey 
rinks  and  toboggan  chutes.  The  productive  funds 
of  the  University  exceeded  $3,000,000.  President, 
Daniel  L.  Marsh,  S.TJX,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

BOTA3STY.  The  eighty-fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  was  held  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  26 
to  31,  1928,  with  about  45  affiliated  societies. 
Botany  was  represented  in  the  meetings  of  ^  Sec- 
tion G  and  in  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  affiliated 
societies.  The  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  met  at  Glasgow,  September 
5  to  12;  the  French  Association  at  LaBochelle, 
July  23  to  28,  and  the  Swiss  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  Lausanne,  August  30  to  September 
2.  The  Southwestern  Division  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met 
at  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  April  23  to  26.  The  Pacific 
Section  of  the  American  Botanical  Society  and  the 
Pacific  Division  of  the  American  Phytopatho- 
logical  Society  met  at  Pomona  College,  Clare- 
mont,  California,  June  13  to  16,  1928.  Botanical 
papers  were  presented  at  all  of  these  meetings. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  STUDIES.  Baly,  in  an  address 
'before  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  de- 
scribed experiments  conducted  in  his  laboratory 
on  the  synthesis  of  carbohydrates  from  carbon 
dioxide  (Science,  1928,  p.  364).  A  large  surface 
of  a  specially  prepared  aluminum  hydroxide  in 
ait  aqueous  suspension  was  submitted  to  visible 
light  in  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  with  the 
result  that  a  photosynthetic  syrup  was  formed 
that  is  considered  to  "be  a  mixture  containing 
glucose  or  fructose,  or  possibly  both.  Other'  more 
complex  carbohydrates  were  formed  that  were 
readily  reduced  to  simple  sugars  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids.  When  equal  areas  of  living  leaves 
and  areas  of  the  suspended  metals  in  glass  ves- 
sels were  compared,  the  quantities  of  carbohy- 


drates synthesized  were  equal.  Armstrong  also  re- 
ported that  Pictet  and  Vogel  had  accomplished 
the  synthesis  of  cane  sugar  in  their  laboratory 
(Nature,  1928,  p.  578).  This  would  indicate 
progress  in  our  knowledge  as  to  how  the  plant 
builds  up  its  body  from  inorganic  materials. 

It  had  been  claimed  that,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air,  plant  growth 
would  be  stimulated,  and  experiments  by  Bolas 
and  Henderson  show  that  the  growth  of  cucum- 
ber plants  was  increased  by  the  artificial  ^  enrich- 
ment of  the  air  with  carbon  dioxide.  Willaman 
and  Beaumont  found  that  the  respiration  of 
dormant  buds,  tubers,  and  seeds  was  not  increas- 
ed with  the  increase  in  carbon  dioxide  unless  the 
plant  material  was  aspirated.  When  this  was 
done  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  respiration. 
Meyer  and  Plantefol  claimed  that  the  respiration 
of  plants  was  not  influenced  by  increasing  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  to  5  per  cent.  There  was 
a  decided  reduction  of  respiration  if  the  water 
content  was  lowered,  and  it  was  concluded  that 
chlorophyll  assimilation  is  more  closely  corre- 
lated with  imbibition  than  with  respiration. 
While  moat  plants  apparently  require  oxygen  in 
their  photosynthetic  activities,  Harvey  claimed 
that  certain  marine  algse  can  carry  on  their 
activities  in  complete  absence  of  oxygen  if  kept 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  and  illumin- 
ated (PL  Physiol.,  1928,  p.  85). 

Investigators  in  many  lands  confirmed  the  gen- 
eral conclusions  of  Garner  and  Allard  regarding 
the  effect  of  length  of  daily  illumination  on  the 
growth  of  plants  and  their  fiower  production 
(YEAH  BOOK,  1920,  p.  93).  In  general,  all  green 
plants  appear  to  have  optimum  requirements  of 
light  for  their  growth  and  reproduction.  Expe- 
riments by  Lubimenko  and  Szeglova  (Rev.  Gen. 
Bot.,  1928,  p.  490)  indicated  that  shortening  the 
photoperiod  reduced  the  formation  of  carbohy- 
drates and  consequently  the  vegetative  growth. 
Lengthening  the  period  of  illumination  resulted 
in  prolonged  vegetation  and  reduced  reproduction. 
Intensity  of  light  was  found  more  necessary  for 
flowering  and  fruiting  than  for  growth  and  in- 
crease in  dry  weight,  and  from  the  results  of 
their  experiments  it  is  concluded  that  some 
other  factor  than  length  of  day  may  be  involved  in 
fruiting.  They  found  in  their  experiments,  which 
were  carried  *  on  at  Leningrad,  that  for  normal 
growth  tropical  plants  require  a  short  photo- 
period,  temperate  zone  plants,  one  of  from  9  to  18 
hours,  and  subarctic  plants,  the  longest  period 
available.  The  physiological  differences  between 
short-  and  long-day  plants  are  held  to  be  due  to 
differences  in  the  relative  rates  of  oxidation  (res- 
piration) and  reduction  or  photosynthesis. 

Tincher,  in  recent  work,  found  that  the  short- 
ening of  the  length  of  day  from  the  normal  period 
resulted  in  reduced  stem  elongation  and  retarded 
flowering.  He  considers  the  length  of  day  factor 
governs  the  utilization  of  the  carbohydrates 
made  by  the  plants,  hence  influences  stem  elon- 
gation and  the  carbon-nitrogen  ratio  in  the  body 
of  the  plant  (  Ann.  Sot,,  1928,  p.  101). 

Some  recent  experiments  carried  on  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with  long-  and 
short-day  plants  receiving  12  hours  of  illumina- 
tion that  were  -broken  into  alternate  periods 
of  light  and  darkness  showed  that  as  the  length 
of  the  periods  of  equal  light  and  darkness  was 
progressively  shortened,  growth  was  reduced  un- 
til'the  alternating  periods  were  about  1  minute 
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in  duration.  When  further  reductions  were  made, 
growth  was  increased,  and  when  the  intervals 
were  only  five  seconds,  normal  growth  was  re- 
stored. All  plants  behaved  as  though  exposed  to 
a  long  day. 

An  almost  revolutionary  change  was  made  in 
the  belief  that  only  about  a  dozen  chemical  ele- 
ments are  required  by  plants.  Numerous  elements 
often  found  in  plant  tissues  and  formerly  believ- 
ed to  be  more  or  less  accidentally  present" are  now 
considered  essential  for  plant  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Just  how  minute  quantities  of  these  sub- 
stances affect  plant  growth  is  not  definitely 
known.  Bishop  claimed  that  within  limits  man- 
ganese has  a  beneficial  effect  on  plant  growth, 
due,  he  believes,  to  some  relation  between  the 
presence  of  manganese  and  carbon  assimilation 
(Brit.  Chm.  Abstrs.,  1928,  p.  1060).  Kleinstuek 
thought  that  manganese  in  plants  acts  as  a  cata- 
lyst. Willis  found  that  adding  a  small  amount 
of  manganese  to  certain  soils  in  North  Carolina 
corrected  a  chlorotic  condition  of  oats  and  soy 
beans  and  caused  a  resumption  of  normal  growth 
(N.  O.  Exp.  8ta.  Bull.  257).  Gilbert  and  McLean 
reported  similar  results  in  the  prevention  of  lime- 
reduced  chlorosis  of  a  number  of  species  of  plants 
by  the  application  of  manganese  sulphate  (Rev. 
AppL  Myool.,  1928,  p.  740). 

Lee  and  MeHargue  described  a  serious  chloro- 
sis of  sugar  cane  that  was  cured  by  dusting  the 
plants  with  manganese  sulphate  or  adding  it  to 
the  soil  (Phytopathology,  1928,  p.  775).  The  same 
investigators  found  aluminum  in  small  quantities 
stimulative  of  plant  growth,  although  it  is  high- 
ly toxic  in  high  concentrations  (PL  PhysioL, 
1928,  p.  293).  Samuel  and  Piper  claimed  that  the 
gray  speck  disease  of  oats  in  Australia  is  due 
to  a  manganese  deficiency  in  the  soil.  Schreiner 
et  aL,  cured  chlorosis  in  tomatoes,  maize,  tobac- 
co, etc.,  in  Everglade  soil  in  Florida  by  adding 
manganese  sulphate  to  the  soil  (Ann.  AppL  BioL, 
1928,  p.  469).  Sommers  and  Sorokin  (PL  Phy- 
sioL, 1928,  p.  237)  and  Johnston  and  Dore 
(Science,  1928,  p.  324)  claimed  that  boron  in 
limited  amounts  is  necessary  for  plant  growth 
and  that  its  absence  is  accompanied  by  abnormal 
changes  in  the  plant  structures  and  in  patholog- 
ical symptoms.  Zinc  was  also  found  by  Sommers 
to  be  necessary  for  the  normal  growth  of  plants 
in  five  different  families,  and  it  is  considered  to 
be  essential  for  the  nutrition  of  all  the  higher 
green  plants  (PL  PhysioL,  1928,  p.  217). 

On  account  of  its  possible  application  to  horti- 
culture, there  were  a  number  of  experiments  re- 
ported on  breaking  of  the  rest  period  of  plants. 
Denny  and  Stanton  described  their  experiments 
in  which  the  rest  period  of  deutzia,  azalea,  flow- 
ering almond,  etc.,  was  broken  and  flowering  has- 
tened by  subjecting  the  dormant  plants  to  vapors 
of  chemicals!  The  best  results  were  secured  with 
ethylene  dichlorid  and  ethylene  chlorhydrin.  They 
claimed  that  in  woody  plants,  dormancy  lies  in 
the  buds  and  it  is  not  distributed  throughout 
the  plant  (Amer.  Jour.  Bot.,  1928,  p.  327).  Their 
investigations  were  extended  to  tubers  and  it 
was  found  possible  to  shorten  the  rest  period  of 
potato  tubers  by  at  least  one  month  by 
soaking  the  tubers  in  weak  solution  of  ethy- 
lene chlorhydrin  or  in  sodium  thiocyanate,  Bosa 
reports  similar  experiments,  and  he  found  that 
treating  large  tubers  cut  before  planting  gave  the 
best  results  (Hilffardia,  1928,  p.  99).  This  dis- 
covery is  of  practical  importance  in  some  regions, 


as  it  will  make  possible  the  growing  of  two  crops 
in  one  season. 

At  the  1927  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  effect 
of  irradiation  on  the  mutation  of  plants  and 
animals  was  announced.  Some  further  work  on 
phases  of  this  phenomenon  was  reported,  and 
Stadler  reports  having  produced  mutations  in 
barley  by  exposing  germinating  seeds  to  X-ray 
and  radium  emanations  (Science,  1928,  p.  180). 
Several  investigators  reported  the  effect  of  irra- 
diation on  plant  growth.  Stoklasa  claimed  that 
growth  of  a  number  of  horticultural  plants  was 
stimulated  and  that  there  was  a  greater  total 
weight  following  the  irradiation  of  the  seed  (Gar- 
tenhauwiss,  1928,  p.  149).  Johnson  found  that 
irradiating  sunflower  seeds  with  X-rays  retarded 
germination  and  growth,  the  inhibitory  effect  be- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  exposure  (Amer.  Jour. 
Bot.,  1928,  p.  65).  He  also  reported  that  irradiat- 
ing sprouted  potato  tubers  with  a  light  treatment 
of  X-rays  before  planting  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  greater  number  of  tubers  per  plant, 
but  with  a  reduced  total  weight  of  product 
(Science,  1928,  p.  28) .  Delf  and  others  in  England 
report  similar  results  with  the  use  of  the  ultra- 
violet light.  Sayre  studied  the  effect  of  radiant 
energy  on  chlorophyll  production  by  seedlings 
and  found  that  wave  lengths  beyond  680ja/i  were 
ineffective.  With  equal  energy  values  the  red  rays 
were  more  effective  than  the  green  ones,  and  the 
green  ones  more  than  the  blue  (PL  PhysioL,  1928, 
p.  71). 

MISCELLANEOUS  STUDIES.  MacDougal  and 
Brown,  continuing  studies  on  the  duration  of 
living-ray  cells  in  plants  (YEAR  BOOK,  1927,  p. 
120 ),  reported  having  found  living-ray  cells  in 
the  centre  of  the  trunk  of  a  paloverde  tree  (Park- 
insonia  microphylla]  that  from  their  position 
must  have  been  three  ^centuries  old  (Science, 
1928,  p.  447).  Molisch  reported  experiments  on 
the  movement  of  sap  in  plants  that  were  said  to 
confirm  the  claim  of  Bose  that  sap  circulation  is 
a  vital  and  not  a  physical  process  (Natiire,  1928, 
p.  168).  On  the  other  hand,  MacDougal  offered 
additional  evidence  to  show  that  the  upward 
movement  of  sap  in  trees  is  due  to  tension  caused 
by  the  evaporation  of  water  by  the  leaves.  The 
tension  is  transmitted  through  the  leaf  stems  and 
branches  to  the  trunk  and  down  to  the  roots, 
which  draw  upon  the  water  supply  of  the  soil._ 

Kato  and  Maruyaina  claim  that  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  different  varieties  of  rice  by  sero- 
diagnostic  methods  (Jap.  Jour.  Bot.f  1928,  p.  35), 
and  Satina  and  Blakeslee  have  found  biochemical 
differences  between  sexes  in  plants  (Nat.  Acad. 
ScL  Proc.  1927,  p.  115).  The  ability  to  reduce 
potassium  permanganate  and  the  response  to  the 
Manilov  reaction  (YEAR  BOOK,  1927,  p.  120)  were 
closely  parallel. 

Davis  reported  some  interesting  correlations 
between  high  pressures  and  the  germination  of 
such  refractive  seeds  as  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover. 
Seeds  subjected  to  pressures  of  2000  atmospheres 
for  five  minutes  &t  a  temperature  of  18°  0.9  after 
storing  for  30  days  gave  much  higher  percentages 
of  germination  than  untreated  seeds.  Lower  pres- 
sures at  longer  times  did  not  give  the  same  re- 
sults. Lipman  claims  the  discovery  of  living  or- 
ganisms in  pre-Cainbrian  and  Pliocene  rocks. 
They  were  grown  in  cultures,  and,  some  are  said 
to  possess  characters  of  the  Actinomyees  group. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  remained  in  tiie  rocks 
in  spore  forms  (Science,  1928,  p.  272), 
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PLANT  DISEASES.  The  season  of  1928  was  gen- 
erally favorable  for  many  fungus  diseases 
throughout  much  of  the  United  States.  The  rusts 
of  grain  caused  relatively  little  loss.  On  winter 
wheat,  stem  rust  was  almost  negligible,  and  only 
from  1  to  3  per  cent  loss  was  reported  from  tlie 
spring  wheat  area.  Kather  heavy  infections  were 
found  in  small  areas  of  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota  that  are  believed  to  have  originated 
from  barberry  plants  recently  discovered  in  north- 
eastern South  Dakota.  The  campaign  for  the  erad- 
ication of  the  common  barberry,  which  serves  as 
an  alternate  host  for  the  wheat-stem  rust,  is  be- 
ing continued,  and  the  light  infestation  of  rust 
in  1928  is  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  great- 
ly reduced  number  of  barberries. 
"  In  1927,  according  to  The  Plant  Disease  Re- 
porter, there  was  much  loss  due  to  stem  rust  of 
wheat,  from  50  to  75  per  cent  loss  having  been 
reported  in  parts  of  Minnesota  and  northeastern 
South  Dakota.  The  Red  River  Valley  escaped 
serious  damage,  and  in  the  western  parts  of 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  the  loss  was 
slight.  Formerly  all  these  spring  wheat  areas 
suffered  severely  when  conditions  were  favorable 
for  rust  infection.  Wheat  smut  took  heavy  toll 
wherever  seed  treatment  had  not  been  adopted. 
In  Illinois,  dockage  on  account  of  smut  was  esti- 
mated to  have  been  in  excess  of  $518,000.  In  In- 
diana, dockages  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $1  per 
acre  were  recorded.  Oat  smut  was  reported  to 
have  destroyed  from  1.5  per  cent  of  the  crop  in 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Idaho  to  20  per 
cent  in  North  Carolina  and  35  per  cent  in  South 
Carolina.  These  losses  are  inexcusable  as  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  cereal  smuts  can  be  con- 
trolled by  suitable  seed  treatments  at  a  very 
low  cost. 

During  the  year  the  white  pine  blister  rust  was 
found  in  16  additional  counties  in  Michigan  and 
in  37  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  it  is  now  well  established  in  north- 
eastern Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  in 
northern  Oregon.  Control  measures,  which  in- 
volve the  destruction  of  all  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes  near  white  pine,  have  been  put  into 
effect  in  New  England  and  New  York,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  the  white  pine  areas  in  those 
States  have  been  given  protection.  Similar  con- 
trol measures  are  being  tested  in  the  Pacific 
States.  Chestnut  blight  continues  to  spread1  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  most  of  the  native  chest- 
nut trees  in  the  southern  Appalachian  region  are 
expected  to  be  killed  within  10  years. 

The  European  larch  canker  (Ddsycyplia  will- 
kommii],  first  found  in  America  at  Hamilton, 
Mass.,  in  1927,  was  considered  to  be  potentially 
the  most  dangerous  forest-tree  disease  introduc- 
ed into  this  country.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  the 
chestnut  canker,  and  in  addition  to  the  larch,  the 
fungus  can  attack  many  other  coniferous  trees. 
A  new  disease  of  Monterey  cypress  was  reported 
in  California.  It  was  caused  by  a  species  of  Cory- 
netun,  and  the  Italian  cypress  was  also  subject  to 
attack.  Both  trees  are  extensively  planted  for 
windbreaks  and  as  ornamentals.  An  elm  disease 
appeared  in  western  Europe  that  is  quite  destruc- 
tive. The  fungus  which  causes  the  disease  is  said 
to  be  Qraphium  ulmi,  and  practically  all  vari- 
eties of  elm  appear  susceptible.  A  disease  of  lin- 
den trees  caused  by  Massariella,  curreyi  was  dis- 
covered in  New  Jersey  during  the  summer  of 
1928.  A  new  and  serious  disease  known  as  the 
phony  disease  of  peach  has  appeared  in  Oeorgia. 


Little  was  known  as  to  the  cause  or  nature  of  the 
disease,  but  it  had  almost  completely  destroyed  a 
number  of  large  peach  orchards. 

The  cause,  host  relationships,  and  means  of 
transmission  of  the  so-called  virus  or  mosaic  dis- 
eases of  plants  continue  to  puzzle  investigators 
in  many  lands.  From  the  known  etiology  ^of  some 
animal  diseases  certain  plant  pathologists  are 
seeking  for  similar  explanations  as  to  the  cause 
of  mosaic  in  plants.  Iriate  has  shown  the  presence 
of  flagellated  organisms  in  various  species  of 
Euphorbia  and  in  cassava,  but  apparently  no 
disease  is  caused  by  them.  The  flagellates  were 
readily  transferred  by  insect  carriers  to  sus- 
ceptible hosts  (Inaug.  Dis.,  1928).  Holmes  claim- 
ed to  have  found  two  types  of  intercellular  bodies 
associated  with  mosaic'  of  Hippeastrum,  but  when 
photographed  with  ultra-violet  light  seven  typical 
species  of  mosaic  plants  showed  no  formal  struc- 
tures that  did  not  appear  in  healthy  ones  (Bot. 
Gats.  8G,  1928,  p.  59).  Goldstein  reports  the  find- 
ing of  X-bodies  in  variegated  dahlia  leaves  af- 
fected with  mosaic,  and  they  are  considered  to  be 
definite  entities  and  not  degeneration  products 
(Torrey  Bull.,  1927,  p.  285).  The  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  reports  (Bull 
291)  the  occurrence  of  definite  inclusions  in  the 
nucleus  of  mosaic  infected  tobacco  cells  and  that 
the  active  principle  remained  effective  in  tobacco 
leaves  that  had  been  preserved  for  24  years  in  the 
herbarium.  Purdy  claims  to  have  transmitted 
mosaic  to  detached  tobaeco  leaves  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  characteristic  intercellular  bodies, 
and  evidence  was  secured  to  indicate  that  the 
causal  agent  multiplied  in  the  host  tissues 
(Amer.  Jour.  Bot.,  1928,  p.  94). 

The  interrelations  of  certain  types  of  mosaic 
have  been  extensively  investigated.  Van  cler  Meul- 
en  and  Quanger  have  reported  that  their  exper- 
iments show  the  specialization  of  certain  types 
of  mosaic -to  certain  host  plants,  which  indicates 
that  a  definite  relationship  exists  between  some 
of  the  mosaic  diseases  and  certain  crops  or 
groups  of  plants  (Landlouio.,  1928,  p.  63).  In 
other  cases  the  transfer  of  the  causal  agent  from 
one  kind  of  plant  to  another  results  in  a  different 
type  of  disease.  Bewley  and  Corbett  found  that 
transferring  the  aucuba  and  stripe  forms  of  mo- 
saic of  tomato  to  other  tomato  and  tobacco  plants 
resulted  in  the  appearance  of  either  or  both  forms 
of  disease.  Tolbacco  and  tomato  plants  inocu- 
lated with  the  stripe  form  of  tomato  produced 
typical  mosaic.  Stripe  inoculated  into  jimson 
weed  produced  no  form  of  mosaic  (Rev.  Appl. 
Mycol.,  1928,  p.  748).  Smith  claimed  that  the 
diseases  of  tomatoes  and  tobacco  known  as  mo- 
saic and  aucuba  were  quite  distinct.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  there  were  several  strains  of  virus 
that  were  capable  of  producing  mosaic  diseases 
of  potato  (Ann.  Appl.  Biol.,  1928,  p.  517).  Pole 
Evans  claimed  that  there  were  distinct  strains  of 
streak,  a  mosaic  disease  of  sugar  cane,  maize, 
and  several  grasses  in  South  Africa  (Farming  in 
South  Africa,  1928,  p.  1087). 

Insects  appeared  to  be  the  principal  means 
of  carrying  mosaic  diseases  from  plant  to  plant, 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  a  specific  insect  acts  as 
the  carrier  of  infection,  such  as  sugar  beet  curly 
top,  mosaic  of  sugar  cane,  a  new  virus  disease 
'  of  potatoes,  rosette  of  peanuts,  maize  streak, 
strawberry  yellows,  and  a  virus  disease  of  Ber- 
muda lilies.  Various  studies  have  been  reported 
which  lead  to  that  conclusion.  Atanasoff,  how- 
ever, claimed  from  studies  of  infectious  mosaic 
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diseases,  that  there  must  be  some  other  agencies 
than  insects  which  act  as  carriers  of  the  infection 
(Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Bulgaria,  1928,  p.  50).  Valleau 
found  that  tobacco  mosaic  was  readily  trans- 
mitted by  laborers  chewing  infected  natural  leaf 
tobacco  and  spitting  in  seed  beds.  Some  brands 
of  commercial  tobacco  and  cigarettes  were  also 
found  to  be  sources  of  infection.  A  number  of 
new  infectious  mosaic  diseases  were  reported 
during  the  past  year.  Among  them  were:  one  of 
tobacco  in  Sumatra ;  the  "breaking"  of  tulips ;  an 
infectious  chlorosis  of  roses  in  New  Jersey;  a 
mosaic  disease  of  sugar  beets  in  Germany;  a 
disease  of  sandal  wood  in  southern  India;  and 
a  mosaic  disease  of  onions  in  Iowa. 

Profiting  by  the  knowledge  gained  from  studies 
in  genetics,  plant  breeders  were  making  important 
progress  in  the  development  of  resistant  strains 
and  varieties  of  many  of  the  common  plants. 
Some  of  these  have  been  extensively  adopted  in 
general  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Many  ex- 
perimenters claimed  that  resistance  could  be 
built  up  by  continued  crossing  with  resistant 
forms  and  by  repeated  selection  from  among 
the  progenies.*  A  large  number  of  superior  strains 
of  wheat,  oats,  flax,  tobacco,  potato,  tomato, 
beans,  peas,  cabbage,  etc.,  had  been  developed  in 
this  manner. 

This  method  of  combating  plant  diseases,  al- 
though very  promising,  has  its  limitations.  It 
has  been  found  that  some  of  the  fungi  have  de- 
veloped strains,  known  as  physiologic  forms,  that 
are  capable  of  attacking  certain  varieties  biit 
not  others.  Thus  there  are  known  to  be  nearly 
60  physiologic  forms  of  wheat  stem  rust,  8  of 
which  "were  described  from  Canada  diiring  1928 
by  Newton  et  al.  (8ci.  Agr.t  1928,  p.  209).  Keich- 
ert  found  that  durum  wheats  which  are  con- 
sidered quite  resistant  to  wheat  bunt  in  the 
United  States  are  highly  susceptible  in  Pales- 
tine, indicating  different  physiologic  forms  in  the 
two  countries.  Apparently  the  generalization  that 
there  is  a  correlation  between  the  number  of 
chromosomes  in  varieties  of  wheat  and  their  re- 
sistance to  bunt  does  not  hold  in  Palestine. 
Heed  reported  at  least  four  distinct  specialized 
forms  of  bunt  in  the  United  States  as  shown  by 
the  reaction  of  the  fungus  to  different  varieties 
of  wheat  (Amer.  Jour.  Bot.,  1928,  p.  157).  Gor- 
don has  described  a  new  physiologic  form  of 
Puccinia  graminis  aven(&  on  oats,  making  at  least 
six  forms  that  are  now  known.  Dickinson  re- 
ports having  developed  four  distinct  strains  of 
loose  smut  of  wheat  from  a  single  spore  (Proc. 
Roy.  floe.,  1928,  B?  p.  547). 

NECROLOGY.  The  year  1928  took  heavy  toll  of 
the  botanists  of  international  reputation.  Among 
those  whose  deaths  were  reported  were:  Dr.  H. 
M.  Benedict,  professor  of  botany  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  Oct.  17,  1928;  Prof.  E.  S. 
Burgess,  Hunter  College,  New  York  City,  Febru- 
ary 23;  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  founder  and  edi- 
tor of  The  Botanical  Gazette)  and  for  many  years 
head  of  the  department  of  botany  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, December  23 ;  Charles  Curtis,  former  di- 
rector of  the  botanic  gardens  at  Penang,  Straits 
Settlements,  August  16;  Leon  Guignard,  French 
botanist,  March  7;  J.  A.  Henriques,  founder  of 
Boletim  de  Sociedade  Broteriana ;  Dr.  W.  Johann- 
son,  Danish  botanist  and  geneticist,  Nov.  11, 
1927;  Prof.  J.  E.  Kirkwood,  professor  of  botany, 
University  of  Montana,  Aug.  16,  1928;  Dr.  J. 
Matsumura,  director  of  the  botanic  gardens, 
Tokyo,  May  4;  S.  B.  Parish,  well  known  for  his 


contributions  to  the  flora  of  California,  June  5; 
Mrs.  Flora  W.  Patterson,  for  20  years  mycologist 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  February 
5;  Dr.  H.  M.  Richards,  professor  of  botany, 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  January 
9;  Prof.  J.  Ritzema  Bos,  Dutch  botanist,  April 
7 ;  Dr.  J.  N.  Kose,  associate  curator,  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Herbarium,  May  4;  Dr.  F.  L.  Sargent, 
formerly  professor  of  botany,  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  later  with  the  Boston  Museum, 
January  10:  Capt.  John  Donnell  Smith,  in- 
timately associated  with  reports  on  the  flora  of 
Central  America,  December  2;  Sir  W.  T.  This- 
tleton-Dyer,  for  20  years  director  of  the  botanic 
gardens  at  Kew,  England,  December  26;  and 
Sir  Henry  Wickham,  who  succeeded  in  getting 
Hevea  seeds  from  Brazil  in  1870  and  thus  made  it 
possible  to  start  the  plantation  rubber  industry 
in  southeastern  Asia,  September  27,  Biographical 
sketches  of  many  of  these  appear  elsewhere  in 
this  YEAR  BOOK.  * 

NEW  JOURNALS.  The  Botanical  Section  of  the 
Agricultural  Science  Committee  of  the  Ukraine 
began  the  publication  of  the  Journal  of  Agricul- 
tural Botany.  The  leading  articles  are  accom- 
panied with  English  or  German  abstracts.  The 
British  Empire  Vegetation  Committee,  appointed 
at  the  Imperial  Botanical  Congress  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1924,  arranged  with  the  Journal  of  Ecol- 
ofw  to  publish  supplements  giving  abstracts  of 
publications  pertaining  to  all  phases  of  botany 
in  the  British  Empire.  See  also  PHYSICS. 

BOTJLDEB  DAM  PBOJECT.  See  DAMS; 
NEW  MEXICO;  UNITED  STATES,  under  Seventieth 
Congress.  Record  Session. 

BOTJlTDABrsr  DISPUTES.  See  ARBITRATION, 
INTERNATIONAL. 

BOITVET  (bod'va')  ISLA1TO.  In  November, 
British  rights  to  Bouvet  Island  in  the  South 
Atlantic  (Lat.  54°26'S;  Lonj?.  3°24'E.)  were 
waived  in  favor  of  Norway.  Sighted  by  Lozier- 
Bouvet  in  1730,  such  explorers  as  Cook  and  Ross 
failed  to  relocate  it.  Meanwhile  Liverpool,  Lind- 
say, and  Thompson  islands  had  been  discovered 
in  the  vicinity.  Finally,  the  German  Valdtoia 
Expedition  of  1808  located  an  island  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  one  discovered  by  Bouvet  but 
which  was  named  in  his  honor.  Since  Captain 
Norris  in  1825  had  sighted  Thompson  Island  and 
had  landed  and  taken  possession  of  Liverpool 
Island,  the  British  Government,  considering 
Liverpool  Island  identical  with  tins  second 
Bouvet  Island,  in  1928  announced  a  lease  of  the 
whaling  rights  of  Bouvet  and  Thompson  islands. 
The  Norwegian.  Government  pointed  out  that  a 
Norwegian  expedition  in  the  whaler,  Norwegia, 
had  landed  and  taken  possession  of  Bouvet  Island 
in  December,  1927.  Since  it  was  difficult  if  not 
impossible,  to  prove  that  the  present  Bouvet  Is- 
land and  the  Liverpool  Island  of  Norris  were 
identical  and  since  no  further  occupation  of  the 
island  had  been  made,  the  British  Government 
recognized  the  Norwegian  claim  to  Bouvet  Island. 

BOWBOI3ST  COLLEGKE.  An  institution  of 
higher  education  for  men,  at  Brunswick,  Maine, 
founded  in  1794.  The  autumn  session  of  1928 
had  an  enrollment  of  559,  including:  Seniors, 
143;  juniors,  124;  sophomores,  140;  and  fresh- 
men, 152.  There  were  52  members  on  the  faculty 
in  the  1928-29  term,  of  whom  eight  were  ap- 
pointed after  June,  1928.  The  productive  funds 
of  the  college  amounted  to  $4,984,000,  and  the 
income  for  1927-28  to  $250,000.  The  library  con- 
tained 145,000  bound  volumes.  A  swimming  pool 
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costing  $150,000,  and  a  Union  building  costing 
$200,000,  were  completed  in  1928.  President, 
Kenneth  Charles  Morton  Sills,  LL.D. 

BOWLING-.  The  bowling  honors  for  1928  rest 
with  Phillip  Wolf  of  Chicago  who  accumulated  a 
total  of  1937  points  in  the  eighth  annual  tourney 
of  the  American  Bowling  Congress,  held  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  Wolf  tallied  657  in  the  five-man 
event,  650  in  the  doubles,  and  630  in  the  singles. 
Henry  Summers,  twenty-three  years  old,  won  the 
singles  with  705.  The  doubles  title  went  to  Wil- 
liam and  Joseph  Hraclek  of  Cicero,  111.,  with 
1363.  The  Oh  Henry  team  of  Chicago  carried  off 
the  five-man  laurels  with  3057. 

BOXI3TO.  Professional  boxing  suffered  a 
severe  slump  in  1928,  the  climax  being  afforded 
by  the  Gene  Tunney-Tom  Heeney  heavyweight 
battle  for  the  world  championship  at  the  Yankee 
Stadium  on  July  26.  Despite  the  widespread  pub- 
licity this  contest  received  it  attracted  only  43,- 
191  persons  and  produced  but  $691,014  in  gross 
receipts.  Tunney  successfully  defended  his  title 
by  knocking  out  his  opponent  in  the  eleventh 
round  of  a  scheduled  fifteen-round  bout.  It  was 
estimated  that  Tex  Rickard,  the  promoter  of  the 
affair,  sustained  a  loss  of  $250,000,  the  famous 
boxing  impresario's  first  real  financial  setback. 
Soon  afterward,  Tunney  announced  his  perman- 
ent retirement  from  the  ring.  This  was  followed 
by  his  marriage  to  Miss  Polly  Lauder.  Jack 
Dempsey,  former  champion,  who  was  defeated  in 
1926  and  1927  by  Tunney,  also  declared  himself 
through  with  boxing  for  all  time,  but  many  fol- 
lowers of  this  sport  were  of  the  opinion  that 
Dempsey  would  fight  one  more  battle  with  the 
winner  of  the  proposed  elimination  heavyweight 
tournament  as  his  opponent. 

Tommy  Loughran,  holder  of  the  light  heavy- 
weight title,  proved  himself  a  real  fighting  cham- 
pion by  defending  his  crown  three  times  during 
1928.  He  earned  a  decision  over  Leo  Lomski  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  and  twice 
defeated  Pete  Latzo.  Mickey  Walker  succeeded 
in  retaining  his  middleweight  title  as  the  result 
of  a  somewhat  weird  decision  over  "Ace"  Hudkins 
in  Chicago.  Joe  Dundee,  welterweight  champion, 
won  from  Hilario  Martinez  in  Spain,  and  Sammy 
Mandell,  lightweight  king,  conquered  Jimmy  Mc- 
Larin.  Tony  Canzoneri  won  and  then  lost  the 
world  featherweight  laurels.  He  defeated  Benny 
Bass,  but  later  bowed  to  Andre  Routis  of  Prance. 
Two  world  championships  were  in  dispute.  Kid 
Francis  and  Bushy  Graham  both  claimed  the 
bantamweight  title,  while  Frankie  Genaro  and 
Corporal  Izzj  Schwarz  disputed  the  flyweight 
honors. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  championships 
were  contested  at  Boston,  the  following  being  re- 
turned winners  in"  the  various  classes :  flyweight, 
Hymen  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  bantam- 
weight, Johnny  .Daley,  Waltham,  Mass. ;  feather- 
weight, Harry  Devine,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
lightweight,  Steve  Holaiko,  Buffalo,  1ST.  Y.,*  wel- 
terweight, Tommy  Lown,  New  York  City;  mid- 
dleweight, Harry  H.  Henderson,  Annapolis,  Md.; 
welterweight,  Leon  Lucas,  Philadelphia,*  heavy- 
weight,  George  Hoffman,  New  York  City. 

Boxing  as  a  college  sport  advanced  a  stride 
further  in  popularity  in,  1928,  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  winning  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
championship.  The  individual  title  winners  were : 
115  pounds,  J.  C.  E-enard,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy; 
125  pounds,  A.  Filegar,  Penn.  State;  135  pounds, 
H,  Williams,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy;  145  pounds, 


M.  Gerin,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy;  160  pounds,  A. 
Wolff,  Penn.  State;  175  pounds,  L.  O'Malley,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology;  unlimited 
class,  Leonard  Grant,  New  York  University.  See 
OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

BOY-ED,  IDA.  German  novelist,  died  May  13. 
She  was  born  at  Bergedorf,  near  Hamburg,  Apr. 
17,  1852,  the  daughter  of  C.  M.,  and  Pauline 
Ed,  and  she  married  Carl  J.  Boy,  Oct.  21,  1870. 
Living  in  Ltibeck,  she  wrote  polished  novels 
which  gave  lively,  superficial  pictures  of  current 
society,  Among  the  most  popular  of  her  books 
are  Manner  der  Zeit  (1885,  3d  ed.)  ;  Aus  Tan- 
talus' Geschleoht  (1891,  2d  ed.);  Urn  Helena 
(1901)  ;  Ein  koniglicher  Kaufmann  (1910) ;  Ein 
AugenblicJc  im  Paradies  (1912) ;  and  Vor  der 
Ehe  (1914).  She  also  wrote  biographies  of  Char- 
lotte von  Kail)  (1912);  and  Frau  von  Stael 
(1922);  as  well  as  a  psychological  study,  Das 
Martyrium  der  Charlotte  von  Stein  (1916).  Her 
son,  Captain  Karl  Boy-Ed  was  German  naval 
attache  in  the  United  States  in  1915. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA.  An  organiza- 
tion incorporated  in  1910  and  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  June,  1916,  to  develop  the  character  of 
boys  and  train  them  for  the  duties  of  adult  life 
by  influence  brought  to  bear  in  their  work  and 
play.  The  National  Constitution  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  declares  the  intention  to  "promote 
the  ability  of  boys  to  do  things  for  themselves 
and  others,  to  train  them  in  scout  craft  and  to 
teach  them  patriotism,  courage,  self-reliance,  and 
kindred  virtues."  Each  boy  joining  the  organiza- 
tion takes  the  Scout  Oath,  and  the  Scout  Law 
requires  the  members  to  exert  such  qualities  as 
trustworthiness,  helpfulness,  loyalty,  kindness, 
cheerfulness,  bravery,  cleanliness,  and  reverence. 
Among  the  foremost  scout  activities  are  camping 
and  hiking,  nature  study  and  many  kinds  of  out- 
door work,  exercise,  and  craftsmanship.  Succes- 
sive ranks  in  membership  are  attained  by  passing 
tests  graded  in  difficulty.  Merit  badges,  88  in 
number,  may  be  attained  by  meeting  requirements 
for  each.  These  cover  proficiency  in  pursuits  both 
of  the  useful  and  of  the  hobby  type,  such  as 
dairying,  plumbing,  pioneering,  physical  develop- 
ment, astronomy,  music,  chemistry,  and  others 
equally  diverse.  By  attaining  certain  numbers  of 
the  merit  badges,  a  boy  may  rise  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  Star,  Life,  and  Eagle  scout. 

In  1928,  300,000  boys  spent  a  week  or  more  in 
camp  under  Boy  Scout  auspices.  Local  councils 
conducted  652  camps;  and  at  least  2400  troop 
camps  were  also  conducted.  The  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment, fights  and  prevents  forest  fires,  conserves 
wild  life,  and  plants  trees.  It  renders  services  in 
local  campaigns  of  various  sorts  and  coSperates 
with  many  national  societies  and  movements. 
Membership  in  1928  was  794,000,  and  there  were 
207,000  Scout  leaders.  The  National  Council,  the 
governing  body,  has  its  offices  in  the  Park  Avenue 
Building,  2  Park  Avenue,  32nd  and  33rd  Streets, 
New  York.  In  1928  the  officers  were:  Walter  W. 
Head,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  president;  George  D.  Pratt, 
Treasurer ;  James  E.  West,  chief  scout  executive ; 
Daniel  Carter  Beard,  national  scout  commission- 
er; Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  international  commis- 
sioner. There  were  12  regional  scout  districts, 
under  direct  supervision  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil's national  scout  executives,  subdivided  in 
1928  into  661  local  councils.  The  boys  were  or- 
ganized into  troops  of  32  each.  The  troops  were 
made  up  of  patrols  of  8  or  less,  each  under  a 
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boy  leader.  In  small  areas,  a  farm  or  liome  Scout 
Patrol  may  be  formed  with  as  few  as  4  boys ;  and 
a  boy  who  lives  in  an  area  so  isolated  that  he 
cannot  join  a  troop  or  patrol,  may  become  a 
Lone  Scout  and  carry  on  the  Scout  "programme 
alone. 

Sea  scouting  is  a  part  of  the  Boy  Scout  pro- 
gramme and  provides  training  for  older  boys 
in  seamanship  and  water  activities.  A  scoutmas- 
ter commissioned  by  the  National  Council  is 
provided  for  each  troop.  He  must  be  an  adult 
citizen  of  proved  fitness.  Troops  are  commonly 
formed  in  connection  with  schools,  churches,  or 
other  existing  bodies,  and  each  must  be  spon- 
sored by  a  troop  committee  of  three  or  more 
adults,  who  select  the  scoutmaster  and  supervise 
the  execution  of  the  programme.  The  movement 
is  non-sectarian,  and  without  military  or  political 
connection.  The  official  magazine  for  boys  is  Boys' 
Life.  The  organization  also  publishes  magazines 
for  scout  leaders,  merit-badge  pamphlets,  and 
other  material  pertaining  to  the  movement. 

BRAZIL'.  The  largest  of  the  South  American 
republics;  situated  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
part  of  the  continent  of  South  America ;  a  fed- 
eral republic.  Capital  and  largest  city,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

AEEA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  Brazil  is 
given  at  3,285,318  square  miles,  which  gives  it 
an  area  more  than  250,000  square  miles  greater 
than  that  of  the  continental  United  States.  The 
country  is  divided  into  20  states,  one  territory 
and  one  Federal  District.  According  to  the  census 
of  1920  the  population  of  the  Eepublic  was 
30,635,605,  which  represents  a  density  of  9.3  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile.  The  principal 
cities  with  their  populations,  according  to  the 
same  census  are  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1,157,873; 
Sao  Paulo,  579,033;  Bahia,  283,422;  Recife,  238,- 
843;  Belem,  236,402;  Porto  Alegre,  179,263.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Statistical 
Bureau,  the  population  of  Brazil  on  Dec.  31,  1920, 
totaled  36,870,972,  divided  among  the  states,  ter- 
ritory, and  Federal  District  as  follows: 

Afagoas,  1,117,045;  Ainazonas,  409,699;  Bahia, 
3,859,241;  Ceara,  1,520,335;  Federal  District, 
1,360,586;  Espirito  Santo,  587;451;  Goyaz,  640,- 
491;  Maranh&o,  1,047,206;  Matto-Grosso,  312,- 
661;  Minas  Geraes,  6,902,511;  Para,  1,269,344; 
Parahyba  do  Norte,  1,193,260;  Parana,  870,255; 
Pernambuco,  2,617,310;  Piauhy,  738,740;  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1,844,304;  Rio  Grande  de  Norte,  666,- 
903;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  2,683,683;  Santa  Catha- 
rina,  847,656;  Sao  Paulo,  5,751,822;  Sergipe, 
524,095;  Acre  Territory,  106,374.  According  to 
figures  published  in  Wileman's  Brazilian  Review 
in  February,  1928,  the  population  of  Brazil  at 
the  close  of  1926  was  36,870,972.  An  official 
American  estimate  placed  it  at  39,695,000  in 
1928. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  free  but  not  com- 
pulsory, except  in  seven  states  where  it  is  both 
free  and  compulsory.  In  connection  with  the 
centenary  of  the  establishment  of  primary  schools 
in  Brazil,  celebrated  late  in  1,926,  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  compiled  as  complete  figures  as 
possible  regarding  present-day  primary  educa- 
tion. When  published  early  in  1928,  the  report 
stated  that  although,  data  received  from  some 
states  were  incomplete,  it  was  estimated  that, 
counting  public  and  private  kindergartens,  one- 
teacher  and  graded  primary  schools,  there  were 
about  24,000  schools,  1,500,000  pupils  enrolled, 
and  over  35,000  teachers  throughout  the  Re- 


public. The  latest  figures  for  secondary  schools 
are  those  for  the  census  year  1920,  when  there 
were  approximately  450  secondary  schools  with 
48,000  pupils,  and  367  professional  schools  with 
more  tlian  37,000  pupils.  There  were  also  76 
colleges  for  training  teacher^.  There  is  only  one 
official  university  in  Brazil,  that  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Promoted  by  the  Associacao  Brasileria  de  Edu- 
eacao,  the  second  national  conference  on  educa- 
tion was  held  in  the  city  of  Bello  Horizonte, 
State  of  Minas  Geraes,  in"  September,  1928. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  Brazil  is  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural country  with  coffee  the  dominant  factor 
upon  which  the  whole  economic  well-being  of  the 
nation  depends.  Every  year  coffee  accounts  for 
between  60  and  75  per  cent  of  Brazil's  total 
exports,  the  remaining  25  to  40  per  cent  being 
divided  among  a  number  of  minor  products.  Of 
these  rubber  is  notable  because  although  it  is 
indigenous  to  the  Amazon  Valley,  competition 
from  Eastern  plantation  rubber  which  is  pro- 
duced more  efficiently  and  economically  in  the 
East  Indies  has  deprived  Brazil  of  first  place 
in  world  production  since  1912,  and  only  re- 
cently have  serious  attempts  been  made  to  sys- 
tematize and  increase  production.  Cacao  is  also 
of  superior  Importance  because  Brazil  produces 
about  13  per  cent  of  the  world  supply  of  this 
product,  being  surpassed  only  by  British  West 
Africa.  Brazil  has  great  potentialities  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  vegetable  oil,  but  this  industry  is  not 
yet  well  developed.  Brazil  nuts  constitute  more 
than  half  of  the  values  of  exports  of  oilseeds 
and  kernels,  the  remainder  being  made  up  largely 
of  palm  nuts,  cottonseed,  and  castor  seed. 

Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  its  agricultural 
area,  the  average  holding  is  of  large  size.  Only 
a  small  portion  is  cultivated,  but  statistics 
indicate  a  rapid  increase  in  recent  years.  Public 
lands  in  Brazil  are  the  property  of  the  several 
states  of  the  Republic,  except  in  such  cases  where 
titles  have  been  transferred  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  special  purposes. 

Production  figures  for  1927  in  the  terms  of 
the  value  of  exports  showed  15,115,000  bags  of 
coffee  valued  at  $304,954,000  were  shipped.  The 
value  of  those  sent  to  the  United  States  was 
$155,951,000.  Rubber  exports  were  valued  at  $12,- 
735,000;  cacao,  $22,490,000;  yerba  mate,  $13,- 
014,000;  cattle  hides,  $15,505,000;  and  tobacco, 
$8,476,000,  The  cotton  production  was  449,000 
bales  of  478  pounds  each  and  the  sugar  produc- 
tion 851,000  long  tons.  The  1927-28  crops  of 
Brazilian  coffee  amounted  to  more  than  24,000,- 
000  bags. 

Coal,  gold,  diamonds,  petroleum,  monazite, 
manganese,  platinum,  copper  ore,  and  talc  are 
the  chief  mineral  resources,  but  none  of  these 
products  figures  conspicuously  in  the  export 
trade.  Sufficient  coal  is  mined  to  supply  about 
one-half  the  domestic  needs.  The  forests  are  ex- 
tensive and  an  important  source  of  wealth. 
Cotton  weaving  is  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing industry  in  Brazil.  According  to  the 
latest  statistics  U&26)  there  were  329  cotton 
factories  with  2,528,611  spindles  and  124,619 
workmen,  liaving  §  capital  Invested,  in  them  of 
587,508,000  milreis,  and  an  output  valued  at 
981,082,000  milreis.  The  manufacture  of  silk 
is  being  encouraged,  the  Federal  Government 
granting  premiums  to  silk  cocoon  producers. 
There  were  13  silk  mills,  35  woolen  mills,  and  16 
jute  mills  in  Brazil.  Of  branches  of  manufaetur- 
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ing  are  paper  mills,  tobacco  factories,  sugar  and 
flour  mills,  and  meat-packing  establishments. 

COMMERCE.  Two  major  influences  on  Brazil's 
foreign  trade  are  the  coffee  situation  and  ex- 
change. Constant  fluctuations  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  World  War  have  caused  much  un- 
certainty in  Brazilian  business.  With  the  sign- 
ing of  the  stabilization  bill  on  Dec.  18,  1926, 
however,  some  of  this  difficulty  was  eliminated, 
and  since  then  there  has  been  a  remarkably 
stable  currency  upon  which  business  is  begin- 
ning to  rely.  Aside  from  the  exchange,  the  coffee 
movement  is  the  most  important  single  factor 
in  Brazilian  trade  activities  inasmuch  as  it  ap- 
proximates three-quarters  of  Brazil's  entire  ex- 


barbecl  wire,  hardware,  paints  and  varnishes, 
coal,  electrical  goods,  hides,  skins,  and  leather. 
According  to  the  Pan  American  Bulletin  for 
September,  1,928,  official  statistics  of  Brazil's  for- 
eign trade  for  1927  give  the  value  of  imports 
for  that  year  at  3,273,163,000  paper  milreis  com- 
pared with  2,705,553,000  milreis  during  1926. 
Exports  totaled  in  1927,  3,644,118,000  milreis, 
against  3,190,559,000  milreis  in  1926.  Expressed 
in  terms  of  United  States  currency  the  imports 
in  1927  were  valued  at  $387,035,946,  the  exports 
at  $430,899,609;  in  1926  the  imports  were  valued 
at  $386,452,404,  and  the  exports  at  $455,729,084. 
The  leading  exports  in  1927,  with  comparative 
figures  for  1926  were: 


LEADING-  EXPORTS  FROM  BRAZIL 


Articles 

2926 

19 

27 

Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

Coffee    

13,751,000*     $ 

335,329,952 

15,115,000  » 

$304,555,397 

63,310 

14,804,170 

75,543 

22,161,286 

Hides    

40,554 

11,890,872 

59,117 

15,484,923 

92,657 

16,314,812 

90,092 

12,997,635 

Rubber    

23,253 

16,408,655 

26,186 

12,548,303 

Tobacco    

27,898 

9,390,944 

31,885 

8,352,370 

Oil-producing  seeds    

87,451 

9,041,708 

81,613 

8,224,665 

Skins    

3,759 

4,712,326 

5,065 

5,857,750 

Cotton,  raw   

16,687 

5,897,728 

11,917 

4,958,732 

Frozen  and  chilled  meats    

6,994 

1,325,953 

32,604 

4,777,935 

5,768 

3,350,378 

7,033 

3,743,289 

Wool     

7,206 

6,050,421 

5,014 

3,451,578 

Sugar     

17,169 

1,236,394 

48,461 

3,084,781 

Timber  and  lumber    

107,292 

3,047,136 

119,611 

2,863,426 

319,825 

3,614,340 

241,823 

2,509,755 

"Conversions  to  dollars  were  made  at  the  average  official  rates  for  the  respective  years,  i.e.:   1926,   7$001; 
1927,   8$457. 

6  Bags  of  132  pounds  each. 

port  trade.  In  order  to  minimize  violent  price        The  principal  items   contributing  to  the  im- 
Jluctuations  and  to  combat  a  tendency  to  decline    port  trade  in  1926  and  1927  were: 

LEADING  IMPORTS  INTO  BRAZIL 


Articles 
Machinery,    apparatus   and  tools 

Wheat     

Manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel 

Manufactures  of  cotton    .  , 

Coal,  coke,  and  briquettes 

Automobiles   

Wheat  flour 

Gasoline .  .  „ « 

Chemical  products  and  drugs   .  . . 

Codfish    

Iron  and  steel,  simply  wrought   . 

Paper  and  manufactures 

Cement     

Kerosene    

Jute,    raw 

Fuel  oil   

Pelts  and  sldns 

Lumber  and  timber  


Tons 

81,742 

542,658 

312,484 

8,804 

1,939,580 

32,954  a 

221,356 

152,552 

38,441 

36,978 

100,593 

53,918 

396,322 

91,021 

20,582 

217,599 

1,121 

29,862 


Value 

$47,540,779 

36,564,490 

30,046,421 

22,419,082 

17,549,350 

18,246,393 

21,654,049 

11,612,769 

8,403,942 

9,024,425 

5,303,670 

8,460,362 

6,344,665 

5,793,315 

6,113,555 

3,213,112 

4,564,490 

1,836,166 


Tons 

75,193 

595,537 

325,423 

8,540 

2,214,598 

29,591  < 

204,167 

201,242 

45,231 

36,088 

131,641 

47,721 

441,959 

111,841 

28,475 

358,427 

1,108 

36,302 


Value 

$47,827,480 

35,141,184 

31,140,120 

22,032,280 

20,280,241 

18,738,323 

17,399,787 

13,092,586 

8,660,163 

7,871,349 

7,817,296 

7,448,858 

6,973,276 

6,792,479 

6,227,385 

6,034,882 

4,359,938 

2,229,395 


0  Number. 

during  recent  years,  the  Sao  Paulo  Coffee •  De- 
fense Institute  has  resorted  to  a  policy  of  re- 
stricting shipments  of  stocks  from  the  interior 
to  Santos,  the  world's  principal  coffee  export 
port,  thus  curtailing  sales  and  maintaining  price 
levels  even  in  the  face  of  record-breaking  crops 
such  as  that  of  1927-28  which,  as  stated  above, 
amounted  to  more  than  24,000,000  bags. 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  best  customer 
Brazil  has,  and  it  likewise  furnishes  a  larger 
percentage  of  Brazil's  imports  than  does  any 
other  country.  In  1D27  the  United  States  took 
45  per  cent  of  Brazil's  exports,  and  sold  to 
Brazil  nearly  23  per  cent  of  its  total  imports. 
Of  Brazil's  exports  to  the  "United  States  over  62 
per  cent  consisted  of  coffee  shipments.  In  Brazil's 
import  trade  the  United  States  figures  conspic- 
uously as  a  supplier  of  automobiles,  petroleum 
products,  motion  pictures,  wheat  flour,  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  implements  and  machinery, 


E.  On  May  3,  1928,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Federal  Congress,  the  President  of  Brazil 
delivered  Iris  annual  message,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  was  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  financial  status  of  the  Republic  during 
1927.  In  view  of  the  large  investments  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  Brazil,  the  Executive's  state- 
ments are  of  especial  interest.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Government,  according  to  the  President,  resulted 
in  a  surplus.  Revenues  totaled  1,994,179  contos 
(about  $239,301,480)  and  expenditures  1,968,- 
599  contos  (about  $236,231,880).  Although  the 
surplus  is  comparatively  insignificant,  the  fact 
that  there  is  one  is  worthy  of  comment.  During 
the  39  years  of  the  Republic's  regime,  from 
1889  to  1927,  inclusive,  upon  only  ten  occasions 
have  revenues  exceeded  expenditures.  From  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914  through  1926, 
the  total  deficits  are  estimated  ,at  over  3,500,000 
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contos  (about  $420,000,000).  Examination  of  the 
figures  disclose  that  .both  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures exceeded  the  budget  estimates  of  1,797,979 
and  1,794,198  coutos,  respectively.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  data  given  by  the  Executive  for 
the  composition  of  the  actual  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements were  so  incomplete  that  analysis 
of  the  results  is  quite  impossible.  Only  the  fol- 
lowing totals  were  presented: 

BRAZILIAN  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  IN 
1927 

Item           Revenues     Expendi-  Surplus  Deficit 

tures 

Contos  a      Contos  a  Contos  a  Contos  ° 

Ordinary    1,880,646   1,320,866  559,780  

Extraordinary      332,089      332,089 

Special    113,533      315,644      202,111 


Total     1,994,179   1,968,599       25,580 


a  Conto— $120. 

The  Brazilian  budget  for  1928,  passed  by  Con- 
gress before  its  adjournment  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1927,  showed  a  deficit  of  151,990  paper 
contos.  The  President  did  not  sanction  this 
budget  but  held  it  for  the  exercise  of  his  power 
of  partial  veto  until  Jan.  15,  1928,  on  which 
date  the  final  budget,  as  reduced  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  published.  After  the  exercise  of  the 
partial  veto  power  by  the  President,  the  budget 
showed  a  surplus  of  117  paper  contos.  Total 
budgetary  revenues  and  expenditures  for  1928 
were  calculated  at  2,088,933  and  2,088,816  paper 
contos,  respectively,  gold  items  having  been  con- 
verted into  paper  at  a,  rate  of  4.5765  paper  mil- 


nal  debt  into  a  consolidated  foreign  loan.  The 
consolidated  internal  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1927, 
amounted  to  2,435,367,300  milreis,  or  43,306,000 
milreis  more  than  the  preceding  year.  This  in- 
crease was  due,  first,  to  the  issue  "of  certificates 
to  bearer  amounting  to  8,456,000  milreis;  second- 
ly, to  obligations  incurred  during  the  two  pre- 
vious years;  and  lastly,  to  43,134,000  milreis  of 
railway  obligations — a  special  fund  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose  of  which  8,284,000  milreis  were 
redeemed  in  1927.  A  presidential  decree  of  *May 
3,  1928,  fixed  the  value  of  the  gold  milreis  at 
4.567  paper  milreis  for  the  collection  of  pay- 
ment in  gold  iu  the  governmental  administrative 
branches.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  customs  duties,  taxes,  and  other 
public  receipts  is  collected  in  gold,  there  had 
hitherto  been  considerable  difficulty  in  calcula- 
tions, due  to  the  variations  of  the"  gold  milreis 
expressed  in  paper. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Wileman's  Brazilian  Re- 
view for  Feb.  23,  1928,  gave  the  following  facts 
on  railway  development  for  Brazil.  Construction 
of  the  first  Brazilian  railway  was  begun  in 
1852,  nine  miles  being  open  to  traffic  in  1854. 
At  the  end  of  1860  only  138  miles  were  open 
to  traffic,  and  in  1870,  only  462.  During  the  next 
ten  years,  however,  the  mileage  increased  con- 
siderably, reaching  2112  miles,  and  rising  stead- 
ily, to  6198  miles  in  1890,  to  9519  miles  in 
1900,  to  13,342  miles  in  1910,  to  17,747  miles  in 
1920,  and  to  19,466  miles  in  1926.  Increases  in 
mileage  during  20  years  were  distributed  as 
follows : 


States 

M'. 

1907 

iles 
1926 

915 

Incr 
Miles 

915 

ease 
Per 
cent 

587 

1,383 

796 

1S5.4 

Rio  (3-rande  do  Norte,  'Parahyba,  Pernamtmco,  Alagoas,    Sergipe,    BaMa 
Espirito  S&nto    Rio  d.6  J&nGiro    Mjnfls  Gr&raos    S&o  3?8/Q.10     ............. 

.  *  .      2,053 
.  .  .      7,069 

2,668 
11,192 

615 
4,123 

29.9 
58.2 

Santa  Oatharina,  Paran&,   Bio  Grande  do  Sul   

.  .  .      1,404 

3,308. 

1,904 

135.4 

Total               -  *  . 

.  .  .   11,113 

19,466 

8,353 

75.1 

reis  to  1  gold  milreis.  Budgeted  expenditures 
for  1928  showed  an  increase  of  309,694  paper 
contos  over  those  of  1927.  The  greatest  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  President  were  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Transportation.  The  largest  single  item 
vetoed  was  that  of  25,000  paper  contos  for  the 
extension  of  present  railways  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  lines.  The  total  expenditures  item- 
ized according  to  departments,  as  given  in  the 
final  budget,  are  as  follows :  Justice  and  Interior, 
345,040  paper  contos;  Foreign  Relations,  31,172; 
Navy,  144,753;  War,  255,548;  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  80,696;  Transportation,  533,485; 
Treasury,  898,122.  Service  on  the  foreign  debt 
forJ.928  totaled  473,210  paper  contos.  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Treasury  Department  showed  an 
increase  of  226,130  paper  contos.  The  increase 
in  this  department's  gold  appropriation,  amount- 
ing to  137,300  paper  contos,  is  largely  to  meet 
the  increased  interest  and  amortization  charges 
on  the  foreign  debt.  Service  on  the  internal 
funded  debt  was  placed  at  163,606  paper  contos. 
According  to  President  Luis's  address  to 
Congress,  the  foreign  debt  on  3>ec.  31,  1927, 
amounted  to  £109,284,477,  335,553,830  francs,  and 
$156,890,267,  showing  an  increase  of  £6,853,657 
and  $36,506,433,  and  a  decrease  of  935,067  francs 
In  the  year.  The  increase  in  the  foreign  debt 
was  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  floating  inter- 


The  States  which  possess  the  greatest  mileage 
are  Minas  Geraes,  with  4758  miles;  Sao  Paulo, 
with  4227  miles;  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Fed- 
eral District,  with  1763  miles;  Rio  Grand  do 
Sul,  with  1882  miles;  and  Bahia,  with  1218 
miles,  which  aggregate  13,848  miles  or  71  per 
cent  of  the  total  Brazilian  mileage.  Brazil  has 
railway  communication  with  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  and  plans  to  extend  Iier  system  to 
Bolivia.*  The  length  of  the  lines  in  operation  and 
projected  at  the  close  of  1926  were  as  follows: 

In  vftM.es 

Eailways               Gommmmt    States'  Total 

concession    concession 

In  traffic  (single  track)     .  .    14,589         4,877  19,466 

Under  construction    .....         972             303  If275 

•Projected     . 4,025             292  4,317 


Total   19,586 


5,472         25,058 


The  principal  railway  is  the  government- 
owned  Central  of  Brazil  which  has  a  total  length 
of  line  in  operation  of  1804  miles.  This  railway 
connects  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  witli  the 
States  of  Minas  Geraes,  Sto  Paulo,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  has  extended  its  service  to  Bahia. 
An  American  estimate  of  railway  mileage  in 
1928  placed  it  at  19,576  miles.  In  1926  there 
were  33,060  miles  of  highway,  103,020  miles  of 


no 
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telegraph  wire,  and  36,836,114  tons  of  shipping 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  country. 
In  1928,  102,984  telephone  instruments  were  in 
use  and  130,000  automobiles  registered. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  President,  who  with  the  Vice  President  is 
elected  directly  by  the  people  for  four  years  and 
is  ineligible  for  reelection;  and  the  legislative 
power  in  the  National  Congress  Avhich  consists 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  the  senate,  the 
former  having  212  members  elected  for  three 
years  by  popular  vote  on  the  basis  of  minority 
representation,  and  the  latter  63  members  elect- 
ed for  nine  years  by  direct  vote,  one-third  being 
retired  every  three  years.  The  Vice  President 
presides  over  the  Senate.  President  in  1928,  Dr. 
Washington  Luis  Pereira  de  Souza  (assumed 
office  Nov.  15,  1926 );  Vice  President,  Hello 
Vianna. 

HISTORY.  In  a  year  of  comparative  quiet,  the 
rumblings  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  were  only  slightly  heard. 
The  Government  continued  its  strong  policy  of 
repression  and  made  every  effort  to  prevent 
the  rebels  from  crossing  the  border  into  neigh- 
boring countries.  From  an  economic  point  of  view 
the  agreement  between  the  State  of  Para  and  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  of  the  United  States  for  the 
growing  of  rubber  was  of  more  than  passing 
moment.  The  movement  was  not  received  in  some 
quarters  of  Brazil  on  the  grounds  that  it  might 
hurt  native  industry.  Of  local  interest  was  the 
settlement  of  the  Aparaortis-Tabatinga  bound- 
ary dispute  between  Brazil  and  Colombia,  which 
was  brought  about  by  direct  negotiations  between 
the  two  countries  involved.  On  Dec.  25,  1928, 
Brazil  and  Bolivia  signed  a  treaty  fixing  def- 
initely a  common  frontier  not  included  in  the 
treaties  of  186T  and  190S  and  including  plans 
for  a  railroad  to  connect  Cohabamba  and  Santa 
Cruz  de  las  Sierras  with  ports  on  the  Amazon 
and  Paraguay  rivers. 

BREKTTsTAK,  GEORGE  E.  An  American  politi- 
cian and  democratic  leader  in  Illinois,  died 
August  8,  at  Chicago.  He  was  born  at  Port 
Byron,  N.  Y.,  in  1865.  By  his  twelfth  year  he 
was  working  in  a  coal  mine  at  Braidwood,  111. 
An  accident  which  resulted  in  the  amputation 
of  his  leg,  forced  him  to  give  up  physical  work 
and  fit  himself  for  teaching.  After  a  few  years 
spent  in  teaching  he  accepted  the  position  of  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
W.  H.  Hinrichsen,  at  Springfield,  from  1893  until 
1897.  Mr.  Brennan  moved  to  Chicago  afterward 
and  engaged  in  the  casualty  insurance  and 
surety  bond  business.  By  1906  he  had  become 
the  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  United 
States  Fidelity  Company,  To  him  as  an  active 
worker  for  the  Democratic  party,  politics 
continued  to  appeal,  and  in  1920  he  was  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  oppose  effectively  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  G.  McAdoo  at  the  National 
Convention.  For  the  next  four  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  Chicago  government,  in  opposi- 
tion to  William, Hale  Thompson,  the  Republican 
Mayor.  In  1924  he  was  a  dominant  figure  in  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  delegation  and  becom- 
ing ^in  that  year  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  He  again  opposed  Mr. 
McAdoo,  and  supported  Alfred  E-.  Smith.  He 
was  a  vehement  anti-prohibitionist,  and  ran, 
unsuccessfully,  against  Frank  L.  Smith  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator. 


BBETHBEIST,  CHURCH  OF  THE.  A  church  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States  in  1719  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.  It  originated  in  Schwarzenau, 
Germany,  in  1708,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  five 
branches  of  the  denomination  formerly  known 
as  the  German  Baptist  Brethren  or  "Dunkers." 
Other  churches  of  this  group  are:  The  Church 
of  God  (New  Dunkards)  ;  Brethren  Church  (Pro- 
gressive Bunkers)  ;  German  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tists; and  Old  Order  German  Baptists  Brethren. 
The  policy  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  corres- 
ponds more  nearly  to  the  Presbyterian  than  to 
any  other  specific  ecclesiastical  form.  It  com- 
prises 49  district  conferences  and  holds  a  General 
Conference  annually.  Figures  for  1928  showed 
1031  churches  and  a  membership  of  133,751 ; 
Sunday  schools  numbered  1180  and  scholars,  135,- 
000.  Foreign  missionary  work  was  carried  on  in 
India,  China,  and  Africa.  The  total  membership 
in  India  and  China  was  4829  in  June,  1928.  Ex- 
penditures for  the  year  ending  Feb.  29,  1928, 
totaled  $315,836.  Eight  colleges,  one  academy, 
and  one  theological  seminary  and  training  school 
maintained  by  the  denomination  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  4843  students.  Officers  of  the  General 
Conference  in  1928  were:  The  Rev.  Otho  Winger, 
North  Manchester,  Ind.,  moderator;  the  Rev. 
V.  F.  Schwalm,  McPherson,  Kans.,  reading  clerk  • 
and  I.  B.  Book,  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  writing 
clerk,  The  Rev.  Otho  Winger,  North  Manchester, 
Ind.,  was  president  of  the  General  Mission  Board. 
The  Gospel  Messenger  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
denomination.  The  Missionary  Visitor  is  the  pro- 
motional periodical  of  the  General  Mission  Board. 
The  headquarters  of  the  General  Mission  Board, 
Board  of  Religious  Education,  and  the  Council 
of  Boards  are  at  Elgin,,  111.-  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  3635  Ordway  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  and  of  the  General  Ministerial 
Board,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 

BUEWER,  SIE  ALFRED  HERBERT.  A  distin- 
guished British  organist  and  conductor,  died  at 
Gloucester,  March  1.  He  was  born  there,  June 
21,  1865.  Even  before  completing  his  studies  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  he  served  as  organist 
at  St.  Catharine's  in  Gloucester  and  immediately 
after  his  graduation,  in  1885,  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  Bristol  Cathedral.  Prom  1896  until 
his  death  he  was  organist  and  choir-master  at 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  conductor  of  the  Glouces- 
ter Triennial  Music  Festival  and  the  Gloucester- 
shire Orchestral  Society.  He  composed  several 
cantatas  and  services,  minor  orchestral  works, 
pieces  for  organ  and  for  piano,  anthems  and  songs 

BRIAHB  PROPOSALS.  See  KELLOGG  TREAT- 
IES. 

BRIDGES.  The  remarkable  growth  of  motor 
transportation,  which  had  brought  highway  con- 
struction from  a  relatively  neglected  art  into  the 
forefront  of  engineering  activities  within  the  past 
twenty  years,  continued  to  be  the  most  important 
influence  in  bridge  progress  during  1928.  The 
needs  of  transportation  to  and  from  great  urban 
centres  has  justified  bridge  and  tunnel  construc- 
tions which  break  all  records.  Suspension  bridges 
have  continued  in  favor  for  long  spans  and  high- 
way loads,  loads  which,  although  heavy  compared 
with  former  road  practice,  are  light  compared 
with  railroad  requirements.  Such  suspension 
bridges  as  the  Mid-Hudson  (1500-feet)  and  Mount 

^°?7eoLi2P°;feet)  or  even  the  Det™it  Internation- 
al (1,850-feet)  are,  of  course/  overshadowed  by  the 
huge  Hudson  River  work  of  3500-foot  span,  about 
twice  as  large  as  the  greatest  hitherto  erected, 
under  construction  during  the  year. 
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When  the  Hell  Gate  Arch,  a  1000-foot  span 
across  the  East  River,  N.  Y.?  was  completed  in 
1917,  it  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  arch  in  the 
world.  A  rapid- transit-highway  arch,  a  1650-foot 
span,  was  under  erection  at  Sydney,  Australia, 
and  plans  were  settled  for  a  1675-foot  highway 
arch  to  cross  Kill  Van  Kull  at  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
The  year  also  saw  the  completion  of  an  arch 
bridge  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  Great  Britain, 
and  another  daring  arch  in  the  wilds  of  Arizona, 
130  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad:  These  are 
simply  outstanding  examples  of  the  extent  to 
which  highway  requirements  had  given  new  life 
and  impetus  to  long-span  bridge  construction. 

Cantilever  bridges  are  also  used  where  loca- 
tion and  costs  favor  such  construction.  Perhaps 
the  Snake  River  cantilever  in  Idaho,  502  feet 
above  stream  bed,  held  the  height  record,  and 
two  important  cantilevers  with  long  approaches, 
which  would  have  attracted  great  attention  a  few 
years  previously,  were  quietly  opened  in  the 
Autumn  of  1928  by  the  Few  York  Port  Author- 
ity to  join  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey. 

The  outstanding  development  in  structural 
steel  of  the  last  year  or  two  undoubtedly  was  the 
widespread  use  of  oxy-acetylene  cutting  and  weld- 
ing methods.  By  1928  practically  every  steel  erec- 
tion party  had  an  oxy-acetylene  torch  on  the 
job  and  the  same  process  was  extensively  used  in 
shops  where  steel  work  is  fabricated.  That  this 
rapid  and  inexpensive  method  of  cutting  steel  had 
great  advantages  is  obvious,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  known  to  impair  the  quality  of  the 
metal  adjacent  to  the  cut  and  may  set  up  inter- 
nal temperature  stresses  causing  serious  over- 
strain. More  thorough  control  of  its  use  than 
now  exists  is  obviously  essential. 

Welding  had  reached  the  point  where  there 
were  both  a  building  and  a  bridge  in  which  welds 
had  replaced  the  older  riveting  methods.  Here 
again  it  was  considered  possible  to  go  too  far 
with  a  method  which  possesses  undoubted  ad- 
vantages but  which  also  has  its  limitations  and 
may  frequently  seriously  impair  the  shock  re- 
sisting quality  of  the  metal  adjacent  to  the  weld. 
A  new  and  rapidly  growing  process  was  in  the 
formative  stage,  and  the  future  will  doubtless 
see  not  only  the  development  of  welding  details, 
better  suited  to  the  process  than  the  forms  taken 
from  riveting  practice  which  had  so  far  predom- 
inated but  also  a  clearer  understanding  of  its 
limitations  and  the  conditions  under  which  its 
use  may  be  conservatively  recommended. 

The  further  use  of  specially  heat-treated  and 
carbon  and  alloy  steels  continued  in  new  works 
planned  or  undertaken  during  the  year.  Nickel 
steel,  a  few  years  ago  prohibitive  in  price  com- 
pared on  a  strength  basis  with  structural  steel, 
had  at  last  found  itself.  These  trends  were  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  plans  for  the 
Great  Kill  van  Kull  Arch,  announced  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  over  one-half  the  tonnage  was  alloy- 
steel. 

The  financing  problem  continued  in  an  interest- 
ing stage.  In  several  States  definite  steps  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  construction  of  great  high- 
way works  as  private  toll  bridges.  A  number 
of  great  works  under  way  or  completed  in  1927 
were  of  this  type,  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
scheme  of  State  or  commission,  control  and  con- 
struction on  a  plan  by  which  the  bridge  becomes 
free  as  soon  as  tolls  have  paid  for  conatructipn, 
will  probably  be  extended.  The  work  of  the  New 
York  Port  Authority  was,  OB  tfria  basis  and  ap- 


pealed to  many  as  an  ideal  solution  of  the  finance 
problem  provided  such  bodies  can  be  kept  free 
of  political  influence. 

HUDSON  RIVEE  BKIDGE.  Very  satisfactory  prog- 
ress was  made  on  this  great  work,  which  in- 
volves a  clear  span  of  3500  feet  or  almost  ex- 
actly twice  that  of  the  largest  span  bridge  ever 
built.  The  two  great  steel  towers  (625  feet  or 
almost  the  height  of  a  60-story  building)  were 
carried  up  to  within  two  column  lengths  of  their 
full  height.  The  excavation  of  the  deep  approach 
cut  through  the  Palisades  at  the  west  end  (Fort 
Lee,  N.  J. )  was  well  advanced  and  masonry  wall 
construction  under  way.  At  the  east  (New  York) 
end,  the  massive  interior  concrete  masonry  of  the 
anchorage  was  almost  completed.  The  two  huge 
masses  supporting  the  saddles  over  which  the 
cables  bend  in  passing  into  the  anchorage  were 
practically  complete.  The  girders  and  eye  bar  con- 
nections, to  which  the  cables  were  to  be  fastened, 
were  completely  placed  and  rapid  progress  was 
being  made  in  covering  these  anchors  with  a  mass 
of  concrete  which  will  be  some  85  feet  high  and 
will  give  the  requisite  weight  to  resist  the  im- 
mense pull  from  the  cables. 

Discussion  still  continued  regarding  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  the  structure,  particularly 
the  proposal  of  the  architectural  adviser,  Cass 
Gilbert,  to  cover  the  steel  towers  with  a  granite 
facing.  Another  feature  of  the  bridge  is  even  more 
important.  The  design  is  unusual  in  that  the 
towers  of  all  previous  suspension  bridges  have 
been  so  placed  that  the  cables  are  inclined  at  the 
same  slope  each  way  from  the  tower.  In  the  Hud- 
son Bridge,  foundation  conditions  and  the  re- 
quirements of  navigation  were  such  that  the 
towers  had  to  be  placed  near  shore.  This  gave  a 
great  centre  span,  but  short  approach  spans — the 
cables  bending  down  sharply  from  the  towers  to 
the  anchorages.  In  this  design,  therefore,  the 
cables  have  to  be  securely  fastened  at  the  tops  of 
the  towers  and  the  short,  steeply  inclined  ends 
are  in  effect  simply  back-stays  to  prevent  the 
great  centre  portion  of  the  cables  pulling  the 
towers  over.  While  it  would  appear  to  be  good 
bridge  sesthetics  clearly  to  indicate  this  funda- 
mental structural  feature  of  the  design  in  the 
architectural  treatment  of  the  bridge,  quite  the 
contrary  has  been  shown  in  the  architect's  draw- 
ings. The  cables  apparently  pass  freely  through 
openings  in  the  top  of  the  towers. 

DETBOIT-WINBSCKR  BRIDGE.  After  many  delays 
due  to  difficulties  in  financing  and  lack  of  sup- 
port both  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  railroad 
interests,  the  International  Bridge  across  the 
Detroit  River  from  Detroit  to  Windsor,  was  put 
under  way.  Contracts  were  let  in  1928  for  the 
cables  and  suspenders.  The  bridge  will  be,  with 
approaches,  about  1.7  miles  long  and  the  main 
span,  1850  feet,  will  be  100  feet  greater  than  the 
PhiladelpMa-Gamden  Bridge,  the  longest  suspen- 
sion bridge  in  the  world.  It  was  expected  that 
the  bridge  would  be  completed  in  1930.  It  was 
finally  b^ing  built  as  a  private  highway  toll 
bridge  and  was  to  have  a  river  clearance  of 
152  feet.  Approaxsh  spans  were  to  be  carried  on 
steel  viaducts  and  therefor©  there  will  be  no  sus- 
penders ia  the  end  spans  of  the  cables.  Two  cables 
each  oonfiistuig  ol  37  strands  of  206  No.  6  gal- 
vanised specially  heat-treated  wires  were  to  b© 
used.  This  was  the  same  type  wire  used  in  tbe 
Mount  Hope  Bridge  and  was  furnished  by  the 
same  eoaipany..  (Eng,  N<ew$~M®o&rd,  September 
27-28,} 
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MOUNT  HOPE  SUSPENSION  BEIDGE.  Another 
privately  owned  toll  bridge  was  under  construc- 
tion between  the  mainland  of  Rhode  Island  and 
the  island  on  which  is  located  the  important 
summer  colony  of  Newport.  A  main  suspended 
span  of  1200  feet  is  used  with  side  spans  of  504 
feet  and  steel  viaduct  approaches  of  cantilever 
design.  Two  11-inch  cables,  each  consisting  of  7 
strands  of  350  No.  3  specially  heat-treated  wires 
were  to  be  used.  Heat  treatment  was  being  used 
for  the  first  time  to  increase  the  yield  point  of 
the  wire  although  its  ultimate  strength  will  be 
little  affected.  The  anchorages  of  this  bridge  are 
also  unusual  in  that  they  form  practically  no 
part  of  the  architectural  design  but  consist  simply 
of  low  concrete  chambers  filled  with  sand.  They 
are  less  than  half  the  height  of  the  approaches 
and  one  of  them  is  located  in  water.  (Eng.  News- 
Record,  April  12-28,  p.  585.) 

MID-HUDSON  BEIDGE.  An  unexpected  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  the  pier  construction  for  the 
1500-foot  suspension  span  of  this  State  highway 
bridge  at  Poughkeepsie,  N".  Y.,  when  in  July,  1927, 
the  east  caisson  suddenly  listed  and  finally  tipped 
over  to  a  position  of  43^°  from  the  vertical.  The 
two  river  piers  were  being  built  by  the  open- 
dredging  process  using  reinforced  concrete  cais- 
sons, 60  by  136  feet,  with  25  dredging  wells. 
They  were  'to  be  sunk  over  100  feet  below  water. 
No  'progress  was  made  in  righting  this  caisson 
in  1927,  but  work  during  1928  finally  resulted 
in  July,  1928,  in  moving  this  huge  and  heavy 
mass  of  concrete  (19,000  tons)  back  in  position. 
]STo  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  west  pier 
and  the  work  was  to  go  rapidly  forward  to  com- 
pletion. 

STEUBENVILLE  SUSPENSION.  This  689-foot  main 
span  suspension  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  at 
Steubenville  is  of  particular  interest  for  the 
novel  methods  used  in  its  design  and  construc- 
tion, rather  than  for  its  size.  The  steel  towers 
were  built  of  rolled  steel  I-beam  sections  in- 
stead of  the  usual  members  fabricated  by  rivet- 
ing from  rolled  shapes.  Four  30-inch,  two  15- 
inch,  and  one  24-inch  beams  were  used  in  each 
tower  leg.  Furthermore,  the  strands  of  the  two 
cables,  each  1300  feet  long  and  composed  of  7 
strands  of  280  No.  8  wires,  were  spun  on  land 
and  each  strand  was  moved  into  place  on  a  spe- 
cial messenger  cable.  Final  wrapping  of  the 
strands,  after  squeezing  them  down  to  8% -inch 
diameter,  was  not  done  until  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  concrete  bridge  floor.  A  similar  plan 
of  land  spinning,  instead  of  the  usual  scheme  of 
spinning  the  cables  in  place,  was  used  on  the 
700-foot  Portsmouth  Suspension  Bridge  over  the 
Ohio  in  192'7  (Bng.  News-Record,  Oct.  20,  1927) 
and  represented  a  new  development  which  result- 
ed in  cost  reduction  and  can  be  successfully  ap- 
plied to  smaller  suspension  structures.  (Ulng. 
News-Record^  Aug,  30,  1928,  p.  304.) 

THE  GBEAT  ARCH  AT  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA.  Sat- 
isfactory progress  was  made  on  the  construction 
of  this  great  arch  which  exceeded  by  a  large  mar- 
gin the  longest  arch,  span  in  the  world.  This 
bridge  (span,  1650  feet)  was  to  carry  both  rail- 
road and  highway,  being  designed  with  a  56 -foot 
roadway  and  for  two  tracks  of  rapid-transit  and 
two  of  electric  street  cars.  A  peculiar  arrangement 
of  concrete  in  the  lower,  main  body  of  the  abut- 
ments,, which  take  the  arch  thrust,  is  particularly 
interesting.  The  concrete  was  poured  in  separate 
stringers  or  blocks  running  perpendicular  to  the 
bridge  axis,  each  block  being  qf  honeycomb  cross- 


section.  Adjoining  blocks  were  not  poured  until 
seven  days  had  elapsed,  so  as  to  allow  for  shrink- 
age in  setting. 

THE  KILL  VAN  IVULL  ARCH.  Plans  were  pub- 
lishd  in  December,  1928,  for  this  greatest  of 
steel  arches  to  connect  the  long  peninsula  run- 
ning south  from  Jersey  City  to  Bayonne  with 
the  northern  part  of  Staten  Island  in  New  York 
Harbor.  A  single  span  across  the  Kill  van  Kull 
of  1675  feet  centre  to  centre  of  bearings  will  make 
this  work,  to  be  completed  in  1931  or  1932,  the 
greatest  arch  in  the  world.  While  the  famous 
Hell  Gate  railroad  arch  of  1917  was  designed  for 
one  of  the  heaviest  loads  any  bridge  has  ever 
been  called  upon  to  carry  (four  tracks  of  Coop- 
ers E-60  loading),  this  new  arch  will  carry  only 
a  40 -foot  highway  roadway  and  later  two 
rapid-transit  lines.  For  this  reason  the  reactions 
of  the  two  bridges  will  be  about  the  same,  and  the 
principal  members  of  the  Kill  Van  Hull  arch 
will  actually  be  lighter  than  those  of  the  Hell 
Gate  work. 

While  a  high-carbon  steel  was  used  at  Hell 
Gate  and  was  a  new  departure,  both  silicon  and 
nickel  steels  will  be  employed  to  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  cent  of  the  total  steel  to  be  used 
in  the  new  arch.  The  work  will  cost  $16,000,000. 
The  construction  of  the  abutments  was  under 
way  and  contract  for  superstructure  had  been 
let*  to  the  American  Bridge  Co.  Excellent  rock 
foundations  are  available  within  a  few  feet  of 
bottom  in  shallow  water.  The  War  Department, 
however,  was  requiring  a  free  passage  510  feet 
wide,  which  is  not  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
the  span,  and  which  will  complicate  erection. 
(Enff.  'News- Record,  "Dec.  13,  1928,  p.  873.) 

THE  NEWCASTLB-GATESIIEAD  Anon.  King 
George  V  opened  the  new  arch  span,  high  level 
highway  bridge  (see  1927  YEAE  BOOK)  over  the 
River  Tyne  at  Newcastle  on  Oct.  10,  1928.  This 
steel-arch  bridge  with  a  span  of  531  feet  and  a 
rise  of  170  feet  from  pin  centres,  is  the  longest 
arch  in  Great  Britain.  With  high  steep  banks 
on  either  side,  the  Tyne  crossing  has  long  been  an 
important  one,  being  on  the  Great  North  Road. 
The  High  Level  Bridge  of  Robert  Stephenson'H, 
opened  in  1844  by  Queen  Victoria,  solved  the 
problem  for  many  years  and  was  a  notable 
achievement  in  arch-bridge  construction.  Its  lower 
level  was  used  as  a 'highway  toll  bridge  (the  up- 
per level  is  railroad),  hut  had  failed,  however,  to 
meet  present  traffic  demands.  The  new  bridge*  is 
municipally  owned  and  free.  One  of  its  most  in- 
teresting features  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  large  abutment  towers  (60  by  100 
feet  and  00  feet  high  to  the  bridge  lloor)  as  ware- 
houses. (Engineering ,  Oct.  19,  1928,  p.  488.) 

THE  GEAWD  CANYON  ARCH.  The  famous  but  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  Lee's  Ferry,  established  in 
1871  as  a  means  of  crossing  the  Colorado  River 
just  north  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
was  replaced  in  1928  by  a  616-foot  steel  highway 
arch.  Although  the  span  was  large,  the  chief  in- 
terest in  the  design  was  in  the  influence  upon  it 
of  the  fact  that  the  bridge  was  130  miles  from 
the  nearest  railroad  station  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 
Erection  plant  had  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
because  the  entire  cost  had  to  be  charged  to  the 
job  as  the  cost  of  the  long  return  haul  would 
exceed  the  salvage  value  of  the  plant.  A  three- 
hinged  deck  arch  proved  to  be  most  economical. 
This  had  to  be  erected  from  each  side  of  the  can- 
yon rim  as  a  cantilever,  for  the  floor  was  467  feet 
above  water  level.  Parts  which  went  into  the  iinal 
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structiire  were  utilized  as  back-stays  to  sup- 
port the  arch  during  erection  and  the  most  strict 
economy  in  weight  was  followed  in  design.  Half 
the  arch  was  erected,  a  cableway  was  slung  across 
to  the  far  side  of  the  canyon  from  the  end  of  this 
half -arch,  steel  for  the  other  half  was  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  far  side  and  the  second  half-arch 
was  eantilevered  out  to  meet  in  the  centre.  The 
rapid  drop  in  temperature  after  sundown  made 
quick  work  -necessary  in  lowering  the  two  half- 
arches  to  close  the  span.  This  was  done  by  screw- 
jack  toggles  on  September  12.  Two  auto  trucks 
(3%  and  10  tons)  delivered  the  1200  tons  of 
steel  and  other  supplies,  chiefly  cement.  The 
total  cost  was  about  $300,000.  The  fireproof,  con- 
crete roadway  18  feet  wide  was  designed  for  a 
15-ton  truck  and  the  main  arch  for  a  uniform  live 
load  of  GO  Ibs.  per  square  foot.  (Eng.  News- 
Record,  Nov.  1,  1928,  p.  646.) 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  HIGH  BRIDGE.  The  work  of 
replacing  five  of  the  masonry  arches  of  this 
famous  aqueduct  bridge  over  the  Harlem  River  in 
N.  Y.  (described  in  1927  YEAR  BOOK)  by  a  single 
steel  arch  of  about  425-foot  span,  was  completed 
and  the  bridge  reopened  on  Oct.  27,  1928. 

An  interesting  view  of  the  changes  in  bridge 
erection  methods  in  the  last  fifty  years  is  af- 
forded by  a  comparison  of  the  method  used  in 
erecting  the  ribs  of  the  similar  but  longer  arches 
of  Washington  Bridge,  just  north  of  High  Bridge, 
and  those  of  the  new  High  Bridge  arch.  A  per- 
fect forest  of  timber  work,  built  on  temporary 
piles  driven  in  the  river  bed,  was  used  to  sup- 
port the  former  arches  during  erection.  At  High 
Bridge  a  simple  steel  trestle  work,  interfering  in 
no  way  with  river  traffic,  served  not  only  for  the 
demolition  of  the  old  masonry  arches  but  also 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  span. 

ARLINGTON  MEMORIAL.  The  superstructure  of 
this  remarkable  work,  which  has  been  described 
as  an  extremely  costly  monument  with  some  open- 
ings in  it  so  that  the  Potomac  River  could 
pass  through,  was  started  during  the  year.  (For 
description  of  bridge  see  The  Military  Engineer, 
March- April,  1928).  The  construction  of  the  piers 
and  abutments  was  completed  in  January  and 
work  on  the  eight  concrete  arch  spans  was  be- 
gun, the  spans  ranging  from  166  to  180  feet. 
Steel  centres  were  being  used,  five  ribs  to  each 
span,  and  were  assembled  on  barges  with  proper 
cross-bracing,  etc.,  floated  into  place  and  set  as  a 
unit.  The  two  haunch  quarters  of  the  arch  bar- 
rel were  first  poured,  then  the  centre  quarters, 
key  blocks  of  3% -foot  width  being  left  between 
each  main  block.  The  concrete  work  was  to  be 
completely  masked  by  a  granite  facing,  the  great 
cost  of  the  architectural  treatment  of  this  struc- 
ture making  it  an  architectural  rather  than  an 
engineering  work. 

SNAKE  RIVER  CANTILEVER.  Built  to  meet  a  con- 
dition somewhat  similar  to  that  at  the  Grand 
Canyon,  the  700-foot  light  highway  cantilever 
bridge  crossing  the  canyon  of  the  Snake  River 
about  3  miles  north  of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  prob- 
ably holds  the  record  for  height  above  the  valley 
crossed.  Its  floor  is  476  feet  above  ordinary  water 
level  or  502  feet  above  stream  bed.  It  replaced 
steep  zigzag  roads  which  led  to  the  valley  bot- 
tom and  a  low  level  toll  bridge.  The  bridge  is  a 
privately  owned  toll  bridge  under  a  50-year 
franchise.  The  concentrated  loading  provided  for 
consists  of  two  25-ton  trucks  and  the  uniform 
load  of  1200  to  1700  pounds  per  foot  on  a  27-foot 
roadway  (Eng.  News-Record,  February,  16-28). 


The  first  motor  car  passed  over  on  Septemoer  1. 

THE  ARTHUR  KILL  CANTILEVER  BRIDGES.  Two 
highway  toll  bridges  erected  by  the  New  York 
Port  Atithority,  to  join  Staten  Island  with  the 
New  Jersey  mainland  across  Arthur  Kill,  were 
dedicated  on  June  20.  Both  are  through  can- 
tilever spans  with  long  deck-plate  girder  ap- 
proaches. The  southern  bridge,  with  a  750-foot 
central  span  and  300-foot  anchor  arm  side  spans, 
crosses  between  Perth  Amboy,  N,  J-,  and  Totten- 
ville,  S.  1.,  and  is  known  as  the  Outerbridge  Cross- 
ing. The  northern  structure,  of  identical  type  but 
somewhat  smaller  span,  has  been  named  the 
Goethals  Bridge  in  honor  of  the  famous  army  en- 
gineer, and  crosses  from  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  to  How- 
land  Hook,  S.  I. 

THE  JAMES  RIVER  BRIDGE.  This  structure,  said 
to  be  the  longest  highway  bridge  in  the  world, 
across  the  James  River  at  Newport  News,  Vir- 
ginia, was  opened  on  Nov.  17,  1928.  With  the 
Chuckatuck  Creek  and  Nansemond  River  bridges 
and  ten  miles  of  concrete  highway,  it  forms  an 
important  connecting  link  for  the  coastal  high- 
way system  of  the  State.  It  is  mostly  of  concrete 
trestle  construction  with  I-beam  stringers  and  has 
a  total  length  of  23,150  feet.  The  central  deep- 
water  channel  is  crossed  by  a  300-foot  steel-lift 
span  with  steel  towers,  with  four  through  truss 
approach  spans  on  either  side.  Its  chief  interest 
is  in  the  long  concrete  pile  and  steel  girder  ap- 
proaches, in  the  use  of  a  lift  span,  and  in  its 
extreme  length.  It  was  built  by  the  Turner  Con- 
struction Co.  for  the  James  River  Bridge  Cor- 
poration and  was  to  be  operated  as  a  toll  bridge. 

WESEL  RAILBOAD  BRIDGE.  The  need  of  replacing 
earlier  structures,  still  in  reasonably  good  condi- 
tion but  incapable  of  carrying  safely  modern 
heavy  bridge  loads,  was  recognized  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Rhine 
near  Wesel.  The  four  (334-foot)  original 
wrought-iron,  semiparabolic  bowstring  girders 
erected  in  1872-74  were  replaced  by  Rauten-type 
trusses  (practically  through  double  Warren  trus- 
ses) continuous  over  two  spans. 

CHICQPEE  FALLS  WELDED  RAILROAD  BRIDGE.  In- 
troduced only  a  few  years  ago,  arc  welding  was 
first  used  in  1928  in  the  construction  of  a  single- 
track  railroad  bridge  by  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Co.  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  The  bridge  is 
on  an  important  industrial  spur  track  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  serving  the  West- 
inghouse plant  located  at  Chicopee.  It  is  a  War- 
ren truss  through  span  in  which  sub-divided 
panels  were  used  because  of  the  great  skew  of  the 
bridge  which  is  72  degrees.  Each  truss  has  a  span 
of  134%  feet  and  is  designed  for  Coopers  E-50 
loading.  Three  types  of  welds  were  used — fillet, 
slot,  and  butt.  The  two  former  were  estimated  for 
3000  and  5000  pounds  per  linear  inch  of  weld, 
respectively,  and  the  latter  for  13,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  welding  equipment  consist- 
ed of  two  200-ampere  Westinghouse  single-opera- 
tor sets  and  the  bridge  was  erected  on  blocking, 
at  the  side  of  the  canal  which  it  spans,  and  then 
moved  into  place.  This  first  more  or  less  experi- 
mental work  was  of  great  interest  and  appeared 
to  indicate  great  possible  economies  in  lighter 
steel  construction  should  the  methods  employed 
become  standard.  (Eng.  News-Record,  July  26 
1928,  p.  120;  My.  Age.,  Mar.  24,  1928,  p.  664.) 

GARLTON  RAILROAD-HIGHWAY  LIFT  BRIDGE.  In 
addition  to  the  lift  span  in  the  James  River 
Bridge,  already  noted,  an  interesting  lift  bridge 
was  built  at  Bath,  Maine,  to  replace  the  old 
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car  ferry  crossing  the  Kennebec  River.  It  was 
opened  late  in  1927  and  is  a  double-deck  struc- 
ture 2076  feet  long,  with  highway  above  and  rail- 
road below.  The  lift  span  is  234  feet  with  towers 
sufficient  to  give  a  clearance  of  135  feet.  A  par- 
ticularly notable  feature  of  this  work  was  the 
fact  that  a  new  record  for  depth  was  established 
in  the  pneumatic  caisson  construction  used  for 
the  foundations.  The  famous  Ead's  Bridge  at 
St.  Louis  had  held  this  record  for  over  50  years 
and  the  new  work,  although  slightly  greater,  ex- 
ceeds Captain  Ead's  remarkable  performance  by 
only  a  few  feet.  The  pier  caissons  at  Bath  were 
carried  down  to  depths  of  110,  114,  and  118.7 
feet  below  mean  tide  to  which  about  4.3  feet  must 
be  added  for  high  tide  conditions.  An  air  pres- 
sure of  50  pounds  per  square  inch  was  used  and 
workmen  were  allowed  to  work  for  only  50 
minutes  at  a  time.  Fifty  pounds  would  appear  to 
be  about  the  limit  of  human  endurance  in  this 
type  of  work  but,  while  Captain  Ead's  had  over 
a  hundred  cases  of  caisson  disease  and  a  dozen 
deaths,  it  has  been  found  how  to  protect  the 
workers  and  50  pounds  can  be  safely  sustained  for 
pieked  men  with  careful  supervision. 

ROYAL  TWEED  BuiDaE,  BEEWICK.  Another 
bridge  on  the  Great  North  Road,  between  New- 
castle upon  Tyne,  where  the  arch  already  mention- 
ed has  just  been  completed,  and  Edinburgh,  is 
at  the  famous  Tweed  Crossing.  The  famous  old 
masonry  arch,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  proved  too  narrow  and  its  approaches  too 
steep  and  curving  to  accommodate  modern  high- 
way traffic.  The  new  bridge  crosses  the  Tweed  in 
three  main  arches  of  reinforced  concrete,  the 
spans  varying  from  248  to  361%  feet,  and  form- 
ing the  largest  reinforced  concrete  spans  yet 
built  in  Great  Britain.  The  varying  arch  spans 
were  used  because  the  floor  line  has  a  grade  of 
1  in  51  from  Tweedmouth  to  Berwick.  It  is  a  long 
bridge,  being  1378  feet  with  approaches.  Each 
arch  consists  of  four  reinforced  concrete  ribs, 
which  ribs  are  made  of  hollow  section  for  the 
thirds  of  the  span  near  the  springings,  while  the 
centre  third  is  solid.  Designed  for  a  moving  load 
of  50  long  tons  on  four  wheels,  this  bridge  again 
shows  the  much  heavier  highway  loads  used  in 
British  design  as  compared  with  American  prac- 
tice. Construction  was  begun  in  1925  but  comple- 
tion was  delayed  because  of  unexpectedly  difficult 
foundation  conditions  and  it  was  not  opened  un- 
til May,  1928.  .(Engineering,  May  4,  1928,  p. 
527.)  This  work  would  appear  to  be  by  far  the 
most  notable  concrete  bridge  of  a  year  which  has 
not  been  particularly  noted  for  structures  of  this 
kind. 

HACKENSACK  CROSSING  ON  THE  LAOKAWANI^A 
RAIXBOAD.  One  of  the  major  railroad  projects  of 
the  year  was  the  construction  of  long  concrete  ap- 
proaches witli  a  lift  span  over  the  Hackensack 
River,  N.  J.,  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad.  The 
War  Department  had  refused  to  give  relief  to  the 
railroads  crossing  this  stream  by  permitting 
them  to  keep  their  draw  bridges  closed  during  the 
morning  and  evening  rush  hours  when  suburban 
traffic  was  going  to  and  from  New  York.  In  order 
to  avoid  these  vexatious  delays,  the  Lackawanna 
built  this  new  three-track  crossing  at  a  cost  of 
over  $3,000,000.  The  new  work  would  accommo- 
date boats  requiring  up  to  40-f eet  clearance  and, 
as  these  constitute  75  per  cent  of  the  river  traffic, 
the  need  for  frequently  opening  the  draw  will  be 
reduced.  The  approaches  were  in  large  part  flat- 
slab  construction,  such  had  been  used  in  flat-slab 


building  design,  supported  on  tall  circular 
columns  resting  mainly  on  concrete,  cast-in-place 
piles.  The  lift  span  is  198-feet.  The  entire  work 
was  being  carried  out  without  disturbing  traffic 
which  passes  over  the  old  bridge. 

HACKEWSACIX  BRIDGE  COLLAPSE.  On  December 
15  the  east  half  or  leaf  of  the  two-leaf  span  by 
which  the  Lincoln  Highway  crosses  the  Hacken- 
sack River  into  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  suddenly  col- 
lapsed. An  investigation  showed  that  the  initial 
cause  of  failure  was  the  breaking  of  the  north 
tower  to  which  the  counterweight  of  concrete, 
balancing  the  lift  leaf,  was  attached.  This  failure 
permitted  the  770-ton  concrete  mass  to  fall  upon 
and  wreck  half  of  the  bridge.  The  failure  was  at- 
tributed to  inadequate  and  faulty  design  of  the 
•parrallelogram  arrangement  and  towers  for  sup- 
porting the  counterweight.  The  west  half  was  also 
found  to  be  in  a  dangerous  and  overstressed  con- 
dition. Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost  in  this 
failure  which  it  is  hoped  will  concentrate  atten- 
tion on  this  type  of  design. 

See  also  under  AECHITEGTTJKE,  France,  descrip- 
tion of  bridge  at  Pleugestel. 

BBIDGMAN,    FREDERIC   AETHUE.    American 

f^nre  and  historical  painter,  died  at  Rouen, 
ranee,  January  13.  He  was  born  at  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  Nov.  10,  1847.  Prom  1863  to  1S66  he  was 
a  steel  engraver.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  at  the  ificole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  under  Ge>6me.  His  earliest  paintings  were 
of  Breton  and  Norman  subjects.  One  of  them  is 
the  well-known  "American  Circus  in  Normandy," 
in  which,  characteristic  American  types  among 
the  performers  are  placed  in  interesting  contrast 
with  the  French  peasants  who  fill  the  seats.  He 
visited  Algiers  in  1871,  and  thenceforth  he 
selected  Oriental  subjects,  making  elaborate 
studies  during  extensive  travels  in  northern 
Africa,  Egypt,  and  Nubia.  Bridgman's  later  work, 
though  sometimes  deficient  in  line,  is  character- 
ized by  brilliancy  of  coloring  and  facility  of 
execution.  He  made  his  home  in  France,  mainly 
in  Paris,  but  frequently  exhibited  his  paint- 
ings in  the  United  States,  and  in  1891  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy.  In 
1900  he  was  chairman  of  the  department  of 
American  art  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  He  won 
several  medals  and  in  1907  was  made  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Bavarian  Order  of  St.  Michael. 
Mr.  Bridgman  was  talented  in  music  and  wrote 
several  symphonies,  besides  other  works,  and  he 
wrote  books  in  French  and  in  English. 

BBIGHAM  YOTJINra  THSttVEBSITY.  A  co- 
educational institution  at  Provo,  Utah,  founded 
in  1875,  and  maintained  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 
It  comprises  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  educa- 
tion, commerce  and  business  administration,  ap- 
plied science,  fine  arts,  and  divisions  of  research 
and  extension.  The  1928  summer  session  enroll- 
ment was  396;  the  autumn  session  enrollment, 
1250;  and  the  faculty  numbered  98  members. 
The  library  contained  60,000  volumes  and  45,- 
000  pamphlets.  The  budget  for  the  year  was 
$338,000,  and  a  new  stadium  and  athletic  field 
were  completed  in  1928.  President,  Franklin 
Stewart  Harris,  PhJX 

BBITISH  ASSOCIATION  EOB  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  SCIENCE.  An  association 
founded  in  1831,  when  it  first  met  at  York,  com- 
posed of  13  sections,  representing  all  branches 
of  pure  and  applied  science.  At  the  annual  meet- 
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ing  which  was  held  in  Glasgow,  September  5-12, 
more  than  3000  were  registered.  Although  noth- 
ing of  a  sensational  nature  was  disclosed  at  the 
'  meeting,  the  accomplishments  were  of  a  most 
useful  and  important  nature.  Formal  proceedings 
began  on  the  evening  of  September  5,  when  Sir 
William  Bragg  took  over  the  presidential  chair 
occupied  during  the  preceding  year  by  Sir 
Arthur  Keith.  In  his  inaugural  address  on  "Craft- 
manship  and  Science,"  he  called  attention  to  the 
differences  between  craftmanship  of  the  early 
civilizations  and  the  more  complicated  craftman- 
ship of  modern  times,  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  craftsmanship  of  a  people  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  best  of  itself,  and  that  while  early 
craftmanship  centred  around  the  individual,  that 
of  the  twentieth  century  depends  upon  machinery. 
He  called  attention  to  the  close  relation  between 
scientific  knowledge  and  craftmanship,  to  the  de- 
pendence of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  and  paid 
tribute  to  the  growing  number  of  research  work- 
ers, research  associations,  and  industrial  labora- 
tories, which,  however,  he  considered  relatively 
small  in  proportion  to  the  need  for  their  services 
and  the  extent  to  which  science  can  be  applied  to 
industrial  processes.  He  concluded  his  address 
with  the  thought  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  science 
is  its  function  in  keeping  body  and  soul  together, 
not  to  destroy  the  soul  of  a  nation,  and  called 
upon  the  scientist  to  devote  himself  wholehearted- 
ly to  his  work  so  that  he  might  learn  to  be  of  use 
to  his  fellow  men. 

An  interesting  and  varied  programme  arrang- 
ed for  the  meeting  included  presidential  addresses 
to  the  several  sections  by:  Prof.  Alfred  W.  Por- 
ter, Section  A  (Mathematics  and  Physics),  on 
fkThe  Volta  Effect:  Old  and  New  Evidence,"  a  sub- 
ject which  has  long  been  of  interest  to  physi- 
cists; Prof.  K  C.  C.  Baly,  Section  B  (Chemistry), 
on  "Fluorescence,  Phosphorescence,  and  Chemical 
Reaction'1;  E.  B.  Bailey,  Section  C  (Geology), 
on  "The  Palaeozoic  Mountain  Systems  of  Europe 
and  America,"  a  natural  development  of  the 
writing  of  Suess  and  Bernard ;  Prof.  W.  Garstang, 
Section  D  (Zoology),  "The  Origin  and  Evolution 
of  Larval  Forms,"  in  which  he  selected  the  mol- 
lusca  as  a  large  and  representative  class  of  ma- 
rine invertebrata ;  Prof.  J.  L.  Myres,  Section  E 
(Geography),  "Ancient  Geography  in  Modern 
Education",-  Prof.  Allyn  Young,  Section  F 
(Economic  Science  and  Statistics),  "Increasing 
Returns  and  Economic  Progress";  Sir  William 
Ellis,  Section  G  (Engineering),  "The  Influence 
of  Engineering  on  Civilization";  Prof.  T.  H. 
Pear,  Section  J  (Psychology),  "The  Nature  of 
Skill";  Dr.  Cyril  Norwood,  Section  L  (Educa- 
tional Science),  "Education:  The  Next  Steps"; 
Dr.  J.  S.  Gordon,  Section  M  (Agriculture),  "The 
Live  Stock  Industry  and  Its  Development." 

On  September  11,  a  semi-popular  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell  on  "For- 
estry in  Scotland:  Past,  Present  and  Future." 
Evening  discourses  to  the  Association  were  de- 
livered by  Prof.  E.  A.  Westermarck,  on  "The 
Study  of  Popular  Sayings,"  and  by  Professor 
Frederick  George  Donnan,  on  "The  Mystery  of 
Life,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  way  in  which 
physiology  is  slowly  examining  and  reducing  to 
quantrfiative  measurement  the  various  qualities 
and  properties  of  the  living  organism. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  special  honor- 
ary graduation  ceremony  held  on  September  10, 
the  list  of  graduates  consisting  of  Sir  William 
Bragg,  Sir  Thomas  Holland  (president  elect )a  Dr. 


Adrien  'Loir,  who  represented  the  Association 
franchise  pour  FAvancement  cles  Sciences;  Dr. 
J.  L.  Stevens,  representative  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science; 
Prof.  E.  Suess;  Prof.  R.  Zeeman;  Prof.  Shatter 
Mathews;  and  Prof.  E.  A.  Westermarck. 

It  was  announced  that  the  1929  meeting  would 
convene  at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  July  22,  at 
which  time  the  president,  Sir  Thomas  Holland, 
K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  was  to  be  installed. 
Other  officers  elected  at  the  Glasgow  meeting 
were:  General  secretaries,  Dr.  F.  E.  Smith,  C.B., 
F.R.S.  and  Prof.  J.  L.  Myres,  O.B.B.;  general 
treasurer.  Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  G.B.E.;  secretary, 
O.  J.  R.  Howarth,  O.B.K  It  was  also  decided  to 
hold  the  1930  meeting  at  Bristol. 

BRITISH  COLTJM'BIA.  A  Canadian  prov- 
ince on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  between  Alaska 
and  Alberta.  Area,  355,855  square  miles ;  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1921,  524,582  as 
compared  with  392,480  in  1911.  The  census 
bureau  estimate  in  1928  was  585.000.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  with  their  populations  in  1921 :  Vic- 
toria, the  capital,  38,727;  Vancouver,  117,217; 
New  Westminster,  14,495.  The  movement  of  popu- 
lation in  1926  was:  Births,  9906;  deaths,  5426, 
marriages,  4413.  There  is  a  complete  system  of 
free  and  non-sectarian  education,  ranging  from 
primary  to  collegiate  instruction.  In  1926  there 
were  989  elementary  schools  with  2995  teachers 
and  89,909  pupils  and  73  high  schools,  with  401 
teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  11,779  pupils^  The 
area  of  the  timberland  of  British  Columbia  is 
estimated  at  more  than  100,000,000  acres,  con- 
taining roughly  400,000,000  feet  of  merchantable 
timber.  The  value  of  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  and 
pulpwood  in  1927  was  $83,087,000.  The  min- 
eral resources  are  abundant.  The  value  of  the 
output  in  1926  was  $67,188,842,  as  compared 
with  $60,729,358  in  1927.  The  leading  mineral 
in  value  was  lead.  The  other  important  minerals 
are  coal,  copper,  gold,  and  silver.  For  figures  per- 
taining to  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  see 
CANADA. 

The  1926-27  budget  figures  showed  a  revenue 
of  $20,258,915  and  expenditures  of  $17,846,690, 
The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1927  was  $75,485,-  « 
736.  The  Government  is  under  a  lieutenant-gover- 
nor and  a-  legislative  assembly  of  48  members 
elected  for  five  years.  The  province  is  represented 
in  the  Canadian  Legislature  by  6  members  in  the 
Senate  and  14  members  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  1928,  Robert  E.  Bruce; 
Prime  Minister,  president  of  the  council,  and 
provincial  treasurer,  J.  D.  Maclean;  Provincial 
Secretary,  minister  of  mines,  and  commissioner 
of  fisheries,  William  Sloan;  Agriculture,  E.  D. 
Barrow;  Education,  finance,  and  industries,  J.  D. 
Maclean;  Public  Works  and  railways,  W.  H. 
Sutherland;  Attorney-General  and  Minister  of 
Labor,  A.  M.  Manson ;  Lands,  T.  B.  Pattullo. 

BRITISH  BAST  APRICA.  A  British  posses- 
sion covering  a  large  area  of  Africa,  and  com- 
prising KEWYA.  COLOKT,  UGANDA  PROTECTORATE, 
and  'ZANZIBAR.  See  these  articles. 

BBITISBC  OTTA3STA,  ge-a'na.  A  British 
colony  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, including  the  settlements  of  Berbice,  Dem- 
erara,  a,B<!  Essequiboj  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  OH  the  east  by  Dutch  Guiana, 
OB  the  south  by  Brazil,  and  OB  the  west  by 
Venezuela.  Area,  89,480  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1921,  207*691, 
exetudiag  about  ®700  aborigines  ia  the  remoter 
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districts.  An  official  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion in  1926  placed  it  at  306,844.  In  the  same 
year  the  movement  of  population  was:  Births, 
10,653;  deaths,  7837.  The  capital  is  George- 
town, with  a  population  of  57,063.  Statistics  on 
revenue,  expenditure,  and  trade  for  1925  and  1926 
are  : 


Revenue      ................  1,095,574  1,054,12? 

Expenditure     .............  1,126,394  1,173,491 

Imports    .................  2,908,434  2,728,746 

Exports     .  .  .  ..............  3,130,706  2,863,928 

The  chief  pursuit  is  agriculture  with  leading 
products,  sugar,  rice,  and  coconuts.  Stock  rais- 
ing is  of  some  importance.  The  number  of  cat- 
tle in  1026  was  138,092;  horses,  2190;  sheep, 
28,637;  and  goats,  15,504.  The  mineral  resources 
are  considerable,  gold,  rough  diamonds,  and 
bauxite  being  found  in  large  quantities.  The 
principal  exports  are  sugar,  rough  diamonds, 
rice,  timber,  and  rum;  and  the  chief  imports 
are  flour,  fertilizers,  machinery  and  hardware, 
and  textiles. 

In  1926,  3160  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  1,090,806  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana.  Practically  all  the  vessels  were  Brit- 
ish and  Dutch.  There  are  97%  miles  of  rail- 
roads. The  colony  is  administered  by^a  governor, 
assisted  by  a  court  of  policy,  consisting  of  seven 
official  members  and  eight  elected  members,  and 
a  combined  court,  containing  in  addition  to  the 
above,  six  financial  members  elected  by  the  regis- 
tered voters.  Governor,  Sir  Cecil  Hunter  Rodwell. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS,  hon-doo'ras.  A  Brit- 
ish Crown  colony  on  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Cen- 
tral America,  east  of  Guatemala,  and  700  miles 
west  of  Jamaica.  Area,  8598  square  miles  ;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census  of  1921,  45,317; 
estimated,  Dec.  31,  1926,  48,584.  The  movement 
of  population  in  1926  was:  Birth  rate,  38.36 
per  thousand;  death  rate,  24.14  per  thousand; 
marriages,  405.  In  1926  there  were  71  primary 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  6900.  The  chief 
pursuits  are  agriculture  and  forestry  although 
only  a  small  part  of  the  land  is^  cultivated.  In 
the  higher  lands  good  pasturage  is  to  be  found. 

The  chief  exports  are  bananas,  mahogany, 
cedar,  and  other  forest  products,  plantains, 
coconuts,  and  chicle.  The  chief  imports  are  cloth- 
ing, cotton  and  silk  goods,  milk,  flour,  machin- 
ery, and  hardware.  The  United  States  leads  all 
other  countries  in  respect  both  to  imports  and 
exports.  The  value  of  imports  in  1926-27  was 
£1,042,317;  exports.  £808,393.  The  revenue  in 
1926-27  was  £2210,719  and  the  expenditures, 
£214,093.  The  public  debt  in  1926-27  was  £327,- 
559,  The  tonnage  entered  in  1,926  was  316,663 
tons.  The  administration  is  under  a  governor 
assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  six  members 
a.nd  a  legislative  council  of  six  official  and  seven 
unofficial  members.  Governor  and  Commander- 
tn-Chief  in  1928,  Sir  J.  A.  Bur  don. 

BRITISH  INDIA.  See,  INDIA,  BBTTISH. 

BRITISH  lynJSEtnyt.  See  ART  MUSEUMS; 
ind  for  British,  Museum  Expedition,  see  ABOH^E- 


BRITISH  "KTEW  GTTINEA.  See  PAPUA. 

BRITISH  NORTH  BOR'ETEO.  A  British 
olony,  comprising  the  northern  part  of  the  is- 
ajid  of  Borneo.  Area,  about  31,106  square  miles; 
opulation,  at  the  census  of  1921,  257,804,  most 
f  whom  were  Mohammedan  settlers  in  the  coast 


regions  and  aborigines  in  the  interior,  the  Euro- 
peans numbering  only  533.  The  most  numerous 
tribes  were  the  Dusuns  (112,287),  Muruts  (37,- 
447),  and  the  Bajaus  (33,070).  The  chief  towns 
are  Sandakan,  with  a  population  of  11,936  on 
the  east  coast,  and  Jesselton,  on  the  west  coast. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  soil  is  arable.  The 
principal  products  are:  Timber,  coconuts,  rye, 
sago,  gum,  coffee,  fruits,  spices,  gutta-percha, 
camphor,  rattans  and  other  forest  products,  and 
tobacco.  Coal,  iron,  gold,  and  mineral  oils  are 
also  to  be  found  to  some  extent.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  carried  on  with  Great  Britain  almost 
entirely  through  the  ports  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Signapore.  There  is  a  railway  127  miles  long 
running  from  Jesselton  to  Melalap,  with  a 
branch  to  Brunei  Bay.  Statistics  of  finance  and 
trade  for  1925  and  1926  were: 


1925  1926 

£  £ 

Revenue     399,559  434,336 

Expenditure     270,022  273,119 

Imports     854,399  970,319 

Exports     2,083,800  1,987,233 

The  tonnage  entering  in  1926  was  429,126 
tons.  The  territory  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  are  exercised  by  a  gov- 
ernor in  Borneo  and  a  board  of  directors  in  I/on- 
don.  Governor  in  1928,  J.  L.  Humphreys. 

BRITISH  SOMALILAND.  See  SOMALILAND, 
BRITISH. 

BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA.  See  SOOTH 
AFEICA,  BBITISH. 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA.  The  general 
name  given  to  the  following  British  colonies 
in  West  Africa;  Nigeria  (colony  and  protector- 
ate) ;  Gold  Coast  (comprising  the  Gold  Coast 
colony,  Ashanti,  and  the  Northern  Territories) ; 
Sierra  Leone  (colony  and  protectorate).  See  sep- 
arate articles. 

BROADCASTING.  See  RADIO  TELEPHONY  AND 
BROADCASTING. 

BROCKDORFF-RANTZATJ,  br6k'd6rf-r&n'- 
zhow,  COUNT  ULKICH  VON.  German  diplomatist, 
died  at  Berlin,  September  8,  while  on  leave  of 
absence  from  his  post  as  Ambassador  to  Moscow. 
He  was  born  at  Schleswig,  May,  29,  1869.  After 
studying  law  and  serving  in  the  army,  he  en- 
tered the  German  diplomatic  service  in  1894, 
holding  minor  posts  at  Brussels,  St.  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  and  The  Hague.  In  1909  he  was  appointed 
consul  general  at  Budapest,  and  three  years 
later  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  The  Hague.  In 
1918  he  was  appointed  foreign  minister  of  the 
new  German  Republic.  In  May  of  the  following 
year  he  headed  the  German  delegation  at  Ver- 
sailles, and,  speaking  before  the  Allied  represen- 
tatives, strenuously  denied  Germany's  responsi- 
bility for  the  war.  Refusing  to  accept  the 
proposed  peace  terms  and  sign  the  treaty,  he 
resigned  with  the  Schiedemann  cabinet  on  June 
20,  1919.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  was  appointed,  in  1922,  Ambassador 
to  Soviet  Russia. 

BROKERS'  LOANS.  See  BANKS  AND  BANK- 
ING. 

BRONSOIN",  WALTER  COCHBANB.  American 
educator,  died  at  Oxford,  England,  June  2.  He 
was  born  at  Koxbury,  Mass.,  Aug.  17,  1862,  and 
was  educated  at  Brown  University,  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  and  Cornell  University.  He  be- 
gan Ms  teaching  career  as  professor  of  English 
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at  DePauw  University,  1890-92;  in  the  latter 
year  lie  became  associate  professor  of  English 
literature  at  Brown  University  and  in  1895  he 
was  made  professor.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Litt.D.  from  Colby  College  in  1004,  and  from 
Brown  University  "in  1915.  He  wrote:  S7wrt  His- 
tory of  American  Literature  (1900);  The  His- 
tory of  Brown  University  (1914),  and  edited 
Poems  of  William  Collins  (1898)  ;  English  Es- 
says (1905);  English  Poems  (1907-10)  j  Ameri- 
can Poems  (1912);  American  Prose  (1916). 

BBOOKI3STGS  INSTITUTION.  An  associa- 
tion established  in  1927,  in  Washington,  as  the 
outgrowth  of  experimentation  in  research  and 
training  conducted  there  for  some  years  by  the 
Institute  of  Economics,  the  Institute  for  Gov- 
ernment Research,  and  the  Robert  Brookings 
Graduate  School  of  Economics  and  Government. 
The  Institution  is  an  amalgamation  of  these 
three  agencies  and  is  designed  to  cover  eventually 
the  entire  range  of  social  sciences,  as  well  as 
to  provide  facilities  for  research  and  advanced 
research  training  in  such  subjects  as  economics, 
government  administration,  political  relations, 
history,  law,  and  social  organization.  It  affords 
an  opportunity  for  young  graduate  scholars 
to  spend  froni  one  to  three  years  in  a  well 
equipped  research  organization.  In  addition,  it 
provides  headquarters  for  visiting  scholars  from 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  who 
come  to  the  JSTational  Capital  to  make  use  of 
the  great  amount  of  material  'available  there 
on  economics,  political,  historic,  social  adminis- 
trative, and  legal  problems,  as  found  in  the 
records  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  group 
of  attractive  buildings  to  house  the  various 
activities  of  the  Institution  and  an  endow- 
ment of  several  million  dollars  has  been  assured 
for  carrying  on  its  work.  The  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1928  were:  Chairman, 
Robert  S.  Brookings,  the  founder  of  the  Institu- 
tion; Vice  chairman,  Leo  S.  Rowe;  Treasurer, 
Frederic  A.  Delano;  President,  Harold  G.  Moul- 
ton. 

BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OP  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES.  An  institution  at  Brooklyn,  1ST.  Y. ; 
founded  in  1824,  composed  of  three  divisions; 
Education,  Museums,  and  a  Botanic  Garden.  It 
was  incorporated  in  its  present  form  in  1890. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
any  branch  of  science  or  art.  The  Institute  is 
divided  into  the  following  departments,  com- 
posed of  members  interested  in  a  particular  field ; 
Agriculture,  line  arts  and  architecture,  astron- 
omy, botany,  dramatic  art,  electricity,  engineer- 
ing, home  economics,  music,  pedagogy,  philology, 
photography,  physics,  psychology,  French  lan- 
guage and  literature.  These  departments  conduct 
educational  courses,  addresses,  lectures,  and  con- 
certs. A  forum  conducted  by  the  departments  of 
political  science  and  sociology  provides  for  the 
discussion  of  current  problems.  The  enrollment 
in  the  School  of  Pedagogy  in  1928  was  1700;  the 
attendance  at  lectures,  308,248 ;  and  at  all  other 
activities,  961,875.  The  Museum  of  the  Institute 
contains  collections  in  the  fields  of  art,  ethnology, 
and  natural  science,  and  the  Botanic  Garden  com- 
prises over  fifty  acres.  Attendance  at  the  Mu- 
seums was  761,681;  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  1,- 
101,G53,  The  library  contained  over  26,000 
volumes.  In  1928  the  permanent  funds  totaled 
$2,670,413,  and  those  to  meet  current  expenses, 
$696,680.  The  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 


was  Frank  L.  Babbott;  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  Charles  D.  Atkins;  of  the 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  William  Henry 
Fox;  and  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  C.  Stuart  Gager. 
Headquarters  are  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music,  30  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

BROOKLYN  MUSEUM.  See  ART  MUSECMS. 

BROOKWOOB  3LABOB  COLLEGKE.  See 
LAROB,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF. 

BE.OWNELL,  WILLIAM  GEARY.  American 
critic  and  author,  died  at  Williamstown,  Mass., 
July  22.  He  was  bom  at  Xew  York,  Aug.  30, 
1851,  and  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College 
in  1871.  He  was  for  two  years  art  critic  of  the 
Nation  (Xew  York),  1879-81,  and  from  1890 
until  his  death  he  was  literary  adviser  of 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  For  many  years  he 
occupied  a  foremost  place  among  American 
critics  of  art  and  letters,  and  in  his  latter  years 
was  generally  recognized  as  the  dean  of  his 
profession.  He  was  called  the  direct  inheritor 
of  the  line  of  critics  to  which  belonged.,  in 
England,  Walter  Pater  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
and,  in  America,  Emerson  and  Lowell.  His  pro- 
nouncements on  literature  and  life,  based  on  his 
comments  on  the  works  of  English,  American, 
and  French  writers,  were  widely  read  and  were 
quoted  as  the  judgments  of  a  wise  and  scholarly 
and  thoroughly  informed  mind.  His  treatment 
of  French  life  was  recognized  as  remarkably 
subtle  and  sympathetic,  and  of  French  art  as 
verv  suggestive  from  a  nonprofessional  point  of 
view.  His  studies  of  the  later  English  prose 
writers  have  been  highly  praised.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  Dr.  Brownell,  who  received  the  de- 
grees of  L.H.D.  (1896),  LittJ>.  (1910),  and 
LL.D.  (1910)  from  Columbia  University,  wrote: 
French  Traits,  an  essay  in  comparative  criti- 
cism (1880)  ;  French  Art  (classic  and  contempo- 
rary painting  and  sculpture,  1892)  ;  Newport 
(1896);  Victorian  Prose  Masters  (1901); 
American  Prose  Masters  (1009;  new  edition, 
1023);  Criticism  (1914);  Standards  (1917); 
The  Genius  of  Style  (1924) ;  Democratic  Distinc- 
tion in  America  (1928), 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY.  An  institution  of 
higher  education  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  founded 
in  1764.  In  the  autumn  of  1928  the  enrollment 
was  2299,  of  whom  275  were  graduate  students; 
1324  undergraduate  men,  including  275  seniors, 
246  juniors,  392  sophomores,  388  freshmen,  and 
23  specials;  500  undergraduate  women;  and 
100  school  of  education  students.  The  faculty 
of  204  included  109  professors,  37  instructors, 
and  58  assistants.  The  permanent  productive 
funds  of  the  University  amounted  to  $9,405,032, 
of  which  $8,931,612  was  an  endowment  of  the 
lien's  College,  $473,419  an  endowment  of  the 
Women's  College,  and  the  total  income  from 
these  funds  was  $510,394.  The  library  contained 
350,000  volumes.  Among  the  appointments  on 
the  faculty  in  1928  were  the  following:  Henry 
B.  Gardner,  as  professor  emeritus  of  eco- 
nomics; Ralph  Eastman  Badger,  as  professor 
of  economics;  Samuel  MeClellan  Butt,  as  acting 
associate  professor  of  philosophy;  Alfonso  de 
Salvio,  as  professor  of  Romance  languages,  and 
William  Leopold  Fichter  as  associate  professor 
in  the  same  department;  and  James  Quayle 
Dealey,  as  professor  emeritus  of  social  science. 
In  October,  1928,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Bar- 
bour,  of  the  class  of  1888,  president  of  Colsate- 
Roehester  Divinity  School  at  Rochester,  New 
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York,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University,  to  succeed  Dr.  Faunce,  whose  retire- 
ment was  to  take  effect  in  June,  1929.  President, 
William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce,  DJX,  LL.D. 

BRUNEI,  broo-I'.  A  British  region  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  Area, 
about  2500  square  miles;  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1921,  25,4443  of  whom  the  Euro- 
peans numbered  only  35,  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion being  made  up  of  Malays  and  native 
Borneans,  Brunei  is  the  chief  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  10,000.  Among  the  principal 
products  may  be  mentioned  mangrove  extract, 
rubber,  coal,  sago,  and  jelutong.  Cloth  weaving, 
silverware,  brass  founding,  and  boat  building 
are  found  among  the  native  industries.  In  1927 
the  chief  exports  were  cutch,  coal,  rubber,  jelu- 
tong,  and  forest  products;  the  chief  imports, 
rice,  tobacco,  kerosene,  oil,  piece  goods,  and 
sugar.  The  revenue  in  1926  was  £42,857;  expen- 
diture, £34,754;  public  debt,  Dec.  31,  1926,  £49,- 
525.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
British  Resident,  the  sultan  retaining  the  name 
only  and  with  his  two  principal  ministers  re- 
ceiving a  subsidy  from  the  British  Government. 
Sultan  in  1928,  Ahmed  Tajudin  Tkhazul  Khairi 
Wadin,  a  minor,  who  succeeded  his  father  in 
September,  1924.  British  Resident  in  1928,  E, 
E.  F.  Pretty. 

BBYA3ST  TBEATIES.  See  ARBITRATION,  IN- 
TERNATIONAL. 

BBY3ST  3VTAWB  COLLEGE.  An  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.;  founded  in  1880.  The  enrollment 
for  the  autumn  of  1928  totaled  494,  of  whom 
385  were  undergraduates,  distributed  as  follows: 
Seniors,  61;  juniors,  95;  sophomores,  99;  and 
freshmen,  128;  3  were  hearers;  20  resident  fel- 
lows, and  88  graduate  students.  The  teaching 
staff  numbered  79.  The  productive  funds  of  the 
college  amounted  to  $6,481,000  in  the  autumn 
of  1928  and  the  income  for  the  year  1927-28 
to  $1,028,602.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  was  120,500.  Goodhart  Hall,  a  students' 
building  and  auditorium  "was  completed  in  June 
and  dedicated  at  the  close  of  the  college  year. 
The  outstanding  academic  change  of  the  year 
1927-28  was  the  provision  which  permitted 
students  to  read  for  honors.  President,  Marion 
Edwards  Park,  PhJX,  LLJD. 

BUCKLAND,  LORD,  FIRST  BARON  BUCKLAND 
OF  BWLCH  (HENRY  SEYMOTJB  BmKY).  English 
capitalist,  died  at  Buckland,  Bwlch,  Wales,  May 
23.  He  was  born  Sept,  17,  1877.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  school  teacher,  but  soon  became  in- 
terested in  finance.  He  was  associated  closely 
with  the  late  Lord  Rhondda  in  the  management 
of  his  collieries.  Eventually  he  was  made  chair- 
man or  director  of  more  than  fifty  companies, 
and  managed  most  of  Lord  Rhondda's  business 
affairs^  He  was  created  Baron  Buckland  in  1926. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Sir  William  and  Sir  Gomer 
Berry,  British  newspaper  proprietors. 

BTTCEpTELL  UNIVERSITY.  A  coeducation- 
al Baptist  institution  of  higher  learning,  at 
Lewisbuxg,  Pa.,  founded  hi  1846  under  the  name 
of  the  University  of  Lewisburg,  but  renamed 
in  1886  in  honor  of  its  benefactor,  William  Buck- 
nell.  In  the  autumn  of  1928  the  enrollment  was 
1097,  of  whom  705  were  men  and  392  were 
women.  Of  the  318  students  enrolled  in  the 
summer  session  of  1928,  162  were  men  and  156 
were  women.  The  faculty  numbered  71,  the  pro- 
ductive funds  amqunte4  to  $l,700jQOOx  and  the 


income  for  the  year  to  $554,000.  Work  was'  of- 
fered in  liberal  arts,  biology,  education,  com- 
merce and  finance,  and  engineering.  A  new  bot- 
any building  with  a  large  greenhouse,  and  a  new 
dining  hall  for  women,  accommodating  500 
students,  were  erected  by  the  University  during 
the  year.  President,  Emory  W.  Hunt,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L. 

BUCKWHEAT.  The  production  of  buckwheat 
in  the  United  States  in  1928,  as  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  amounted  to  13,- 
163,000  bushels  on  750,000  acres,  the  average 
yield  per  acre  being  17.6  bushels.  In  1927  the 
production  was  15,755,000  bushels,  the  area  810,- 
000  acres  and  the  average  yield  19.5  bushels  per 
acre.  The  average  production  for  the  live  years 
ending  1928  was  13,711,000  bushels.  On  the  basis 
of  the  average  farm  price  of  87,6  cents  per  bushel 
on  December  1,  the  total  value  of  the  crop  of 
1928  was  $11,525,000  as  compared  with  $13,155,- 
000,  the  total  value  of  the  preceding  crop  with  a 
corresponding  price  per  bushel  of  83.5  cents.  The 
yields  of  the  leading  buckwheat  growing  States 
were  reported  as  follows:  Pennsylvania  3,802,- 
000  bushels,  New  York  3,475,000  bushels,  Min- 
nesota 1,074,000  bushels,  West  Virginia  800,000 
bushels,  Michigan  720,000  bushels  and  Ohio 
700,000  bushels.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in 
the  23  States  reporting  buckwheat  production 
ranged  from  9.6  bushels  in  Nebraska  to  24  bushels 
in  Vermont  and  the  average  farm  price  per 
bushel  from  67  cents  in  South  Dakota  to  $1.05  in 
Vermont.  The  yields  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania were  reduced  by  dry  weather  and  frost, 
which  also  lowered  the  quality  to  some  extent. 
During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  the  United 
States  exported  554,000  bushels  of  buckwheat 
and  imported  3,412,000  pounds. 

BUENOS  AIRES.  See  STRIKES  AKD  LOCK- 
OUTS. 

BUILDIDSTGr.  A  summary  of  building-permit 
values  for  204  cities  in  the  United  States  for  the 
calendar  year,  1928,  made  by  Brads breet's  indicat- 
ed that  the  aggregate  of  the  permitted  value  in 
that  year  was  $3,237,850,759,  or  a  decrease  of  3.1 
per  cent  from  the  corresponding  figure  of  $3,- 
342,360,533  in  1927,  of  13,6  per  cent  from  $3,- 
746,102,782  of  1926,  and  of  16.6  per  cent  from 
the  peak  year  of  1925  when  the  figure  was  $3,- 
883,172,225.  While  building-permit  values  in  the 
City  of  New  York  gained  5.8  per  cent  over  1927, 
the  total  at  the  other  cities  decreased  6.3  per  cent. 
The  only  increase  for  the  year  was  in  a  Southern 
group  of  cities,  amounting  to  8.1  per  cent,  aside 
from  a  small  fractional  gain  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic group  of  cities.  In  four  of  the  five  boroughs 
of  Greater  New  York,  Richmond  (Staten  Island) 
being  excluded  in  1928,  building-permit  values 
amounted  to  $918,027,238  as  compared  with  $870,- 
108,777  in  1927,  and  the  record  of  $1,031,441,405 
in  1926. 

The  1928  construction  volume  in  the  United 
States  according  to  the  P.  W.  Dodge  Corpora- 
tion's Review  of  Building  and  Engineering  Ac- 
tivity, was  the  highest  in  its  history.  Contracts 
let  on  new  building  and  engineering  works  in 
37  large  cities  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
reached  a  total  of  $6,628,286,100  in  1928,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  accompanying  table,  a  figure  5 
per  cent  ahead  of  the  total  for  the  year  1927 
and  4  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  total  for  1926 
which  was  the  previous  high  record  in  this 
field.  The  territory  covered  in  the  37  Eastern 
States  represented  in.  t}iis  survev  was  about  9} 
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per  cent  of  the  total  construction  of  the  United 
States. 

In  New  York  State  and  northern  New  Jersey 
during  the  year  1928,  there  was  $1,814,316,800 
worth  of  new  contracts  let  on  new  building  and 
engineering  construction,  an  amount  showing  an 
increase  of  8  per  cent  over  1927.  The  New  Eng- 
land States  had  a  total  construction  volume  of 
$495,581,000  as  compared  with  the  total  of  $412,- 
767,300  for  the  year  1927,  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  year's 
new  construction  was  $787,672,800  or  a  gain  of 
9  per  cent  over  1927.  In  the  Central  West,  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  southern  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Nebraska, 
new  construction  in  1928  was  represented  by 
contracts  to  the  amount  of  $1,934,774,900  a*s 
compared  with  $1,812,848,700  for  1927,  or  an  in- 
crease of  7  per  cent.  In  the  Northwest,  Minnesota, 
the  Dakotas,  and  Northern  Michigan,  the  year's 
total  was  $80,190,700,  or  a  loss  of  4  per  cent 
in  1927.  In  the  Southeastern  States  new  construc- 
tion started  in  1928  reached  a  total  of  $560,925,- 
400,  being  a  loss  of  8  per  cent  from  the  corres- 
ponding amount  in  1927.  In,  Texas  the  new  con- 
struction started  in  1928  amounted  to  $231,408,- 
800,  being  a  gain  of  6  per  cent  over  the  amount 
started  in  1927. 


training  and  instruction  of  teachers.  The  State 
University  at  Sofia  had  298  professors  and  teach- 
ers and  3062  students  in  1926-27.  There  is  also 
a  free  (private)  university  with  44  teachers  and 
2029  students. 

PRODUCTION.  The  principal  occupation  of  the 
people  of  Bulgaria  is  agriculture.  The  land 
is  held  in  absolute  freehold,  the  greater  part 
of  the  holdings  being  under  small  proprietors 
(1  to  6  acres).  The  methods  of  cultivation 
are  primitive,  although  in  recent  years  some 
modern  farm  machinery  has  made  its  appearance. 
Preliminary  results  for  1927  showed  an  im- 
provement over  1926  in  the  yield  of  most  crops, 
with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and  corn.  The 
smaller  crop  of  tobacco  was  the  effect,  in  part,  of 
a  reduction  in  sown  area;  in  the  case  of  corn 
the  sown  acreage  was  larger,  but  adverse  weather 
reduced  the  yield.  Although  most  crops  were 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  decreases 
in  corn  and  tobacco  are  significant  because  of 
their  importance  in  the  exports  of  the  country; 
in  1927  these  two  products  represented  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Estimates  of  agricultural  production  during 
1927  (1926  figures  in  parentheses)  are  as  fol- 
lows: wheat,  1,288.580  metric  tons  (994,590)  ; 
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Classification 

CONTEMPLA 

year 
No.  of 
Projects 

27,206 

.TED    PROJECTS 
1928 

Valuation 

$1,209,542,100 
504,602,100 
214,842,400 
944,018,800 
33,923,400 
190,721,500 
2,298,620,000 
152,144,500 
3,693,172,500 
294,339,300 

CONTRACTS   AWARDED  * 
year  1928 
No.  of           New  Moor 
Projects          Space  in            Valuation 
Square  feet 
23,583        159,191,500         $884,609,600 
4,759           62,982,900           398,997,300 
1,141           20,004rOOO           164,728^200 
6,067          95,382,200           635,390,300 
178             3,752,600             15,175,300 
1,205             7,534,300              61,069,300 
19,012             7,237,700       1,337,030,500 
2,520           15,398,300           127_947X4QO 
139,133  °     568,383,100       2,788,317,400 
2,657           26,691,300           214,120,800 

Educational    Buildings 

5  860 

1,436 

Industrial   Buildings    .  .  .  .  

^Military  End  Naval  Buildings 

6,825 

287 

Public   Buildings    

1,671 

Public  Works  and  Public  Utilities 

24,717 

Religious  and  Memorial  Buildings    .  .  .  . 

2,862 

Residential  Buildings  &    

.  .      150,001 

Social  and  Recreational  Buildings    .  .  .  . 

3,527 

Miscellaneous    

Total    . 224,392       $9,535,927,600     200,255        956,557,900     $6,628,286^100 

B  Include  projects  without  general  contractors,  subcontracts  being  let  directly  by  owners  or  architects. 
6  247,350  buildings. 
6  204,377  buildings. 

tobacco,  15,794,500  kilos  (27,189,100);  corn, 
523,610  metric  tons  (693,765);  barley,  305,700 
metric  tons  (241,340)  ;  rye,  209,370  metric  tons 
(181,195);  sugar  beets,  242,050  metric  tons 
(224,895);  silk  cocoons,  2,025,000  kilos  (1,863,- 
300);  sunflower,  35,680  metric  tons  (11,582); 
attar  of  roses,  504,631  miskals  (282,848);  (I 
miskal  equals  0.16953  ounces  avoirdupois.)  'Hie 
Bulgarian  production  of  silk  cocoons  for  1928 
was  estimated  at  about  1,900,000  kilos,  as 
against  2,025,000  in  1927  and  an  average  of 
about  1,520,000-  for  the  previous  five  years. 
The  smaller  production  in  1928  was  only  a 
casual  incident,  due  to  climatic  causes,  larger 
quantities  of  silk-worm  eggs  having  been  used 
than  in  1927. 

The  total  area  sown  was  slightly  larger  in 
1927  than  in  1926,  the  increase  occurring  chiefiy 
in  corn  and  sunflower  acreage.  Corn  acreage 
increased  from  601,000  hectares  to  653,000  hec- 
tares in  1927,  and  sunflower  from  15,250  to  44,- 
900  hectares,  whereas  tobacco  decreased  from 
31,540  hectares  to  25,640.  The  area  sown  to 
wheat  declined  from  1,046,000  to  1,018,000  hec- 
tares but  other  crops  showed  only  slight  changes. 


A:NT>  IIOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

See  COOPERATION. 

BULGARIA.  A  constitutional  monarchy  in 
the  Balkans  lying  to  the  south  of  Rumania  and 
the  east  of  Jugo-Slavia.  Capital,  Sofia. 

AJKEA  ANT>  POPULATION.  As  a  result  of  the 
World  War,  the  area  of  Bulgaria  was  reduced 
from  53,305  to  39,814  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion according  to  the  census  of  1926  was  5,483,- 
125  as  compared  with  the  actual  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1920,  of  4,846,971.  The 
chief  cities  with  their  populations,  according  to 
the  1926  census  are:  Sofia,  213,162;  Philippopo- 
lis,  85,188;  Varna,  60,787;  Ruschuk,  45,672; 
Slivno,  29,335;  Plevna,  29,063;  Stara  Zagora, 
28,929;  Choumen,  25,316;  Burgas,  31,428. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  14,  and  is  supported  by  the  State  au- 
thorities. In  1926  there  were  4115  national  ele- 
mentary schools  with  12,419  teachers  and  391,- 
763  pupils  and  1570  private  elementary  schools 
with  2490  teachers  and  70,208  pupils.  Secondary 
and  higher  schools  are  gymnasiums  and  pro- 
gymnasiums,  and  various  institutions  for  special 
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The  output  of  manufactured  tobacco  during 
the  year  was  4600  metric  tons,  as  against  4690 
metric  tons  in  1926.  Nevertheless,  the  value  re- 
turned to  the  State  monopoly  was  slightly 
larger,  amounting  to  695,610,000  leva  as  com- 
pared with  675,941,200  leva  in  1926.  Produc- 
tion of  sugar  exceeded  that  for  the  previous 
year,  totaling  38,390  metric  tons  as  against 
32,060  metric  tons.  Coal,  the  principal  mineral 
of  the  country,  has  registered  a  steady  increase 
during  recent  years.  The  output  in  1927  reached 
1,237,650  tons,"  as  compared  with  1,205,760  tons 
in  1926. 

COMMERCE.  Foreign  trade  in  1927,  for  the 
first  time  since  1922,  showed  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports,  the  result  of  an  increase  in 
exports  rather  than  a  restriction  of  imports. 


principal  items  were  attar  of  roses,  skins,  hides 
and  furs,  nuts,  and  cocoons. 

FINANCE.  Since  the  war  the  Bulgarian  budget 
totals  have  increased  steadily,  approximately  in 
proportion  to  the  decline  of  lev  exchange.  In 
gold  value  they  have  averaged,  roughly,  about 
20  per  cent  above  1914.  Under  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  finance  committee  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  a  reorganization  was  being  carried 
out  to  simplify  the  budget.  Hitherto,  it  had 
been  customary  to  issue  extraordinary  and  sup- 
plementary budgets  and  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent budget  of  special  funds. "It  was  proposed 
to  unify  these  in  a  single  statement,  and  to  some 
extent  this  had  been  accomplished  in  the  pro- 
posal for  the  fiscal  year  1928-29.  The  further 
recommendations  of  the  finance  committee,  that 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OP  BULGARIA  FOR  1927 


Commodity 


1926 

Metric  Million 

tons  leva 


1937 

Metric  Million 

tons  leva 


IMPORTS 

13,096 

2,101 

16,801 

2,459 

Metals   and  manufactures    

98,541 

1,020 

69,981 

763 

Machines  and  implements    

15,719 

840 

14,769 

748 

Railroad  cars,  wagons,   automobiles,   etc  

...      j          307     I 

273 

j             232     I 

109 

I      1,835  °j 

I             632  «  j 

Skins,  hides,  furs,  and  manufactures   

2,880 

248 

3,637 

324 

55,205 

234 

59,158 

220 

Wood  and  manufactures   „  

55,618 

197 

48,489 

163 

Paper  and  manufactures   

10,528 

163 

11,294 

167 

Chemical   products    

12,501 

158 

11,381 

163 

Colonial   goods    

5,243 

135 

3,890 

115 

Stones,    earth,    glass   products,    etc  

12,360 

134 

14,068 

128 

Tannins,  dyes,  paints,  and  varnishes   

4,322 

124 

6,115 

180 

India   rubber,    gutta-percha,    and   manufactures    . 
AH    other     

283 
54,652 

69 

550 

314 

46,627 

72 
522 

Total     

341,255 

6,246 

306,756 

6,133 

45,036,000 

44,403,220 

EXPORTS 

27,463 

2,061 

26,940 

2,101 

Eggs     

11,833 

811 

12,475 

854 

Wheat  flour    

43,706 

488 

14,717 

163 

Wheat     

36,181 

283 

39,436 

288 

Corn   .  .  *  -  

98,618 

386 

128,925 

541 

Live  animals    -  

752,141  * 

256 

1,095,588  & 

348 

Attar  of  roses   

3,065' 

208 

2,406  c 

186 

Skins,  hides,  furs,  and  manufactures  

1,751 

173 

2,080 

332 

Cocoons    *  

565 

172 

550 

176 

Barley    

23,110 

111 

77,748 

435 

Beans   

18,701 

94 

7,673 

46 

Bye     

12,804 

67 

19,852 

116 

All  other   

124,130 

507 

136,433 

1,042 

Total     

398,862 

5,617 

466,829 

6,628 

40,503,000 

47,988,135 

«  Number,   >  Head,  "Kilos. 

Germany  was  again  the  leading  country  of 
origin  for  Bulgarian  imports,  supplying  21.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared  with  21.9  per 
cent  in  1926;  Italy  was  second  with  14.6  per 
cent  (13,8  in  1926);  followed  by  England,  12.1 
(11.3);  Czechoslovakia,  9.8  (12);  and  Austria, 
8,2  (8,7).  Exports  went  chiefly  to  Germany, 
which  took  23.1  per  cent,  as  against  19.5  per 
cent  in  the  previous  year;  Austria  was  next 
with  16  per  cent  (7.6  in  1926)  ;  followed  "by 
Greece,  14.8  (17.4);  Italy,  7.3  (12);  and 
Prance,  5.7  (5,7),  Imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1927  totaled  96,841,000  leva,  as  com- 
pared with  85,894,000  leva  in  1926— an  increase 
of  about  13  per  cent,  whereas  total  Bulgarian 
imports  during  the  year  showed  a  slight  de- 
crease. Purchases  from  the  United  States  in- 
clude chiefly  machines  and  implements,  mineral 
oils,  gums,  metals,  manufactures,  etc.  Exports 
to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  68,260,600 
leva,  as  against  95,635,000  leva  in  1926.  The 


expenditures  should  be  reduced  to  6,700,000,000 
leva  in  1928-29  and  that  in  future  the  ministries 
should  make  expenditures  from  month  to  month 
under  the  budget  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
funds  are  actually  available  in  the  treasury, 
have  also  been  adopted.  With  the  exchange 
practically  stable  for  three  years,  there  had 
been  a  tendency  to  reduce  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures. 

The  budget  for  1928-29,  as  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment, showed  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year 
in  both  revenues  and  expenditures.  Revenues 
were  estimated  at  6,788,000,000  leva  and  ex- 
penditures at  6,747,000,000  leva,  as  against  a 
balance  of  expenditure  and  income  of  6,993,000,- 
000  leva  for  1927-28.  Budget  operations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1927-28  closed  with  a  surplus  of 
238,270,000  leva,  after  deducting  extraordinary 
credits,  according  to  the  minister  of  finance. 
Regular  budget  receipts  totaled  6,687,214,000  leva 
and  expenditures  6,222,360,000  leva,  or  a  surplus 
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of  464,854,000  leva,  while  extraordinary  opera- 
tions showed  a  deficit  of  226,584,000  leva. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  All  railways  in  Bulgaria 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  State  under  the 
title  Bulgarian  State  Railways,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  miles  owned  and  operated  by 
timber  companies.  In  1927  Bulgaria  had  1419 
miles  of  railway  of  standard  gauge  and  232  miles 
of  narrow  gauge.  The  state  railroads  during 
1927  transported  317,000  carloads,  as  against 
313,000  carloads  in  1926.  During  the  year  special 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Government  toward 
development  of  the  railway  system  and,  in  a 
general  way,  of  roads  and  communications.  On 
Nov.  20,  1927,  the  40-kilometer  railway  line 
from  Lovetch  to  Levsky  on  the  trunk  line  from 
Sofia  to  Varna  was  opened.  Another  line,  about 
23  kilometers  in  length,  to  connect  the  station 
of  Rakovsky  (on  the  trunk  line  from  Sofia  to 
Constantinople)  with  the  town  of  Haskvo  (on 
the  slopes  of  the  Rhodopes  Range),  was  under 
construction.  This  line  was  being  constructed 
from  funds  obtained  under  the  refugee  loan. 
See  preceding  YEAE  BOOK. 

The  number  of  ships  calling  at  the  principal 
ports  of  Bulgaria  in  1927  showed  a  decline  from 
1926.  At  Varna,  459  ships  of  644,106  tons 
called  during  1927,  as  against  474  ships  of 
645,105  tons  in  1926;  the  respective  figures  for 
the  port  of  Burgas  were  455  of  765,036  tons, 
and  484  of  827,000  tons. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  King  is  the  head  of  the 
Government,  assisted  by  a  council  of  ministers 
nominated  by  him  and  a  single  legislative  cham- 
ber known  as  the  Sobranje  composed  of  273 
members.  In  1928  the  King  was  Boris  III,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  abdication  of 
his  father,  Oct.  3,  1918.  The  parties  in  the 
Sobranje,  elected  in  May,  1927,  contained  the 
following  party  groups:  Government  Coalition, 
168;  Agrarians,  48;  Macedonian  Independents, 
11;  National  Liberals,  14;  Democrats,  12;  Kadi- 
cals,  2;  Social  Democrats,  10;  others,  8.  The 
ministry  as  organized  at  the  beginning  of  1926 
was  as  follows:  Premier  and  Minister  of  In- 
terior, A.  Liaptcheff;  Education,  N.  Naidenoff; 
Justice,  Dr.  T.  Kuleff;  Commerce,  T.  Bobotchev- 
sky;  Finance,  V.  Moloff;  Public  Works,  S.  Vas- 
sileff;  Ports  and  Railways,  N.  Naidenoff;  For- 
eign Affairs,  A.  Buroff;  Agriculture,  D.  Chris- 
toff;  War,  General  Ivan  Volkoff. 

HISTORY.  While  outwardly,  at  least,  Bulgaria 
seemed  to  pass  through  as  quiet  a  year  as  that 
which  prevailed  in  1927,  there  was  the  continual 
threat  of  trouble  at  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian 
comitadjis  who  did  not  seem  to  fear  the  govern- 
ment of  Premier  Liapcheff  to  any  great  degree. 
It  was  felt  in  many  sections  of  Europe  that  he 
was  unable  to  cope  with  the  Macedonian  rebels 
and  was  just  coasting  along  toward  a  catastrophe 
which  might  involve  Jugo-Slavia  which  took  the 
precaution  during  the  year  to  close  its  frontiers 
to  Bulgarian  subjects.  Bulgaria  was  also  told  by 
M.  Briand,  as  president  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Ambassadors,  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  country  was  living  up  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  with  regard  to  disarma- 
ment. M.  Briand  hinted  that  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  an  investigation  might 
be  made  if  the  League  Council  deemed  it  neces- 
sary. No  action  along  these  lines  was  taken  dur- 
ing the  year,  however.  In  the  late  autumn  there 
were  reports  in  the  press,  which  were  deaied 
by  Bulgarian  authorities  to  the  effect  that  the 
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Macedonian  rebels  were  planning  to  march  on 
Sofia  in  order  to  gain  their  ends. 

BULGARIAN  EARTHQUAKE.  See  EARTH- 
QUAKES. 

BULKLEY,  Lucius  DUNCAN.  American 
dermatologist,  died  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  July 
20.  Born  at  New  York,  Jan.  12,  1845,  he  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1866,  and  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia 
in  1869.  He  continued  his  medical  studies  abroad, 
specializing  in  dermatology.  On  his  return  to 
the  United  States  he  practiced  in  New  York 
City  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  where  he  re- 
mained as  trustee  and  attending  physician.  In 
1894  he  became  consulting  physician  at  New 
York  Hospital,  and  was  consulting  dermatolo- 
gist at  Randall's  Island  Hospital,  at  the  Hos- 
pital for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  and  at  the 
Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  Dr.  Bulkley 
was  president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  1897.  He  wrote:  Manual  of  Diseases 
of  the  Skin  (1898)  ;  Eczema  and  Its  Manage- 
ment (1881);  Acne  and  Its  Treatment  (1885); 
Syphilis  in  the  Innocent  (1894)  ;  Compendium  of 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  (1912);  Diet  and  Hygiene 
in  Diseases  of  the  Skin  (1913);  Cancer,  Its 
Cause  and  Treatment  (Vol.  I,  1915,  Vol.  II, 
1917)  ;  The  Medical  Treatment  of  Cancer  (1919)  ; 
Cancer  and  Its  Non-Surgical  Treatment  (1921) ; 
and  Cancer  of  the  Breast  (1925J. 

BU3STT.  See  BOTANY,  under  Plant  Diseases. 

BUR/MA.  The  largest  and  most  easterly 
province  of  British  India;  since  1923,  a  gover- 
nor's province  under  the  Government  of  India 
Act  of  1919.  Area,  262,732  square  miles;  popu- 
lation (1921),  13,212,192.  Kangoon,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  345,505,  is  the  capital  of  Lower  Burma; 
and  Mandalay,  with  a  population  of  148,917, 
is  the  capital  of  Upper  Burma,  Politically  Bur- 
ma is  a  province  of  British  India,  but  geographic- 
ally and  socially  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
unit  having  little  in  common  with  India  proper. 
Being  almost  entirely  agricultural,  it  does  not 
share  the  rest  of  the  country's  industrial  ideas. 
Such  industries  as  Burma  has  are  those  essen- 
tial for  the  preparation  of  its  products  for  the 
market — rice  mills  for  husking  rice,  sawmills 
for  squaring  its  teak,  refineries  for  oil,  and 
cotton  gins.  Rice  mills  alone  anake  up  about 
three-fifths  of  its  total  industrial  activity.  The 
principal  crop  is  rice,  two-thirds  of  Burma's 
agricultural  area  being  given  to  its  culture. 
In  poor  years  most  of  the  crop  is  consumed  lo- 
cally, leaving  but  little  surplus  for  export.  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  governor  and 
legislative  council.  Governor  in  1028,  Sir  Charles 
A.  Innes. 

BUR2STET,  JOHN.  British  Hellenist,  died  at 
London,  May  2G.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Dee. 
9,  1863.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1888  he 
became  an  instructor  at  Harrow  School  and  in 
1890  was  appointed  a  fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Cambridge,  From  1892  until  his  retirement  as 
professor  emeritus  in  1926  he  was  professor  of 
Greek  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  In  1925 
he  visited  the  United  States  as  Sather  Professor 
of  Greek  at  the  University  of  California,  which 
added  its  LL.D.  to  Professor  Burnetts  long  list  of 
honorary  degrees.  He  was  called  the  foremost 
Greek  scholar  of  Great  Britain.  He  published 
Early  Greek  Philosophy  (1892;  2d  ed.,  1908;  3d 
ed.,  1920),  called  a  most  excellent  treatise,  and 
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following  in  general  the  lines  of  Zeller's  Philos- 
ophic der  Griechen;  and  Greek  Rudiments 
(1897);  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle  (1899);  Aris- 
totle on  Education  (1903);  Platonis  Opera  (5 
vols.  1809-1007)  ;  Plato's  Phcedo  (1911)  ;  Euthy- 
phro,  Apology  and  Crito  (1914)  ;  Greek  Philoso- 
phy; Part  I,  Thalcs  to  Plato  (1914);  Higher 
Education  and  the  War  (1917).  His  Early  Greek 
Philosophy  was  translated  into  German,  1913, 
and  into  French,  1919. 

BUSINESS  BEVIEW.  The  year  1928,  so  far 
as  the  development  of  business  is  concerned,  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  three  periods,  the  first 
comprising  the  five  months  January  to  May  in- 
clusive, the  second  the  months  June  to  Septem- 
ber, and  the  third  the  remaining  three  months  of 
the  year.  During  the  first  period,  there  was  a 
continuation  of  the  unfavorable  condition  which 
had  developed  during  the  latter  part  of  1927. 
Unemployment  was  general  and  severe  during  the 
forepart  of  the  year,  with  many  plants  unoc- 
cupied or  running  on  short  time.  Car  loadings 
were  low,  and  the  total  output  of  manufactured 
goods  was  less  than  average.  During  the  second 
period,  there  was  a  gradual  change  for  the  bet- 
ter, hardly  masked  by  the  comparative  midsum- 
mer quiet  which  usually  prevails  in  a  good  many 
lines  of  business.  With  the  opening  of  the  autumn, 
business  in  most  lines  began  to  feel  the  impetus 
of  a  new  demand,  and  to  go  ahead  rapidly.  Large 
orders  were  placed  with  factories  in  most 
branches  of  business,  carloadings  greatly  increas- 
ed, and  there  was  a  general  improvement  in  al- 
most every  kind  of  distributive  business.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  last  three  months  of  1928  quite  fully 
made  up  for  the  shortages  which  had  been  de- 
veloped during  the  fore-part  of  the  year,  with  the 
outcome  that  total  figures  for  1928,  both  as  re- 
gards turnover,  volume  of  production,  and  earn- 
ings, showed  a  level  fully  up  to  that  of  1927,  and 
in  some  cases  (as  particularly  in  the  ease  of 
earnings,  especially  with  the  larger  companies), 
very  much  better  results  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  accompanying  table  exhibits  the 
tendencies  of  industrial  production  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  shows  the  steady  upward 
movement  of  activity  during  1928  especially  dur- 
ing the  last  one-third  of  that  period. 

INDEX  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

[Index  numbers,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variations 

1923-1925  average — 100] 

Month  193  2 

January   —  . ,  73 

February    ....  76 

March    ......  80 

April     77 

May    SI 

June 86 

July    , 86 

August    84 


September 
Octotwr     . 

November 


, 
Annual  index 


88 
94 
97 
100 
85 


192S 

100 

100 

103 

107 

107 

105 

103 

102 

100 

99 

97 

96 

101 


1924 
100 
102 
100 
95 
89 
85 
83 
89 
94 
94 
97 
101 
95 


1925 
105 
105 
104 
103 
103 
102 
103 
103 
102 
105 
106 
108 
104 


1926 
106 
107 
107 
107 
106 
107 
107 
111 
112 
111 
108 
105 
108 


1927  1928 

107  106 
109  109 
111  109 
109  109 
111  109 

108  108 

106  109 

107  112 

105  114 
103  114 

99  112 

99  112 

106  110 


As  already  indicated,  the  improvement  in 
production  also  held  good  of  distribution,  con- 
sumptive demand  being  strong,  so  that  the  out- 
put of  factories  passed  directly  into  actual  use. 
Thus  the  chain  stores  and  other  distributing  en- 
terprises showed  unusual  sales  and  profits,  while 
export  and  import  business  was  exceptionally 
good,  and  most  of  the  indications  of  business 
activity  reported  in  higher  figures.  Compara- 
tively little  accumulation  of  goods  was  shown 


by  inventory  and  other  statements  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  so  that,  despite  the  great  increase  in 
activity  during  the  last  three  months,  stocks, 
which  had  been  small  at  the  close  of  1927,  were 
still  further  reduced,  the  result  being  a  corres- 
pondingly greater  probability  of  advance  in  ac- 
tivity during  the  early  months  of  1029.  It  was  a 
common  observation  that  consuming  power  and 
disposition  to  buy  had  seldom  been  stronger  at 
the  close  of  the  year  than  was  true  at  the  end 
of  1028  as  was  indicated  by  a  record  breaking 
holiday  trade. 

COMMODITY  PEICES.  At  the  opening  of  the  year 
1928,  commodity  prices  had  for  some  months 
past  been  very  nearly  stable.  This  general  tend- 
ency toward  stability  was  well  maintained  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  year,  wholesale  figures 
showing  at  first  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1927  followed  then  by  rather  decisive 
recovery  after  the  turning  point  in  business  activ- 
ity had  been  reached.  High  point  was  reached  in 
September,  after  which  there  was  a  slight  re- 
duction, as  mass  production  came  into  full  ef- 
fect once  more,  and  commodity  output  caught 
up  with  demand.  Thereafter,  and  during  the 
autumn,  prices  again  remained  substantially 
stable,  and  closed  the  year  on  a  level  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1927. 
The  actual  index  numbers  for  all  commodities, 
with  comparative  figures  for  1926  and  1927  were 
as  follows: 

MOVEMENT  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


19S7 

January     9  6.6 

February     §5.9 

March      94.5 

April    93.7 

May     93.7 

June .  93.8 

July     94.1 

Auirust    95.2 

September     96.5 

October      9770 

November    96.7 

December    06.8 


1928 

January 96.3 

February   96.4 

March    96.0 

April    97.4 

May     98.6 

June    97.6 

July     , 98.3 

August    98.9 

September     100.1 

October     97,3 

November    96.7 

December     95.7 


Changes  in  wholesale  price  figures  classified  by 
groups  showed  that  during  the  year  the  strongest 
upward  tendencies  were  displayed  in  farm  prod- 
ucts, metals  and  metal  products,  and  in  food- 
stuffs. Special  upward  tendencies  were  registered 
in  steel,  iron,  and  some  of  the  non-ferrous  metals 
in  which  producers'  combinations  had  been  form- 
ed with  a  view  to  controlling  the  situation.  The 
farmer  was  better  off,  not  only  on  account  of 
larger  foreign  demand,  but  also  because  of  a 
distinct  advance  toward  diversification  of  his 
product.  Avoidance  of  overproduction  in  some 
branches,  which  had  been  rather  unduly  empha- 
sized during  preceding  years,  also  helped  him  in 
a  measure,  to  get  a  more  evenly-distributed  valua- 
tion for  his  goods.  Unexpectedly  large  yields  in 
some  crops,  which  had  been  thought  to  be  rather 
unfortunately  situated,  however,  put  the  prices 
of  farm  products  down  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  beginning  with  October.  Thus  it  is  only 
when  general  averages  are  considered,  that  the 
year  1928  can  be  said  to  have  exhibited  a  really 
stable  price  level.  See  AGEICULTUEE. 

MANUFACTURING.  For  reasons  already  briefly 
indicated,  manufacturing,  generally  speaking,  was 
very  much  more  active  and  better  off  than  had 
been  the  case  during  the  preceding  year.  Indexes 
of  production  and  manufacture  showed  the  ag- 
gregate figures  already  cited  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  while  for  minerals  the  advance  was 
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even  more  striking,  the  composite  index  for  min- 
erals going  from  103  in  January  1928  to  114  in 
December.  Even  bituminous  coal  advanced  from 
92  to  09  while  the  copper  output  rose  from  an 
index  of  102  to  the  index  of  128.  Silver,  on  the 
other  hand,  fell  off  sharply.  Factory  employment 
showed  an  advance  of  from  87.9  to  92  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  in  some  special  branches,  such  as 
automobiles,  the  advance  was  very  marked,  the 
latter  line  advancing  from  114.0  to  152.  Most  sat- 
isfactory was  the  increase  in  metals  which  ad- 
vanced from  a  low  point  of  about  80.9  early  in 
the  year  to  better  than  90  toward  the  end  of  the 
year.  Textile  industries  for  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral years  seemed  to  show  a  decided  turn  for  the 
better,  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  both  in  cot- 
ton and  in  wool.  The  rayon  industry  continued  to 
report  remarkable  expansion.  The  total  number 
of  automobiles  produced  was  estimated  at  4,630,- 
000  as  compared  with  3,395,000  in  1927  and  about 
4,298,000  in  1926.  Indexes  of  payrolls  also  showed 
distinct  advance,  the  composite  index  for  the  year 
revealing  a  growth  of  about  5  per  cent.  The  only 
classes  of  industry  in  which  wages  tended  lower 
were  textiles,  and* a  few  branches  of  mining,  not- 
ably coal. 

AGRICULTURE.  Agriculture  was  in  many  ways 
mure  prosperous  and  satisfactory  than  for  some 
years  past.  Not  only  was  the  yield  of  crops 
generally  good,  but  the  prices  realized  were  dis- 
tinctly better  than  those  of  1927.  During  the  fore 
part  of  the  year,  weather  conditions  were  not^  al- 
together favorable,  and  the  impression  prevailed 
that  the  yield  would  not  be  good.  During  the  sum- 
mer, decided  improvement  took  place  in  staples, 
and  the  autumn  season  was  generally  favorable, 
with  the  result  that  the  yields  in  nearly  all  crops 
were  above  forecasts,  while  the  price-increase  was 
more  evenly  distributed  among  the  major  crops 
than  in  former  years.  The  total  value  of  fifty 
principal  crops  as  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  about  $8,456,052,000  a  de- 
crease of  .$o:»,51 1,000  or  only  0.8  per  cent  below 
the  preceding  year  of  1927.  See  AGRICULTURE. 

Changes  in  farm  values  of  principal  crops  were 
officially  given  as  follows: 


Change 

Crop  Physical 

Production 
Per  cent 

Corn      -I-    2.8 

Oats      +22.6 

Cotton     4  10,9 

Cottonseed      4- 11.0 

Barley     4  34.2 

Apples     -f-  49.5 

Oranges      4  37.8 

White  potatoes    ...     4  14.9 

Wheat 4    2.8 

Hay     —  14.1 

Tobacco       4-13.3 

Total,  50  crops . .     4-    3 


from  1927  to  1928  in 
Value 

Thousands 
of  dollars 


Per  cent 
4  6.8 
-f  11.5 
4  1.7 
9.4 
9.4 
8.0 
.  4.6 

—  35.7 

—  10.5 

—  5,6 

—  1.0 

—  0.8 


TT 


4- 135,232 

-J-  60,912 
21,704 
19,&97 


I 


13,732 

5,700 

—  138,698 

—  102,620 

—  73,798 

—  2,560 

—  66,511 


Tn  several  of  the  Northwestern  States,  where  a 
one-crop  system  had  exerted  an  injurious  effect 
for  many  years  past,  very  decided  betterment  was 
noted  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  more  rational  system 
of  cultivation. 

Partly  owing  to  this  growth  of  diversification, 
and  partly  to  the  greater  prosperity  of  farmers, 
resulting  "from  the  better  general  conditions  and 
higher  prices,  sales  of  merchants  in  the  country 
districts  were  very  much  more  satisfactory  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  while  payments  were  more 
promptly  met.  The  liquidation  of  obligations  due 
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to  banks,  which  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  1927,  was  still  further  advanced  during  1928. 
One  result  was  to  bring  about  a  substantially  bet- 
ter banking  situation,  with  a  very  great  reduc- 
tion in  tlie  number  of  failures,  especially  among 
country  banks,  the  number,  49,  being  the  lowest 
for  several  years  past. 

GENERAL  "BUSINESS.  General  business  showed 
an  excellent  condition,  taken  as  a  whole,  for  the 
year.  While  the  first  three  months  was  unsatis- 
factory, on  account  of  the  continued  depression 
in  manufacturing  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  the  loss  of  ground  was  quite  speedily 
made  up  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  indexes  of  wholesale  distribution, 
although  reflecting  a  falling  off  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  year,  thereafter  showed  a  strong  improve- 
ment, with  increasing  indexes  up  to  the  end  of 
December.  Among  the  lines  which  reflected  par- 
ticularly good  increase  in  purchasing  power  were 
foodstuffs,  women's  clothing,  hardware,  and  furni- 
ture. The  better  distributive  demand  was  also 
reflected  in  earnings.  Compilations  made  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  of  some  two  hundred  repre- 
sentative corporations  showed  a  large  gain  as 
compared  with  1927  amounting  to  near  35  per 
cent  in  the  final  quarter.  As  in  1927  the  improve- 
ment in  earnings  was  far  from  regular,  the  great- 
est gains  being  found  in  those  particular  branches 
of  business  which  were  under  the  control  of  price 
combinations  or  in  public  utilities  whose  returns 
were  independent  of  changes  in  prices.  The  tend- 
ency toward  stability  or  decline  of  prices  natur- 
ally helped  such  concerns  quite  materially.  Thus 
the  railroads  showed  an  increase  of  about  $100,- 
000,000  over  1927,  partly  the  result  of  more  in- 
tensive operation  of  their  mileage,  and  partly  the 
result  of  very  decided  improvements  in  manage- 
ment and  operation.  For  the  year  as  a  whole,  the 
net  revenues  of  class  1  railroads  which  were  $1,- 
085,485,000  advanced  to  $1,193,133,741,  an  in- 
crease of  about  10  per  cent,  reflecting  a  very 
similar  condition  in  general  business  upon  which, 
of  course,  the  roads  are  dependent  for  their  own 
prosperity. 

Brsxiress  FAILURES.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
financial  and  economic  situation  of  recent  years 
has  been  afforded  by  the  high  percentage  of  bus- 
iness failures  which  has  made  itself  apparent, 
and  which  represents  the  squeezing  out  of  small 
businesses,  either  through  mergers,  absorptions, 
or  actual  collapse  through  bankruptcy.  Many 
factors  are  now  tending  to  enlarge  the  size  of 
the  business  unit,  and  the  tendency  to  a  high 
failure  ratio  furnishes  a  good  index  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  movement.  The  heavy  mortality  among 
the  smaller  enterprises  continued  unabated,  and 
while  there  was  a  decided  slowing  up  of  failures 
among  small  banks  for  special  reasons,  this  was 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  susceptibility 
to  causes  tending  to  wipe  out  the  weaker  enter- 
prisea  The  general  facts  in  the  situation  are  set 
forth  in  the  table  on  page  123. 

See  AGRICULTURE;  BANKS  AND  BANKING;  FIN- 
ANCIAL REVIEW,  TAXATION,  UNITED  STATES,  ETC. 

BUSSES,  MOTOR.  See  AUTOMOBILES;  RAIL- 
WAYS. 

BtnKDER,  THOMAS  S.  American  Congressman, 
died  at  Washington,  D,  0.,  May  26.  He  was  born 
in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  4,  1855, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Normal  School,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Chester  County,  and  for  several  years  was 
judge  of  tjie  Fifteenth,  Judicial  District  of 


Pennsylvania.  He  was  elected  to  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  in  1897;  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
house  in  point  of  continuous  service.  Mr.  Butler 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  and  one  of  the  foremost  advocates 
of  military  preparedness  for  National  defense. 

BUTTER.  See  DAIBYTNG. 

BYR-D  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION.  See 
POLAR  RESEARCH. 

BYRNE,  DONN.  (BRIAN  OSWALD  BONN- 
BYRNE)  .  Irish- American  novelist,  died  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  his  home  in  Ireland, 
Coolmain  Castle,  Bandon,  County  Cork,  June 
IS.  He  was  born  at  New  York,  Nov.  20,  1889, 
of  Irish  parents  sojourning  temporarily  in 
America.  He  was  educated  at  University  College, 
Dublin,  and  at  Paris  and  Leipzig.  On  his  return 
to  New  York  he  was  connected  with  the  New 
York  Sun  and  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  Even 
though  Donn  Byrne  said  of  his  own  writing, 
"Its  faults  are  because  I  cannot  write  better 
yet/J  and  though  that  was  perhaps  true,  he 
caught,  in  his  contributions  to  magazines  and 
in  his  books,  a  beauty  which  is  haunting  and 
elusive.  He  was  called  sometimes  "the  last  of 
the  traditional  Irish  story-tellers."  He  wrote: 
Stories  Without  Women;  The  Strangers'  Ban- 
quet; The  Foolish  Matron;  The  Woman  God 
Changed;  Messer  Marco  Polo;  The  Wind  Blow- 
eth;  Changeling;  Blind  Raftery  and  His  Wife; 
O'Malley  of  Shanganagh;  Hangman's  House; 
Brother  Saul,  and  Cousader,  Destiny  Bay. 

CABOBISTA,  ka-dor'na,  MARSHAL  COUNT 
LTJIGI.  Commander  of  the  Italian  Army  during 
the  World  War,  died  at  Bordighera,  Italy,  Decem- 
ber 21.  Born  at  Pallanza,  in  1850,  the  son  of 
Gen.  Raffaele  Cadorna,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Turin  Military  Academy  in  1868,  and  en- 
tered the  Army.  Commissioned  colonel  in  1892, 
he  became  commander  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  of 
Bersaglieri,  and  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  of 
Florence.  He  was  made  major  general  in  1898, 
and  put  in  command  of  the  divisions  at  Naples 
in  1907,  and  at  Genoa  in  1910.  The  following 
year  he  was  named  commander  of  the  Army  in 
case  of  war,  and  later,  as  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  he  undertook  to  prepare  the  Army  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  World  War.  When  Italy  enter- 
ed the  war  in  May,  1915,  Marshal  Cadorna's  ob- 
jectives were  to  protect  the  northern  frontier  of 
Italy,  and  to  cross  the  Isonzo  River  and  capture 
Trieste;  he  accomplished  the  former  plan,  but 
was  unable  to  succeed  in  the  offensive.  The  Ital- 
ians captured  Gorz,  however,  in  1916,  and  ad- 
vanced over  the  Corso  plateau  toward  Trieste, 
but  on  Oct.  21,  1917,  the  German  and  Austrian 
lines,  strengthened  by  troops  recalled  from  Rus- 
sia, began  a  counter  attack  toward  Gaporetto, 
forcing  the  Italian  Army,  which  had  not  received 
the  expected  Allied  support,  to  retreat.  When 
the  Central  armies  advanced  as  far  as  the  Piave 
River,  Marshal  Gadorna,  who  before  the  defeat 
had  been  considered  an  inspired  strategist,  was 
succeeded  by  Marshal  Armando  Diaz,  in  Decem- 
ber, and  transferred  to  the  military  council  at 
Versailles.  Having  been  subsequently  declared, 
by  an  investigating  commission,  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  defeat,  he  was  retired  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  in  February,  1918.  After 
the  War  feeling  grew  calmer,  and  it  was  recogniz- 
ed that  the  weakness  was  not  in  an  individual, 
but  in  the  fact  that,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
CaporettOj  tkere  fcad  been  msulrlcient  cooperation 
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between  the  Allied  forces.  Animosity  toward  Mar- 
shal Cadorna  ended  when  Mussolini,  who  had  be- 
come dictator  Oct.  3,  1922,  created  the  rank  of 
Field  Marshal,  in  order  to  honor  Cadorna  and 
Diaz  alike.  Once  more  active  in  military  affairs, 
Marshal  Cadorna  worked  until  his  death  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Army. 

CAISSONS.  See  BRIDGES. 

CALIFOBNIA.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  3,426,861.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  4,556,000,  The 
capital  is  Sacramento. 

AGBICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928. 


Grop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

FoZw 

Hay 

1928 

1,804,000 

5,284,000  * 

$75,538,000 

1927 

1,796,000 

5,332,000  • 

65,946tOOO 

Barley 

1928 

1,044,000 

31,842,000 

22,926,000 

1927 

994,000 

27,335,000 

25,422,000 

Wheat 

1928 

780,000 

16,380,000 

19,328,000 

1927 

812,000 

13,642,000 

16,098,000 

Rice 

1928 

133,000 

8,073,000 

7,104,000 

1927 

160,000 

8,960,000 

10,304,000 

Cotton 

1928 

223,000 

155,000  » 

15,112,000 

1927 

130,000 

91,000  * 

9,555,000 

Corn 

1928 

75,000 

2,400,000 

2,520,000 

1927 

77,000 

2,464,000 

2,661,000 

Potatoes 

3928 

50,000 

7,728,000 

5,023,000 

1927 

52,000 

7,956,000 

7,558,000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

1928 

12,000 

1,152,000 

1,267,000 

1927 

12,000 

1,080,000 

1,242,000 

Oranges 

1928 

31,000,000  ° 

102,300,000 

1927 

23,000,000  c 

92,000,000 

Grapes 

1928 

2,331,000  ffl 

34,848,000 

1927 

2,406,000  * 

54,336,000 

Peacnes 

1928 

25,752,000 

12,559.000 

1927 

20,500,000 

10  675  000 

Dry    beans 

1928 

250,000 

4,425,000 

19,470,000 

1927 

296,000 

4,825,000 

13,028,000 

a  tons,  &  bales,  c  boxes. 

MITTEEAL  PRODUCTION-.  Third  in  rank  among 
the  States  as  a  mineral  producer  in  1926,  Cali- 
fornia maintained  in  1927  a  high  productivity 
in  petroleum,  the  source  of  fully  half  its  total 
value  of  mineral  output.  The  value  of  petroleum 
fell,  however,  while  the  output  increased,  so  that 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  1927  petroleum  prod- 
uct was  less.  Petroleum  produced  was,  for  1927, 
230,752,000  barrels,  and  for  1926,  224,673,000; 
in  value,  $280,000,000  (estimated)  for  1927  and 
$345,547,000  for  1926.  The  yield  of  natural  gas 
in  1926,  the  latest  reported  year,  was  204,915,000 
M  cubic  feet;  in  1925,  187,789,000.  In  value, 
the  yield  was,  for  1926,  $35,495,000;  for  1925, 
$32,587,000.  From  natural  gas  were  made  489,- 
700,000  gallons  of  gasoline  in  1927,  as  against 
389,366,000  in  1926;  in  value  $44,955,000  for 
1927  and  for  1926,  $45,945,000.  Cement  produc- 
tion increased  for  1927,  to  14^80,654  barrels, 
from  13,842,483  for  1926.  Cement  shipments  were 
valued  at  $26,623,396  for  1927,  or  slightly  more 
than  for  1926,  when  they  were  $25,299,245.  Clay 
products,  only  little  less  valuable  in  the  yearly 
aggregate  than  cement,  reached  a  total  of  $20,"- 
569,492  in  1926,  the  latest  year  of  record,  as 
against  $21,324,844  in  1925.  Production  of 
metals  was:  gold,  1927,  564,585  fine  ounces, 
1926,  581,700;  in  value,  1927,  $11,671,018,  1926, 
$12,024,800;  silver,  1927,  1,620,240  fine  ounces, 
1926,  1,977,956;  in  value,  1927,  $918,677,  1920, 
$1,234,244;  copper,  1927,  27,133,008  pounds, 
1926,  33,466,299;  in  value,  $3,554,424  (1927) 
and  $4,685,282  (1926);  lead,  2,718,014  pounds 
(1927),  8,094,000  pounds  (Ift26) ;  in  value, 
$171,235  (1927),  $647,481  (1926);  zinc,  8,062,- 
625  pounds  (1927),  20,434,000  (1926)  j  in  value, 


$516,008  (1927),  $1,532,542  (1926).  Stone  pro- 
duction in  1926  was  $10,546,571.  Sand  and  gravel 
output  was  somewhat  less  than  this,  but  im- 
portant in  the  aggregate,  $8,820,047.  Borates 
were  produced  in  1926  to  $2,796,700,  and  salt 
and  slate  each  to  considerable  totals.  The  total 
mineral  production  of  the  State  for  1926  was 
$523,352,257;  for  1925,  $496,923,376. 

For  1928,  the  production  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  lead  attained  a  combined  value  of  $15,- 
470,000.  No  zinc  mines  were  operated  in  1928. 
All  metals  were  produced  to  less  value  than  in 
1927.  The  1928  gold  production,  about  524,300 
fine  ounces,  had  a  value  of  $10,838,000;  silver 
production,  about  1,504,000  nonces,  in  value 
$880,000;  copper  about  25,000,000  pounds,  in 
value  $3,650,000;  lead  about  1,675,000  pounds, 
in  value  $102,000. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments, 
$60,409,900  (of  which  $22,964,209  was  for  local 
education ) ;  for  public  service  enterprises,  $2,- 
046,169;  for  interest  on  debt,  $4,839,056;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $14,235,821 ;  total, 
$81,530,946  (of  which  $16,087,711  was  for  high- 
ways, $6,214,284  being  for  maintenance  and 
$9,873,427  for  construction).  Eevenues  were: 
$88,944,960;  property  and  special  taxes  furn- 
ished 20.4  per  cent  thereof;  department  earn- 
ings and  remuneration  for  State  services,  _7.1 
per  cent;  license  sales  and  gasoline  taxation, 
57.1  per  cent.  No  general  property  tax  was 
levied,  other  revenue  more  than  covering  ex- 
penditure. Net  State  funded  debt  on  June  30, 
1927,  was  $105,876,476.  Of  outstanding  bonds 
$66,500,000  were  highway  debt. 

TBANSPOETATION.  The  total  mileage  of  rail- 
road line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  was 
8263.96.  There  were  built,  in  1928,  12.62  miles 
of  second  track  and  0.12  mile  of  third  track. 

EDUCATION.  The  four-year  training  course  for 
elementary  public  school  teachers  was  adopted, 
as  reported  by  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Cooper  in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  while  the  requirement  was 
to  take  effect  starting  with  1930,  it  was  made 
effective  upon  the  incoming  first-year  students 
of  the  State  teacher  colleges.  The  enrollment 
of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  tiae  State  in 
the  academic  year  1927-28  was:  Kindergarten, 
76,899;  elementary,  675,815;  junior  high  school, 
97,760;  high  school,  436,231;  junior  college,  7981. 
Expenditure  for  public-school  education  in  1925- 
26,  the  latest  reported  year,  was  $145,593,683.19. 
Salaries  of  teachers  averaged,  in  1926-27:  kin- 
degarten,  $1734;  elementary,  $1739;  junior  high 
school,  $2267;  high  school,  $2377. 

CHABITTES  AKD  CORRBCTIOHS.  A  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  co-existing  with  other 
institutional  bodies,  was  created  in  1927,  and  was 
intrusted  with  duties  of  inspection  and  related 
functions,  over  county  jails,  six  State  hospitals, 
numerous  county  hospitals,  two  State  prisons, 
three  training  schools*  and  many  homes  for  chil- 
dren, the  aged  and  the  disabled.  Under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Institutions  were: 
Agnew's  State  Hospital,  Agnew ;  Industrial  Home 
for  Adult  Blind,  Oakland ;  Mendocino  State  Hos- 
pital,  Talniage;  Napa  State  Hospital,  Imola; 
Norwalk  State  Hospital,  Norwalk;  Patten  State 
Hospital^  Patton;  Pacific  Colony,  PMm;  Sonoma 
State  Home,  Eldridge;  Stockton.  State  Hospital, 
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Stockton;  Ventura  School  for  Girls,  Ventura; 
Whittier  State  School,  WMttier;  Preston  School 
of  Industry,  lone.  Under  the  State  Board  of 
Prison  Directors  were  the  State  prisons  at  Fol- 
som  and  at  San  Quentin.  State  prisoners  on 
Jan.  1,  1928  numbered  6328;  admittances  to 
State  prison  in  1927,  2050.  The  prison  population 
formed  1.4  to  1000  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
State. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHEB  EVENTS.  The  fiscal  sys- 
tem of  the  State  was  disturbed  in  the  course 
of  the  year  by  court  decisions  adverse  to  the 
legality  of  some  taxes  and  by  prospects  of  suits 
for  tax  refunds.  The  State  Supreme  Court  ruled 
on  March  8,  that  an  act  of  1925  reducing  the 
assessment  on  foreign  stocks  and  bonds,  for 
tax  purposes,  to  7  per  cent  of  market  value 
was  unconstitutional.  The  apprehended  effect 
of  this  decision  was  to  drive  the  securities  affect- 
ed out  of  the  State  or  into  hiding,  as  the  alter- 
native to  their  being  subjected  to  much  higher 
valuations.  An  amendment  of  1927  to  the  above 
law,  designed  to  fix  the  tax  on  foreign  securities 
at  $1.45  for  each  $100  of  book  value,  was  also 
voided  by  the  Court.  The  State  Tax  Commission 
prepared  a  programme  of  tax  legislation  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  with  a  view  to  the  prospect 
of  a  special  legislative  session  to  deal  with  the 
subject.  In  litigation  brought  by  a  Santa  Cruz 
theatre  owner,  Superior  Court  Judge  Lucas  on 
June  21  ruled  that  the  Cartwright  anti-trust 
law,  contested  by  a  group  of  film  producers, 
was  unconstitutional. 

The  newly  created  State  Park  Commission  ap- 
proved in  April  a  plan  for  increasing  by  many 
thousands  of  acres  the  system  of  State  parks; 
the  lands  needed  were  to  be  acquired  with  funds 
subscribed  in  half  by  voluntary  contribution 
and  in  half  by  a  bond  issue  of  $6,000,000,  to  be 
approved  by  a  popular  vote.  Among  the  areas 
sought  for  park  land  were  some  of  the  chief 
privately  owned  stands  of  redwood  and  of  se- 
quoia, and  notably  the  6120-acre  Calaveras 
Grove,  north  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 
In  connection  with  the  park  programme,  the 
Governor  in  April  addressed  to  the  Federal  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  a  request  that  some  80,- 
000  acres  of  Federal  land  in  Southern  California, 
including  Eed  Rock  Canyon  and  the  Devil's 
Garden,  be  withdrawn  from  public  entry  with  a 
view  to  possible  sale  to  the  State.  An  initiative 
petition  was  launched  in  May  to  bring  to  a 
popular  vote  in  the  autumn  a  proposal  to  con- 
struct at  the  cost  of  approximately  $40,000,000  a 
double  twenty-foot  highway  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles.  The  State  Reapportion- 
mient  act  passed  in  1927  was  kept  inoperative 
by  a  provision  for  a  referendum  on  the  subject, 
which  had  been  attached  to  the  measure  in  pas- 
sage. Los  Angeles  interests,  opposing  the  ref- 
erendum, sought  to  have  it  declared  void  in 
the  courts.  The  site  for  a  proposed  State  hospital 
for  drag  addicts  was  selected  in  March  at  Po- 
mona. 

Difficulties  of  the  Sutter  Basin  Company,  an 
enterprise  largely  controlled  by  the  late  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  having  lor  its  object  the  reclamation 
of  some  55,000  acres  of  California  land,  led  to 
the  offer  of  members  of  the  Armour  family  to 
redeem  $6,000,000  of  special  assessment  warrants 
against  the  land,  in  the  interest  of  a  reorgani- 
zation. 

At  a  special  election  In  San  Francisco  on 
May  1,  the  proposal  to  complete  the  Hetch 


Hetchy  water  system  and  to  effect  a  municipal 
purchase  of  the  Spring  Valley  distribution  sys- 
tem was  carried  by  more  than  the  needed  two- 
thirds  majority.  The  estimated  cost  to  the  city 
was  $65,000,000.  The  obligations  of  the  city 
under  the  Federal  Raker  Act,  granting  the  city 
rights  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  and  certain 
other  portions  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
in  connection  with  the  water  development,  were 
disputed  by  the  city  in  June,  the  city  object- 
ing to  building  automobile  highways  in  the 
water  supply  area,  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  watershed  by  campers.  Initial  steps 
were  taken  in  the  building  of  the  Civic  Opera 
House  designed  as  the  War  Memorial  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  water  development  of  Los  Angeles  suf- 
fered a  serious  reverse  in  the  breaking  on  March 
13  of  the  municipal  water  supply  dam  known 
as  the  San  Francisquito  Dam,  on  the  Santa 
Clara  River.  The  break  released  without  warn- 
ing twelve  billion  gallons  of  water,  which  swept 
down  the  valley  causing  the  loss  of  more  than 
400  lives  and  damage  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 
The  city  met  damage  claims  by  authorizing 
special  issues  of  bonds  for  the  purpose.  An  in- 
vestigating committee  appointed  by  the  city 
council  rendered  an  opinion  on  April  10  that 
the  collapse  of  the  dam  had  been  caused  by  its 
resting  on  a  defective  foundation.  Work  on  a 
flood  control  dam  of  the  city  water  system  at 
Big  Dalton  was  halted  for  a  time  after  the  San 
Franeisquito  disaster,  for  further  study  of  the 
base  rock  conditions,  but  was  later  resumed.  The 
new  Los  Angeles  City  Hall  was  completed  in 
April  and  dedicated  April  24.  A  white  stone 
structure,  it  consists  of  a  relatively  low  build- 
ing of  four  stories  occupying  an  entire  block, 
surmounted  by  a  setback  superstructure  of  six 
stories  and  a  tower  of  massive  proportions,  ris- 
ing some  15  stories  above  the  superstructure, 
and  capped  by  a  stepped  pyramid,  surmounted 
by  an  electric  beacon  visible  for  60  miles,  de- 
signed as  a  guide  for  aviators.  A  new  $4,000,- 
000  plant  of  the  Pacific  Goodrich  Rubber  Com- 
pany, for  the  manufacture  of  tires,  was  put  into 
operation  at  Los  Angeles  on  May  1. 

For  floods  in  Sacramento  Valley,  see  FLOODS. 

EMOTION.  The  State  as  a  whole  was  strongly 
Republican  in  its  vote  on  the  National  election 
of  November  6.  The  vote  cast  for  Hoover  and 
Curtis  was  approximately  twice  that  for  Smith 
and  Robinson.  The  popular  vote  for  President 
was  reported  as:  Hoover  (Rep.),  1,162,323; 
Smith  Dem.) ,  614,356.  There  was  considerable  sec- 
tional diversity  in  the  vote,  however,  San  Fran- 
cisco giving  a  slight  plurality  for  Smith.  Hiram 
W.  Johnson  was  reflected  United  States  Senator 
for  the  ensuing  regular  term.  The  State's  entire 
delegation  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 10  Republicans  and  one  Democrat, 
were  reelected.  There  were  submitted  to  the 
voters  a  long  list  of  21  constitutional  amend- 
ments, initiative  measures  and  bond  issue  pro- 
posals. The  most  conspicuous  of  these,  a  measure 
to  abolish  the  existing  boxing  commission  and 
put  an  end  to  the  permitted  ten-round  boxing 
bouts,  was  heavily  defeated.  In  San  Francisco 
were  further  submitted  41  local  propositions,  of 
which  the  majority  were  defeated.  Measures  to 
provide  a  city  planning  commission  and  a  war 
memorial  were  carried  by  slight  margins.  The 
State  reapportionment  plan  rendering  repre- 
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sentaticm  by  counties  paramount  in  the  State 
Senate  was  carried. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  C.  C.  Young;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  IT.  L.  Carnaham;  Secretary  of  State, 
Frank  C.  Jordan;  Treasurer,  Charles  G.  John- 
son; Comptroller,  Ray  L.  Ttiley;  Attorney- 
General,  U.  S.  Webb;  Adjutant-General,  Richard 
R.  Mittelstaedt:  Surveyor-General,  W.  S.  Kings- 
bury;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Wil- 
liam J.  Cooper;  Librarian,  Mabel  R.  Gillis; 
Legislative  Counsel,  Fred  B.  Wood;  President 
of  the  Railroad  Commission,  E.  W.  Deeoto;  Chair- 
man of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission, 
Will  J.  French;  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
Charles  R.  Detriek;  Chairman  of  the  Highway 
Commission,  Ralph  W.  Bull ;  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  G.  H.  Hecke. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
William  H.  Waste;  Associate  Justices,  William 
H.  Langdon,  John  W.  Preston,  Jesse  W.  Curtis, 
Emmet  Seawell,  John  E.  Richards,  John  W. 
Shenk. 

CALIFORNIA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeduca- 
tional institution  of  higher  learning  at  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  with  branches  in  various  parts  of 
the  State:  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles, with  the  colleges  of  letters  and  science, 
and  education;  branch  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture at  Davis;  citrus  experiment  station  and 
graduate  school  of  subtropical  horticulture  at 
Riverside;  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography, 
La  Jolla;  Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton; 
and  agricultural  stations  at  Mountain  View, 
Cortena,  and  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  num- 
ber of  full-time  resident  students  in  courses 
leading  to  degrees,  on  Nov.  1,  1928,  was  16,959, 
of  whom  8717  were  women  and  8242  were  men. 
The  university  extension  division  had,  in  1927- 
28,  an  enrollment  of  35,467  in  classes  and  6692 
in  correspondence  schools.  The  enrollment  In  the 
summer  sessions  of  1928  was  10,288.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  autumn  term  there  were  approxi- 
mately 1500  members  on  the  regular  teaching 
staff  and  700  on  the  extension  staffs.  The  en- 
dowment funds  for  1927-28  amounted  to  $13,- 
280,313,  and  the  income  for  the  year  to  $532,251. 
Gifts  for  the  year  approximated  $500,000.  The 
library  contained  about  1,000,000  volumes.  Four 
buildings  on  the  new  campus  of  the  University 
at  Los  Angeles  were  brought  near  to  completion, 
at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000;  and  a  fifth  was  to  be 
completed  when  the  institution  is  moved  in  the 
summer  of  1929.  At  Davis  an  animal  science 
building  was  completed,  the  cost  being  $300,000; 
and  a  new  power  plant,  costing  $40,000,  was 
constructed.  On  the  Berkeley  campus,  Bowles 
Hall  for  men,  the  first  dormitory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $350,000.  Work  was  started  on  the  Life 
^Sciences  Building,  to  be  the  largest  used  for 
academic  purposes  in  the  United  States,  and 
costing  more  than  $2,000,000.  Plans  for  a  new 
infirmary  for  students,  to  cost  approximately 
$500,000,  and  for  an  International  House,  to 
eost  $1,750,000,  were  completed,  while  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  plans  for  a  fine  arts 
group  and  auditorium,  to  be  the  gift  of  a  friend 
of  the  University,  and  to  cost  more  than  $!,- 
000,000.  The  western  entrance  of  the  Berkeley 
campus,  along  the  main  axis,  was  improved  at  an 
expense  of  $100,000,  and  approximately  eight 
acres  of  land  were  added  to  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  campus  for  athletic  purposes,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $1,500,000.  An  engineering  build- 


ing to  cost  about  $500,000  was  planned  for  1929. 
President  of  the  university,  William  Wallace 
Campbell,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

CALHETTE  SEB.U3&.  See  TTJBERCLTLOSIS. 

CALTEBT,  THE  REV.  DE.  JOHN  BETTS.  Amer- 
ican Baptist  clergyman,  and  president  of  the 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  died  at  "New 
York,  January  12.  He  was  born  at  Preble,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  29,  1852.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Eoehester,  1876,  and  from  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  1879.  He  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  McLean,  N.  Y.,  1871-72, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1875,  and  was  or- 
dained in  the  Baptist  ministry,  1880.  After 
several  years3  service  as  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  he  bought 
The  Baptist  Weekly,  changed  its  name  to  The 
Christian  Inquirer  and  was  one  of  its  editors 
until  its  consolidation  with  The  Examiner  in 
1895.  He  remained  as  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Examiner  until  1912.  Shurtleff  College  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1894  and 
Colgate  University  in  1915.  He  became  a  trustee 
of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society  in 
1900,  and  was  president  of  the  society  from 
1911  until  his  death.  Dr.  Calvert  wrote:  The 
Impartial  Christ  (1915) ;  Men  Who  Have  Meant 
Much  to  Me  (1918);  Ministering  in  a  Wide 
Field  (1922). 

CA3CBODIA.  A  French  protectorate  of  Indo- 
China  lying  to  the  north  of  Cochin-China,  west 
of  Annam,  and  south  of  Laos  and  Siam,  Area, 
67,550  square  miles;  population  at  the  census 
of  1926,  2,535,178,  of  whom  1901  were  Europeans 
(excluding  the  military  forces),  Pnom-Penh, 
with  a  population  of  81,712  is  the  capital,  and 
chief  town.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  but  only  a 
comparatively  small  area  is  tinder  cultivation. 
The  chief  product  is  rice,  its  annual  export 
amounting  to  about  250,000  tons.  The  other 
products  include  cotton,  pepper,  kapok,  salt  fish, 
hides,  cattle,  coffee,  sugar,  and  iron.  The  im- 
ports of  1926  were  valued  at  68,009,173  francs 
and  the  exports  at  26,253,000  francs.  The  budget 
for  1927  balanced  at  10,838,089  piastres.  Nom- 
inal king,  Monivang,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Aug.  9,  1927.  Cambodia  is  one  of  the  five  com- 
ponent states  of  French  Indo-China.  See  FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA. 

CAMEROON  or  CAJOEROONS.  See  KAME- 

EUN. 

CAJMCP  FIRE  GrIBLS.  An  organization  pri- 
marily for  the  adolescent  girl.  Its  purpose  is  to 
"seek  beauty,  give  service,  pursue  knowledge,  be 
trustworthy,  hold  on  to  health,  glorify  work, 
and  be  happy."  The  programme  evolved  to  carry 
out  these  aims  was  planned  to  take  care  of 
the  out-of-sehool  time  of  girls,  and  practically 
every  wholesome  activity  wMch  would  natu- 
rally engage  the  interest  of  the  young  girl  is  in- 
cluded. These  activities  are  grouped  under  the 
seven  crafts  which  form  the  Imsis  of  the  system 
of  honor  and  awards  wMch  is  used:  home  craft, 
health  craft,  hand  crafty  eamp  craft,  nature  lore, 
business  craft,  and  patriotism  and  citizenship. 
Distributed  among  these  crafts  are  about  seven 
hundred  honors  which  the  girls  may  earn  as 
steps  toward  tie  winning  of  the  three  progres- 
sive ranks.  The  Camp  Fire  Honor  System,  which 
is  based  on  the  theory  taat  if  a  thing  is  worth 
doing  it  is  worth  doing  with,  one's  whole  heart, 
makes  use  of  symbolism  and  ceremony  and  rit- 
ual. Baeli  girl  upon  joining  Camp  Fire  selects 
a  name  for  herself  which  expresses  some  ambi- 
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tion  or  ideal.  The  three  ranks  of  Wood  Gatherer, 
typifying  loyalty  to  organization  and  group, 
Fire  Maker,  the  ideal  of  wider  loyalty  to  Man- 
kind and  God,  and  Torch  Bearer,  which  is  the 
highest  rank,  the  desire  to  pass  on  undimmed  to 
others  that  light  which  has  been  given  to  her, 
symbolize  the  taking  on  of  certain  responsibil- 
ities and  carrying  out  certain  desires. 

Among  the  outstanding  activities  of  the  year 
was  the  making  of  new  clothes  and  making  over 
of  old  clothes  to  replenish  the  emergency  sup- 
plies of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Needlework  Guild 
which  had  been  exhausted  due  to  the  many  dis- 
asters which  occurred  during  the  year.  The  re- 
sponse was  universal  and  resulted  in  the  con- 
tribution of  thousands  of  beautifully  made  gar- 
ments to  the  Red  Cross  and  Needlework  Guild. 
The  girls  also  continued  the  tree  planting  proj- 
ect begun  in  1927,  which  resulted  in  the  plant- 
ing of  over  200,000  trees.  A  permanent  national 


tion  are  located  at  41  Union  Square,  New  York. 

CANADA.  A  dominion  of  the  British  Empire 
in  North  America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  oceans,  respectively.  Capital,  Ottawa. 

AKEA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  is  placed 
at  3,798,123  square  miles,  of  which  3,654,200  is 
land  area  and  142,923  water  area.  It  consists 
of  nine  provinces,  each  with  its  own  parliament 
and  administration,  and  two  territories,  viz., 
the  Northwest  Territories  and  Yukon  Territory, 
each  under  a  commissioner,  assisted  by  a  council. 
According  to  the  census  of  1921,  the  total  popula- 
tion was  8,788,483,  as  compared  with  7,206,643  in 
1911. 

The  accompanying  table  from  the  Canada  Year 
Book  for  1927-28  shows  the  areas  of  the  prov- 
inces, etc.,  with  the  population  at  recent  cen- 
suses : 


Province 
Prince    EdwHrd   Island    

Land  area 
sq.  miles 
2.184 

Water  are 
sq.  miles 

a  Total  area  Population, 
sq.  miles         1901 
2,184         103,259 
21,428         459,574 
27,985         331,120 
706,834     1,648,898 
407,262     2,182,947 
251,832         255,211 
251,700         178,657 
255,285           73,022 
355,855           91,279 
207,076           27,219 
554,0321 
228,1605-       20,129 
527,490J 

Population, 
1911 
93,728 
492,338 
351,889 
2,005,776 
2,527,292 
461,394 
392,480 
374,295 
492,432 
8,512 

6,507 

Population, 
1921 
88,615 
523^837 
387,876 
2,361,199 
2,933,662 
610,118 
524,582 
588,454 
757,510 
4,157 

7,988 
485 
8,788,483 

21,068 
27,911 
690,865 
365,880 
231,926 
243,381 
252,925 
353,416 
206,427 
546,522 
218,460 
493,225 

360 

74 
15,969 
41,382 
19,906 
8,319 
2,360 
2,439 
649 
7,500 
9,700 
34,265 

Ontario     

Alberta     

Yukon.    

I 

1 

Total     

3 

,654,200 

142,923 

3,797,123 

5,371,315 

7,206,643 

tree  planting  honor  was  also  adopted.  New 
camps  were  established  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.; 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Oakland,  Calif.;  Long  Beach, 
Calif.;  and  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  while  many 
of  those  already  established  were  improved  with 
new  buildings  and  additional  property.  Training 
courses  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  trained 
leaders ;  and  the  First  Camp  Fire  National  Coun- 
cil was  held  at  Denver,  Colorado.  Miss  Florence 
Hughes  was  elected  president;  Jay  B.  Nash,  of 
New  York,  first  vice  president;  Dr.  Joseph  Ray- 


The  principal  cities  with  their  populations  in 
1921  were:  Montreal,  618,506;  Toronto,  521,893, 
Winnipeg,  179,087;  Vancouver,  117,217;  Hamil- 
ton, 114,151;  Ottawa,  107,843;  Quebec,  95,193; 
Calgary,  63,305;  London,  60,959;  Edmonton,  58,- 
821;  Halifax,  58,372;  St.  John,  N.  B.,  47,166; 
Victoria,  38,727;  Windsor,  38,591. 

The  following  table  from  the  Canada  Year 
Booh  for  1927-28  shows  the  vital  statistics  of 
population  for  recent  years  (the  registration 
area  of  Canada  excludes  Quebec  and  the  Terri- 
tories) : 


Canada  (registration 
area)     ........   1922 

1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 

Quebec0    ........   1921 

1922 
1923 
1924 
1926 

Canada  (  exclusive  of 
the  Territories).  1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1926 


Births    Birth  rate  Marriages 
per  3., 000 


164,194 

156,897 

157,595 

154,509 

150,040 

88,749 

88,377 

83,579 

86,930 

82,165 

257,728 
252,571 
240,476 
244,525 
232,205 


25,1 
23.7 
23.4 
22.6 
24.8 
37.6 
35.1 
32.2 
35.1 
32.1 

29.3 
27.8 
26.1 
26.5 
24.8 


47,811 
49,102 
47,538 
47,151 
48,743 
18,659 
16,609 
17,361 
17,591 
17,827 

69,732 
64,420 
66,463 
65,129 
66,570 


Hate  per 
1,000 
7.3 
7.4 
7.1 
6.9 
7.1 
7.9 
6.5 
6.3 
7.1 
7.0 

8.0 
7.1 
7.2 
7.1 
7.1 


Deaths 

69,028 
70,182 
66,197 
66,419 
70,067 
33,433 
33,459 
35,148 
32,356 
37,251 

101,155 
102,487 
105,330 
98,553 
107,318 


Rate  per 

1,000 

10.5 

10.6 

9.8 

9.7 

9.6 

14.1 

13.3 

13.6 

13.0 

14.5 

11.6 
11.3 
11.4 
10.7 
11.4 


Excess  of 
"births  over 
deaths 
95,166 
86,834 
91,398 
88,090 
79,973 
55,316 
54,918 
48,431 
54,574 
44,914 

156,573 
150,084 
135,265 
145,972 
124,887 


Mate  natural  in* 

crease  per  1~,0 00 

population 

14,5 

13.1 

13.6 

12.9 

1370 

23.4 

21.8 

18.6 

22.0 

17.9 

17.8 
16.5 
14.7 
15.8 
14.9 


a  Bates  for  Quebec  have  been  calculated  on  provincial  estimates  of  population. 


croft,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  second  vice  president;        During  the  year  1928,  166,782  immigrants  ar- 
Charles   Bobbins,  of  Chicago,  third  vice  presi-    rived  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  an  increase  of 


dent.  Dr.  Myron  T.  Scudder,  New  York,  treas- 
urer; and  Lester  F.  Scott,  secretary  and  nation- 
al executive.  The  headquarters  of  the  organiza- 


7898  over  1927.  The  number  of  immigrants  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1926-27,  as  reported  by  the 
Dominion  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Coloni- 
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zation,  was  143,991.  The  principal  nationalities 
represented  include: 

British-English      30,935 

United  States  of  America 21,025 

Scotch    16,728 

German    15,222 

Ruthenian 10,061 

Irish    11,553 

Polish       6,704 

Magyar    4,941 

Finnish 5,268 

Jewish      4,863 

Slovak 4,284 

Norwegian     4,627 

Italian 3,466 

Swedish     3,321 

Jugo-Slav 2,102 

Belgian    2,149 

Dutch 2,243 

Scandinavian-Danish     2  255 

Welsh i;627 

Croatian    1,087 

Russian    1,296 

The  occupational  classification  was  given  as: 
Farming,  81,954;  labor,  8915;  mechanics,  9838; 
trading,  5358;  mining,  1364;  female  domestics, 
13,557;  other  classes,  23,005.  The  British  Empire 
Settlement  scheme,  from  its  inception  to  Jan. 
31,  1927,  cost  the  Dominion  Government  $1,146,- 
887;  $474,000  of  this  was  contributed  for  passage 
loans  and  $667,000  for  passage  grants.  Other  ex- 
penses not  recoverable  account  for  the  remainder. 

The  population  of  the  Dominion  of  June   1, 


their  numerical  importance  in  1921  were:  Koman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Anglicans,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Lutherans,  the  Greek  Church,  Jews, 
Mennonities,  and  Congregationalists.  Of  these  3,- 
389,636  were  Roman  Catholics,  1,409,407  Presby- 
terians, 1,407,994  Anglicans,  and  1,159,458  Metho- 
dists. See  CANADA,  UNITED  CHCBCH  OF. 

EDUCATION.  The  control  of  education  in  the 
Dominion  is  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  prov- 
inces. The  individual  articles  dealing  with  the 
provinces  contain  the  latest  available  statistics 
on  education  for  those  provinces.  Statistics  for 
Canada  as  a  whole  are  given  below, 

Higher  education  in  Canada  is  carried  on  in 
23  universities  and  8*2  colleges,  including  21  clas- 
sical colleges  in  Quebec.  Of  the  universities  six 
are  state  controlled  (New  Brunswick,  Toronto, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British 
Columbia)  ;  four  are  undenominational  (Dal- 
housie,  McGill,  Queen's,  and  Western) ;  while 
the  remainder  are  denominational.  The  23  uni- 
versities had  4120  professors,  etc.,  and  44,483 
students  in  1925-26  and  the  83  colleges  had  20,- 
791  students  enrolled  in  the  same  year.  Some  of 
the  better  known  denominational  colleges  in- 
clude: King's,  Acadia,  and  St.  Francis  Xayier 
in  Nova  Scotia;  Mt.  Allison  in  New  Brunswick; 
Laval  and  Bishop's  College  in  Quebec;  and  Mc- 
Master  and  Ottawa  in  Ontario. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS — 1926 


Provinces 
Ontario     

Tear  Ended 

Schools  • 

7,527 
7,857 
1,768 
1,444 
1,862 
1,068 
471 
3,041 
4,686 

Teachers 

17,880 
19,122 
3,320 
2,525 
4,067 
3,396 
616 
5,135 
4,864 

PujMs 

677,452 
499,027 
112,391 
80,769 
148,279 
101,688 
17,324 
148,245 
213,404 

Expenditure 
Dollars 

45,655,612 
28,980,568 
3,570,626 
2,901,3129 

8,805,106 

7,795,3"87 
454,«72 
9,558,877 
14,981,082 

Quebec     

.June  30[  1926  Sec."  "  1 

Nova   Scotia    

New    Brunswick    

....   June  30*  1926 

British  Columbia    

P.  E.   Island   

.  .   June  30'  1926 

Alberta      

Saskatchewan     

....   June  SO*  1926 

Total    , 

29,754 

60,925 

1,998,579 

122,701,259 

•  Where  possible  the  number  of  schoolhouses  is  given,    and    elsewhere   the   number   of   school   districts    with 
:hools  in  operation. 


operatii 

1027,  was  officially  estimated  to  have  been  9,~ 
519,220,  an  apparent  increase  of  approximately 
730,737  over  the  1921  census.  The  only  parts  of 
the  Dominion  for  which  gains  were  not  calculated 
was  the  Province  of  Prince  Kdward  Island  and 
the  Yukon  Territory.  A  1928  estimate  put  the 
population  at  0,658,000.  According  to  municipal 
statistics  for  1925,  the  population  of  some  of  the 
principal  Canadian  cities  in  that  year  was  as 
follows:  Montreal,  1)07,500;  Toronto,  550,691 
(1926);  Winnipeg,  191,356  (1926);  Vancouver, 
128,350;  Quebec,  124,341;  Hamilton,  122,238: 
and  Ottawa,  119,254  (1926). 

The  rcligioiw  denominations  in  the  order  of 


AGBICUI.TUBE,  ETC.  In  1026  there  were  57,099,- 
000  acres  of  arable  land  (about  3  per  cent  of  the 
land  area)  and  9,308,000  acres  of  pasture.  The 
aggregate  value  of  all  field  crops  in  1926  was 
$1404,083,000  and  $1,134,193,000  in  1927,  of 
which  the  principal  crops  were  wheat,  $439,340,- 
000;  oats,  $225,879,000;  hay,  alfalfa,  and  clover, 
$206,781,000,  Including  animal  products,  grosa 
farm  income  represents  an  annual  value  of  $!,- 
750,000,000,  The  official  estimate  of  Dee,  14,  1928» 
placed  the  value  of  principal  field  crops  Jor  that 
year  at  $1,054,000,000.  The  arfxxymjMunyiiig  table 
from  the  Commerce  T<wr  Book  for  1028  shows 
statistics  of  the  principal  field  erope. 


CROPS:  AREA,  PRODUCTION,  AND  YIELD  PER  AOBJS 


Arm  (thovxund*  of  ««w) 


Crop 

Wheat    

Bye 

Barley    

Gate    ".;*/„ 

Corn « 9 

Mixed   grain    ......  I 

Linseed 

Potatoes [I 

Hay,  alfalfa,  and  clover 
Foader    com  ..„«.« 


1&Q9- 

1&1S 

9,945 

117 
1,573 
9,597 

309 

502 
1,035 
.  483 
8,423  * 

292 


1921- 
1B25 

22,320 
1,428 
3,133 

15,008 
293 
844 
827 
631 

10,481 
651 


IBSfi 

22,896 

750 

3,647 

12,741 
210 
080 
738 
52  S 

10»»27 
580 


19*7 

22,460 

743 

3,508 

13,240 

182 

1,005 

476 

572 

llr13S 
471 


hwkels, 

1909-  19*1- 

19*5 

S74,024 


191$ 
107,119 
2,094 

45,275 
373,660 
17,297 
16,254 
12,040 
77,873 
12,284  «  : 
2,763  > 


20,900 
82,010 
510,170 

12,974 
20,205 

7,050 
91,558 
15,439  * 

5,746  * 


19*9  WS7 

407,136  440,025 
12,179  14,951 
99,987  96,938 

407,S79  467,195 
7,818  4,262 


5,995  4,885 

78,227  77,430 

17,082  »  19,527  » 

4,721  >       8,548  » 


TtoZdE  per  mere 

(bushel*) 
19*i~ 
19*9     19*7 

16.8        19.6 
14.0        20,1 

26.2  27.* 
34.0        35.8 

44.3  32.3 
S4.<$        $7,4 

8.5  1ft* 
149 .8      135.4 

1.6  *       1.8  » 
8,8  *       7.6  * 


'1910-1913,   »TJwt,  ihort  torn. 
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Toward  the  close  of  tlie  year,  the  total  wheat 
crop  for  1928  was  officially  estimated  at  500,613,- 
000  bushels  (spring  wheat,  481,647,000  bushels), 
with  the  average  yield  of  20.8  bushels  per  acre. 
The  substantial  reduction  from  earlier  estimates 
(550,482,000  bushels)  was  accounted  for  by  frost 
and  hail  damage,  which  affected  both  yield  and 
grade,  particularly  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
Nevertheless,  this  crop  was  the  largest  Canada 
had  ever  harvested,  and  the  final  return  to  farm- 
ers was  expected  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  for 
1927.  An  abundance  of  the  lower  grades  suitable 
for  feed  was  expected  to  react  favorably  on  sup- 
plies of  cattle  and  hogs.  The  yield  of  oats,  437,- 
505,000  bushels,  and  of  barley,  134,452,000 
bushels,  compare  with  similar  crops  in  1927  of 
439,712,000  and  96,938,000  bushels  respectively. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  principal  field  crops 
for  1928  was  $1,051,043,000,  a  decline  of  7.3  per 
cent  from  1927.  . 

The  dairying  industry  of  Canada  is  carried  on 
most  extensively  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  although 
there  are  dairy  factories  in  all  of  the  provinces. 
According  to  the  Canada  Year  Book  for  1927- 
28  there  were  in  1926,  1269  creameries,  1418 
cheese  factories,  334  combined  butter-and-eheese 
factories,  and  26  condensed-milk  factories.  The 
total  value  of  all  products  of  dairy  factories  for 
1926  was  $137,379,998  as  compared  with  $141,- 
406,623  in  1925.  The  output  of  Canadian  dairies 
for  1927,  according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  amounted  to  $133,927,256.  Creamery 
butter  increased  to  178,438,013  pounds  valued  at 
$66  070,160  in  1927,  as  compared  with  177,209,- 
287  pounds  worth  $61,753,390  in  1926.  Factory 
cheese  output  decreased,  amounting  to  138,026,- 
861  pounds  in  1927  valued  at  $25,517,355,  or 
33,704,770  pounds  and  $3,290,486  less  than  in 
1926. 

The  total  production  of  Canadian  maple  sugar 
for  the  1928  season  was  13,798,109  pounds  worth 
$2,269,686,  and  1,686,583  gallons  of  maple  sirup 
valued  at  $3,314,902,  a  total  production  valued  at 
$5,584,588.  Of  this  total  the  Province  of  Quebec 
produced  13,090,029  pounds  of  sugar  worth  $2,- 
094,405  and  909,646  gallons  of  sirup  worth  $1,- 
510,012,  a  total  value  of  $3,604,417. 

Fruit  Farming.  Many  portions  of  Canada  are 
admirably  adapted  for  this  industry,  the  best 
known  being  located  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Ontario,  and  British  Columbia.  Of  orchard 
fruits  apples  are  most  important,  and  in  number 
of  trees  and  quantity  of  production  greatly  ex- 
ceed all  others  combined,  although  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  and  small  fruits  are  grown  in 
abundance.  Extensive  vineyards  also  exist.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Oanada  Tear  Book  for  1927-28  the 
produetioh  of  the  more  important  fruits  in  1926 
with  the  value  was  as  follows:  Apples,  2,984,- 
230  barrels,  $15,776,222;  pears,  214,010  bushels, 
$567,127;  plums  and  prunes,  319,130  bushels, 
$5209182;  peaches,  226,465  bushels,  $527,663; 
cherries,  180,345  bushels,  $557,266 ;  strawberries, 
8J18a§00  quarts,  $1,809,885;  raspberries,  2,722,- 
500  quarts,  $653,400;  other  berries,  1,925,800 
quarts,  $346,644;  grapes,  38,400,000  pounds,  $1,- 
920,000. 

In  1926  33,356  acres  were  under  £060.000 
(chiefly  in  Ontario  and  Quebec),  and  the  produc- 
tion was  28,824,000  pounds  valued  at  $7,379,000. 

The  livestock  census  for  June,  1927,  showed 
9,172,000  cattle,  4,695,000  swine,  3,264,000  sheep, 
3,422,000  horses,  and  (1926)  49,641,472  poultry. 
The  total  production  of  eggs  for  1926  was  2373- 


080,399  dozens,  valued  at  $66,198,285.  The  wool- 
clip  for  the  same  year  was  17,180,270  pounds, 
valued  at  $3,780,000. 

FISHERIES.  In  addition  to  an  immense  salt- 
water fishing  area,  Canada  has  approximately 
220,000  square  miles  of  fresh  water  abundantly 
stocked  with  many  species  of  excellent  food  fishes. 
The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  stated  the 
value  of  production  of  the  fisheries  of  Canada 
for  the  year  1927  as  $49,460,600.  This  figure 
represents  the  value  of  the  fish  marketed,  whether 
sold  for  consumption  fresh,  or  canned,  cured  or 
otherwise  prepared.  Compared  with  the  year 
1926  a  decrease  of  $6,900,033,  or  12  per  cent, 
was  shown  in  the  value  of  the  product.  The  value 
in  1927,  however,  was  higher  than  any  one  of 
the  years  1920  to  1925  and  was  the  fifth  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry,  the  year  1926  be- 
ing the  third  highest. 

The  four  principal  kinds  of  fish,  viz.,  salmon, 
lobsters,  cod,  and  halibut,  all  showed  decreases, 
both  in  quantity  caught  and  in  value  marketed. 
The  catch  in  salmon  amounted  to  1,541,447  cwt., 
a  decrease  of  639,023  cwt.,  or  29  per  cent;  lob- 
sters 316,831  cwt.,  a  decrease  of  22,752  cwt.,  or 
7  per  cent;  cod,  1,987,803  cwt.,  a  decrease  of  755,- 
061  cwt.,  or  28  per  cent;  and  halibut,  329,032 
cwt.,  a  decrease  of  10,886  cwt.,  or  3  per  cent.  The 
total  marketed  value  of  these  four  kinds  of 
fish  was  $29,656,013,  a  decrease  of  $7,765,496. 
Herring  is  fifth  on  the  list  of  principal  kinds  of 
fish  and  showed  an  increase  in  catch  and  in 
marketed  value.  The  principal  items  of  prepared 
fish  are  canned  salmon  with  a  total  pack  in  1927 
of  1,363.235  cases,  a  decrease  of  703,583  cases; 
canned  lobsters,  113,937  cases,  a  decrease  of  9582 
cases;  canned  sardines,  240,091  cases,  an  increase 
of  22,499  cases;  dried  cod,  447,656  cwt.,  a  de- 
crease of  179,241  cwt;  and  dry-salted  herring, 
1,048,615  cwt.,  an  increase  of  109,968  cwt. 

The  value  of  the  vessels,  boats,  gear,  etc.,  used 
in  the  primary  operations  of  catching  and  landing 
the  fish  in  1927  was  $26,783,340,  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  $2,760,966,  or  11  per  cent. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  primary  op- 
erations was  63,303  compared  with  61,371  in 
1926.  The  number  of  fish-canning  and  curing 
establishments  in  operation  in  1927  was  776, 
with  a  total  capital  investment  of  $24,364,385, 
compared  with  831  establishments  and  a  capital 
of  $28,868,071  in  1926.  The  number  of  lobster 
canneries  was  438,  a  decrease  of  17;  the  number 
of  salmon  canneries,  81,  an  increase  of  two;  of 
sardine  and  other  fish  canneries,  six,  an  increase 
of  four;  of  fish-curing  establishments,  203,  a 
decrease  of  48;  and  of  reduction  plants,  33,  an 
increase  of  10.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  establishments  was  16,817,  compared  with 
17,408  in  1926. 

FORESTS.  It  has  been  officially  estimated  that 
the  total  area  of  land  covered  by  forests  is  1,- 
227,000  square  miles.  Less  than  *40  per  cent  of 
this  area,  however,  is  covered  with  commercial 
timber.  The  most  important  timber  areas  are  in 
Northern  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  British  Columbia. 
In  1926-27  the  value  of  manufactured  wood  and 
paper  exports  was  $175,237,502.  The  greater  part 
of  the  export  went  to  the  United  States,  which 
took  more  than  86  per  cent  of  the  exportable  sur- 
plus in  1926-27.  The  Crown  forests  belong  to 
the  provincial  governments,  except  in  Manitoba, 
Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan,  and  the  railway  belt 
(40  miles  wide)  in  British  Columbia,  where 
they  belong  to  the  Dominion. 
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FUB  INDUSTRY.  Canada  ranks  third  as  a  raw- 
fur  producing  country,  being  exceeded  only  by 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  The  value  of 
production  during  1926-27,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  were  available,  was  $18,833,977, 
which  represented  the  highest  valuation  since 
the  post-war  period  of  expansion.  The  comparable 
figures  for  preceding  years  were:  1025-26,  $15,- 
072,244;  1924-25,  $15,441,504;  and  1923-24,  $15-, 
043,817.  The  increased  value  of  the  1926-27 
production  was  attributable  primarily  to  the 
higher  prices  paid  for  the  principal  Canadian 
skins.  Although,  there  were  decreases  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  principal  kinds  of  pelts  taken,  the 
total  of  all  kinds  increased  from  3,686,148  to 
4,289,233,  attributable  to  a  very  large  extent  to 
a  gain  of  807,283  in  the  number  of  rabbit  skins 
produced.  This  pelt,  however,  is  one  of  the  least 
valuable  and  the  total  value  of  annual  produc- 
tion amounted  to  only  $123,753. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  trappers 
to  keep  foxes  caught  in  the  warm  weather,  alive, 
when  possible,  until  the  winter  season,  for  then 
the  fur  is  prime  and  consequently  much  more 
valuable.  From  this  custom  has  arisen  the  mod- 
ern industry  of  fur  farming.  Several  other  ani- 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  A  new  high  record  for 
mineral  production  in  Canada  was  set  in  1027, 
when  the  value  of  the  output  reached  $244,520,- 
098,  marking  a  gain  of  $4,090,000  or  1.7  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year's  record  total  of 
.$240,437,123.  Xew  output  records  for  all  time 
were  established  in  gold,  copper,  Iead9  and  zinc 
among  the  metals,  and  in  coal,  cement,  lime,  and 
gypsum  in  the  non-metal  and  structural  "ma- 
terials field.  Value  for  natural  gas  and  pe- 
troleum production  also  exceeded  any  recorded 
in  previous  years.  Increased  outputs,  in  com- 
parison with  the  totals  for  1926,  were  noted  in 
the  figures  for  arsenic,  cobalt,  copper,  gold,  lead, 
nickel,  platinum  metals,  zinc,  coal,  natural  ga«, 
petroleum,  gypsum,  pyrites,  clay  products,  ce- 
ment, limestone,  and  'gravel. 

The  following  table  supplied  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  the  values  of  prodw*- 
tion  for  metals,  fuels,  and  non-metals,  clay 
products  and  other  structural  materials  for 
the  years  1907,  1912,  1917,  and  1922  to  1927  in- 
clusive. 

The  preliminary  figures  covering  the  mineral 
production  of  Canada  for  1928  indicated  that 


VALUES  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OP  CANADA   BY  CLASSES,   1907,    1912,   1017,   AND   1922-1927 


Year 
1907      

Metallic 
«P42  426  607 

Non-Metallic 
Fuel*            Structural 
and  other          materials 
non-               and  clay 
metallic*            product* 
$31,275,546      ?12»863,Q49 
45,080,674         28,794,869 
63,354,363         19,837,311 
82,976,794        39,534,741 
91.936,732         37,751,381 
71,796,009         35,380,869 
71,851,801         37,649,234 
85,240,144        39,959,398 
88,498,024        42,886,492 

Total 

$86,865,202  * 
135,048,296 
189,646,821 
184,297,242 
214,079,331 
209,583,406 
226,583,333 
240,437,123 
244,520,098 

1912      

.  61  172,753 

1917           

.  .  .  .    .                .  .           .         106  455  147 

1922      

,  61,785  707 

1923      

...                     .                84  391  218 

1924      

,  102,406,528 

1925      

.       117  082  298 

1926      

115,337,581 

1927      

,                ,       113  135  582 

a  Total  includes  $300,000  allowed  for  products  not  reported. 


mals  are  being  raised  in  captivity,  notably  the 
mink,  raccoon,  skunk,  marten,  fisher,  beaver, 
and  muskrat,  but  more  Important  tlian  all  of 
the  rest  combined  is  the  silver  fox.  Fox  farming 
was  carried  on  in  all  tne  provinces  of  tne  Domin- 
ion, and  the  latest  figures  available,  for  1926, 
showed  2523  fox  farms  in  Canada  with  a  total 
of  51,612  animals,  47,657  being-  silver  foxes. 

Before  the  World  War  London  was  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  Canadian  furs.  In  the  post-war 
years,  however,  the  United  States  had  supplant- 
ed the  mother  country  in  this  trade  and  now 
takes  the  major  portion  of  the  pelts  exported 
from  Canada.  During  the  vear  ended  March, 
1928,  of  a  total  of  $24,315,244,  shipments  to  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $14,335,751,  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  $9,185,200.  Negligible 
quantities  went  to  other  countries. 


that  year  would  establish  a  new  high  record  in 
output,  both  in  volume  and  in  value.  The  Do- 
minion Bureau  of  Statistics  estimated  such 
production  at  $271,000,000,  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  over  1927  and  for  a  third  successive  year 
establishing  a  high  record.  Nickel  amounted  to 
93,789,000  pounds  as  against  $6,799,000  pounds 
in  1927  and  copper  was  191,944,000  pounds,  as 
compared  with  140,147,000  pounds  in  1927. 
""MAJTOFACTURES.  The  value  of  Canadian  manu- 
factures increased  markedly  sinee  1921.  The  ten 
leading  manufacturing  industries  are  pulp  and 
paper,  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  slaughter- 
ing and  meat  packing,  saw  mills,  butter  and 
cheese,  automobiles,  electric  light  and  power,  rub- 
ber goods,  cotton  yarn  and  cloth,  and  sugar  re- 
fineries. 


SXJMMABY  OF  STATISTICS  01*  MANUFACTURES 


3T<«N 
1910  « 

Eata"b- 

r                                 lish 
ment* 

19  218 

AUem- 
515.203 

Wage- 

emrners 

thousand* 
of 
Canadian 
dollars 

1,165,976 

added  ~bn 

mmdv^f 
Canadian 
dollars 

564,467 

Primary 
ftwt<» 

pVMMT, 

thousand 

1917          , 

22,838 

621,694 

552,  §68 

2,B7R,268 

1,882,181 

2,889 

1920           

.  ,  .  ,  23.E51 

609,586 

526,571 

3,772,250 

1,686,978 

8,576 

1922                

.  .  22,541 

474,430 

398,890 

2,482,209 

1,198,434 

8,612 

1928      

22,642 

525,267 

446,994 

2,781,166 

1,311,025 

3,762 

1924      , 

22,178 

S08,60S 

432,273 

2,695,054 

1,256,644 

4,800 

1925         , 

22,881 

544,225 

466,602 

2,948,545 

1,360,880 

St083 

1926      ...  .  

22,708 

581,527 

499,703 

8,247,808 

1,519,279 

.... 

* Establishments  with  5  hands  and  over;  a!  ortftbHsh meats  far  other  yearn  sfaowa. 
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According  to  an  estimate  prepared  by  The 
Financial  Post,  of  Toronto,  Canadian  revenue 
from  productive  industries  in  1928  attained  the 
record  total  of  $6,840,278,995,  representing  an 
increase  of  about  8  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  Agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  trapping, 
mining,  electric  power,  construction,  and  manu- 
factures all  brought  additional  revenues  to 
Canadian  producers,  although  crop  income  was 
lower.  On  the  basis  of  these  factors  alone  the 
per  capita  income  of  British  Columbia  amounted 
to  $926;  Ontario,  $908;  Alberta,  $732;  Saskat- 
chewan, $641;  Manitoba,  $553;  New  Brunswick, 
$438;  Nova  Scotia,  $372;  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  $344.  Alberta  was  the  only  province  to 
show  a  decline  from  the  previous  year,  because 
of  poor  wheat  yield.  These  figures  indicated  that 
the  western  provinces  provided  the  best  markets. 
Expansion  of  manufacturing  in  Ontario  was  call- 
ing forth  prosperity  in  that  province,  although 
in  Quebec  the  newsprint  situation  was  an  ad- 
verse factor. 

With  additions  of  222,000  horse  power  in  1927 
the  total  of  Canadian  hydroelectric  installa- 
tions amounted  at  the  end  of  1927  to  4,778,000 
horse  power  or  nearly  double  the  total  at  the 
end  of  1920.  The  outstanding  developments  of 
the  year  included  the  completion  of  a  high- 
voltage  transmission  line  from  Isle  Maligne  to 
the  city  of  Quebec,  135  miles,  and  progress  on 
the  construction  of  the  Ontario  Hydroelectric 
Power  Commission's  line  from  the  Gatineau 
River  in  Quebec  to  Toronto,  200  miles.  Among 
all  countries  Canada  ranked  next  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  developed  water  power, 
and  the  hydroelectric  current  generated  was 
greater  per  capita  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
potential  capacity  of  water  powers  at  ordinary 
minimum  flow  was  estimated  at  18,255,000  horse 
power.  The  capacity  of  installed  water  turbines 
in  1926  was  4,556,000  horse  power  as  compared 
with  975,000  an  1910  and  2,508,000  in  1920. 
Considerable  quantities  of  electric  current  were 
exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  the 
amount  in  1926  being  1,359,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours.  A  large  proportion  of  factory  machinery 
is  operated  by  electricity.  The  factories,  apart 
from  central  electric  stations,  had  in  1924  prime 
movers  of  1,282,000  horse  power. 

Bank  clearings  during  1928,  particularly  the 
gain  in  the  western  cities  reflected  general  pros- 
perity on  the  Dominion  as  well  as  operations 
upon  the  stock  exchanges.  Statistics  of  bank 
clearings  in  six  important  Canadian  cities  for  the 
years  1927  and  1928  were: 


0% 

Halifax     . 
Montreal 
Toronto    . . 
Winnipeg 
Oalgary    ., 
Vancouver 


1927  1928         Percent 

Increase 

$    160,582,910  $    185,678,418          16 

6,771,872,658  8,072,843,473          19 

6,484,985,731  7,674,864,018 

2,794,528,268  3,443,151,986 

' "'"         666,517,374 


436,380,349 

924,784,859     If109,375,'640 


18 
23 
53 
20 


COMMERCE.  According  to  the  condensed  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  1928, 
compiled  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, the  total  trade  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Mar.  31,  1928,  was  valued  at  $2,- 
359,412,000,  compared  with  $2,298,466,000  in 
1927,  and  $2,256,029,000  in  1926;  the  increase 
over  1927  amounting  to  $60,946,000  or  2.2  per 
cent,  and  over  1926  to  $103,383,000  or  4.6  per 
cent.  Imports  in  1928  show  a  decided  improve- 


ment over  1927  and  1926,  while  exports  show  a 
decline.  Imports  in  1928  amounted  to  $1,108,- 
956,000,  compared  with  an  importation  in  1927 
valued  at  $1,030,893,000,  and  in  1926  at  $927,- 
329,000;  the  increase  in  the  imports  over  1927 
amounting  to  $78,063,000  or  7.3  per  cent,  and 
over  1926  to  $181,627,000  or  19.6  per  cent.  Ex- 
port trade  (domestic  and  foreign  combined)  was 
valued  at  $1,256,456,000  in  1928,  at  $1,267,573,- 
000  in  1927,  and  $1,328,700,000  in  1926;  the 
decrease  in  1928  compared  with  1927  amount- 
ing to  $17,117,000  or  1.4  per  cent,  and  compared 
with  1926  to  $78,244,000  or  5.9  per  cent.  The 
domestic  exports  of  Canada  in  1928  totaled 
$1,228,208,000,  in  1927,  $1,252,158,000,  and  in 
1926,  $1,315,356,000;  the  decrease  in  1928  com- 
pared with  1927  amounting  to  $23,950,000  or 
1.9  per  cent,  with  1926  to  $87,148,000  or  6.7 
per  cent.  For  the  calendar  year  1928  imports 
were  valued  at  $1,220,317,000  and  exports  at  $1,- 
349,751,000.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
totaled  $825,740,612  an  increase  of  16.8  per  cent 
over  1927. 

TBADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Canada's 
total  trade  with  the  United  States  during  the 
year  ended  Mar.  31,  1928,  was  valued  at  $1,- 
216,090,000,  compared  with  a  similar  trade  in 
1927  valued  at  $1,166,357,000,  and  in  1926  at 
$1,094,570,000;  the  increase  over  1927  being 
$49,733,000  or  4.4  per  cent,  and  over  1926,  $121,- 
520,000  or  11.1  per  cent.  In  1928  Canada's  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$719,443,000,  in  1927  at  $687,022,000,  and  in 
1926  at  $608,618,000;  the  increase  in  1928  com- 
pared with  1927  amounting  to  $32,421,000  or 
4.7  per  cent,  and  with  1926  to  $110,825,000  or 
18.2  per  cent;  whereas  the  total  exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $496,647,000  in  1928, 
to  $479,335,000  in  1927,  and  to  $485,952,000  in 
1926;  the  increase  of  1928  over  1927  being  $17,- 
312,000  or  3.6  per  cent,  and  over  1926,  $10,- 
695,000  or  2.2  per  cent.  The  exports  of  Canadian 
produce  to  the  United  States  in  1928  totaled 
$478,006,000,  in  1927,  $466,422,000,  and  in  1926, 
$474,987,000;  the  increase  in  1928  compared 
with  1927  amounting  to  $11,584,000  or  2.5  per 
cent,  and  with  1926  to  $3,019,000  or  0.7  per 
cent. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  proposals  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Mar.  31,  1929,  as  presented  to  Par- 
liament on  February  16,  by  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter, included  reduction  of  the  income  tax  pay- 
able by  corporations  to  8  per  cent,  a  reduction 
in  the  sales  tax  from  4  to  3  per  cent,  and  im- 
portant revisions  in  the  tariff  schedules,  mostly 
downward.  It  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  in- 
come tax  payable  by  individuals  by  10  per  cent 
and  to  increase  the  personal  exemption  of  in- 
dividuals with  dependents.  The  total  revenue  for 
the  fiscal  year  1928-29  was  estimated  at  $419,- 
480,000;  estimated  expenditures  were  $364,- 
665,000. 

Although  the  figures  for  the  1927-28  budget 
on  page  133  are  estimates,  the  actual  totals  for 
that  year  did  not  show  much  variation.  The 
total  receipts  were  $429,701,000  and  the  tatal 
ordinary  expenditures,  $336,168,000. 

Collections  of  customs  duties  and  excise  taxes 
of  the  Department  of  National  Revenue  amount- 
ed to  $340,750,625  during  1928  as  compared  with 
$319,288,477  during  the  previous  year.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  about  7  per  cent. 

A  statement  of  the  department  of  finance  at 
Ottawa  showing  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Bo- 
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»-       1926-      1927- 
26,  27,  28, 

actual      actual      budget 
380,746  398,696  412,580 
127,355  141,969   153,800 
42,924     48,513      57,000 

55,572     47,386     55,300 


GOVERNMENT   RECEIPTS   AND    EXPENDITURES 
[Thousands  of  Canadian  Dollars] 


Ordinary    receipts    

Customs     

Excise    

War-tax  revenue: 

Income    tax    

Sales,    checks,    transpor- 
tation,  etc 

Miscellaneous  taxes   . . . 

Canals      

Post  office 

Interest  on  investments  . . 

All    other    

Special  receipts    

Ordinary   expenditures    .... 

Debt   charges    

National   defense    

Pensions    

Public    works,    chargeable 
to   income    

Railways       and       canals, 
chargeable  to  income  . 

Post  office   ............. 

Soldiers'    civil    reestablish- 
ment    

Subsidies  to  Provinces   . . 

AH    other    

Special  expenditures    . 

Capital  expenditures    .... 

Loans  and  advances,  non- 
active 


98,097 

3,627 

921 

30,334 

8,535 

13,381 

2,148 

320,660 

131,576 

10,717 

37,199 


105,613 
3,167 

29,069 

8,559 

14,420 

1,757 

319,548 

129,675 

13,086 

37,903 


88,000 
3,170 
(•) 

31,000 
10,190 

14,320 

6,900 

333,730 

128,700 

15,950 

39,380 


throughout  the  entire  winter,  whenever  feasible, 
and  confidently  expected  to  have  the  road  com- 
pleted to  within  20  miles  of  the  Fort  Churchill 
terminal  by  April,  1929.  (See  preceding-  YEAR 
BOOK.)  Although  extensive  grading  work  was 
necessary  over  the  last  20  miles  it  was  ex- 
pected -that  trains  would  be  running  to  Fort 

STATISTICS  OF  RAILWAYS 


13,416     11,178      15,500 

3,038        (°)  1,369 

30,500     31,007     32,250 


7,706  6,977 
12,375  12,517 
74,133  77,205 

6,521 
16,798 


4,958 
19,559 


6,820 
12,517 

81,244 

7,115 

21,405 


11,206     11,569        2,415 


*  Included  under  "All  other." 

minion  as  of  Aug.  31,  1928,  gave  the  funded 
debt  as  $2,305,604,000,  as  compared  with  $2,- 
480,752.000  on  Aug.  31,  1927 — a  reduction  of 
more  than  $83,000,000.  The  total  liabilities  of 
the  Dominion  were  $2,740,656,000,  a  decrease  of 
more  than  $41,000,000.  The  total  net  debt  was 
$2,229,574,400  a  decrease  of  $6,107,000  from 
July  31  and  a  decrease  of  $54,471,000  from  Aug. 
31/1927.  The  total  amount  of  notes  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  chartered  banks  in  cir- 
culation August  31  was  $196,838,205;  provincial 
notes  aggregated  $27,623.  The  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance held  $76,898,498  in  gold  on  that  date 
against  the  notes  in  circulation  and  $2,999,082 
against  savings  banks  deposits. 

SHIPPING.  The  merchant  marine  on  June  30, 
1927,  consisted  of  896  vessels  of  1,255,231  gross 
tons.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  in  the 
foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31, 
1927,  was  21,382  of  23,224,000  tons  (with  cargo)  ; 
cleared,  20,923  vessels  of  22,925  tons  (also  with 
cargo).  The  statistics  for  coastwise  trade,  in- 
cluding rivers  and  lakes,  showed  arrivals  of  92,- 
222  vessels  of  43,125,000  tons  and  departures  of 
90,814  vessels  of  42,617,000  tons. 

KAIOTAYS.  About  one-half  of  the  railway 
mileage  of  Canada  is  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  Canadian  National  Railways  Sys- 
tem. In  1926  this  system  operated  22,681  miles 
of  line,  carried  22,240,000  passengers  and  74,- 
156,000  short  tons  of  freight,  and  had  gross 
receipts  of  $275,570,000.  The  principal  private 
railway  is  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  in  1926 
operated  14,894  miles  of  line,  carried  13,560,- 
000  passengers  and  33,593,000  short  tons  of 
freight,  and  had  gross  receipts  of  $198,026,000. 
The  accompanying  table  covers  data  for  all  steam 
railways. 

The  year  1928  was  marked  fey  the  isxeecd- 
ingly  rapid  construction  of  tte  new  Hudson  Bay 
Railroad,  and  its  connecting  BBC  to  the  FUra 
Flon  mine.  On  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  steel 
was  being  laid  at  a  rate  of  about  one  mile  a 
day.  The  engineers  intended  to  continue  the  work 


Length    of    line miles. . 

Length  of  all  tracks ..  do ... 
Locomotives    number. 

Passenger  cars do. . 

Freight    cars     do. . 

Average  capacity 

short  tons .  . 

Passengers  carried 

thousands. . 

Passenger-miles    . .  millions . . 
Freight  carried 

1000  short  tons. . 

Ton-miles millions . . 

Train-miles. .  .thousands. . 

Car-miles millions. , 

Gross  receipts  * 

....$1000  Canadian.. 
Passenger  service. . .  do . . , 
Freight  service .....  do ... 


1913  a  1923         1926 

29,304  39,665      40,352 

33,223  51,936     54,279 

5,119  5>J7        5,679 

5,090  6,785       6,848 

.    182,221  229,014  221,255 


32.1 


30,4 


36.8 


46,186     44,834  42,686 

3,266        3,076  2,999 

106,903   118,200  122,477 

23,033     34,068  34,153 

67,320     61,346  60,176 

1,593       2,195  2,288 

256,703  478,338  493,600 

74,432   119,627  117,831 

174,686  339,984  359,855 


m  Year  ended  June  30.  &  Including  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts not  shown  separately. 

Churchill  by  August,  1929.  The  Manitoba  & 
Northern  Railway,  extending  from  the  Hudson 
Bay  road  to  the  Flin  Flon  mine,  a  distance  of 
about  f>0  miles,  was  completed  on  September  22, 
three  months  before  the  time  specified  in  the 
contract.  The  contractors  were  paid  a  bonus 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  this  ex- 
tremely rapid  work.  Early  completion  was 
stressed  because  of  the  necessity  of  transporting 
25,000  tons  of  material  for  the  construction  of 
a  power  plant  at  Island  Falls  from  Flin  Flon 
to  the  site  of  the  plant  by  a  winter  road  65 
miles  in  length.  The  initial  development  at  the 
new  plant  will  be  about  30,000  horse  power  and 
it  will  cost  $7,000,000. 

NEW  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION— 192.8 

Nova  Scotia 0.27  * 

Quebec 1.30 

Ontario 15.00 

Manitoba * 146.10 

Saskatchewan 333.30 

Alberta    220.90 

Total,   Canada 722.87 

•  Second  track. 

The   construction    of   new    railway   lines   In 

•  Canada  according  to  the  Railway  Age    (New 

York)   showed  a  marked  increase  in  1928  over 

19279  amounting  to  723  miles,  as  computed  with 

310  miles  in  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of 
413  miles,  or  133  per  cent.  This  increase  was 
greater  than  that  for  any  year  since  the  oat- 
break  of  the  World  War  stopped  all  construe- 
tioa  activities  in  1§I4.  Of  ito  1928  total,  tte 
Canadian  National  built  201  miles  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  37$  miles,  principally  in  the 
Western  provinces.  The  Hudson  Bay  Railway 
was  extended  50  miles,  and  the  branch  to  the 
Flin  Flon  mining  district  from  a  connection,  with 
the  Hudson  Bay  Bear  the  Pas,  Man.,  87  mites* 
was  completed. 

Total  cascadings  for  the  year  1028  were  2,- 
053,095,  or  0  per  cent  higher  ttoa  1927,  Hie 
1S28  figtires  established  a  record. 
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On  Mar.  31,  1926  tliere  were  378,269  miles  of 
highway  of  which  323,629  miles  were  earth  and 
47,177  were  gravel,  and  the  remainder  concrete 
and  macadam.  The  number  of  motor  vehicles 
in  1927  was  950,000,  of  which  841,000  were 
passenger  cars  and  109,000  were  trucks  and 
busses.  Tourist  traffic  was  estimated  to  have 
increased  50  per  cent  during  1927  and  in  all 
probability  added  in  excess  of  $200,000,000  to 
Canadian  income.  An  official  estimate  of  tourist 
traffic  compiled  in  1927  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  credits  the  United  States  with  all 
but  $5,000,000  of  the  total  1926  tourist  expendi- 
ture of  $190,000,000.  This  was  approximately 
twice  the  expenditure  in  1920.  In  1927  .there 
were  12,440  post  offices;  in  1926,  52,961  miles 
of  telegraph  line  and  3,306,214  miles  of  tele- 
phone wire,  and  1,201,008  instruments  in  use. 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  power  is  exercised  in 
the  King's  name  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  acting  through  a  responsible  ministry 
or  cabinet.  Legislative  power  is  in  a  Parliament 
of  two  houses :  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Commons, 
the  former  consisting  of  96  members  appointed 
for  life  and  the  latter  of  245  members  in  accord- 
ance with  the  distribution  act  of  1924,  elected 
for  five  years  (unless  sooner  dissolved)  by 
popular  vote,  including  woman  suffrage.  Women 
are  eligible  for  election  to  Parliament.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General in  1928  was  Viscount  Willingdon. 
As  a  result  of  the  election  of  Sept.  14,  1926, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  composed  of  the 
following  parties:  Liberals,  118;  Conservatives, 
91;  Liberal-Progressives,  11;  United  Farmers 
of  Alberta,  11;  Progressives,  9;  Labor,  3;  and 
Independent,  2.  The  cabinet  as  formed  on  Sept. 
25,  1926,  is  as  follows:  Prime  Minister,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  External  Affairs,  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  King;  Finance  and  Receiver 
General,  James  A,  Robb;  National  Defense,  Col. 
J.  L,  Ralston;  Postmaster  General,  Peter  J. 
Veniot;  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment  and 
Public  Health,  James  H.  King;  Justice  and 
Attorney-General,  Ernest  Lapointe;  National 
Revenue,  W.  D.  Euler;  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Pierre  J.  A.  Cardin;  Secretary  of  State,  Fer- 
nand  Rinfret;  Railways  and  Canals,  Charles  A. 
Dunning;  Interior,  Indian  Affairs,  and  Mines, 
Charles  Stewart;  Agriculture,  William  R. 
Motherwell;  Public  Works,  John  C.  Elliott; 
Trade  and  Commerce,  James  Malcolm;  Solicitor 
General,  Lueien  Cannon;  Immigration  and 
Colonization,  Robert  Forke;  Labor,  Peter  Heen- 
an;  Minister  without  Portfolio,  Senator  Raoul 
Dandurand. 

HISTORY.  The  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment in  the  spring  spent  considerable  time  dis- 
cussing the  budget  (see  above  under  Finance) 
and  the  status  of  the  Dominion  under  the  results 
of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926.  (See  YEAR 
BOOK  for  that  year.)  It  became  increasingly  plain 
that  both  parties  in  Canada  expected  the  Gov- 
ernment to  assert  its  independence  and  free- 
dom from  any  kind  of  control  at  London  to  a 
greater  degree  as  time  went  on.  Along  these 
lines  may  be  mentioned  the  appointment  of 
Dominion  diplomatic  agents  to  Japan  and  Paris. 
These  representatives  were  virtually  full-fledged 
ambassadors  and  were  capable  of  carrying  on 
negotiations  with  these  countries  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  representative  in  Washington 
does  for  the  Dominion  Government.  It  was  also 
proposed  during  the  year  to  have  a  diplomatic 
representative  of  Great  Britain  appointed  to 


serve  at  Ottawa,  inasmuch  as  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  was  merely  the  personal  rep- 
resentative of  the  British  King. 

One  of  the  problems  that  the  new  representa- 
tive in  Japan  would  have  to  deal  with  almost 
immediately  was  the  question  of  Oriental  im- 
migration on  the  west  coast,  particularly  in 
British  Columbia.  This  province  was  passing 
through  all  the  stages  that  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  Californians  in  recent  years.  The 
Japanese  and  Chinese  laborers  with  their  lower 
standards  of  living  were  nocking  to  the  Canadian 
shores  and  seriously  interrupting  the  economic 
progress  of  the  Canadian  people.  British  Colum- 
bia was  helpless  to  deal  with  the  matter,  inas- 
much as  they  had  no  direct  share  in  foreign 
affairs  and  the  question  of  immigration  was 
subject  to  treaty  relations.  The  province  de- 
manded that  immigration  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  and  that  those  immigrants 
of  the  Far  East  who  were  already  in  British 
Columbia  should  be  sent  back.  British  Columbia 
was  also  desirous  of  passing  alien  land  laws 
and  education  laws  similar  to  those  which  caused 
so  much  friction  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  a  few  years  ago.  Japan,  of  course,  stood 
on  her  treaty  rights  and  stated  again  and 
again  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  British 
Columbia  but  could  only  deal  with  Canada  as 
a  unit. 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada remained  very  cordial  during  the  year.  The 
Royal  Commission  on  Customs  and  Excise 
brought  in  its  report  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  and  stated  that  there  was  a  tremendous 
amount  of  illegal  smuggling  going  on  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
liquor.  The  Commission  made  several  recommen- 
dations to  stop  this  practice,  among  which  might 
be  mentioned  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  private 
firms  to  ship  liquor,  the  reduction  of  the  penalty 
for  smuggling  in  order  to  get  more  convictions, 
the  increase  of  the  number  and  standards  of 
the  border  patrol,  and  the  seizure  of  vessels  be^ 
lieved  to  be  engaged  in  this  trade.  It  was 
planned  to  hold  a  joint  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject early  in  1929. 

CANADA,  THE  UNITED  CHURCH  OF.  Under 
this  designation  a  single  body  was  formed  in 
1925  by  the  union  of  the  Congregational 
Churches,  the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada.  The  Methodist  Church- 
es of  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  union.  Following  upon  the  formal 
consummation  of  the  union,  June  10,  1925,  a 
total  of  400  congregations,  mostly  in  smaller 
towns  and  rural  districts,  amalgamated  into 
approximately  one-half  that  number  of  self-sup- 
porting charges,  the  number  of  these  local  con- 
solidations within  the  Conferences  being  as 
follows:  British  Columbia,  45;  Alberta,  23; 
Saskatchewan,  38;  Manitoba,  22;  London,  36; 
Hamilton,  30;  Toronto,  60;  Bay  of  Quinte,  24; 
Montreal  and  Ottawa,  45;  Maritime  Conference, 
87 ;  Newfoundland,  none.  After  union  came  into , 
effect,  285  new  fields  of  home-mission  status 
were  opened  under  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
each  of  these  285  fields  including  between  three 
and  four  places  at  which  public  worship  was 
inaugurated  and  regularly  conducted.  It  fol- 
lowed that  nearly  1000  communities  were  served 
in  1928,  in  areas  previously  unoccupied  by  any 
Church.  In  the  same  period  375  fields  which 
were  formerly  aid-receiving  became  self-support- 
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ing  and  passed  off  the  home-mission  list.  Tliere 
were  1571  fields  on  the  home-mission  list  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  4368  preaching  places 
in  these  pastoral  charges. 

At  three  successive  General  Councils,  held  in 
1925,  1920,  and  1928,  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  went  forward.  The  third 
General  Council,  held  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
in  September,  1928,  took  action  looking  to  a 
strong  evangelistic  movement  in  the  period  lead- 
ing up  to  the  nineteenth  centenary  of  Pentecost 
in  1030.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  fourth  Gen- 
eral Council  in  London,  Ont.,  in  19*30.  General 
statistics  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31 1  19*27,  show- 
ed the  following  returns:  Conferences,  11;  Pres- 
byteries, 115;  communicants,  637,750,  an  in- 
crease of  37,528  since  Mar.  31,  1926;  number  of 
families  under  pastoral  care,  395.724;  number  of 
persons  under  pastoral  care,  1,418,351;  members 
of  Sunday  schools,  619,570,  about  300  new  Sun- 
day schools  having  been  formed  during  the  year 
1927.  The  Moderator  of  the  General  Council 
for  1928-30,  was  the  Right  Eev.  William  T. 
Ounn.  D.M.A.,  D.D.,  and  the  secretary,  the  Rev. 
T.  Albert  Moore,  D.D.,  421  Wesley  *  Buildings, 
Toronto  2,  Ont. 

CANALS.  While  ship  canals  show  their  great 
economic  value,  and  the  completion  of  the  Wei- 
land  Ship  Canal  in  Canada,  under  construction 
in  1928,  was  awaited  with  great  interest,  the 
inland  canal  system  in  America  appears,  in  spite 
of  recent  agitation  for  increased  expenditure, 
to  have  reached  its  culmination  many  years  ago. 
"By  1928  over  three  quarters  of  the  American 
inland  canal  system  had  been  abandoned  and 
the  only  great  recent  experiment,  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal,  continued  to  be  a  seven- 
million-dollar  annual  burden  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  State  and  carried  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
designed  traffic.  In  Europe  conditions  as  regards 
speed  in  transportation  and  low  labor  costs  for 
loading,  unloading,  and  ^  transhipping,  still  en- 
couraged canal  construction. 

IXLAXD  ATLANTIC  WATERWAY.  During  the 
rear  some  work  was  done  on  this  system  which 
ultimately  would  make  it  possible  for  small 
vessels  to  go  from  Boston  to  Virginia  by  an  in- 
land route.  .  . 

THE  CAPE  COD  CANAL.  Built  by  private  inter- 
ests in  1914,  and  connecting  Buzzards  and  Massa- 
chusetts bays,  this  canal  was  purchased  by  the 
Government  during  the  year  for  about  $1*2,000,- 
000  and  was  to  become  a  toll-free  part  of  the 
Atlantic  inland  waterway.  Another  link  was  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  a  historic  work, 
taken  over  by  the  Government  in  1919. 

OHIO  PwiVEB  CANALIZATION.  The  United  States 
Government  engineers  continued  the  works  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  destined  to  provide 
a  9-foot  depth  for  its  entire  length  of  068  miles. 
Two  fixed,  and  forty-eight  movable,  dams  were 
required  and  locks  generally  110  x  6<M)  feet  in 
size  were  being  built.  From  the  technical  new- 
point  it  is  an  interesting  piece  of  work,  but  it 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  an  expenditure  of 
over  100  million  dollars  for  this  purpose  would 
be  justified  by  the  traffic  developed. 

GERMAN  CANALS.  Details  are  lacking,  but  it 
was  reported  that  three  important  works  were 
under  way  in  Germany.  Indeed  the  Bhine-Danufcs 
Canal  was  pratetically  finished  and  had  been 
opened  in  large  part  to  traffic  for  «n»  *ixne- 
The  so-called  Midland  Canal  joining  the  Kliena- 
nian-Westfalian  industrial  district  with  central 


Germany  was  expected  to  be  completely  in  serv- 
ice by  11)30.  The  Hanskanal  from  the  Khur  to 
Hamburg,  on  the  other  hand,  while  under  con- 
struction, would  take  some  eight  years  to  com- 
plete. 

THE  MURRAY  RIVEB  WOBKS.  AUSTRALIA.  Rapid 
progress  was  being  made  on  these  great  naviga- 
tion and  irrigation  works  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  Australia.  The  Murray  River,  with  its 
principal  branrli,  the  Darling,  empties  into  the 
sea  near  Adelaide  in  South  Australia,  and  this 
State  had  Ion*  been  interested  in  improving  it 
for  navigation.  On  the  other  hand,  "New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  in  whose  territory  it  rises, 
were  interested  primarily  in  irrigation  develop- 
ment. South  Australia  began  works  in  1911, 
after  ineffective  attempts  to  secure  cooperation 
with  its  sister  States.  The  AH:  of  1015,  how- 
ever, brought  about  an  effective  scheme  for 
concerted  action  between  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  and  the  three  States  and  work  since 
had  gone  forward  on  a  project  which  had  "been 
changed  more  or  less  from  time  to  time  but 
which  involved  an  expenditure  of  some  35  or 
40  million  dollars.  The  most  important  works 
were  the  two  dams  forming  storage  reservoirs 
at  Lake  Victoria  on  the  lower  and  at  Mitta 
Mitta  on  the  upper  Murray,  a  stream  which  is 
in  some  years  navipralrle  at  all  times  for  as  much 
as  1 100  *  miles  from  its  mouth  while  in  other 
years  it  dries  up  in  part  and  may  be  navigable 
for  only  one  month. 

The  "scheme  involves  some  000  miles  of  the 
Murray,  the  costs  being  met  in  part  by  the 
Commonwealth  and  by  the  construction  of 
separate  works  by  the  State  most  vitally  in- 
terested. The  lowest  lock  and  weir  at  Blanche- 
town  were  put  in  service  in  1922T  no  regulating 
works  being  required  in  the  170  miles  below 
this  point.  Between  Blanehetown  and  lake 
Victoria  six  other  similar  works  were  necessary 
which  would  also  facilitate  the  irrigation  of 
several  thousand  acres.  Several  other  weirs  and 
locks  follow,  and  in  the  Kerang  district,  north 
of  Melbourne,  where  some  85,000  acres  of  land 
have  been  under  irrigation  by  the  use  of  two 
depressions,  Kerang  Lake  and  Kow  swamp,  flow- 
is  insured  by  means  of  the  Torrumbany  Weir 
and  Lock  completed  in  1923.  The  greatest  single 
work  is  the  Mitta  Mitta  Dam  at  the  junction 
of  this  river  with  the  Murray.  This  dam,  an 
earth  structure  with  concrete  core  wall  and  a 
concrete  sluice  and  spillway  and  of  a  total 
length  of  6300  feet,  will  submerge  s®n»  00 
square  miles  and  will  store  two  million  «ere 
feet  of  water.  It  was  under  eonstnicti«»  in  192ft. 

WELLANB  CANAI*.  Probably  the  mast  impor- 
tant canal  work  in  the  new  world  in  progress 
and  nearing  completion  in  1928,  was  the  Wei- 
land  Ship  Canml  whifh  would  join  lakes  Eri* 
and  Ontario.  Although  this  work  was  started 
in  1913,  construction  was  held  up  due  to  the* 
World  War,  tat  was  resumed  later  and  the 
contract  for  the  last  section  was  let  IB  1925. 
It  was  expected  that  the  work  would  be  com- 
pleted in  1930.  Seven  locks,  among  the  largest 
in  the  world,  were  to  replace  the  numerous  small 
locks  of  the  'existing  maul.  An  unfortunate  ae- 
eident  m  August,  3t28.  wrecked  one  of  the  huge 
carnal  gates— *  mitering  leaf  82%  feet  high  was 
overturned  by  a  falling  crane—but  the  Canadian 
Government  was  carrying  the  work  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

This  canal  was  designed  to  permit  lake  ship- 
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ping  to  reach  ports  on  Lake  Ontario  and  doubt- 
less would  have  an  important  effect  on  -traffic 
routes  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Seaboard,  There  are,  of  course,  two  possi- 
bilities. Either  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Great 
Lakes-Hudson  ship  canal  may  be  built,  or  ports 
may  be  established  on  Lake  Ontario,  supersed- 
ing to  a  considerable  extent  the  Lake  Erie  ports, 
for  transshipment  from  lake  steamers  to  rail- 
roads. The  St.  Lawrence  project  was  still  tied 
up  in  international  complications  and  the  Great 
Lakes-Hudson  Canal,  because  of  physical  and 
operating  difficulties  as  well  as  the  New  York 
Barge  Canal  failure,  also  seemed  rather  remote. 
The  Canadian  Government  had,  therefore,  already 
selected  Prescott,  Ontario,  a  town  well  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  below  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Ontario,  as  a  site  for  a 'new  port.  On  the  Ameri- 
can side  no  official  action  was,  of  course,  pos- 
sible, but  Oswego  would  naturally  hope  to  profit 
by  such  extension  of  the  Great  Lakes  steam- 
ship lines  into  Lake  Ontario  as  may  occur, 

CHICAGO  DRAINAGE  and  ILLINOIS  CANALS.  Al- 
though the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  was  built 
primarily  to  enable  Chicago  to  discharge  her 
drainage*  into  the  unper  Mississippi  Valley  in- 
stead of  Lake  Michigan,  her  source  of  water 
supply,  it  will  become  in  the  near  future  a 
connecting  link  in  a  waterway  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Mississippi.  This  will  be  made 
possible  through  the  construction  of  a  connect- 
ing Illinois  waterway,  63  miles  long  from  the 
Drainage  Canal  at  Lockport  to  the  Illinois 
River  at  Starved  Rock.  It  was  expected  that  the 
work  would  be  completed  by  1930.  The  canal 
was  to  be  200  feet  wide  with  9  feet  depth  of 
water  and  will  require  five  locks  110  x  600  feet. 
Provision  also  was  made  by  Congress  for  a 
9-foot  depth  in  the  Illinois  River  from  Starved 
Rock  to  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  meantime  the  whole  Chicago  Drainage 
and  water  supply  problem  was  under  discus- 
sion. Inasmuch  as  the  apportionment  of  Great 
Lakes  water  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  Niagara  Falls — 36,000  sec.  ft.  (cubic 
feet  per  second)  to  Canada  and  20,000  sec.  ft.  to 
United  States — was  assumed  to  have  been  based 
on  an  allowance  for  the  Chicago  and  other  Amer- 
ican diversions  including  the  New  York  Barge 
Canal,  and  because  of  its  effect  on  navigation  in 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  diversion  by  Chicago  was 
vigorously  attacked  by  other  States  and  became  a 
major  economic  and  water-rights  problem.  New 
York  was  interested  in  the  hope  of  increased 
power  opportunities  at  Niagara.  The  Great  Lakes 
cities  also  were  interested  due  to  the  lowering  of 
the  lake  level  and  because  of  the  precedent  set  by 
the  Chicago  diversion.  A  report  by  a  board  of 
review,  consisting  of  over  25  well-known  engi- 
neers, in  1925,  while  apparently  intended  to  set 
the  seal  of  engineering  approval  on  the  Chicago 
diversion,  was  generally  accepted  as  being  merely 
a  technical  statement  of  Chicago's  interests  in 
the  matter.  la  the  same  year  the  United  States 
War  Department  increased  the  allowance  for 
diversion  from  4167  sec.  ft.  which  had  been  au- 
thorised at  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal  in  1900,  to  8500  see.  ft.  not  inclusive  of  the 
diversion  for  water  supply,  which  averaged  1200 
to  1500  sec.  ft.,  making  a  "total  of  about  10,000 
sec.  ft.  The  permit  was  for  five  years  and  set 
forth  certain  conditions  to  be  observed,  one  of 
which  relating  to  the  reduction  of  waste  through 
metering  has  certainly  not  Ijeem  met* 


Following  the  granting  of  this  permit,  action 
was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  by  thir- 
teen States  affected  by  the  diversion  and  ques- 
tioning the  legal  rights  of  Chicago  therein. 
Charles  E.  Hughes  was  appointed  special  master 
to  report  on  the  subject  which  he  did  late  in 
1927,  but  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  up  to  the  end  of  1928.  Briefly, 
Judge  Hughes  recommended  that  the  complaint 
of  the  thirteen  States  be  dismissed  and  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  the  War  Department  had 
authority  under  Congress  to  grant  such  permits, 
to  impose  reasonable  conditions  and  to  judge 
whether  they  had  been  complied  with.  If  this 
was  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  case 
doubtless  would  go  to  Congress.  The  proposed 
Delaware  development  for  New  York's  water 
supply,  involving  an  interstate  source,  was  also 
being*  held  up  pending  the  outcome  of  the  Chi- 
cago controversy.  See  Journal  American  Water 
Works  Association,  vol.  xix  (1928). 

See  also  PANAMA  CANAL;  SAULT  STE.  MAEIE, 
CANALS  AT;  SUEZ  CANAL. 

CAINTAIIY  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  small  is- 
lands off  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa,  belong- 
ing to  Spain.  Area,  2810  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, Jan.  1,  1927,  estimated  at  503,151.  The 
capital  is  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe,  with  an  esti- 
mated population  in  1927  of  52,757.  The  next 
largest  city  is  Las  Palmas,  with  a  population 
of  67,122  in  1920.  The  University  of  Seville 
maintains  an  educational  establishment  in  the 
Canaries  and  is  in  charge  of  higher  education. 
There  is  regular  steamship  communication  with 
Spain.  The  islands  are  under  the  administration 
of  continental  Spain  through  a  local  governor. 
CA3OEBRA.  The  new  Federal  capital  of 
Australia.  (See  AUSTRALIA.) 

CAHCEB.  ECONOMIC  Loss  THEOUGH  CANCER. 
According  to  statistics  compiled  by  Dr.  Dublin 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  cancer 
costs  on  an  average  $1000  for  medicine  and 
nursing  alone.  If  we  multiply  this  figure  by 
110,000,  the  number  of  cancer  deaths  in  the 
United  States  yields  an  annual  cancer  bill  of 
$110,000,000.  But  if  the  economic  value  of  the 
victims  is  computed  on  a  basis  of  earning  capac- 
ity, which  of  course  varies  with  the  various  age 
groups,  the  cancer  losses  amount  to  more  than 
1580,000,000  annually  which  when  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  disease  brings  the  total  up  to  $800,- 
000,000.  If  this  great  loss  were  due  to  the  forces 
of  nature,  as  shown  in  inundations,  hurricanes, 
earthquakes,  etc.,  expert  engineers  would  be 
asked  to  concentrate  all  of  their  energies  on 
the  problem.  But  if  human  life  alone  is  at  stake 
without  any  property  considerations  there  is 
much  less  of  care  and  anxiety.  If  all  of  the 
potentially  valid  agencies  could  be  mobilized  and 
coordinated,  there  might  be  some  hope  of  bring- 
ing cancer  under  control,  as  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  other  social  maladies. 

Is  CANCEK  A  DISEASE  OP  THE  ELDEKLY?  Blu- 
menthal,  the  director  of  the  Berlin  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research,  asks  this  question  in  the 
Arc"hiv  f.  Verdatw>ngskrcLnJcheitent  vol.  43,  p.  82. 
Cancer  is  regarded  as  a  disease  of  metabolism 
and  all  metabolic  affections  are  most  prevalent 
in  middle  and  advanced  years.  After  70  there 
is  no  further  tendency  to  increase,  but  in  many 
statistics  to  decrease;  which  is  readily  explained 
by  the  general  increase  of  the  death  rate.  With, 
increasing  years  there  is  a  decline  in  the  re- 
sistance to  all  disease,  so  that  where  there  has 
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been  a  cancer  menace  in  the  shape  of  local  ir- 
ritation and  disease,  this  menace  is  increased. 
Kevertheless  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  state 
that  old  age  per  se  is  a  predisposition.  We  know 
further  ^  that  a  long  period  of  incubation  often 
amounting  to  many  years  lies  between  the  first 
application  of  the  causes  and  the  final  results. 
This  incubation  period  undoubtedly  varies  with 
the  kind  of  cancer,  the  locality  and  the  exciting 
cause,  but  the  reason  why  most  young  folk  es- 
cape cancer  may  be  linked  up  with  the  extremely 
long  incubation  period. 

ALKALINE  THBOBY  OF  CANCER.  While  the  con- 
dition known  as  acidosis  is  responsible  for  much 
disease,  it  seems  favorable  to  a  few  ailments} 
as  epilepsy  and  cancer.  It  appears  that,  in  an 
address  by  Dr,  E.  McDonald,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Cancer  Institute,  delivered  be- 
fore the  American  Chemical  Society  Institute, 
the  speaker  accused  alkalinity  as  the  decisive 
factor  in  causing  cancer.  Whatever  facilitates 
lowered  acidity  acts  as  a  contributory  cause 
and  whatever  raises  it  should  act  beneficially. 
Subjects  with  acidosis  he  found  were  immune. 
Irradiation  acts  favorably  because  it  reduces 
alkalinity.  The  author  was  by  no  means  the  first 
to  bring  out  this  theory  for  the  entire  trend 
of  modern  chemical  research  has  long  pointed 
in  this  direction.  Practical  application  of  this 
principle  will  not  be  a  simple  matter  for  if 
inorganic  acids  would  arrest  the  growth  of  can- 
cer so  simple  a  matter  would  have  come  to  light 
long  ago.  It  will  be  necessary  to  go  deeper  and 
find  out  the  causes  of  the  increased  alkalinity 
and  how  to  promote  acidity.  Diet  may  play  a 
role  here  and  certain  drugs  like  calcium  salts 
can  be  used  to  keep  down  alkalinity.  But  there 
may  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  tissues  them- 
selves to  fight  acidosis,  which  well  appears  from 
the  fact  that  mineral  acidosis  produced  by  am- 
monium chloride  has  arrested  cancer  growth 
for  a  short  time,  but  the  system  soon  developed 
tolerance  to  the  drug. 

CANE  StTCrAB.  See  SUGAR. 

CAPE  COLONY.  See  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE 
PROVINCE. 

CAPE  OP  GOOD  HOPE  PBOVTNTCE.  One 
of  the  four  original  provinces  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa;  the  southernmost  province  of  the 
Union;  formerly  known  as  Cape  Colony  or  the 
Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Area,  276,536 
square  miles;  population  at  the  census  of  1021, 
2,781,542,  of  whom  only  650,327  were  European. 
The  population  at  the  census  of  1911  was  2,504,- 
965.  The  chief  towns  with  their  white  popula- 
tion in  1921  were;  Cape  Town,  113,302;  Kimber- 
ley,  18,288;  Port  Elizabeth,  25,082;  East  Lon- 
don, 20,374.  The  movement  of  population  in 
1926  so  far  as  registered,  was:  Births,  57,468; 
deaths,  33,167;  marriages,  15,026.  In  1927  there 
were  112  local  school  districts.  In  1926  there 
were  4585  aided,  schools  with  137,843  European 
pupils,  176,955  non-European  pupils,  and  11,230 
teachers.  The  trade  between  the  province  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1927  WES:  Imports  into 
the  United  Kin^om  from^the  province,  £15,082,- 
404;  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  the 
province,  £14,239,807.  The  chief  exports  to  the 
United  Kangdoan  were  wool,  mohair,  hides  mud 
skins,  corn,  and  feathers;  the  cMef  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  were  cotton  awl  woolen 
goods,  machinery,  iron  and  steel  goocts,  itnd 
paper.  The  administrator  of  the  pirovinae  in 
1928  was  A.  P.  J.  Fetirie.  See  SOOTH 


CAPET,  LTJCIKT.  A  distinguished  French 
violinist,  died  in  his  birthplace,  Paris,  Decem- 
ber 19.  He  was  born  Jan.  8,  1873,  and  after 
graduating,  as  winner  of  the  first  prize,  from  the 
violin  class  of  J.  Mauri n  at  the  Conservatoire 
in  1893,  he  organized  a  string  quartet  with 
Giron,  Henri  Casadesus,  and  Furet.  This  he  dis- 
banded in  1899,  when  he  accepted  a  position 
as  professor  at  the  Conservatory  of  Bordeaux. 
Returning  to  Paris  in  1903,,  he  ibrmed  another 
quartet  with  Tonrret,  Henri  Casadesus,  and 
Louis  Hasselmans,  which  soon  won  a  European 
reputation,  especially  for  its  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  quartets.  In  1910  Tonrret  and  Has- 
selmans  resigned  and  were  replaced  by  Maurice 
Hewitt  and  Marcel  Casadesua  and  with  these 
artists  the  organization  continued  its  triumph- 
ant tours  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  In 
1919  Capet  once  more  reorganized  his  quartet 
with  Maurice  Hewitt,  Henri  Benoit,  and  Charles 
Delobelle. 

CAPE  VERDE  (vlird)  ISLAHBS.  A  group 
of  14  islands  off  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
belonging  to  Portugal.  Area,  1475  square  miles; 
population  at  the  census  of  1026,  131,147,  of 
whom  59,031  were  males.  The  chief  products 
are  coffee,  medicinal  substances,  hides,  and  millet. 
A  small  military  force  is  maintained  on  the  is- 
lands. The  estimated  public  revenue  in  1926-27 
was  17,504,815  escudos  and  the  expenditure,  17,- 
111,000  escudos.  Imports  in  1926  amounted  to 
46,588,361  escudos  and  exports,  2,820,158  es- 
cudos.  The  chief  port  is  Bissau.  The  administra- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  whose  seat 
is  at  Praia,  the  capital. 

CAPPER-KETCHAM  ACT.  See  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION  WOBKJ  AGRICULTURAL  LEGIS- 
LATION. 

CARBOX.LOY.  See  PHYSICS. 

CARDQZO,  JUDGE  BENJAMIN  N.  See  CKEHR. 

CARINTHIA.  A  province  of  the  Republic  of 
Austria;  formerly  a  crownland  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  Area,  3680  square  miles; 
population  at  the  census  of  1923,  370,748,  as 
compared  with  396,200  in  1910.  Carinthia,  in 
1923,  had  5.67  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  Austria.  Capital,  Klagenfurt,  with  &  popula- 
tion in  1923  of  27,423. 

CABJOiCHE  CORPORATION  01*  HEW 
YORK.  Founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  char- 
tered under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
June  9,  191 1,  this  corporation  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  "the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States***  The  original 
endowment  was  $125»000v000f  an  amount  to  be 
increased  upon  the  final  settlement  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's estate.  The  income  of  tibia  principal  fund 
is  applicable  only  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  Corporation  holds 
also  a  special  fund  of  $10,000,000,  of  which  the 
income  is  applicable  in  **C&Bmdt  and  the  British 
colonies."  The  programme  of  the  Corporation 
in  1028  wau  concerned  chiefly  with  library  serv- 
ice, the  place  of  the  arts  in  American  life,  adult 
education,  $e!«atific  research,  and  educational 
studies.  Although  the  Carnegie  Corporation  is 
an  educational  foundation*  it  is  not  an  operat- 
ing ag«aey,  »d  i^s  activities  are  limited  to 
financial  «*per»tioE  frith  existing  institution)! 
mud  MBoeiftttona, 

In  1928,  aa  in  the  previous  year,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  annual  iwsoam  of  the 
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Corporation  was  devoted  to  a  reduction  of  un- 
paid obligations,  which  on  Sept.  1,  1928,  amount- 
ed to  $21,616,662.  The  annual  report  of  Pres. 
Frederick  P.  Keppel  shows  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  1927-28,  the  sum  of  $2,041,250  was  appro- 
priated toward  (a)  library  service,  $140,000; 
(b)  the  encouragement  of  adult  education  ac- 
tivities, $102,000;  (c)  the  support  of  national 
organizations  in  the  field  of  fine  arts  and  of 
departments  of  arts  in  colleges  and  universities 
and  of  projects  for  developing  appreciation  of 
arts  and  music,  $487,500;  (d)  the  support  of 
educational  and  scientific  studies,  research,  pub- 
lications, $645,750;  (e)  general  interests,  in- 
cluding Carnegia  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  Institute  of  International  Education, 
$660,000. 

From  the  income  of  its  $10,000,000  fund,  the 
Corporation  embarked  upon  a  five-year  pro- 
gramme in  British  Africa,  involving  a  total  of 
$500,000.  Scientific  research,  aid  to  Jeanes 
Schools  exchange  of  educational  visits,  arts  aid, 
library  service  were  included  in  the  programme 
which  was  carried  on  largely  through  respon- 
sible local  bodies.  The  Corporation  continued  its 
policy  of  making  scholarship  grants  to  gradu- 
ate students  who  proposed  to  become  college 
teachers  of  art.  It  continued  to  support  various 
important  projects,  such  as  research  in  purifica- 
tion of  insulin,  investigation  of  high-frequency 
rays  of  cosmic  origin,  cooperative  research  in 
pyorrhea  and  oteosclerosis,  and  study  of  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  infectious  diseases.  Various  studies 
conducted  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education,  the  Modern  Language 
Association,  the  Institute  of  Economics,  and  the 
American  Law  Institute  were  continued  through 
the  year. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Corporation  in  1928  were: 
James  Bertram,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Louise 
M.  Carnegie,  John  J.  Carty,  Samuel  Harden 
Church,  Robert  A.  Franks,  William  J.  Holland, 
Henry  James,  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  Russell  C. 
Lefiingwen,  John  C.  Merriam,  John  A.  Poynton, 
Henry  S.  Pritehett,  and  Elihu  Root.  Ofilcers  of 
administration  were:  Elihu  Root,  chairman  of 
the  board;  Robert  A.  Franks,  vice  chairman  and 
treasurer;  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  president;  James 
Bertram,  secretary;  and  Robert  M.  Lester,  as- 
sistant to  the  president.  The  headquarters  are 
located  at  522  Fifth  Avenue,  "New  York.  See 
UNIVEESITIES  ANI>  COLLEGES. 

CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  TEACHING,  THE.  A 
foundation  established  by  Andrew  Carnegie  on 
April  16,  1905,  when  he  placed  an  endowment 
of  $10,000,000  in  the  hands  of  25  trustees,  mostly 
presidents  of  universities  and  colleges,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  higher  education  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  chiefly 
by  providing  retiring  allowances  for  teachers 
in  universities  and  colleges  and  pensions  for  their 
widows.  The  Foundation  was  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Congress  in  1906.  Its  resources  were  in- 
creased by  a  further  gift  of  $5,000,000  from  Mr. 
Carnegie  in  1908,  and  by  appropriations  of  $1,- 
250,000  in  1913  and  $12,000,000  in  1918  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  which  Mr.  Carnegie  estab- 
lished in  1911.  At  the  completion  of  its  twenty- 
third  year  in  1928,  the  Foundation  had  endow- 
ments and  accumulated  reserves  amounting  to 
$31,527,000,  and  had  distributed  $17,372,000  in 
retiring  allowances  and  pensions  to  1000  teach- 
ers and  500  widows,  chiefly  through  72  as- 


sociated institutions,  selected  because  of  their 
educational  excellence.  The  Foundation  publishes 
extensive  annual  reports,  which  deal  with  many 
educational  problems.  Its  Division  of  Education- 
al Enquiry,  established  in  1913,  has  issued  a 
score  of  comprehensive  bulletins,  dealing  with 
medical,  legal,  engineering,  dental,  and  vocation- 
al education,  the  training  of  teachers,  intercol- 
legiate athletics,  and  kindred  subjects.  Dr.  Henry 
Smith  Pritchett  is  president  and  Clyde  Furst, 
secretary.  The  headquarters  are  at  522 "Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  See  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 
CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOL- 
OGY. A  non-sectarian  institution  for  technical 
education,  at  Schenley  Park,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
founded  in  1900.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn 
of  1928  was  6039,  including  2453  registered  in 
the  regular  day  courses,  and  3586  in  the  eve- 
ning courses.  For  the  summer  session  755  stud- 
ents were  registered,  and  the  faculty  in  1928 
numbered  355,  of  whom  265  were  on  full  time, 
and  90  on  part  time.  The  endowment  of  the 
institution  was  $15,900,000  and  the  annual  in- 
come $794,000  (not  including  student  fees).  The 
Institute  has  a  campus  branch  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh  which  has  450,000  volumes. 
President,  Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE,  PITTSBUEGH.  See 
AET  EXHIBITIONS. 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION  OP  "WASH- 
INGTON. An  organization  founded  in  1902  to 
encourage  broad  and  liberal  investigation,  re- 
search, and  discovery,  and  the  application  of 
knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  The 
results  of  its  investigations  are  made  known 
through  the  scientific  journals,  the  Institution's 
Tear  Book,  a  series  of  monographs  which  it 
issues,  and  other  regularly  established  chan- 
nels. During  the  year  the  Executive  Committee 
authorized  the  publication  of  18  volumes,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $72,150,  including:  The 
Year  Book;  History  of  Manufactures  in  the 
United  States,  vol.  ii,  by  Victor  S.  Clark;  Cli- 
matic Cycles  and  Tree-Growth,  vol.  ii,  by  A.  E. 
Douglass,*  Gfeoloffical  Comparison  of  South 
America  with  South  Africa,  Alexander  L.  Du 
Toit;  and  Archceological  Investigations  in  Kam- 
chatka, by  Waldemar  Jochelson. 

The  Institution's  programme  of  studies  and 
related  investigations  in  the  field  of  Early  Ameri- 
can History  benefited  by  Dr.  Alfred  V.  Kid- 
der's  visits  during  the  year  to  all  localities 
where  the  researches  of  the  Institution  were 
under  way.  A  part  of  the  project  concerning 
Middle  American  history  involves  the  relation 
of  questions  touching  origin  and  development 
of  the  Maya  people  to  those  problems  which  are 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  earliest  civili- 
zations of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the 
southwestern  regions  of  the  United  States.  The 
study  of  Middle  American  civilization  involves 
not  only  architecture  and  art,  but  also  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  development  of  this 
civilization  in  relation  to  its  environment,  and 
is  to  include  studies  of  the  general  geology, 
ethnobotany,  and  ethnozoology  of  the  region  up 
to  and  including  the  story  of  the  specific  diffi- 
culties which  have  beset  the  human  group  in 
its  medical  history.  The  object  of  such  a  project 
is  to  relate  the  history  of  the  Maya  people  to 
problems  of  the  present  day,  so  as  to  provide 
historical  evidence  which  will  contribute  di- 
rectly toward  the  interpretation  of  questions  of 
the  present  and  the  future. 
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Tlie  year's  activities  in  Middle  American 
Archaeology  brought  large  results  in  terms  of 
scientific  achievement.  Improvements  in  the  or- 
ganization of  excavation  work  at  Chichen  Itza, 
in  Yucatan,  enabled  the  investigators  to  spend 
a  large  percentage  of  their  time  in  the  study  of 
results  attained  and  in  the  consideration  of*  the 
scientific  significance  of  the  work  tinder  way, 
Jn  connection  with  the  Chichen  project,  an  ex- 
ceptional piece  of  excavation  on  the  Warriors 
Temple  was  brought  to  completion  under  the 
direction  of  Earl  Morris.  The  excavation  and 
restoration  of  this  great  structure,  which  con- 
tains within  itself  the  remains  of  several  earlier 
buildings,  have  revealed  an  object  of  great 
beauty,  and  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  independent  study  of  each  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  series  of  buildings.  At  Uaxac- 
tun,  the  principal  site  of  excavations  in  Guate- 
mala, the  difficult  work  of  establishing  a  camp 
and  laying  out  a  plan  for  study,  carried  through 
by  Oliver  G.  Eicketson  in  past  years,  made  pos- 
sible concentrated  research  in  1928,  the  results 
of  which  were  unusually  valuable. 

The  programme  of  the  institution  in  the  field 
of  plain  sciences  was  re-stated  beginning  with 
1928  and  many  important  activities  in  these 
subjects  were  coordinated  in  a  Division  of 
Plant  Biology  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
H.  A.  Spoehr,  in  order  to  better  visualize  the 
field  and  the  opportunities  for  effective  co- 
operation among  the  interests  concerned.  A  lease 
for  five  acres  of  land  was  obtained  on  the 
campus  of  Stanford  University  and  provision 
made  for  a  new  laboratory  to  serve  as  head- 
quarters of  the  Division,  and  for  the  conduct 
of  researches  in  photosynthesis,  taxonomic  and 
ecologie  problems,  and  other  subjects;  the  Desert 
Laboratory  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Forrest  Shreve,  carried  on  researches  relating  to 
arid  conditions  on  a  "campus"  of  approximately 
KOO  acres  of  interesting  desert  country;  at  the 
laboratories  in  Carmel,  California,  researches  on 
the  physiology  of  tree  growth  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.*  D.  T/MacDotigal,  Dr.  J.  B.  Overtoil,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Dr.  Gilbert 
Smith,  of  Stanford  University,  resulted  in  signif- 
icant contributions  toward  the  interpretation 
of  the  structure  and  physiological  processes  of 
the  tree,  at  a  time  when  such  investigations  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  field  of  forest  research. 

The  ship,  Carnegie,  which  sailed  from  Washing- 
ton on  May  1,  on  its  seventh  cruise,  extended  its 
work  beyond  observations  on  magnetic  and  elec- 
tric variations  to  include  correlated  aspects  of 
physical  oceanography,  and  carried  a  larger 
equipment  of  apparatus  and  a  more  widely  expe- 
rienced staff  than  on  previous  cruises.  Other 
phases  of  the  observational  programme  of  the 
Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  included 
the  maintenance  of  two  permanent  observation 
stations  on  approximately  opposite  sides  of  the 
parth — one  high  in  the  Andes  at  Huancayo,  Pern ; 
the  other  at  Watheroo  in  Southwestern  Australia, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  natural  elec- 
tric currents  flowing  in  the  earth,  and  their 
relation  to  the  phenomena  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
changes. 

During  the  year  the  institution  lost  a  leader 
in  research  through  the  death  of  Theodore  W. 
Richards,  who  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
was  research  associate  of  the  institution  and  who 
during  that  time  was  engaged  in  the  most  dif- 
ficult problem  of  the  study  of  atomic  weights. 


The  institution  also  lost  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson 
through  his  resignation  to  accept  the  chair  of 
American  history  established  in  connection  with 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Dr.  Jameson  had  been 
head  of  the  Department  of  Historical  Kesearch 
for  23  years,  and  under  his  direction  23  volumes 
hud  been  published  opening  the  way  to  sources 
of  information  on  American  history  in  the  prin- 
cipal libraries  and  archives  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope. 

Total  receipts  of  the  Institution  from  interest 
on  endowment,  bonds,  and  banks  deposits,  sale-s 
of  publications,  refunds  on  grants,  and  miscel- 
laneous items  amounted  to  £27,820,107  for  the 
year,  uhile  total  expenditures,  including  pur- 
chase of  bonds,  large  projects,  minor  grants,  pub- 
lications, and  administration  amounted  to  §27,- 
007,312.  The  president  in  1028  WAS  Dr.  John  G. 
Merriain;  the  executive  committee  included 
Kliliu  Hoot,  chairman,  John  J.  Carty,  W.  Cam- 
eron Forbes,  John  G.  Merriani,  Win.  Barclay 
Parsons,  Stewart  Paton,  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  and 
George  W.  Wiekersham,  and  W.  M.  Gilbert  was 
administrative  secretary  of  the  institution. 

CAROLINE  ISLANDS*  See  GERMAN  NEW 
GUINEA. 

GAKEAHZA,  EMILIO.  Mexican  aviator,  died 
July  12,  in  an  accident  near  Mount  Holly,  N.  J., 
while  attempting  a  non-stop  flight  from  Roose- 
velt Field,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  Mexico  City. 
He  was  born  at  Ramos  Arizpe,  Hex.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1905.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  had  won 
high  praise  and  had  aroused  enthusiasm  in 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  by  a  "good-will" 
ilight  from  Mexico  City  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
undertaken  as  a  non-stop  flight,  but  interrupted 
by  a  forced  descent  in  North  Carolina  due  to 
fog  and  engine  trouble.  Before  that  attempt  he 
had  made  a  non-stop  flight  from  Rockwell  Field, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  Mexico  City,  1575  miles  in 
18  hours  and  40  minutes.  This  had  won  for  him 
the  title,  "the  Lindbergh  of  Mexico,"  and  he 
was  the  most  popular  aviator  of  Mexico.  He  was 
one  of  the  delegation  of  Mexican  flyers  which 
greeted  Lindbergh  on  his  arrival  in  Mexico  in 
December,  1927,  and  the  two  aviators  were 
friends.  The  flight  *to  Washington  was  made 
in  acknowledgment  of  Lindbergh's  visit  to 
Mexico  by  air.  Carranza  was  a  grandnephew  of 
Venustiano  Carranm,  who  was  President  of 
Mexico,  and  he  held  the  rank  of  captain  in  tfoe 
Mexican  Array,  He  had  served  the  government 
in  the  air  during  warfare  against  insurgents 
and  Yaqui  Indians,  His  death  caused  intense 
grief  among  the  Mexican  people,  who  were  very 
fond  of  the  young  aviator  and  proud  of  Ms  ex- 
ploits, and  there  was  a  national  funeral,  with 
highest  honors.  Previously,  high  honors  had  been 
accorded  to  his  body  by  the  United  States,  on  its 
removal  to  Mexico. 

CARTON,  RiCHAED  Gu,m>K  (R.  B.  CBITCH- 
ETT).  English  actor  and  dramatist,  died  at  Lon- 
don, April  1.  He  was  born  in  1853,  For  a  time 
he  was  on  the  stage  at  Bristol  and  at  London, 
before  collaborating  with  Cecil  Raleigh  on  The 
Ureat  Pink  Pearl  (1885),  The  Pointsman  (1887), 
and  The  Treasure  (1888).  His  sentimental  man- 
ner in  his  own  plays  was  exhibited  in  Sunlight 
and  Shadow  (189€)  and  in  Liberty  Hall  (18S2j 
revived  at  New  York,  1$I3).  His  later  light 
comedies,  which  were  sometimes  criticized  for 
artificiality  of  diction,  included;  The  Home  Bee- 
ret®r$/;  The  Tree  of  Knowledge;  Lord  aw4  Lody 
Alg$j;  The  Ninth  Waltz;  A  Clean  State;  The 
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Rich  Mrs.  Repton;  Lorrimer  Sabist cm,  Dramat- 
ist; The  Bear  Leaders;  A  Busy  Day;  The  Off- 
Change;  Other  People's  Worries;  One  Too 
Many.  Among"  the  numerous  well-known  players 
who  appeared  in  Carton's  comedies  were  Lewis 
Waller,  Julia  Neilson,  Charles  Hawtrey,  Sir 
George  Alexander,  Marion  Terry,  William  Fav- 
ersham,  and  Weedon  Grossmith.  Katherine  Comp- 
ton,  actress,  the  wife  of  the  playwright,  who  also 
appeared  in  his  plays,  died  May  16,  1928. 

CABTWIlIGrHT,  SIB  FAIRFAX  LEIGHTON. 
British  diplomat,  died  at  London,  January  9. 
He  was  born  July  20,  1857.  After  studying  at 
Clifton  College  and  taking  his  degree  at  Clare 
College,  Cambridge,  he  entered  the  British  dip- 
lomatic service  in  1881  as  an  attached  He  rose 
in  the  service,  being  stationed  at  various  cities 
in  Europe  and  Asia  and  at  Mexico  City,  until, 
in  1906,  he  became  minister  resident  at  Munich, 
Bavaria.  He  remained  there  until  1908,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  ambassador  to 
Austria-Hungary.  His  service  at  Vienna  was 
marked  by  his  indefatigable  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina crisis,  but  he  incurred  thereby  the  ill 
will  of  the  German  Emperor,  William  II,  who 
later  indicated  his  unwillingness  to  accept  Cart- 
wright  as  ambassador  to  Germany.  In  1913  fail- 
ing eyesight  compelled  his  withdrawal  from  pub- 
lic service.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Vic- 
torian Order  in  1903,  a  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  in  1908 
(receiving  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  same  order 
in  1914),  and  he  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Victorian  Order  also  in  1909.  While  in  Teheran, 
Persia,  he  wrote  The  Mystic  Rose  From  the 
Garden  of  the  King,  a  translation  of  Persian 
poems  and  stories;  the  book  was  published  in 
1925. 

CARUS03ST,  GUGLIELMO.  An  Italian  dramatic 
baritone,  died  in  Chicago,  January  9.  He  was 
born  in  Naples,  Nov.  21,  1862,  and  trained  in 
Rome  by  Persichini  and  Cotogni.  He  made  his 
d<§but  in  Piacenza,  in  1886,  as  Valentine  in 
Faust,  and  rapidly  won  a  great  reputation  in 
Italy,  Australia,  and  South  America.  He  was 
equally  famous  as  an  oratorio  singer  and  is 
especially  associated  with  the  premieres  of  Per- 
osi's  works.  At  the  height  of  his  powers,  he  re- 
tired in  1900  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching. 
From  1905  until  his  death  he  resided  in  Chicago 

CASE  SCHOOL  OP  APPLIED  SCONCE* 
An  engineering-  college  at  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
founded  in  1881.  In  the  autumn  of  1928,  the  en- 
rollment was  642  students.  The  faculty  num- 
bered 69.  The  summer  session  registration  was 
150.  The  productive  funds  of  the  college  amount- 
ed to  $4,040,315,  and  the  income  for  the  year 
to  $357,109.  The  library  contained  24,485  vol- 
umes* The  Worcester  Reed,  Warner  Hydraulics 
and  Mechanics  laboratory  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  year  at  a  cost  of  $155,811.  President, 
Charles  Sumner  Howe,  PhJD.,  LL.IX,  D.Sc 

CASUALTY  INSURANCE.  See  INSUBANCE. 

OATHE0BAL.  See  ARCHITECTURE. 

G&SHOUC  OmmCBL  See  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHU&OH. 

CATHOLIC  TOIVEBSITY  01*  AHEBICA. 
An  institution  of  Mgher  education  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  founded  in  1887.  It  includes 
graduate  schools  of  sciences,  law,  and  philosophy. 
Affiliated  with  it  ar^  tfoe  Catholic  Sisters  Col- 
lege for  the  training  of  teachers,  Trinity  Col- 
iege  for  youag  women,  and  the  houses  of  stndy 


of  20  religious  orders.  The  enrollment  for  the 
autumn  of  1928  was  893,  distributed  as  follows: 
School  of  theology,  102;  school  of  canon  law, 
35;  school  of  law,  20;  school  of  philosophy,  395; 
school  of  letters,  88;  and  school  of  sciences, 
252.  In  the  1928  summer  session  there  was  a 
registration  of  742.  The  faculty  numbered  113, 
of  whom  35  had  the  rank  of  professor,  four 
promotions  having  been  made  from  the  rank  of 
associate  professor  during  the  year.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  amounted  to  $2,648,778,  and  the 
income  for  the  year  to  $748,671.  Among  the  im- 
portant gifts  were  an  additional  $100,000  from 
John  K.  Mullen  of  Denver,  toward  the  erection 
of  the  John  K.  Mullen  Memorial  Library,  which 
was  under  construction;  and  an  additional  $21,- 
000  from  the  Hierarchy  of  the  United  States 
for  the  erection  of  a  home  for  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fessors. The  library  contained  273,000  volumes. 
Reetor,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  James  H.  Ryan, 
Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

CATTLE.  See  LIVESTOCK;  VETERINARY  MEDI- 
CINE. 

CATTLE  TICK  ERADICATION.  See  LIVE- 
STOCK; VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

CAUCASUS,  ku'ka-sus.  A  term  applied  to  the 
indefinite  region  in  southeastern  Europe,  com- 
prising the  isthmus  which  separates  the  Sea  of 
Azov  and  the  Black  Sea  from  the  Caspian  Sea; 
formerly  a  government  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
It  was  divided  into  two  districts  of  Trans-Cau- 
casia and  Cis-Caucasia,  of  which  the  former  was 
divided  among  the  three  republics  of  Armenia, 
Georgia,  and  Azerbaijan.  These  afterwards  sepa- 
rated and  were  respectively  incorporated  under 
the  constitution  of  1923,  in  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Republics,  and  are  now  known  as  the  Trans- 
caucasian  Federation  of  Soviet  Republics.  Con- 
sult each  under  its  own  title. 

CAVALBY.  See  MILITARY  PROGRESS. 

CAVE,  VISCOUNT  (GEOEGE  CAVE).  British 
jurist,  died  at  Burnham-oa-Sea,  England,  March 
29.  He  was  born  at  London,  Feb.  23,  1856,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Merchant  Tailors*  School 
and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1880  and  became  a  king's  counsel 
in  1904.  He  acquired  a  large  practice  at  the 
chancery  bar.  From  1913  to  1915  he  was  stand- 
ing counsel  for  Oxford  University,  and  from 
1914  to  1915  he  was  attorney -general  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  From  1906  until  he  was  created 
a  peer  he  represented  the  Kingston  division  of 
Surrey  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  he 
achieved  a  high  reputation  as  an  authority  on 
such  subjects  as  licensing,  local  government,  and 
land  taxation.  He  was  solicitor  general,  1915-16; 
home  secretary,  1916-19;  a  lord  of  appeal,  1919- 
22,  and  from  1922  until  immediately  before  his 
death,  except  for  the  time  when  the  Labor  gov- 
ernment was  in  power,  lord  chancellor.  He  was 
knighted  in  1915,  and  created  first  Viscount 
Cave  in  1918.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  1915.  Lord  Cave  resigned  the 
lord  chancellorship  the  day  before  his  demise, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  advancement  to  an 
earldom  was  announced.  For  a  short  time,  in 
1927,  Lord  Cave  was  acting  prime  minister  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  absence  of  Premier  Bald- 
win and  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs. 

CELEBBATIO3STS.  The  sesquicentennial  an- 
niversaries of  the  great  events  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  as  well  as  anniversaries  of  other 
important  events  continued  to  be  celebrated  dtir- 
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ing  the  year.  The  more  important  of  these  are 
mentioned : 

February  4.  The  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
with  France  was  celebrated  on  Bedloe's  Island, 
Xew  York  City,  tinder  the  auspices  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Foundation  of  Greater  New  York  as- 
sisted hy  representatives  of  various  patriotic 
organizations.  Addresses  were  made  by  Maxim 
Mongendre,  W.  Francklyn  Paris,  and  J.  Henry 
Smythe. 

March  1S-28.  During  this  period  elaborate 
festivities  were  conducted  in  Oslo,  Norway,  in 
commemoration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  the  famous  dramatist. 
Addresses  were  made  by  specialists  on  his  works, 
gala  performances  of  his  plays  were  presented, 
and  other  interesting  entertainments  were  pro- 
vided for  the  nearly  one  hundred  official  guests 
from  19  countries.  The  chief  American  delegates 
were  Robert  U,  Johnson  and  O.  E.  Roelvaag. 

March  IS.  The  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  British  ambuscade  of  Colonists  at  Quin- 
ton  occurred  on  March  18,  and  on  March  20 
the  British  massacre  at  Hancock's  Bridge  took 
place.  These  were  two  of  the  bloodiest  skirmishes 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  southern  New 
Jersey.  Public  celebration  of  these  anniversaries 
took  place  on  May  19.  A  programme  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Salem  County  Historical  Society 
and  the  Salem  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  comprising  addresses  by 
Governor  Moore  and  Attorney-General  Katzen- 
bach  of  New  Jersey,  and  pilgrimages  were  made 
to  the  battlefields,  where  markers  were  placed 
at  various  spots  by  the  representatives  of  the 
patriotic  societies. 

April  IS.  In  response  to  an  appeal  by  the 
Jefferson  Centennial  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  the  patriotic  societies  throughout  the 
country  observed  with  appropriate  exercises  on 
April  13  the  185th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  third  President  of  the  United 
States. 

April  11-23,  was  celebrated  as  Centennial 
week  for  Columbus,  Ga.,  which  was  incorporated, 
in  1828  during  the  Administration  of  Gov.  John 
3?orsythe.  It  was  also  Centennial  Week  for  the 
Enquirer-Sun,  which  was  founded  by  Mirabeau 
B.  Lamar,  who  left  Georgia  and  was  elected 
vice  president  and  then  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas.  Preparations  for  this  centennial 
brought  to  light  many  interesting  facts,  person^ 
al  and  historic.  The  links  of  it  extended  from 
Harvard  University  into  New  York,  then  to 
Baltimore,  through  Georgia  and  on  to  Texas. 

May  5.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  friend- 
ship between  France  and  the  united  States  was 
observed  at  Valley  Forge  with  a  pageant  and 
with  addresses  by  Gen.  Charles  P.  SummeraU, 
Chief  Justice  Robert  von  Mosclmsker  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  others  describing  the  growth  of  the 
two  nations*  amity  and  predicting  a  continu- 
ance of  friendly  feeling.  In  addition  to  the 
pageant  there  was  presented  Joseph  Addison*s 
tragedy  Oato  which,  was  enacted  before  General 
Washington  and  a  distinguished  audience  in 
May,  1778,  by  officers  of  the  Continental  Army. 
The  programme  was  arranged  by  the  Valley 
Forge  Park  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Historical  Societies,  and  the  Huguenot  Society 
of  Pennsylvania. 


May  20.  A  solemn  mass  commemorating  the 
sesquicentennial  of  the  mass  celebrated  aboard 
the  flagship,  Languedoc,  one  of  the  French  ileet 
on  its  way  to  bring  the  aid  of  France  to  the 
American  Revolutionists,  was  celebrated  by  Car- 
dinal Dougherty  in  the  Cathedral  of  Saints 
Peter  and  Pauf  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  2.  The  centenary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  River  near  Washington.,  D.  C.,  was 
celebrated  with  a  historic  pageant,  and  on 

June  4,  a  bronze  tablet  was  unveiled  on  which 
was  the  inscription:  "Lockkeeper's  house,  former- 
ly the  eastern  terminal  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  erected  about  1835.  The  canal  passed 
along  the  present  line  of  B  Street  in  front  of 
the  house,  emptying  into  Tiber  Creek  and  the 
Potomac  River." 

June  28.  The  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Monmouth  was  celebrated 
in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  with  a  military  parade,  va- 
rious civic  ceremonies,  and  terminating  with  a 
pageant  depicting  the  battle  and  the  famous 
incident  of  Molly  Pitcher  serving  her  husband's 
gun. 

June  29-Jttly  S.  The  sesquicentennial  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Wyoming  was  celebrated 
in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  by  a  historic  pageant  in 
which  6000  persons  reenacted  that  event.  An 
entire  village  of  Miami  Indians  was  moved  from 
Wabash,  Ind.,  to  Wilkesbarre  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  pageant, 

July  l~Jf.  The  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  brought  to  a 
close  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  the  three-day  celebra- 
tion of  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  'Wyoming 
Valley  massacre,  which  took  place  on  July  3, 
1778.  Fifty  bands  and  more  than  150  floats  de- 
picting Wyoming  Valley  history  and  tradition, 
were  in  the  procession.  The  exercises  were  con- 
eluded  with  a  presentation  of  the  "Pageant  of 
Wyoming  Valley,"  in  which  more  than  6000  per- 
sons participated. 

August  13—10.  The  sesquicentennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  by  Capt.  James  Cook  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  elaborately  celebrated. 
The  programme  included  events  held  on  three  of 
tiie  islands,  with  native  pageants  and  ceremon- 
ials depicting  the  landing  of  Captain  Cook  and 
his  reception  by  the  natives  at  Waimea,  Island 
of  Kanuai,  in  1778.  On  the  Island  of  Hawaii, 
at  Kealakekua  Bay,  a  tablet  marking  the  spot 
where  the  discoverer  was  killed  was  dedieateA, 
Native  feasts,  pageants,  and  receptions  were  held 
in  Honolulu  and  the  anniversary  programme  pro- 
vided excursions  to  Kilauen,  Volcano  and  other 
points  of  historic  and  scenic  interest  in  Hawaii. 
Included  also  in  the  programme  were  a  series 
of  addresses  by  eminent  scholars  and  authori- 
ties OB  political,  diplomatic,  commercial,  geo- 
graphical, and  maritime  sciences  showing  the  re- 
sults of  the  discovery,  which  later  will  be  pub- 
lished, A  souvenir  half-dollar  with  an  issue  of 
10,000  copies  was  authorized  by  Congress,  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  placed  on  sale  a 
special  issue  of  the  2-eent  and  5-cent  stamps  of 
the  current  issue,  surcharged  "Hawaii  1778- 
1928"  in  black  ink.  The  United  States  was  offi- 
cially represented  at  tlie  celebration  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  Davis, 

August  10.  Tlie  twenty-fifth,  anniversary  of  the 
first  success  of  the  Wright  Brothers  waa  cele- 
brated by  400  planes  of  the  mmfeined  air  &qmd- 
roas  of  the  army,  navy,  mid  marine  corps  which 
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presented  a  mammoth  display  of  the  United 
States  air  forces  in  aid  of  the  dedication  of  San 
Diego's  (Calif.)  new  airport. 

August  20.  The  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island  was  cele- 
brated in  Newport,  R.  I.,  with  early  morning 
exercises  at  the  revolutionary  earthworks  known 
as  Fort  Barton  in  Tiverton.  The  celebration  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day,  passing  at  noon  to 
Butts  Hill  in  Portsmouth,  then  to  Newport 
where  a  military  parade  took  place  and  ended 
on  Newport  Beach,  where  a  banquet  was  held. 

September  10-15.  The  centenary  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Leo  Tolstoy  was  celebrated  in 
Moscow,  Russia,  and  elsewhere  with  memorial 
meetings,  concerts  of  his  favorite  pieces,  per- 
formances of  his  plays,  and  special  exhibits  at 
his  home  and  in  museums.  Representatives  of 
various  organizations,  including  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Union 
of  Literary  Societies,  all  theatres,  conservatories, 
and  the  Society  of  Former  Political  Prisoners, 
participated  in  the  Moscow  celebration. 

September  12.  The  one  hundred  seventy-third 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  was  celebrated  in  Fort  Royal,  Va., 
under  auspices  of  the  Shenandoah  National  Park 
Highway  Association.  Judge  John  Barton  Payne 
presided.  Representative  R.  Walton  Moore,  Wil- 
liam E.  Carson,  chairman  of  the  Virginia  State 
Conservation  and  Development  Commission, 
Judge  Frank  S.  Tavener  of  Shenandoah,  and 
others  made  addresses. 

September  12.  The  one  hundred  fourteenth  an- 
niversary of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry 
and  the  writing  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
was  celebrated  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  restored  fort  as  a  National  shrine 
with  patriotic  exercises,  including  a  parade  and 
addresses  by  Governor  Ritchie  of  Maryland  and 
F.  Trubee  Davison,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War. 

September  16.  The  one  hundred  forty-first  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was 
celebrated  on  the  steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury 
building  in  New  York  City,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Brig.  Gen.  Louis  W.  Stotes- 
bury  delivered  the  address  of  the  day  on  "The 
Constitution.**  A  commemorative  wreath  was 
placed  on  the  statue  of  President  Washington 
Louis  Aimin  Ames,  Past  President-General  of 
be  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

September  $4*  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
naming  of  Leadville,  Colo.,  was  celebrated  with 
pageantry  reminiscent  of  the  day  when  pay  ore 
was  first  dug  there.  More  than  half  a  billion  of 
dollars*  worth  of  ore  has  been  taken  from  the 
mines. 

October  28.  The  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  was 
celebrated  in  Prague  with  parades,  addresses, 
and  other  patriotic  exercises. 

October  M,  The  one  hundred  fifty-second  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  White  Plains  was 
celebrated  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  with  a  patriot- 
ic meeting  sponsored  by  the  White  Plains  Chap- 
ter, Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  at 
which  appropriate  addresses  were  made. 

November  11—1%.  The  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  that  brought  to  an  end 
the  hostilities  of  tlie  World  Wax  was  largely 
celebrated  throughout  the  United  States,  but 
most  conspicuously  in  New  York  City  and  Wash- 
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ington,  D.  C.  Sermons  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion -were  preached  in  various  churches  on  Sun- 
day while  on  Monday  wreaths  were  placed  on 
monuments  and  memorials  with  suitable  ad- 
dresses, and  other  ceremonies. 

November  15-20.  A  series  of  musical  festivals 
and  memorial  exercises  to  mark  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Franz  Schubert  were 
held  throughout  the  world,  conspicuously  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  where  a  fountain  commemorat- 
ing his  genius  was  dedicated  on  November  18. 
See  SCHUBERT  CENTENARY. 

December  9.  The  centenary  of  the  publication 
of  Webster's  American  Dictionary  was  celebrated 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  by  an  exhibition  in  Wool- 
sey  Hall  of  documents  concerning  the  dictionary, 
including  manuscripts  and  the  printed  works 
of  Noah  Webster,  and  of  books  illustrating  the 
history  and  evolution  of  English  dictionaries. 

December  17.  The  25th  anniversary  of  the 
first  airplane  flight  by  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright 
was  celebrated  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C.,  by  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  a  monument  to 
be*  erected  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
honor  of  the  first  flight  of  a  heavier  than  air 
machine  carrying  a  person.  This  event  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  an 
International  Civil  Aeronautics*  Conference 
which  was  attended  by  200  aviation  experts  from 
40  nations,  including  Orville  Wright  and  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh.  See  AEKONAUTICS. 

WASHINGTON  BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION.  Dur- 
ing the  year  there  was  published  by  the  com- 
mission in  pamphlet  form  "Statements  and  Pro- 
posed Plans  Submitted  by  the  Historian,  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  to  the  United  States 
Commission  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Two 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  George 
Washington"  in  which  were  suggested  activities 
for  the  year  1928  to  include  the  appointment  of 
State  Committees,  local  societies,  and  other 
agencies  to  coSperate  with  the  Commission.  It 
also  contained  statements  of  the  various  plans 
(about  40  in  number)  suggested,  some  of  which 
were  mentioned  in  the  YEAR  BOOK  for  1927  (p. 
167)  and  how  they  might  be  carried  out.  Of 
these  plans,  that  authorizing  and  directing  the 
"survey,  constitution,  and  maintenance  of  a 
memorial  highway  to  connect  Mount  Vernon, 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  with  the  Arlington 
Memorial  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  River  at 
Washington"  passed  Congress,  and  was  approved 
by  the  President;  A  bill  appropriating  $300,000 
for  the  publication  of  George  Washington's  writ- 
ings and  miscellaneous  manuscripts  to  be  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Commission 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  failed  of  action  in 
the  House. 

CELLULOSE.  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL. 

CELTIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERA- 
TURES. See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

CEMENT.  According  to  preliminary  totals 
compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  from 
reports  from  practically  all  the  important  manu- 
facturing plants,  there  was  an  increase  of  1.6 
per  cent  in  production  of  portland  cement  in 
the  United  States  and  2.1  per  cent  in  shipments 
over  the  final  totals  for  1927.  These  increases, 
however,  were  somewhat  less  than  corresponding 
increases  for  1927,  over  the  previous  year,  which 
were  4  and  5  per  cent,  respectively.  During  1928 
the  plants  operated  at  74.0  per  cent  of  their 
capacity  as  compared  with  73.9  per  cent  in  1927, 
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based  on  the  total  estimated  output  of  159  plants 
at  the  close  of  December,  1928,  and  155  plants  at 
the  close  of  1927. 

The  following  table  gives  the  final  estimates  for 
1928  by  districts,  compared  with  the  figures  for 
1927,  for  both  production  and  shipments. 


vital  statistics  and  marriage  and  divorce,  see 
articles  under  those  titles. 

*  The  seventh  census  of  religious  bodies  (1926) 
was  based  on  information  secured  directly  from 
the  individual  churches,  congregations,  etc.,  and 
in  connection  with  it  many  requests  to  include 


PRODUCTION    AND    SHIPMENTS    OP    FINISHED  PORTLAND  CEMENT  IN   1928,   BY  DISTRICTS 

[In  thousands  of  barrels! 


District 
Eastern   Pa.,  N    J.,   &   Md     .  .  .  .  

Prodi 
1928 
39  277 

iction 
1927 
42,687 
10,776 
17,339 
13,965 
22,022 
16,016 
14,35R 
10,093 
5,656 
2,179 
14,581 
3,535 

Shipments 
1928                      1927 
39,436                   41,657 
11,353                   10J531 
18,035                   17,202 
14,041                   13,708 
22,593                   22,395 
15,732                    15,530 
16,503                   14,567 
11,220                   10,251 
6,277                     5.692 
2,575                      2,294 
13,745                    14,433 
3,944                      3,605 

New  Tork  &  Maine  a   4  .  . 

11,481 

Ohio,  Western  Pa.,  &  W.  Va.    

18  336 

13,900 

Wis.,   111.,  Ind.,   &  Kv  

22,684 

Va     Term     Ala     Ga    IHa     &  Hia  

.    .  .    .            15  936 

Eastern  Mo.,  la.,  Minn.,  &  S.  Dak  

18,687 

"Western  Mo.,  Nebr  ,  Kans     &  Okla.       

10  931 

Texas    .'  

6,345 

„  2,744 

California     

13,704 

......              3,943 

175,968 

173,207 

175,455 

171J65 

1  Maine  began  producing  in  April,   1928  and  shipping  in  May,  1928. 


In  1027  the  imports  of  hydraulic  cement  were 
2,050,180  barrels,  valued  at  $2,956,451,  and  ex- 
ports 816,726  barrels,  valued  at  $2,796,717.  In 
1028  the  imports  amounted  to  2,192,729  barrels, 
valued  at  $2,945,750;  exports  amounted  to  824,- 
056  barrels  valued  at  $2,938,702. 

CENSUS.  According  to  the  report  of  W.  M. 
Steuart,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  prelim- 
inary work  in  preparation  for  the  fifteenth  de- 
cennial census  of  1930,  was  in  active  progress. 
The  census  probably  would  cover  population, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  distribution,  mining 
irrigation,  and  drainage,  and  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  accurate  handling  of  large  amounts  of 
data,  the  department  had  been  developing  new 
machines  for  punching,  sorting,  and  tabulating. 

The  collection  of  data  for  the  census  of  in- 
stitutions for  1926,  dealing  with  prisoners,  men- 
tal patients,  and  feeble-minded  and  epHeptics, 
was  completed,  and  preliminary  summaries  were 
issued.  Work  on  the  1927  and  1928  reports  pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily.  The  survey  of  the  financial 
statistics  of  the  State  governments  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1927,  was  completed,  and  the 
r.eport  on  this  subject  covering  the  same  period 
of  time,  in  the  250  cities  having  &  population  of 
30.000  inhabitants  or  over,  was  in  preparation, 
132  such  reports  having  been  issued  by  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  As  a  result  of  many  urgent  re- 
quests, mimeographed  revisions  of  the  Digest  of 
Fftate  Laws  Relating  to  Taxation*  and  Revenue 
( 1922)  were  issued  for  the  45  States  which  levied 
inheritance  taxes,  and  for  the  12  States  levying  a 
tax  on  incomes. 

The  Survey  of  Current  Bumne&s,  a  monthly 
summary  of  the  reports  of  the  department,  carry- 
ing more  than  1700  statistical  series,  about  100 
of  "which  were  added  in  the  fiscal  year  1928,  was 
supplied  with  data  by  49  government  agencies, 
117  commercial  and  trade  organizations,  35  trade 
and  technical  periodicals,  and  42  private  organi- 
zations. Weekly  charts,  and  the  quarterly  fore- 
casts of  carloadings  by  the  regional  advisory 
boards  were  new  features  which  added  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  publication.  The  efforts  of  the 
vital  statistics  department  to  have  all  States  en- 
rolled in  the  birth  and  death  registration  areas 
succeeded  in  adding  two  States  to  the  latter,  and 
four  to  the  former  category.  For  summaries  on 


a  religious  inquiry  in  the  decennial  census  were 
made.  Work  in  securing  data  for  the  biennial 
census  of  manufactures  (1927)  was  carried  for- 
ward with  the  cooperation  of  local  chambers  of 
commerce,  boards  of  trade,  etc.,  who  in  return 
were  sent  preliminary  summaries  of  the  reports. 
On  Jan.  9,  1928,  schedules  were  mailed  to  about 
324,000  establishments,  including  153  special 
schedules  covering  226  of  the  340  industries  list- 
ed under  the  census  classification,  as  compared 
with  87  such  schedules,  covering  119  industries, 
in  the  1925  census.  On  May  28  the  first  pre- 
liminary report  on  aircraft  "was  published,  and 
by  the  *end  of  the  fiscal  year  187,179  answers, 
or  93.1  per  cent,  were  on  file.  Quarterly,  semi- 
annual, or  annual  data  on  production  were  also 
collected  by  the  department. 

The  first  census  of  distribution  (1027),  taken 
in  17  cities,  was  completed,  giving  statistics  for 
93,928  retail  and  17,012  wholesale  establishments. 
The  statistics  enabled  merchants  to  avoid  duplica- 
tions, etc.,  and  a  demand  was  made  to  include 
a  national  census  of  distribution  in  the  fifteenth 
census,  provision  for  this  having  passed  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  and  preliminary  work  being 
begun.  Besides  the  annual  collection  of  data  con- 
cerning agriculture,  a  quinquennial  census  was 
made  in  1925.  A  $55,000  deficiency  appropriation 
was  voted  so  that  more  statistics  and  correla- 
tions of  the  data  of  the  census  might  be  compiled 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  census 
of  water  transportation  for  192§  was  completed, 
and  gave  the  American  fleet,  exclusive  of  Ha- 
waiian and  Porto  Kieim  vessels,  as  numbering 
42,286,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  21,666,814,  Of 
these  ships,  4737,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  3,- 
310*977,  were  idle  throughout  the  year. 

The  five-year  census  of  electrical  industries 
was  taken  for  1927,  and  of  the  90,000  ques- 
tionnaires mailed  in  January,  1928,  07,000  were 
answered  by  June  SO.  The  data  received  from 
this  census  were  to  be  correlated  with  those  from 
the  census  of  manufactures,  making  the  most 
complete  data  on  electric  power  equipment  ever 
collected  in  the  United  States. 

CEETSITS,  WOULD  AGRICULTURAL.  See  Aomi- 

CULTUBE. 

CEOTTRATi  AWEBICA*  The  term  generally 
applied  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  North 
American  continent  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
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Panama  Canal  and  south  of  Mexico  and  con- 
sisting of  the  five  states,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  San  Salvador.  See  tile 
articles  on  these  respective  countries.  See  Ex- 
PLOHATION. 

CENTRAL  STATIONS.  See  DYNAMO-ELEC- 
TRIC MACHINERY;  POTTER  PLANTS,  STEAM. 

CEREAL  DISEASES.  See  BOTANY. 

CEREALS.  See  BARLEY;  OATS;  RYE;  WHEAT. 

CEYLON,  se-ldn'.  An  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  off  the  southern  extremity  of  Hindustan, 
"belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Its  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south,  i.e.  from  Point  Palmyra  to 
Dondra  Head,  is  266  miles;  its  greatest  width 
140%  miles  from  Colombo  on  the  west  coast 
to  Sangemankande  on  the  east  coast.  Area,  25,- 
332  square  miles;  population,  at  the  census  of 
1021,  4,504,549,  as  compared  with  4,106,350  in 
1011;  estimated  at  the  end  of  1925,  5,009,501. 
The  registered  movement  of  population  in  1926 
was  as  follows:  Births,  206,888;  deaths,  124,884; 
marriages,  28,756.  The  chief  cities  with  their 
populations  in  1921  were:  Colombo,  244,163; 
Jaffna,  42,436:  Galle,  39,073;  and  Kandy,  32,- 
047,  The  number  of  vernacular  schools  in  1926 
was:  Government  schools,  1101,  attended  by 
113,137  boys  and  54,778  girls;  aided  schools, 
1821,  attended  by  129,990  boys  and  88,302  girls; 
unaided  schools,  1085,  attended  by  16,485  boys 
and  7024  girls;  English  and  Anglo-vernacular 
schools,  384,  attended  by  57,225  boys  and  16,- 
098  girls. 

Ceylon  is  almost  entirely  agricultural  and 
specializes  in  export  crops.  Plantation  tea,  rub- 
ber, and  coconuts  make  up  the  bulk  of  its  prod-, 
nets,  but  considerable  amounts  of  cacao,  cinna- 
mon, citronella  grass,  and  miscellaneous  prod- 
ucts are  grown,  largely  by  individual  native 
farmers.  Considerable  rice  is  also  raised,  but 
more  than  half  of  the  country's  total  consump- 
tion of  this  food  supply  is  imported  from  India 
and  other  sources.  Specializing-  in  export  crops 
as  Ceylon  does,  its  export  record  is  an  excellent 
gauge  of  its  prosperity.  The  volume  of  exports 
in  192(5  reached  £33,576,599.  Tea  was  the  rank- 
ing product  of  the  island,  but  rubber  was  rapidly 
approaching  it  in  value  of  output.  During  1926 
a  total  of  217,000,000  pounds  of  Ceylon  tea, 
valued  at  213,000,000  rupees,  was  exported,  as 
against  209,800,000  pounds  valued  at  199,697,- 
000  rupees  in  1925,  Black  tea  is  produced  al- 
most exclusively.  While  the  distribution  of  Cey- 
lon tea  is  very  wide,  the  great  bulk  of  it  goes  to 
English-speaking  countries.  Other  important  ex- 
ports in  the  same  year  were :  dessicated  coconuts 
(754,000  cwts.) ;  copra  (2,400,000  cwts.)  ;  and 
coconut  oil  (570,000  cwts.).  Of  the  131,840,500 
pounds  of  rubber  exported,  81,625,400  pounds 
•went  to  the  United  States  and  40,806,600  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  1926,  13,560  acres  of  Crown 
land  were  sold  and  settled.  The  livestock  in  the 
same  year  was  reported  to  amount  to  1500 
horses,  1,537,000  horned  cattle,  62,000  sheep,  48,- 
000  swine,  and  183,000  goats.  Imports  in  1926 
amounted  to  £27,191,141,  Nearly  one-quarter  of 
Ceylon's  imports  is  made  up  of  husked  rice,  ob- 
tained almost  entirely  from  British  India.  Rice 
imports  in  1926  amounted  to  8,795,000  cwts.  as 
against  8,321,000  for  1924.  The  hulk  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  imports  is  made  up  of  cotton 
piece  goods,  coal,  fertilisers*  refined  sugar,  crude 
petroleum,  kerosene,  automobiles,  fish,  and  gaso- 
line. 

The  chief  mining  iateres!  is  plumbago,   65 


mines  being  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1926, 
and  the  exports  in  that  year  being  232,000  cwts. 
Gold,  thorium,  and  monazite  exist  to  some  ex- 
tent but  have  scarcely  justified  exploitation  on 
a  commercial  scale.  Gem  quarries  abound 
throughout  the  island  and  among  the  precious 
stones  found  are  moonstones,  rubies,  cat's-eyes, 
and  sapphires.  The  native  manufactures  include 
weaving  and  the  making  of  tortoise-shell  boxes, 
earthenware,  lacquer  work,  jewelry,  carving,  etc. 
They  are  not  of  much  commercial  importance, 
however.  The  chief  manufactures  on  a  large 
scale  pertain  to  agricultural  products,  includ- 
ing the  extraction  of  coconut  oil. 

The  revenue  in  1925-26  was  £8,301,077  and  the 
expenditure  £7,333,089.  The  shipping  which  en- 
tered and  cleared  in  1926  totaled  20,403,000 
tons.  At  the  end  of  December,  1926,  there  were 
851  miles  of  railway  open  to  traffic  and  several 
extensions  were  under  construction.  The  admin- 
istration, as  embodied  in  an  Order  in  Council 
of  December,  1923,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gov- 
ernor, aided  by  an  executive  council  of  nine 
members,  and  a  legislative  council  of  49  mem- 
bers (12  official  and  37  unofficial).  Of  the  un- 
official members,  23  are  elected  to  represent  the 
territorial  divisions,  two  to  represent  the  Eu- 
ropeans, two  the.  Burgher  Community,  one  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  the  Western  Province 
Tamils,  three  the  Mohammedans,  and  two  the 
Indians. 

During  the  year  there  was  considerable  specu- 
lation over  the  report  of  the  Ceylon  Commis- 
sion, which  had  been  appointed  to  study  the 
governmental  system  described  above.  The  Com- 
missioners had  been  sent  to  Ceylon  because  the 
existing  machinery  of  government  had  been  a 
source  of  exasperation  to  officials  and  elected 
members  alike  and  was  the  cause  of  well  founded 
anxiety  for  the  future.  The  report  stated  that 
nothing  of  real  value  was  being  done  for  the 
Ceylonese  themselves  and  made  the  rather  rad- 
ical suggestion,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
elected  members  should  run  the  government  and 
Ceylon  should  become  a  self-governing  colony, 
practically  on  the  same  basis  as  Canada  or 
Australia.  Needless  to  say  this  report  was  re- 
jected by  the  Baldwin  government.  Governor  in 
1928,  Sir  Herbert  James  Stanley. 

The  Maldive  Archipelago,  consisting  of  1.3 
coral  islets,  400  miles  west  of  Ceylon,  is  tribu- 
tary to  Ceylon.  They  are  sparsely  settled  by  a 
mixed  race  of  probably  pure  Aryan  stock  and 
governed  by  a  native  Sultan.  The  islands  are 
covered  with  coconut  palms,  and  yield  millet, 
fruit,  and  coconut  produce.  The  population  num- 
bered over  70,000  in  1921.  The  islanders  are 
civilized  and  are  great  navigators  and  traders. 

CHAMBERLAIN",  GEORGE  EAJEUDE.  American 
legislator  and  public  official,  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  July  9.  He  was  born  near  Natchez, 
Miss.,  Jan.  1,  1854,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
academic  and  law  departments  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University  in  1876.  Taking  up  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  Oregon,  he  early  became  promi- 
nent politically  in  the  State  as  a  Democrat.  He 
was  in  succession  a  member  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, district  attorney  for  the  Third  Judicial 
District,  attorney -general  of  the  State  and, 
having  removed  to  Portland,  district  attorney 
for  the  Fourth  Judicial  District.  In  1902  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Oregon,  and  in  1906  was  re- 
elected.  Three  years  later  he  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  from  Oregon  for  the  term  ending 
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1915.  In  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress he  was  chairman  of  the  public  lands  com- 
mittee, and  he  was  also  a  member  of  numerous 
other  important  committees.  He  was  reflected 
to  the  Senate  for  the  term  1915-21,  and  during 
the  period  of  the  American  participation  in  the 
World  War  held  the  important  post  of  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
He  was  an  outspoken  advocate  of  preparedness 
and  was  the  author  of  the  military  prepared- 
ness act  of  1918.  After  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate  in  1921  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Harding  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
for  the  term  1921-25.  From  the  latter  year 
until  his  death  he  practiced  law  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was  engaged 
in  important  cases,  among  them  being  the  one 
involving  the  Oregon  school  law,  argued  before 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Chamberlain  repre- 
sented the  State  in  that  case. 

CHAMBERIiIN",  THOMAS  CHBOWDEB.  Amer- 
ican geologist,  educator,  and  originator  of  the 
planetesimal  hypothesis,  died  at  Chicago,  Novem- 
ber 15.  Born  at  Mattoon,  III.,  Sept.  25,  1843,  he 
was  graduated  from  Beloit  College  in  1866,  and 
did  post-graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  1888-69.  He  became  professor  of  na- 
tural science  at  the  State  normal  school  at 
Whitewater,  Wis.,  and  returned  to  Beloit  as  pro- 
fessor of  geology  in  1873,  resigning  in  1882  in  or- 
der to  continue  research  in  geology.  He  also  serv- 
ed as  assistant  State  geologist  of  Wisconsin, 
1873-76,  and  as  chief  geologist,  1876-82,  and 
studied  glaciers  in  Switzerland  in  1878.  He  was 
geologist  in  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  days 
of  the  glacial  division  1882-1907.  He  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  geology  at  Columbian  University 
in  1885,  leaving  in  1887  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  1892.  He  then  joined  the  University  of 
Chicago,  as  head  of  the  geology  department,  and 
director  of  the  Walker  Museum.  On  his  retire- 
ment, Oct.  1,  1919,  he  was  made  professor  emeri- 
tus. 

He  was  selected  to  accompany  the  Peary  re- 
lief expedition  in  1894.  Among  Chamberlin's 
other  appointments  were  those  as  consulting 
geologist  for  the  Wisconsin  and  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Surveys,  as  commissioner  of  the  Illinois 
survey,  investigator  of  fundamental  geolog- 
ical problems  for  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  1902-09,  and  research  associate  for 
that  foundation  from  1909  until  his  death. 

Chamberlin's  work  definitely  advanced  scien- 
tific understanding.  Observing  the  quantity  of 
spiral  nebulae  made  visible  by  modern  telescopes, 
he,  with  the  aid  of  the  astronomer,  Forest  Ray 
Moulton,  evolved  a  cosmogony  which  superseded 
the  formerly  accepted  explanations  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  universe.  Chamberlin's  "planetesimal 
hypothesis"  combined  the  nebular  and  meteoric 
theories,  stating  that  planets  are  formed  by  ac- 
cumulations of  fast-moving  matter  which  adheres 
to  primitive  nuclei  by  their  rotational  force. 
These  planets,  according  to  Chamber Hn  and 
Moulton,  originated  when  another  sun  attract- 
ed the  surface  nebulae  from  our  own  sun,  and, 
passing  out  of  ken,  left  the  rotating  matter  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  main  body.  Chamberlin 
also  contributed  interesting  scientific  theories 
arising  from  his  examinations  of  existing  glaciers, 
and  of  glacial  deposits  in  the  northern  United 
States. 

Besides  being  president  of  the  Gfaieago  Acad- 


of Sciences,  1898-1914,  Charnberlin  was 
president  of  the  Illinois  Academy  of  Science, 
1907,  and  of  the  American  Academy  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  1908,  and  he  served  on 
the  commission  for  Oriental  educational  investi- 
gation, 1909.  He  also  belonged  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  universities  of  Michigan 
and  of  Wisconsin  in  1882,  and  the  LL.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  Beloit  College, 
and  Columbian  University  in  1887,  and  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1904,  and  Toronto 
University  in  1913.  He  was  also  given  the  degree 
of  Sc.D.  by  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1905, 
and  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1920.  Of 
the  scientific  books  published  during  a  period 
of  extraordinary  astronomical  discoveries,  Cham- 
beriin's  The  Origin  of  the  Earth  (1916)  was  con- 
sidered among  the  most  significant.  He  edited  the 
Journal  of  Geology  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
wrote  more  than  a  hundred  scientific  books  and 
papers,  including:  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Oral 
Instruction  (1872)  ;  Geology  of  Wisconsin  (1877- 
83);  Contribution  to  the  Theory  of  Glacial  Mo- 
tion (1904) ;  General  Treatise  on  Geology  (with 
E.  B.  Salisbury,  1906)  ;  and  The  Two  Bolar 
Families,  The  Sun's  Children  (1928). 

CHAMBEB  MUSIC.  See  Music. 

CHAMBER  OF  CQ3OG3BCE  OF  THE 
UHITED  STATES.  A  national  federation  of 
more  than  1600  business  organizations  with 
headquarters  at  Washington.  The  Chamber  was 
organized  in  1912  primarily  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  national  business  opinion  on  im- 
portant economic  questions.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  other  government  officials 
aided  in  its  establishment  and  it  has  since  served 
as  an  agency  for  the  codperation  of  business  and 
government  in  the  furtherance  of  national  eco- 
nomic policy,  holding  itself  ready  at  all  times 
to  advise  the  government  regarding  the  needs 
of  business  and  the  possible  economic  effects 
of  legifcw*cive  measures*  Membership  in  the 
Chamber  consists  of  trade  associations  and  local 
or  regional  chambers,  these  groups  being  repre- 
sented on  the  Board  of  Directors,  composed  of 
34  members  chosen  from  geographical  districts 
or  specific  fields  of  business,  -Policies  of  the 
Chamber  are  formulated  only  by  resolution 
adopted  at  its  meetings  or  by  direct  referendum, 
in  order  that  they  may  reflect  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  opinion  of  ail  classes  of  business 
represented  in  the  constituent  membership. 

For  the  convenience  of  its  members  the  Chaaa- 
ber  maintains  at  its  Washington  headquarters 
service  departments  covering  the  main  divisions 
of  business  activity.  Theae  departments  are  .Fi- 
nance, Transportation  and  Comm 
Manufacture,  Domestic  Distribution, 
Commeree,  Agriculture,  Bateral  Eesourcei 
snranee,  and  Civic  Development*  Two 
partmeuta,  Commercial  Organisation,  and 
Association,  deal  with  the  activities  of 
chambers  of  commerce  and  of  trade  associate 
and  a  third,  the  Beaeareh  Department,  eovi 
the  general  field  of  business  research.  The  " 
ber  also  publishes  a  monthly  magazine, 
BusiaeUf  and  issues  from  time  to  time  rep 
on  economic  subjects. 

Among  the  questions  to  which  the  federation 
directed  its  attention  during  the  year  1988,^  as 
a  part  of  its  programme  of  activities,  and  which 
were  to  oosttame  on  its  programme  for  192$, 
were  agricttlture;;  street  and  highway  safety; 
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produce  exchange  trading;  banking  in  relation 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  establishment 
of  standards  of  trade  practice;  commercial  avia- 
tion, distribution  census,  business  education  and 
immigration;  wholesaling;  foreign  trade  poli- 
cies; taxation  with  particular  reference  to  the 
system  atization  of  State  and  local  taxation;  spe- 
cial insurance  taxes,  development  of  national 
water  power  and  forestry  policies;  human  rela- 
tions in  industry;  and  national  expansion.  These 
questions  reflect  the  Chamber's  policy  of  follow- 
ing closely  all  the  larger  trends  of  business  de- 
velopment and  aiding  in  the  carrying  out  of 
economic  policies  formulated  by  its  membership. 
In  addition  to  the  board  of  34  directors,  each 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  there  were  the 
following  officers  for  1928:  President,  William 
Butterworth,  Moline,  111.;  chairman  of  the 
board,  Joseph  H.  Defrees,  -Chicago,  111.;  vice 
presidents,  A.  J.  Brosseau,  New  York,  Robert  P. 
Lament,  Chicago,  Robert  H.  Ellis,  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Paul  Shoup,  San  Francisco;  treasurer, 
Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker,  Washington,  D.  C.;  and 
secretary,  D.  A.  Skinner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAMPIONSHIPS.  See  ATHLETICS;  BOXING 
and  other  sport  titles. 

CHARITABLE     TRUSTS.     See     WELFARE 
WORK. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION.  See  RUSSELL 
SAGE  FOUNDATION. 

CHARLES,  SIR  JAMES  THOMAS  WALTER.  Eng- 
lish sea  captain,  commodore  of  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany's fleet,  died  at  Southampton,  England,  July 
15.  He  died  a  few  hours  after  completing  his 
last  voyage  before  his  expected  retirement.  He 
was  born  at  Hursley,  England,  Aug.  2,  1865. 
He  was  educated  privately,  and  went  to  sea  in  a 
sailing  vessel  in  the  British  merchant  marine, 
as  a  boy  before  the  mast,  in  1880.  By  the  time 
he  was  26  he  had  seen  service  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  He  became  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve  in  1891  and  a  lieutenant 
in  1895,  the  year  in  which  he  entere^4he  serv- 
ice of  the  Cunard  Line,  as  fourth  officer  of  the 
Cephalonia.  Five  years  later  he  became  chief  of- 
iicer  of  the  Etruria,  #nd  in  1904  he  received  his 
tirst  Cunard  command,  that  of  the  Aleppo,  a 
iargo  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  service.  He  had 
reached  the  rank  of  commander  in  1907,  and  in 
1914  attained  that  of  captain.  His  commands 
included  vessels  of  ever  increasing  size,  until 
lie  was  entrusted  with  the  Z/imJa-nic^  before 
Lhe  World  War,  and  the  Mauretania*  In  March, 
1918,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Aqui- 
ta»m,;in  which  47,867  American  soldiers  were 
carried  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  without  the 
[oof  of  a  man.  In  recognition  of  his  war  serv- 
ices he  was  made  an  aide  of  King  George  of 
England  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Knight 
LJomnmnder  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 
tie/  had  been  made  a  Companion  of  the  Order 
>f  the  Bath  in  1911  and  a  Companion  of  the 
^rder  of  the  British  Empire  in  1919.  Sir  James 
became  commodore  of  the  Cunard  fleet  in  1921. 
llproughout  his  career  at  sea,  in  which,  he 
I  the  Atlantic  Ocean  726  times,  he  was 
lly  interested  in  the  subject  of  safety  at 
.._..J'y*md  served  as  member  of  a  committee  on 
and  davits,  1912-13,  and  as  nautical  ad- 
flfrer  to  the  British  delegation,  participating  in 
Jhe  International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea,  1913-14. 

CHATTTATTQITA  XNBTITUrriON.  An  educa- 
tional movement  established  in  1874  by  Lewis 


Miller  and  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent,  both  prominent 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  institu- 
tion is  non-sectarian  in  principle,  although  the 
original  idea  of  the  organization  was  a  Sunday 
school  for  teachers  where  a  series  of  correlated 
lectures  and  entertainments  were  presented  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  The 
three  general  fields  of  activity  are  the  general 
assembly,  consisting  of  an  educational  and  popu- 
lar series  of  lectures  and  addresses,  concerts,  and 
dramatic  entertainment,  etc.;  the  summer 
schools,  offering  courses  of  formal  class-room  in- 
struction; and  a  home  reading  circle  in  which 
a  set  of  four  books  is  designated  for  reading 
during  the  year,  in  addition  to  a  news  narra- 
tive appearing  in  a  monthly  review.  In  1928 
there  were  19  departments  in  the  summer  school, 
with  125  instructors  and  2500  students,  while 
the  attendance  at  the  annual  session  was  esti- 
mated at  45,000.  Financial  support  is  obtained 
largely  through  individual  gifts.  Permanent 
buildings,  valued  at  $1,250,000,  are  owned  by  the 
institution  at  Chautauqua,  1ST.  Y.,  where  the  gen- 
eral summer  assemblies  are  held  and  the  Chau- 
tauqua  Press  is  located.  Officers:  George  E.  Vin- 
cent, honorary  president;  Arthur  E.  Bestor, 
president ;  William  L.  Ransom,  chairman  of  trus- 
tees; Shailer  Mathews,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive board;  Charles  E.  Peirce,  secretary;  and 
Jessie  M.  Leslie,  treasurer. 

CHEESE.  See  DAIRYING. 

CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY,  SOCIETY  OF.  See 
CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL. 

CHEMICAL  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN.  See 
CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL. 

CHEMISTRY.  In  no  branch  of  science  is  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  so  distinct  as  in  chem- 
istry and  perhaps  in  no  branch  of  science  is  the 
advancement  so  inconspicuous.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  these  facts  lies,  however,  in  the  enormous 
amount  of  literature  descriptive  of  experimental 
work  that  is  put  out  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world  in  technical  journals.  Some  of  these  con- 
tributions are  indicated  in  the  paragraphs  that 
follow. 

NEW  ELEMENTS.  Prof.  B.  S.  Hopkins,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  whose  discovery  of  the 
element  illinium  was  reported  in  1926  (see 
YEAR  BOOK  for  1926,  p.  149),  announced  the 
continuance  of  his  search  for  the  two  elements 
not  yet  discovered.  These  he  describes  as  similar 
to  radium  in  being1  radioactive  and  both  should 
be  short-lived;  that  is,  they  should  disappear 
after  their  isolation.  No  one  knows  when  such 
elements  as  gold,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  tin, 
and  lead  first  found  a  use  among  early  peoples. 
These  are  elements  which  are  found  in  nature  in 
the  uncombined  form  or  are  easily  obtained  from 
their  compounds  by  simple  processes.  In  discuss- 
ing the  evolution  of  the  elements,  B.  Cabrera  as- 
sumes (Comptes  rend.,  vol.  186,  p.  228)  the  for- 
mation of  atoms  by  means  of  the  association  of 
protons  and  electrons  in  the  light  of  Aston's  con- 
ception of  "packing  fractions"  and  makes  special 
reference  to  the  building  up  and  disruption  of 
atoms  by  cosmic  processes,  and  also  refers  to  tl*e 
stability  of  an  atom  in  terms  of  its  radioactive 
properties. 

ATOMIC  WEIGHTS.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
loss  that  came  to  this  branch  of  chemistry  by  the 
death  of  Prof.  T.  W.  Richards  (q.v.) ,  the  foremost 
authority  on  the  determination  of  atomic  weights 
in  the  world,  the  work  was  to  be  still  carried  on 
by  his  associates  in  Harvard  University  and  by 
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his  pupils  and  admirers  in  the  laboratories  else- 
where. 

According  to  J.  Kaplan  (Physical  Rev.,  vol. 
30,  p.  639)  atomic  hydrogen  was  passed  from  a 
discharge-tube  into  a  3-litre  glass  bulb,  its 
presence  being  indicated  by  glowing  thoria.  The 
glow  persisted  for  3  seconds  after  interruption 
of  the  discharge,  and  white  action  spots  on  the 
glass  for  <5  seconds  after  interruption.  Possibly 
atomic  hydrogen  can  exist  for  10  seconds.  The 
atomic  weight  of  titanium  by  analysis  of  titan- 
ium bromide  was  determined  by  G.  P.  Baxter  and 
A.  Q.  Butler  (Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.s  vol.  50,  p. 
408)  and  the  results  gave  47.00  as  the  correct 
figure  (silver  being  107.88)  which  is  in  agree- 
ment with  previous  results.  The  atomic  weight 
of  copper  was  redetermined  by  R.  Huer  and  his 
results  (Zeit.  anory.  Chem.,  voL  109,  p.  251)  gave 
63.544  ±  0~003  as  the  correct  weight.  The  atomic 
weight  of  uranium  was  redetermined  by  0.  Hon- 
igschmid  and  W.  E.  Schilz  (Zeit.  anofff.  Chem., 
vol.  170,  p.  145}  resulting  in  238.14  being  the 
atomic  weight  as  redetermined  by  these  chemists. 
A  redetermination  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
ctpsium  by  T.  W.  Richards  and  M.  Frane.on 
(Jour,  Amer.  Chem.  $oc.,  vol.  50,  p.  2102)  con- 
confirmed  the  accepted  atomic  weight  of  that  ele- 
ment, namely  132.81  (with  silver  accepted  as 
107.880),  The  analytical  data  were  obtained  by 
using  caesium  chloride.  Some  recent  determina- 
tions of  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  made  by  0. 
Honigschmidt  (Zeit.  Elektrochem,  vol.  34,  p. 
325)  in  the  Munich  laboratories  gave  (with  nitro- 
gen as  14.008)  silver  as  107.880  and  107.879.  In 
later  experiments  on  the  ratio  barium  per  chlorate 
(barium  chloride)  silver  gave  silver  107.880  with 
oxygen  at  16. 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Under  this  heading 
improved  forms  of  apparatus  are  discussed,  and 
also  improved  methods  for  determining  the 
constituents  of  a  given  compound.  Both  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  development  of  chemistry. 

In  March  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  reviewed 
the  means  of  detecting  the  amount  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  mines,  and  published  a  description 
with  directions  for  the  use  of  an  iodine  pen- 
toxide  detector,  the  most  essential  feature  of 
which  is  a  small  glass  tube  containing  granular 
pumice  stone  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of 
iodine  pentoxide  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  This 
mixture  is  called  hoolamite,  after  ^  Hoover  and 
Lamb,  who  patented  the  formula.  When  air  con- 
taining carbon  monoxide  is  forced  through  the 
tube  by  means  of  a  rubber  aspirator  bulb  and 
suitable  valves,  iodine  is  liberated  and  the  orig- 
inal white  of  the  granules  is  changed  to  various 
shades  of  bluish  green  or  even  violet-brown  or 
black,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  carbon 
monoxide. 

A  new  form  of  apparatus  for  the  determination 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  was  described  by  I. 
Marek  (Arh.  Hemiju,  vol.  1,  p.  188),  in  wMch 
combustion  takes  place  in  a  current  of  pure 
oxygen.  A  simplified  method  of  employing  the 
morphine  reaction  of  Pellagris  and  Vulpius  is 
suggested  by  L.  Ekkert  (PMrm.  Zentr.>  vol.  69, 
p.  1).  It  is  only  necessary,  he  says,  to  beat  the 
substance  or  its  solution  with  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  until  the  original  red  coloration  deepens 
finally  to  brown,  dilute  with  water,  and  extract 
separate  portions  with  ether,  chloroform,  and 
ethyl  acetate  respectively.  The  color  ettanges  at 
various  dilutions  wife  water  and  tiie  author 
describes  the  changes  with  the  aolveata,  which  he 


regards  as  due  to  the  formation  and  oxidation  of 
apomorphine.  The  color  changes  observed  with 
several  morphine  derivations  and  allied  alkaloids 
are  also  described. 

Of  more  than  passing  interest  is  a  systematic 
method  of  Reparation  and  detection  of  all  rare 
earth  metals,  except  germanium,  worked  out 
by  T.  Kato  fr/owr.  Soc.  CJtem.  Intl.  Japan,  vol. 
30,  p.  058).  This  method  is  given  in  a  tabular 
form.  A  mercury- vapor  lamp  working  at  80,- 
000  volts  is  described  by  N.  larotsky  (Gompt. 
rend.,  vol.  187,  p.  459)  which  gave  the  maximum 
short  wave  ultra-violet  radiation  at  253  ^M.  It  has 
the  distinct  advantage  that  it  may  be  brought 
close  to  the  subject  without  the  use  of  filters  to 
absorb  thermal  radiations.  0.  Orth  (Chem.  Faltr., 
1928,  p.  492}  describes  a  new  form  of  automatic 
pipette  which  has  a  glass  tap  at  the  bottom  and 
is  expanded  to  a  bulb  at  the  top.  The  graduation 
mark  is  on  the  constriction  below  the  bulb  and  a 
capillary  filling  tube  ends  on  a  level  therewith. 
The  pipette  is  filled  from  a  wash  bottle  at  a  lower 
level  and  any  surplus  runs  back.  The  filling  and 
air  release  connections  are  either  fused  in  or 
taken  through  a  rubber  stopper.  An  agitator  de- 
signed by  G.  N.  Quam  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  vol.  20, 
p.  $22)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  rates  of 
corrosion  of  metal  samples  by  fluids  is  made  of 
soft  wood  and  carries  a  number  of  test  tubes 
resting  obliquely  toward  each  side  which  con- 
tained the  sample.  These  were  fitted  with  bent 
breathing  tubes  to  ensure  aeration.  The  rocking 
(through  30°)  is  controlled  by  a  hinge  on  the 
rocker  arm  and  by  the  walls  of  the  thermostat. 

BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  The  application  of 
chemistry  to  life  processes  has  been  productive 
of  important  results,  and  in  recent  years,  notably 
by  the  introduction  of  insulin  as  a  panacea  for 
diabetes.  This  and  other  similar  achievements  are 
illustrative  of  the  potent  value  of  biological  chem- 
istry. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  held  in  Swampscott,  Mass.,  during  Sep- 
tember it  was  reported  that  chemists  working 
in  the  Sterling  Laboratory  at  Yale  University 
had  discovered  that  an  inorganic  substance  may 
be  the  cause  of  tubercular  growth,  a  fact  which 
may  open  up  an  entirely  new  mode  of  approach 
in  the  search  for  an  immunizing  agent.  These 
chemists  have  prepared  from  the  living  tubercle 
bacilli  a  series  of  fatty  acids  which  is  new  to 
chemistry,  and  when  these  acids  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  bodies  of  rabbits,  tubercles  like 
those  which  exist  wherever  tuberculosis  is  pres- 
ent, whether  in  human  beings  or  animals*  are 
formed  in  the  bodies  of  these  rabbits,  though  the 
animals  do  not  manifest  any  of  the  other  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  That  is,  for  the  first  time  in 
experiments!  biology,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  one  of  the  outstanding  signs  of  tuberculosis, 
the  tubercle*  has  been  generated  in  rabbits  by  a 
purely  chemical  product.  Hitherto,  the  only  way 
in  which  typical  tubercular  tissue,  the  nodules 
known  as  tubercles,  could  be  produced  was  by  in- 
oculating tbein  with  the  living  bacillus  of  tuber- 
culosis. This  discovery,  that  a  non-living  sub- 
stance may  be  the  cause  of  tubercular  growth, 
opens  .up  it  new  mmle  of  approach  in  the  search 
fur  an  i  tent  uniting  agent.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  no  way  of  proving  whether  the  growth  of 
the  tubercle  in  tubercular  organ isttis  was  the  re- 
sult of  direct  action  of  the  living  bacillus* 

According  to  G.  Embden  ( Kim.  Woofc.,  wl,  6, 
p.  628)  extraction  oi  muscle  Is  accompanied  bj 
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liberation  of  ammonia  and  this  is  rapidly  fol- 
lowed by  recombination.  Adenosinephosphoric 
acid  and  lactacidogen  are  regarded  by  this  author 
as  active  substances  of  striped  muscle  and,  he  be- 
lieves, their  special  formations.  According  to  S. 
G.  Villimott  (Biochem.  Jour*,  vol.  22,  p.  67)  the 
juice  of  the  navel  orange  contains  sufficient  vita- 
min-A  in  5  cc  for  the  growth  and  well-being  of 
a  rat;  10  cc  of  Valencia  orange  juice  are  ade- 
quate for  the  vitamin-B  requirements  of  a  rat. 
Vitamin-D  is  not  present  in  the  navel  orange 
juice.  According  to  C.  Lundsgaard  ( GTiem.  Zentr., 
1927,  p.  1974),  the  action  of  insulin  depends  on 
an  intramolecular  rearrangement  of  the  sugar 
with  formation  of  neoglucose;  sufficient  insulin 
for  the  purpose  is  normally  present.  The  effect 
of  insulin  depends  on  the  presence  of  some  sub- 
stance existing  in  fresh  muscle;  if  this ^ is  pro- 
vided the  author  believes  that  the  action  can 
be  reproduced  in  vitro. 

It  was  found  by  0.  Laxa  (Lait,  vol.  7,  p.  617) 
that  the  dialysable  portion  of  human  milk  con- 
tains sulphate,  and  that  calcium  phosphate  is 
present  in  a  non-dialysable  form.  Also  various 
analytical  data  comparing  the  ash  of  human  milk 
with  cow's  milk  were  presented  by  the  author. 
Quinine,  according  to  B.  P.  Shvedski  (Zhur. 
cap.  BioL  Med.,  vol.  4,  p.  605)  even  1  part  in 
200,000  can  be  determined  by  Mayer's  potassium 
mercuric  iodide  reagent.  Ethereal  blood  extracts, 
he  finds,  may  give  high  values.  Five  minutes 
after  the  injection  of  0.5  grains  of  quinine  hy- 
drochloride  into  animals,  82-95  per  cent  has  ^dis- 
appeared  from  the  blood.  Ergosterol,  identified 
crystallographically  and  by  Salkowski's  reaction, 
has  been  isolated  by  W.  Kiister  and  0.  Horth 
(Bericlite,  vol.  61,  p.  809)  from  the  alcohol-sul- 
phuric extract  of  ox  blood  obtained  by  treatment 
of  the  whole  blood  by  Morner's  method.  H.  Wu 
and  D.  V.  Wu  report  (Chinese  Jour.  Physiol.> 
vol.  2,  p.  173)  that  rats  do  not  grow  well  on  ex- 
clusively vegetarian  diets,  although  when  the 
small  Chinese  cabbage  is  added,  practically  nor- 
mal growth  is  obtained.  As  the  normal  vitamin- 
D  content  of  this  vegetable  is  low,  this  would 
seem  to  give  the  reason  for  this  condition. 

According  to  M.  Kunitz  and  H.  S.  Simms 
(Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.,  vol.  11,  p.  641)  the  fol- 
lowing improvement  in  dialysis  is  recommended. 
The  solution  to  be  dialysed  is  contained  in  a  stop- 
pered collodion  sac  with  a  marble  or  a  bubble 
of  air.  The  sac  is  placed  in  a  .test  tube  which  is 
in  a  rocking  machine,  and  distilled  water  is  let 
into  the  test  tube  outside  the  collodion  sac.  The 
movement  of  the  marble  or  bubble  of  air  agitates 
the  solution  and  accelerates  the  dialysis.  A  new- 
cardiac  accelerator,  differing  from  adrenaline, 
was  obtained  by  H,  G.  Cameron  (Endocrwol., 
vol.  10,  p.  577)  by  fractional  precipitation  of  a 
defatted  neutral  acetone  extract  of  ox  adrenals. 
It  is*  .called  cardaissin.  An  improved  modified 
{•Rot  of  'th6  Amtenrieth  colorimeter  is  described 
.%*&  Kttufixtaa  (Bioohem.  Zeit.,  vol.  197,  p.  141), 
whfafe  may  fee  need  for  the  determination  of  "blood 
sugur  aael  of  tbe  oxygen  capacity  of  blood.  W.  H. 
Bore  points  out  (&®imce,  vol.  67,  p.  324)  the  in- 
terestiig  fact  that  the  presence  of  boron  is  es- 
sential for  the  normal  growth  of  tomato  plants. 
Plants  deficient  in  boron  exhibit  an  excessive  ac~ 
cumulation  of  sugar  in  the  leaves  which  become 
purple. 

GENERAL  CHEMISTS y.  Under  this  heading  there 
is  grouped  a  series  of  rdtewncea  to  papers  that 
$0  not  seem  exactly  to  fit  m  ita4er  iae  other 


headings,  but  which  are  worthy  of  mention  aa 
thev  show  some  evidences  of  progress  in  the 
development  of  chemistry. 

The  heat  of  mixing  a  number  of  pairs  of  the 
metals  mercury,  potassium,  sodium,  tin,  cad- 
mium, bismuth,  zinc,  lead,  and  antimony  was 
measured  by  M.  Kawakami  (Zeit.  anorg.  CTiem., 
vol.  167,  p.  345).  Where  no  compound  formation 
occurred,  the  heat  of  mixing  was,  in  general, 
negative,  but  in  cases  where  compounds  are 
known  to  have  been  formed,  the  heat  is  positive. 
It  appears  therefore  probable  that  intermetallic 
compounds  which  can  exist  in  the  solid  state  do 
not  dissociate  on  fusion.  B.  Lewis  in  discussing 
the  nature  of  active  nitrogen  describes  his  exper- 
iments showing  that  ammonia  is  formed  only 
when  active  nitrogen  is  mixed  with  atomic  hy- 
drogen, indicating  that  the  former  contains  nitro- 
gen atoms.  He  finds  that  no  ammonia  is  produced 
when  the  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  alone  is  activated 
and  hydrazine  is  never  formed.  He  contends  there- 
fore that  the  current  interpretations  of  the 
spectroscopic  data  concerning  nitrogen  are  cor- 
rect, and  believes  that  glowing,  active  nitrogen 
is  probably  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  nitrogen 
atoms  and  excited  nitrogen  molecules. 

A.  W.  C.  Menzies  in  Nature  (vol.  121,  p.  457) 
suggests  the  term  "dative"  to  describe  the  linking 
involved  when  one  atom  contributes  both  of  the 
shared  electrons.  According  to  a  study  by  A.  P. 
Rollet  (Compt.  rend.,  vol.  186,  p.  748)  silver 
sesquioxide  Ag403,  the  existence  of  which  has  been 
disputed,  was  formed  by  the  anodic  oxidation  of 
a  silver  electrode  in  an  alkaline  solution  con- 
taining potassium,  with  a  mercury  cathode.  The 
concentrations  used  were  1-12N  and  the  tempera- 
tures 0-30° C.  The  formation  of  this  compound 
together  with  that  of  Ag20  was  confirmed  from 
the  curves  relating  the  intensity  of  the  current 
discharge  and  the  time. 

The  interesting  subject  of  free-space  numbers 
occupied  the .  attention  of  W.  Herz  who  reports 
(Zeit.  anorg.  Chem.,  vol.  171,  p.  14)  that  for  a 
number  of  liquids  the  ratio  of  the  excess  of  the 
critical  volume  over  the  zero  volume  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  critical  volume  by  the  free-space  num- 
bers at  the  critical  temperature  has  a  value  of 
about  0,87;  the  value  rises  slowly  on  ascending 
a  homologous  series.  It  thus  appears  that  even  at 
0°.  absolute,  there  are  spaces  between  the  mol- 
ecules. In  an  interesting  paper,  C.  S.  Piggot 
(Jour.  Wash.  A,cad.  Sei.3  vol.  18,  p.  313)  shows 
that  the  average  radium  content  of  Stone  Moun- 
tain (Georgia)  granite  is  4.826  X  1CM-2  gram  per 
gram  of  granite. 

In  studying  the  question  as  to  whether  alu- 
minum has  a  transition  point,  A  Cchulze  (Zeit. 
Physik.,  vol.  49,  p.  146)  found  that  measure- 
ments of  the  electrical  resistance  of  very  pure 
aluminum.  (99.94  per  cent)  indicated  that  no 
allotropie  change  occurs  in  that  metal  in  the 
neighborhood  of  610°C.  The  constitution  of  ger- 
manium received  much  attention  from  F.  W. 
Aston,  and  his  experiments  (Nature,  vol.  122,  p. 
167)  with  germanium  tetraethyl  and  tetrafiu- 
pride  indicate  that  germanium  has  the  following 
isotopes  in  order  of  descending  intensity:  74,  72, 
70,  73,  75,  76,  71,  77.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  of 
these  lines  is  due  to  hydrogen  compounds,  but  the 
intensity  of  Ge^e  is  in  doubt.  Of  these  mass  num- 
bers only  72  and  73  are  peculiar  to  germanium. 

MiHERALOGiOAL  CHEMISTRY.  A  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  minerals  is  a  valuable  source 
of  inioraatkm  concerning  raw  materials  avail- 
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ible  for  use  in  many  industries.  The  study  of 
)ther  applications  of  chemistry  to  geological 
conditions  leads  to  greater  information  eoncern- 
;ng  the  formation  of  strata,  the  age  of  the  earth, 
ind  other  like  subjects. 

From  seismological,  petrological,  and  astro- 
lomical-geodetic  considerations,  S.  Mohorovicic 
(Arh.  Hemiju,  vol.  I  p.  95)  concludes  that  the 
?arth  consists  mainly  of  iron,  magnesium,  silicon, 
md  oxygen,  while  the  moon  contains  in  addition 
•elatively  more  aluminum  and  calcium.  The  rigid- 
ity of  the  earth  is  a  little  more  than  three  times 
;hat  of  the  moon.  Venus  and  Mercury  probably 
possess  a  composition  similar  to  the  earth,  while 
;hat  of  Mars  is  closer  to  that  of  the  moon.  The 
planetoids  are  of  similar  composition  to  meteor- 
ites, while  the  planets  more  distant  from  the  sun 
probably  resemble  the  fixed  stars  in  their  com- 
aosition  and  are  not  yet  definitely  known.  Ac- 
cording to  C.  C.  Farr  and  M.  N.  Rogers  (Nature, 
t'ol.  121,  p.  938)  the  formation  of  higher  hydro- 
carbons from  methane  by  alpha-particles  observ- 
ed by  Lind  and  Bardwell  may  account  for  the 
genesis  of  petroleum,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
jhe  middle  United  States,  the  regions  in  close 
aroximity  to  oil  fields  are  also  regions  in  which 
,he  natural  gases  have  a  high  helium  content. 
Tentative  calculations  suggest  that  the  forma- 
tion of  1  cubic  foot  of  helium  would  produce 
learly  2  tons  of  liquid  hydrocarbon. 

A  new  mineral  named  arrojadite  is  announced 
3y  p.  Guhnaraes  (Client.  Zentr.  1927,  p.  2172). 
tt  is  monoclinic,  dark  green,  with  colorless  to 
jght  green  pleochroism.  Its  hardness  is  about  5. 
This  same  writer  announces  (same  reference)  a 
new  mineral  from  Minas  Geraes,  which  he  names 
iscJiicegite,  which  is  reddish  gray  in  color  and 
has  a  hardness  of  5.5.  A  new  mineral  consisting 
Df  mercury  and  palladium  (Pd  Hg)  was  describ- 
ed by  L.  J.  Spencer  (Mm,  Mag.,  vol.  21,  p.  397) 
who  found  it  among  the  diamond  washings  in 
lAie  Potaro  River,  British  Guiana.  It  has  received 
the  name  of  potarite.  Berthonite  is  the  name  of  a 
new  mineral  from  Tunis  described  by  EL  Buttgen- 
aaeh  (Ann.  Soc.  GeoL  Belg.,  vol.  46,  p.  212)  the 
analysis  of  which  showed  its  formula  to  be  5Pbs, 
}  GujS,  7  Sb2S3.  A  new  platinum  sulpharsenide  has 
oeen  found  in  the  Rustenburg  norites  of  South 
Africa.  Its  composition  expressed  by  the  formula 
Pt  (S.As)s  (Jour.  Chcm.  McL  Min.  Boc.  South 
Africa,  vol.  28,  p.  281 ) . 

OKGANIC  CHEMISTKY.  This  branch  treats  espe- 
cially of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  car- 
bon compounds.  The  outstanding  event  of  the 
j-ear  seemed  to  be  the  production  of  synthetic 
gasoline,  suitable  as  a  motor  fuel,  from  coal.  Con- 
cerning the  details  of  which  see  Motor  Fuel  under 
CHEMISTET,  INDUSTBIAI*.  The  successful  accom- 
lishment  of  this  synthesis  presents  obvious  evi- 
dence of  the  possibilities  of  organic  chemistry. 

A  method  for  the  separation  of  the  ovalbumra 
from  the  conalbumin  was  described  by  EL  Wu 
and  S.  M.  Ling  (Chinese  Jour.  Phi/sioL,  vol.  1, 
p.  431),  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that  oval- 
bumin  undergoes  coagulation  by  shaking,  while 
conalbumin  does  not.  It  is  found  that  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  albumin  of  egg  white  is  eonal- 
bumin.  A  re|K>rt  of  a  series  of  color  changes,  ob- 
tained when  phenaeetin  is  warmed  with  resor- 
cinol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  cooled, 
diluted,  and  treated  with  alkalies  with  subsequent 
extraction  was  made  by  I*.  Ekkert  (Phwrm. 
Zmtr.,  vol.  69,  p.  98).  A  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  seleniiwn  in  ovgernic  wmpotuwts  was. 


suggested  by  W.  E.  Bradt  and  R.  E.  Lyons 
(Proc.  Indiana  Acad.  8cL>  vol.  36,  p.  395)  as  fol- 
lows: The  substance,  free  from  halogen  was 
heated  with  nitric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  the 
solution  being  made  alkaline  with  potassium  hy- 
droxide (free  from  halide),  then  slightly  acidified 
with  nitric  acid,  and  then  made  neutral  with 
excess  of  zinc  oxide,  and  finally  titrated  with 
silver  nitrate  in  presence  of  sodium  chromate. 
E.  Gruner  (Zeit.  Angew.  Chcm.,  vol.  41,  p.  446) 
published  an  extensive  review  of  the  various 
theories  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  cause  of 
the  color  of  ultramarine.  As  is  well  known,  the 
principal  pigment  of  the  Indian  red  puminelo 
and  the  pink  grape  fruit  is  lycopin,  M.  B.  Mat- 
lack  (Amcr.  Jour.  Pharm.,  vol.  100,  p.  243) 
finds  that  the  pulp  from  the  sweet  orange,  sat- 
suroa,  and  king  mandarin  give  less  definite  tests 
when  subjected  to  the  Molzsch  microcry stall iza- 
tipn  method  due  to  an  unsaponifiable  compound 
with  a  melting  point  of  75°  that  influenced  the 
form  of  the  crystals.  Spectroscopic  examination 
of  light  petroleum  and  alcoholic  extract  of 
orange  and  tangerine  pulp  indicated  the  presence 
of  carotin  and  xanthophyll. 

According  to  K.  Suzuki  and  Y.  Kaishio  (Bull. 
Affric.  Chem.  $oe.,  Japan,  vol.  3,  p.  33)  the  yel- 
low color  developed  when  excess  of  a  2  *per 
cent  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid  in  10  per  cent 
sulphuric  acid,  and  concentrated  acid  to  produce 
11-15  per  cent  solution  are  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  histidine,  the  mixture  shaken  and  ren- 
dered alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  is  compar- 
ed with  that  of  0.01  normal  potasium  dichroniate 
solution.  The  chemical,  physical,  and  pharmaco- 
logical properties  of  some*  commercial  esters  of 
ophthalic  acid,  and  especially  the  methyl  ester, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  ethyl  phthalate  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  valuable  study  by  J.  A, 
Hardy  and  L.  F.  Hoyt  (Jour.  Amer.  Pharm, 
Assoc.,  vol.  17,  p.  458).  An  important  work  on 
the  extraction  of  crystalline  carotin-like  sub- 
stances from  the  fiowers  of  Ranunculus  steveni 
and  of  lycopin  from  rose  "hips"  was  published 
during  the  year  by  H.  BL  Escher  (Belv.  Ghim. 
Acta,,  vol.  11,  p.  752). 

According  to  M.  Dixoi*  (Btochem.  Jour,,  vol. 
22,  p.  902}  carbon  dioxide  has  no  effect  on  the 
rate  of  the  autoxidation  of  cysteine  or  reduced 
glutathione  induced  by  the  addition  of  iron,  cop- 
per salts,  or  freshly  dissolved  hsematin.  The 
last  compound  breaks  up  into  a  mixture  of  sim- 
pler compounds  after  keeping  for  several  days. 
This  mixture  although  retaining  the  catalytic 
power  of  the  original  h«matin  becomes  suscep- 
tible to  Inhibition  by  carbon  monoxide.  S.  Ghosh 
and  N.  M.  Ghosh  (Jour.  Indian,  Gk€m.  £0&,  vol. 
5,  p.  477)  describe  their  method,  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  conoessine  and  the  details  concerning 
the  new  alkaloids  kurchieiBe  (melting  point 
17*5°)  and  kurchine  (meltiag  point  75°)  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  extracting  from  kurclii 
bark  ( Bol®rrhem&  antidj/«mterim}< 

PHYSICAL  CHEMISTBY.  The  application  of  chera- 
iatry  to  problems  ia  physics  is  more  and  more 
becoming  a  recognized  method  of  solving  impor- 
tant questions  in  science. 

Among  those  of  recent  occurrence  is  the  theory 
advanced  by  Dr«  Selig  Hecht  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Optical 
Society  held  in  Washington  on  November  4.  His 
contention  was  that  when  light  falls  on  the  eye, 
it  strikes  a  known  chemical  substance,  visual 
purple,  which  has  been  isolated  from  the  rods 
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of  the  eye  and  subjected  to  extensive  tests.  The 
light  apparently  has  a  chemical  effect  on  this 
purple,  splitting  it  into  two  substances  now  known 
as  F  ancl  A.  These  have  not  been  isolated.  At  low 
intensities  of  light,  only  minute  amounts  of 
these  two  substances  are  created  and  they  re- 
conibine  immediately  into  visual  purple.  In  these 
cases  the  light  stimulus  is  below  the  threshold 
of  vision  and  there  is  no  consciousness  of  it.  At 
higher  intensities  the  two  substances  are  created 
in  such  amounts  that  they  do  not  recombine  as 
fast  as  they  are  made,  but  either  one  or  the  other 
of  them  combines  with  a  second  substance  in  the 
eye  which  has  not  been  localized  and  is  now  pure- ' 
ly  hypothetical.  This  second  combination  sets  up 
an  impulse,  possibly  electric,  along  the  visual 
nerve  fibres  to  the  brain  and  the  result  is  vision. 

The  scattering  of  hydrogen  canal  rays  in  hy- 
drogen was  determined  by  a  thermopile  method 
by  G.  P.  Thomson  (Zeit,  *Physik.,  vol.  46,  p.  93) 
and  his  results  agree  with  those  obtained  by  the 
photographic  method,  which  is  therefore  thus 
established.  A  Russian  chemist,  E.  1ST.  Gapon,  in 
an  article  (Russ.  Phys.  Cliem.  Boc.,  vol.  60,  p. 
249)  presents  the  expressions  for  the  internal 
pressure  of  a  liquid  which  he  obtained  and  based 
on  the  assumption  of  proportionality  of  the  total 
surface  energy  and  internal  pressure.  From  these 
equations  he  establishes  relationships  between 
contraction  and  expansion,  and  between  surface 
tension  and  contraction  of  liquids. 

See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL;  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

CBCE1CISTBY,  INDUSTRIAL.  No  startling  dis- 
covery in  the  development  of  industrial  chem- 
istry was  announced  during  the  year,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Institute  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  held  in  Evanston,  111.,  during  the 
summer  there  was  manifested  an  increasing  be- 
lief in  the  potency  of  chemistry  in  many  branch- 
es of  industry,  and  conspicuously  in  agriculture. 
One  chemist  contended  that  there  was  "no  ques-, 
tion  of  being  able  to  feed  as  many  as  can  find 
standing  room  on  this  planet."  He  asserted  that 
when  the  arable  land  of  the  earth  reaches  its 
maximum  production,  .through  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, the  chemist  can  synthesize  enough  beyond 
for  all  possible  human  needs.  He  has  already 
made  a  beginning  of  synthetic  creation  and  with 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  at  his  command,  he  can  go  on  indefinitely. 
As  an  instance  is  cited  the  ability  of  30  men 
working  in  a  factory  the  size  of  "a  city  block 
to  produce  "in  the  form  of  yeast"  as  much  food 
as  a  thousand  men  can  produce  through  the 
cultivation  of  57,000  acres  under  ordinary  agri- 
cultural conditions.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
the  common  black  mold  be  allowed  to  relieve 
orchards  of  lemons  and  other  citrus  fruits  of 
their  expensive  service  of  furnishing  acid.  The 
theory  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  gives 
support  to  this  claim  of  the  chemist.  It  is  neces- 
sary only  to  recover  and  to  transmute  into  new 
forms  wfeat  use  in  other  forms  has  dissipated. 
When  the  chemist  finds  out,  for  example,  what 
"lignin"  is,  there  will  "not  be  any  question 
about  the  "utilization  of  surplus  farm  products." 
For  every  particle  will  find  some  by-use,  if  not 
needed  in  the  form  in  which  nature  produces  it. 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETTY.  As  usual  two 
meetings  were  held  during  the  year.  The  first 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  April  16-20  at  which 
503  papers  were  presented  before  15  divisions 
and  1307  members  registered.  Announcement  was 


made  that  $360,000  had  been  given  to  the  Society 
for  the  support  and  improvement  of  Chemical 
Abstracts.  The  second  meeting  was  held  in 
Swamp scott,  Mass.,  during  September  10-15  at 
which  397  papers  were  presented  before  19  di- 
visions. There  were  1922  members  present.  Prof. 
Samuel  W.  Parr,  who  was  president  during  the 
year,  delivered  his  address  on  "Chemistry  and 
the  American  Chemical  Society."  The  present 
membership  is  about  16,500. 

INSTITUTE  OF  CHEMISTRY.  This  organization 
which  is  a  part  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety held  its  second  annual  session  during  July 
23-August  18  at  Northwestern  University  in 
Evanston,  111.  The  gathering  was  made  possible 
by  a  gift  of  $10,000  from  an  anonymous  donor, 
and  $5000  guaranteed  by  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. The  director  was  Dr.  Frank  C.  Whitmore, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  North- 
western University.  The  aim  of  the  Institute  was 
to  present  a  series  of  papers  which  were  read 
and  discussed;  also  there  were  important  con- 
ferences and  round  table  talks  on  various  phases 
of  chemical  science.  The.  institute  was  opened 
with  a  discussion  entitled  a  "General  Survey 
of  the  Problem,"  which  was  participated  in  by 
C.  A.  Browne,  H.  G.  Knight,  S.  W.  Parr,  G.  M. 
Rommel,  H.  J.  Sconce,  and  0.  R.  Sweeney.  In  Dr. 
Browne's  address  he  gave  the  results  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  prominent  chemists  on  the 
leading  accomplishments  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  speakers 
explained  how  it  was  possible  for  chemistry  to 
increase  immensely  the  wealth  of  the  farm  by 
developing  new  products  and  new  markets  and 
by  eliminating  waste. 

On  subsequent  days  C.  L.  Gabriel,  H.  T.  Her- 
rick,  0.  R.  Sweeney,  W.  32.  Emley,  and  James 
Slayter  spoke  on  "Corn:  Products  from  the 
Grain"  and  "Corn:  Products  from  the  Stalks 
and  Cobs."  Their  general  contention  being  that 
cellulose  is  the  cheapest  thing  a  plant  produces, 
manufacturing  it  mainly  from  solar  energy  by 
photo-synthesis.  Trees  have  their  value  in  great 
part  on  account  of  the  cellulose  which  they  con- 
tain. If  cellulose  can  be  profitably  derived  from 
trees  which  require  any  time  up  to  80  years 
before  they  are  ready  to  harvest,  why  not  get 
the  same  material  from  a  plant  which  can  be  har- 
vested within  six  months  after  the  seed  is  sown, 
especially  if  the  cellulose  is  found  in  a  by- 
product *of  little  value  obtained  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  money  crop  of  much  value?  It  was 
pointed  out  by*  Professor  Sweeney  that  there 
is  no  such  sun  energy  trap  as  in  the  Corn  Belt 
anywhere  else  on  earth,  certainly  not  where 
the  white  man  can  live  and  thrive.  American 
industrialism  should  be  located  in  the  Middle 
West  where  food  for  men  and  eventually  con- 
stantly renewed  energy  for  man's  machines  ^  is 
on  tap.  The  concentration  of  a  vast  population 
on  the  seaboard  is  uneconomic.  The  overhead 
cost  of  maintaining  such  a  great  mass  of  people 
within  50  miles  of  Manhattan  Island,  is  be- 
coming unbearable,  and  Los  Angeles  already 
shivers,  despite  climatic  advantages,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  coming  thirst. 

Other  papers  were  presented  on  "Small  Grains" 
and  "Products  from  Straw  and  Hulls,"  by  H.  EL 
Barnard,  W.  E.  Emley,  and  C.  S.  Miner,  while 
the  general  topic  of  "Cellulose"  was  elaborately 
discussed  by  many  chemists.  Weeds,  straw, 
molds,  such  as  stale  -bread,  and  the  stalk  of 
and  cob  of  corn,  found  speakers  who  eonomuni- 
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eated  visions  of  a  new  and  more  abundant  wealth 
from  tlieir  products.  How  the  common  vegetable 
molds,  which  in  a  former  generation  were  com- 
sidered  nuisances  by  the  housewife,  have  been 
tamed  and  disciplined  to  the  uses  of  modern 
synthetic  organic  chemistry  and  fermentation 
was  the  theme  of  A.  L.  Kendall  who-  demon- 
strated that  these  microscopic  plants  and  their 
capacity  to  deal  with  nitrogen  are  as  essential 
to  human  nutriment  as  Charles  Darwin  proved 
the  earthworm  to  be  indispensable  to  agricul- 
ture. 

According  to  Harry  N.  Holmes,  in  the  study 
of  the  structure  of  organic  matter,  the  chemist 
dealing  with  colloids  linds  that  the  data  which 
help  to  improve  the  lubrication  of  automobile 
engines  aid  the  highway  engineer  and  traffic 
executive  in  dealing  with  the  drying  and  drain- 
age of  wet  roads  and  assist  the  student  of  can- 
cer. 

In  the  continued  study  of  economic  values  in 
refuse  farm  products  carried  on  by  chemists, 
much  interesting  information  was  brought  for- 
ward. Dr.  A.  W,  Sehorger  pointed  out  that  na- 
ture is  often  inefficient  in  choosing  the  field  for 
her  vast  operations.  Thus  slack  pine,  which 
grows  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  has  been  found 
to  grow  twice  as  fast  when  transplanted  to  New 
Zealand.  Certain  species  of  carp  grow  four  times 
as  large,  to  a  si^e  of  12  pounds  in  fact,  when 
changed  from  one  stream  to  another.  Peanut 
shells  were  revealed  as  a  new  possible  source  of 
artificial  silk  by  K.  L.  Stern. 

Distribution  and  commodity  competition  were 
fruitful  themes,  and.  Harrison  E.  Howe  pointed 
out  that  "it  costs  as  much  to  take  a  box  of 
oranges  from  Jersey  City  across  the  river  to 
New  1'ork  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
tailers as  it  does  to  pick  the  crop  in  California, 
sort  it,  pack  it  and  ship  it  clear  across  the 
country."  ''Organic  Peroxides"  proved  full  of  in- 
terest as  pointed  out  by  V.  K.  Xokatnur  who 
said:  "Everybody  in  a  civilized  country  knows 
hydrogen  peroxide  and  its  general  usefulness. 
It  can  be  described  as  being  composed  of  two 
parts,  an  oxide  head  and  a  hydrogen  trunk.  If 
this  oxide  head  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  at- 
tached to  a  trunk  of  a  different  genus  such  as 
one  severed  from  organic  compounds,  we  get  an 
organic  peroxide.  Kature  has  many  such  organic 
peroxides.  When  a  drying  oil,  as  linseed  oil,  tung 
oil,  or  turpentine,  dries  in  air,  it  forms  a  tough 
iilm  of  organic  peroxide.  In  a  sense  the  paint 
and  varnish  industry  may  be  said  to  depend  on 
this  discovery.  When  a  beautifully  colored  leaf 
or  flower  fades  or  changes  its  color  in  the  autumn 
it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  bleaching  of  such  colors 
by  peroxide  formation." 

Some  of  these  peroxides  will  explode  with 
terrific  force,  even  in  water.  When  it  is  recalled 
that  most  of  our  present  explosives  are  useless 
when  dampened,  it  is  easy  to  realize  how  im- 
portant a  war  factor  this  chemical  may  become. 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  saw  its  pos- 
sibilities and  had  done  some  work  on  its  develop- 
ment, but  the  United  States  had  done  very  little. 
Peace-time  application  of  this  explosive  would 
make  the  life  of  the  farmer  easier.  When  lie  has 
to  uproot  tree  stumps  in  under-water  areas,  Be 
is  confronted  with  expensive  dynamiting.  Yet  by 
merely  pouring  the  proper  peroxide  in  the  water 
around  the  stump  and  igniting  lie  could  blow  the 
stubbornest  root  to  smithereens.  But  not  alone 
in  offensive  warfare  can  tlie  world  utilise  these 


peroxides,  for  they  can  be  used  to  counteract 
gas  attacks.  MustaVd  gas  when  treated  with  per- 
oxide becomes  tame. 

Thomas  Midprley,  Jr.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  dis- 
coverer of  ethyl  gas  and  an  authority  on  syn- 
thetic rubber,  said  that  it  was  hard  to  beat 
nature.  "As  long  as  rubber  can  be  sold  for  about 
20  cents  a  pound  and  the  territory  available 
for  growing  rubber  is  being  extended,  synthetic 
rubber  will  have  no  status/*  Synthetic  products 
claimed  attention  and  it  was  prophesied  that 
vegetables  are  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  type  of 
plant,  probably  grown  on  the  Sahara  Desert, 
which  will  store  up  tremendous  amounts  of 
energy  from  the  sun.  Fats  and  sugars  are  to  come 
from  shale  oil,  sawdust,  and  coal.  Vitamins  will 
be  produced  artificially  or  through  concentrated 
cultivation  of  certain  products  which  yield  them 
in  large  quantities.  By  regulating  vitamins,  chem- 
ists expect  to  influence  the  complexion  and  the 
size  of  human  beings.  When  the  future  citizen 
goes  shopping  for  clothes,  he's  expected  to  buy 
clothes  made  out  of  corn  stalks,  sawdust,  or  other 
waste.  People  will  live  in  synthetic  houses.  Dr. 
Gerald  Wendt  expects  that  ''everything  about  the 
future  home  will  be  made  of  synthetic  materials. 
The  house  will  be  built  of  concrete  and  steel,  both 
synthetic  materials.  The  walls  will  be  finished 
in  lacquered  metals,  which  can  be  washed  down 
with  a  hose.  Draperies  and  rugs  will  be  of 
rayon." 

C.  F.  Knipp  contended  that  "science  can  now 
make  rain,  but  the  experiment  is  still  in  the 
laboratory  stage.  Ultimately  however,  the  work 
may  be  done  in  the  open  and  when  it  is,  the  dust 
of  the  air  and  even  the  lowly  coal  dust  will  come 
in  for  greater  glory,  for  these  particles  help 
science  to  make  the  desired  precipitation,"  Back- 
ing his  assertion  with  a  demonstration,  Profes- 
sor Knipp  took  a  vessel  in  which  the  air  had 
been  saturated  with  moisture  just  short  of  pre- 
cipitation. When  he  expanded  the  air  the  moisture 
turned  into  fog.  Then  he  introduced  dust  by 
lighting  a  match  near  the  retort  and  allowing  the 
smoke  to  filter  in.  Immediately  the  fog  turned 
into  rain.  **lf  the  air  over  the  City  of  New  York 
were  right  at  the  saturation  point  and  we  wanted 
rain,  all  we  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  blow 
some  of  the  city  smoke  into  the  air  and  we  would 
have  rain." 

Concerning  "Resins,"  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Nieuwlftttd 
said:  "An  interesting  development  of  modern 
chemistry  is  that  as  one  use  for  material  goes  out, 
others  come  in  to  take  its  place.  At  present  there 
are  practically  no  dyes  made  from  aniline,  but 
the  production  of  aniline  is  greater  than  ever, 
since  it  is  used  for  many  other  things,  including 
resins.  The  practical  importance  of  ream  is  that 
it  can  be  used  for  more  and  more  of  man's  needs, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  use  of  electricity. 
Certain  types  of  furniture  will  probably  be  made 
from  resias  and  it  is  predicted  that  even  auto- 
mobile bodies,  or  at  least  parts  of  them,  will  be 
made  from  resins  before  long." 

That  chemical  research  may  be  secretly  pre- 
paring new  and  deadlier  poison  gases  for  the 
next  war  was  discussed  by  Sir  James  C.  Irvine, 
who  aeaerted  that  the  country  possessing  the 
most  efficient  chemical  industry  possessed  also 
the  most  efficient  instrument  of  war.  He  de- 
clared that  no  peaee  treaty  or  visiting  commis- 
sions can  control  or  even  detect  research  designed 
to  furnish  lethal  agents  for  the  future  and  that 
this  research  may  be  going  on  anywhere  in 
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preparation  for  the  next  war.  The  wliole  ma- 
chinery of  war  may  be  scrapped,  warships  may 
be  sunk,  armies  disbanded,  and  fortresses  de- 
molished, but  the  chemical  factory  must  re- 
main, and,  so  long  as  it  exists,  it  is  a  potential 
war  factory. 

According  to  Victor  Cofman,  who  delivered 
five  lectures  on  various  phases  of  colloids,  "sci- 
ence may  harness  the  sun  to  produce  sugar,  may 
turn  the  waste  of  the  present  era  into  the  foods 
of  the  future,  may  apply  light  to  living  organ- 
isms to  aid  in  the  growth  of  others  and  achieve 
similar  miracles  in  the  decades  to  come.  But  it 
must  always  stop  short  of  the  development  of 
synthetic  life  in  the  complex  form  of  man." 

In  regard  to  "Chemistry  and  Other  Sciences 
in  National  Defense/'  H.  E.  Bullis  said,  "We 
have  outlawed  crime,  but  we  control  it  by  keep- 
ing our  police  forces  prepared  with  the  most 
efficient  weapons.  History  has  shown  us  that 
once  in  war,  the  weapons  with  which  it  is  waged 
cannot  be  controlled.  Gas  will  undoubtedly  be 
used  in  the  next  war.  We  should  continue  our 
research  work  so  that  we  may  effectively  pro- 
tect our  country."  In  closing  it  was  announced 
that  the  600  scientists  in  attendance  at  the 
four  weeks  institute  had  come  from  all  over 
the  world.  Among  the  long-distance  visitors  was 
one  who  taught  four  years  In  China  and  an- 
other traveled  21,000  miles  to  attend.  From 
Scotland  came  Sir  James  C.  Irvine. 

SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY.  Some  140 
members  of  this  society  arrived  in  Quebec  in 
August  and  after  visiting  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and 
Toronto  in  Canada,  crossed  into  the  United 
States  and  inspected  centres  of  chemical  indus- 
tries at  Niagara;  Akron,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh; 
Washington;  and  Wilmington,  and  then  held 
their  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
City  during  September  3-7,  at  which  President 
Carr  delivered  his  retiring  address  on  "Research 
and  Chemical  Industry."  Also  the  annual  pres- 
entation of  the  Messel  Medal  was  made  to  Kobert 
A.  Millikan  who  gave  an  evening  lecture  on 
"Available  Energy/'  The  new  president  chosen 
at  this  meeting  was  Arthur  D.  Little,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  In  New  York  City,  as  elsewhere,  excep- 
tional opportunities  of  visiting  technical  plants 
were  afforded  to  members  of  this  international 
organization. 

MEDALS.  The  Edison  Medal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  was  awarded 
on  Dec.  14,  1927,  to  William  D.  Coolidge  of  the 
research  laboratory  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  for  his  "Contributions  to  the  incan- 
descent electric  lighting  and  X-ray  arts/*  The 
Chandler  Medal  was  given  on  Dee.  16,  1927,  to 
Prof.  Moses  Gromberg  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan for  his  lectures  on  "Free  Radicals  in  Chem- 
istry Past  and  Present,"  delivered  at  Columbia 
University.  The  Perkin  Medal  of  the  Society  of 
GheftiieHl  Industry  was  awarded  on  January  13 
to  Irving  Langmuir  for  his  studies  on  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  to  electric  lighting.  The 
Nichols  Medal  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety was  awarded  on  March  9  to  Prof.  Hugh 
Scott  Taylor,  wlio  fills  the  Jones  chair  of  chemi- 
cal research  at  Princeton  University,  for  his 
studies  in  catalysis.  The  Willard  Gibbs  Medal 
for  the  best  paper  presented  before  the  Chicago 
section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  was 
awarded  on  May  25  to  William  D.  Harkins  for 
his  paper  on  "Surface  Structure  and  Atom 
Building."  The  Messel  Medal  of  the  Society  of 
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Chemical  Industry  was  awarded  on  September 
4  to  Robert  A.  Millikan  for  his  work  on  the 
structure  and  relations  of  atoms.  The  Grasselli 
Medal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  for 
the  best  paper  presented  before  any  meeting  of 
the  Society  during  the  preceding  five  years  was 
awarded  on  November  2  to  Dr.  H.  J.  Rose  for  his 
paper  on  the  "Importance  of  Coal  Preparation 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Gas  and  Coke."  The 
Chandler  Medal  was  given  on  December  7  to  John 
A.  Wilson  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  president  of  the 
American  Leather  Chemists  Association,  in 
Havemeyer  Hall,  Columbia  University,  when  he 
delivered  the  Chandler  lecture  on  "Chemistry 
and  Leather." 

ALUMINUM.  The  long- sought  method  for  the 
electro-deposition  of  aluminum  on  metal  was  an- 
nounced on  August  18  by  Prof.  D.  B.  Keyes  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  Institute.  Aluminum 
by  itself  has  very  little  tensile  strength  or  elas- 
ticity. This  prevents  its  use  as  a  structural  ma- 
terial in  spite  of  its  light  weight.  The  aluminum 
alloys  are  superior  in  these  properties,  but  will 
not  stand  corrosive  agents.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  apply  a  thin  continuous  coat  of 
aluminum  free  from  holes,  to  steel  and  other 
metals.  As  it  is  impossible  to  electro-deposit 
aluminum  from  a  water  solution,  the  new  method 
makes  use  of  organic  metallic  complexes  that 
are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  at  tem- 
peratures slightly  above.  It  is  believed  that  this 
new  method  will  have  universal  application  to 
all  metals.  Some  possibilities  are  boron,  the  hard- 
est known  metal,  which  could  make  the  head- 
lights of  an  automobile  outlast  the  car;  tung- 
sten, which  would  greatly  lengthen  the  life  of 
much  of  the  electrical  equipment;  titanium,  a 
non-corrosive,  used  in  some  paint  production,  and 
beryllium.  The  new  method,  it  was  thought,  also 
would  improve  greatly  the  electro-deposition  of 
chromium,  an  industrial  process  of  importance. 

HELIUM.  A  new  helium  plant,  costing  approxi- 
mately $700,000  it  was  reported  in  April,  was 
to  be  erected  and  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  Amarillo,  Texas.  This  non-inflam- 
mable gas  was  to  be  extracted  from  natural  gas 
out  of  the  oil  company's  leases  oa  the  cliffside 
structure  in  Potter  County,  Texas.  An  impor- 
tant announcement  was  made  in  July  that  the 
hitherto  perplexing  problem  of  bulk  shipment 
of  helium  gas,  with  its  attendant  hazards,  from 
the  Government's  fields  in  Texas  to  Lakehurst, 
3ST.  J.,  and  other  dirigible  stations,  had  been 
solved  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  car  built 
on  the  multiple  tank  principle.  The  value  of 
this  new  conveyor  lies  in  its  adaptability  to 
large  shipments  of  any  gas  ordinarily  compressed 
to  not  over  2000  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
Through  this  means  of  gas  transportation,  sup- 
plies of  carbon  dioxide  from  waste  sources  may 
be  carried  hundreds  of  miles  to  big  cities.  A  few 
oxygen  plants  henceforth  can  supply  a  terri- 
tory now  requiring  dozens  of  smaller  plants, 
because  the  cost  of  transportation  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  efficient  small  plants.  Hydrogen,  now 
wasted  in  many  industries,  also  may  be  shipped 
to  synthetic  ammonia  plants  to  be  converted  into 
fertilizer.  Waste  is  checked  and  national  wealth 
is  conserved.  The  new  cars,  upon  which  are 
mounted  28  separate  alloyed  steel  containers, 
are  to  replace  the  old  glass-bottle  method  of 
shipping  helium. 

The  interesting  announcement  of  the  discov- 
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erj  of  helium  gas  in  the  petroliferous  gas  coming 
from  bores  at  Roma,  Queensland,  was  made  in 
September.  Under  the  JPetroleum  Act  of  Queens- 
land, all  helium  recovered  belongs  to  the  State. 
Prof.  B.  D.  Steele  of  the  University  of  Queens- 
land was  the  first  to  detect  the  appearance  of 
helium  in  a  sample  of  gas  from  one  of  the 
Roma  bores.  He  estimated  that  it  was  present 
to  the  extent  of  one  in  12,000  parts,  or  .008  per 
cent.  A  sample  of  gas  from  another  Roma  bore, 
in  which  oil  had  also  made  its  appearance,  was 
submitted  to  Dr.  C.  Coleridge  Fan*  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Zealand,  who  had  been  making 
a  comprehensive  search  for  this  rare  element 
in  the  natural  gases  of  Australasia.  His  examin- 
ation of  the  sample  showed  helium  equal  to  one 
in  2500  parts,  or  .04  per  cent. 

NITROGEN.  There  was  a  considerable  develop- 
ment in  the  production  of  nitrogen  during  the 
year,  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports  in 
September  noted  that  the  world's  largest  air- 
nitrogen  fixation  plant,  located  about  80  miles 
south  of  Berlin,  had  effected  enormous  increases 
in  production  of  fixed  nitrogen  in  ammonium  sul- 
phate and  calcium  nitrate  and  of  its  synthetic 
motor  fuel  obtained  by  lignite  hydrogenation. 
Fixed  nitrogen  production  of  Leunawerke,  at 
present  1400  tons  of  nitrogen  daily,  or  over 
500,000  tons  annually,  is  to  be  raised  to  1500 
tons  daily,  or  another  36,000  tons  annually. 
The  German  Chemical  Trust's  other  nitrogen- 
fixation  plant,  Oppau  at  Ludwigshafen,  accounts 
for  a  further  100,000  to  150,000  tons  of  fixed 
nitrogen  a  year.  These  figures  make  a  total 
German  dye  "trust  production  of  a  maximum  of 
650,000  tons  a  year,  or  easily  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  German  production,  including  the  75,000 
tons  of  fixed  nitrogen  produced  each  year  by  the 
calcium  cyanamide  and  the  coke  and  gas  plant 
groups. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Dr.  J.  Beub  delivered  ^an 
address  on  the  future  of  the  industry  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  in 
agriculture  by  the  use  of  the  new  fertilizers, 
nitrate  of  lime  and  nitrophoska,  which  the  Ger- 
man syndicate  had  developed.  He  pointed  out  the 
important  part  which  the  industry  had  played 
in  supplying  the  world's  food  requirements.  Dr. 
F.  G.  Cottrell  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appreciating  this  situation  in  an  address 
in  January  pointed  out  that  the  fixation  of  at- 
mospheric nitrogen  had  reached  a  point  which 
threatens  the  dominance  of  Chile's  nitrate  de- 
posits in  the  world's  fertilizer  market  and  may 
oblige  the  Chilean  producers  to  adjust  their 
plans  of  production  and  sales  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  competitive  situation  thus  brought 
about.  He  said: 

It  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  people  closely  as- 
sociated with,  the  fixed  nitrogen  industry,  how  ftuida- 
mental  and  revolutionary  are  the  changes  it  has  intro- 
duced. Chilean  nitrate  deposits  h.a?e  determined  world 
prices  in  nitrogen  products  for  nearly  a  oentary,  be- 
cause until  recently  they  were  the  only  independent 
and  practically  unlimited  sources  of  such  compounds. 
Today  the  fixed  nitrogen  industry  has  overcome  diffi- 
culties limiting:  its  production  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  Chilean  monopoly  is  no  longer  in  complete  control 
of  world  nitrogen  prices.  Hereafter,  Chilean  nitrate 
production  will  bate,  to  foEow  and  ad^ost  itself  to 
world  price  levels,  established  by  costs  in  symthetoe 
nitrogen  production. 

An  interesting  application  of  the  use  of  nitro- 
gen was  announced  in  September  by  T.  F.  Mae- 
Gregor  who  found  that  fruit  picked  three  weeks 
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previously  and  placed  in  cans  from  %vhich  air 
had  been*  expelled  and  nitrogen  substituted  in 
an  attempt  to  arrest  putrefaction,  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

POTASSIUM.  The  search  for  commercial  potash 
supplies  being  conducted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Western  Texas  and  East  New  Mexico 
led  to  the  preparation  of  a  report  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  on  the  methods  and  costs  of 
potash  mining  in  Germany  and  France.  Consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  possible  application  of 
similar  methods  when  mining  of  the  American 
potash  deposits  is  undertaken.  Nearly  95  per 
cent  of  the  world  production  of  commercial  pot- 
ash is  derived  from  the  soluble  potash-salt  de- 
posits of  Germany  and  France.  The  estimates 
of  German  potash  reserves  vary  from  22,000,- 
000,000  to  3,840,000,000,000  short  tons  of  crude 
salts.  The  French  reserves  are  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately 1,600,000,000  short  tons.  The  re- 
cently discovered  deep  deposits  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  were  believed  by^  competent  geolo- 
gists and  engineers  to  contain  many  millions 
of  tons  of  soluble  potash  salts.  They  were  be- 
ing extensively  prospected  by  drilling,  with  a 
view  to  developing  a  source  of  supply  which, 
with  potash  derived  from  Searles  Lake  and  other 
sources  of  brine,  should  render  the  United  States 
less  dependent  upon  the  present  Franco-German 
monopoly. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  announced  in 
June  further  discoveries  of  substantial  bodies 
of  potash  salts  in  Texas.  The  most  promising  of 
these  was  in  Ector  County,  where  two  beds 
with  a  combined  thickness  of  6  feet  7  inches 
were  encountered  a  little  more  than  1900  feet 
down.  In  this  connection  interest  likewise  at- 
taches to  the  discovery  of  potash  at  Gautreau 
in  New  Brunswick  which  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  in  Canada  considers  important. 
In  sinking  a  well  in  search  of  oil,  a  bed  of  rock 
salt  485  feet  thick  was  penetrated  and  samples 
embracing  the  complete  salt  strata  separately 
tested  all  showed  the  presence  o!  potash, 

RADIUM.  The  use  of  a  modified  nitric  acid 
method  for  the  recovery  of  radium  from  carnot- 
ite  tailings  from  which  the  vanadium  has  been 
extracted  is  suggested  in  its  Serial  No.  2873  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  radium  content  being  wasted  in 
present  practice.  In  this  publication  issued  w 
June  it  says: 

Present  methods  of  extracting  vanadium  from  ear- 
notite  leave  the  radium  as  a  Hue  precipitate  m  the 

tailings.  The  water  used  to  flush  these  tailings  away 
from  the  plant  and  the  subsequent  weathering  «a»y 
easily  disperse  the  radium-bearmg  slime  beyond  po**> 
bility  of  recovery;  if,  however,  the  tuflines  are  de- 
slimed  and  the  slmes  dewatered  and  stored,  then  the 
radium  will  be  saved  im  a  concentrated,  condition  mut- 
able for  subsequent  refining;  this  aw  b*  done  at  a  COK 
which  is  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  former,  ana 
probable  future,  value  of  such  a  concentrate.  There  is 
ato  a  limited  market  for  such  material  in  the  maira- 
facture  of  so-called  medicinal  radio-active  preparations, 
which  though  reported  of  doubtful  th*rap«utic  value, 
mirht"  better  be  made  from  a  discarded  tailing  than 
fjwtu  a  virgin  ore  hsring  m  stfil  lower  radium  content. 

A  new  explosive  of  which  radium  is  an  im- 
portant ingredient  was  reported  in  May  from 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology  in  Pasa- 
dena, Calif-,  to  have  shown  itself  to  be  30  per 
cent  more  powerful  than  TNT  and  15  per  cent 
more  effective  than  commercial  dynamite,  in  of- 
ficial tests.  The  explosive,  which  was  invented 
by  Capt,  H.  K.  'Zimmer  of  LOB  Angeles,  was 
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tried  out  by  Lieut.-CoI.  L.  M.  Adams,  Professor 
of  Military  Science.  An  ounce  of  each  of  the 
three  explosives  was  placed  in.  three  separate 
lead  jars,  and  their  comparative  power  deter- 
mined by  measuring  the  expansions  created  by 
the  explosions. 

CAST  IRON  MADE  IN  AN  ELECTKIC  FURNACE. 
An  investigation  of  the  making  of  electric-fur- 
nace cast  iron  has  been  completed  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  its  Northwest  Experiment 
Station  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  co5peration  with 
the  College  of  Mines  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. The  investigation  involved  a  year's  op- 
eration of  a  jobbing  foundry  making  miscellan- 
eous gray-iron  castings  from  steel  scrap.  The 
results  show  that  electric-furnace  cast  iron  is 
stronger,  tougher,  and  more  dense  than  cupola 
iron,  and  a  higher  recovery  of  metal  in  casting 
can  be  obtained  as  a  result  of  higher  pouring 
temperature.  Cast-iron  scrap  of  high  sulphur  con- 
tent can  be  converted  into  high-grade  cast  iron, 
low  in  sulphur,  either  by  melting  directly  in 
the  electric  furnace  or  by  refining  molten  metal 
from  the  cupola.  Large  additions  of  steel  scrap 
may  be  used  if  desirable,  or  steel  scrap  can  be 
used  entirely  and  synthetic  cast  iron  made.  Some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  production  of  synthetic 
cast  iron  are  that  one  electric  furnace  can  be 
used  to  produce  both  iron  and  steel  and  can 
thereby  be  kept  in  operation  during  periods  when 
it  might  otherwise  be  idle.  By  operating  an 
electric  furnace  continuously,  labor  is  kept  use- 
fully employed,  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  con- 
served, life  of  the  refractories  is  extended,  over- 
head charges  are  reduced,  and  a  high  load  factor 
on  the  power  lines  is  maintained.  Therefore,  even 
under  conditions  where  production  of  synthetic 
iron  would  not  of  itself  be  economical,  it  might 
be  profitable  in  conjunction  with  the  making  of 
steel,  because  of  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  producing  steel. 

ALUMIKA  CEMENT.  Blast  furnace  slag  is  now 
regarded  as  a  satisfactory  and  economical  raw 
material  for  making  portland  cement.  An  in- 
vestigation on  this  subject  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  at  its  North  Central  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  Minneapolis  was  published  as  Serial  No. 
2869  in  May.  '.The  bureau's  experimental  6-ton 
blast  furnace  was  operated  on  a  charge  of  baux- 
ite, limestone,  iron  ore,  and  cast-iron  turnings. 
During  a  three  weeks'  test  about  70  tons  of  high 
alumina  slag  were  produced  and  there  seemed  lit- 
tle doubt  as  to  tne  feasibility  of  operating  a 
blast  furnace  on  a  charge  of  bauxite,  limestone, 
and  iron  ore  so  as  to  produce  a  substantial 
amount  of  iron  and  a  slag  which  falls  within 
range  of  composition  of  alumina  cements.  The 
iron  oxide  in  slag  made  in  a  blast  furnace  would 
differ  from  alumina  cements  made  by  simple 
fusion  of  raw  materials  because  most  of  the 
iron  in  the  bauxite  would  be  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  in  the  blast  furnace  and  recovered 
under  proper  conditions  as  low-sulphur  metal. 

One  subject  of  the  experiment,  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  was  to  determine  whether  the  so-called 
Federsen  process  can  be  applied  to  the  blast 
furnace.  This"  prcnsess  consists  of  smelting  a 
charge  of  bauxite,  iron  ore,  and  limestone  and 
results  in  two  products.  One  is  a  slag  contain- 
ing about  50  yer  cent  of  oxide  of  aluminum 
and  is  intended  for  use  in  manufacturing  alum- 
inum, and  the  other  is  iron  low  in  sulphur.  T!he 
successful  beneficiation  of  ihlgh-silica  bauxites, 


a  problem  under  investigation  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  at  its  Southern  Experiment  Station, 
would  make  large  tonnages  of  low-grade  baux- 
ite available  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum 
as  well  as  alumina  cement, 

FLUE  BUST.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  made 
a  study  of  flue  dust,  the  results  of  which  were 
published  in  June  as  their  Serial  No.  2871.  Es- 
sentially detailed  information  is  given  concern- 
ing what  is  in  smelting  operations  the  finely  di- 
vided material  called  "flue  dust,"  which  is  car- 
ried by  the  moving  gases  from  the  roasters  and 
furnaces,  then  partly  settled  and  recovered  in 
the  flue  system.  The  flue  dust  from  copper  smelt- 
ers contains  a  high  percentage  of  copper,  usually 
some  gold  and  silver,  and  occasionally  other 
valuable  metals.  It  is  too  valuable  to  throw  away 
and  in  present  practice  is  returned  to  the  smelt- 
ing furnaces  for  retreatment.  A  part  of  this 
material  again  passes  out  with  the  gases  and 
forms  a  circulating  dust  load  in  the  system.  The 
dust  that  passes  out  of  the  stacks  into  the  at- 
mosphere is  an  important  source  of  loss  in  cop- 
per smelting.  Loss  of  values  also  occurs  by  dust 
being  blown  while  in  transit  from  the  flues  back 
to  the  furnace,  and  of  course  the  greater  the 
amount  of  rehandling  the  greater  this  loss.  Dust 
carried  in  the  gas  currents  causes  corrosion  of 
the  roof  arches  in  reverbatory  furnaces.  Re- 
turning flue  dust  to  the  furnace  increases  the 
quantity  of  suspended  dust.  Corrosion  reduces 
the  life  of  the  arches  and  shortens  the  length  of 
furnace  campaigns;  also  the  corrosion  of  arches 
limits  the  temperature  at  which  a  furnace  may 
be  operated.  Every  ton  of  material  that  must  be 
retreated  in  the  furnaces  reduces  correspondingly 
the  amount  of  new  ore  or  concentrates  that 
could  be  smelted. 

INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL.  Concerning  this  impor- 
tant chemical  a  recent  report  says: 

Alcohol  is  necessary  to  any  development  of  chemical 
industry.  The  remarkable  progress  ot"  American  chemi- 
cal industry  in  the  past  two  decades,  output  having 
increased  in  value  more  than  75  times,  has  likewise 
been  facilitated  by  the  growth  of  industrial  alcohol  out- 
put. Post-war  developments  in  the  automotive  industry 
have  been  of  enormous  importance  to  alcohol  produc- 
tion, and  about  one-half  of  the  annual  output  is  de- 
voted to  some  phase  of  automobile  manufacture  or 
operation.  Anti-freeze  solution  is  the  largest  single  use 
of  alcohol,  amounting  to  about  40,000,000  gallons  a 
year.  The  automobile  also  has  given,  impetus  to  alcohol 
production  by  reason  of  the  increased  use  of  nitrocel- 
lulose lacquer  and  artificial  leather,  for  both  of  which 
alcohol  is  essential.  Five  years  ago  all  automobiles 
were  finished  with  varnish-  now  more  than  four-fifths 
of  them  are  lacquered,  and  the  percentage  is  growing 
constantly.  Other  employments  for  lacquer  which  have 
opened  up,  following  its  success  as  an  automobile  fin- 
ish, include  its  use  on  furniture,  in  railroad  cars,  for 
interior  decoration,  on  floor  coverings,  leather,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  post-war  development  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  high-grade  perfumes  and  Pharmaceuticals 
in  the  United  States,  indirectly  results  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  alcohol  industry. 

FUEL.  A  startling  announcement  was  made  at 
the  International  Conference  on  Bituminous  Coal 
held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  November  23,  by 
Dr.  Walter  Kittman  who  described  a  new  proc- 
ess by  means  of  which  the  waste  petroleum  left 
after  all  the  gasoline  obtainable  by  cracking  has 
been  extracted  can  be  utilized.  By  heating  and 
running  this  waste  through  pipe  coils  several 
thousand  feet  long  each  400  tons  of  waste 
changes  through  vapor  into  300  tons  of  oil  that 
is  recovered  for  manufacture  of  gasoline  and  into 
100  torts  of  residue  that  is  coal.  This  coal  under 
analysis  is  found  to  be  similar  to  other  natural 
coals.  The  process  differs  from  those  previously 
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used  on  petroleum  waste,  which  produced  coke 
instead  of  coal.  The  handling  of  this  coke  re- 
quires considerable  labor,  but  the  new  gasoline- 
coal  apparatus  runs  cheaply  because  it  is  al- 
most automatic.  The  coal  runs  out  in  such  liquid 
form  that  it  has  even  been  pumped  into  coal 
cars,  there  to  harden  during  transportation.  The 
process  is  not  a  laboratory  experiment  but  is 
already  a  paying  commercial  enterprise. 

MOTOR  FUEL.  At  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  Dr.  George  G. 
Brown  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  for 
two  years  had  been  devoting  his  time  to  experi- 
ments in  the  more  efficient  use  of  natural-gas 
gasoline,  in  a  paper  summarized  the  work  done 
by  the  Natural  Gasoline  Association  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  use  of  substantial  proportions  of  natural-gas 
gasoline  with  the  ordinary  gasoline  makes  the  motor 
start  more  easily  in  winter  and  has  an  anti-knock 
value.  While  most -refiners  have  been  blending  some  of 
this  natural  gasoline  with  their  staple  gasoline  he 
thought  that  more  could  be  used  with  benefit.  Specific 
recommendations  have  been  made  concerning:  the  start- 
ing and  anti-knock  values  of  natural  gasoline  in  motor 
fuel.  There  are  products  in  the  natural-gas  gasoline 
which,  when  blended  with  petroleum  gasoline,  will  cut 
out  the  knock  and  make  for  quicker  starting.  The 
fuel  also  has  peculiar  advantages  for  aviation  uses.  At 
the  Swampscott  meeting  Qf  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, Prof.  T.  E.  Laying:  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
pointed  out  that  formaldehyde  and  methanol  are  the 
starting  points  in  the  production  of  synthetic  resins  and 
plastics  found  in  radio  sets,  automobiles,  countless 
molded  materials,  and  in  many  forms  of  art.  Methanol 
is  used  in  great  quantities  in  many  chemical  indus- 
tries and  in  "the  manufacture  of  dye  stuffs,  paint,  and 
varnish.  "With  alterations  in  the  designs  of  internal 
combustion  engines  methanol  may  become  important  as 
a  motor  fuel.  This  new  process  should  become  a  serious 
competitor  of  the  German  method  of  synthetically  pro- 
ducing methnnol  or  wood  alcohol  from  hydrogen  and 
carbon  monoxide,  largely  on  account  of  tne  large  vol- 
umes of  natural  gas  available  in  the  oil  fields  in  the 
United  Stated 

An  announcement  with,  far-reaching  possibili- 
ties was  made  at  the  Second  International  Con- 
ference on  Bituminous  Coal  held  in  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
November  **,  by  Dr.  Carl  Kraueh,  of  the  German 
Farbenindustrie  Aktiengesellsehaft  concerning 
the  manufacture  of  synthetic  gasoline  from  coal. 
(See  under  Synthetic  GasoUne,  YEAB  BOOK  for 
1927,  p.  180.)  Doctor  Krauch  described  the  com- 
mercial success  in  Germany  in  making  synthetic 
gasoline  from  soft  coal,  and  incidentally  also 
making  soap  from  coal.  Coal  gasoline  may  be 
changed  in  the  making  at  will  into  the  most 
diverse  marketable  products,  such  as  kerosene, 
gas,  oil,  and  lubricating  oils,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  adapt  the  process  to  the  fluctuations 
of  the  market.  If  anti-knock  gasoline  is  wanted, 
German  chemists  can  control  their  method  of 
transforming  molecules  of  coal  so  that  certain 
aromatic  basic  substances  affecting  knocks  are 
properly  synthesized.  The  result  is  to  put  into 
gasoline  a  molecular  structure  that  slightly  af- 
fects the  rapidity  of  explosion.  In  1928^  there  WES 
at  the  Leuna  plant  an  annual  production  of  70,- 
000  tons  of  gasoline,  of  which  40,000  tons  were 
obtained  from  coal.  It  was  hoped  to  raise  the 
production  to  250,000  tons  at  the  end  of  1920.  The 
gasoline  produce*!  found  a  ready  market  for  the 
reason  that  In  all  essential  properties  it  equated 
a  good  gasoline  obtained  from  crude  oil  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Soap  was  produced  because  the  dye 
trust  found"  quantities  of  paraffin  from  liquid 
coal  on  its  hands,  with  s>  paraffin  market  rela- 
tively small.  Dr.  Kranch  learned  how  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  extracting  from 


fatty  acids  that  make  soap.  One  of  these  steps 
enabled  the  chemists  to  complete  in  a  few  hours 
processes  which  formerly  required  several  days, 
These  experiences  have  led  to  a  belief  that  the 
German  synthetic  gasoline  process  is  analogous 
to  that  used  by  nature  deep  in  the  earth  to  trans- 
form peat  and  coal  under  heat  and  hydrogen 
pressure  into  natural  petroleum  deposits. 

SYNTHETIC  SUGAE.  In  a  wireless  dispatch  from 
Geneva  came  the  announcement  that  Prof.  Ame 
Pictet  of  Geneva  University  has  discovered  a 
process  of  producing  artificial  sugar  by  synthesis 
from  several  substances  after  years  of  experi- 
ments. His  product  possesses  the  qualities  of 
and  resembles  and  tastes  like  ordinary  sugar, 
such  as  is  obtained  from  sugar  cane  or  beet 
root.  Artificial  sugar  will  probably  never  be 
placed  on  the  commercial  market  owing  to  the 
cost  of  production.  Saccharine  is  not  employed 
in  the  process. 

GLYCERINE.  A  newspaper  notice  reports  the 
beginning  of  commercially  extracting  glycerine 
as  a  by-product  in  the  distillation  of  ethyl 
alcohol.* The  process  is  said  to  make  large-scale 
production  of  glycerine  possible  at  a  coat  of 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  present  supply  which 
has"  been  produced  only  as  a  by-product  of  soap 
making.  The  manufacture  of  explosives  and  of 
anti-freeze  solutions  for  automobiles  are  the 
two  chief  industrial  uses  of  glycerine. 

PAPER.  In  March  an  announcement  was  made 
of  the  perfection  of  a  process  which  would  make 
commercially  possible  the  manufacture  of  news- 
print paper  from  gumwood  and  Southern  pine» 
two  of  the  most  abundant  and  rapid  growing  of 
Southern  woods.  In  the  final  tests,  made  by  the 
Arthur  B.  Little  Corporation,  gunrwood  cut  ^  in 
Mississippi  was  ground  in  a  Maine  pulp  mill, 
mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  Southern  pine 
sulphate  pulp,  purchased  from  a  Southern  mill, 
and  made  into  paper  at  a  Maine  mill.  This  paper 
was  used  by  Boston  and  New  Orleans  newspapers 
in  running  off  regular  editions  on  their  high 
speed  presses  and  gave  satisfactory  results. 

DURABLE  CLOTH.  The  intricate  processes  of 
plant  life  which  have  mystified  science  _  for  many 
years  were  partially  solved  by  experiments  at 
the  University  of  California  carried  on  by  Pro- 
fessors O.  L.  Sponsler  and  W.  H.  Bore,  which 
seemed  to  reveal  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  conversion,  of  cotton  fifore  into 
mercerized  silk.  The  tremendous  strength  of 
cellulose  fibre,  of  which  the  glucose  molecule  is. 
the  essence,  makes  it  a  highly  important  agency 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  who  has  tnen 
able  to  employ  it  in  many  useful  ways  with- 
ont  knowing  its  chemical  composition.  This  »ecr©t 
would  provide  mankind  with  the  swans  of 
manufacturing  products  of  a  high  degree  of 
utilitarian  value.  One  of  the  anmeroiut  possi- 
bilities which  may  revolt  to  the  benefit  of  in- 
dustry from  this  research  was  a  cloth  of  a 
durability  and  strength  comparable  with  a  net- 
work of  steel  cable. 

NECBOLOGT.  Conspicuous  among  American 
chemists  who  died  during  It28  were  Theodore 
William  Bieharda  who  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
on  April  2E»  who  had  received  the  Kobel  Prize  in 
1915  for  his  great  work  on  determining  the 
atomic  weights  of  elements;  and  Edgar  Fahs 
Smith  who  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  May 
a,  and  who  was  known  as  "lie  best  beloved 
college  professor  in  America.*'  Both  Biehards 
and  Snotb  were  members  of  the  Kfttfonftl  Aead- 
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emy  of  Sciences  and  past  presidents  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  Biographical  notes 
will  be  found  under  the  appropriate  heads. 

BIBLIOGKAPHY,  Among  the  more  important 
books  on  chemistry  that  were  published  during 
the  year  are  the  third  part  of  volume  iv  of  the 
fftrndaucft  der  a-norganischen  chemie,  by  Richard 
W.  IT.  Abegg;  volume  vi  of  the  fifth  edition  of 
Allen's  Commercial  Organic  Analysis;  volume  xi 
of  the  fourth  edition  and  the  first  supplement 
of  Beilstein's  Handbuch'der  orffantech&n*  chemie; 
a  second  edition  of  A  Textbook  of  Organic 
C7iemi$try,  by  Joseph  S.  Chamberlain;  a  third 
edition  of  The  Determination  of  Hydrogen  Ions, 
by  William  M,  Clark;  the  fifth  edition  in  three 
volumes  of  Organic  Chemistry  for  Advanced 
Students,  by  Julius  B.  Cohen;  part  1  of  volume 
vi,  parts  1  and  3  of  volume  vii,  parts  1  and  2  of 
volume  ix,  and  volume  x  of  A.  Te$t  Boole  of  In- 
organic Chemistry,  by  J.  Newton  Friend;  volume 
i  of  the  third  edition  of  Die  atherisclien  die,  by 
E.  Crildermeister  •  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
CJiemical  Encyclopedia,  by  Charles  T.  Kingzett; 
the  eighth  volume  of  A  Comprehensive  Treatise 
on  Inorganic  and  Theoretical  Chemistry,  by  Jos- 
eph W.  Mellor;  the  fourth  volume  of  Interna- 
tional Critical  Tables,  issued  by  the  National 
Research  Council ;  the  second  volume  of  JSoliMlir 
ties  of  Inorganic  and  Organic  Compounds 3  by 
Atherton  Seidell;  and  the  first  volume  of  a 
CJiemical  Patents  Indefc  of  the  United-  States, 
1915-192^  by  Edward  C.  Worden. 

CHESAPEAKE  AJSTD  OHIO  CANAL.  AKKI- 
VERSAJRY.  See  CELEBR AXIOMS. 

CHESS,  Dr.  Alexander  Alekhine  of  Paris,  the 
world  chess  champion,  exercising  his  preroga- 
tive, did  not  defend  his  title  in  1928  but  was 
expected  in  1929  to  face  either  Jose  E.  Capa- 
blanca,  of  Cuba,,  from  whom  he  wrested  the 
crown  in  1927,  or  E.  D.  Bogoljubow,  of  Freiberg, 
Germany,  both  having  issued  challenges.  Capa- 
blanca  was  the  most  active  of  the  chess  masters 
during  1928,  taking  part  in  three  international 
tournaments.  He  won  first  place  both  at  Buda- 
pest and  Berlin  and  finished  second  at  Bad  Eliss- 
ingen.  Hungary  captured  first  honors  in  the  Olym- 
pic competitions,  with  the  United  States  second. 
Seventeen  countries  participated.  The  best  in- 
dividual showing  was  made  by  I.  Kashdan  of 
the  Manhattan  Chess  Club,  New  York  City,  who 
accumulated  13  points  in  15  games  for  a  per- 
centage of  86.66.  The  amateur  Olympic  honors 
went  to  Dr.  Max  Uuwe  of  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Abraham  Kupchik  won  the  second  annual  tour- 
nament of  the  National  Chess  Federation  held  at 
Bradley  Beach,  N.  J.  The  Manhattan  Chess  Club 
captured  the  championship  of  the  Metropolitan 
Chess  League  for  the  third  year  in  succession. 
Harvard  was  the  victor  in  the  H.  Y.  P.  W.  Col- 
lege Chess  League,  while  New  York  University 
triumphed  in  the  Intercollegiate  Chess  League. 

CHXCAGKX  See  ILUNQIS. 

CHICAGO  SAJtflTABY  DISTRICT; 
CHICAGO  BKAINAGE  CANAL,  ETC.  See  CAKTALS; 
SKWE&ACQB  AHI>  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

CHICAGO,  BOTYEBSITY  OF,  An  institution,  of 
higher  education  situated  on  the  Midway  Plai- 
sanee  of  the  Chicago  South  Park  System,  Chicago, 
III.,  founded  in  18&0,  largely  through  gifts  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  The  University,  with  its 
affiliated  institutions,  occupies  for  educational 
purposes,  over  65  buildings  and  196  acres  of  land, 
including  the  site  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at 
Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin,  Tfce  net  total  regis- 


tration for  the  autumn  quarter  of  1928,  ex- 
clusive of  the  home-study  department,  was  8108, 
distributed  as  follows:  Graduate  school  of  arts, 
literature,  and  science,  1425;  under-graduate 
school  of  arts,  literature,  and  science,  2855;  di- 
vinity school,  297;  medical  courses,  203;  Rush 
Medical  College,  304;  law  school,  376;  college 
of  education,  65;  school  of  commerce  and  ad- 
ministration, 239;  graduate  school  of  social  serv- 
ice administration,  130;  graduate  school  of  li- 
brary science,  10;  and  university  college,  2528. 
The  summer  quarter  enrollment  for  1928  was 
6342.  For  the  year  1927-28  there  were  755 
faculty  members  "above  the  rank  of  assistant. 

The  total  productive  endowment  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  of  June  30,  1928,  was  approximately 
$43>400,OQOj  and  its  total  resources,  including 
funds  held  as  agent  and  funds  held  temporarily, 
were  in  excess  of  $77,800,000.  The  library  con- 
tained approximately  800,000  bound  volumes  and 
about  400,000  unbound  volumes  and  pamphlets. 

Among  the  larger  gifts  received  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July,  1928,  were  the  follow- 
ing: From  Julius  Kosenwald,  $250,000  for  the 
use  of  the  departments  of  physics,  mathematics, 
and  astronomy;  also  $250,000  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  University  to  the  building  fund  of  the 
Chicago  Lying-in  Hospital  and  Dispensary  for 
the  purposes  of  assisting  the  hospital  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  assumed  by  it  under  the 
terms  of  a  contract  in  which  the  Hospital  agreed 
to  construct  a  new  hospital  building  or  buildings 
near  the  university.  Mr.  Rosenwald  also  gave 
$5000  in  memory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wakefield 
G-oodspeed,  the  income  to  be  used  for  incidental 
expenses  of  the  department  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. From  Max  Epstein  the  university  receiv- 
ed $100,000  for  the  building  fund  of  the  Chicago 
Lying-in  Hospital  and  Dispensary  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  establishing  within  the  building  or  build- 
ings an  out-patient  department  of  the  hospital 
near  the  university.  Bernard  A.  Eckhart  subscrib- 
ed a  sum  to  be  applied  toward  the  cost  of  erect- 
ing and  equipping  a  building  for  the  use  of  the 
departments  of  physics,  mathematics,  and  as- 
tronomy 5  Bernard  E.  Sunny  gave  a  sum  to  be 
added  to  that  which  he  had  previously  given  to 
the  university,  the  total  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  a  gymnasium  for  the  laboratory 
schools  of  the  school  of  education.  The  university 
received  from  Robert  Law,  Jr.,  an  increased  sub- 
scription to  the  Development  Fund  of  from  $80,- 
000  to  $200,000,  the  total  to  be  used  as  endow- 
ment of  a  Distinguished  Service  Professorship. 
From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker  came  a 
gift  of  $1,000,000  as  endowment  of  a  programme 
for  medical  research  into  the  causes,  nature, 
prevention,  and  cure  of  degenerative  diseases 
common  to  middle  age. 

Grants  were  also  received  from  12  separate 
sources  for  the  promotion  of  research  projects, 
totaling  "$62,140.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  made 
a  pledge  of  $15,000  a  year  for  five  years  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Oriental  Institute  and  James 
A.  and  Henry  J.  Patten  contributed  $5500  for 
its  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  J.  Chalmers 
established  a  trust  fund  of  $15,000  for  a  memo- 
rial to  be  known  as  the  "Frank  Billings  Fellow- 
ship in  Medicine  from  William  J.  Chalmers  and 
Joan  Chalmers."  A  pledge  of  $50,000  was  re- 
ceived for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Leila 
Houghteling  Fellowship  and  Scholarship  Fund 
in  the  school  of  social  service  administration, 
of  the  tote  3>uise  Both  pledged  tfce 
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sum  of  $4000  for  an  undergraduate  scholarship 
in  her  memory.  Among  the  bequests  received  by 
the  University  were  the  following:  Anna  L. 
Van  Benschoten,  $2000;  Edward  L.  Ryerson, 
$50,000;  Andrew  MacLeish,  $10,000;  and  Charles 
H.  Viol,  $5000.  The  following  gifts  were  received 
for  the  purposes  of  general  endowment:  J.  J. 
Dau,  $50,000,  and  Edward  F.  Swift,  $25,000.  Up 
to  July  1,  1928,  the  University  had  received 
contributions  totaling  $401, 923*  to  the  Frank 
Billings  Medical  Endowment  Fund,  which  it  aims 
to  raise  to  $1,000,000.  For  the  promotion  of 
welfare  work  among  foreign  students  the  total 
sum  of  $20,250  was  received.  A  pledge  was  re- 
ceived from  Harold  F.  McCormick  to  pay  $5,- 
000  per  year  for  three  years  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  school  of  social  service  administra- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Anita  M.  Blaine  pledged  $500 
a  year  for  three  years  for  the  same  purpose. 
August  F.  Peabody  and  Charles  P.  Bullen  each 
gave  $5000  toward  the  support  of  research  in 
the  humanities. 

Buildings  under  construction  during  the  year 
1927-28  involved  the  expenditure  of  about  $2,- 
500,000,  most  of  which  was  devoted  to  complet- 
ing buildings  begun  in  the  year  1926-27.  Progress 
was  made  during  1928  on  the  George  Herbert 
Jones  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  final  cost  of 
which  was  estimated  at  $704,000;  construction 
of  a  new  power  plant  was  started,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $1,260,000,  when  completed;  and 
ground  was  broken  for  the  social  science  build- 
ing and  the  Bobs  Roberts  Memorial  Hospital 
for  Children.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
social  science  building  was  $665,000  and  of 
the  Bobs  Roberts  Memorial  Hospital  for 
Children,  $500,000.  Plans  were  formulated  for 
the  construction  of  the  following  buildings: 
Bernard  E.  Sunny  Gymnasium,  estimated  cost, 
$500,000;  the  Nancy  Adele  MeElwee  Memorial 
Hospital,  estimated  cost  $300,000;  the  Gertrude 
Dunn  Hicks  Hospital,  $300,000;  Bernard  E. 
Eckhart  Laboratory  for  physics  and  mathema- 
tics, estimated  cost,  $700,000;  and  the  botany 
laboratory  and  green  houses,  about  $300,000. 
Acting  president  of  the  university,  Frederic 
Woodward,  A.M. 

CHILD  LABOR.  While  only  10  State  legis- 
latures in  the  United  States  met  during  1928, 
legislation  favorable  to  children  in  industry 
was  passed  in  all  but  three.  The  act  passed  by 
Congress  amending  extensively  the  ftistrwt  of 
Columbia,  child  labor  code  Is  reviewed  below.  In 
New  York  the  administrative  machinery  at- 
tending compulsory  school  attendance  and  the 
issuance  of  employment  certificates  was  simpli- 
fied. Attendance  in  continuation  school  was  fixed 
at  the  age  of  17  instead  of  18  as  heretofore. 

Rhode  Island's  legislature  added  the  following 
provisions  to  the  State's  child  labor  law:  hours 
for  work  for  persons  under  16  were  reduced  to 
9  hours  a  day  and  48  hours  a  week;  night  work 
was  prohibited  after  7  P.M.  ;  the  street  trades  law 
was  made  to  apply  to  the  children  of  Pawtucket 
and  Woonsocket  as  well  as  to  Providence.  New 
Jersey  raised  the  educational  requirement  for 
work  permits  from  the  completion  of  the  fifth 
grade  to  the  sixth.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  only  22  States  in  1928  had 
a  requirement  of  less  than  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade.  In  Kent^toky  a  law  was  passed 
strengthening  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law.  The  two 
houses  of  the  £<w*&  (7<w!ww  Legislature  passed 


laws  extending  compulsory  school  attendance  to 
the  ages  of  7  to  14;  increased  the  period  of 
attendance  to  the  full  term  of  six  months; 
raised  the  penalties  for  violation  and  passed  an 
appropriation  measure  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  for  attendance  officers.  However,  the 
poverty  exemption  was  lowered  from  12  years  to 
10  years.  The  governor  vetoed  the  appropriation 
bill  and  delayed  approving  the  remainder. 

In  Virginia  a  school  code  was  adopted  raising 
the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance  to 
the  ages  7  to  15.  Enforcement  of  the  law  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  juvenile  and  domestic 
relations  courts  where  they  existed,  and  all  those 
children  not  attending  school  might  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  neglected  children.  In  Louisi- 
ana and  Mississippi  no  legislation  was  enacted; 
while  in  Massachusetts  there  was  killed  In  the 
lower  house  a  bill  calling  for  the  raising  from 
14  to  16  years  of  the  entrance  age  into  factories, 
mercantile  establishments,  etc.,  and  the  fixing 
of  18  years  for  the  entrance  age  into  certain 
dangerous  occupations.  The  bill  was  defeated 
largely  because  it  made  no  provision  for  vaca- 
tion work,  etc. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  more  specific  notes,  to  point  out 
jrenerally  the  status  of  child  labor  in  the  United 
States  in  1928.  Every  State  in  the  Union  had 
fixed  14  years  as  the  minimum  ag;e  for  entrance 
into  industry.  In  30  States  a  child  must  have 
completed  if"  it  is  under  16,  at  least  the  sixth 
grade;  in  20  the  full  elementary  course  is  set  as 
the  minimum.  Almost  all  States  prohibit  night 
work;  four  States  set  a  44-hour  week  for  chil- 
dren, most  fix  the  hours  of  work  per  week  at 
48,  but  two  States  allow  a  60-hour  week. 

Quantitatively,  there  had  been  a  drop  in  the 
number  of  children  gainfully  employed  in  non- 
agricultural  activities.  In  1900,  686,213  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  were  being 
employed  or  7.1  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in 
this  age  group;  in  1920,  the  figure  was  413,- 
549  or  3.3  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  the 
age  group  10  to  16. 

ACCIDENTS  TO  CHILDBEN.  The  Ohio  State  In- 
dustrial Commission  for  the  first  time  in  1928, 
under  the  powers  granted  it  by  the  1924  State 
constitutional  amendment,  placed  penalties  on  an 
employer  because  a  minor  working  for  Mm  and 
illegally  employed  was  the  victim  of  an  accident. 
The  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  published 
an  important  analysis  of  the  records  of  1803  eMl- 
dren  who  had  met  with  accidents  while  employed 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  State's  amendment 
to  the  workmen's  compensation  act  affecting  the 
status  of  children  illegally  employed  (1927).  A 
follow-up  of  these  cases  indicated  that  in  only 
five  instances  had  settlements  been  made  under 
damage  suits.  The  report  points  out  that  such 
cases  had  been  exempted  from  the  workmen's 
compensation  act  in  order  to  expose  employers 
to  suits  at  law,  with  possible  heavier  penalties. 

CALIFORNIA.  By  order  of  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Halations,  children  under  the  age  of 
16  were  excluded  from  work  in  the  following 
occupations:  all  trades  where  they  might  come 
into  proximity  to  moving  machinery;  building 
and  construction;  delivering  goods  from  motor 
vehicles.  The  order  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19273  402 
accidents  had  happened  to  children  under  16, 
of  which  7  had  proved  fatal,  8  kad  canaed 
permanent  partial  disability,  and  387  tad  mused 
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temporary  disability.  In  the  same  period  a  total 
of  1713  accidents  had  occurred  to  children  under 
18  years. 

WISCONSIN.  By  Wisconsin  law,  illegal  em- 
ployment for  minors  is  due  to  the  hiring  of 
children  under  the  age  of  17  without  permit 
or  their  employment  in  an  enumerated  list  of 
hazardous  industries.  In  the  event  of  accident 
to  minors  thus  illegally  employed  without  permit, 
double  compensation  is  levied  on  the  employer; 
the  compensation  is  treble  when  the  accident 
is  suffered  in  a  prohibited  industry.  The  em- 
ployer himself  must  pay  the  extra  compensation 
and  cannot  insure  against  the  risk.  Since  1923 
(through  1927)  there  had  been  324  cases  in 
which  extra  compensation  was  paid.  In  1927  two- 
thirds  of  these  involved  double  compensation 
for  accidents  to  children  employed  without  the 
necessary  permits.  The  figures  are  for  the  four 
years:  1923 — 69  cases,  $9782  normal  indemnity, 
$29,422  total  indemnity  paid;  1924—87  cases, 
$15,214  normal  indemnity,  $55,819  total  indem- 
nity paid;  1925 — 57  cases,  $5806  normal  in- 
demnity, $17,402  total  indemnity  paid;  1926 — 
66  cases,  $12,839  normal  indemnity,  $35,273 
total  indemnity  paid;  1927 — £5  cases,  $11,111 
normal  indemnity,  $27,223  total  indemnity 
paid. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  This  State,  unlike  Wisconsin 
for  example,  excludes  from  the  benefits  of  its 
workmen's  compensation  acts  all  minors  who 
have  been  illegally  employed.  A  study  made  of 
the  total  number  of  minors  under  18  who  had 
been  injured  in  1927,  showed  that  of  the  4186 
industrial  accidents  to  these  minors  in  515  cases 
some  form  of  illegal  employment  was  indicated. 
Further  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  illegal 
employment  had  been  the  case  in  the  accidents 
of  258,  or  0  per  cent  of  all  the  accidents  re- 
ported for  the  year  1927.  These  were  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  258  cases:  97  were  noncompensable 
because  the  loss  of  time  was  less  than  10  days; 
in  146  cases  compensation  was  paid  by  the  in- 
surance companies,  though  by  law  they  were  not 
compelled  to  do  so;  in  14  cases  compensation 
was  refused.  Of  the  14  involved  in  this  last 
category,  all  but  4  were  under  16  years  of  age. 
In  the  cases  of  four  the  injuries  resulted  in  perma- 
nent disability.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
whereas  Wisconsin  awarded  double  damages  to 
minors  illegally  employed,  in  Pennsylvania  90 
per  cent  of  those  injured  received  merely  the 
compensation  that  would  have  been  theirs  had 
their  employment  been  legal.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  rule  used  for  the  refusal  of  com- 
pensation by  the  insurance  companies  in  the 
number  thus  cited,  or  compensation  appears  to 
have  been  paid  in  a  number  of  cases  similar  in 
every  particular  to  those  rejected.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  that  only  one  family  refused  the  offer 
of  an  insurance  company  for  a  financial  settle- 
ment* 

BISTKIOT  05F  COLUMBIA.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia child  labor  law  of  1908  was  amended  for  the 
first  time  in  the  spring  and  the  new  MU  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  President  on  May 
29,  1928.  Its  chief  provisions  are  the  following: 
All  children  under  14  may  not  be  employed  in 
gainful  occupations.  Minors  under  16  are  pro- 
hibited from  working  in  the  following;  industries 
where  machines  are  operated,  as  an  acrobat, 
gymnast,  etc.,  in  the  stuffing  of  newspapers,  as 
a  beggar,  street  singer,  or  musician.  Minors  under 
18  may  not  work  at  the  following:  operating 


freight  or  passenger  elevators,  in  a  quarry  01 
tunnel,  in  a  tobacco  warehouse  or  cigar  factory. 
Girls  under  18  may  not  work  at  the  following: 
in  a  retail  cigar  store,  in  a  hotel  or  for  an 
apartment  house,  as  an  usher  or  an  attendant 
in  a  theatre,  as  a  messenger.  The  hours  of  work 
for  minors  under  18  may  not  be  more  than  48 
hours  a  week  nor  more  than  8  hours  in  any  day. 
Night  work  is  prohibited  for  girls  under  18  and 
boys  under  16  between  7  P.M.  and  7  A.M.;  for 
boys  between  16  and  18,  the  prohibited  hours 
are  between  10  P.M.  and  6  A.M.  Work  permits, 
to  be  distributed  by  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  school  attendance  to  all  children  under 
18,  are  to  be  granted  when  the  following  have 
been  filed :  a  signed  statement  from  the  prospective 
employer  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  hours, 
etc.,  a  certificate  of  age  satisfactory  to  the  direc- 
tor, a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  if  the  minor 
is  under  16,  a  school  record  for  all  children 
under  16  certifying  to  their  ability  to  read  and 
write  English  and  to  their  completion  of  the 
eighth  grade.  Employers  must  secure  work  per- 
mits for  all  minors  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18  and  return  these  to  the  department.  Penal- 
ties of  fines  and  imprisonment  are  established 
for  employers  and  parents  and  guardians.  The 
act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
and  gives  the  juvenile  court  of  the  District 
jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  out  of  violation 
of  the  act.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  act 
does  not  provide  for  extra  compensation  penal- 
ties for  employers  in  the  cases  of  accidents  to 
minors  illegally  employed. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  IN  I^DIA^A.  A  study 
made  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  of 
the  workings  of  the  school  attendance  law  in 
nine  cities  in  Indiana  found  general  observance 
of  the  statute.  In  Indiana  children  under  14 
who  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  and 
who  are  not  in  possession  of  an  employment 
certificate  may  not  leave  school  for  work.  Only 
those  16  and  over  need  not  comply  with  the 
regulations.  The  study  found  that  82.3  per  cent 
of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
inclusive  were  attending  school  while  two-thirds 
of  the  children  aged  16  and  17  (those  not  liable 
under  the  compulsory  attendance  law)  were  at- 
tending school.  The  report  attributed  this  state 
of  affairs  to  the  following  conditions:  the  law 
was  a  reasonable  one;  the  law  was  being  en- 
forced by  zealous  officials;  the  parents  were  con- 
vinced that  their  children  belonged  in  school 
until  the  age  of  16;  the  excellence  of  -the  school 
system  in  the  State.  One  of  the  problems  being 
handled  with  intelligence  is  the  situation  of  the 
backward  child.  Interestingly  enough,  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  find  the  child  labor  law  being 
enforced  with  the  same  diligence  that  charac- 
terized the  handling  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law.  ,,,..«  T. 

LABOR'S  PBOGEAMME.  The  YEAR  BOOK  lias 
printed  the  programmes  of  American  welfare 
organizations  on  the  question  of  child  labor  and 
much  space  has  -been,  given  to  legislative  enact- 
ments. There  follows  a  manifesto  adopted  "by  a 
group  of  radical  European  organizations^  so  that 
the  American  reader  may  be  in  a  position  to 
compare  European  labor's  attitude  with  prevail- 
ing liberal  sentiment  in  the  United  States,  This 
programme  was  adopted  early  in  the  year  by  the 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  Labor 
and  Socialist  International  and  the  Socialist 
Youth  International, 
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1.  Prohibition  of  all  wage-earning  work  for  children 
up  to  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year. 

2.  Compulsory  attendance  at  an  elementary  school  un- 
til admission  to  wage-earning1  work. 

3.  Introduction   of  compulsory  instruction   (vocation- 
al) until  the  completion  of  the  eighteenth  year. 

4.  The  extension  up  to   the  completion  "of  the  eight- 
eenth year  of  protective  legislation  applicable  to  appren- 
tices and  young  workers  (manual  and  non-manual). 

5.  Establishment  of  a  maximum  48-hour  weelc,  to  in- 
clude vocational  instruction  and  the  time  required  for 
clearing  up. 

6.  A  free  Saturday  half -day  and  a  free  Sunday;   if 
not    Saturday,    some   other    free   half-day   to   be   given 
during  the  week. 

7.  Prohibition  of  night  work  for  young  workers. 

8._A  minimum  three  weeks  of  paid  holiday  for  wage- 
earning  young  persons  under  16  (inclusive  of  appren- 
tices), and  two  weeks"  paid  holiday  for  wage-earning 
young  persons  between  IB  and  18  (inclusive  of  ap- 
prentices). 

9.  Regulations  providing  for  the  welfare,  unemploy- 
ment relief,  and  training  of  unemployed  young 
workers. 

See  CHILD  WELFAKE  below. 

CHILD  3STUTBITIOM".  See  FOOD  AKD  NUTKI- 

TIOX. 

CHILD  WELFABE.  During  tlie  year  the 
list  of  States  carrying  mothers*  assistance  acts 
on  their  statute  books  was  increased  to  44  by 
the  addition  of  Kentucky  and  Mississippi.  The 
Kentucky  law  authorized  the  counties  of  the 
State  to  make  the  necessary  allowances,  set  up 
a  children's  bureau  and  appropriated  $,1000  for 
the  latter's  upkeep.  The  Mississippi  law,  too, 
authorized  the  use  of  county  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  mothers  with  dependent  children,  em- 
powered the  chancery  court  to  order  the  pay- 
ment of  these  funds  and  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  court  the  investigations  of  appli- 
cations for  assistance  and  the  necessary  follow- 
up.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  only  States 
that  did  not  provide  measures  for  the  assistance 
of  mothers  were  Alabama,  Georgia,  New  Mexico, 
and  South  Carolina.  In  Georgia,  mothers*  aids 
grants  were  being  made  by  private  philanthropic 
agencies.  The  Tuttle-Newton  Home  of  Augusta 
had  71  children  under  supervision  in  their  own 
homes;  the  Hebrew  Orphans*  Home  of  Atlanta 
used  the  same  method  and  in  one  month  accept- 
ed only  a  single  child  for  institutional  care  as 
against  32  for  placement  in  their  own  homes; 
the  Masonic  Orphans*  Home  of  Macon,  a  recent 
convert  to  this  method,  cared  for  34  children  of 
12  families  in  their  own  homes.  The  field  worker 
of  this  last  institution  reported  that  the  cost 
of  children  in  their  own  homes  was  $5.80  monthly 
as  against  a  monthly  average  of  $23.79  for 
institutional  care.  Miss  Emma  O.  Lundberg  of 
the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  was  authority 
for  the  statement  that  at  any  on©  time  there 
were  as  many  as  200,000  children  being  assisted 
in  their  own  homes  as  a  result  of  mothers*  assist- 
ance acts. 

New  York  City  was  found  to  be  spending  $5,- 
156,436  annually  on.  this  work.  The  number  of 
families  receiving  aid  in  New  York  City  on 
Jan.  1,  1927  was  9907  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren thus  taken  care  of  was  26,096.  New  York 
State  was  spending  annually  $6,396,307  to  keep 
34,156  children  with  their  own  families.  The 
number  of  families  thus  preserved  was  12,538. 
Outside  of  New  York  City,  mothers*  aid  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  counties.  Erie  County,  in 
which  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  located,  spent  $285,- 
389  on  the  care  of  414  families  with  1357  chil- 
dren. The  same  report  (by  the  Children's 
Bureau)  pointed  out  that  there  were  as  many 
as  400,000  dependent  children  in  the  ectatry, 
and  that  the  easiest  and  most  successful  method 


devised  for  their  care  was  their  retention  in 
their  own  homes  with  a  sufficient  subsidy,  how- 
ever, to  permit  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
standard  of  living.  An  inquiry  made  in  1918 
among  12,000  families  in  100  cities  established 
the  fact  that  a  mother  with  three  dependent 
children  needed  $1000  annually.  The  Children's 
Bureau  found,  however,  that  this  standard  was 
possible  in  only  a  few  of  the  States.  For  ex- 
ample, in  35  States  at  the  beginning  of  1928 
the  maximum  expenditure  permitted  was  about 
$800  annually  and  in  20  of  the  States  the 
sum  allowed  for  the  same  family  unit,  i.e.,  a 
mother  and  three  children,  was  $480. 

In  another  study  made  by  the  same  authority 
of  the  effects  of  mothers'  aid  acts,  it  was  found 
that  such  assistance  rather  than  breeding  a 
sense  of  dependency  had  the  contrary  result.  The 
places  surveyed  included  the  cities  of  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  Reading,  Pa.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  the  city  of  Winnipeg  in  Manitoba, 
Canada.  The  average  monthly  grant  per  family 
in  the  10  localities  ranged  from  a  minimum  of 
$20  a  month  in  Seattle  to  a  maximum  of  $51.81 
in  Buffalo  and  $57.40  in  Manitoba,  Canada.  Five 
of  the  agencies  provided  for  physical  examina- 
tions for  the  children  under  care  though  mental 
examinations  were  not  given  the  weight  needed 
by  public  child-care  workers.  All  the  10  agencies 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  observance  of 
school  -attendance  and  child-labor  laws,  and  most 
of  the  agencies  were  interested  in  obtaining 
further  education  for  children  of  unusual  ability. 
In  five  of  the  ten  agencies  intensive  case  work 
was  being  attempted.  The  reports*  observations 
on  this  point  are  worth  recording:  "Even  in 
communities  where  all-around  intensive  social 
case  work  was  not  attempted,  the  regularity  of 
financial  aid  and  its  continuance  over  a  period 
of  years,  together  with  such  friendly  service  as 
was  given,  fostered  an  esprit  de  corps,  a  sense  of 
security  and  stability,  and  tended  to  develop 
and  maintain  in  a  large  number  of  families  a 
high  degree  of  personal  efficiency  and  a  capacity 
to  organize  their  own  normal  activities  on  a 
par  with  those  of  the  self-supporting  families 
in  their  communities." 

IHFANT  MOKTAUTY.  Daring  the  year  1927  the 
infant  mortality  rate  in  the  United  States  wms 
the  lowest  on  record.  For  the  683  cities  in  tie 
birth-registration  area  the  rate  was  640  per 
1000  live  births  as  compared  with  the  1926  rate 
of  73.7.  Among  the  cities  of  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  population  Seattle  had:  the  bnreefc  mte 
with  41  deaths  and  New  Orleans  had  the  highest 
with  88,  The  combined  rate  for  the  cities  of  a 
population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more 
was  63.1,  while  that  for  the  smallest  cities, 
ranging  between  10,000  aad  25,000  population, 
was  08.2.  Against  the  ever-declining  infant 
mortality  rate  was  to  be  placed  the  stationary 
maternity  mortality  rate.  For  ex-ample,  a  study 
of  maternal  deaths  in  New  York  State  for  the 
periods  1916-20  and  1920-25  shows  no  decrease 
in  the  death  rate  from  puerperal  causes.  The  fact 
is,  in  New  York  City  the  rate  had  increased  2 
per  eent  over  tbe  later  period.  Similarly,  lie 
figures  for  still  births  showed  little  changes  in 
the  two  five-year  periods.  An  interefiting  fact 
brought  out  by  the  study  was  that  the  risk  of  a 
still-birth  was  directly  related  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  k>rn  to  the  mother,  being 
least  for  a  second  child  and  increasing  with  each 
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birth  to  a  maximum  among  mothers  with  12  or 
more  children. 

ACCIDENTS.  The  National  Safety  Council,  in 
a  study  published  of  the  fatal  accidents  that  oc- 
curred in  1925,  revealed  that  nearly  22  per  cent 
of  the  more  than  90,000  accidents  had  befallen 
children  14  years  of  age  and  under;  and  that 
half  of  these  had  taken  place  In  the  case  of 
children  under  5  years.  In  the  age  group  under 
5  years  the  most  important  cause  of  death  had 
been  burns;  in  the  group  5-9  years  the  most 
important  causes  had  been  automobile  accidents 
and  burns;  in  the  age  group  10-15  the  leading 
cause  was  wounds  from  firearms  (15  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  this  group). 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY.  During  the  year  the 
Chicago  police  made  an  interesting  and  original 
attempt  to  cope  with  juvenile  delinquency 
through  the  establishment  of  employment 
bureaus  for  boys  in  the  city  hall  and  the  local 
police  stations.  The  theory  underlying  the  crea- 
tion of  these  exchanges  was  that  boys  employed 
in  interesting  jobs  will  keep  out  of  mischief. 
The  offices  were  first  opened  in  September,  1927, 
and  from  then  until  the  end  of  the  year  5398 
applications  had  been  received  and  a  total  of 
2779  boys  had  been  placed.  A  follow-up  system 
is  part  of  the  bureau  and  dlssmissals  of  boys 
are  investigated. 

RECREATION.  A  survey,  made  in  1927  and  pub- 
lished in  February  of  this  year,  of  recreational 
activities  and  facilities  for  boys  in  Newark, 
N.  J.»  showed  plainly  the  need  for  a  wholesale 
increase  in  facilities  as  well  as  an  integrated 
programme  for  the  guidance  of  such  activities. 
The  study  was  based  upon  data  furnished  by 
27,586  boys  between  the  ages  of  8  and  17.  The 
completeness  of  the  survey  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  boys  examined  included  85  per 
cent  of  the  total  registrants  in  the  age  groups 
employed  in  the  public  schools,  and  50  per  cent 
of  those  in  the  parochial  schools.  The  following 
chief  findings  are  of  significance:  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  boys  sought  their  recreation  on 
the  city  streets;  only  20  per  cent  of  the  boys 
had  any  affiliation  with  a  church  or  club  con- 
ducted by  a  social  agency;  one  boy  out  of  every 
nine  belonged  to  a  street  gang;  moving  picture 
theatres  furnished  the  leading  commercial  amuse- 
ment. Among  the  recommendations  carried  by 
the  report  were  requests  for  the  extension  of 
continuation  schools  to  include  boys  of  14  and 
15  years,  vocational  guidance  and  better  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation.  The  survey  was  con- 
ducted tinder  the  auspices  of  the  Newark  Rotary 
Club. 

FAMILY  ALLOWANCES.  Mention  has  been  made 
in  previous  YEAB  BOOKS  of  the  family  endow- 
ments being  granted  to  industrial  workers  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  being  sup- 
ported. It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Aus- 
tralian states  and  France  have  been  the  leaders 
In  legislation  of  this  type.  Belgium  in  April, 
1928,  enacted  a  law  making  it  compulsory  for 
all  contractors  performing  work  for  the  state, 
the  provinces,  or  the  communes  to  contribute 
to  a  compensation  fund  for  the  same  purpose. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  compensation  fund 
all  children  under  14  are  to  receive  allowances, 
15  francs  being  paid  monthly  to  the  first  child, 
20  francs  to  the  second  child,  40  francs  to  the 
third  child,  and  80  francs  for  each  subsequent 
child.  In  France,  such  allowance  funds  have  been 
in  operation  for  eight  years  and  there  exists  a 


general  congress  which  meets  annually  to  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  funds.  At  the  congress  held 
in  May  it  was  disclosed  that  there  were  in  exist- 
ence in  the  country  218  funds  representing  20,- 
000  different  establishments  and  employing  1,- 
500,000  workers.  Over  the  year  1927  these  funds 
distributed  in  family  allowances  260,000,000 
francs.  If  governmental  offices  and  private  in- 
dustries having  their  own  systems  are  to  be  in- 
cluded, the  total  amount  distributed  was  1,475,- 
000,000  francs  among  3,862,000  persons. 

FOREIGN  NOTES.  In  January  it  was  reported 
that  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Puebla,  M ea?ico, 
had  ordered  the  drafting  of  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  juvenile  courts  in  the 
State.  The  judge,  when  appointed,  was  to  be 
assisted  by  two  teachers,  who  were  to  be  normal- 
school  graduates,  as  well  as  a  physician.  Iii 
Mexico  City  such  a  juvenile  court  had  been  in 
operation  for  upward  of  a  year.  In  Jerusalem, 
Palestine,  an  ordinance  was  enacted  forbidding 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the 
following  Industries:  where  the  use  of  white 
lead  is  imperative,  and  making  of  mirrors,  and 
the  manufacture  of  asphalt  and  bitumen.  Portu- 
gal was  reported  to  have  radically  amended  its 
labor  code  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  industry.  No  boy  under 
16  nor  girl  under  18  may  obtain  employment 
without  a  physician's  certificate  and  proof  of 
ability  to  read  and  write.  The  minimum  age  is 
fixed  at  12,  children  between  12  and  14  may  not 
work  more  than  6  hours  daily,  while  a  work- 
ing day  of  7  hours  Is  fixed  for  children  between 
14  and  16.  Children  under  16  and  women  may 
not  be  employed  in  work  underground  or  at 
night  work.  Employment  during  the  first  four 
weeks  after  confinement  is  prohibited;  shops 
employing  more  than  50  women  are  to  furnish 
day-nursery  facilities.  No  reduction  of  wages 
may  be  made  because  of  necessity  for  conform- 
ing with  the  law.  Chile  by  a  recent  decree  made 
school  attendance  compulsory  from  the  ages  of 
7  to-  15.  Previously  attendance  at  school  had 
been  required  for  a  minimum  of  four  years 
only.  Among  other  sections  of  the  decree  were 
to  be  found  the  following:  All  schools,  where- 
ever  possible,  are  to  be  equipped  with  gardens, 
workshops,  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  baths,  and 
libraries:  dependent  and  handicapped  children 
are  to  be  housed  in.  institutions  of  the  cottage 
type;  factories  are  forbidden  to  employ  chil- 
dren of  school  age  while  schools  are  in  session; 
penalties  are  provided  for  parents  who  fail  to 
send  their  children  to  school  in  conformity  with 
the  law. 

An  interesting  form  of  children's  activity  has 
appeared  In  Germany  in  the  mass  "hike"  in 
which  large  numbers  participate.  The  sport  has 
become  an  organized  activity  with  permanent 
associations,  overnight  shelters,  programmes, 
etc.  At  the  end  of  1926  there  were  2300  shelters 
scattered  throughout  Germany  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  care  of  these  young  'Wm&ervoegel  or 
wandering  birds.  In  1926  a  total  of  2,100,000 
hikers  was  accommodated.  The  parent  associa- 
tion, the  German  Association  for  Shelters  for 
Young  People,  reported  the  existence  of  900 
district  groups.  For  Fifth  Pan  American  Child 
Welfare  Congress  see  PAN  AMERICANISM. 

CHILE,  che'la.  A  South  American  republic 
lying  on  the  western  Pacific  coast  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  continent,  extending  from  Peru 
to  the  southernmost  point.  Capital,  Santiago. 
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AEEA  AND  POPULATION.  The  extreme  length  of 
Chile  is  2628  miles  and  the  average  width  is  177 
miles;  area  290,084  square  miles.  At  the  census 
of  3  920  the  population  was  3,753,799.  The  repub- 
lic is  divided  into  23  provinces,  subdivided  into 
82  departments  and  one  territory  (Magallanes). 
The  populations  of  the  principal  cities,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1920  with  1927  estimates  in 
parentheses  were:  Santiago,  507,296  {587,875); 
Valparaiso,  182,242  (191,750);  GoncepiOn,  64,- 
074  (68,155);  Antofagasta,  51,531  (60,331); 
Iquique,  37,421  (36,200)  ;  Talca,  36,079  (35,- 
152).  The  urban  population  made  up  46.6  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  great  majority  of  the 
population  is  of  European  descent.  In  1920  the 
foreigners  numbered  115,763,  as  against  134,- 
524  in  1917.  The  natives  comprise  the  Fuegians, 
for  the  most  part  nomadic  and  living  in  the 
southern  territories;  the  Changes,  civilized  and 
employed  as  laborers,  in  the  coast  region;  and 
the  Araucans,  who  live  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Andes  and  number  about 
101,118.  The  movement  of  population  in  1926 
was:  Births,  159,540;  deaths,  108,223;  mar- 
riages, 30,314.  The  population  was  estimated  in 
1928  at  4,024,938.  Immigration  is  small  but  is 
encouraged  by  the  Government. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
compulsory.  According  to  the  latest  available 
statistics  there  were  3357  public  schools  with 
438,781  pupils  and  9414  teachers.  There  were  also 
459  private  primary  schools  with  1430  teachers 
and  62,099  pupils;  15  public  normal  schools  with 
2507  pupils  and  453  teachers;  98  public  and  102 
private  secondary  schools  with  40,084  and  20,- 
53G  pupils  and  2038  and  1247  teachers,  respec- 
tively; 11  public  commercial  schools  with  181 
teachers  and  3133  pupils.  There  are  various 
schools  of  mines,  professional  schools,  and  other 
special  institutions.  For  higher  education  there 
are  the  University  of  Chile  belonging  to  the 
State,  the  Catholic  University,  and  two  indus- 
trial universities,  situated  at  Valparaiso  and 
Concepci6n.  Other  noteworthy  institutions  are 
the  Pedagogical  Institute,  the  National  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  the  National  Observatory,  etc. 
There  are  in  addition  various  lyceums  and  col- 
leges maintained  in  the  provinces. 

PRODUCTION,  MINERALS,  ETC.  Although  agri- 
cultural activities  are  of  vital  importance  to  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Chilean  population,  in 
surveying  the  economic  structure  of  Chile  as  a 
world  market,  it  is  the  mineral  resources  which 
are  of  major  interest,  accounting  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  exports  as  well  as  furnishing  the 
funds  for  most  of  its  imports.  Prior  to  and  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  Chile  enjoyed  an  unassail- 
able economic  position  because  of  its  monopoly 
of  natural  nitrates,  used  principally  as  fertilizer 
and  in  the  making  of  munitions,  as  well  as  be- 
cause of  the  high  war-time  prices  prevailing  for 
copper.  Prices  of  nitrate,  together  with  those 
for  iodine,  a  by-product  of  the  nitrate  industry, 
were  fixed  by  an  international  association  of 
nitrate  producers,  this  policy  being  followed 
until  April,  1927,  when  free  sales  were  adopted. 
This  step  was  necessitated  by  increasing  com- 
petition from  synthetic  fertilizers,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  has  been  increasing  steadily  since 
the  war.  Free  sales  on  a  competitive  basis  have 
brought  about  some  renewal  of  activity  in  the 
nitrate  industry  which  suffered  a  serious  de- 
pression during  1026.  Although  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  being  developed  as  rapidly  as 


possible  in  Chile  with  the  encouragement  of  a 
strongly  nationalistic  government,  the  nitrate 
industry  remains  by  far  the  most  important  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

The  agricultural  zone  lies  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  the  climate  permitting  the  raising 
of  tropical  products  as  well  as  those  of  the 
temperate  zone.  Cereals  are  the  leading  crops 
and  wheat  is  the  most  important.  The  acreage 
and  production  in  metric  quintals  of  the  princi- 
pal crops  in  1926-27  were  as  follows:  Wheat, 
1,459,104  acres,  10,675,142  quintals;  barley, 
134,138  acres,  2,265,028  quintals;  oats,  94,440 
acres,  1,201,652  quintals;  maize,  56,798  acres, 
880,736  quintals;  beans,  91,077  acres,  1,211,- 
740  quintals;  peas,  25,322  acres,  233,548  quin- 
tals; potatoes,  67,020  acres,  323,177  tons;  vines, 
170,152  acres,  68,774.560  gallons  of  wine.  The 
area  planted  in  tobacco  was  2221  hectares  and  the 
production.  4,152,000  kilos.  Fruit  growing  has 
latterly  increased  and  covers  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 20,000  hectares.  On  Jan.  1,  1926,  the 
livestock  comprised  323,581  horses,  27,364  asses, 
40,187  mules,  3,918,433  cattle,  4,093,872  sheep, 
357,033  goats,  and  246,«3«  pigs.  In  1927  there 
were  9093  industrial  establishments  and  58,714 
commercial  establishments. 

Chile  is  very  richly  endowed  with  minerals, 
being  the  second  largest  producer  of  copper  in 
the  world.  Other  important  minerals  are  gold, 
silver,  cobalt,  manganese,  coal,  nitrate,  borate, 
salt,  sulphur,  and  iron  ore.  As  stated  above  the 
nitrate  industry  is  the  most  important  in  Chile, 
although  it  has  been  slipping  in  recent  years 
due  to  synthetic  fertilizer  manufactures.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  industry  has 
slipped  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in 
1910,  f>4  per  cent  of  the  world's  consumption 
of  inorganic  fertilizers  was  contributed  by  Chil- 
ean producers,  whereas  in  1026  they  supplied 
only  25.7  per  cent  of  the  demand.  The  year  1927 
opened  with  only  25  nitrate  aficinaa  in  opera- 
tion, employing  22,847  men  and  producing  79,- 
551  metric  tons  in  January.  The  industry  steadily 
increased  its  production  during  the  year,  and 
by  June  30,  34  plants  were  operating,  employ- 
ing 31,119  workmen  and  producing  118,401  tons 
of  nitrate  during  the  month.  By  Itecember,  1927, 
62  plants,  employing  54,286  men,  were  producing 
233,848  metric  tons.  Thus  the  downward  trends 
which  prevailed  during  1926,  when  plants  were 
closing  down  uninterruptedly,  were  reversed  dur- 
ing 1927,  but,  taking  the  year  as  a  whole*  pro- 
duction during  1927  amounted  to  1,615,1  H  metric 
tons,  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year,  wfcenjft 
totaled  2,016,000  tons.  However,  exports  of  nit- 
rate, which  in  1926  amounted  to  only  1,868,169 
metric  tons,  increased  to  £,375,441  tons  in 
1027,  thereby  lessening  acctuanlated  stocks,  and, 
though  the  "close  of  1926  saw  the  nitrate  in- 
dustry at  a  low  ebb,  1§27  was  a  year  of  slow 
but  steady  recovery,  with  additional  plants  pre- 
paring- to  renew  operations.  The  production  in 
1928  was  2,295,613  metric  tons  and  the  expor- 
tation 2,755,013  metric  tons. 

COMMEKCE.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  1926, 
the  last  period  for  which  full  statistics  were 
available,  amounted  to  $199»7949000.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  were  nitrate  (1,068,000  metric 
tons  valued  at  $86,447,000);  copper  (187,- 
23,000  kilos  valued  at  $22,908,000);  and  iodine 
(1,132,000  kilos  valued  at  $11,573,000).  The  im- 
ports were  valued  at  $156,155,000,  of  which  32.6 
per  cent  eanie  from  the  United  States*  17.3  per 
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cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  12.1  per  cent 
from  Germany,  and  4.2  per  cent  from  France. 
Preliminary  figures  for  1927  give  imports  of 
$129510,000  and  exports  of  $203,940,000. 

Total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Chile 
were  valued  at  $37,888,715  in  1927  as  against 
$40,043,193  in  1926.  However,  in  1926  Chile 
purchased  a  number  of  items,  such  as  locomo- 
tives and  equipment  used  in  the  electrification 
of  the  Trans-Andean  Railway,  construction  ma- 
terials and  plan  equipment  for  a  large  American 
nitrate  oficina  using  a  new  process,  and  equip- 
ment for  a  new  copper  smelter,  which  constitute 
capital  expenditures  and  are  an  abnormal  item 
in  trade.  United  States  exports  to  Chile  in  1925 
were  onlv  $30,274,000.  Hence  the  1927  figures 
represent"  merely  a  $2,000,000  decline  from  those 
of  a  normal  year,  and  this  drop  may  he  attribut- 
ed to  unfavorable  economic  conditions  during 
1927 

United  States  imports  from  Chile,  which  con- 
sist principally  of  nitrate  and  copper,  decreased 
from  $81,442,281  in  1926  to  $61,857,438  in  1927. 
Imports  of  sodium  nitrate,  the  Chilean  product, 
into  the  United  States  during  1927  amounted  to 
only  $30,132,158,  as  compared  with  $42,781,386 
during  the  previous  year.  This  decrease  was 
largely  attributed  to  the  poor  cotton  year  in  the 
United  States  in  1926,  which  affected  the  import 
of  fertilizers  in  1927.  Imports  of  refined  copper 
from  Chile  declined  from  $22,884,487  in  1926  to 
$12,785,696  in  1927,  although  imports  of  unre- 
fined copper  in  pigs  and  bars  rose  from  $4,170,- 
341  in  1926  to  $7,523,510  in  1927.  These  two 
items  alone  very  nearly  account  for  the  decline  in 
imports  from  Chile  in  1927. 

FINANCE.  The  ordinary  budget  of  Chile  lor 
1928,  as  promulgated  by  the  President^  on  Jan. 
5  1928,  calculates  receipts  and  expenditures  at 
959  100,000  and  942,600,000  pesos,  respectively, 
thus  anticipating  a  surplus  of  16,500,000  pesos. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  income  derived  from 
the  various  sources  would  be  as  follows : 


Pesos 
102,958,424 

Fomento   17,800,000 

Social  welfare 33,775,000 

Total  administrative  expenditures  .  .      590,667,034 


National  properties 
National  services    . 


Direct  and  indirect  taxation: 

Imports    

Exports  of  nitrate    

Income . 

Other 


Total    . "..,... 

Various  receipts   

Total  ordinary  revenues 


Pesos 
7,650,000 
99,078,860 


240,000,000 
219,000,000 
155,000,000 
161,300,000 

775,300,000 

77,090,757 

959,119,617 


The  estimates  of  income  appeared  to  be  ^  con- 
servative and  might  prove  to  be  appreciably 
Wow  that  actually  received.  Expenditures 
authorized  in  the  ordinary  budget  for  1928  were 
12,900^)00  pesos  b<elow  the  total  authorized  in 
<&e  It$7  ordinary  budget.  Itemized  expenditures 
to  te  male  Curing  1928  were  as  follows: 


Presidency  of  *to©  Republic 


861,240 

Comptroller  gem^e-al    .  .  .  ............  2IOOQI,GOQ 

Bureau  of  supplies  of  the  State  .....  400,000 

Congress    .......  .......  ...  *  ........  6,751,082 

Interior    .....  .......  ----  .  ----  ......  120,497,743 

Foreign  relations   ...,„„.„..,  ........  11,727,220 

Treasury    ...  .....  «  ----  .  ............  34,182,397 

Public    education    ,  ..................  130,003,072 

Justice     .......  ,  .....  *  ..........  ...  23,550,856 

Wax    ........................  .,-«,,.  106,100,000 


Service  of  public  debt 231,753,773 

G-eneral  contributions  and  special  funds  .  51,967,900 

Social  protection 66,300,000 

Return  of  imposts  and  taxes    2,000,000 

Total   ordinary  expenditures    942,688,707 

In  addition,  an  investment  of  200,000,000  pe- 
sos during  1928,  and  a  total  of  1,575,000,000 
within  a  period  of  six  years,  in  the  development 
and  construction  of  public  works  was  the  am- 
bitious programme  of  the  Chilean  Executive,  ac- 
cording to  the  proposed  extraordinary  budget 
and  plan  for  public  works,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  the  early  part  of  January. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  recent  history  of 
financing,  a  careful  demarcation  of  revenues  and 
expenditures  was  being  attempted  in  an  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  budget.  Heretofore,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  appropriations,  extraordin- 
ary expenditures  had  been  attended  to  by  sepa- 
rate legislation,  each  law  intended  to  create  its 
own  revenue  for  the  sum  to  be  expended.  Fre- 
quently, however,  exigencies  had  arisen  which 
made  necessary  or  advisable  the  setting  aside  of 
such  moneys  thus  raised  for  purposes  different 
from  the  original  intention.  The  extraordinary 
budget  for  1928  called  for  expenditures  of  242,- 
700,000  pesos  for  stated  objects  and  59,800,000 
for  such  other  items  as  may  be  found  necessary 
or  advisable  during  the  course  of  the  year.  These 
expenditures  of  302,500,000  pesos  were  to  be 
met  from  borrowings. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  total  length  of  govern- 
ment-owned railways  in  Chile  in  1027  was  4(583 
kilometers;  capital  expenditures,  862,963,000 
pesos;  receipts,  239,168,000  pesos;  expenditures, 
197,678,000  pesos;  interest  payments,  22,704,000 
pesos.  For  the  first  half  of  1928,  the  total  income 
was  135,000,000  pesos  and  expenses  and  charges, 
107,000,000  pesos.  The  total  length  of  all  railways 
in  Chile  in  1926  was  8620  kilometers.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  23,373  kilometers  of  first-class 
highways,  16,910  kilometers  of  telegraph  wire, 
28  360  telephone  instruments  in  use,  and  11,780 
automobiles  registered  (1927).  The  shipping  en- 
tered at  the  ports  of  Chile  in  foreign  trade  in 
1926  was  1100  vessels  of  3,206,465  tons;  cleared, 
1044  vessels  of  3,001,892  tons. 

GOVERNMENT.  According  to  the  constitution  ot 
Oct.  18,  1925,  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
National  Congress,  consisting  of  a  senate  of  45 
members  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  132 
members.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
president  who  is  elected  for  six  years,  and  who 
is  not  eligible  to  succeed  himself.  The  president 
is  assisted  by  a  cabinet,  which  ^  is  responsible 
to  him,  and  the  members  of  which  may  speak 
in  congress  but  may  not  vote.  President  in  1928, 
Col.  Carlos  Ibafiez.  For  Navy  see  NAVAL  PROG- 
RESS. 

HISTORY.  It  was  announced  on  Oct.  10,  1928, 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
that  in  view  of  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  Chile  and  Peru  and  the  hopeful 
prospect  that  these  two  countries  might  be  able 
to  settle  the  long-standing  Taena-Arica  dispute 
which,  if  settled,  would  make  unnecessary  fur- 
ther work  of  the  boundary  commission,  the  two 
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governments  had  agreed  to  suspend  the  work  of 
the  boundary  commission  for  a  period  of  four 
months  in  order  to  give  time  to  permit  negotia- 
tions between  the  governments  for  a  settlement. 
Both  governments  agreed  to  accept  such  a  pro- 
posal. For  a  discussion  of  the  Tacna-Arica  dis- 
pute, see  article  AKBITBATIOX,  INTERNATIONAL. 

The  government  of  Col.  Carlos  Ibanez  passed 
through  a  comparatively  calm  and  quiet  year. 
From  time  to  time  there  were  rumors  of  revolt 
against  his  stern  methods,  but  not  one  of  these 
rumors  materialized  into  any  movement  threat- 
ening his  rule.  He  stated  time  and  again  that 
there  was  to  be  no  return  to  the  old  methods  of 
government  that  had  been  in  existence  before  his 
regime  and  that  any  person  suspected  of  being 
disloyal  to  his  government  would  be  ruthlessly 
punished,  particularly  if  such  persons  held  gov- 
ernment positions. 

Among  the  various  laws  enacted  or  decreed 
during  the  year  the  following  might  be  men- 
tioned: Tariff  law — A  new  tariff  law,  which 
changed  considerably  the  old  rates  of  import 
duties,  was  published  on  February  27  and  went 
into  effect  on  April  27,  except  for  those  items 
in  which  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  tax  or  for 
those  items  previously  free  and  now  taxed.  Land 
titles — A  law  was  passed  to  regulate  the  land 
titles  in  the  south.  These  lands  which  were  orig- 
inally held  by  the  Indians  or  by  the  State,  were 
in  many  cases  settled  long  ago  without  legal 
titles,  having  passed  since  through  many  hands. 
The  lack  of  perfect  titles  had  impeded  the  de- 
velopment of  this  region,  because  the  holders  of 
the  land  encountered  difficulties  in  getting  mort- 
gage credit.  (iQ-cernment  bonds — All  government 
bonds  were  exempted  from  income  taxes.  They 
were  to  be  received  at  par  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment for  any  guarantees.  Insurance  depart- 
ment— An  insurance  department  was  created  for 
the  supervision  of  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  the  country  and  also  to  provide  rein- 
surance for  excess  risks.  Industrial  Credit  Insti- 
tute— The  establishment  of  this  institute  was  au- 
thorized to  aid  local  industries  with  loans  for 
longer  periods  than  would  be  obtained  from  com- 
mercial banks.  Mortgages  on  machinery  and  other 
fixtures  while  in  possession  of  the  mortgagee  were 
also  authorized.  Agricultural  credit — A  revised 
text  of  a  law  on  agricultural  credit,  combining 
all  legislation  on  this  subject,  was  promulgated 
by  the  Minister  of  Promotion  on  Mar.  22,  1028. 
Institute  of  School  Health — A  decree  creating  the 
Institute  of  School  Health  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  Mar.  23,  1928.  Its  purpose  was  to 
direct  the  psychological  and  biological  develop- 
ment of  the  child  during  its  school  years.  The  in- 
stitute was  to  have  two  sections.  One  was  to  be 
devoted  to  training  teachers  in  those  phases  of 
school  health  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  edwm- 
ting  school  nurses,  and  to  giving  special  courses 
in  physical  education.  The  other  section  was  to 
be  that  of  school  hygiene,  as  concerned  with  the 
pupils.  Settlement  of  government  land* — A  de- 
cree opened  to  settlement  by  Chileans  now  living 
in  other  countries  about  350,000  hectares  of 
government  lands  not  far  from  Puerto  Montt. 
See  also  EABTHQUAKCB. 

CHINA.  A  Far-Eastern  state  forming  the 
eastern  part  of  Asia,  on  the  Paeific  Ocean,  under 
a  republican  form  of  gowrnnaemt  after  Pek  2, 
1912. 

AEEA  ANJ>  POPUIATIOH.  China  comprises  18 
provinces,  the  80-*»1«1  Aomiitioa  of 


the  dependencies  of  Manchuria,  Fengtien,  Kirin, 
and  Heilungkiang,  and  the  regions  over  which 
only  nominal  authority  exists,  viz.,  Mongolia 
and  Tibet.  Since  China*  has  not  yet  carried  out 
a  proper  land  survey  or  census,  the  area  and 
population  of  its  territory  can  be  given  only 
as  estimates,  as  in  the  following  table  (figures 
for  certain  other  countries  are  added  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison) : 


Regions 


Area  in 

square 

mil  fit 

China  proper,  in- 
cluding the  three 
Manchurian  Prov- 
inces    2,897,000436,000,000 

Mongolia      ....    1,370,000       2,500,000 

Chinese   Turkestan  .       550,000       1,200,000 
Tibet    465,000        G,500,000 


Population 

Density 

Total       per  square 
mile 


238 


Total,      Chinese 

territory    ...    4,282,000446,200,000          104 


•South    America    . . .    6,850,000     60,000,000 

United  States,  exclu- 
sive of  depend- 
encies   3,620,000110,000,000 

Japanese  Empire   . .       260,000     80,000,000 

France  (continental)       207,000     40,000,000 


30 

807 
150 


The  population  of  the  Great  Yangtze  Basin 
is  estimated  at  200,000,000.  The  Yangtze  Delta, 
comprising  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  or 
about  that  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  has  an  esti- 
mated population  of  40,000,000,  Two-thirds  of 
China's  population  is  concentrated  in  one-third 
of  its  area,  being  densest  along  rivers  and  in 
coastal  regions.  Mongolia,  Turkestan,  and  the 
three  Manchurian  Provinces  offer  vast  areas  of 
fertile  lands  for  settlement  and  mineral  re- 
sources for  development,  hut  lack  of  adequate 
means  of  transportation  and  protection  against 
brigandage  have  discouraged  settlement  of  these 
sections.  The  accompanying  table  gives  certain 
essential  data  concerning  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the  Provinces  of  China: 

POPULATION   AND   ABBA    OF   CHINA   BY 
PEOYINOES 


iProuliic* 

Anhwei  ... 

GfaeMaar    , 

CMHi 

Pmkiext 

Hona»    * 

Hunan 

HuiKsk 

Kaiisu 

Kiangsi 

Kiangsti 


Area  in 
square 

mU&s 

54,826 


Ctejrff  «Z  &f 


Shantung 


Szecliwan 

YH.BBWI 


*  » 

1 

1 

115,880 

46,832 
67,054 


(XA&drarift) 

Kiria      (Man- 

dbniia) 


71.428 

125,48S 
69,408 
38,610 

77.220 
100,000 

67482 
81,858 
55,9*4 

75,290 
218,533 
146,714 


Populoiioii. 

ace  or  din  ff  to 
CAfettfM  P«* 

O^ce  «£i- 
ma^,  1922 
19,850,000 
22,000,000     Hangcbow 
o4T200,000     Puotingfu 
13,200,000     Foodfc@w 
30,850,0^0     —  " 
28,450,000 


6,000,000     Lwadbowfa. 
24,500,000     Hausefeang 
" 2fmaM»f 


87,150,000  Canton 

11,100,000  Kwwjwg 

11,000,000  T*t^L*afti 

80«000,000  Tiinan 

d,450,000  Sisnfm 

49r800,00'0  'Olseii^a 

i.850,000  YuanaBfu 
f  Mukden 


3S3,7CW       22,100,000  j  Kirin 

I  Tsltiiliar 


Total  . 
SinkisB* 


1,896,6*5 

550,000 
1,370,000 


433,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 


Tibet  (CidMse 
«tiia*tt)    - 


465,000         6»50©,000 


feand  total   4,282,000     445,000,000 
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The  figures  pertaining  to  area  and  population 
as  given  in  the  foregoing  table  are  taken  from 
the  Chinese  Post  Office  estimates  of  1922.  Where 
these  figures  are  given  otherwise  in  this  book, 
the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  choice — 
for  China  up  to  the  vend  of  the  year  1028  had 
taken  no  official  census. 

There  are  similar  divergences  in  the  estimates 
of  the  population  of  the  cities.  According  to  the 
Government  estimate  of  1921,  the  population  of 
Peking  and  its  suburbs  was  about  1,300,000.  An- 
other estimate  places  it  at  924,334,  including 
4000  foreigners.  The  estimates  for  the  chief 
Chinese  ports  in  1925  given  out  by  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  were  as  follows:  Shanghai, 
1,500,000;  Hankow,  1,646,800;  Canton,  900,000; 
Hangchow,  340,200;  Changsha,  535,800;  and  Soo- 
ehow,  500,000.  The  total  number  of  foreigners 
and  foreign  residents  in  China  in  1926  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese  Customs  authorities  was 
346,883,  of  whom  235,339  were  Japanese,  Rus- 
"sians,  74,089,  British,  14,670,  Americans,  9401, 
Portuguese,  3296,  Germans,  2963,  and  French, 
2270,  The  treaty  powers  In  China  down  to  the 
beginning  of  1928  were  as  follows:  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  United  States,  France,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Netherlands,  Spain,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Peru,  Brazil,  Portugal,  Japan,  Mexico,  Chile, 
Switzerland,  Bolivia,  Persia,  and  Germany.  Of 
these  powers,  it  was  stated  that  Germany,  Bo- 
livia, Persia,  and  Chile  had  renounced  the  con- 
sular power. 

EDUCATION.  Education  throughout  China  in 
1928  was  in  a  state  of  flux.  Wherever  possible, 
the  Nanking  government  was  reorganizing  the 
educational  system  on  the  French  model.  If 
their  plans  were  carried  out,  all  academic  and 
administrative  work  would  be  centralized  di- 
rectly in  national  and  local  educational  institu- 
tions. The  country  was  to  be  divided  into  uni- 
versity districts  and  in  each  district  there  was 
to  be  one  government  university,  which,  being 
the  highest  educational  unit  in  the  district,  would 
take  over  administration.  Above  these  districts 
there  would  be  a  national  university,  the  high- 
est educational  organization  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  functions  of  a  ministry  of  education, 
according  to  the  plans,  were  vested  in  the  Nation- 
al University. 

In  the  China  before  the  Nationalist  movement 
there  were  two  kinds  of  primary  schools,  the 
higher  and  the  lower.  The  former  were  estab- 
lished by  the  district  governments  and  were  in- 
tended as  intermediate  schools  between  the  lower 
primary  schools  and  the  middle  schools.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  available  statistics  the  total 
number  was  10,236  with  582,579  pupils.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  167,076  lower  primary 
schools  with  5,814,375  pupils.  At  the  beginning 
of  1$28  there  were  10  government  universities, 
although  their  status  and  operations  were  rather 
shadowy  because  of  the  internal  conditions  of 
the  country.  Tsing  Hua  College,  a  special  in- 
stitution, was  established  near  Peking,  to  pre- 
pare students  for  education  in  the  United  States, 
under  tine  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  return  the  Boxer  indemnity  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  a  modem  university  for  Chi- 
nese under  British  direction  at  Hong  Kong  which, 
is  attended  by  students  from  many  parts  of 
China. 

The  three  forms  of  native  religion  are  Con- 
fucianism, BuddMsm,  arid  Taoisna.  Besides  thesa 
there  are  Mohammedans  in  all  the  provinces.  The 


Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  end  of  1923  main- 
tained 57  bishops,  1481  European  priests,  and 
the  native  Boman  Catholics  numbered  2,208,800. 
The  Protestant  missions  in  1920  had  6636  en- 
gaged in  their  service  and  the  Chinese  Protest- 
tants  numbered  618,601.  Attached  to  the  Prot- 
estant missions  were  27  colleges  of  university 
standing,  256  middle  schools,  and  581  higher 
elementary  schools. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  China  is  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural country.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  total  arable  land  in  the  country  amounts 
to  192,060  square  miles.  The  holdings  are  gen- 
erally small  and  the  methods  of  the  most  primi- 
tive kind.  Intensive  agriculture,  with  the  aid 
of  some  irrigation,  is  commonly  found,  as  is  the 
practice  of  rotating  crops.  Wheat,  barley,  maize, 
millet,  and  other  cereals,  with  peas  and  beans, 
are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  north;  rice,  sugar, 
and  indigo  in  the  south.  Cotton  is  grown  widely 
even  as  far  north  as  the  northern  part  of  the 
province  of  Chihli,  the  chief  area  of  production 
being  the  Yangtze  Valley.  China's  cotton  pro- 
duction in  1927  totaled  2,000,000  bales  (of 
500  pounds  each),  of  which  50  per  cent  was 
used  by  domestic  mills,  33%  per  cent  for  pad- 
ding, and  16  per  cent  exported.  Raw  cotton  im- 
ports in  1927  totaled  750,000  bales,  one-third  of 
which  was  American.  All  imports  of  cotton  were 
used  in  mills,  which  turned  out  nearly  900,000,- 
000  pounds  of  yarn  and  9,000,000  pieces  of  cloth. 
Tea  is  cultivated  exclusively  in  the  West  and  the 
South.  Silk  culture,  one  of  the  most  successful 
industries  in  the  country,  supplies  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  raw  silk. 

An  important  feature  in  the  development  of 
the  Chinese  industries  is  the  erection  of  cotton 
and  woolen  mills,  and  of  silk  filatures  in  Shang- 
hai, Canton,  and  elsewhere,  while  native  looms 
are  found  in  most  dwellings.  The  estimated  pro- 
duction of  cotton  yarn  in  China  during  the  year 
ended  June  1,  1927,  totaled  1,954,000  picula, 
of  which.  676,000  picula  were  produced  in  Jap- 
anese, 1,116,000  in  Chinese,  and  162,000  in  Brit- 
ish-owned mills.  The  estimated  production  of 
cotton  piece  goods  amounted  to  11,165,000  pieces, 
of  which  5,658,000  pieces  were  manufactured 
in  Japanese,  4,409,000  in  Chinese,  and  1,098,000 
in  British  mills.  At  the  beginning  of  1928  the 
118  cotton  mills  in  China  had  3,726,584  spindles 
and  24,382  looms.  At  the  large  centres  flour  and 
rice  mills  are  beginning  to  supersede  native 
methods  of  treating  wheat  and  rice.  There  are 
over  150  modern  mills. 

China  is  tremendously  rich  in  mineral  re- 
sources, although  they  are  scarcely  exploited. 
The  coal  fields,  which  have  been  rated  as  the  first 
in  the  world,  cover  an  area  of  133,513  acres  and 
the  average  annual  output  is  estimated  at  16,- 
000,000  tons.  The  production  of  iron  ore  is  esti- 
mated at  1,500,000  tons  yearly.  Oil,  both  from 
wells  and  shale,  is  being  produced  in  ever-in- 
creasing quantities.  Copper,  tin,  antimony,  wolf- 
ram, gold,  and  silver  are  also  produced  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  China's  antimony  mines  sup- 
ply 60  per  cent  of  the  world's  needs. 

COMMERCE,  Buring  1927,  the  courage,  tenacity, 
and  ingenuity  of  Chinese  merchants  were  taxed 
to  the  utmost — the  more  so  since  obstacles  ob- 
structing the  free  movement  of  goods  were 
wholly  domestic.  Political  agitation,  military  op- 
erations, commandeering  of  transportation  facil- 
ities, labor  disputes,  and  boycotts,  combined 
with  depression  of  local  currencies  and  a  tempo- 
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COMMODITIES  ENTERING  INTO  THE    EXPOBT   AND    IMPORT   TRADE    OF   CHINA 
[Quantities  and  values  in  thousands — 000  omitted} 


1936 

1927 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

haikwan 

haikwan 

taels 

tatto 

864,925 

918,620 

Silk,  raw   

168 

140,358 

160 

128,704 

Silk  piece  goods  , 

do  

19 

21,364 

17 

18,115 

do;.  .."... 

22,565 

75,068 

29,112 

96,184 

Bean  cake   

do  

28,189 

74,218 

26,076 

64,367 

Cotton,    raw     

do...  

879 

29,399 

1,147 

47,307 

Eggs  and  egg  products   , 
Hides  and  skins   

37,921 
28,502 

27,245 
35,223 

Millet     

piculs  

5,393 

23,480 

6,626 

31,273 

Bean  oil  .  

:.do  

2,667 

29,993 

2,470 

27,684 

Tea 

do  

838 

26,169 

873 

31»617 

Wood  oil  , 

do  

748 

14,962 

901 

21,971 

Peanuts    

do  

2,005 

18,534 

2,455 

16,340 

Bristles     

do  

64 

10,469 

62 

9,290 

Carpets     

6,547 

6,528 

Sausage  casings  

4,676 

4,831 

Tobacco,   leaf    

217 

4,240 

227 

4,648 

.....,:.do  

353 

6,344 

300 

4,496 

Hair  nets     

1,317 

1,698 

1,203 

1,277 

piculs  

36 

1,588 

32 

1,446 

1,124,221 

1,012,933 

Cotton  and  cotton  manufactures 

295,647 

229,730 

piculs  

2,745 

93,141 

2,416 

79,812 

167,590 

128,512 

Sugar    

piculs  

11,243 

77,718 

9,678 

60,920 

56,749 

53,887 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures   , 

34,589 

31,542 

Rice  and  paddy   
Mineral    oils,    refined    
Kerosene    

piculs  
.  American  gallons  .  . 
do  

18,701 
293,050 
245,076 

89,844 
69,159 

55,448 

21,091 

230,675 
161,156 

107,323 
57,195 

42,382 

Machinery  and  electrical  equipment  
Tobacco,   leaf   piculs  

755 

27,891 
25,575 

633 

80,700 

22,055 

Dyes,  paints,   and  varnishes   — 
Aniline  dyes,   all  kinds   

21,184 
19,014 

20,512 

15,448 

Cigarettes     
Pish  and  fish  products   
Lumber  and  timber,  softwood   .  . 
Leather,   sole    

.  .  .  .thousands  

.  .superficial  feet.  .  . 
piculs. 

7,739 

192,179 
139 

20,764 

27,824 
11,579 
6,356 

4,781 

196,132 
101 

12,056 

27,318 
8,832 
4,795 

2,509 

3,267 

rary  embargo  upon  silver  exports,  rendered  trade 
spasmodic  in  some  districts  and  paralyzed  It  in 
others.  Treaty  ports,  not  disturbed  by  actual 
warfare,  were,  nevertheless,  hampered  by  the 
same  heavy  taxes  and  military  exactions  im- 
posed elsewhere  and  by  a  pervading  fear  of  un- 
certainty. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  the  combined 
value  of  China's  export  and  import  merchandise 
trade  in  1927,  aggregating  1,931,552,000  taels, 
or  $1,332,770,000,  exceeded  expectations.  This 
total  represented  a  loss  of  2.9  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  figure  for  the  preceding  year, 
but  was  12  per  cent  above  that  for  1925.  The 
total  value  of  China's  merchandise  sold  abroad 
increased  from  864,295,000  taels,  or  $656,864,000, 
to  918,620,000  taels,  or  $698,151,000.  In  contrast, 
China's  purchases  of  foreign  products  aggregated 
1,012,932,000  taels,  a  loss  of  nearly  10  per  cent 
from  the  value  of  imports  in  1926;  a  gain,  how- 
ever, of  approximately  6.8  per  cent  over  the  im- 
port value  of  1925.  The  fall  in  silver  exchange 
to  the  lowest  point  since  1915  was  favorable  to 
larger  imports,  but  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
silver  embargo  which  made  it  difficult  for  Chinese 
merchants  to  finance  their  imports,  and  _  by  ad- 
verse conditions  which  tended  to  intimidate 
trade. 

In  the  foregoing  table  which  lists  the  leading 
items  entering  into  China's  export  aad  import 
trade,  it  is  shown  that  13  commodities  consti- 
tuted 84.8  p«r  cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports 
into  China  during  1926,  but  only  70  per  cent 
during  1927. 

From  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  China's  foreign  trade  for  1926  and 


1927  among  the  leading  countries  participating, 
it  is  evident  that  the  United  States  and  Japan 
continued  the  closest  competitors: 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHINA'S  TRADE  BY  PRINCI- 
PAL   COUNTRIES    OF    ORIGIN    AND 
DESTINATION 

[In  thousands  of  haikw&n  ta&U — QQ&  omitted} 


Countries 

1926 

W27 

Exports    

864,295 

918,620 

258,117 

268,005 

Hong   Kong    

93,802 

169,680 

United   States    

150,113 

121,753 

Union    of    Socialistic    Soviet 

©4,120 

77474 

Great  Britain   

55,836 

57,991 

Prance    

68,146 

51,437 

Netherlands    

17,804 

26,700 

Malaya   (Straits  Settlements) 

30,080 

22,275 

India    

15,922 

22,195 

Germany    

17,760 

20,855 

Netherland  East  Indies  

9,390 

10,85§ 

French  Indo-OMna   

18,434 

0,003 

Philippine  Islands    

6,663 

5,951 

Siam     

7,341 

5,238 

Belgium    

3,598 

5,587 

Italy    

13,266 

9,494 

1,074 

1,209 

Imports    

1,124,221 

1,012,032 

Japan,  .  «  ,  

341,711 

302,175 

119,976 

207,984 

United    States  

185,066 

164,377 

Great  Britain   .  .  .  «  

115,583 

74,220 

Germany    

45,882 

38,895 

French  Indo-OMna   ........ 

51,504 

32,218 

Xetherland  East  Indies   

31,340 

25,394 

Unldn    of    Socialistic    Soviet 

Republics   

21,444 

251,155 

France    

16,791 

14,498 

Canada    

24,037 

12,930 

Belgium   ..«...„*..*«..... 

14,346 

11,941 

Italy     

9,092 

11,082 

Malaya   

9,889 

9,533 

Nefiiertancls   

10,499 

8,623 

Slam    

16,545 

8,527 

Philippine  Islands    

5,297 

4,524 
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FINANCE.  It  Is  impossible  to  give  a  definite 
or  an  accurate  statement  as  to  China's  fiscal 
operations.  With  the  widespread  political  and 
military  agitation  and  operations,  apparently  no 
account  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  coun- 
try at  large  can  he  obtained.  According  to  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  officiating  inspector  general 
of  customs  of  the  Chinese  Government,  disturbed 
economic  conditions  during  1927  were  responsible 
for  a  considerable  decrease  in  Maritime  Customs 
revenue.  Total  collections  for  the  year  reached 
GS}G87,000  haikwan  taels,  or  9,534,000  taels  less 
than  in  1926.  Native  customs  revenues  during 

1927  aggregated  3,784,000  haikwan  taels,  a  de- 
crease of  720,000  as  compared  with  such  revenues 
for   1926.   The  statement  of  the  officiating  ^  in- 
spector, general  disclosed  that    (1)    all  foreign- 
loan  and  indemnity  obligations  secured  on  the 
customs   revenue,   including  the  service  of   the 
reorganization  loan,  have  been  met  in  full;   (2) 
the   service,  both   interest   and  redemption,    of 
all  domestic  loans  secured  on  canceled  indemni- 
ties has  been  met  in  full;  and   (3)   the  interest 
on  those  domestic  loans  which  are  secured^  on  the 
customs  revenue  surplus  were  also  met  in  full. 
Owing  to  deficiency  of  revenue,  no  redemption 
payments  of  any  of  these  loans  could  be  made, 
in  consequence  of  which,  redemption  payments 
of  the  consolidated  debt  were  two  years  in  ar- 
rears of  schedule. 

Following  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment on  Oct.  10,  1928,  regulations  were  pro- 
mulgated establishing  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Chinese  Republic.  The  bank  is  capitalized  at  ap- 
proximately $9,200,000  and  is  authorized  to  is- 
sue convertible  bills,  mint  coins,  and  direct  the 
flotation  of  foreign  and  domestic  loans.  Its  head 
office  was  to  be  at  Shanghai. 

COMMITKICATIOK-S.  During  1926,  158,996  ves- 
sels of  134,659,606  tons  entered  and  cleared 
Chinese  ports.  Chinese  railroads  include  about 
9370  miles  of  railway,  counting  in  the  1857  miles 
in  Manchuria.  See  MAITCHTTKIA.  Operations  in 

1928  as  in  1927  were  severely  limited  due  to 
the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  country.  Tracks, 
roadbeds,  and   equipment   sank  to  a  very  low 
state  of  repair  and  it  will  be  years  before  China 
will  have  a  workable  transportation  system,  built 
and  operated  along  modern  lines. 

GOVERNMENT.  During  most  of  1928  it  may  be 
said  that  China  had  no  government  at  all,  al- 
though the  Nationalists  in  the  South  and  the 
Peking  Government  in  the  North  made  claims  of 
ruling  their  respective  sections.  For  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  apparent  all-China  Government 
see  below  under  History. 

HISTORY 

The  year  1928  possibly  saw  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  for  China*  By  the  close  of  the  period  the  en- 
tire country  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Na- 
tionalist movement,  even  Manclmria,  the  envy 
of  Japan,  raising  its  banners  in  support  of  the 
Nanking  Government  before  the  new  year  came 
in.  The  Nationalist  Government  made  great 
strides  forward  in  attaining  its  objectives,  the 
unification  of  China,  the  end  of  foreign,  domina- 
tion, and  the  eradication  of  corruption  and  ^in- 
efficiency. Ti0  dominant  leader  in  the  sweeping 
change  throtigliotit  the  country  was  the  political 
and  military  leader  of  the  Kuomintang,  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  the  same  man  who  appeared  to  have 
lost  his  grip  in  19£7.  In  the  early  spring  plans 
and  preparations  were  made  by  the  Nationalists 


under  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  Northerners  under 
Chang  Tso-lin,  and  the  Kaiferig  Province  under 
Feng  Yu-hsiang  to  renew  the  hostilities  which 
had  been  the  ruination  of  China's  economic  and 
political  life  for  over  a  decade.  It  appeared  that 
Chang  Tso-lin  was  ready  to  take  the  field  with 
superior  forces  and  munitions  with  the  object 
of  annihilating  Feng  Yu-hsiang  before  any  help 
could  be  sent  to  him  from  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

After  several  months  of  inactivity  the  forces 
under  Chiang  Kai-shek  began  to  move  on  Shan- 
tung, with  the  capital,  Tsinan-fu  as  the  objective. 
The  city  was  captured  on  May  1,  but  brought  the 
Nationalists  into  serious  conflict  with  the 
Japanese.  In  the  last  week  of  April  the  Japanese 
Government  had  been  sending  reinforcements  into 
the  Province  of  Shantung,  theoretically  for  the 
protection  of  her  citizens  and  property,  but  prob- 
ably with  the  idea  of  keeping  this  wealthy  prov- 
ince out  of  the  hands  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The 
inevitable  occurred  of  course.  The  Nationalist 
Government  strenuously  protested  the  sending  of 
foreign  troops  and  when  its  protest  went  un- 
noticed, a  clash  occurred  between  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Nationalists  and  the  Japanese. 
Street  fighting  broke  out  on  May  3,  and  the 
Japanese  general  ordered  the  Nationalists  to 
leave  the  city  and  remain  an  appreciable  dis- 
tance outside  of  its  walls. 

When  this  ultimatum  was  refused,  the  superior 
Japanese  Army  began  an  attack  which  was^in- 
tended  to  drive  the  Nationalists  from  the  city. 
During  the  night  of  May  11,  the  Nationalist 
forces  fled  from  the  city  after  agencies  inter- 
ested in  peace  had  used  every  effort  to  end  hos- 
tilities. At  the  end  of  the  struggle  Japan  was  left 
in  complete  control  of  the  city.  Chiang  appealed 
to  the  League  of  Nations  and  also  further  pro- 
tested to  the  Japanese  Government,  but  received 
no  satisfactory  reply  to  his  complaint  that  the 
Japanese  were"  the  aggressors  in  the  struggle. 

This  Tsinan-fu  affair  was  only  a  temporary 
check  to  the  march  of  progress  of  the  National- 
ists, however.  The  next  object  of  their  attack 
was  Peking,  the  stronghold  of  Chang  Tso-lin. 
The  capture  of  the  city,  the  objective  of  the  Na- 
tionalists ever  since  1926,  was  a  comparatively 
simple  affair.  Chang,  probably  upon  the  advice 
of  Japan,  decided  to  abandon  the  city  and  flee 
into  Manchuria  with  his  Northern  Army.  Forces 
of  Ten  Hsi-shan,  the  Governor  of  Shansi,  first 
entered  the  city  on  June  5  and  formally  took 
possession  of  it  on  June  8.  While  Chang  was  in 
flight  to  Mukden,  his  Manehurian  capital,  his 
train  was  bombed  and  he  received  wouiids  from 
which  he  later  died. 

The  Nationalists  failed  to  move  into  Man- 
churia with  their  forces,  probably  because  of  the 
solemn  warning  given  by  Japan  that  her  inter- 
ests in  that  province  were  so  great  and  of  such 
a  nature  that  she  could  not  allow  them  to  be  in- 
terfered with  by  civil  war.  Japan  3iad  econom- 
ically penetrated  the  district  to  such  an  extent, 
that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  was  her  own, 
The  death  of  Chang,  which  in  some  quarters  was 
laid  at  the  door  of  Japan,  removed  the  last  great 
leader  in  the  path  of  Nationalist  supremacy.  The 
reason  some  observers  place  the  blame  of  Chang's 
death  on  Japan  was  because  of  the  strained  rela- 
tions that  existed  between  that  country  and  the 
overlord  of  Manchuria  for  some  time  before 
his  death.  Previously  he  had  been  a  mere  tool  of 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Office,  but  in  recent  years, 
especially  since  his  removal  from  Mukden  to 
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Peking,  jhe  had  Chafed  under  Japan's  political 
and  military  guidance  and  had  shown  signs  of 
ultimately  breaking  completely  with  Tokyo.  There 
were  certainly  suspicious  features  of  the  "bombing, 
which  must  have  been  known  to  the  Japanese 
guards  long  before  the  train  arrived. 

Chang's  death  was  kept  a  secret  for  almost 
three  weeks.  It  was  thought  that  had  not  Japan 
known  that  the  opinion  of  the  world  would  have 
been  decidedly  against  her,  she  would  have  seized 
Manchuria  then  and  there.  The  Nationalist  lead- 
ers sent  representatives  to  Mukden  to  talk  things 
over  with  Chang's  followers  and  were  cordially 
received  by  Chang's  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  his 
father  as  overlord  of  Manchuria.  As  a  result  of 
the  parley,  the  Manchurian  leaders  agreed  to 
recognize  Nanking's  authority  and  to  raise  the 
Nationalist  flag  under  certain  conditions.  When 
the  Japanese  Government  learned  of  this,  the 
younger  Chang  was  told  that  such  action  was 
fraught  with  grave  consequences  and  that  Japan 
would  be  forced  to  take  such  steps  -as  seemed 
neecssary  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  Reinforce- 
ments were  sent  by  Japan  to  Mukden  and  the 
Chinese  authorities  there  determined  that  it 
would  be  the  best  policy  to  hold  up  allegiance  to 
Nanking  for  the  time  being,  through  necessity 
rather  than  through  choice. 

Whatever  influence  Japan  had  with  the  people 
of  this  wealthy  province  disappeared  at  this  time 
and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people  became  very 
anti-Japanese,  having  in  mind,  possibly,  the  fate 
of  Korea  a  number  of  years  previous.  Despite 
the  efforts  of  the  best  Japanese  diplomats,  the 
Government  of  Mukden  remained  firm  in  its 
intention  of  allying  itself  with  the  Nationalist 
Government,  consenting  only  to  the  delay  of  the 
announcement  for  a  period  of  three  months.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time  the  formal  accept- 
ance of  allegiance  to  Nanking  was  adopted  and 
China  was  a  unit  once  again,  for  the  time  being 
at  least.  Foreign  observers  asked  the  question, 
"How  long?" 

With  the  cessation  of  the  civil  war,  the  new 
Government  started  to  prepare  for  peace.  The 
capital  of  China  was  moved  from  Peking  to 
Nanking  and  the  name  of  the  former  city  was 
changed  to  Peiping.  In  a  formal  announcement 
the  Nanking  Government  stated  that  the  military 
aspects  of  the  civil  war  were  over  and  the  full 
efforts  of  the  Government  would  be  put  forth 
to  reabsorb  the  millions  of  soldiers  into  indus- 
try. The  Government  was  to  be  neither  militaris- 
tic nor  communistic  but  was  to  be  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  Kuomintang,  nationalism,  de- 
mocracy, and  the  people's  welfare.  Almost  as 
soon  as  the  firing  had  died  away,  the  Nanking 
authorities  began  negotiations  to  clear  up  the 
international  aspects  of  the  situation.  The  United 
States  was  the  first  nation  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Government  to  negotiate  the 
tariff  question,  and  on  July  25,  a  treaty  was 
signed  between  the  two  countries  repealing  the 
tariff  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1903,  by  which 
China  was  limited  to  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty,  and  providing  for  China's  right  to  make 
her  own  tariffs.  The  treaty  was  to  become  effec- 
tive on  Jan.  1,  1929,  subject  to  ratification.  The 
United  States  Senate  had  not  ratified  ,the  treaty 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year,  due  to  more  press- 
ing problems  confronting  it. 

The  American  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kellogg, 
in  a  very  cordial  note  sent  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  very  shortly  Isefore  t&e  signing-  of 


oi  the  treaty  stated:  "The  good  will  of  the 
United  States  toward  China  is  proverbial  and 
the  American  Government  and  people  welcome 
pyery  advance  made  by  the  Chinese  in  the  direc- 
tion of  unity,  peace,  'and  progress.  We  do  not 
believe  in  interference  in  their  internal  affairs. 
We  ask  of  them  only  that  which  we  look  for 
from  every  nation  with  which  we  maintain 
friendly  intercourse,  specifically,  proper  and  ade- 
quate protection  of  American  citizens,  their  prop- 
erty and  their  lawful  rights,  and,  in  general,  treat- 
ment in  no  way  discriminatory  as  compared  with 
the  treatment  acorded  to  the  interests  or  nationals 
of  any  other  country.  With  a  deep  realization  of 
the  nature  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  Chinese  nation,  I  am  impelled  to 
affirm  my  belief  that  a  new  and  unified  China 
is  in  process  of  emerging  from  the  chaos  of  civil 
war  and  turmoil  which  has  distressed  that  coun- 
try for  many  years.  Certainly  this  is  the  hope 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  It  was 
felt  in  many  quarters  that  the  prompt  token 
of  friendship  expressed  by  the  United  States 
may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  Japanese  atti- 
tude toward  Manchuria. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  was  followed 
by  almost  identical  action  by  several  other 
powers  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Twelve 
nations  concluded  new  treaties  with  the  Nan- 
king Government,  and  of  the  twelve,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  Denmark,  and  Portugal  pledged 
themselves  to  relinquish  extraterritoriality  by 
Jan.  lf  1030.  All  the  twelve  agreed  to  Chinese 
tariff  autonomy.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  only  country  which  refused  to  negotiate  a 
new  treaty  was  Japan.  The  contents  of  most 
of  these  treaties  were  not  published  until  the 
last  week  in  December.  On  December  20  Great 
Britain  formally  recognized  the  Chinese  Nation- 
al Government. 

On  October  9  the  civil  government  was  vir- 
tually established  by  the  election  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  as  the  head  of  the  Government  of  China. 
What  actually  happened,  of  course,  was  not 
an  election  in  which  the  people  participated, 
but  a  selection  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Kuomintang.  Very  shortly  afterward  the 
following  cabinet  was  announced:  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, C.  T.  Wang;  Finance,  T.  V.  Soong;  War, 
Feng  Yti-hsiang;  Agriculture,  Yi  Pei-eM;  In- 
dustry, BL  H.  Kung;  Education,  Chiang  Meng- 
ling;  Railways,  Sun  Fo;  Interior,  Yen  Hsi- 
shan;  Communications,  Wang  Po-dmn;  and 
Health,  Hsueh  Tu-pi.  Dr.  C.  C.  Wu  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Washington  to  succeed  Dr. 
Sze,  who  was  transferred  to  London. 

The  organic  law  of  the  National  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  as  published  in  the 
Times  Current  Hi&tory  for  December,  1928,  pro- 
vides in  its  more  important  sections  as  follows: 

The  National  CtovariUMBi  shall  be  composed  of  five 
yuan,  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  examination  and 

control.  There  snail  be  a  Prwidtsat  and  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  State  Councilors  cf  the.  National  Government, 
front  which  the  Pr*wide»t»  and  Vice  Pr«§I4eate  of  tt© 
five  yuan  stall  fee  appointed. 

•The  National  GwenUMat  shall  conduct  national  af- 
fair* thw»tt§ii  a  State  dames,  of  which  the  Pnaitat 
of  the  National  Government  shall  be  the  Chairman.  All 
nmt^ers  whiefa.  casuaot  be  settled  Ijetween  two  0r  more 
yuan  s&al  b*  referral  to  ffce  State  OoctneU  for  tefetioxu 
All  law's  promulgated  and  all  mandates  issued  fay  vir- 
tue of  *  <fitfRka  «E  ih*  Stattt  Cauncil  shall  be  afeaad  Ijy 
the  Prettttaafc  of  <fce  national  OoTemaeat  aad  than  "be 
countersigned  fey  the  Presidents  of  the  five  j/imn.  Each 
at  the  fiv«  wmm  may,  »«»r$iBg  to  law,  !»m>  trden. 

Executive  Jfftw* — The  executive  yuan  shall  be  the 
highest  executive  organ  of  th«  National  Government  and 
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shall  have  a  President  and  Yiee  President,  the  latter 
substituting  in  the  absence  of  the  President.  The  execu- 
tive yuan  shall  establish  Ministries  to  which  will  Jbe 
entrusted  various  executive  duties  and  may  appoint 
commissions  for  specified  executive  matters.  The  Min- 
istries shall  each  have  a  Minister,  a  political  Vice  Min- 
ister and  an  administrative  Vice  Minister,  and  the 
various  commissions  shall  each  have  a  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  and  re- 
moved by  the  National  Government  at  the  instance  of 
the  President  of  the  executive  yuan. 

Legislative  Juan — Budgets,  amnesties,  declarations  ^of 
war,  peace  negotiations,  and  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
and  other  important  international  matters  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  legislative  yuan;  also  the  appointment 
or  dismissal  of  all  officials  above  third-class  rank;  also 
all  matters  which  cannot  be  settled  between  the  various 
Ministries  and  commissions  of  the  executive  yuan,  and 
all  matters  which  according  to  law  or  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President  should  be  decided  at  such  meetings. 

The  legislative  yuan  shall  be  the  highest  legislative 
organ  of  the"  National  Government  and  shall  have 
power  to  decide  upon  legislation,  budgets,  amnesties, 
declarations  of  war,  peace  negotiations  and  treaties  and 
the  conclusion  of  other  important  international  matters. 
It  shall  have  a  President,  Vice  President,  and  shall  be 
composed  of  from  forty-nine  to  ninety-nine  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  National  Government  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  President  of  said  yuan. 

Judicial  "Yuan — The  judicial  yuan  shall  be  the  high- 
est judicial  organ  of  the  National  Government  and  shall 
take  charge  of  judicial  trials,  judicial  administration, 
the  disciplinary  punishment  of  officials  and  the  trial  of 
administrative  cases.  The  granting  of  pardons,  reprieves 
and  the  restitution  of  civic  rights  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  President  of  the  judicial  yuan  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment for  approval  and  action.  The  judicial  yuan 
shall  have  a  President  and  Vice  President  and  may 
introduce  bills  within  its  competence  into  the  legisla- 
tive ?/Mart..  The  organization  of  the  judicial  yuan  shall 
be  determined  bv  law. 

Examination  Yuan — The  examination  yuan  shall  be 
the  highest  examination  organ  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  shall  take  charge  of  examinations  and  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  for  public  service.  All  public 
Functionaries,  shall  be  appointed  onlv  after  they  have 
passed  an  examination  and  their  qualifications  for  pub- 
lic service  have  been  determined  by  the  examination 
yuan  which  shall  have  a-  President  and  Vice  President 
and  may  introduce  bills  on  matters  within  its  compe- 
tence into  the  legislative  yuan.  Its  organization  shall 
be  determined  by  law. 

Control  Yuan — The  control  puan  shall  "be  the  highest 
supervisory  organ  of  the  National  Government  and 
shall*  according  to  law,  exercise  the  following  powers: 
impeachment  and  auditing.  The  control  yuan  shall  have 
power  to  introduce  into  the  legislative  yuan  bills  on 
matters  within  its  competence.  The  organization  of  the 
control  yuan  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN,  for  Chinese  Litera- 
ture. 

CHORAIi  SOCIETIES.  See  Music. 

CHOSEN.  See  KOKBA. 

CHREE,  kre,  CHARLES.  Scotch  physicist  and 
authority  on  terrestrial  magnetism,  atmospheric 
electricity,  and  allied  subjects,  died  at  Richmond, 
England,  August  12.  He  was  born  at  Lintrathen, 
Forfarshire,  Scotland,  May  5,  1860,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  from  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  in  1879.  He  received  a 
mathematical  scholarship  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  also  he  achieved  honors,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  in  1885,  being  reflected  as  re- 
search fellow  five  years  later.  Working  at  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory,  and  developing  an  inter- 
est in  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  atmospheric 
electricity,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Kew  Observatory  in  1893,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1925.  Under  his 
direction  the  Kew  Observatory  attained  a  lead- 
ing position  among  the  magnetic  observatories  of 
the  world,  and  considerable  testing  was  carried 
on  here  until  the  work  was  taken  over  by  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory.  Dr.  Chree  served 
as  president  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society, 
and  of  the  Physical  Society  of  London.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  section  for  terrestrial  mag- 
netism and  atmospheric  electricity  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  for  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics. He  received  the  Sc.D.  degree  from  Cam- 


bridge in  1896,  and  the  LL.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  two  years  later.  He  was 
elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1897, 
receiving  its  Hughes  Medal  in  1919.  He  had 
previously  been  awarded  the  James  Watt  Medal 
by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  1905. 
He  published  a  notable  monograph  on  Terres- 
trial Magnetism  in  1912,  and  delivered  the 
seventh  Kelvin  lecture  on  the  same  subject  be- 
fore the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  in 
1916.  He  wrote  many  scientific  papers. 

CHRISTIAN"  CHTTKCH.  A  church  originat- 
ing in  three  religious  movements, ,  that  of  the 
Rev.  James  O'Kelly  of  Virginia,  who,  in  1792, 
opposed  Methodist  bishops,  and  those  of  the  New 
England  Baptist,  Abner  Jones,  who  organized 
a  separate  church  in  1801,  and  of  the  Kentucky 
group,  formed  in  1804.  These  groups  eventually 
united,  all  holding  that  minor  points  of  belief 
should  be  subordinated  to  Christian  brother- 
hood. A  General  Convention  which  first  convened 
at  Urbana,  111.,  in  October,  1826  meets  every 
four  years.  Biennial  conventions  are  held  in  dis- 
tricts, each  consisting  of  a  number  of  States.  The 
Church  carries  on  home  and  foreign  missions, 
educational  work,  publication,  evangelism,  Chris- 
tian unity  work,  social  service,  and  other  gen- 
eral activities.  Its  home-mission  field  includes 
new  Americans  in  the  East,  the  lumber  camps 
in  Washington,  Indians,  mountaineers,  and  Ne- 
groes; its  foreign  field,  Japan,  Porto  Rico,  and 
South  America.  It  maintains  eight  educational 
institutions.  Its  publishing  house  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  issues,  among  other  periodicals,  the  oldest 
religious  newspaper  in  the  World,  the  Herald 
of  Gospel  Liberty.  In  1928  the  Christian  Church 
had  1283  churches,  1047  ministers,  and  110,326 
members,  and  a  total  revenue  of  $1,483,980.  Its 
Sunday  schools,  numbering  1324,  had  105,067 
pupils. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR,  INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY  OF.  An  organization  comprised  of  all 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  in  North  America, 
and  a  member  of  the  World's  Christian  Endeavor 
Union,  which  comprises  Christian  Endeavor  so- 
cieties in  every  country  on  the  globe.  The  first 
society  was  organized  in  Williston  Congregation- 
al Church,  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  2,  1881,  by  the 
late  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  who  for  many  years 
was  president  of  the  international  and  world's 
organizations.  The  present  name  was  adopted 
by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  August,  1927, 
previous  to  which  time  the  Society  was  known 
as  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

The  Society  is  organized  into  departments  to 
carry  on  its  work,  among  the  more  important 
being:  a  Department  of  Christian  Vocations, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Stanley  B.  Van- 
dersall,  which  yearly  gives  vocational  counsel 
to  thousands  of  young  people  in  high  schools 
and  colleges;  and  the  Department  of  Travel  and 
Recreation,  which  supplies,  free  of  charge,  month- 
ly church-centred  recreation  service  to  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  and  church  workers  and  con- 
ducts World  Friendship  Tours  to  Europe  for 
young  people  at  cost.  The  society  promotes  sys- 
tematic and  proportionate  giving  through  the 
Tenth  Legion,  in  which  1268  were  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  emphasizes  regular  habits  of 
prayer  and  daily  Bible  reading  through  the  Quiet 
Hour,  in  which  6972  were  enrolled.  The  organiza- 
tion qf  the  international  society  comprised  an 
active  organization  for  each  State  and  each 
Canadian  Province.  These  in  turn  were  divided 
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into  1200  city,  county,  and  district  unions,  each 
including  400  to  500  societies.   There  were,  in 
1928,  approximately  80,000  societies  throughout 
the  world,  with  a  membership  of  4.000,000.  The 
international    society,    which    meets    biennially, 
held  a  convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  4-9, 
1927,  with  a  total  attendance  of  more  than  17,- 
000,    and   the    1929    meeting   was    planned    for 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  3-8.*"  The  officers  for  the 
year  were :"  President,'  Daniel  A,  Poling,  D.D.; 
vice  presidents,  the  Rev.  William  Hiram  Foulkes, 
DJX,   and  the   Rev.    Howard   B.    Grose,    B.D.; 
treasurer,  A.  J.  Shartle;  secretary,  E.  P.  Gates. 
The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  at  Mount 
Vernon  and  Joy  Streets,  Boston,  Mass. 
CHRISTIAN'S.  See  DISCIPLES  OF  CHEIST. 
CHRISTIAN"  SCIENCE.  A  system  of  meta- 
physical or  spiritual  healing  discovered  hy  Mrs. 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  in  1866.  The  first  church  was 
established  by  Mrs,  Eddy  in  Boston  in  1879  .and 
given  a  charter  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1892*  it  was  reorganized  as  a  volun- 
tary religious  association  known  as  the    First 
Church   of   Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston,  called 
more  frequently  by  its  adherents     the  "Mother 
Church."  Mrs.  Eddy  wrote  the  textbook  of  the 
movement,  Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures  published  in  1875.  The  Sunday  serv- 
ices of  the  church  are  conducted  by  a  first  and 
second  reader,  the  first  reading  from  the  text- 
book, and  the  second  from  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  In  1028  there  were  over  9885 
practitioners  of  Christian  Science  in  the  United 
States  and  other   countries,  who  devoted  their 
entire  time  to  healing  the  sick  through  prayer. 
A  Board  of  Directors  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  Mother  Church.  Its  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  Boston,  June  4.  Reports  indicated  ex- 
penditures totaling  $1,756,707.71  from  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  of  the  Church  during  the  year,  and 
.$1,011,000  from  the  Permanent  Special  Funds, 
and  $150,000  for  relief  of  the  Mississippi  flood 
victims.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31, 
01  churches  and  Christian  Science  societies,  in- 
cluding three  university   societies,  were   recog- 
nized as  branches  of  the" Mother  Church;  20  new 
organizations  were  located  in  Europe,  and  1  in 
Australia.     The    total    number    of    reeopized 
branches,  including  32  college  and  university  so- 
cieties, was  2344.  Three  departments  conduct  the 
principal  activities  of  the  movement:  The  Board 
of  Education,  Board  of  Lectureship,  and  Com- 
mittee on  Publication.  The  educational  board  in- 
structs and  authorizes  students  to  teach  Chris- 
tian Science;  the  Board  of  Lectureship  consists 
of  24  members  who  deliver  free  lectures  on  Chris- 
tian Science  throughout  the  world.  During  the 
year,  3626  lectures  were  delivered,  of  which  3239 
were  in  the  United  States  and  387  in  foreign 
fields. 

The  Committee  on  Publication  aims  to  correct 
impositions  on  the  public  in  regard  to  Christian 
Science.  It  also  endeavors  to  guard  the  rights 
of  Christian  Scientists  against  restriction  by 
public  authority.  The  Christian  Science  Publish- 
ing Society,  which  publishes  and  issues  the 
authorized  literature  of  the  Mother  Church,  op- 
erates under  a  deed  of  trust  granted  by  Mrs. 
Eddy;  its  affairs  are  now  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  according  to  the  Manual  of 
the  church.  The  publishing  society  issues  the 
daily  paper  of  the  movement,  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  other  periodicals  include:  The 
Science  Journal,  The  OhrmUm  Brnmce 


Sentinel,  Der  Herold  der  Christian  Science,  and 
Le  Heraut  de  Christian  Science.  The  Benevolent 
Association  of  the  church  conducts  a  sanatorium. 
The  Pleasant  View  Home,  opened  July  15,  1927, 
was  visited  during  the  year  by  13,500  persons. 
The  headquarters  of  the  church  are  at  208 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston.  Mrs.  Ella  W, 
Hoag  was  president  of  the  Mother  Church  for 
the  vear  endinjr  May  31,  1028. 

CHRISTMAS  ISLAND.  An  island  belonging 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  100 
miles  southwest  of  Java,  annexed  to  the  Straits 
Settlements  in  18S8.  Area,  02  square  miles; 
population,  estimated  in  1926,  1043.  Christmas 
Island  is  important  because  of  its  very  large 
deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  which  constitute 
its  only  export.  In  1020  exports  amounted  to 
£228,206  and  imports  to  £12,723.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  tools,  machinery,  railway  material?, 
and  lorries.  For  administrative  purposes  the  is- 
land is  connected  with  the  settlement  of  Singa- 

Ch'ristmas  Island  is  also  the  name  of  the  larg- 
est atoll  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  belongs  to  the 
British  colony  of  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands.  . 

CHURCHES.  See  AHCHITECTTBB. 

CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST.  See  DISCIPLES  OF 

CHURCHES  OP  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA, 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE.  See  EEDEBAL  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHBIST  IN  AMEBTCA. 

CHURCH  OF  EHGrLAOTX  See  ENGLAND, 
CHURCH  OF. 

CHTTRCH  OF  GOB.  See  AnvEimsm 

CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  LAT- 
TER-BAY SAI3STTS,  MORMON  CHUBCH.  See 
LATTEK  DAY  SAINTS,  CHUBCH  OF. 

CIGARS  A1STB  CIGARETTES.  See  TOBACCO. 

CINCOOTATI,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  An  institu- 
tion for  the  higher  education  of  men  and  women 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  founded  in  1870.  The  regis- 
tration for  the  autumn  of  1028  was  9001  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Graduate  school,  220;  liberal 
arts,  1270:  evening  courses  in  liberal  arts,  860; 
education  1180;  engineering,  1525;  evening  com- 
merce courses,  2931;  applied  arts,  343;  house- 
hold administration,  124;  law,  174;  medicine, 
272;  nursing  and  health,  87.  The  summer  school 
enrollment  was  1310,  There  were  571  members 
on  the  faculty.  The  endowment  funds  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  year  1»27  were  $6,239,545,  and 
the  income  for  the  same  period,  $1, 820,821.  The 
library  contained  144,648  hound  volumes  and 
40,000  pamphlets.  Acting  president,  Herman 
Schneider.  

CINEMATOGRAPHY.    See    PHOTOOBAPHY; 

MOVING  PicrtJBgs, 

CITRUS  PRUITS*   See  HOKTICULTOKB, 
CITY  AJSTB  REGIONAL  PLANNING.  The 

city   planning   movement  irhich   began    in   the 

United  States  early  In  the  present  century  had 
not  gone  on  many  years  before  it  was  recog- 
nized that  adeqtiate  planning  could  not  stop  at 
city  boundaries.  The  need  for  taking  in  larger 
areas  became  increasingly  evident,  but,  as  was 
the  case  with  city  planning  in  the  United  States 
at  the  rftart,  there  were  no  accepted  governmental 
agencies  to  take  up  regional  planning,  as  the 
broader  movement  was  finally  named.  Just  as 
in  the  early  days  of  city  planning  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  the  work  was  dope  bj  private 
organimtioua,  stieii  as  civic  associations,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  or  frequently  by  special  com- 
mittees, fio  lias  most  of  the  regional  planning 
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work  been  undertaken.  The  parallel  continued 
as  regards  the  gradual  assumption  of  both  city 
and  regional  planning  by  governmental  organi- 
zations, but  the  percentage  of  instances  of  re- 
gional planning  by  governmental  bodies  was 
much  smaller  than  that  of  city  planning  in  the 
hands  of  municipal  commissions. 

City-planning  commissions  in  the  United  States 
in  1928  numbered  several  hundred,  although  most 
of  them  had  little  more  than  advisory  powers.  If 
county-planning  commissions  were  not  counted  as 
agencies  of  regional  planning,  as  in  most  cases 
they  probably  should  not  be,  then  there  were  as 
yet"  but  few  regional  planning  organizations  that 
were  not  private  rather  than  public  in  character. 
This  was  a  handicap  to  regional  planning  work 
beyond  the  mere  paper-planning  and  pamphlet- 
reporting  stage. 

The  chief  centres  of  regional  planning  in  the 
United  States  are  Boston,  New  York  City,  Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Francisco.  At  Boston,  investigations  were 
being  made  by  a  division  of  metropolitan  plan- 
ning within  the  Metropolitan  District  Commis- 
sion, under  legislation  of  1923.  At  Syracuse  and 
Buffalo,  it  was  being  carried  out  under  State 
legislative  authority.  How  to  set  the  boundary 
within  which  a  given  regional  planning  study 
should  be  made  is  for  the  most  part  subject  to 
rather  arbitrary  decision.  Frequently,  a  number 
of  counties  are  embraced  within  such  a  region. 
Sometimes  two  or  more  States  are  concerned. 

The  regional  plan  of  Wew  York  and  its  en- 
virons has  so  long  a  radius  as  to  include  not 
only  a  number  of  counties  in  New  York  State 
but  also  one  in  Connecticut  and  a  number  in 
New  Jersey.  The  Philadelphia  regional-planning 
studies  cover  parts  of  three  States.  For  an  out- 
line of  regional  planning  and  of  engineering  work 
to  put  it  in  effect,  see  Engineering  News-Record, 
Oct.  4,  1928,  p.  496,  and  for  a  description  of  the 
activities  of  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission, see  the  same  journal  for  Nov.  22, 
1928,  p.  758,  these  being  the  first  two  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  W.  W.  DeBerard,  lately  chief  en- 
gineer, Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association. 
Other  articles  will  follow  in  1929. 

In  1928,  the  Committee  on  Regional  Plan  of 
New  York  and  Its  Environs  published  Nos.  4 
and  5  of  its  eight  Survey  Volumes,  these  two 
being  on  'Transit  and  Transportation**  and  on 
"Public  Recreation."  Besides  the  eight  Survey 
Volumes,  tlie  committee  was  getting  out  a  series 
of  monographs  and  it  also  was  to  publish  two 
Flew  Volumes,  one  "Planning  Principles  and 
Standards  with  Illustrated  Proposals'*  and  the 
other  an  w  Atlas  of  Complete  Graphic  Plans  of 
N«w  York  Itegion  with  Descriptive  Text." 

Activities  in  the  field  of  city  as  distinguished 
from  regional  planning  continued  unabated, 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  establishment 
of  major  traffic  highways,  civic  centres,  and 
zoning  regulations.  A  conflagration  at  Fall  River 
early  in  1928,  which  swept  the  centre  of  the 
city,  was  followed  by  the  preparation  of  tenta- 
tive plans  for  wider  streets  and  for  the  loca- 
tion of  new  public  buildings.  New  city  halls  at 
Puluth,  Minn*,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  were 
built  as  parts  of  civic  centre  plans. 

As  the  result  of  two  years  of  study,  the  City 
Committee  on  Plan  ana  Survey,  appointed  by 
Mayor  Walker  of  New  York  City,  made  a  report 
m  June,  1928.  Tne  committee,  which  consisted 


of  507  citizens,  was  divided  into  eight  sub-com- 
mittees, each  of  which  made  a  separate  report 
as  follows:  Housing,  zoning,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  population ;  port  and  terminal  facilities ; 
traffic  regulation  and  street  uses ;  sanitation  and 
harbor  pollution;  highways  and  bridges;  parks 
and  recreational  facilities;  departmental  organi- 
zations; finance,  budget,  and  revenue.  The  lead- 
ing recommendation  of  the  committee  was  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  planning  board  for 
New  York  City  to  "include  both  architectural 
and  engineering  members/*  Besides  the  city 
planning  board,  the  general  committee  stated 
that  there  should  also  be  one  or  two  regional 
planning  advisory  boards  for  the  New  York  State 
counties  within  the  New  York  region;  a  similar 
advisory  planning  board  for  the  ifew  York 
counties  forming  a  part  of  the  New  York  re- 
gion. The  report  also  stated  that  the  main  and 
subsidiary  organizations  just  mentioned  "would 
not  render  it  less  desirable  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its 
Environs  to  carry  on  planning  research." 

ZONING.  The  number  of  cities  in  the  United 
States  having  more  or  less  complete  zoning  regu- 
lations on  Dec.  31,  1928,  was  723,  according  to 
reports  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  was  an  addition  of  65  during  1928.  The 
estimated  population  of  the  723  cities  in  1928 
was  more  than  34,000,000.  New  York  State  led  in 
the  number  of  zoned  municipalities,  with  125. 
New  Jersey  had  83 ;  California,  70  •  Illinois,  66 ; 
Massachusetts,  62;  Pennsylvania,  40;  Ohio,  38; 
Missouri,  28.  Legislation  to  put  into  effect  the 
constitutional  amendment  of  1927  specifically 
authorizing  zoning  in  New  Jersey  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  1928  Legislature  of  that  State 
after  a  series  of  attempts  at  weakening  amend- 
ments. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES.  A  press  summary  of 
the  report  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Health 
dealing  with  city  planning  in  England  and  Wales 
indicated  great  activity  in  both  town  and  re- 
gional planning  in  those  countries  "during  the 
past  year"  (year  covered  not  specifically  stated). 
The  dispatch  stated  that  157  local  authorities 
with  populations  of  20,000  and  more  were  en- 
gaged on  town-planning  schemes,  while  236  other 
authorities  with  lesser  populations  had  taken  tip 
planning  work.  In  regional  planning,  there  were 
53  joint  committees  whose  jurisdiction  covers 
836  local  authorities  and  a  total  approximate 
area  of  16,000,000  acres,  on  which  there  is  a 
population  of  over  31,000,000  people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  New  books  include  Hubbard 
and  MeNamara,,  Planning  Information  TJp-To- 
Date,  1923-28 — chiefly  bibliographical— ( Cam- 
bridge, Mass.);  Weir  (editor),  Parks:  A  Man- 
ual of  Municipal  and  Oountij  Parks  (New  York)  ; 
Hartman  (compiler),  Zoning  Decisions,  being 
summaries  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  States,  making 
up  BMetin  No*  ##,  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Planning  Boards  (Boston).  See  also,  year  by 
year,  Proceedings  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  (headquarters  in  New  York  City)  and 
"Annual  Survey  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 
in  the  United  States,"  by  Theodora  K.  Hubbard, 
April  issue  City  Planning  Quarterly  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

CITY  GrOVEUKTMCENT,  CITY  MANAGES,  ETC. 
See  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

CIVIC  KEDEBATKOT,  NATIONAL.  See  NA- 
TIONAL Cmc 
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CIVIL  EHG-I1TEEBS,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OP. 
An  association  of  professional  engineers,  found- 
ed in  1852  to  advance  engineering  and  architec- 
tural knowledge  and  practice,  to  maintain  high 
professional  standards,  and  to  encourage  inter- 
course between  men  of  practical  science.  It  is 
made  up  of:  Members,  including  civil,  military 
naval,  mining,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  other 
engineers  in  active  practice  12  years,  and  quali- 
fied to  design  as  well  as  to  direct  engineering 
work;  associate  members,  those  who  have  been 
practicing  eight  years;  juniors,  beginners  in  the 
profession;  affiliates,  persons  qualified  to  co- 
operate with  engineers,  but  not  themselves  engi- 
neers; fellows,  contributors  to  the  permanent 
funds,  who  are  not  eligible  to  membership;  and 
honorary  members,  persons  of  acknowledged 
eminence  in  engineering.  Four  general  meetings 
are  held  each  year:  The  annual  meeting  held 
the  third  week"  in  January,  in  New  York,  at 
which  the  results  of  a  previous  ballot  for  of- 
ficers are  announced,  reports  of  committees  re- 
ceived and  other  business  transacted ;  the  annual 
convention,  held  during  the  summer,  with  gen- 
eral business  and  technical  sessions,  and  inter- 
esting excursions;  and  the  spring  and  autumn 
meetings.  In  addition  to  these  out-of-town  meet- 
ings, the  various  local  sections  hold  meetings  at 
frequent  intervals. 

In  1928  there  were  46  local  sections,  and  93 
affiliated  student  chapters  in  colleges  through- 
out the  country.  The  membership,  as  of  Nov. 
13,  1928,  was  1*3,454,  divided  as  follows:  Hono- 
rarv  members,  16;  members,  5555;  associate 
members,  5833;  juniors,  1904;  affiliates,  139; 
fellows,  7.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Janu- 
ary 18-20,  and  the  spring  meeting  in  Washing- 
toil,  D.  C.,  April  25-27,  at  which  the  important 
business  included  papers  on  various  technical  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government;  the  engi- 
neering features  of  the  National  Capital  were 
also  discussed,  and  a  conference  was  held  on  the 
work  of  the  student  chapters. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  convention,  held  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  17-20,  considered  the  pres- 
ervation and  utilization  of  Niagara  Falls,  and 
the  regulation  of  flow  and  navigation  on  the 
Ureat  Lakes.  At  the  autumn  meeting,  held  on 
October  3-5,  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  the  general 
technical  topic  was  the  engineering  features  in- 
volved in  air  transport  and  its  coordination  with 
other  transportation  agencies,  as  well  as  the 
planning  and  location  of  airports  and  landing 
fields,  with  other  municipal  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  general  sessions  at  the  quarterly 
meetings,  conferences  of  local  section  representa- 
tives were  held,  and  the  nine  technical  divisions 
presented  papers  on  various  branches  of  civil  en- 
gineering. Fifteen  special  committees,  enlisting 
about  100  members,  followed  out  investigations 
throughout  the  year,  and  over  80  members  of 
the  Society  served  on  joint  committees  and 
boards,  with  representatives  of  other  Societies, 
for  research  and  standardization. 

The  Society  publishes  monthly  Prmeedmgs* 
containing  the  papers  presented  at  meetings, 
with  discussions,  and  items  of  general  interest. 
At  the  end  of  each  year,  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions are  reprinted  in  the  annual  volume  of 
Transaction*.  Tk%  Society  also  issues  an  annual 
Year  Book.  The  officers  for  IMS  were:  Presi- 
dent, Lincoln  Bush;  vice  presidents,  John  C, 
Hoyt,  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  George  W»  Fuller, 
and  Louis  C.  Hill;  secretary  George  T.  Sea- 


bury;  treasurer,  Otis  E.  Hovey.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Society  are  in  the  Engineering  Societies 
Building,  33  West  39th  St.,  New  York,  of  which, 
with  three  other  national  engineering  societies, 
it  is  joint  owner,  as  well  as  of  the  engineering 
library  there  installed, 

CIVIL  SEBVICE  HEFOBM  LEAGUE,  NA- 
TIOXAL.  Organized  in  1881  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  to  an  end  the  so-called  spoils  system 
of  making  appointments  to  public  office,  it  has 
sought  to  accomplish  this  end  by  promoting  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  through  the  application 
of  the  merit  system  to  the  appointment,  promo- 
tion, and  tenure  of  government  officials.  On  the 
principle  that  public  office  is  a  public  trust,  it 
advocates  that  those  best  fitted  through  demon- 
strated ability  and  capacity  should  serve  the 
state.  The  league  is  made  up  of  local  associa- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  of 
individual  members.  During  1928,  it  sponsored 
legislation  placing  postmasters  of  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  classes  in  the  competitive  civil 
service.  It  also  urged  legislation  empowering 
the  President  to  place  in  the  competitive  classi- 
fied service  all  Federal  positions  then  exempt  by 
statute.  It  urged  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee to  include  in  the  competitive  service  all 
of  the  field  positions  in  the  Internal  Eevenue 
Service,  including  collectors  and  deputy  col- 
lectors of  internal  revenue  and  collectors  of  cus- 
toms. It  reported  to  Congress  the  need  for  the 
extension  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  service.  The  league  success- 
fully opposed  the  proposal  in  Congress  to  admit 
into"  the  competitive  service,  without  examina- 
tion, the  old  prohibition  agents,  with  the  result 
that  such  positions  were  being  filled  after  compet- 
itive examination.  The  league  actively  opposed 
the  proposal  in  Congress  to  except  from  the 
merit  system  the  numerous  census  employees. 

Through  its  field  division  the  league  en- 
deavors to  secure  the  adoption  and  improvement 
of  civil  service  laws  in  various  states  and  cities 
throughout  the  country.  Reports  of  its  investi- 
gations are  issued  periodically,  (food  Govern- 
ment is  the  official  organ  of  the  league  and  the 
officers  in  1928  were:  President,  George  McAn- 
eny;  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  W. 
W.  Montgomery,  Jr.;  chairman  of  the  council, 
Howard  B.  Guild;  treasurer,  A.  S.  Mssell; 
secretary,  H.  Eliot  Kaplan.  Headquarters  are  at 
S  West  40th  Street,  New  York, 

CIVHi  SEBYICE  KBTZBEKBliT.  See 
UNITED  STATES,  under  Ponmom. 

CIVITAir  IHTBBHATIONAI*.  An  organi- 
zation composed  of  selected  professional  and 
business  men,  throughout  the  United  States,  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  miaelfiah  sendee 
to  their  city,  county,  state,  or  nation.  The  first 
Civitan  Club  was  founded  at  BinniEgham,  Ala., 
in  1917.  CiYitan,  a  word  coined  by  one  of  its 
founders,  and  meaning  "the  dttean,"  has  as  its 
motto,  "Builders  o!  Good  CStizenBhip."  The  or- 
ganisation of  field  work  of  the  club  did  not  begin 
until  1920,  tat  by  1W1,  when  the  first  annual 
convention  w»a  field,  there  were  30  clubs;  the 
membership  in  1§28  was  over  7500,  At  the  eighth 
anutal  eoonatkn,  Md  in  Jime,  1928,  in  De- 
troit. Midi*,  the  programme  of  CivitaB  w*« 
stressed  and  tite  control  of  tubereutoeiB  and  the 
curbing  of  crime  were  especially  emphasised. 
Several  ehta  have  jointly  sponsored  the  bmld- 
ing  of  tobereoloais  hospitals,  notary  in 
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ville,  Tenn.,  wliere  $150,000  was  raised  for 
Beverly  Hills,,  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium,  and  the 
Greer  and  Greenville  Clubs  which  were  also  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  $150,000  for  a  sanatorium 
at  Greenville,  S.  C.  Among  the  activities  of  the 
individual  clubs  were  the  sponsoring  of  good" 
citizen  essay  contests;  care  of  crippled  children, 
under-privileged  children,  baby  clinics;  scout 
work,  boy-scout  camps;  programmes  against 
crime;  building  of  municipal  golf  courses;  pig, 
corn,  and  cotton  clubs;  street  paving;  Americani- 
zation work;  constructive  health  programmes; 
juvenile  court  work;  city  beautification ;  and 
the  raising  of  scholarship  funds.  The  official 
publication  is  The  Civitan,  a  monthly,  published 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Keal  B.  Spahr,  editor.  The 
national  officers  for  1928  were :  President,  James 
N.  MacLean,  New  York;  vice  presidents,  Robert 
W.  Brooks,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  George  W.  Simons, 
Jr.,  Jacksonville,  Ha.,  Sidney  H.  Guthrie,  Day- 
ton, Ohio;  secretary,  Neal  B.  Spahr,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  treasurer,  Claude  L.  Hagan,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  field  secretary,  Arthur  Gundy,  May- 
field,  Ky.  The  headquarters  of  the  association 
are  at  1001-2  Jackson  Bldg.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  the  secretary's  office  is  at  1115-6  General 
Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

CLAIMS  COMMISSION".  See  ARBITRATION, 
INTERNATIONAL. 

CLAKK  TTINTVEBSITY.  A  non-sectarian 
university,  comprising  a  college  for  men  and 
a  coeducational  graduate  division  of  arts  and 
sciences,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  founded  in  1889. 
The  registration  for  the  autumn  of  1928  was 
481,  including  235  undergraduates,  65  gradu- 
ate students,  16  special  students,  and  165  exten- 
sion students.  The  enrollment  for  the  summer 
session  was  224.  There  were  40  members  in  the 
faculty.  The  productive  funds  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $5,000,000.  The  university  library 
contained  105,000  volumes.  President,  Wallace 
W.  Atwood,  Ph.D. 

CLASSICAL  ASTTIQITITIES.  See  ARCHAEOL- 
OGY 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES.  See  PHILOLOGY, 
CLASSICAL, 

CLEMEKT,  Kla'ma',  EDMOND.  A  celebrated 
French  dramatic  tenor,  died  at  Nice,  February 
22.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  Mar.  28,  1867.  After 
graduation  from  the  Paris  Conservatoire  as  win- 
ner/of  the  first  prize,  he  made  his  d<§but,  in  1889, 
jartTthe  Opera  Comique  as  Vincent  in  Gounod's 
Mireille.  With  few  interruptions  for  tours  he  re- 
mained with  that  institution  until  his  death.  In 
1909-10  he  sang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  and  from  1911-13  with  the 
Boston  Opera  Company.  In  1921  he  made  an  ex- 
tensive concert  tour  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Besides,  he  sang  as  guest  in  the  principal 
opera  houses  of  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Eng- 
4a.Bd*  and  Denmark.  In  1919  he  was  made 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  art  was 
characterized  by  subtle  refinement. 

CLBVEIdUro  JCCrSEtTM  OE  ART.  See  ART 
MUSEUMS. 

??  CHARLES.  American  automobile 
aad  financier,  died  at  Buffalo, 
H.  Yi»  Jttoa-21.  Ee  was  born  at  Buffalo,  Sept. 
20V'  IflBfy,  a*et  wa$  educated  at  the  Highland 
HSituffyA^dewy,  Worcester,  Mass.  After  varied 
fepftbtem  «*$4*iiBttce^  Mr.  Clifton  became,  in  1897, 
jttttptary  aad  ifcapeaaurer  of  the  George  N.  Pierce 
OoBipftJiy  of  6i€mlo),  and  when  that  company 
was  ueocgaatoi  in  1909  as  the  Fierce-Arrow 


Motor  Company  he  became  its  treasurer.  In  1916 
he  was  elected  president  and  in  1919  chairman 
of  the  board.  From  1904  to  1927  Mr.  Clifton 
was  president  of  the  National  Automobile  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
city  planning  and  other  civic  matters,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  problem  of  traffic  congestion. 

CLIMATE.  See  METEOEOLOGY. 

CLUBS,  BOYS'  AND  GIBLS'.  See  AGKICULTUKAL 
EXTENSION  WOES. 

COAL.  The  world's  production  of  coal  in 
1927  was  estimated  at  1,470,000,000  metric  tons, 
or  the  greatest  production  since  the  World  War, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table.  While 
there  was  a  decline  in  output  in  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  occupied  a  more 
normal  position  on  account  of  the  settlement 
of  the  coal  strike,  and  Germany  and  France  both 
showed  increased  production. 

The  accompanying  table,  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  presents  in- 
formation for  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  for  1927  and  earlier  years.  The  figures 
were  taken  from  such  official  sources  as  were 
available,  supplemented  by  trade  information 
and  were  subject  to  revision,  being  considered 
a  preliminary  estimate. 

WOBLD  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  OF  ALL  GRADES, 
1914-1927  a 

Production,  in  Percentage 

Year  part  estimated  produced  "by 

(metric  tons}  United  States 

1914      1,207,000,000  38.7" 

1915      1,193,000,000  40.5 

1916      1,291,000,000  41.5 

1917      1,356,000,000  43.6 

1918      1,333,000,000  46.3- 

1919      1,173,000,000  42.8 

1920      1,320,000,000  45.3 

1921      1,135,000,000  40.5 

1922      1,226,000,000  35,3 

1923      1,359,000,000  43.9 

1924      1,357,000,000  38.2 

1925      1,372,000,000  38.5 

1926      1,365,000,000  43.7 

1927      1,470,000,000  36.9 

a  Includes  lignite  and  sub-bituminous  coal  as  re- 
ported, without  attempting  to  reduce  to  equivalent  ton- 
nage of  bituminous  coal. 

UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION  OF  BITUMINOUS 
COAL.  The  total  production  of  bituminous  coal 
(including  lignite  and  coal  coked  at  tlie  mines) 
during  the  calendar  year  1928  was  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  at  492,755,- 
000  net  tons.  In  comparison  with  1927,  this  was 
a  decrease  of  25,008,000  tons,  or  4.8  per  cent. 
As  shown  by  the  following  table,  the  1928  pro- 
duction was  the  smallest  in  any  year  since 
1924. 

UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION  OF  BITUMINOUS 

COAL 
[Net  tonal  « 


Period 


Production 


per  w.orkiny 

Calendar  year 

.......  .  .......  422,268,000  1,379,000    - 

...............  564,565,000  1,845,000 

.............  .  .  483,687,000  1  573,000 

............  ...  520,035,000  1,692,000 

J926  ......  .  ......  ..  573,367,000  1,864000 

1927   .......  .  .......  517,763,000  1  684  000 

i&as*    ..............  492.755,000 


«  Figures    for    calendar    years    1922-1927    are    final 
figures  as  reported  by  the  operators.  Those  for  1928 
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COAL  AND  LIGNITE  PRODUCED  IN  THE  PBINGIPAL  COUNTRIES   OP  THE  WORLD  IN  THE   CAL- 
ENDAR YEARS,  1924-1927,  IN  METRIC  TONS 
[CompUed  6y  L.  M.  Jones,  o/  the  Bureau  of  Mines] 


Country 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1Q27 

North  America: 

Canada  — 

Coal     

,  9,138,841 

8,627,519 

11,687,032 

12,341,000 

Lignite     , 

3,233,459 

3,288,262 

3,261,599 

3,468,000 

Greenland      , 

2,500 

2,100 

1,500 

2,900 

Mexico     

1,226,696 

1,444,498 

1,309,108 

1,031,305 

United  States  — 

79,765,491 

56,079,281 

76,599,968 

72,661,094 

Bituminous   and  lignite    .  .  , 

,  438,790,754 

471,781,446 

520,147,061 

469,704,558 

South  America: 

Argentina     

<«) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*> 

Brazil       , 

342,200 

392,370 

400,000  & 

400,000  * 

Chile    

1,539,141 

1,453,228 

1,490,509 

1,500,000 

Colombia      

(°) 

(tt) 

(a) 

ttt) 

Peru    , 

151,735 

101,081 

165,979 

162,370  « 

Venezuela  d     , 

16,695 

16,798 

15,928 

16,104 

Europe: 

Albania  — 

Lignite     

(*) 

(*) 

1,578 

(*) 

Austria  — 

Coal     , 

171,959 

145,200 

157,308 

175,601 

Lignite     , 

2,785,816 

23,361,910 

3,033,378 
23,097,040 

2,957,728 
25,259,600 

3,064,068 

27,573,550 

Bulgaria  — 

Coal     

69,670 

73,000 

62,150 

69,192 

Lignite    , 

1,155,291 

1,156,006 

1,140,093 

1,168,454 

Czechoslovakia  — 

Coal     , 

15,178,942 

12,558,992 

14,176,998 

14,016,300 

Lignite     

20,459,690 

18,604,678 

18,515,66G 

19,620,637 

France  — 

Coal     

,  44,011,240 

47,047,630 

51,421,772 

51,779,000 

Lignite     

944,080 

1,007,270 

1,056,200 

1,068,000 

Germany  e  — 

Coal     , 

118,768,748 

132,622,125 

145,295,724 

153,599,354 

Lignite     , 

124,637,201 

139,724,614 

139,150,557 

150,503,914 

Saar  f      , 

14,0"32,120 

12,989,850 

13,680,874 

13,595,824 

Greece  — 

Lignite     

131,109 

142,076 

150,321 

131,109 

Hungary  — 

Coal     

744,394 

805,019 

826,906 

784,154 

Lignite     , 

6,333,286 

5,520.760 

5,822,299 

0,243,385 

Irish   Free   State    

C) 

(tt) 

<*) 

(a) 

Italy  — 

Coal     

126,985 

188,522 

209,260 

164,089 

Lignite     

917,491 

1,105,474 

1,181,342 

912,458 

Netherlands  — 

Coal     

6,180,182 

7,116,970 

8,842,687 

9,488,412 

Lignite     

191,202 

207,623 

211,194 

201,382 

Poland 

Coal    

32,224,680 

29,081,327 

35,747,348 

38,084,086 

Lignite    

88,038 

65,675 

76,026 

78,464 

Portugal  — 

124,801 

123,450 

201,732 

178,554 

8,121 

16,970 

30,699 

25,713 

Rumania"—* 

Coal     

297,288 

313,572 

322,191 

373,457 

Lignite     

2,479,083 

2,615^278 

2,731,362 

2,850,0  Jl 

Russia  °— 

Goal     

12,849,307 

13,354,011 

20,614,717  1 

27,448,262 

1,059,754 

983,020 

1,605,327  f 

Spain-*—  ~ 

Coal      

6,127,586 

6,117,342 

6,536,087 

6,562,936 

Lignite    

411,773 

402,690 

S99,830 

429,6i>2 

Spitsbergen     

451,914 
437,856 

413.412 
263,879 

291,211 
383,673 

313,000 
398,298 

Switzerland      

<*> 

(*) 

(*) 

7,000 

Turkey  —  • 
Lignite     • 

(«) 

2,000 

4,638 

4,000 

United  Kingdom: 
Great  Britain   ........... 

.  271,405,414 

247,079,210 

128,305,291 

255,264,615 

Northern  Ireland  — 

Lignite     — 

(*) 

(*> 

510 

Jugo-SIavia  — 
Coal     
Lignite     

181,683 
4,053,607 

178,456 
3,973,870 

190,814 
3,976,9S8 

287,728 

4,458,481 

Asia: 
British    Borneo    

120,613 
20,969,000 

101,904 
24,255,000 

92,58B 

80,466 
f*) 

399,415 

634,257 

682,896 

735,000 

Federated  Malay  States    

India,    British    

378,778 
21,514,131 

414,684 
21,239,892 

471,736 
21,386,204 

470,432 
22,436,757 

Indo-China  — 

Coal     -  

1,231,313 

1,357,231 

1,284,661 

1,482,900 

4,565 

5,739 

5,598 

7,000 

Japan  (including  Taiwan  and 

Karafuto)  — 
31,816,662 

83,363,881 

23,406,879 

33,400,000 

176,764 

169,426 

161,184 

(*} 

Netherland  East  Indies    .... 
Philippine    Islands    

1,446,757 
47,938 

1,400,725 
48,681 

*  28,*577 

1,620,205 
23,410 

Russia  '  *  —  * 

1,796,649 

1  ®H9uS55 

2,875,741  I 

4,502,96$ 

Lignite    -  

»  604,788 

533,880 

687,648  J 

COAL 
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COAL    4.ND  LIGNITE  PRODUCED  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES   OF  THE   WORLD  IN  THE   CAL- 

ENDAR  YEABS,  1924-1927,  IN  METRIC  TONS— Continued 
[Compiled  by  L.  M.  Jones t  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.] 


Country 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Sakhalin    

97,078 

(a) 

(°) 

(°) 

Straits   Settlements    (Labuam)    

10 

41 

Turkey  — 

Coal     

769,000 

745,000 

828,213 

812,900 

Lignite      

(a) 

2,368 

(a) 

5,947 

Africa  : 

Algeria    

9,228 

10,037 

13,731 

21,269 

Belgian  Congo    

81,000 
235,848 

83,000 
242,833 

90,250 
358,944  * 

85,500 
359,512 

Portuguese   East  Africa              
.Rhodesia,  Southern   

5.91,526 

18,086 
689,201 

10,868 
874,140 

15,834 
908,744 

Tunisia  — 

305 

Union  of  South  Africa    

11,819,988 

12,321,728 

12,949,950 

12,580,314 

Oceania  : 

Australia  : 

New  South  "Wales   

11,804,688 

11,579,108 

11,060,483 

11,304,688 

Queensland      

1,141,143 

1,196,067 

1,240,657 

1,116,680 

77,208 

83,009 

104,000 

113,854 

Victoria1  — 

Coal     

526,634 

542,821 

600,487 

695,227 

Lignite    

129,536 

890,535 

973,310 

1,478,842 

Western     Australia    

428,  635 

444,482 

482,440 

509,554 

New  Zealand  — 

Coal     

1,102,418 

1,044,726 

1,215,590 

1,299,044 

Lignite    

1,014,224 

1,070,269 

1,060,361 

1,104,142 

Total,   all  grades   

Lignite    (total   of  items   shown    above) 
Bituminous    and    anthracite    (by    sub- 

1,357,000,000 
171,000,000 

1,372,000,000 
185,000,000 

1,365,000,000 
185,000,000 

1,470,000,000 
199,000,000 

traction)     

1,186,000^000 

1,187,000,000 

1,180,000,000 

1,271,000,000 

B  Estimate  included  in  total. 

*  Approximate  production. 

c  Includes  a  small  quantity  of  asphaltite. 

d  Exclusive  of  output  of  State  of  Falcon  (about  8,000   tons) ,  for  which  estimate  is  included  in  total. 

'Exclusive  of  mines  in  the  Saar  under  Fren.cn  control. 

'  Mines  under  French   control. 

*Year  ended   Sept.   30. 

k  Exclusive  of  Sakhalin. 

*  Year  ended  Mar.  31  of  year  following  that  stated. 


The  outstanding  event  In  the  bituminous  mar- 
ket situation  in  1928  was  the  settlement  through 
district  wage  agreements  of  the  long-drawn-out 
labor  controversy  in  the  union  fields  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  central  Ohio,  and  the  Southwest.  Al- 
though the  general  acceptance  of  a  wage  cut 
by  the  miners  increased  the  potential  produc- 
tion, this  was  not  entirely  to  the  advantage  of 
the  industry,  since  large  reserve  stocks  had  been 
accumulating  and  there  was  no  marked  increase 
in  consumption  demands.  Neither  the  Senate  in- 
vestigations in  western  Pennsylvania,  eastern 
Ohio,  and  northern  West  Virginia  mining  fields, 
nor  the  expiration  of  the  truce  agreement  in  the 
central  West  and  Southwest,  with  resulting 
danger  of  a  tie-up  in  the  remaining  union  fields, 
affected  the  market  situation  to  any  extent. 
Buying  was  limited  largely  to  current  require- 
ments and  usually  occurred  at  times  when  con- 
ditions were  favorable  to  the  consumer,  so 
that  the  sales  realizations  were  not  especially 
encouraging.  Cargo  shipments  in  1928  exceeded 
those  in  1927,  the  figures  being  33,412,121  and 
$2,$51,681  net  tons,  respectively,  for  the  two 
yfearf,  with  the  increases  in  1928  due  largely  to 
the  new  records  established  on  the  Oreat  Lakes, 
where  tie  shipments  moved  promptly  from  the 
docks  of  the  Northwest  and  were  maintained  at 
a,  steady  volume  throughout  the  season  of  navi- 
gation, 

AKTKBACXTE,  Commercial  production  of  an- 
thracite from  1§22  to  1927  including  shipments 
and  local  sales,  feut  deluding  colliery  consump- 
tion, as  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  with  am  estimate  for  1928  was  given 
as  follows: 


UNITED     STATES     ANTHRACITE     PRODUCTION 

Gross  tons 

1922  43,197,231° 

1923  76,328,026 

1924  71,688,784 

1925  50,582,990° 

1926  69,648,420 

1927  65,662,550 

1928  63,300,000  6 

0  Strike  years ;  B  estimated. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  anthracite  production  for 
the  year  1928,  amounted  to  76,734,000  net  tons, 
being  4.2  per  cent  less  than  the  total  tonnage 
produced  in  the  preceding  year.  Final  figures  for 
the  year  1927  showed  an  output  of  80,096,000  net 
tons.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  mild  winter 
months  in  1927  and  1928  were  responsible  for  a 
decreased  production,  and  that  a  prevalence  of 
such  conditions  would  affect  the  production  for 
the  winter  of  1928-29.  It  was  generally  accepted 
that  weather  conditions,  and  not  the  substitution 
of  oil  or  other  fuels,  had  been  and  would  continue 
to  be,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  principal  factor 
governing  the  production  of  anthracite.  In  spite 
of  a  loss  of  markets  in  New  England  and  other 
regions  distant  from  the  coal  fields,  during  the 
strikes  of  1922  and  1925,  and  the  inroads  made 
by  substitute  fuels,  New  England  was  return- 
ing to  the  use  of  coal,  although  Welsh  and  Scotch 
anthracite,  German  ovoids,  and  other  foreign 
fuels  were  still  imported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities and  "smokeless"  domestic  coal  and  fuel 
oil  continued  in  use,  due  to  resentment  over  the 
anthracite  tonnage  tax.  Shipments  of  hard  coal 
to  New  England  showed  a  gratifying  increase 
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over  the  previous  year,  and  those  to  Canada, 
which  takes  99  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States,  showed  a  similar 
recovery.  The  anthracite  trade  in  the  north- 
western territory,  where  the  high  cost  of  the 
product  and  high  transportation  and  handling 
costs  were  responsible  for  the  continued  use  of 
other  fuels  forced  upon  that  section  during  the 
War,  did  not  show  the  same  recovery.  Prior  to 
the  World  War,  shipments  of  anthracite  over 
the  Great  Lakes  averaged  in  excess  of  4,000,- 
000  gross  tons;  in  1913  it  was  a  little  over  5,- 
000,000;  in  1924  it  had  dropped  to  2,814,515 
tons;  in  1927  to  1,702,592  tons;  and  in  1928  to 
1,248,644  tons;  and  despite  strenuous  efforts 
to  regain  lost  markets  the  figures  indicate  that 
the  results  have  not  heen  as  encouraging  as  in 
Canada  and  New  England. 

Another  disturbing  factor  in  the  distribution 
of  anthracite  was  the  extension  of  hand-to-mouth 
buying,  already  prevalent  in  other  branches  of 
household  economics,  to  the  providing  of  the 
fuel  supply.  As  a  consequence,  domestic  distribu- 
tion of  anthracite  in  the  summer  months  of 
1928  was  considerably  reduced  as  compared  with 
former  years,  and  the  producers  and  distribu- 
ters were  confronted  with  the  problem  of  induc- 
ing the  purchase  of  domestic  coal  before  it  was 
needed  for  consumption.  The  matter  of  install- 
ment buying  was  under  study  and  experimenta- 
tion, in  an  effort  partially  to  solve  the  problem. 
It  was  stated  that  the  quality  of  anthracite  in 
1928  was  better  than  it  had*  ever  been,  while 
the  industry  further  increased  its  service  to 
the  public  by  establishing  a  traffic  bureau,  and 
instituting  mechanical  research,  aimed  to  im- 
prove methods  of  combustion,  heat  control,  and 
ash  handling. 

An  analysis  of  the  market  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  shows  some  of  the  specific 
conditions  reacting  on  the  industry.  In  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico,  the  trade  was  largely 
dominated  by  the  weather  which  was  unfavorable 
to  an  increased  demand.  In  Kentucky,  wage 
reductions  in  the  union  fields  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  increased  freight  rate  differentials 
in  favor  of  Northern  mines  on  lake  cargo  ship- 
ments affected  competitive  conditions,  causing 
a  decline  in  prices.  In  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  situation  was  more  or 
less  unfavorable,  due  to  weather  conditions,  and 
rate  reductions  in  favor  of  other  regions;  in 
the  Pittsburgh  region  adverse  weather,  over- 
production of  domestic  grades,  and  wage  cuts 
caused  depression  in  the  industry;  central  Penn- 
sylvania producers  fared  somewhat  better  due 
to  improvements  effected  and  efforts  to  regain 
lost  markets.  Prices  In  New  York  were  poor 
and  affected  producers  of  cheap  grades,  espe- 
cially, and  despite  efforts  to  regain  lost  markets 
the  results  were  disappointing.  The  Philadelphia 
market  showed  considerable  improvement  in 
stability,  but  consumption  in  Baltimore  was  less 
than  in  preceding  years.  For  Bituminous  coal 
strike,  see  STRIKES  ANO  LOCKOUTS. 

COAST   GUARD.   See  PROHIBITION, 

COCHI3ST-CHIHA,  ko'chln-chfna.  The  south- 
ernmost colony  in  French  Indo-CMna  (see 
FRENCH  INDO-OHIWA)*  Area,  estimated  at  26,47® 
square  miles;  population  estimated  in  1928 
at  4,119,832,  consisting  chiefly  of  Annamites, 
Cambodians,  Mols,  Chains,  aad  Chinese,  with  a 
few  Indians,  Malays,  Tagals,  and  foreigners*  In 
1920  there  were  12,805  Freaeti  and  $87  Etoropean 


foreigners.  Saigon,  the  capital,  had  a  population 
in  1926  of  143,167,  of  whom  9892  were  Europeans,, 
exclusive  of  3066  troops.  Cholon  had  a  popula- 
tion of  198,713  of  whom  i)3,556  were  Chinese. 
There  are  about  1445  schools  with  3337  teachers 
and  104,464  pupils.  A4bout  four-fifths  of  the  2,- 
325,269  hectares  under  cultivation  are  given 
over  to  rice.  In  1927,  5,118,000  acres  were  under 
its  cultivation  and  in  the  same  year  the  produc- 
tion of  cleaned  rice  amounted  to  1,486,006  metric 
tons.  Other  crops  are  maize,  beans,  sweet  pota- 
toes, ground-nuts,  cotton,  rubber,  sugar  cane, 
tobacco,  coffee,  coconuts,  pepper,  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, etc.  Other  sources  of  wealth  are  livestock 
and  fisheries,  the  output  of  the  latter  being 
valued  at  2,800,000  francs  annually.  There  are 
11  rice  mills  in  Saigon  and  Cholon,  which  turn 
out  3000  tons  of  rice  daily.  There  are  also  in 
these  cities  two  sawmills,  two  soap  factories, 
and  a  varnish  factory.  Commerce  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Europeans  and  Chinese,  al- 
though the  Annamites  are  traders  on  a  small 
scale.  The  total  exports  in  1026  amounted  to  3,- 
067,682,872  francs  and  the  total  imports  to 
1,835,375,255  francs.  In  the  same  year  the  local 
budget  balanced  at  10,471,075  piastres.  Trade 
is  carried  on  mainly  through  the  port  of  Saigon, 
which  was  visited  by  878  steamers  of  1,959,577 
tons  in  1026.  Cochin-China  is  ruled  directly  by 
a  governor  and  a  council  of  24  members.  It  was 
in  "the  French  Parliament. 

CCEIiENTEBATES.  See  ZOOHOGY. 

COEEEE.  See  BRAZIL. 

COHEN",  ALFRED  J.  See  DALE,  ALAS'. 

COTNSj  VALUES  OF  FOREIGN.  The  legal  esti- 
mates of  the  values  of  foreign  coins  on  Jan.  1, 
1929,  as  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
are  given  in  the  table  on  page  176. 

COKE.  Statistics  of  the  United  States  coke 
industry  in  1028,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  gave  a  total  production  of  52,581,577 
gross  tons,  of  which  4,376,000  tons  were  beehive 
coke  and  48,205,577  tons  were  by-product  coke, 
the  latter  output  being  the  largest  on  record. 
The  production  in  1927  is  given  in  the  table  on 
page  177.  These  figures  relate  exclusively  to  bee- 
hive and  by-product  coke  and  do  not  include  the 
output  of  petroleum  coke,  which  amounted  to 
1,145,000  tons,  nor  of  retort  nor  gas-house  coke, 
the  sales  of  which  amounted  to  between  one  and 
two  millions  for  the  year.  The  figures  include  by- 
product coke  ovens  operated  in  conjunction  with 
city  gas  supply. 

The  production  of  all  coke  in  1927  fell  below 
the  high  marks  reached  in  1918,  1923,  and 
1926,  although  the  decrease  *in  output  of  by- 
product coke  was  rather  negligible  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  previous  year,  being 
slightly  more  than  1  per  cent,  while  a  much 
larger  percentage  decrease  of  about  42  per  cent 
occurred  in  the  production  of  beehive  coke.  The 
production  of  all  coke  decreased  from  56,8@5»- 
567  tons  in  1926  to  51,092,000  tens  in  1927,  with 
a  distribution  as  follows:  By-product  coke  in 
1027,  43,885,000  as  against  44,376,588  tons  in 
the  previous  year;  beehive  cok®,  7,207,000  tons 
in  1U27,  as  against  12,488,i§l  tons  in  1926,  As 
is  shown  in  these  figures,  most  of  the  decrease 
in  coke  production  w&a  borne  by  the  beehive 
branch  of  the  industry,  which  was  beewoiing 
more  and  more  an  auxiliary  called  upon  to 
furnish  only  the  surplus  reqmrexnents  of  the 
metaHnigtaftl  itodogfcry  which  cannot  he  met  by 
the  fcgpf$odttct'  ovens.  The  decrease  in  the  coke 
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VALUES  OF   FOREIGN  COINS 


Country                    Le 
Argentine   Republic      .  . 

gal  standard 
.     Gold  

Monetary  unit 
Peso     

Value  in 
U.S. 
money 

$0.9648 

Remarks 

Currency:    Paper   normally   converti- 

Austria    .  .    .        ...... 

Gold  .    . 

.1407 

ble  at  44%  of  face  value. 
1  belga  equals  5  paper  francs. 

.     Gold  

Belga    

.1390 

Law   of   July   11,    1928.   13^  bolivi- 

Bolivia     

Brazil     .      .  .      .... 

.      Gold  
Gold 

Boliviano      
[Milreis      ........... 

.3650 
.5462 

anos  equal  1  pound  sterling.. 
Currency:     Government    paper    con- 
vertible at  4.567  paper  milreis  to 

British  ^Colonies   in    Au 
tral&sia  and  Africa 

3- 

Gold 

4.8665 

the  gold  milreis   ($0.1196).,  by  de- 
cree of   May   23,    1928. 

British    Honduras    .  .  .  . 

Gold  .  . 

Dollar     

1.0000 

Bulgaria    

Gold  . 

Lev     

.1930 

Canada    

Gold  . 

Dollar      

1.0000 

Chile     

Gold 

Peso      .  .    .  .    .    .  . 

.1217 

The  tael  is  a  unit  of  weight;    not  a 

*"              f  Amoy      

.69131 

coin.     The     customs     unit     is     the 

Canton      .... 
Chefoo     ..... 

.6892 
.6612 

Haikwan  tael.  The  values  of  other 
taels  are  based  on  their  relation  to 

China    

.      Silver  ^ 

Chin  Kiang    . 
Fuchau      .... 
Haikwan     .  .  . 
Hankow 
T    ,     J  Kiaochow      .  . 
Iael    1  Nanking     ... 
Niuchwang 
Ningpo      .... 
Peking      
Shanghai    .  .  . 
Swatow     .... 
Takau      

.6753 
.6394 
.7034 
.6468 
.6699 
.6841 
.6483 
.6646 
.6739 
,6314 
.6386 
6956 

the  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael. 
The  Yuan  silver  dollar  of  100   cents 
is     the     monetary     unit     of     the 
Chinese  Republic;   it  is  equivalent 
to  .637  —  of  the  Haikwan  tael. 

"Mexican    silver    pesos    issued    under 
Mexican  decree  of  Nov.  13,   1918, 
are  of  silver  content  approximately 
41%    less    than    the_  dollar    here 
quoted  *     and    those    issued    under 

1  Tientsin      .  .  . 
f  Yuan     .    .  . 

.6699 
4480 

decree   of    Oct.    27,    1919,    contain 
about  51%  less  silver 

j  Hong  Kong    . 
Dollar  ~\  British     

|       .4547 

Colombia    

.      Gold  

\  Mexican 
Peso 

.4580., 
9733 

Cuirency*  Gov't  paper  and  silver 

Costa   Rica    

Gold  .  . 

4653 

Law     establishing     conversion,     office 

Cuba     

Gold 

Peso 

1  0000 

ratio  4  colons  (non-gold)  =$1  U.  S. 

Denmark    

,      Gold  .'  

2680 

Dominican  Republic  .  .  . 

.     Gold  . 

Dollar     

1  0000 

TT   S    money  is  chief  circulating  me* 

Ecuador     

,     Gold  

Sucre 

2000 

dium. 
By  law  effective  March  19    1927 

Egypt     

Gold 

A  QA^I 

Estonia     

Gold 

ouna.   j,j.uu  piast/ers; 

2680 

Finland    

Gold 

Markka 

025^ 

France   

.      Gold  
Gold  . 

Franc      

.0392 
2382 

By  law  of  June  24,  1928. 

Great  Britain    

.     Gold  

Pound  sterling 

4  8665 

Greece    

.     Gold  .    ... 

Drachma 

0130 

By  law  effective  May  14    1928 

Guatemala    

.     Gold."  

Quetzal     

1  0000 

Haiti    

Gold 

2000 

ftiTTpriPtr  •     "NTntinnal     Tinnlr     nntps     VP>- 

Honduras    ........... 

.     Gold  

Lempira      

.5000 

deemable  on  demand  in  U.  S.  dol- 
lars. 

Gold  .  * 

Pengo 

1749 

Legally  established   not  yet  operative 

India    (British)     

.     Gold  

Rupee     

3650 

Indo-China     

Silver  .... 

Piaster 

4554 

By  law  effective  April  1    1927. 

Italy     

Gold 

0526 

Japan 

.      Gold  . 

Yen 

4985 

By  decree  effective  Dec.  22,  1927 

Latvia    . 

Gold 

Lat 

1930 

Liberia     

Gold 

Dollar 

1  0000 

Lithuania    

Gold 

Litas 

1000 

Currency:    Depreciated    silver    token 
coins. 

Mexico     

.     Gold  

Peso        

4985 

Currency:  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  Lith- 
uania. 

Netherlands     ,..„.... 

Gold 

Guilder   (florin) 

4020 

Newfoundland     ....... 

.      Gold  

Dollar       '.  '  .  ! 

1  0000 

.     Gold  

Cordoba      . 

1  0000 

Horway    ,  

.     Gold  

2680 

Panama      

.     Gold  

Balboa    

1.0000 

,     Gold  

Peso  (Argentine) 

9648 

Persia    

.     Silver  .... 

Kran     

0776 

Currency  :  Depreciated  paper  currency. 
Currency  :  Silver  circulating  above  its 

Pom     

.     Gold  ..... 

Libra 

4  8665 

metallic  value.  Gold  coin  is  a  com- 
modity only,  normally  worth  double 
the  silver  of  same  denomination. 

FMfipfine  Islands 

.     Gold  

Peso      

5000 

.     Gold  
Gold    .  . 

Zloty     

.1122 
1  0805 

Bv  decree  effective  October  13,  1927. 

Rumania    

.      Gold  

Leu 

1930 

Currency:  Inconvertible  paper. 

Gold 

Ruble 

5146 

Salvador    

.      Gold  . 

Colon 

5000 

Pre-war    unit.    (Soviet    chervonetz  = 
10  gold  rubles.) 

Siam    

Gold 

Baht     (Tical) 

4424 

Spara     .......  

.     Gold  ..... 

Peseta 

1930 

By  law  of  April  15,   1928. 

Straits  Settlements   

.     Gold  

Dollar     

5678 

Valuation  is  for  gold  peseta  ;  -currency 
is  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Spain." 

,     Gold  

Krona 

2680 

Switzerland    

.     Gold 

Franc 

1930 

Turkey     

.     Gold  '.  »  . 

Piaster 

0440 

(100   piasters   equal   to  Turkish  £.) 

Gold 

Peso 

1  0342 

Currency:  Inconvertible  paper. 

.     Gk>M  .... 

Bolivar 

1930 

Yngo-Slax'ia      

,  .     Gold  

Dinar      .  .    .... 

1930 
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industry  as  a  whole  was  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  1926  figures  for  coke  production  were 
run  up  as  a  result  of  the  demand  for  coke  to 
meet  the  deficit  in  anthracite  caused  by  the 
miners'  strike,  whereas  in  1927  there  was  an 
abundant  supply  of  anthracite.  A  more  impor- 
tant cause,  however,  was  the  diminished  activ- 
ity of  the  blast  furnace,  the  output  of  pig 
iron  declining  7.3  per  cent  below  1926. 

The  changes  in  relative  proportion  of  bee- 
hive and  by-product  coke  are  significant — the 
1913  beehive  ovens  contributing  72.5  per  cent 
of  the -total,  while  their  share  had  fallen  to  22 


installation  of  650  in  the  previous  year.  With 
the  addition  of  the  new  ovens  in  1927,  the 
potential  coking  capacity  of  by-product  plants 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  at  100  per  cent  opera- 
tion, under  favorable  conditions,  was  58,600,000 
net  tons,  and  with  additions  during  1928  the 
figure  was  raised  to  more  than  58,000,000  tons. 
There  were  79  by-product  plants  that  produced 
coke  in  1927,  of  which  44  were  affiliated  with 
iron  furnaces,  and  35  were  non-furnace  plants. 
The  output  of  the  furnace  plants  was  77.7  per 
cent  of  the  total,  and  that  of  the  non-furnace 
plants  22.3  per  cent. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE   COKE  INDUSTRY  IN  1927 
[Based  on  Report  of  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines] 


Coke  produced: 

By-product 

Beehive 

Total 

43,884,726 

7,207,417 

51,092,143 

Value     

$232,043,803 

$30,276,775 

$262,320,578 

Screenings  and  breeze  produced: 
Quantity    

net  tons.  . 

4,099,702 

146,362 

4,246,004 

Value     

$8,673,616 

$199,263 

$8,872,879 

Coal  charged   into  ovens: 

net  tons.  . 

63,239,773 

11,208,115 

74,447,888 

Value     

$244,674,126 

$23,261,627 

$267,935,753 

Average  value    

$3.87 

$2.08 

$3,60 

Average  yield  in  •percentage  of  coal  charged: 

Coke    

69.4 

64.3 

68.6 

Breeze   (at  plants  actually  recovering)    .  . 

6.5 

3.1 

6.U 

Ovens  : 

11,716 

52,558 

64,274 

In  existence  Dec.  31     

12,475 

49,795 

62,270 

dismantled    during   year    

291 

2,876 

3,167 

In  course  of  construction  Dec.  31    

289 

289 

Coke  used  by  operator  in  blast  furnace  or  affiliated  works: 
Quantity    net  tons.  . 
Value     

30,687,198 
$145,123,216 

905,359 
$4,035,732 

31,592,557 
$149,158,948 

Disposal  of  coke: 

Sold  for  furnace  use  to  affiliated  corporations  —    * 
Quantity   net  tons.  . 
Value     

2,959,247 
^15,903,197 

2,017,616 
$9,153,274 

4,976,863 
$25,056,471 

Merchant  sales  of  furnace  coke  — 
Quantity   
Value     

.  .net  tons.  . 

976,786 
$5,474,102 

2,780,433 
$10,243,164 

3,757,219 
$15,717,266 

Sold  for  foundry  use  — 
Quantity   
Value     

,  ,  net  tons  .  . 

1,938,653 
$15,112,967 

809,590 
$4,085,876 

2,748,243 
$19,198,843 

Sold   for   domestic   use  — 
Quantity   
Value     

,  .net  tons.  . 

4,702,529 
$32,447,939 

111,103 
$446,236 

4,813,632 

$32,B94,175 

Sold  for  industrial  and  other  use  — 
Quantity  

.  .net  tons.. 

2,187,498 
$14,660,581 

569,749 

$2,154,443 

3,757,247 
$16,815,024 

Disposal  of  screenings  and  breeze: 

Used  by  operator  — 

.  .net  tons.  . 

3,439,571 
$6,769,151 

47,406 
$24,052 

3,486,977 
$6,793,203 

Sold— 
Quantity   
Value     

.  .  net  tons  .  . 

716,237 
$2,042,496 

38,277 
$82,359 

754,514 
$2,124,855 

By-products  produced: 
(fas   -M. 
Tar     
Ammonium  sulphate   or  equivalent   ..... 
Crude  light  oil   

cubic  feet  .  . 
.  .  .gallons.  . 
.  ,  .pounds.  . 
.  .  .gallons.  . 

700,894,799 
546,859,460 
1,434,920,352 
164,488,233 

700,894,799 

546,859,400 
1,434,920,352 

164,488,233 

Value  of  by-products  sold: 
Gas     (surplus)     
Tar     .-  
Ammonium    sulphate    or    equivalent     .... 
Crude  light  oil  and   derivatives    

•  • 

$70,092,168 
$16,095,478 
$27,383,268 
$25,153,099 

$70,092,168 
$16,095,478 
$27,383,268 

per  cent  in  1926,  and  the  depression  in  the 
iron  industry  in  1927  carried  it  still  lower,  the 
average  for  the  year  being  13.8  per  cent,  and 
a  still  smaller  percentage  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1927,  when  beehive  ovens  furnished 
only  9.4  per  cent,  as  against  90.6-  per  cent  fur- 
nished by  the  by-prodnct  ovens. 

Pennsylvania,  which  has  been  the  leading  by- 
product coke  producing  State  for  several  years, 
produced  over  11,000,000  tons  in  1927;  Ohio 
ranked  second,  Indiana  third,  Alabama  fourth, 
and  New  York  fifth.  Three  new  by-product 
.  plants  started  operations  during  1927,  and  660 
new  ovens  were  installed,  as  compared  with  an 


COLDS  IN  THE  HEAIX  Br.  Hoelzel  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  a  lifelong  sufferer  from 
colds,  has  been  led  to  believe  that  diet  plays  a 
notable  rdle  in  their  genesis.  Pasters  may  show 
complete  immunity,  while  starchy  foods  of  all 
kinds  are  far  more  conducive  to  colds  than  diets 
of  high  protein  and  fat  with  a  minimum  of  car- 
bohydrate. This  fact  may  be  the  true  explaaa- 
tion  of  the  immunity  to  colds  of  polar  explorers 
and  natives.  A  predominantly  carbohydrate  diet 
leads  to  water  retention  which  renders  the  sur- 
face more  sensitive  jo  exposure. 

r.  A  non-sectarian 


institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men  at 
.  Y.;  founded  in  1819.  IB  the  autumn 
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of  1928  there  were  993  students  enrolled,  and  84 
members  on  the  faculty.  The  productive  funds 
amounted  to  approximately  $4,160,000,  and  the 
income  for  the  year  to  approximately  $40*0,000. 
The  library  contained  114,000  voliimes.  Eaton 
Hall,  formerly  used  by  the  Colgate  Theological 
Seminary,  became  available  to  the  College  as  a 
dormitory  for  freshmen,  upon  the  merging  ^of 
Colgate  Theological  Seminary  in  June,  1928S  with 
the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  the  new  in- 
stitution to  be  known  as  the  Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity  School,  and  located  in  Eochester,  N.  Y. 
President  of  the  College,  George  Barton  Cutten, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

COLLEGES.  See  UNIVERSITIES  AND  CoiXEaES. 

COLOH'BIA.  A  South  American  republic  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  continent.  Capital 
Bogota. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  Colombia 
is  given  at  440,846  square  miles  and  the  popula- 
tion according  to  the  census  of  Oct.  14,  1918,  5,- 
855,077;  estimated  in  1927  at  7,282,924.  The 
total  population  was  distributed  as  follows: 
whites  20  per  cent;  negroes  5  per  cent;  Indians, 
7  per  cent;  mulattoes,  18  per  cent;  mestizos,  50 
per  cent.  The  capital,  Bogota,  had  a  population 
in  191S  of  1,43,994,  and  estimated  in  October, 
1923,  at  160,148.  The  country  is  divided  into  14 
departments,  3  intendencies,  and  6  commis- 
sionerships.  Other  important  towns  with  their 
populations  in  1918  are:  Barranquilla,  64,543, 
estimated  in  1923,  81,330;  Medellin,  79,146,  esti- 
mated in  1923,  86,641;  Cartagena,  51,382;  esti- 
mated in  1923,  68,119;  Cali,  45,825,  estimated 
in  1923,  68,777 ;  and  Manizale,  43,203,  estimated 
in  1923,  51,838.  By  virtue  of  a  law  of  Aug.  11, 
1928,  the  taking  of  a  general  census  of  the  Bepub- 
lic  was  authorized. 

EDUCATION.  According  to  the  latest  available 
statistics,  there  were  6674  primary  schools  with 
31)5,541  pupils;  302  secondary  schools  with  0509 
pupils;  25  industrial  schools  with  1392  students; 
and  6  art  schools  with  399  students.  There 
were  also  17  normal  schools  with  911  students. 
The  oldest  university  is  that  at  Bogota  (founded 
in  1572).  This  and  the  school  of  mines  at  Medel- 
lin  are  national  institutions.  The  other  uni- 
versities are  departmental. 

PBODTJCTIOK,  MINERAL  RESOURCES,  ETC.  Not- 
withstanding the  increasing  importance  of  pe- 
troleum production  within  the  past  few  years, 
Colombia  continues  to  be  primarily  an  agricul- 
tural country.  Favorable  coffee  prices  and  a  good 
crop  are  quickly  reflected  in  an  active  market 
and  increased  imports.  Coffee  production,  m  fact, 
is  considered  the  most  reliable  national  barome- 
ter. Production  has  increased  steadily  and  in 
recent  years  exports  of  this  commodity  accounted 
for  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  ex- 
ports. Prior  to  the  World  War,  coffee  represented 
tent  little  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
ports. Tlie  United  States  takes  about  90  per 
eettt  of  the  total  coffee  shipments. 

Colombia  was  unusually  prosperous  ia  1925, 
1926,  and  1027,  but  toward  the  latter  part  of 
1U27  a  downward  trend  was  noticeable.  The 
exceptionally  favorable  conditions  of  these  three 
years  can  Tte  traced  primarily  to  excellent  coffee 
crops  marketed  at  high  prices,  and  secondarily 
to  the  exploitation  aiid  exportation  of  petroleum, 
commencing  witk  the  opening  of  a  pipe  line 
from  the  oil  fields  at  Barranca  Bermeja  to  the 
seaport  of  Cartagena  ia  the  summer  of  1826; 
Correspondingly,  the  signs  of  depression  at  the 


end  of  1927,  were  traceable  to  these  two  domi- 
nant factors,  particularly  to  coffee,  which  exerts 
a  broader  influence  upon  the  economic  life  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  crop  for  1927  would  reach  2,450,000  bags 
of  60  kilos  each,  as  compared  with  2,454,000 
bags  in  1926.  Although  the  weight  of  the  crop 
was  approximately  the  same  for  the  two  years, 
the  export  price  showed  a  steady  decline  as  the 
year  1927  advanced.  Twelve  million  banana  trees 
were  blown  down  during  May,  1927,  with  an 
approximate  local  loss  of  $7,200,000.  However, 
8,454,000  bunches  of  bananas  were  exported  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  compared  with  11,000,000  bunch- 
es in  1926.  Owing  to  ample  rainfall,  the  cotton 
and  sugar-cane  crops  were  good  and  were  ex- 
pected to  show  an  increase  over  the  1926  pro- 
duction. 

Colombia  is  rich  in  minerals.  Gold  is  found 
in  nearly  all  the  departments  and  other  min- 
erals more  or  less  worked  are  copper,  lead,  mer- 
cury, cinnabar,  manganese,  emeralds,  and  plat- 
inum. Colombia  produces  one-half  of  the  world's 
output  of  platinum,  the  remainder  coming  from 
Russia.  The  Government  operates  the  emerald 
mines  which  produce  90  per  cent  of  the  world's 
supply.  Although  only  producing  oil  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  Colombia  is  already  considered 
an  important  factor  in  making  estimates  of 
future  world  production.  The  completion  of  the 
work  of  looping  the  pipe  line  from  the  oil  fields 
to  the  port  of  Cartagena  increased  the  capacity 
of  the  line  from  30,000  to  50,000  barrels  per 
day.  Petroleum  exports  totaled  13,679,000  bar- 
rels in  1927,  as  compared  with  4,700,000  barrels 
in  1926.  The  production  of  petroleum  in  1927 
amounted  to  15,760,797  barrels. 

COMMERCE.  The  total  value  of  all  exports  in 
1927  was  $121,340,000,  of  which  $91,800,000  went 
to  the  United  States.  The  coffee  exports  totaled 
151,730,000  kilos  valued  at  $79,808,000;  bananas, 
190,624,000  kilos,  valued  at  $5,587,000;  hides  and 
skins,  7,229,000  kilos,  valued  at  $2,638,000.  The 
platinum  exported  was  valued  at  $4,602,000.  The 
value  of  imports  was  $],  18,894,000.  The  United 
States  supplied  43.3  per  cent  of  the  imports, 
the  United  Kingdom,  15.4  per  cent,  and  Ger- 
many 12.7  per  cent. 

FINANCE,  On  Nov.  9,  1927,  Congress  approved 
the  budget  of  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1928,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Revenues 

Source  Pesos 

National  property    8,385,418.47 

Taxes     . 32,168,548.94 

National  services    2,585,211.44 

Sundry  revenues    1,754,877.87 

New   revenues    5,050,000.00 

Probable  surplus,    1927 2,000,000.00 

Total  revenues 51,944,056.72 


Expenditures 
Branch  of  Government 

Ministry  of  Government 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations    . . . 

Treasury  and  Public  Gredit   

Ministry  of  War , 

Ministry  of  Industries    .......... 

Public  Instruction  and  Health.    . . . 

Ministry  of  Public  Works 

Bureau  of  Supplies 

Comptroller's  office 

Mails  and  Telegraphs 


Pesos 

9,197,017.10 
676,013.60 
7,004,340.38 
6,027,298.95 
1.573,309.70 
5,354,579.63 
7,947,826.35 
196,626.80 
523,414,32 
5,757,639.25 

Total  expenditures  ' 45,158,061.08 
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The  surplus  was  therefore  expected  to  be  6,- 
785,995.64  pesos.  The  budget  of  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures included  amortization  of  foreign  and 
internal  debts,  2,835,990  pesos,  and  construction 
of  public  works  producing  revenue,  28,950,000 
pesos.  To  cover  this  extraordinary  expenditure 
the  Government  would  have  the  surplus  from 
the  ordinary  budget  and  the  proceeds  of  a  loan 
of  25,000,00*0  pesos,  which  had  already  been  se- 
cured. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Transportation  has  always 
been  a  dominant  economic  factor  in  Colombia, 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties, chiefly  on  the  Magdalena  River,  has  always 
accentuated  depression  in  bad  times  and  de- 
tracted from  the  effects  of  prosperity  in  good 
times.  On  Jan.  1,  1028,  Colombia  had  2314  kilo- 
meters of  railroad  in  operation.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  in  1927  was  11,239,000; 
freight.  2,670,000  tons;  gross  receipts,  16,283,- 
000  pesos.  The  one  main  transportation  artery  of 
Colombia,  upon  which  many  of  the  railways  de- 
pend for  freight  and  passengers,  is  the  Magda- 
lena River,  which  is  not  always  navigable.  The 
lower  Magdalena  River  is  separated  from  the 
upper  Magdalena  by  dangerous  and  rocky  rapids 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Honda,  which  is 
situated  about  600  miles  from  the  port  of  Bar- 
ranquilla.  From  La  Dorada  to  a  point  above  the 
city  of  Honda,  the  river  is  quite  bad,  and  only 
when  the  river  is  very  high  are  boats  able  to 
make  a  continuous  voyage  from  Barranquilla  to 
Girardot  and  then  boats  of  small  size  only  can  be 
used.  During  the  wet  season  the  river  floods 
neighboring  territory  to  a  large  extent,  but  dur- 
ing" the  dry  season  it  recedes  to  very  shallow 
depths.  Low  and  high  seasons  are  spasmodic, 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  river  can  be  expected 
to  be  exceptionally  low  during  the  first  three 
months  of  every  year. 

During  1927,  transportation  facilities  were 
little  improved,  although  extensions  to  a  num- 
ber of  railroads  increased  the  total  mileage.  The 
airplane  service  was  improved  by  the  use  of 
larger  planes,  and  a  new  service  was  inaugu- 
rated between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
Of  outstanding  importance  in  transportation  dur- 
ing the  year  was  the  official  inauguration  on 
Dec.  25,  1928,  of  the  railroad  into  the  city  of 
Manizales,  giving  that  city  an  all-rail  route  over 
the  Pacific  railroad  to  Buenaventura.  Work  was 
commenced  on  the  great  highway  from  Medellin 
to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  on  the  Caribbean  coast, 
and  the  highway  from  Cali  to  Buenaventura  was 
also  started.  In  1927  there  were  20,000  miles  of 
telegraph  wire  and  18,042  telephone  instru- 
ments in  use.  The  number  of  automobiles  regis- 
tered in  1926  was  7916. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  president  elected  for  four  years  by  direct 
popular  vote,  and  legislative  power  in  a  con- 
gress of  two  houses:  the  senate  of  34  members, 
elected  indirectly  for  four  years,  and  the  house 
of  representatives  with  92  members  elected  by 
direct  popular  vote  for  two  years.  President  in 
1928,  Dr.  Miguel  Abadia  Mendez,  elected  Feb. 
14,  1926,  for  the  term  1926-30. 

HISTORY.  It  appeared  during  the  year  that 
the  United  States  was  to  have  a  similar  ex- 
perience with  Colombia  over  the  question  of 
oil  as  was  experienced  with  Mexico  in  recent 
years.  The  question  arose  wer  a  law  of  Jan. 
SO,  1928,  "which  gaYe  the  Minister  of  Industries 
supreme  control  over  t&e  oil  lands  of  tlie  coun- 


try.  To  this  functionary  was  given  the  right  to 
determine  the  validity  of  oil-land  titles,  which 
if  not  reasonably  held  would  revert  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  also  given  the  power  to  issue 
drilling  permits  and  no  decision  of  his  was 
reviewable  by  any  court  of  law.  Of  course  the 
American  oil  interests  immediately  protested 
to  their  Government  at  Washington.* The  Colom- 
bian Government  in  reply  to  these  protestations 
practically  stated  that  if  the  American  companies 
had  a  legal  title  to  their  oil  lands  there  would 
be  no  need  to  protest.  The  American  oil  com- 
panies seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  a  cordial 
relationship  existing  between  the  British  oil 
interests^  and  the  Colombian  Government.  This 
the  Minister  of  Industries  vigorously  denied. 
This  action  with  respect  to  oil  was  an  indica- 
tion of  the  intent  of  the  Colombian  Government 
to  either  curb  or  wrest  control  entirely  of  its 
natural  resources  from  the  hands  of  *  foreign 
concerns. 

One  concession  of  American  oil  interests  was 
cancelled  and  led  to  diplomatic  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. When  the  Colombian  Government  replied 
that  the  matter  was  one  between  the  conces- 
sionaires and  itself,  the  United  States  replied 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States,  had,  under 
ordinary  usage  of  international  law,  the  right 
to  protect  the  property  of  its  nationals  in  for- 
eign countries  and  would  continue  to  do  so. 
This  was  a  cause  for  further  attack  on  the  United 
States  and  its  policy  in  Central  America  and 
South  America  in  the  press  of  those  countries. 
Colombia's  reply  stated  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  affair  to  cause  any  cessation  of  the  friend- 
ship existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  that 
it  could  be  settled  satisfactorily  to  both  parties. 
Further  trouble  was  expected,  however,  when 
Colombia  had  adopted  a  definite  policy  con- 
cerning oil  lands  within  her  borders. 

COLORADO.  POPULATION-.  A-ccording  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  939,629.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1»  1928,  was  1,090,000.  The 
capital  is  Denver. 

AGRICULTURE,  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Tear 

Acrmff* 

Fro  «E.  &«. 

Value 

Hay 

1928 

1,583,000 

8,833fOOO  * 

f  32,  090,000 

1027 

1,621,000 

3,054,000  « 

27/780,000 

Wheat 

1928 

1,339,000 

18,564,000 

15/815,000 

1927 

1,419,000 

20,112,000 

20,818,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

110,000 

1&,420,000 

6,0S0,,000 

1027 

98,000 

14,400,000 

7,92,0,000 

Corn 

1928 

1,438,000 

18,604,000 

12,712,000 

1027 

1,284,000 

10,902,000 

18.5as',000 

Dry    beans 

1028 

309,000 

1,890,000 

4,726,000 

1927 

281,000 

lf  546*000 

4,174,000 

Barley 

1928 

547,000 

13,128,000 

7,089,000 

1927 

410,000 

0,020,000 

5/051,000 

Oats 

1928 

198,000 

5,989,000 

2,§92?00G 

1927 

189,000 

5,481,000 

2,631,000 

Sugar  "beets 

1928 

179,000 

2,828,000  * 

1927 

218,000 

3,774,00:0  * 

21,758,000 

PBO-BUCMOH.  Coal  production,  form- 
ing the  cbief  part  of  the  mineral  industry  of  the 
State,  declined  somewhat  IK  1027,  to  a  total  of 
9,724,075  net  tons,  as  compared  with  10f63 

in  VJilws  it  was  $27,044,000  for 


and  for  19t6,  $2§»529,000.  Gold  production  fell 
sharply  fo'  1359  ,111  troy  ounces  for  1927,  from 
346  Jw  'JJHl;  1H&6;  in  mltie,  it  was  $5,356,STO  for 
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1927  and  for  1926,  $7,158,600.  Silver  production 
followed  the  same  trend,  being  3,941,351  troy 
ounces  for  1927,  and  for  1926,  5,037,574;  in 
value,  ,$2,234,746  (1927)  and  $3,143,446  (1926). 
Copper  output  increased,  being  8,006,801  pounds 
in  1927  as  against  .4,657,591  in  1926.  Petroleum 
production  was  maintained  in  quantity,  being 
2  787,000  barrels  for  1927,  as  against  2,768,000 
for  1926  •  but  in  value  it  fell  to  $2,700,000  (esti- 
mated) for  1927,  from  $5,100,000  for  1926.  Clay 
products  were  important,  attaining  $3,381,776 
for  1926,  the  latest  year  on  record,  as  against 
$4,126,945  for  1925.  Stone  was  produced  in  ex- 
cess of  a  million  dollars.  The  total  mineral  pro- 
duction of  the  State  in  1926  was  $65,597,487; 
in  1925,  $63,512,998. 

The  1928  estimated  production  of  gold  trom 
Colorado  mines  attained  a  value  of  $5,243,287; 
that  of  silver  was  4,131,465  ounces,  in  value  $2,- 
416,907;  copper,  8,119,000  pounds,  $1,185,374; 
lead,  54.036,000  pounds,  $3,296,196;  zinc,  65,- 
203,000  pounds,  $3,912,180.  The  1928  production 
of  all  five  metals  was  valued  at  $16,053,944. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ing Nov.  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  departments,  $11,185,490  (of 
which  $803,818  was  aid  to  local  education)  ;  for 
interest  on  debt,  $620,860;  for  permanent  im- 
provements, $4,340,844;  total,  $16,147,194  (of 
which  $5,804,374  was  for  highways,  $2,455,574 
being  for  maintenance  and  $3,348,800  for  con- 
struction). Revenues  were  $16,348,420,  of  which 
property  and  special  taxes  formed  40.1  per  cent; 
earnings  of  governmental  departments,  13  per 
cent;  and  licenses,  including  gasoline  tax,  30.1 
per  cent.  Property  valuation  was  $1,565,290,- 
066;  State  taxation  thereon,  $6,010,716.  The 
net  State  debt  on  Nov.  30,  1927,  was  stated  at 
$11,413,844. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  mileage  of  rail- 
road under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  was  5062.- 
74.  There  were  built  in  1928,  an  additional  2.73 
miles  of  second  track, 

EDUCATION.  An  effort  to  amend  the  State  con- 
stitution in  order  to  provide  a  commissioner  of 
education  to  be  appointed  by  an  elected  State 
board  of  education  was  made,  and  the  proposal 
was  brought  to  a  referendum  vote,  but  was  de- 
feated by  an  adverse  popular  vote  of  about  146,- 
000  to  89.000  in  favor.  The  proposal  was  favored 
by  the  State  Education  Association  and  the 
Parent  Teachers*  Association, 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Charities,  nominally  the  Central 
State  organization  for  the  control  of  institu- 
tions of  care  and  custody,  had  no  appropriation 
for  extensive  work  in  1928,  and  its  activities 
were  limited  to  caring  for  the  prison  records. 
There  were  in  the  Colorado  State  Hospital  on 
Jan.  1,  1928,  2435  sufferers  from  mental  dis- 
order; admittances  in  1927  numbered  487,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  two  State  training  schools  for  mental  defec- 
tives contained  in  addition,  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  333 
inmates;  admittances  in  the  preceding  year  hav- 
ing been  38,  The  chief  institutions  maintained 
by  the  State  in  1928  were:  State  Home  for 
Dependent  and  Neglected  Children,  Denver; 
State  Home  and  Training  School  for  Mental  De- 
fectives, Ridge  and  Grand  Junction;  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  Morrison;  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  Golden;  State  Reformatory,  Buena 
Vista  ;*  State  Penitentiary,  Cafton  City,  State 


Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Pueblo;  Soldiers*  and 
Sailors*  Home,  Monte  Vista;  Industrial  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind,  Denver;  and  the  State  Psy- 
chiatric Hospital. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHEE  EVENTS.  Governor 
Adams  facing  difficulties  early  in  1928  in  mak- 
ing State  income  fit  with  expenditure,  overruled 
a  proposal  to  call  a  special  legislative  session 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  taxes.  By  re- 
trenchment, it  was  announced  in  May,  a  saving 
of  some  $640,000  had  been  effected  in  the  State 
expenditures.  The  difficulty  thus  met  originated 
in  overappropriations  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive session  of  1927.  A  reported  application  of 
the  Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado  to  the 
Federal  authorities  for  permission  to  divert  300 
feet  a  second  from  the  water  of  the  Arkansas 
River  above  the  Royal  Gorge  brought  forth  op- 
position in  March  from  local  interests  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  the  scenic  features  of 
the  Gorge.  The  State  Supreme  Court  in  a  deci- 
sion of  July  9,  sustained  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent the  Mountain  States  Beet  Growers'  Market- 
ing Association  from  interfering  with  unap- 
proved  farm  sale  of  beets  to  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Company.  The  Marketing  Association,  op- 
erating under  the  marketing  laws  of  the  State, 
had  attempted  to  bind  its  members  to  a  form 
of  sale  contract  covering  their  crop  for  several 
years  in  advance. 

The  long  pipe  line  of  the  Colorado  Interstate 
Gas  Company  to  convey  natural  gas  to  Denver 
from  Amarillo,  Texas,  was  put  in  operation  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  The  city  auditor  of 
Denver  made  a  report  in  April  on  the  finances 
of  the  municipal  water  supply,  indicating  & 
heavy  increase  in  operating  expenses  and  in 
bonded  indebtedness  over  the  period  1920-1927, 
The  city  authorities  negotiated  for  the  lease 
of  the  water  bore  of  the  Moffat  Tunnel  for  use 
in  conveying  a  water  supply. 

ELECTION.  The  vote  of  the  State  in  the  Na- 
tional election  of  November  6  was:  for  the  Re- 
publican candidates,  Hoover  and  Curtis,  253,872; 
for  Smith  and  Robinson,  Democratic,  133,131. 
On  the  vote  for  governor  the  majority  was  re- 
versed, William  H.  Adams,  Democrat,  being  over- 
whelmingly reelected,  over  W.  L.  Boatright,  Re- 
publican. With  the  exception  of  Governor  Adams, 
the  Republican  presidential  vote  carried  in  the 
Republican  State  ticket.  Three  Republicans  and 
one  Democrat  were  elected  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  all  being  the  existing 
incumbents  save  one  Republican,  who  replaced 
a  Democrat.  To  the  State  Senate  were  elected 
20  Republicans  and  15  Democrats.  Amendments 
to  the  State  Constitution,  for  issue  of  $60,000,- 
000  highway  notes,  for  limiting^  voting  power 
in  school  elections,  and  for  creating  an  elective 
State  Board  for  Education,  failed  of  ratification 
by  popular  vote. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  William  H.  Adams;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor,  George  M.  Corlett;  Secretary 
of  State,  Charles  M.  Armstrong;  Treasurer,  Her- 
bert C.  Fair  all  (appointed  November  103  to  suc- 
ceed Harry  E.  Mulnix,  deceased) ;  Auditor,  Wil- 
liam D.  MacGinnis;  Attorney-General,  William 
L.  Boatright;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Katberine  L.  Craig. 

JUDICIAL.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Has- 
lett  P.  Burke;  Associate  Justices,  John  Gamp- 
bell,  John  H.  Denison,  Greeley  W.  WMtford, 
Hickman  Walker,  John  T.  Adams,  Charles  C. 
Butler, 
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COLORADO,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeducational 
State  institution  of  higher  education  at  Boulder, 
Colo.,  founded  in  1876.  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  for  the  autumn  term  of  1928  was  2990, 
and  the  summer  quarter  had  a  registration  of 
3437.  There  were  288  faculty  members,  exclusive 
of  assistants.  The  total  income  for  general  main- 
tenance, from  State  fees,  tuition,  etc.,  was  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $1,195,000,  while  ap- 
proximately $501,000,  including  fees,  was  re- 
ceived for  operation  of  hospitals,  and  $125,000 
for  new  buildings.  The  library  contained  183,- 
175  volumes,  17,185  pamphlets,  and  2570  maps. 
An  annual  gift  of  $1000  was  given  to  the  medical 
library  (Denisoii  Memorial  Library)  by  the  Den- 
ison  Foundation.  President,  George  Norlin,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

COLORADO  RIVER  DEVELOPMENT.  See 
UNITED  STATES,  under  Seventieth  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session. 

COLORED  METHODISTS.  See  METHODISTS, 
COLORED. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  A  non-sectarian 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  founded  in  1745.  At  Morningside  Heights, 
Broadway  and  116th  St.,  New  York,  are  located: 
Columbia  College  (for  undergraduate  men) ;  the 
professional  schools  of  law,  mines,  engineering, 
chemistry,  and  architecture;  the  non-professional 
graduate  faculties  of  political  science,  philosophy, 
and  pure  science;  Barnard  College  (for  under- 
graduate women)  ;  Teachers  College,  including 
the  departments  of  education  and  practical  arts; 
School  of  Journalism;  School  of  Business; 
School  of  Library  Service;  and  the  University 
Library.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  are  on 
West  168th  Street,  the  College  of  Pharmacy  OP 
West  68th  Street;  Seth  Low  Junior  College,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Stephen's  College,  at  An- 
nandale-on-Hudson,  1ST.  Y.  In  addition,  through 
university  extension  and  the  summer  session, 
courses  are  offered  for  resident  students  at  Morn- 
ingside Heights,  and  other  courses  are  offered  at 
Camp  Columbia,  as  well  as  at  several  extra-mural 
centres. 

On  the  basis  of  the  enrollment  on  Nov.  1, 
1928,  the  total  number  of  resident  students  for 
the  year  was  estimated  at  36,771,  distributed 
as  follows:  Undergraduates,  3683,  of  whom 
1950  were  in  Columbia  College,  1125  in  Bar- 
nard College,  400  in  Seth  "Low  Junior  College, 
113  in  St.  Stephen's  College,  and  95  in  other 
schools;  graduate  and  professional  students,  as 
follows:  graduate  faculties,  2950;  law,  645; 
medicine,  425;  mines,  engineering,  and  chemis- 
try, 215;  architecture,  105;  journalism,  160; 
business,  440;  dental  and  oral  surgery,  250; 
Teachers  College,  5725;  pharmacy,  681;  optom- 
etry,  45;  library  service,  215;  unclassified, 
225;  university  extension,  9800.  The  grand  total 
is  exclusive  of  2800  duplicate  registrations. 
Non-resident  students,  12,400  in  number,  were 
estimated  as  follows:  in  home-study  courses, 
9000;  in  special  and  extra-mural  courses,  3400. 
There  were  14,007  registered  for  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  1928. 

The  faculty  and  officers  of  administration  in 
1928  numbered  2714,  of  whom  all  except  37 
were  in  active  service.  This  number  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Professors,  318;  associate 
professors,  121;  assistant  professors,  219;  as- 
sociates, §6;  instructor^  378;  Iactturer%  06; 
assistants,  $04  j  curator^  &j  iuslniistofs^  lec- 


turers, and  assistants  in  Teachers  College,  217; 
instructors  and  lecturers  in  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, 25;  instructors  in  extension  and  home 
study,  not  included  above,  452;  instructors  in 
summer  session,  not  included  above,  520;  of- 
ficers of  administration,  58. 

Among  the  appointments  of  the  year  1928-29 
were:  Professors  Harold  F.  Clark  (Education), 
Hans  T.  Clarke  (Biological  Chemistry) ,  Leslie 
C.  Dunn  (Zoology),  Earl  B.  MeKmley  (Bac- 
teriology; Director  of  the  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine),  Edmund  W.  Sinnott  ( Botany j,  John 
M.  Wheeler  (Ophthalmology),  Jorge  del  Toro 
(Tropical  Surgery),  John  R.  Clark  (Education!, 
Goodwin  L.  'Foster  (Biological  Chemistry), 
Michael  Heidelberger  (Medicine),  Dudley  \T. 
Morton  ( Anatomy  K  Francis  W.  O'Connor  (Medi- 
cine). William  M.  Agar  (Geology),  Wilfred  M. 
Copenhaven  { Anatomy  K  Earl  tC  Engle  (Anat- 
omy) ,  and  Harry  O.  Veach  (Physiology }  ;  the  ap- 
pointment as  visiting  professors  for  the  year 
1028-29  of  Professors  Louis  Cazamian  of  the 
Sorfoonne,  Paris;  Alfredo  Colmo,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  Buenos  Aires,  and  "President 
of  the  Tnstituto  Cultural  Argentino-Xorte  Amer- 
icano; J.  J.  L.  Duyvendak  of  the  University  of 
Leiden:  Douglas  B.  Maggs  of  the  University  f»f 
Southern  California;  Robert  E.  Mathewa  of  Ohio 
State  University;  and  Payson  J.  Trwit  of  Stan- 
ford University". 

Important  events  of  the  year  1027-28  included : 
The  establishment  of  the*  new  schedule  of  sal- 
aries; the  establishment  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  of  Seth  Low  Junior  College;  the  af- 
filiation of  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annan  dale-on- 
Hudson,  with  the  University;  a  new  agreement 
with  Union  Theological  Seminary  providing  a 
closer  and  more  effective  institutional  relation- 
ship; the  dedication  of  the  Casa  Italiana;  the 
removal  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons and  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery to  the  new  buildings  at  the  Medical  Centre; 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  for  Research  in  the 
Humanities;  the  establishment  of  a  new  dental 
service  clinic;  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
programme  of  study  in  Columbia  College. 

During  1927-28  the  University  received  gifts 
in  money  representing  a  total  of  $5,546,607.  The 
principal  additions  to  general  endowment  came 
from  the  estate  of  Amos  F.  Eno,  $333,584;  from 
the  estate  of  Mary  B.  Pell,  $258,185;  from  the 
Alumni  Fund  Committee,  $38,000.  The  chief 
additions  to  special  endowments  were:  From  the 
estate  of  Stephen  Whitney  Phcenix  of  the  Class 
of  1859,  $728,009;  from  an  anonymous  donor 
for  scientific  research  in  physics  and  physical 
chemistry,  $368,751 ;  from  the  Association  of  the 
Alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
to  establish  the  Francis  Delafield  Alumni  Profes- 
sorship Fund,  $110,022;  from  Mrs.  Walter  B. 
James  for  the  James  Research  Fellowship  Fund, 
$25,000;  from  Mrs.  Henry  Evans  for  the  Evans 
Fellowship  Fund,  $30,000;  from  the  estate  of 
Stella  Cooper  Megrue,  $2&,W€;  from  the  estate 
of  Henry  Koplik,  for  the  Koplik  Children's 
Scholarship  Fund,  $15,000;  from  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  8.  Leey  to  be  added  to  the  Lee 
Fund,  $10,000. 

The  gifts  lor  IraiUii&gB  »nd  grounds  included 
those  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  for  the  new 
buildings  at  the  Medical  School,  $373,060 ;  those 
of  the  General  Education  Board  for  the  same 
<|a»*00«0;  that  of  Frederick  W.  Vander- 
H*roi4  S,  VanderMlt,  for  the  construe- 
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tion  and  equipment  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic, 
$333,333;  and  those  from  a  group  of  friends  of 
the  university  for  the  construction  of  the  Casa 
Italian  a,  $315,000.  Of  gifts  to  income,  the  three 
largest  were  from  alumni  of  the  university,  in- 
cluding the  estate  of  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn 
of  the  Class  of  18G8,  a  trustee  from  1877  to  1908, 
.$904,135;  the  estate  of  Lenox  Smith,  Class  of 
1865,  a  trustee  from  1883  to  1913,  $56,349;  and 
from  the  Alumni  Federation,  $18,500. 

The  capital  endowment  in  1928,  excluding  value 
of  plant  (including  Barnard  College,  Teachers 
College,  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  St.  Stephen's 
College),  was  $69,550,071;  estimated  total  re- 
sources, as  of  June  3,  1928  (including  Barnard 
College,  Teachers  College,  and  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy), was  $124,415,474;  annual  budget  for 
1928-29  (including  Barnard  College,  Teachers 
College,  College  of  Pharmacy  and  St.  Stephen's 
College),  was  $13,829,105.  The  numher  of  volumes 
in  the  library  was  1,132,236.  President,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Hon.  D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt, 

COLTTIOTJS,  GEORGIA  CENTENNIAL.  See  CELE- 
BBATIONS. 

CCXLVIN",  GEORGE.  American  educator,  died  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  July  22.  He  was  born  at  Willis- 
burg,  Ky.,  Sept.  7",  1875,  and  was  graduated 
from  Centre  College  in  1895.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1897.  For  three  years  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Title  Com- 
pany, and 'then  became  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Springfield,  Ky.,  1900-20.  From  the  latter 
year  to  1926  he  was  State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, and  then  was  president  of  the  University 
of  Louisville  until  his  death. 

COMETS.  See  ASTBOHOMY. 

COMMISSION  PI*AH.  See  MUNICIPAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

COMMODITY  PRICES.  See  BUSINESS  RE- 
VIEW; FINANCIAL  REVIEW. 

COMM03STWEAI/TH  WHD.  See  UNIVER- 
SITIES ANI>  COLLEGES. 

COMORO  ISLANDS.  See  MAYOTTE  AND  CO- 
MORO ISLANDS. 

COMPENSATION  LAWS.  See  WOBKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION. 

COMPTON,  CATHERINE.  See  GAKTON,  RICH- 
ARD CLAUDE. 

CONBOY,  MBS.  SABA  AGNES.  American  Labor 
leader,  died  at  Brooklyn,  January  7,  She  was 
born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  3,  1870,  and  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education.  She  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America  in  October,  1915,  and^  was 
the  only  woman  representing  labor  at  President 
Wilson's  conference  in  1918.  She  represented  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress,  held  in  Portsmouth, 
England,  in  1920,  being  the  only  woman  ever 
elected  as  such  representative,  and  she  was  one 
of  the  four  women  selected  by  President  Harding 
to  take  part  in  the  unemployment  conference  held 
m  WasMngton  in  1921.  Among  the  other  posi- 
tions held  by  Mrs.  Conboy  were  those  of  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  board  of  the  National^  Com- 
mittee on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor;  chairman 
of  the  advisory  board  on  vocational  training  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York,  and  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Housing  Commission. 

CCXtfCEBTS.  Sea  Music. 

COHCII/IATIOK",  INTERNATIONAL.  See  AR- 
BITRATION ,  INWBRNATOOWTAL. 

COHGrO,  BELGIADT,  A  Belgian  colony  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  formerly  tbe  Congo  Free  State, 


which  was  annexed  to  Belgium  in  1908,  The 
boundaries  were  defined  by  declarations  of  Au- 
gust, 1885,  and  December,  1894,  and  by  treaties 
with  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Portu- 
gal. Area,  estimated  at  918,000  square  miles; 
the  native  population  is  placed  at  8,500,000 
(Bantu).  On  Jan.  1,  1927,  the  white  popula- 
tion numbered  18,169,  of  whom  11,898  were  Bel- 
fians.  The  chief  city  and  former  capital  is 
oma;  by  a  royal  decree  of  1923,  the  capital  was 
transferred  to  Kinshasha,  which  was  renamed 
Leopoldville.  Other  important  towns  are  Eliza- 
bethville,  Stanleyville,  and  Koquilhatville.  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  bodies  carry  on  mission- 
ary work,  the  number  of  Catholic  missionaries 
being  1076  and  of  Protestant,  616.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Government  they  supply  means  ^of 
education,  and  there  are  several  educational  in- 
stitutions under  direct  government  control,  at 
the  more  important  towns.  In  1927,  the  Govern- 
ment grant  for  education  to  the  missionaries 
amounted  to  3,127,892  francs,  while  the  total 
expenditure  on  education  was  11,242,598  francs. 
COMMEBCE,  FINANCE,  ETC.  Total  imports  for 
consumption  during  1927  reached  649,585  metric 
tons  valued  at  $41,599,000,  as  compared  with 

631.584  tons  valued  at  $42,158,000  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Exports  rose  from  203,678  metric 
tons   valued  at  $23,775,000   in   1026  to  223,266 
tons  valued  at  $29,336,000  in  1927.  Exports  of 
copper  ore,  lumber,  cotton,  sesame,  beans,  plan- 
tation rubber,  raw  hides,  and  coffee  showed  espe- 
cially large  percentage  increases,  while  notable 
advances  were  also  made  in  shipments  of  palm 
nuts,  copper  bars,  rice,  and  corn.  The  only  im- 
portant decreases  were  in  exports  of  copal,  ^tin 
ore,  wax,  worked  ivory,  horns,  and  gold  bullion. 
Imports  from  Belgium  represented  36.7  per  cent 
of  tbe  total  volume  and  54.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  arrivals,  in  each  case  slightly  higher 
than  in   1926.  Exports  to  Belgium  declined  in 
relative  importance,  amounting  to  46.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  quantity  of  outgoing  shipments  and 
49.6  per  cent  of  their  total  value.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to   13,615  metric  tons 
valued  at  $1,275,000,  and  exceeded  those  to  all 
other    countries    excepting    contiguous    African 
territories  and  Belgium.  Belgian  Congo  imported 
from  the  United  States  30,832  metric  tons  of  mer- 
chandise valued  at  $2,433,000.  The  United  States 
was    in    third    place    (following    Belgium    and 
Rhodesia)  as  a  supplier  of  imports  to  the  Congo, 

The  budget  for  1928  provided  revenues  of  521  ,- 

563.585  francs  and  expenditures  of  521,241,955 
francs.  The  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  was  1,893,- 
050,983    francs,   of   which    1,770,411,383    francs 
were   consolidated  debt  and    122,639,600   francs 
floating  debt.  Steamers  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment ply  on  the  Congo  in  its  navigable  section 
from  its  mouth  to  Matadi,  a  distance  of  95  miles, 
and  government  and  private  companies  supply 
a  transport  service  on  the  upper  Congo  and  its 
tributaries.  There  are  over  1000  miles  of  navi- 

fible  water  between  Stanley  Pool  and  Stanley 
alls,  and  above  Stanley  Falls  there  is  another 
section  navigable  for  about  585  miles.  On  Jan. 
1  1927,  there  were  1623  miles  of  railroad  open 
to  traffic  and  8818  miles  of  road  partly  suit- 
able to  motor  traffic.  Governor-General,  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Tilkens,  appointed  Bee.  27,  1927. 

COIyTGO,    FRENCH.   See   FBENCH   EQUATOBIAL 
AJT&ICA,  _ 

COKTGO  1?BEB  STATE,  See  CONGO,  BELGIAN. 

A   religious    de- 
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nomination  founded  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1620,  under 
the  leadership  of  Brewster,  Bradford,  and  Wins- 
low.  The  origin  of  this  movement  lay  in  the 
Separatist  activity  in  England.  The  Puritans  of 
^Massachusetts  Bay  followed  a  similar  tendency, 
and  as  a  result  the  essential  elements  of  Sepa- 
ratism and  Puritanism  were  combined  into  Con- 
gregationalism. In  this  denomination  each 
church  holds  the  right  to  frame  its  own  state- 
ment of  belief,  and  the  policy  of  the  denomina- 
tion as  a  whole  represents  adaptation  to  condi- 
tions rather  than  accord  with  a  theory  of  church 
government.  The  National  Council,  by  which  the 
administrative  affairs  of  the  church  are  carried 
on,  has  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  includes 
ministerial  and  lay  delegates  elected  by  the  State 
conferences  and  district  associations.  The  Xa- 
tional  Council  meets  biennially,  the  session  in 
1927  having  been  held  in  May,  at  Omaliu. 

Statistics  of  the  denomination  for  Jan.  1, 
1928,  showed  5548  churches,  5600  ministers,  and 
a  church  membership  of  928,558;  there  were 
3085  young  people's  societies,  with  a  member- 
ship of  1*8,047.  The  Sunday-school  enrollment 
was  742,270.  The  total  raised  for  all  benevo- 
lences was  $4,442,491,  and  the  home  expenses 
of  the  church  were  $22,056,818.  The  National 
Benevolence  Societies  of  the  denomination  in- 
clude the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  and  the  Congregational  Home 
Boards,  consisting  of  the  following  corporations 
unified  in  their  operations  by  the  election  of  an 
iudentical  Board  of  Directors  for  ail:  American 
Missionary  Association,  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society,  Congregational  Church 
Building  Society,  Congregational  Board  of  Min- 
isterial Belief,  Congregational  Sunday  School 
Extension  Society,  and  the  Congregational  Pub- 
lishing Society.  The  Annuity  Fund  for  Congre- 
gational Ministers  provides  a  participating  plan 
of  retiring  ministers. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  is  the  oldest  foreign  missionary 
society  in  America,  having  been,  organised  June 
21J,  1810.  On  Jan.  1,  1928,  there  were  17  missions 
under  12  different  flags;  the  stations  connected 
with  these  missions  numbered  98  and  the  out- 
stations  1U65.  The  missionaries  holding  life  ap- 
pointments numbered  t>53  and  included  55  or- 
dained men,  t>7  unordained  men,  207  wives  and 
224  single  women.  There  were  also  108-  associates 
serving  for  shorter  periods,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  missionaries  up  to  761,  and  the  native 
force  of  workers  numbered  5743.  Religious  serv- 
ices were  .carried  on  in  2492  places,  although 
there  were  only  773  organized  churches,  with 
99,912,  communicants.  The  total  church  constit- 
uency had  increased  from  284,903,  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  to  305,701;  the  Sunday  schools 
numbered  1493,  theological  seminaries  and 
training  schools  30,  with  an  attendance  of  1493 
scholars,  colleges  7,  with  3527  students;  second- 
ary schools  83,  and  primary  and  elementary 
schools  totaled  1226  with  68,083  pupils.  The  total 
enrollment  in  schools  of  all  grades  was  85,- 
083.  There  were  30  hospitals  aad  65  dispen- 
saries with  a  staff  of  51  physicians  and.  20 
foreign  nurses.  Total  expewtiteres  of  the  Board 
for  the  year  ending  Aug,  31,  1927,  including 
Woman's  Boards,  were  $2, 106,596.  Due  to  &e 
continued  revolutionary  disturbances  in  mis- 
sion lands  during  the  year  many  mifisioBajMB 
were  forced  to  withdraw  from  their  stations. 


resulting  in  the  passing  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  the  work  from 
the  mission,  in  the  case  of  China,  to  the  organized 
Chinese  church.  Mission  stations  in  India,  Tur- 
key, and  Mexico  reported  encouraging  eoSpera- 
tion  and  support,  while  in  countries  less  dis- 
turbed politically,  as  West  Africa,  South  Africa, 
and  Czechoslovakia,  steady  progress  was  made. 

The  field  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion extended  to  the  Negroes,  Indians,  and  High- 
landers in  the  South  and  Southwest;  Porto 
Ricans;  and  Orientals  and  Indians  in  the  West; 
Mexicans  and  Hawaiians.  Statistics  of  the  As- 
sociation show  that  in  the  year  1920-27  there 
were  23t>  churches;  11,254  members;  32  schools; 
and  7472  pupils.  Expenditures  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  $1,21 6,476.26. 

The  Annuity  Fund  for  Congregational  Minis- 
ters was  reported  to  have  assets  totaling  $4,- 
132,841;  the  membership  was  2384;  and  an- 
nuity payments  amounted  to  $133,923*  The 
Church  Building  Society  received  $305,090.82  in 
1027  for  current  use,  the  contributions  for  church 
arid  parsonage  building  amounting  to  $180,- 
939.75,  and  repayments  on  church  and  parsonage 
loans  to  $250,225.76.  The  Church  Extension 
Board  voted  208  church  grants  and  loans,  and 
37  parsonage  loans,  amounting  to  $533,543,  and 
paid  $589,901.90  toward  121  new  churches  and 
39  parsonages,  leaving  1*3&  applications  for 
grants,  church  loans,  parsonage  loans,  etc., 
which  could  not  be  provided  for. 

Among  the  10  tlieological  seminaries  with 
which  the  denomination  was  affiliated  were  the 
following:  Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  Yale 
Divinity  School;  Hartford  School  of  Keligious 
Pedagogy;  Ubexiin  College;  and  Pacific  Univer- 
sity. There  were  also  41  colleges  with  some  his- 
torical relation  to  Congregationalism,  although 
a  number  are  now  undenominational. 

The  accompanying  table,  reprinted  from  the 
Congregational  Year  JBook  for  1027,  gives  statis- 
tics of  international  Congregationaliaua. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES 


MEMBEES 


< 

Countries 
Africa  *     

OkMjMl* 

and- 

1,229 

>  Jfanfttr* 
«/ 

O&iifcAe* 

48,710 

*/ 

Sunday 
School* 

25,678 

Australia    and    New    Zea- 
land       „  „  „  

514 

18,910 

S4,09§ 

British,  Guiana  *   ....... 

45 

4.800 

3,986 

Bulgaria  *     

43 

1,278 

2.S52 

G&n&dSi  *      .  .  .    ......... 

7»S48 

629,549 

639,323 

China  *    

1«00B 

34J1&6 

13,417 

145 

3,500 

1,362 

England  and  Wales    .... 
India  and  Gegton  *   

4,576 
1,438 

55 

454,447 
43,314 

591,421 
56,811 
4,815 

12 

2,851 

8,717 

104 

26,483 

21,60*2 

MadagM<ar  *    .  «  ,  . 

884 

88,847 

88,507 

Mexico  *    

as 

8S4 

1,042 

84 

8,841 

Uswfotindl&nd  ^      ..».»,» 

4 

225 

'sso 

Papua  a     *  «  . 

184 

4»§40 

©fW5 

Philippines  *     . 

IS 

3,694 

S.023 

37,716 

Somth   Bern  *    •....„.*.. 

300 

IS,  048 

10,582 

Spain  *    „.,«„„,,.  ....... 

881 

550 

Turkey  and  Syria,  *   .... 
United   Stales    ..»,.«... 

61 

5t548 

"8,228 
928,558 

6,240 
742,270 

3Mai  ...*...*..... 

2S,80S 

2,309,105  ' 

2  240  Bl§ 

» 

*  Includes  reports  of  London  Missionary  Society  and 
American  Board. 

b  Repeated  from  last  Congregational  Tear  &&®k 

*  United  Church.   Comprises   Presbyterian,   Methodist 
and  Congregational  churches. 
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In  June,  1928,  a  group  of  1200  British  Con- 
gregationalists  visited  Plymouth  Rock,  Mass., 
to  "reconsecrate  themselves  to  the  same  high 
and  holy  purposes  for  which  their  fathers  had 
suffered."  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Provi- 
dence, and  other  New  England  cities  were  visited 
during  the  course  of  their  stay  and  in  each  place 
entertainment  was  provided  by  the  members  of 
the  various  Congregational  churches  in  these 
cities. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  Council  are 
at  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  officers 
of  the  National  Council  for  1927-29  included: 
Honorary  Moderator,  President  Calvin  Coolidge; 
Moderator,  Dr.  Ozora  S.  Davis,  Chicago,  111.;  As- 
sociate Moderator,  the  Hon.  William  E.  Sweet, 
Denver,  Colo.;  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Burton,  New  York;  and  Treasurer,  Edwin  G. 
Warner,  New  York.  The  Congregational  Publish- 
ing Society  maintains  branches  at  14  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  19  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

CONGIfcEG-ATIONAIi  METHODISTS.  See 
METHODISTS,  CONGREGATIONAL. 

GONGKRESS.  See  UNITED  STATES. 

CONNECTICUT.  POPULATION.  According  to 
the  Fourteenth  Census  the  population  of  the 
State  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  1,380,631.  The  esti- 
mated population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  1,667,000. 
The  capital  is  Hartford. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Orop 
Hay 

Tobacco 
Potatoes 
Corn 
Apples 

Year 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 

A-Greuge 
364,000 
370,000 
'25,000 
23,700 
17,000 
15,000 
55,000 
55,000 

Prod.  Zw. 
583,000° 
538,000  a 
29,750,000  b 
28,985,000  b 
2,210,000 
1,635,000 
2,310,000 
2,090,000 
1  500  000 

"Value 
$10,942,000 
11,592,000 
11,071,000 
10,621,000 
1,989,000 
2,698,000 
3,"003,000 
2,508,000 
1,950  000 

1927 

1,045,000 

1,776,000 

Oats 

1928 
1927 

15,000 
15,000 

405,000 
480,000 

284,000 
331,000 

*  tons,  &  pounds. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  output  of  minerals 
in  the  State  maintained  its  former  general  charac- 
ter, being  confined  chiefly  to  stone,  sand  and 
gravel,  clay  products,  and  lime.  Clay  products  in 
1926,  the  latest  year  on  record,  attained  a  value 
of  $3,291,298,  as  against  $2,509,727  in  1925. 
The  stone  industry  was  active,  yielding  2,069,920 
short  tons  in  1926,  and  in  1925,  1,830,210;  in 
value,  $2,680,849  for  1926  and  $2,655,339  for 
1925.  Producers  sold,  in  1927,  53,000  short  tons 
(estimated)  of  lime,  as  against  61,742  in  1926; 
tike  value  being,  for  1927,  $602,000  approximately, 
mmd  for  1926,  $695,495.  The  total  mineral  pro- 
duction of  the  State  in  1926  was  $7,695,341;  in 
1925,  $6,755,454. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  governmental  de- 
partments, $£0,100,613  (of  which  $1,581,491,  was 
for  local  education) ;  for  running  public  service 
enterprises,  $81,860;  for  interest  on  debt,  $656,- 
805;  for  permanent  improvements,  $9,050,580; 
total,  $29,889,918  (of  which  $11,891,370  was  for 
highways,  $4,101,020  being  for  maintenance  and 
$7,790,350  for  construction)-  Revenues  were  $32,- 


658,116.  Of  these  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  25.2  per  cent;  department  earnings  and 
remuneration  for  officers'  services,  9.8  per  cent; 
license  sales  and  gasoline  taxation,  54.0  per  cent. 
Property  valuation  was  $2,554,603,534;  State 
taxes  thereon  were  $1,812,953.  Net  State  funded 
debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $3,078,148. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  mileage  of  rail- 
road line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  was 
967.78.  During  1928  was  built  0.49  mile  of  ad- 
ditional first  track. 

EDUCATION.  The  State  made  an  interesting 
move  in  the  treatment  of  difficult  pupils  in  1928 
by  establishing  18  psychological  clinics  under 
the  Division  of  Special  Education  and  Standards, 
for  the  observation  and  study  of  pupils  offering 
special  behavior  problems.  Tlie  school  census  of 
the  State  for  the  academic  year  1927-28  was 
given  as  378,048.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  307,560  pupils,  of  whom  266,210  were 
,in  elementary  schools  and  41,350  in  high  schools. 
Expenditures  of  the  year  for  public-school  educa- 
tion, exclusive  of  capital  outlay,  totaled  $25,- 
587,119.04.  Salaries  of  teachers  averaged:  in 
elementary  grades,  $1577.80;  in  high  schools, 
$2029.56;  for  all  schools,  $1659.97. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  chief  agency 
of  the  State  Government  in  1928  in  the  control 
of  institutions  for  the  care  or  custody  of  persons 
was  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  a  statu- 
tory board  created  in  1921,  consisting  of  five  4- 
year  appointees.  Under  it  were  a  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare  and  a  Bureau  of  Adult  Welfare.  Other 
boards  operating  separately  were  the  Board  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Board  of  Pardons, 
and  State  Tuberculosis  Commission.  The  Depart- 
ment had  among  its  functions  the  duty  to  super- 
vise and  report  upon  penal  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, those  for  the  insane  and  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  epileptics,  33  public  hos- 
pitals, 7  State  sanatoria  ±or  the  tubercular,  town 
and  county  almshouses,  homes  for  the  aged,  and 
institutions  for  child  care.  Among  the  State  in- 
stitutions were:  Fitch's  Home  for  Soldiers,  and 
the  Soldiers*  Hospital,  Noroton  Heights;  State 
Hospitals  at  Middletown,  capacity  2867,  and 
Norwich,  2250;  State  Farm  for  Inebriates,  capac- 
ity 60;  State  Prison,  Wethersfield;  State  Farm 
for  Women,  Niantic,  192  inmates;  Connecticut 
School  for  Boys,  Meriden,  427  inmates;  Long 
Lane  Farm  (an  industrial  school  for  girls),  Mid- 
dletown, 231  inmates;  Connecticut  Reformatory, 
Cheshire,  295  inmates;  Mansfield  State  Train- 
ing School  and  Hospital)  for  epileptics  and  the 
feeble-minded),  capacity  800;  State  Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria  at  Cedar  crest,  170  patients;  Meriden, 
169;  Norwich,  222;  Laurel  Heights,  160;  Nian- 
tic (children),  59;  and  the  Mystic  Oral  School 
for  the  Deaf,  108.  Figures  are  for  Jan.  1,  1928. 
There  were  at  that  date  4916  mental  patients  in 
the  two  State  hospitals  and  710  in  the  epileptic 
and  feeble-minded  institutions. 

POLITICAL  Aim  OTHER  EVENTS.  Important  addi- 
tions to  the  State  lands,  made  by  purchase  sub- 
sequent to  July,  1925,  were  reported  in  April  to 
have  brought  the  total  area  of  State  forest  to 
more  than  40,000  acres.  The  State  law  imposing 
a  transfer  tax  on  decedents'  stocks  and  intan- 
gible property  outside  the  State  was  upheld  in 
a  decision  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  in  re- 
lation to  the  Robert  B.  Hirsch  estate,  involving 
a  large  interest  in  a  New  York  partnership.  The 
Olin  Memorial  Library  at  Wesleyan  University, 
an  $800,000  structure  donated  in  memory  of 
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Stephen  B.  Olin,  was  dedicated  May  17.  Suit 
brought  by  tlie  State  of  Connecticut  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  against  the  State 
of  North  Carolina;  to  recover  about  $290,000  on 
repudiated  bonds  of  the  latter  State,  which 
had  been  donated  to  a  State-owned  Connecticut 
hospital,  was  withdrawn  in  May  by  Connecticut. 
At  Groton,  the  State  made  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  land  for  an  airport,  from  the  Plant 
estate.  Purchasers  of  Connecticut  Valley  tobacco 
announced  early  in  the  year  a  plan  whereby  they 
would  purchase  growers'  crops  in  advance  of  the 
growing  season,  at  a  set  price  to  the  pound.  A 
movement  to  pre&erve  the  Mark  Twain  residence 
at  Hartford  was  set  on  foot  in  May. 

ELECTION.  In  the  presidential  election  of  No- 
vember 0,  llou\er  (Rep.)  obtained  296,014  votes; 
Smith  (Dem,)  ^2,040.  The  cities  of  Hartford, 
Bridgeport,,  Waterbury,  and  Xew  Haven  gave 
majorities  for  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  predominant  Republican  vote 
elsewhere.  Frederick  C.  \Valcott,  Republican,  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  for  the  ensuing 
regular  term,  defeating  Augustine  Lonergan,  Dem- 
ocrat. Governor  John  H.  Trumbull  we  reflected, 
on  the  Republican  State  ticket,  defeating  the 
Democratic  nominee,  Charles  G,  Morris. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  John  H.  Trumbull;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Francis  A.  Pallotti;  Treasurer, 
Ernest  E.  Rogers;  Comptroller,  F.  M.  Salmon; 
Attorney -General,  Benjamin  \V.  Ailing. 

JUMCIAKY.  G.  \V.  Wheeler,  Chief  Justice, 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors;  \V.  M.  Maltbie,  F. 
D.  Haiiies,  G.  E.  Hinnian,  John  W.  Banks,  As- 
hociatc  Judges. 

CONOW1JM0O  POWER  PLANT.  See  DY- 
NAMO-ELECTKIC  MACHINERY, 

CONSERVATION.  See  FOEESTBY. 

CONSUMERS'    SOCIETIES.    See    COOPEEA- 

T10N. 

CONVERTERS,    ELECTEICAL.    See    DYNAMO- 

E-LECTBio  MACHINERY. 

COOK,  CAPTAIN  JAMES,  ANKIVEESABY.  See 
CELEBKATIOHS. 

COOLBRITH,  INA  DOHHA.  American  poet, 
died  at  Berkeley,  Calif,,  February  29.  She  was 
born  in  Illinois  in  1843.  In  early  childhood  she 
was  taken  across  the  overland  trail  by  lier 
parents.  She  attended  the  public  schools  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  and  in  18 14  became  librarian 
at  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  Public  Library,  where  she 
remained  until  1893.  From  1807  to  1890  she 
was  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library,  San 
Francisco,  and  from  1890  to  11)06  librarian  of 
the  Bohemian  Club  of  the  same  city.  She  spent 
several  years  in  study  and  work  in  New  York. 
In  early  life  she  saw  much  of  the  mining  camps 
of  California,  and  her  experiences  were  em- 
bodied in  some  of  her  poems.  For  a  time  she  was 
associated  with  Bret  Harte  in  editing  the  Over- 
land Monthly.  Miss  Coolbrith  was  the  last  of 
the  coterie  of  early  San  Francisco  writers  wMch 
included,  besides  Harte,  such  men  as  Mark 
Twain,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  and  Joaqmn 
Miller.  She  was  called  sometimes  "The  Sappi&a 
of  the  West,"  and  her  work  gained  for  her  tike 
official  title  of  "Poet  Laureate  of  California," 
conferred  on  her  by  the  legislature  and  t&e 
Governor  in  1015.  Her  feest-known  poems  are 
contained  in  two  volumes,  A  Pm^&ct  Ifay  omd 
Other  Poems  (1884),  and  The  &mg®rt  of  t^e 
&&&;  Songs  from  tl^  &0Zffo»  (?0te  (1805). 

COOLIDG-E,  ABPOHIBJJLB  CART,  American  edu- 
cator, historian,  and  4iptajQ9$Jt»  &&&  ®&  Boston, 
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Mass.,  January  14.  Born  at  Boston,  Mar.  6, 
1866,  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1887, 
and  studied  also  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
L'ficole  des  Sciences  Politiques  in  Paris,  and  at 
Freiburg  in  Baden.  He  was  acting  secretary 
to  the  American  legation  at  St.  Petersburg, 
1890-91,  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  T.  J. 
Coolidge,  Minihter  to  France,  in  1892,  and  secre- 
tary to  the  Legation  in  Vienna  in  1803*  From 
that  year  until  his  death  he  was  connected  with 
Harvard  University,  but  this  connection  was  in- 
terrupted at  times  by  public  service.  In  1  SOS- 
DO  he  was  instructor  in  history,  from  1S99  to 
1908  assistant  professor,  and  thereafter  pro- 
fessor; in  1911  he  became  also  director  of  the 
library  of  the  university.  In  liUt;  Harvard  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Professor 
Coolidge  was  a  member  of  the  Taft  party  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  1905-00.  Harvard  lecturer 
at  various  French  universities,  including  the 
Sorbonne,  1906-07,  and  American  exchange  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Berlin,  190t>~U7.  He 
was  sent  as  special  agent  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  to  Sweden  and  northern 
Russia  in  1918,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  head  of  the  mission,  attached  to  the  peace 
conference,  which  spent  five  months  at  Vienna 
and  three  months  at  Paris.  In  1921  he  became  a 
member  of  the  American  Relief  Administration 
in  Russia.  Professor  Cooiidge  was  the  author 
of  The  United  States  a#  a  World  Power  (1908)  ; 
and  The  Origins  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (1917)  ; 
and  was  a  contributor  to  The  American  Histori- 
cal Jievicw  and  other  publications,  and  editor 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

COOLIJDGE  DAM.  See  DAMS. 

COOPERATION.  As  has  been  noted  before  iu 
the  YEAE  BOOK,  the  history  of  cooperation  in  the 
United  States  is  not  spectacular.  Progress  is  to 
be  reported  annually,  but  the  idea  has  not  yet 
seized  the  imagination  of  the  American  people  to 
nearly  the  same  degree  that  it  has  European  na- 
tions. There  follows  a  tabulation  of  the  sales  and 
net  profits  of  a  group  of  the  larger  consumers' 
cooperatives.  The  Monthly  Labor  JKevievj  declares 
that  among  these  should  be  numbered  the  stu- 
dents* cooperative  societies  of  Princeton  and 
Harvard  Universities,  each  of  which  reports  an- 
nually sales  in  excess  of  half  a  million  dollars. 


SALES  AND  HET  PBCXTIT  O»F  CERTA1H   O»  THE 

LARGER  CONSUMERS*   COOPEEATIYB 
SOCIETIES 


Society  and  location 

Franklin     Cooperative     Creamery 
Association,  Minneapolis*    Mina. 
Cooperative     Central     Exchange, 
Superior,   Wia.    (wholesale)    .  . 
So-o  Cooperative  Mercantile  Asso- 
ciation, fitttlt  Ste*  Maxie^  Midi, 
Cooperative    Trading    Co..    W»u- 
kegan,    III     ,7.71  ..... 

IP*7 
$3,341,740 

1,255,676 

579  618 

N*  prof* 

|©7»499 
18,335 
39,888 
2-4  130 

Consumers*    Cooperative   Serri«em» 
Hew  York  City    *  . 

530  156 

34,611 

Cloquet  CboperiatiYe  Soeitty,   C?Io- 

516  278 

18  §80 

CooperatiTe   Tr&diBe   AuocUitton, 

Brooklyn,   3SL   Y,    ...*.«,.,,. 

428  121 

11  730 

CoSpeamtive  Bakeriw  of  Brewns- 
viUe.   Broofelyn,   2f  .  Y.    .      ... 

394,793 

6  837 

K<ew  >U€pipw»ti¥«  Oon   Dilo-aTaie, 

S72  199" 

11  216 

United  .  Cooperative  Society,  May- 

338  483 

19  SS§ 

United'  Cooperative  Society,  Fitch- 

ISMCSr         JClWMI*1'           »wr*»»«.»                   .    . 

382>746' 

10  949 

&1&677 

12,226 

''  (  *i'  " 
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AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATIVES.  A  survey  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  the 
year  1925  and  published  in  1928  found  that  there 
were  in  existence  in  the  United  States  10,803 
agricultural  cooperatives  with  a  total  of  2,700,- 
000  members.  The  following  States  reported  the 
largest  membership:  Minnesota,  217,400  (8.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  country)  ;  Kentucky, 
194,700  (7.2  per  cent)  ;  Iowa,  179,800  (6.7  per 
cent)  ;  Missouri,  170,600  (6.3  per  cent)  ;  North 
Carolina,  139,900  (5.2  per  cent)  ;  Illinois,  131,- 
000  (4.8  per  cent);  Michigan,  128,300  (4.7  per 
cent)  :  Wisconsin,  120,100  (4.4  per  cent) ;  Ohio, 
115,300  (4.3  per  cent);  New  York,  100,000  (3.7 
per  cent). 

An  example  of  the  intensive  degree  to  which 
some  agricultural  areas  are  organized  on  co- 
operative lines  was  revealed  in  a  study  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  two  coun- 
ties in  Minnesota.  In  the  four  townships  that 
were  visited  it  was  found  that  66  per  cent  of  the 
404  farmers  were  members  of  cooperative  as- 
sociations. Of  the  total,  266  were  buying  and  sell- 
ing their  products  through  cooperatives,  191  were 
members  of  cooperative  creameries,  143  of  live- 
stock shipping  associations,  37  of  co&perative  ele- 
vator companies,  and  50  of  cooperative  oil  associa- 
tions. One-half  of  the  farmers  belonged  to  one 
association,  41  per  cent  belonged  to  two  associa- 
tions, 7.5  per  cent  belonged  to  three  associations, 
and  1.1  per  cent  belonged  to  four  associations. 

That  the  Government's  attitude  toward  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  was  one  of  continued  friend- 
liness was  indicated  in  the  speech  of  President 
Coolidge  before  the  National  Grange  at  Wash- 
ington on  November  16.  Here  he  pointed  out  that 
the  most  successful  method  devised  by  the  farm- 
ers themselves  for  meeting  the  problem  of  agri- 
cultural over-production  was  the  creation  of  the 
eoSperative  society.  The  society  was  a  "move- 
ment to  unify  all  the  agencies  of  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption  so  that  they  can  func- 
tion as  a  coordinated  whole  which  will  sell  at 
the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time.  ...  It 
rests  on  the  sound  merchandising  principle  of 
taking  the  product  and  disposing  of  it  in  the 
most  advantageous  way  that  shrewd  and  orderly 
marketing  affords.  Such  further  assistance  as^  is 
necessary  to  render  this  effort  more  effective 
through  setting  up  a  board  for  its  administration, 
supplied  with  sufficient  funds  to  demonstrate  its 
soundness  in  its  experimental  stage,  may  well  be 
provided  by  the  National  Government." 

See  also  under  AGRICULTURE;  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS;  AGRICULTURE,  U.  S.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF,  Cooperative  Marketing, 

LABOR  BANKS.  There  were,  on  June  30,  1927, 
28  labor  banks  in  the  United  States  with  a  com- 
bined capitalization  of  $7,437,500,  combined  de- 
posits of  $98,165,834  and  combined  total  resources 
of  $114,717,643.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  the  Federation  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York  whieh  had  total  resources  of  $21,168,585. 
The  Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York  had  total 
resources  of  $11,209,688. 

The  other  banks  were  the  following: 

Engineers  National  Bank  of  Cleveland;  Telegraph- 
ers' National  Bank  of  St.  Louis;  I*abor  Cooperative 
National  Bank  of  Pafcerson,  2SL  J.;  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Clerks  National  Bank,  Cincinnati;  Mt.  Veraon 
Savings  Bank,  Washington;  Labor  National  Bank  of 
Newark;  Engineers  National  Bank  of  Boston;  Amal- 
gamated Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago;  Brother- 
hood. Cooperative  National  Bank  of  Spokane; 
Brotherhood  Cooperative  National  Bank  of  Tacoma; 


Brotherhood  Cooperative  National  Bank  of  Portland; 
Transportation  Brotherhoods  National  Bank  of  Minne- 
apolis; Labor  National  Bank  of  Jersey  City;  Brother- 
hood National  Bank  of  San  Francisco;  People's  Coop- 
erative State  Bank  of  Hammond,  Ind. :  American  Bank 
of  Toledo;  Brotherhood  Bank  and  Tnist  Co.  of  Seattle; 
Farmers'  and  Workingmen's  Savings  Bank,  Jackson, 
Mich.;  Nottingham  Savings  and  Bank  Co.,  Cleveland; 
Hawkins  County  Bank,  Rogersville,  Tenn. ;  Labor  Na- 
tional Bank,  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  United  Labor  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis;  Gary  Labor  Bank,  Gary, 
Ind.;  Labor  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Houston;  Labor  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Three  Falls,  Mont.;  Brotherhood  State 
Bank,  Spokane. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS.  From  June 
30,  1926,  to  June  30,  1927,  the  number  of  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  increased  by  274,  the 
membership  by  670,556,  and  the  resources  by 
$844,458,644.  There  were  21  failures  during  the 
year.  The  report  of  the  United  States  League  of 
Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations  indicated 
that  the  money  market  had  been  so  easy  during 
the  year  surveyed  that  societies  were  placed  in 
that  position  where  they  had  to  use  salesmanship 
to  obtain  borrowers.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
very  keen  competition  being  offered  by  national 
banks,  life  insurance  companies,  etc.  During  the 
year  1926-27,  there  were  12,804  associations  in 
the  United  States  with  a  total  membership  of  11,- 
336,261  persons  and  total  assets  of  $7,178,562,451. 
In  Illinois  there  were  910  societies  with  total 
assets  of  $388,097,831.  In  Maryland,  there  were 
1210  societies  with  total  assets  of  $210,000,000. 
In  Massachusetts,  there  were  221  societies  with 
total  assets  of  $478,005,147.  In  New  Jersey,  there 
were  1536  societies  with  total  assets  of  $886,167,- 
505.  In  New  York,  there  were  313  societies  with 
total  assets  of  $349,533,632.  In  Ohio,  there  were 
827  societies  with  total  assets  of  $1,035,429,317, 
In  Pennsylvania,  there  were  4427  societies  with 
total  assets  of  $1,245,987,953. 

CREDIT  UNIONS.  In  the  United  States  one  of 
the  most  successful  phases  of  the  cooperative 
movement  has  been  the  development  of  credit 
unions.  The  Monthly  Labor  Review  points  •  out 
that  credit  unions  among  postal  workers,  started 
only  in  1923,  by  April,  1928,  already  numbered 
168  societies.  These  had  a  total  of  19,098  mem- 
bers, a  paid-in  share  capital  of  $1,179,293,  a 
total  of  $1,201,023  loans  outstanding,  and  a  grand 
total  of  $4,160,262  loans  having  been  granted. 

GASOLINE  COOPERATIVES.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  growth  of  cooperatives  for  the 
purchase  of  gasoline  and  oil  among  the  farmers 
of  the  Middle  West.  In  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  and  Minnesota  these  organizations  ap- 
peared to  be  particularly  popular.  For  instance, 
in  Illinois  during  1926-28  there  were  formed  19 
farmers*  cooperative  oil  stations  of  which  14 
were  banded  together  in  a  central  purchasing  unit 
called  the  Illinois  Farm  Supply  Co.  Similarly, 
in  Nebraska  a  central  organization  called  the 
Farmers'  Union  State  Exchange  was  purchasing 
oil  and  gasoline  for  14  local  groups.  In  Min- 
nesota, too,  there  was  a  central  unit  called  the 
Minnesota  Co-op  Oil  Co.  In  the  eight  months" 
from  its  founding  in  March,  1927,  to  December, 
1927,  the  parent  society  did  business  totaling 
$257,654,  selling  its  oil  products  to  some  30  local 
cooperative  societies. 

FOREIGN  ITEMS.  In  Canada  there  were  reported 
961  societies  with  a  total  membership  of  455,793. 
The  largest  single  group  were  the  livestock  co- 
operatives with  197  societies  and  286,403  mem- 
bers. Consumers"  societies  totaled  21  with  7804 
members  while  banks  in  Quebec  totaled  122  with 
33,279  members.  During  1925  these  banks  made 
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loans  of  $3,909,790.  In  France,  the  latest  figures 
obtainable,  i.e.,  those  for  1924,  showed  that  there 
were  in  existence  3648  societies  with  a  member- 
ship of  2,152,702.  These  did  business  during  the 
year  for  a  value  of  2,144,514,249  francs.  In  Ger- 
many the  cooperatives  continued  to  flourish.  For 
the  year  1920  the  Central  Union  reported  1093 
member  societies  with  3,197,751  members  and  a 
total  business  of  1,052,697,751  marks  of  which 
240,549,392  marks  represented  the  value  of  goods 
manufactured.  Belonging  to  the  wholesale  society- 
there  were  888  cooperatives  which  did  294,173,- 
971  marks'  worth  of  business.  In  Germany  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  people  belonging  to  the 
cooperatives,  unlike  the  members  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  are  members  of  the  working 
classes,  while  only  5.6  per  cent  are  tradespeople 
and  3.3  per  cent  are  farmers. 

In  Great  Britain  the  reports  show  a  similar 
steady  progress.  In  1927  sales  totaled  more  than 
£200,000,000,  and  £22,000,000  was  distributed  as 
surplus.  The  British  cooperatives  are  ever  open- 
ing new  fields  for  their  activity.  In  1926,  for 
example,  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  made  large 
loans  to  similar  organizations  in  European  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  permitting  them  "to  ef- 
fectively market  their  produce  without  exploita- 
tion." The  cooperatives  of  Manchester  and  the 
surrounding  country  run  the  largest  laundry  in 
the  world,  while  in  London  plans  were  under  way 
for  the  construction  of  a  100-bed  hotel.  Figures 
for  productive  cooperatives  show  that  in  1925 
there  were  42  such  organizations  making  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  printing,  and  other  wares  with  a  total 
membership  of  14,261  persons  and  sales  aggregat- 
ing £2,285,358. 

Russia  outdistanced  all  other  countries  and  its 
great  strides  are  a  matter  of  only  five  years* 
Says  one  authority:  "The  cooperative  movement 
plays  a  greater  part  in  the  business  life  and 
social  and  political  education  of  the  nation  than 
in  any  other  country."  For  example  the  consum- 
er cooperatives  serve  30  per  cent  of  the  trade  of 
the  country  and  include  among  their  membership 
one-fourth  of  the  peasantry,  60  per  cent  of  all  the 
trade  unionists,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  transport 
workers.  The  accompanying  figures  will  be  of  in- 
terest. 


found  the  prices  of  the  retailers  were  2.5  per 
cent  higher  and  in  neighborhoods  where  the  re- 
tailers were  to  be  found  alone  prices  were  4.3 
per  cent  higher.  When  it  is  considered  that  in 
1927  the  cooperatives  also  gave  rebates  of  3  per 
cent  on  sales  it  is  obvious  that  the  savings 
effected  are  considerable.  In  1927  rebates  on  sales 
totaled  21,637,959  francs.  During  1926-27  there 
were  55  consumers*  societies  and  25  productive 
societies  affiliated  with  the  union.  The  consumers' 
societies  had  a  total  membership  of  298,119  per- 
sons, total  sales  of  677,143,921  francs,  paid-in 
share  capital  of  9,665,148  francs,  saving  deposits 
of  223,604,164  francs,  and  paid  out  in  rebates 
21,637,959  francs. 

COOPERATION  IN  LATIN  COUNTRIES.  During  the 
year  there  was  published  Charles  Gide's  La  codp- 
peration  dans  les  pays  latins — Amerique  Latinet 
Italie,  Espagne,  Roumanie.  In  view  of  the  lead- 
ing role  that  the  author  had  played  in  the  co- 
operative movement,  his  observations  merit  ex- 
tended attention.  He  points  out  that  cooperation 
has  met  with  phenomenal  success  in  the  north- 
ern countries,  e.g.,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  has  been 
only  moderately  successful  in  the  southern  coun- 
tries, e.g.,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Greece,  South 
America,  etc.  In  Italy  there  were  1,000,000  mem- 
bers of  cooperative  societies;  in  Rumania,  300,- 
000;  in  Spain,  80,000;  in  Portugal,  Greece,  Bul- 
garia, Jugo-Slavia,  100,000  each.  In  the  whole  of 
Europe  there  were  to  be  found  25,000,000  co- 
operators,  or  about  5.5  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. However,  in  Latin  America,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Rumania,  the  cooperative  population  repre- 
sents but  1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  or  one  co- 
operator  to  every  15  or  16  persons  (if  families 
are  included),  whereas  in  Austria,  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  and  England  the  ratio  is  one  to 
every  seven  or  eight  inhabitants. 

M.  Gide  attributes  this  state  of  affairs  to  un- 
settled political  conditions.  He  says,  about  those 
"used  to  the  spice  of  local  political  emotions  and 
quarrels,  cooperative  activity  appears  tame,  in- 
sipid ;  they  disdain  its  modest  elections,  they  lack 
interest  in  its  peaceful  works."  The  author  points 
out  that  these  strictures-  are  applicable  only  to 
consumers*  codpertives.  Productive  cooperatives, 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  RUSSIA 
[Pound  sterling  at  par  =  $4.8665;  exchange  rate,  about  par] 


Type  of  society 

Number  of 
societies 
.....,.„.            28,739 

Number  of 
members 
11  363  000 

Amount  of  b' 

W4-48 

£400,846,560 

asinessin— 

10*5-40 
£667,105  767 

59,500 

7,000,000 

123,656,080 

224,550,264 

13  000 

756  000 

43  886  243 

107  619  047 

Total         

101,239 

19,119,000 

£567,888,883 

£999,365,078 

In  1027,  in  Belgium^  there  existed  a  total  of 
2228  cooperative  associations,  or  an  increase  of 
103  over  the  previous  year.  For  the  1927  societies 
reporting,  the  following  was  their  distribution: 
consumers*  societies,  382;  pharmacies,  14;  pro- 
ductive societies,  524;  eodperative  labor  societies, 
38;  savings  and  credit  societies,  138;  housing 
societies,  110;  insurance,  55;  marketing  societies, 
39;  miscellaneous,  640,  The  Belgian  CoSpera- 
tive  Unit,  an  organisation  of  socialist  societies 
made  up  of  consumers  and  productive  codpera- 
tives,  demonstrated  that  the  prices  of  the  coopera- 
tives were  considerably  lower  than  those  prevail- 
ing among  private  retailers.  In  the  neighbor- 
hoods w&ere  both  types  of  stores  were  to  be 


on  the  other  hand,  thrive  m  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Rumania.  In  Italy,  agricultural  labor  associa- 
tions, rural  credit  associations,  associations  of 
unskilled  laborers  who  work  on  public  develop- 
ments, are  prospering;  Spain  has  its  codperative 
fishers*  associations,  etc.,  etc.  But  the  consumers' 
societies  have  not  succeeded  because  they  are 
the  most  difficult  of  all.  "The  other  reforms  of 
cooperation  are  the  primary  school  of  coopera- 
tion, it  is  the  superior  form  and  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  cooperative  forms  it  is  generally  the  last 
to  appear.*  See  AGBIGUITU&AL  ISxiros 
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y  WXLUAX  MICHAEL  LATB.  American 
physieiwn.  and  leader  in  public  hygiene,  <lied  at 
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Atlantic  City,  1ST.  J.,  May  SO.  He  was  torn  at  There  were  increases  in  production  in  all  of  the 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.s  Nov.  1,  1864,  and  was  edu>  more  important  copper-producing  States  due  to 

eated  at  Mount  Union  College  and  the  Jefferson  the  increase  in  the  price  of  copper  during  the 

Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  receiving  his  rear.  Production  fell  off  in  Alaska  and  Califor- 

medical  degree  from   the   latter   institution  in  nia. 

1886.  In  1896  he  became  professor  of  pathology        The  smelter  production  of  copper  from  domestic 

and  president  of  the  faculty  of  the  college,  and  ores   in   1928  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 

was  professor  emeritus  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mines  from  reports  of  the  smelters  showing  ac- 

From   1892  Dr.   Coplin  was  pathologist  to  the  tual  production  for  11  months  and  estimated  pro- 

Philadelphia  Hospital.  He  was  director  of  the  duction  for  December,  was  1,849,000,000  pounds, 

department   of   public   health   and   charities   of  compared  with  1,684,000,000  pounds  in  1927.  The 

Philadelphia,   1905-07,  and  medical  director  of  1928  production  was  10  per  cent  higher  than  that 

the    Jefferson    Hospital,    1907-12.    During    the  Of  1927,  and  was  the  largest  peace-time  produc- 

World    War   he    served    in    the    United    States  tion  on  record.  The  estimated  smelter  production 

Army  as  head  of  a  base  hospital  in  Prance.  He  from  domestic  ores  for  December  as  reported  by 

had  an  international  reputation  as  an  authority  the  smelters  was  179,000,000   pounds  which   fs 

on  hygiene   and  sanitation.   Dr.   Coplin  wrote:  27,000,000  pounds  higher  than  the  average  for  the 

Manual  of  Pathology  (5th  ed.,  1911h>and  Text-  n  months  preceding. 

Book  of  Practical  Hygiene   (two  editions).  The  production  of  new  refined  copper  from  do- 

COPPEB.  In  1928  the  outstanding  feature  of  mestic  sources,  determined  in  the  same  manner 

the    copper    industry,    according    to    the    U.^  S.  as  smelter  production,  was  about   1,763,000,000 

Bureau  of  Mines,  was  the  heavy  domestic  with-  pounds,  compared  with  1,719,000,000  pounds  in 

drawals  made  during^  the  Blatter  part  of  the  year,  1927.  in  1923  the  production  of  new  refined  cop- 

which  caused  domestic  withdrawals  for  the  year  per  froin  domestic  and  foreign  sources  amounted 

to  be  the  highest  for  all  time,  with  the  exception  to    about   2,470,000,000   pounds,   compared   with 

of  1918.  The  price  of  copper  increased  throughout  2,326,000,000  pounds  in  1927,  an  increase  of  144,- 

the  year  from  a  monthly  average  of  13.96  cents  000,000  pounds  or  6  per  cent.  The  production  of 

a  pound  in  January,  to  15.9  cents  a  pound  in  secondary  copper  by  primary  refineries  increased 

November  and  approximately  the  same  in  Decem-  from    210,000,000   pounds   to   about   240,000,000 

ber,  according  to  the  American  Metal  M  arket.  De-  pounds  in   1928,  or  30,000,000  pounds,  so  that 

mand,  followed  by  the  highest  prices  that  had  the  total  primary  and  secondary  output  of  cop- 

per 


the  refineries  was  nearly  7  per  cent  higher 
jn  1927,  being  about  2,710,000,000 


been  paid  since  April,  1923,  brought  forth  a  re- 

sponse  from  the  mines  in  the  form  of  largely  in-  ,                           ,, 

creased  production.  Smelter  production  from  do-  pounds  compared  with  2,536,000,000  pounds. 

mestic  ores  increased  about  10  per  cent  during  The  imports  of  unmanufactured  copper  during 

the  year,  and  that  this  increase  is  largely  owing  1923,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 

to  heavy  production  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Domestic    Commerce,    amounted    to    787,073,640 

year,  was  shown  by  the  estimate  of  smelter  pro-  pounds,  a  monthly  rate  of  65,590,000  pounds  coin- 

duction  in  December,  179,000,000  pounds,  which  pareci   with   718,322,990   pounds   for   the   entire 

was  27,000,000  pounds  higher  than  the  monthly  year  1927,  a  monthly  rate  of  60,000,000  pounds, 

.  ____  _  __     £  __    n  ____    IT     __.«._»j.l,^    ,~,,  „  ,-,„  J  J-«~       A™    CJ>    4-~l*nr*  *      -_.                                .               _     "                ...                                              *•. 


average  for  the  11  months  preceding.  As  it  takes 
from   two  to  three  months   for  copper  .in   ore 


The    exports    of    metallic   copper    during    the 
calendar  year   1928   amounted  to   1,123,747,090 


mined  to  appear  as  refined  copper,  the  increased  polln<ls  compared  with  1,076,729,246  pounds  ex- 
mine  production  had  not  up  to  the  end  of  the  ported  during  the  year  1927.  In  1928,  948,309,- 
year  caused  as  large  an  increase  in  refinery  out-  890  pomids  of  refined  copper  in  ingots,  bars,  rods, 
put  as  it  had  in  smelter  output.  The  increased  alld£ther  forms  were  exported.  Of  this  quantity 
mine  production  was  not  made  soon  enough  to  Germanv  received  206,549,919  pounds,  the  high- 
save  the  producers  from  drawing  largely  on  their  t  amo;mt  the  United  Killgdo^  was'  nest  wfth 

£          T7^  nnn  AAA          ^~    „*    **„    t,  -?««,-«-   -i- 


pounds.  In  the  year  1927 

received  the  largest  amount,  221,841,647  pounds, 

ber  31.  The  drop  in  imports  of  refined  copper     the  United  Kingdom  was  next  with  182,565,499 
and  the  increase  in   exports   caused  a  further 
depletion  of  refined  stocks.  Blister  stocks  also 
were  decreased  in  1928.  See  FINANCIAL  KEVIEW. 
The  output  of  recoverable  copper  by  the  mines 


pounds,  and  France  was  third  with  111,957,106 
pounds. 

Refineries  reported  that  at  the  end  of  1928  ap- 
proximately 95,000,000  pounds  of  refined  copper 
In  the  United  States  in   1928"  was  about  905,-     were  in  stock,  a  decrease  from  171,000,000  pounds 


500  short  tons  as  compared  with  an  output  of  at  the  end  of  1927.  It  was  estimated  that  stocks 
8E4,980  tons  in  1927,  an  increase  of  about  10  per  of  blister  copper  at  the  smelters,  in  transit  to 
cent,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  figures,  refineries,  and  at  refineries,  and  materials  in 

NEW  REFINED  COPPER  WITHDRAWN  FROM  TOTAL    YEAR'S    SUPPLY    ON    DOMESTIC    ACCOUNT, 

1927-192~8,  IN  POUNDS 


1927 
1,719,000,000 

1928 
1  763,QOQ1_OOQ 

607  000,000 

707,000,000 

103,000,000 

70,000,000 

Stocks  of  new  risked  *copper  on  January  1   ...,..., 

146,000,000 

171,000,000 

Export®  of  reined  copper  (Ingots,  "bars,  rods,  or  other  forms.     December, 

1928,   estimated)    ,.  .        .        .      .                

2,575,000,000 
981,000,000 

2,711,000,000 
1,028,000,000 

Stocks,  December  31   

171,000,000 

95,000,000 

1,152,000,000 
1,423,QOO,000 

1,123,000,000 
1,588,000,000 
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process  of  refining,  would  be  about  378,000,000 
pounds  on  December  31,  compared  with  401,000,- 
000  pounds  at  the  end  of  1927,  a  decrease  of  23,- 
000,000  pounds.  Therefore,  a  decrease  of  99,000,- 
000  pounds  in  total  smelter  and  refinery  stocks 
was  indicated. 

The  quantity  of  new  refined  copper  withdrawn 
on  domestic  account  during  the  year  was  about  !„- 
588,000,000  pounds,  compared  with  1,423,000,000 
pounds  in  1927,  an  increase  of  165,000,000  pounds 
or  approximately  12  per  cent.  Domestic  with- 
drawals in  1928  were  the  highest  ever  recorded 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  1928.  The  method 
of  calculating  domestic  withdrawals  is  shown  in 
the  table  on  page  188. 

According  to  the  American  Bureau  of  Metal 
Statistics,  the  world's  production  of  copper  in 
1928  was  estimated  at  1,9163471  tons,  making  a 
world  record  and  compared  with  the  1927  pro- 
duction of  1,674,818  tons,  the  previous  record. 
This  authority  gave  the  United  States  production 
for  1928  as  1,060,094  tons,  a  high  record  that 
could  be  compared  with  971,123  tons  in  1926, 
the  previous  record,  and  847,419  tons  in  1927. 
Chile  was  the  next  largest  producer  with  an 
estimated  production  of  some  300,000  metric 
tons,  a  high  record.  See  METALLURGY. 

COPYBIGHT.  Registrations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1927-28,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Registrar  of  Copyrights,  num- 
bered 193,914,  as  compared  with  184,000  for  the 
preceding  year.  Of  these  77,081  were  classed  as 
books,  but'included  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  con- 
tributions to  periodicals^,  those  printed  in  the 
United  States  numbering  70,972,  those  printed 
abroad  in  a  foreign  language,  4405,  while  the 
remainder,  1704,  were  English  books  registered 
for  ad  interim  copyright.  The  chief  classes  of  the 
remaining  registrations,  in  order  of  numerical 
importance,  were:  Periodicals,  47,364  numbers; 
musical  compositions,  26,897;  prints  and  pictor- 
ial illustrations,  14,272;  photographs,  7968; 
dramatic  or  dranmtico-imisieal  compositions, 
4473;  works  of  art,  including  models  or  designs, 
3132;  maps,  2862;  drawings  or  plastic  works  of 
a  scientific  or  technical  character,  1705;  motion- 
picture  photoplays,  1288;  and  motion  pictures 
not  photoplays,  1016.  The  renewals  numbered 
5447  as  compared  -with  4686  in  title  preceding 
year.  The  fees  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$195,167.65.  The  total  number  of  articles  deposit- 
ed during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1928,  was 
310,209. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Registrar's  office  for 
the  fiscal  year  were  f 201,054.49;  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  salaries,  $182,959.53;  and  for  sup- 
plies, $1,495.64.  The  year's  business  showed  a 
substantial  increase  over  that  of  1927,  which 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  office  up  to 
that  time.  __ 

Copyright  legislation  was  enacted,  May  2d, 
1928,  to  increase  the  copyright  fee  for  registra- 
tion of  all  published  works  to  $2.  This  fee 
was  formerly  $1.  The  fee  for  an  unpublished 
work  remains  at  $1.  Fees  for  most  other  copy- 
right services  have  been  correspondingly  in- 
creased. It  was  stated  by  the  United  States  Regis- 
trar of  Copyrights  tlmt  one  copyright  proclama- 
tion had  been  issued  during  the  year  namely, 
in  behalf  of  citizens  of  Rumania,  May  14,  1928, 
including  protection  with  respect  to  the  me- 
chanical reprodue^^^  of  music,  under  Sec,  1 
(0)  of  the  Copyright  Ax£  of  I9Q9, 


COKAL  BEEFS.  See  GEOLOGY. 

COBCOBAlsr  ART  GALLEBY.  See  ABT  EX- 
HIBITIONS ;  ART  MUSEUMS. 

COBINTH,  GREECE,  EARTHQUAKE  AT.  See 
EARTHQUAKES. 

COBIT.  The  production  of  corn  in  1928  of  15 
countries  reporting  to  the  International  Instituie 
of  Agriculture,  Rome,  was  estimated  at  3,224,- 
801,000  bushels  as  compared  with  3,281,500,000 
"bushels  in  1927.  This  represented  an  increase  of 
0.9  per  cent  in  1028  over  the  yield  in  1927  and  a 
decrease  of  1.7  per  cent  from  the  average  yield 
for  the  five  years  1922-20.  The  area  devoted  to 
the  crop  in*  1928  was  reported  as  128,234,000 
acres,  or  3.3  per  cent  above  the  1928  acreage 
and  2.5  per  cent  above  that  of  the  five-year  period. 

The  1928  production  in  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant European  corn  producing  countries  was 
reported  as  follows:  Rumania,  99,874,000  bushels; 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  81,- 
214,000  bushels;  Italy,  62,285,000  bushels;  Hun- 
gary, 43,325,000  bushels;  Spain,  23,877,000 
bushels;  and  Bulgaria,  18,293,000  bushels.  Owing 
to  dry  weather  in  central  European  countries,  the 
European  crop  was  nearly  100,000,000  bushels  be- 
low the  crop  of  1927  and  185,000,000  bushels  be- 
low the  five-year  average  of  1923-27.  For  the 
crop  year  1927-28,  the  following  yields  were  re- 
ported by  the  leading  corn  growing  countries  of 
the  southern  hemisphere;  Argentina,  300,000,000 
bushels;  Union  of  South  Africa,  69,000,000 
bushels;  and  Australia  10,000,000  bushels.  Brazil 
for  the  three  years  1924-26  produced  an  average 
yearly  yield  of  162,600,000  bushels. 

The  production  of  Canada  in  1928  was  reported 
as  4,692,000  bushels  on  139,000  acres,  which  was 
over  10  per  cent  more  than  the  production  in  1927 
but  nearly  60  per  cent  below  the  five-year  average 
of  1922-20.  Largely  owing  to  the  damage  caused 
by  the  corn  borer  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the 
Canadian  acreage  the  past  two  years  was  reduced 
to  about  one-half  the  area  grown  in  earlier  years. 
The  average  annual  yield  for  the  five-year  period 
was  11,556,000  bushels. 

The  corn  production  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  Dec.  14,  1928,  was  2,839,- 
959,000  bushels  on  100,761,000  acres,  the  rate 
per  acre  being  28.2  bushels.  In  1927  the  yield  was 
2,763,093,000  bushels,  the  area  98,393,000  acres 
and  the  average  yield  per  acre  28.1  bushels.  On 
the  basis  of  the  average  farm  price  Dec.  1,  1928, 
which  was  75.1  cents  per  bushel,  the  total  value 
of  the  crop  was  $2,132,991,000  as  against  $1»997»- 
759,000  in  1927  when  the  corresponding  price  was 
72.3  cents  per  bushel.  The  highest-producing 
States  and  their  yields  in  1§28  were  as  follows: 
Iowa,  476,012,000  bushels;  Illinois,  307,488,000 
bushels;  Nebraska,  212,701,000  bushels j  Mis- 
souri, 181,540,000  bushels;  Kansas,  179,118,000 
bushels;  Indiana,  161,322,000  bushels;  Min- 
nesota, 143,115,000  bushels;  and  Ohio,  136,725,- 
000  bushels.  All  other  States  reported  yields  of 
less  than  100,000,000  bustala. 

The  following  States  reported  the  highest  acre- 
ages: Iowa,  11,174,000  acres;  Illinois,  0,570,000 
acres;  Nebraska,  8,iS7,000  acres;  Kansas,  6,634,- 
000  acres;  Missouri,  6,260,000  acres;  Texas,  4,- 
722,000  acres;  Indiana,  4,583,000  acres;  and 
South  Dakota  4,469,000  acres.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  ranged  from  10.5  bushels  in  Georgia  to 
40  busliels  i$  Idaho.  In  the  leading  States  above 
mentioned  tSsfe  range  in  average  yield  per  acre 
w*w$  fxttii'23.8  foasaels  in  Nebraska  to  42.®  bushels 
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in  Iowa.  The  eastern  Corn  Belt  States  showed  a 
much  larger  production  of  corn  in  1928  than  in 
1927,  while  the  cotton  States  showed  a  marked 
reduction.  The  average  farm  price  per  bushel  in 
the  different  States  on  Dec.  1,  1928,  ranged  from 
61  cents  in  North  Dakota  to  $1.35  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. In  only  20  States  was  the  price  a  dollar 
or  higher.  The  range  in  the  eight  highest-produc- 
ing States  was  from  62  cents  to  76  cents  per 
hushel. 

A  report  on  the  utilization  of  the  corn  crop 
of  1927  in  the  United  States,  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  indicated  that  2,320,343,- 
000  bushels  were  produced  for  grain,  30,312,000 
tons  for  silage,  and  11,055,000  acres  were  used  for 
hogging  down,  grazing,  and  forage.  Approximate- 
ly 84  per  cent  of  the  acreage  was  devoted  to  grain 
production,  4  per  cent  to  silage  production,  and 
11  per  cent  to  grazing  and  other  purposes.  The 
results  of  another  study  made  by  the  department 
indicated,  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  4778 
farms,  that  the  average  cost  of  production  in 
1927  in  the  United  States  was  70  cents  per  bushel 
of  ear  corn.  A  comparison  of  production  costs  for 
the  six  years  1922-27  showed  that  the  annual 
cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  corn  varied  from 
$23.01  in  1922  to  $24.97  in  1925  and  the  cost  per 
bushel  from  66  cents  in  1922  to  84  cents  in  1924. 
In  the  West  North  Central  and  Western  States, 
where  the  yields  were  relatively  .good  in  1927, 
the  cost  of  production  was  11  cents  and  9  cents 
less  than  in  1926;  and  in  the  East  North  Central 
and  South  Central  States,  with  yields  lower 
than  in  1926,  the  cost  per  bushel  was  7  cents 
higher. 

The  international  market  situation  in  the  fall 
of  1928,  in  view  of  the  reduced  crop  in  Europe, 
the  relatively  high  prices  for  Argentine  corn,  and 
the  low  stocks  of  old  corn  on  hand  seemed  to 
indicate  fair  prices  in  the  United  States.  The 
stock  of  corn  on  farms  in  the  United  States  Nov. 
1,  1928,  was  only  53,939,000  bushels,  or  1.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  crop  and  the  lowest  since  1917. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  the 
United  States  exported  18,374,000  bushels  of  corn, 
259,000  barrels  of  cornmeal  and  7,240,000  pounds 
of  corn  products  for  table  use.  The  imports  dur- 
ing the  same  period  amounted  to  5,463,000 
bushels. 

Research  work  was  continued  during  the  year 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agricul- 
tural experimental  states,  and  other  agencies  to 
provide  a  better  and  greater  utilization  of  farm 
waste  materials,  including  those  of  the  corn  crop. 
An  estimate  of  the  supply  of  farm  wastes,  made 
in  this  connection,  placed  the  annual  production 
of  corn  stalks  in  the  United  States  at  100,000,- 
000  tons  and  of  corn  cobs  at  20,000,000  tons. 
Farmers  located  in  the  areas  invaded  by  the 
European  corn  borer,  especially  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  are  modifying  their  methods  of  corn 
growing  and  utilization,  in  addition  to  clearing 
up  their  fields  to  keep  the  pest  in  check.  The 
extra  labor  involved  in  the  control  of  the  borer 
itel^fe  to  change  cropping  systems  and  methods 
aiutife  many  instances  to  reduce  the  acreage.  See 


The  national  eora-lrasking  championship  in 
3928  was  won  by  Walter  Olson  of  Illinois,  who 
husked  26.62  bu&helQ  in  80  minutes.  As  announced 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Ira  Martin,  an  Ohio  farmer,  broke  his 
own  three-year  record  as  world  champion  corn 
grower  by  producing1  in  1928,  1762  bushels  on  10 


acres  as  compared  with  1686.6  bushels  in  1926, 
his  previous  highest  yield. 

CORiN"  BOBER,  EUROPEAN.  See  AGEICULTUEAL 
EXTENSION  WOKK;  AGRICULTURE;  CORN;  ENTO- 
MOLOGY, ECONOMIC. 

CORNELL  tTNTVERSITY.  A  non-sectarian 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Ithaca,  K.  Y.;  founded  in  1865.  There 
were  5387  students  enrolled  in  the  autumn  ses- 
sion of  1928,  distributed  as  follows:  Graduate 
school,  602;  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  1901; 
law,  189;  medicine,  257;  architecture,  190;  en- 
gineering, 1007;  veterinary  medicine,  134;  agri- 
culture, 625;  home  economics,  482.  Of  these 
students  1299  were  women.  For  the  summer  ses- 
sion the  registration  was  2150.  The  faculty, 
composed  of  1106  members,  had  288  professors, 
202  assistant  professors,  13  lecturers,  386  in- 
structors, and  217  assistants.  The  productive 
funds  on  June  30,  1928,  were  $21,230,391.  The 
income  applicable  to  current  expenses  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  approximately  $7,000,000,  in- 
cluding $2,038,000  of  State,  and  $335,000  of 
Federal,  appropriations.  Gifts  amounting  to  $4,- 
034,500  were  received  in  the  year  1927-28.  The 
lands  and  buildings  were  valued  at  $10,576,000 
and  the  equipment  at  $4,030,800.  The  library 
contained  780,000  volumes. 

Appointments  to  the  faculty  included  those  of 
Madison  Bentley  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
who  succeeded  the  late  E.  B.  Titchener  in  the 
Sage  professorship  of  psychology,  and  Mortimer 
W.  Eaynor  and  William  L.  Russell  as  pro- 
fessors of  psychiatry  in  the  medical  college 
(New  York  City) ;  Prof.  T.  F.  Tout  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester  was  the  Messenger  lec- 
turer on  the  Evolution  of  Civilization,  while  the 
George  Fisher  Baker  non-resident  lecturers  in 
chemistry  were  Prof.  George  Barger  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Prof.  Hans  Pringsheim  of  Berlin. 
The  faculty  lost  by  death  the  following  profes- 
sors: T.  F.  Crane,  Romance  languages,  emeri- 
tus; I.  P.  Roberts,  agriculture,  emeritus;  N.  M. 
Shaffer,  surgery,  emeritus;  F.  S.  Meara,  medi- 
cine; and  J.  G.  Pertsch,  Jr.,  electrical  engineer- 
ing. 

Building  construction  during  the  year  includ- 
ed progress  on  the  new  $2,000,000  women's 
residential  halls,  and  some  progress  toward  the 
erection  of  the  Cornell  war  memorial  group  of 
men's  dormitories;  a  new  plant  industry  build- 
ing was  started;  a  new  bridge  over  Fall  Creek 
Gorge  was  erected;  and  two  new  bells  for  the 
Cornell  chimes  "were  installed.  An  appropriation 
of  $70,294  by  the  Heckseher  Foundation  for 
Research  at  Cornell  University,  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of"  Trustees,  provided  for  42  sepa- 
rate research  projects  to  be  conducted  during 
1928-29.  The  funds  were  to  be  devoted  to  re- 
searches in  the  natural  sciences,  particularly  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  including  a  coSrdinated 
attack  on  problems  intolved  in  radiation. 
Twenty-six  tuition  scholarships  were  awarded 
to  students  in  the  Cornell  Law  School  for  1928- 
29,  15  of  which  furnished  free  tuition  and  the 
others  half  the  cost  of  tuition.  President  of  the 
University,  Livingston  Farrand,  LL.D. 

CORONA.  See  ASTRONOMY. 

COBSOK",  OSCAR  TAYLOR.  American  educator, 
lecturer  and  author,  died  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
April  14.  He  was  born  near  Camden,  Ohio,  May 
3,  1857,  and  studied  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. After  teaching  in  country  schools, 
1875-78,  and  serving  as  principal  of  high  schools 
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and  superintendent  of  schools  at  Camden,  Gran- 
ville,  and  Cambridge,  Ohio,  lie  became,  in  1892, 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools  of  Ohio. 
He  remained  in  that  office  until  1898.  In  the 
meantime,  in  1895,  he  had  become  editor  of  The 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly.  He  held  the  editor- 
ship 23  years.  Dr.  Corson,  who  received  the  de- 
gree of  LLJX  from  Wooster  University  in  1907, 
devoted  his  later  years  to  lecturing  and  writing 
on  education.  In  1898  lie  was  elected  president 
of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  in 
1900  president  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. He  wrote;  Ohio  State  School  Reports 
(C  vols.,  1892-98)  and  Our  PuUia  Schools. 

COSMIC  BAYS.  See  PHYSICS. 

COSTA  BICA,  kos'ta  reka.  A  republic  of 
Central  America  lying  between  Nicaragua  and 
Panama,  and  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  on 
the  east  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west. 
Capital,  San  Jos6. 

AEEA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  23,000  square  miles.  On  May  II,  1927,  for  the 
first  time  in  35  years,  a  general  population  cen- 
sus was  begun  in  Costa  Klea,  almost  800  persons 
being  employed  in  the  work.  The  last  general 
population  census  made  in  1892  showed  the 
population  of  Costa  Rica  at  the  time  to  be  243,- 
205.  Official  reports  of  the  1927  census  published 
in  the  Spring  of  1928  placed  the  total  population 
at  471,524. 

In  1926  the  movement  of  population  was: 
Births,  21,889;  deaths,  10,813;  marriages,  3705. 
In  the  same  year  the  immigrants  numbered 
0402  and  the  emigrants,  5894.  The  populations 
of  the  larger  cities  according  to  the  census  of 
1927  were  as  follows:  San  Jose,  50,580;  Alajuela, 
8496;  Cartago,  14,883;  Heredia,  7631;  Liberia, 
3161;  Lim6n,  15,624;  and  Puntarenas,  7790. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
compulsory,  and  the  elementary  schools  are  under 
local  councils,  but  subventioned  by  the  central 
Government.  In  1920  there  were  4tJ8  elementary 
schools  open,  with  1437  teachers  and  42,031  pu- 
pils enrolled.  The  average  attendance  was  38,- 
099.  For  secondary  instruction  there  are  at 
San  Jos£  a  lyceum  for  boys  with  500  pupils 
and  a  college  for  girls  with  472  pupils.  The 
normal  school  at  Heredia  had  343  students. 
There  are  two  colleges  located  at  Cartago  and 
Alajuela,  There  are  also  professional  schools  of 
pharmacy,  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry. 

PRODUCTION.  The  chief  occupation  in  the  coun- 
try is  agriculture,  although  there  are  large  areas 
not  yet  cleared  that  contain  valuable  cabinet 
woods.  Coffee  and  bananas  are  the  principal 
agricultural  products.  Cacao  and  sugar,  once  of 
considerable  value,  are  playing  an  ever-decreas- 
ing part  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  The 
coffee  exports  in  1927  amounted  to  16,153,980 
kilos  and  in  the  same  year  7,853,000  bunches  of 
bananas  were  exported.  The  volume  of  banana 
exports  reached  its  peak  in  1913  and  has  steadily 
decreased  since  that  time,  owing  to  the  Panama 
disease  and  the  abandonment  of  exhausted  lands, 
Gold  and  silver  mining  are  also  important  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  being  carried  on  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  are  also  deposits  of  mangan- 
ese ore  near  the  Pacific. 

COMMERCE.  Exports  in  1,927  were  valued  at 
75,233,331  colones  and  imports  at  65,243,136 
colones,  thus  giving  a  considerable  balance  in 
favor  of  national  exports.  The  imports  readied 
the  largest  amount  yet  recorded,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  about  9,939,000  colone®  over  tkoee  of 


1926.  The  weight  of  exports  was  next  to  that  of 
1925,  being  10,666,085  kilos,  in  addition  to  14,- 
279  head  of  cattle.  The  latter  figure  evidenced 
considerable  increase — 8190  head — over  cattle 
exports  in  1926.  The  United  States  supplied 

57.6  per  cent  of  the  1927  imports  and  Germany 

38.7  per  cent. 

FINANCE.  The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  re- 
ported an  increase  in  almost  all  classes  of 
revenue  for  the  year  1927,  the  total  receipts  be- 
ing 30,584,123  colones  as  against  budget  esti- 
mates of  25,680,454  colones.  The  sources  of 
revenue  were:  Custom  house  receipts,  16,187,- 
155  colones;  liquor  tax,  5,178,840;  income  from 
National  Railway,  2,563,879;  revenue  from  ba- 
iiana  trade,  306^032;  other  sources,  6,348,216. 
The  expenditures  totaled  23,319,189  colones,  as 
against  budget  estimates  of  23,694,641.  A  satis- 
factory surplus  was  therefore  recorded.  Ac- 
cording to  data  submitted  by  the  President  in  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  1928,  the  public  debt  of  Costa  Rica  on 
Dec.  31,  1927,  amounted  to  80,047,942  colones. 
This  figure  showed  a  reduction  in  the  public 
debt  of  7,465,184  colones  over  the  total  for  Jan. 
1,  1924. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1926  there  entered  the 
ports  of  the  Republic  679  ships  of  1,304,313  tons, 
and  cleared  676  ships  of  1,303,231  tons.  The 
length  of  railways  was  413  miles  of  which  81 
miles  were  State  owned.  In  1926  there  were 
2174  miles  of  roads  partially  suitable  for  motor 
traffic.  In  1925  there  were  2189  miles  of  telegraph 
wire  and  2173  telephone  instruments  in  use. 
In  1927  there  were  1480  automobiles  registered. 

GOVEEHMEHT.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  president  who  is  elected  for  four  years  and 
who  carries  on  his  administration  through  seven 
secretaries  of  state  appointed  by  him  and  re- 
sponsible to  him;  legislative  power  in  a  cham- 
ber of  representatives  called  the  Constitutional 
Congress  with  43  deputies,  elected  for  four 
years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years.  Voting 
for  president,  deputies,  and  municipal  officers 
is  secret,  direct,  and  free.  President  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1928,  Don  Ricardo  Jimenez,  elected 
on  Dec.  7,  1923;  assumed  office,  May  8S  1924, 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  He  was  succeeded  on 
May  8,  1928  by  Cleto  Gonzalez  Viquez,  who  was 
elected  on  Feb.  12,  1928,  for  the  term  1D28-32. 
On  June  27,  1928,  Congress  approved  a  measure, 
which  was  later  signed  by  the  President,  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  department  of  labor 
and  social  welfare,  which  shall  have  as  its 
principal  functions  the  following:  **The  prepa- 
ration of  a  labor  code  setting  forth  regulations 
for  labor  contracts,  savings  and  pension  plans, 
organization  of  the  labor  office,  labor  associa- 
tions, the  housing  of  laborers,  and  conciliatory 
and  arbitral  proceedings;  tibe  organization  of 
a  sendee  for  the  inspection  of  mines  and  in- 
dustries, labor  in  general,  indtistrial  and  pro- 
fessional instruction,  and  insurance  and  social 
welfare;  the  inspection  and  tbe  execution  of 
labor  and  social  welfare  laws;  and  the  founda- 
tion and  organkati<»  of  an  institute  of  social 
studies.** 

HISTOBY.  On  February  12  Costa  Kica  held  a 

g residential  election,  the  two  candidates  Being 
leto  Gonxilas  Viquez  of  the  National  Union 
party  and  Carlos  Maria  Jimenez  who  was  nom- 
inated by,  t3ie  Bepublicans.  Seftor  Viqmz  was 
elected  .iuod  assumed  for  the  second  time  the 
duties  of  President  on  May  8.  The  new  President 
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was  born  in  1858  and  was  educated  to  follow  the 
legal  profession.  In  the  important  posts  of  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  as  Minister  of  Finance,  For- 
eign Affairs,  Promotion,  and  the  Interior,  he  had 
been  a  valuable  factor  in  the  achievement  of  im- 
portant legislative  and  administrative  reforms. 
He  served  as  President  for  the  term  1900-10. 
Dr.  Manuel  Castro  Quesada  presented  his  creden- 
tials as  Minister  from  Costa  Rica  to  the  United 
States  on  October  8. 

For  COSTA  RIGA  AND  MONROE  DOCTRINE,  see 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

COST  OP  LIVING-.  See  STATISTICS. 

COTTON.  The  Crop  Eeporting  Board  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Dec.  8,  1928, 
estimated  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  at  14,373,000  bales,  an  increase  of 
1,418,000  bales  over  the  crop  of  1927,  and  of  852,- 
000  over  the  5-year  average,  1922-26.  The  average 
yield  of  lint  per  acre  was  estimated  at  151.8 
pounds,  a  slight  decrease  from  the  5-year  period. 
About  47,000,000  acres  were  planted  to  cotton  in 
1928,  and  after  considerable  abandonment,  due 
to  various  causes,  45,326,000  acres  were  left  for 
harvest.  The  farm  value  of  the  lint  was  estimated 
at  $1,291,589,000  and  that  of  the  seed  at  $231,- 
933,000,  making  the  estimated  total  value  of  the 
crop  $1,523*512,000.  On  Sept.  12,  1928,  Com- 
merce and  Finance  issued  an  estimate  of  the  cot- 
ton crop  of  the  United  States  for  1928  as  14,152,- 
000  bales.  This  followed  a  government  estimate 
on  September  1  of  14,439,000  bales.  Tattersall's 
Cotton  Trade  tie-view  for  Dec.  19,  1928,  estimated 
the  hold-over  of  American  cotton  at  5,100,000 
bales.  This  with  the  estimated  crop  of  14^373,000 
balets  would  make  a  world's  supply  of  American 
cotton  of  about  19,500,000  bales,  with  an  estimat- 
ed consumption  of  14,900,000  bales. 

In  practically  every  important  cotton-produc- 
ing country,  the  area  planted  to  cotton  was  about 
7.5  per  cent  greater  than  in  1927,  when  68,761,- 
OUO  acres  were  planted  to  that  crop.  In  many 
countries  there  were  crop  losses  due  to  various 
causes,  and  it  was  not  expected  that  the  total 
crop  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  1927. 
The  estimated  crop  of  India  for  1928  was  about 
5,500,000  bales  and  of  Egypt,  1,490,000  bales,  or 
21,413,000  bales  for  the  three  leading  cotton- 
producing  countries. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated  the 
world's  production  of  commercial  cotton  in  1927 
at  23,370,000  bales.  The  principal  producing  coun- 
tries and  their  crops  were  reported  by  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  as 
follows:  United  States,  12,789,000;  India,  4,- 
580,000;  Egypt,  1,252,000;  and  Union  of  Soviet 
KepuMics,  1)83,000  bales.  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
is  reported  to  have  produced  128,000,  Uganda, 
112,000;  Brazil,  492,000;  Mexico,  156',000;  and 
Korea,  143,000  bales.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
reported  tie  crop  ot*  the  United  States  for  1927 
as  12^50,000  bales. 

The  accompanying  table  shows,  by  States,  the 
cotton  crop  of  tke  United  States  for  1927,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  estimated 
crop  for  192H,  and  the  quantity  reported  ginned 
to  Dee,  13,  1928: 

In  the  accompanying  table,  under  the  ginning 
report,  there  are  included  559,741  round  bales 
that  are  counted  as  half  bales.  In  the  figures 
given  for  the  estimated  crop  of  Arizona,  22,332 


States 

United  States    .*. 
Alabama     .... 
A.rizon3i     .    ... 

Crop,  1927 

500-lb. 
"bales 
12,950,473 
1,192,262 
91,589 

Estimated 
Crop,  1928 

500-lb. 
bales 
14,373,000 
1,090,000 
134,000 

Reported 
Ginned, 
December 
13,  1928 

Running 
bales 
13,148,411 
1,058,696 
107,657 

Arkansas    .... 
California     .  .  . 
Florida     .    ... 

999,657 
91,177 
16  496 

1,215,000 
155,000 
20,000 

1,073,380 
130,616 
19,641 

Georgia     

1,099,568 

1,020,000 

1,008,925 

Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri     .... 
New   Mexico    . 
North    Carolina 
Oklahoma      .  .  . 
South    Carolina 
Tennessee     .  .  . 
Texas      

547,437 
1,355,098 
114,125 
65,249 
860,876 
1,036,606 
729,942 
358,755 
4,354,621 

685,000 
1,470,000 
146,000 
70,000 
840,000 
1,180,000 
725,000 
420,000 
5,150,000 

675,035 
1,392,842 
106,617 
63,982 
800,202 
1,046,532 
711,438 
358,095 
4,551,341 

Virginia    
All   others    .  -  . 

30,432 
6,583 

44,000 
9,000 

39,999 
3,513 

bales  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  are  included. 
The  estimated  crop  of  American-Egyptian  cot- 
ton, practically  all  of  which  is  grown  in  Arizona, 
is  29,000  bales.  The  crop  of  Lower  California, 
which  is  usually  marketed  through  California,  is 
estimated  at  83,000  bales,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  totals. 

During  the  cotton  year  which  ended  July  31, 
1928,  there  were  crushed  by  oil  mills  in  the 
United  States  4,653,863  tons  of  cottonseed. 
Among  the  products  derived  from  the  seed  were: 
876,498  bales  of  linters;  1,319,946  tons  of  hulls; 
2,093,127  tons  of  oil  meal  and  cake;  and  1,476,- 
535,672  pounds  of  oil;  besides  a  certain  amount 
of  other  products. 

Exports  of  cotton  and  linters  for  the  year  end- 
ed July  31,  1928,  amounted  to  7,733,177  bales. 
The  consumption  of  domestic  cotton  by  mills  in 
the  United  States  for  the  same  period  was  6,- 
832,689  bales.  The  principal  exports  were  to; 
United  Kingdom,  1,430,539;  Germany,  2,093,849; 
France,  895,682,-  Italy,  690,095;  other  European 
countries,  1,233,472;  and  Japan,  959,474  bales. 
During  the  same  period  there  were  imported  from 
Egypt,  201,856;  Peru,  23,319;  China,  62,888; 
Mexico,  22,844;  and  British  India,  i£t>,663  bales. 
Of  the  cotton  used  by  American  mills,  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  was  consumed  in  mills  in  the 
cotton  States,  5,113,999  bales,  as  contrasted  with 
1,435,947,  in  New  England  and  282,743  bales  in 
all  other  States.  Of  the  36,374,000  spindles  in 
the  United  States,  30,596,840  were  active  in  No- 
vember, 17,906,874  of  which  were  located  in  the 
cottong-growing  States,  11,395,480  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  1,294,846  in  the  other  States.  The  per- 
centage of  idle  spindles  was  greatest  for  New 
England  and  the  average  number  of  hours  per 
spindle  was  likewise  lowest. 

Due  to  cold  weather  and  excessive  rains  over 
much  of  the  cotton  area  of  the  United  States  in  the 
spring  of  1928,  planting  was  greatly  delayed  and 
in  many  regions  extensive  replanting  was  neces- 
sary. Drought  affected  the  crop  in  parts  of  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  and  boll-weevil  damage  was  gen- 
erally more  severe  than  for  several  years  past. 
These  and  other  factors  were  responsible  for  a 
considerable  abandonment,  and  while  the  area 
planted  to  cotton  in  1928  was  greater  byT1.4 
per  cent  than  in  1927,  the  area  harvested  was 
about  4  per  cent  below  that  of  the  record  crop 
of  1926. 

The  extension  of  cotton  growing  in  the  plateau 
region  of  northwestern  Texaa  continued  to 
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threaten  the  profitable  production  in  some  of  the 
more  humid  regions.  Extensive  areas  suited  to 
the  crop,  large  fields  that  permit  machine  cul- 
tivation, mechanical  methods  of  harvesting  the 
crop,  and  freedom  from  boll-weevil  injury  have 
favored  cotton  growing  in  this  region.  Low  rain- 
fall in  the  plateau  is  a  hazard  for  cotton  produc- 
tion, but  the  moisture  requirement  of  the  crop 
lias  been  found  less  than  in  some  lower  elevations. 
Thirteen  counties  in  northwestern  Texas  produced 
more  than  150,000  bales  in  1027  that  were  not 
reported  as  growing  cotton  in  1J122.  Many  ad- 
jacent counties  have  greatly  increased  their 
production  since  the  new  methods  have  come 
into  use. 

The  pink  bollworm,  which  had  been  eradicated 
from  areas  in  Louisiana  and  eastern  Texas 
{\'KAR  BOOK,  1918,  p.  160),  was  discovered  in 
December,  1927,  in  west-central  Texas  near  the 
western  extension  of  continuous  cotton  culture. 
Quarantines  were  immediately  established  and 
eradication  measures  were  undertaken  for  the 
control  of  this  pest.  Congress  appropriated  $5,- 
000,000  for  putting  in  effect  eradication  methods 
which  include  the  prohibition  of  growing  cotton 
in  the  infested  areas.  For  1928  Texas  must  as- 
sume one-half  the  cost  of  losses  due  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton-free  zones. 

An  analysis  of  data  on  the  mill  consumption  of 
cotton  has  shown  that  the  United  States  pro- 
duces too  much  of  its  crop  that  is  very  short 
staple  and  not  enough  middling  or  strict  mid- 
dling to  meet  the  demand.  Studies  were  made  in 
Georgia  and  in  an  area  in  southwestern  Okla- 
homa and  adjacent  Texas,  and  it  was  found  that 
78  per  cent  of  the  Georgia  crop  of  1927  was  %- 
inch  or  less  in  length  and  about  2%  per  cent  of 
the  entire  crop  was  untenderable  by  reason  of 
being  %  inch  or  less.  In  the  Oklahoma-Texas 
area  44  per  cent  of  crop  was  %-inch  or  less 
and  18  per  cent  was  untenderable  as  being  *%fi 
inch  or  less.  In  all  of  the  studies  middling  and 
fnij>erlor  grades  were  found  well  represented,  and 
in  the  Oklahoma-Texas  area  II  per  cent  of  the 
crop  was  31^-ineIi  staple.  This  was  believed  to 
indit-ate  the  possibility  of  producing  better  staple 
at  little  or  no  increase  in  cost.  In  many  regions 
quantity  rather  than  quality  production  is  pre- 
ferred, and  the  problem  was  to  determine  the 
combination  of  yield  and  length  of  staple  that 
will  give  the  best  return  to  the  grower.  Congress 
provided  for  reports  on  supplies  of  cotton  by 
grade  and  staple.  This  would  furnish  mills  with 
information  as  to  sources  where  superior  fibre 
can  be  obtained  and  ultimately  it  should  bring 
about  better  prices  to  the  grower. 

The  cotton  industry  in  Great  Britain  continued 
to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  Of  about  38,000,000 
spindles  \\hich  used  American  cotton,  only  about 
(Jr)  per  cent  were  in  full  operation  during  the 
year.  The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association, 
the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Corporation,  and 
other  agencies  were  continuing  their  efforts  to 
increase  cotton  production  within  the  British 
Empire  and  thus  become  less  dependent  on  tfee 
United  States.  In  1918-10  the  cotton  produc- 
tion of  the  Empire,  exclusive  of  India,  was  84,- 
522  bales.  This  was  gradually  increased  to  431,- 
438  bales  in  1025-20.  The  crop  of  1020-27  was 
reduced  to  361,318  bales  by  reason  of  low  prices, 
unfavorable  weather*  lack  of  selected  seed,  etc. 
The  principal  producing  countries  and  their  crops 
for  1926-27  were:  Anglo-Egyptian  Sodas,  148,- 


118;  Nigeria,  27,464;  Uganda,  131,728;  and 
Union  of  South  Africa,  10,242  bales. 

The  Cotton  Industry  Act,  which  levied  a  tax 
of  about  12  cents  on  "every  bale  of  cotton  con- 
sumed by  Briti&h  mills,  expired  in  July,  1028. 
Mills  representing  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
spindles  in  Great  Britain  voted  in  favor  of  a 
continuation  of  the  act,  and  a  bill  which  provided 
for  a  levy  of  6  cents  per  bale  was  parsed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  April  27.  Under  the  "orig- 
inal act,  the  Empire  Cntton  Growing  Corporation 
was  created  and  it  was  quite  active  in  fostering 
research,  transportation  facilities,  marketing, 
financing  plantations,  and  other  operations  in 
connection  with  cotton  production  within  the 
British  Empire. 

The  Indian  Cotton  Cess  Act  of  1923,  which 
levied  a  tax  of  4  annas  (about  8  cents),  was 
amended  in  1920  to  a  levy  of  2  annas  on  every 
bale  of  cotton  exported  or  consumed  in  mills 
in  India.  The  funds  derived  under  this  Act  are 
turned  over  to  the  Indian  Central  Committee 
for  its  work  in  cotton  marketing,  statistical, 
agricultural,  and  technological  research  on  cot- 
ton and  in  the  training  of  research  workers.  Con- 
siderable progress  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee. Marketing  conditions  were  "improved  and 
cotton  crop  forecasts  were  extended  to  include 
a  number  of  additional  provinces.  It  was  believed 
that  the  crop  data  thus  reported  were  much  more 
accurate  than  in  the  past. 

Progress  was  made  in  the  improvement  of  In- 
dian cottons  and  a  beginning  made  in  establish- 
ing grades  for  the  more  important  varieties 
grown. 

In  Egypt,  the  Government  continued  to  limit 
the  area  to  be  planted  to  cotton,  and  to  supervise 
the  management  of  the  crop,  its  marketing,  etc. 
Templeton,  who  had  studied  for  five  years  the 
matter  of  rationing  cotton  in  Egypt,  foiind  some 
decided  advantages  for  this  method  over  annual 
planting  in  that  country.  While  blooming  begins 
about  the  same  time  for  each  crop,  the  curve  of 
abundant  blooming  is  in  favor  of  the  ratooned 
plants.  The  maximum  of  effective  blooming  of  the 
ratooned  plants  was  earlier  and  the  crop  was  ad- 
vanced by  about  six  weeks,  both  of  which  are 
factors  that  are  of  great  advantage  under  pink 
bollworm  conditions  as  they  occur  in  Egypt. 
Higher  yields  and  less  bollworm  infestation  were 
observed  in  most  places,  and  there  was  MO  de- 
crease in  the  quality  of  the  Hue  due  to  ratoon- 
ing.  Cost  of  production  was  materially  reduced 
and  pure-line  strains  were  more  readily  main- 
tained where  ratooning  was  adopted.  Important 
differences  were  found  necessary  in  the  practices 
adopted  for  irrigating  ratooned  and  annually 
planted  cotton.  The  Egyptian  Government  was  re- 
ported to  be  preparing  for  the  establishment  of 
cotton  mille  to  supply  local  demands  for  cloth. 

Owing  to  the  limited  demand  for  Sea  Island 
cotton,  experiments  were  in  progress  in  Fiji  with 
various  types  of  kidney  cottons  from  New  Guinea 
and  two  or  threw  have  beea  found  promising, 
The  quality  of  the  fibre  was  said  to  be  better  than 
American  middling  and  the  crop  does  not  re- 
quire the  care  that  is  mcemry  for  Sea  Island. 
Practically  all  the  Sea  Island  cotton  produced 
in  1028  was  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
exports  frcws  the  British  West  Indies  from  Ja»* 
1  to  Oct.  31,  1$S8»  were  about  2700  bales. 

GOTTOH    3OLXi    WEEVU*.    See 
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COTTOH  TEXTILE  STBIKE.  See  STEIKES 
AND  LOCKOUTS. 

COTJLTEB,  kol'ter,  JOHN  MEBLE.  American 
botanist  and  educator,  died  at  Yonkers,  1ST.  Y., 
December  23.  He  was  born  at  Ningpo,  China,  Nov. 
20,  1851;  graduated  from  Hanover  College  in 
1870;  and  worked  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  as 
botanist  on  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1872-73. 
Appointed  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  1874, 
he  remained  at  Hanover  until  1879,  when  he 
was  made  professor  of  biology  at  Wabash  Col- 
lege. Indiana  University  elected  him  president, 
and  professor  of  botany*  in  1891,  and  two  years 
later  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Lake  Forest 
University.  Transferring  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  In  1896,  as  professor  and  head  of 
the  botany  department,  he  remained  at  that 
institution  until  1925,  when  he  became  ad- 
viser at  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  of 
Plant  Research,  at  Yonkers,  a  post  which  he  re- 
tained until  his  death.  Dr.  Coulter  was  also  prin- 
icpal  of  the  Bay  View  Summer  University,  1893- 
96,  and  of  the  Winona  Summer  School,  1895-98. 
ITe  was  awarded  Ph.D.  degrees  by  Hanover  in 
1882  and  by  Indiana  University  in  1884.  Be- 
sides being  a  member  of  several  European  and 
American  scientific  societies,  he  was  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
general  secretary  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1901,  and 
president  in  1918,  and  president  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America,  1897-98,  while  he  served  on 
the  National  Research  Council  from  1923  until 
his  death.  In  addition  to  his  research  and  educa- 
tional work,  Dr.  Coulter  lectured  frequently,  be- 
ing particularly  interested  in  explaining  the 
harmony  between  religion  and  science.  Having 
aided  in  the  foundation  of  the  Botanical  Gazette 
in  1875,  he  served  as  editor  for  many  years,  con- 
tributing to  it  and  other  periodicals.  He  super- 
vised the  botany  department  in  the  first  (1903} 
and  second  (1914)  editions  of  the  NEW  INTER- 
NATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing books:  Manual  of  Rocky  Mountain  Botany 
(1885,  rev,  ed.  1909)  ;  Manual  of  Texan  Botany 
(1891);  Plant  Relations  (1899,  3d  ed.  rev., 
1910);  Plant  Structures  (1899,  2d  ed,,  1904); 
Plant  Studies  (1902,  2d  ed.,  1904)  ;  Morphol- 
ogy of  Oymnosperms,  with  Charles  J.  Chamber- 
lain (1901);  Morphology  of  Angiosperms,  with 
Chamberlain  (1903);  A  Text-Book  of  Botany 
(1906) ;  Elementary  Studies  in  Botany  (1913) ; 
Fundamentals  of  Plant  Breeding  (1914) ;  Evolu- 
tion m  Beso  Plants  (1914)  ;  and  Plant  Genetics 
(1918). 

COTTlSrCIL-MAlTAaEE.  PLAlff.  See  MUNICI- 
PAL GOVERNMENT. 

COUBTNEYy  kdrt'nl,  WILLIAM  LEONABD.  Eng- 
lish author,  editor,  and  critic,  died  November  1. 
Be  was  born  at  Poona,  India,  Jan.  5,  1850,  and 
after  attending  Somersetshire  College,  Bath,  he 
entered  University  College,  Oxford,  in  1868, 
where  he  WOE  scholastic  honors,  being  elected  Fel- 
low of  Merton  College  in  1872.  He  became  head- 
master of  Somersetshire  College  the  following 
year,  but  returned  to  Oxford  in  1876,  as  fellow 
and  pMlow>phy  tutor,  at  Hew  College.  While  at 
the  university  he  stimulated  others  to  share  his 
own  interest  in  the  stage,  and  to  increase  the 
prestige  of  the  dramatic  society  by  forming  the 
"New  Theatre"  to  replace  the  "Vic."  He  himself 
acted  in  productions  at  various  colleges.  Having 
contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  for  several  years, 
Courtney  gave  up  teaching  in  1890  and  moved 


to  London  in  order  to  apply  himself  to  the  more 
congenial  profession  of  journalism.  He  was  first 
employed  on  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
later  editing  the  paper  until  December,  1924.  He 
also  was  made  editor  of  Murray's  Magazine,  and 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  1894,  but  had  re- 
signed from  both  positions  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Being  interested  in  publishing,  he  became 
director  of  Chapman  &  Hall.  His  dramatic  and 
literary  criticisms,  which  appeared  for  many 
years  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  secured  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  authoritative  critic.  In  addition,  he 
wrote  numerous  topical  articles  and  published 
a  number  of  books,  including:  Studies  on  Philos- 
ophy (1882)  ;  Constructive  Ethics  (1886)  ;  Stud- 
ies New  and  Old  (1888);  Life  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  (1889) ;  The  Idea  of  Tragedy  (1900)  ;  The 
Development  of  Maeterlinck  (1904)  ;  The  Femi- 
nine Note  in  Fiction  (1904)  ;  The  Literary  Man's 
Bible  (1907);  Rosemary's  Letter  Book  (1909)  ; 
In  Search  of  Egeria  (1911) ;  The  Soul  of  a  Suf- 
fragette (1913);  The  Literary  Man's  New  Tes- 
tament (1915)  ;  Old  Saws  and  Modern  Instances 
(1918)  ;  The  Passing  Hour  (1925)  ;  and  The 
Bedside  Bible  (1926).  Several  of  his  plays  were 
produced  in  London,  notably:  Kit  Marlowe 
(1893);  and  Undine  (1902).  He  was  honored 
with  the  LL.D.  degree  by  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  during  his  service  at  Oxford. 

COURT  TENNIS.  See  RACQUETS. 

COVINGKTOIN",  HARKY  FRANKLIN.  American, 
educator j  died  at  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  July  16.  He 
was  born  at  Snow  Hill,  Apr.  6,  1870.  He  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  1892, 
becoming  in  the  following  year  assistant  in 
oratory.  From  1898  to  1904  he  was  assistant 
professor  of  oratory,  and  from  1904  to  1911 
assistant  professor  of  English.  In  1911  he  be- 
came professor  of  public  speaking  and  debate. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech  and  of  the  Eastern  Public 
Speaking  Conference,  and  associate  editor  of 
The  American  Journal  of  Public  Speaking  and 
of  the  quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education. 
In  1918  he  published  The  Fundamentals  of  De- 
bate. 

COWS.  See  DAIRYING;  LIVESTOCK. 

CRA3STE,  FRANK,  American  joiirnalist  and 
clergyman,  died  at  Nice,  France,  November  5. 
He  was  born  at  Urbana,  III.,  May  12,  1861,  and 
attended  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  Having 
been  ordanied  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministry  in  1882,  he  preached  in  various  par- 
ishes serving  as  pastor  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Hyde  Park  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  of 
Chicago,  from  1896  to  1903.  He  joined  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  1904,  becoming  pastor  of 
the  Union  Congregational  Church,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where  he  preached  until  -he  retired  from 
the  ministry  in  1909.  He  then  lectured  and 
commenced  contributing  short  daily  sermons  to 
newspapers.  He  wrote  for  the  George  Matthew 
Adams  Service  in  1914,  and  subsequently  his 
articles  were  published  through  "The  Associated 
Newspapers."  Joining  the  McClure  Syndicate  in 
1923,  he  continued  his  daily  contributions  of 
cheerful  philosophy  which  were  read  by  approxi- 
mately 20,000,000  persons.  Dr.  Crane  was  at  one 
time  editor  of  the  Current  Opinion.  He  received 
the  D.D,  degree  in  1894  from  the  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University.  Many  of  Dr.  Crane's  news- 
paper articles  were  collected  into  book  form, 
filling  more  than  forty  volumes,  among  the 
most  important  being:  The  Religion  of  To-mor- 
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row  (1899);  Vision  (1907);  The  Song  of  the 
Infinite  (1909);  Human  Confessions  (1911); 
God  and  Democracy  (1911);  Lame  and  Lovely 
(1912);  Foot  Notes  to  Life  (1913);  War  and 
World  Government  (1915)  ;  Just  Human  (1915)  ; 
Adventures  in  Common  Sense  (1916)  ;  The  Look- 
ing Glass  (1917)  ;  Christmas  and  the  Year  Round 
(1917);  400  Four-Minute  Essays  (10  yols., 
1919);  The  Crane  Classics  (10  vols.,  1920); 
Why  I  Am  a  Christian  (1924)  ;  and  Everyday 
Wisdom  (10  vols.,  1927). 

CBAKTEy  WELLIAM  HENRY.  American  actor, 
died  at  Hollywood,  Calif.,  March  7.  He  was  born 
at  Leicester,  Mass.,  Apr.  30,  1845,  and  began  his 
stage  career,  one  of  the  longest  in  the  history 
of  the  American  theatre,  as  a  boy  singer  at 
18.  He  remained  in  opera  eleven  years,  during 
which  time  his  talents  as  a  comedian  manifested 
themselves  strongly.  His  first  engagement  in 
the  spoken  drama  was  as  a  member  of  the  Holley 
Stock  Company,  in  Chicago,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  leading  comedian.  Then,  in  1877,  he 
went  to  Kew  York,  and  won  immediate  popu- 
larity in  Our  Boarding  House.  One  of  his  fellow 
actors  in  the  company  was  Stuart  Kobson,  and 
the  two  formed  an  association  that  lasted  until 
1889.  They  played  together  in  Our  Boarding 
House,  as  the  "two  Dromios  in  Shakespeare's 
Comedy  of  Errors,  in  Boucieault's  Forbidden 
Fruit,  and  in  Our  Bachelors.  They  accompanied 
John  McCullough  on  a  tour  of  California  that 
was  a  personal,  artistic,  and  financial  success. 

Robson  and  Crane's  greatest  popularity  was 
achieved  in  The  Henrietta,  but  when  the  two 
parted  company,  in  entire  friendship,  Crane  went 
on  to  still  greater  public  liking  in  The  Senator, 
a  powerful  drama  dealing  with  American  public 
life.  Then,  in  the  decade  from  1889  to  1899  he 
produced  twelve  plays  by  American  authors,  in 
addition  to  some  other  works.  For  three  years 
he  played  the  part  of  David  Harum  in  a  drama- 
tization of  the  novel  of  that  name,  and  after- 
wards appeared  in  The  Spenders,  Father  and  the 
Boys,  a  revised  version  of  The  Henrietta,  and 
an  all-star  revival  of  The  Rivals.  In  the  last- 
named  play  his  fellow  actors  included  John 
Drew,  Julia  Marlowe,  Francis  Wilson,  Nat  Good- 
win, E.  M.  Holland,  Joseph  Holland,  and  Robert 
Tabor. 

After  passing  his  sixtieth  birthday,  Mr.  Crane 
gave  notable  performances  in  Bhe  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer, Father  and  the  Boys,  United  States  Minis- 
ter Bedloe9  The  Senator  Keeps  Home,  The  F®ol 
of  Fortune,  and  The  New  Henrietta.  For  a  brief 
period  he  appeared  in  vaudeville,  but  for  ten 
years  preceding  his  death  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment in  California.  Much  of  his  time  was  given 
to  the  writing  of  a  book  of  reminiscences,  Foot- 
prints and  Echoes,  published  not  long  before 
his  death. 

CBEAM.  See  DAIRYING. 

CREDIT.  See  BANKS  AHB  BANKING;  BUS- 
INESS "REVIEW  ;  FINANCIAL  REVIEW. 

CBEDIT  UNIONS.  See  COOPERATION. 

CRETE.  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
ceded  to  Greece  after  Aug.  10,  1913.  Area,  3327 
square  miles;  population  at  the  census  of  1920, 
110,746.  Capital,  Canea,  with  a  population  of 
37,425,  in  1920. 

CRICKET.  Cricket  enthusiasts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain were  treated  to  an  unusual  profusion  of 
three-figure  innings  in  1928,  there  being  a  total 
of  414,  or  105  in  excess  of  the  former  record. 
Herbert  Sutcliffe,  of  Yorkshire,  B.  H.  Hendnem, 


of  Middlesex,  and  C.  P.  Mead,  of  Hampshire,  all 
passed  the  hundred  mark  on  thirteen  occasions. 

International  competition  was  afforded  by  the 
visit  to  the  United  States  of  two  teams  of  West- 
Indian  cricketers,  A  Bermuda  combination  play- 
ed a  series  of  eight  games  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  winning  six  and  drawing  two.  Bar- 
bados and  other  islands  sent  a  team  which  made 
the  most  creditable  record  of  twenty-one  victor- 
ies and  five  draws.  The  championships  of  both  the 
Xew  York  and  the  New  Jersey  cricket  associations 
and  the  Metropolitan  District  Cricket  League 
were  won  by  the  Brooklyn  Cricket  Club. 

CBOCE.  PSYCHIATRY*  A?TD  CRIME.  It  was  gen- 
erally being  recognized  that  out  of  the  welter  of 
sensational  and  useless  discussion  that  had  at- 
tended the  periodical  discovery  of  the  "crime 
wave"  in  the  United  States  two  important  facts 
had  emerged,  viz.,  that  nothing  of  crime  is  known 
statistically,  and  that  the  mental  factors  of 
crime  had  been  overlooked  too  long.  Mention 
has  been  made  under  this  head  in  the  previous 
YEAE  BOOK  of  the  machinery  that  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  had  created  for  the  handling  of 
criminals  by  psychiatrists.  This  State  in  May, 
1028,  was  the  seat  of  an  important  congress 
when  the  Conference  on  Mental  Factors  in  Crime 
met  in  Boston  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  on  Probation  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  Mental  Hygiene.  How 
forward  had  become  the  attitude  of  the  officials 
of  the  State  may  be  seen  from  the  statement  of 
the  commissioner  of  correction  that  "psychia- 
trists have  narrowed  the  field  of  responsibility 
and  shown  us  the  failure  of  our  old  assump- 
tions with  respect  to  the  punishment  of  certain 
offenders." 

Already  this  science  had  helped  penology  in 
the  classification  of  the  treatment  of  criminals 
i.e.,  which  are  to  be  put  on  probation,  which 
to  be  put  in  institutions  for  mental  defectives, 
which  are  to  be  specially  educated  in  the  institu- 
tions, which  are  to  be  treated  as  disciplinary 
problems.  Another  speaker  pointed  out  that  of 
1168  courts  in  the  country  from  which  he  receiv- 
ed replies  only  110  reported  some  regular  psychia- 
tric service  or  9.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  Out  of 
the  259  penal  institutions  that  reported,  29  had 
full-time  psychiatrists  on  their  staffs  and  64  had 
part-time  service,  making  almost  36  per  cent  for 
those  reporting. 

Prof.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  in  Ms  address,  de- 
nied that  psychiatry  had  BO  quarrel  with  the 
criminal  law,  but  on  the  contrary  insisted  that 
the  judicial  machinery  was  opposed  to  a  scientific 
approach  to  human  behavior  and  that  the  public 
still  refused  to  believe  that  "crime  is  just  as 
much  a  medical  problem  as  insanity."  Other 
speakers  pointed  out  that  intelligent  lawyers 
were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  aid 
that  medicine  and  sociology  could  offer;  that 
there  was  need  for  a  social  self-audit  of  crime 
with  particular  attention  being  paid  to  studies 
of  the  effectiveness  of  different  kinds  of  peno- 
eorreetional  treatment  and  follow-ups  of  per- 
sons treated  "by  the  methods  of  modern  penology. 
While  the  conference  refused  to  go  on  record 
as  advocating  any  single  set  of  reforms,  and,  IE 
fact,  showed  that  marked  divergences  of  opinion 
could  foe  presented  with  the  utmost  reasonable- 
ness, it  was  apparent  that  it  had  served  an  im- 
portant function  in  once  more  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lay  public  to  a  point  of  view  up  to 
recently,  treated  with  disdain. 
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Chief  Judge  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  of  tlie  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  lent  the  great  prestige 
of  his  name  to  the  view  that  ,the  penal  code 
needed  rewriting  with  particular  reference  to 
insanity  in  crime  and  to  the  law  of  homicide,,  in 
an  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  in  November.  He  declared  that 
the  work  of  bio-chemists,  behaviorists,  psychia- 
trists, and  penologists  must  transform  the  sys- 
tem of  punishment  and  that  the  death  penalty 
would  seem  to  the  next  generation  "an  an- 
achronism too  discordant  to  be  suffered,  mocking 
with  grim  reproach  all  our  clamorous  professions 
of  the  sanctity  of  life."  He  said  further:  "Adjust- 
ment of  some  sort  there  must  be  if  we  are  to 
fulfill  our  duty  to  defective  fellow-beings.  .  .  . 
The  sin,  in  truth,  is  ours,  the  sin  of  a  penal 
system  that  leaves  the  victim  to  his  fate  when 
the  course  he  is  going-  is  written  plainly  in 
the  files  of  the  courts  and  the  stigma  of  mind 
and  body."  He  called  upon  physicians  to  add 
their  researches  to  that  of  the  bar  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  types  of  homicide,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  weight  to  be  given  to 
insanity.  There  was  urgent  need  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  "the  dark  mystery  of  crime,  the 
mystery  even  darker,  of  the  criminal  himself 
in  all  the  deep  recesses  of  thought  and  will  and 
body." 

•  The  same  vital  question  was  touched  upon  in 
a  report  issued  earlier  in  the  year  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  entitled,  "Juries  and 
Insanity  Pleas'."  The  report  pointed  out  the 
futility  of  expecting  lay  juries  to  pass  compe- 
tently on  pleas  of  insanity  and  referred  with 
commendation  to  the  Massachusetts  and  Colorado 
methods  of  entrusting  the  task  to  a  commission 
of  experts  in  mental  diseases.  The  report  recom- 
mended that  the  question  of  insanity  of  the  de- 
fendant be  passed  upon  before  the  case  be  sub- 
mitted for  trial.  The  YJEAB  BOOK  has  had 
occasion  before  to  refer  to  the  method  employed 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  Colorado,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  a  similar  procedure  was 
meeting  with  success.  There,  a  plea  of  insanity 
in  homicide  resulted  in  the  confinement  of  the 
defendant  to  the  State  hospital  for  mental  dis- 
eases for  observation.  Upon  the  presentation  of 
the  findings  of  the  experts  the  court  decided 
whether  the  defendant  was  to  be  tried  on  the 
insanity  issue  or  on  the  indictment.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  present  situation  was 
hopeless  not  only  because  of  the  ignorance  of 
such  matters  on  the  part  of  a  lay  jury  but 
equally  because  the  jury  was  thrown  into  con. 
fusion  by  the  conflicting  testimony  of  so-called 
alienists. 

AMEKICAK  BAR  ASSOCIATION.  The  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  annual  report  to  that  body  at  Seattle 
in  tFuly,  declared  bluntly  that  at  the  centre  of 
the  crime  situation  was  the  bootlegger.  Silas  H. 
Strawn  attributed  the  increase  in  crime  to  the 
following  faetors:  1.  The  development  of  liard 
roads  and  automobiles,  making  getaways  easy, 
2*  Increased  wealth,  making  purchase  of  auto- 
mobiles and  firearms  possible.  3.  Organized  crime 
so  that  erimtnsls  can  support  politicians  and 
buy  protection.  4.  Belay  in  the  apprehension  of 
criminals  and  the1  meting  out  of  justice.  5.  In- 
difference of  citizens  to  their  duties  as  jury- 
men, etc.  6,  Unrestricted  sale  of  firearms-.  To 
Prohibition,  Mr.  Straw  paid  the  following  com- 
pliment: "Crime  surreys  s&ow  that  crimes  of 


violence  .  .  .  committed  largely  by  bootleggers 
and  beer-runners,  have  increased  to  an  alarming 
extent."  The  same  general  conclusion  was  ar- 
rived at  by  another  speaker  before  the  conven- 
tion, A.  V.  Lashy  of  St.  Louis,  chief  of  the 
Association's  section  on  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology.  Mr.  Lashy  gave  the  following  re- 
sults of  his  investigation  into  the  crime  situa- 
tion, basing  his  conclusions  on  a  symposium 
he  had  conducted:  1.  Crime  was  being  com- 
mitted by  professionals.  2.  In  cities  of  100,000 
and  over,  the  criminal  elements  had  not  increased 
as  a  result  of  Prohibition.  3.  In  some  of  the 
large  cities,  criminal  gangs  were  financed  from 
profits  in  bootlegging.  4.  Often  the  profits  from 
bootlegging  were  used  to  corrupt  public  officials. 
See  BAB  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN. 

PHILADELPHIA.  Philadelphia,  during  the  year, 
proceeded  to  give  an  excellent  example  of  how 
the  police  authorities  were  corrupted  by  boot- 
leggers. Opening  with  the  charges  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  that  a  whisky  ring  had  made 
$10,000,000  in  1927  and  that  many  police  of- 
ficials had  been  bribed,  events  began  to  move 
with  the  utmost  rapidity.  A  grand  jury,  sitting 
on  the  prosecutor's  charges,  heard  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  11  murders  could  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  operations  of  the  whisky  gang; 
that  13,000  "speakeasies"  existed  in  the  city; 
that  a  single  distilling  firm  had  diverted  to  boot- 
leg sources  350,000  gallons  of  alcohol,  etc.  The 
grand  jury,  after  10  weeks  of  investigating,  pre- 
sented its  recommendations  on  October  29.  It 
called  for  the  dismissal  of  18  captains  and  3 
inspectors*,  representing  nearly  one-half  of  the 
commanders  in  the  Philadelphia  Police  Bureau, 
on  the  ground  that  they  "were  unfit  to  hold 
public  office."  Of  these  men  the  jury  found  that 
"the  money  received  and  handled  by  them  was 
either  all  or  substantially  all  dishonestly  ac- 
quired." These  21  men,  according  to  the  grand 
jury,  had  banked  $800,000  in  addition  to  securi- 
ties and  real  estate  owned  by  them.  On  Novem- 
ber 2,  a  Philadelphia  court  imposed  prison  terms 
and  fines  on  a  Republican  ward  leader  and  two 
police  captains  and  three  district  detectives  who 
had  pleaded  guilty  to  extortion,  bribery,  and 
conspiracy  to  extort  money  from  saloon  keep- 
ers, 

NATIONAL  CHIME  COMMISSION.  A  subcommittee 
of  the  National  Crime  Commission,  in  a  state- 
ment made  public  in  March,  reported:  1.  That 
crime  was  a  safe  business.  2.  That  few  arrests 
were  being  made  in  proportion  to  the  crimes 
committed.  3.  That  the  police  were  woefully  in- 
efficient, an  important  factor  being  the  lack  of 
intelligence  in  the  supervisory  branches.  4.  That 
the  sheriff's  office  was  an  anachronism.  5.  That 
politics  influence  the  police.  &  That  prosecuting 
attorneys  had  too  great  power  and  not  enough 
responsibility  to  their  public.  Other  findings 
also  enumerated  a  minor  judiciary  that  was 
poor  in  character,  lax  bail  methods,  and  tire  lack 
of  criminal  statistics.  To  prove  its  point  anent 
the  fewness  of  arrests  the  committee  cited  the 
case  of  Baltimore  where,  for  burglaries  com- 
mitted, only  21  per  cent  of  arrests  were  made 
and  for  these  only  one-half  were  convicted. 
Against  this  record  was  to  be  placed  that  of 
Canada  where  there  were  arrests  for  84  per 
cent  of  indictable  offenses  and  where  convictions 
totaled  75  per  cent  of  the  arrests.  The  commis- 
sion laid  all  these  troubles  at  the  door  of  the 
inadequate  police  forces.  It  cited  the  case  of  the 
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police  of  Cleveland  who,  a  few  years  previously 
had  been  examined  by  the  army  intelligence 
tests.  These  tests  established  that  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  men  were  in  the  first  grade  and  that 
only  41  per  cent  were  of  average  intelligence 
or  above.  A  large  proportion  of  the  remainder 
belonged  in  the  moron  class.  Other  parts  of 
the  commission's  report  cited  the  oft-repeated 
criminal  statistics  of  England  and  Wales  to 
prove  how  much  more  debauched  were  American 
cities. 

It  was  refreshing1  to  observe  signs  of  recalci- 
trancy on  the  part  of  the  American  press.  The 
following  criticisms  of  the  commission's  report 
are  taken  from  the  Literary  Digest's  review:  1. 
Comparisons  with  England  are  misleading  be- 
cause it  has  a  homogeneous  population;  it  has 
few  immigrants;  it  makes  little  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile, while  in  the  United  States  automobiles 
are  easy  to  steal  for  the  getaway;  it  is  a  coun- 
try of  little  distances;  it  is  an  island  and  its 
ports  of  exit  can  be  easily  sealed;  its  criminal 
courts  function  more  speedily,  more  harshly 
and  with  fewer  appeals.  2.  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  our  police  are  of  inferior  intelligence  for 
data  cited  are  several  years  old;  the  army  tests 
do  not  measure  intelligence;  in  every  large  city 
police  applicants  must  pass  stiff  civil  service 
examinations.  3.  It  is  foolish  to  quote  figures 
showing  the  low  number  of  arrests  for  crimes 
committed  for,  obviously,  each  crime  does  not 
represent  one  criminal.  A  criminal  continues  com- 
mitting his  crimes  until  he  is  apprehended  and 
put  out  of  the  way. 

In  February,  another  statement  from  the  same 
source  put  the  value  of  loot  disposed  of  annually 
by  "fences,"  as  receivers  of  stolen  goods  are 
known,  at  $500,000,000.  Newton  D.  Baker,  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  who  made  the  announce- 
ment, reported  that  the  solitary  burglar  was 
disappearing  and  that  lie  was  being  replaced  by 
crime  associations  who  found  it  easy  to  operate 
because  they  could  easily  dispose  of  loot.  The 
fence  depended  upon  his  ability  to  maintain  a 
warehouse  and  upon  the  laxity  of  the  laws.  Be- 
cause stolen  goods  were  being  shipped  over  the 
country,  Mr.  Baker  felt  that  the  fence  could  be 
reached  by  the  Federal  Government  through,  its 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  With  this 
in  view,  the  Commission  drafted  a  bill  for  intro- 
duction before  Congress  making  receivers  or 
transmitters  of  stolen  goods  liable  to  a  fine  of 
$5000  or  a  sentence  of  two  years  in  prison  or  both. 
The  National  Crime  Commission  pointed  out 
that  while  it  had  consistently  advocated  State 
rather  than  Federal  legislation  for  the  suppres- 
sion and  reduction  of  crime,  it  believed  that  the 
fence  could  be  reached  only  through  National 
legislation,  because  the  offense  was  rarely  con- 
fined to  one  State  and  because  the  interstate  ac- 
tivities of  thieves,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and 
their  allies  made  it  impossible  to  build  up  a  com- 
plete case  against  the  criminal. 

STATISTICS  OF  MUBDBBS.  The  YRAB  BOOK  lias 
contained  before  reports  of  the  investigations 
of  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman  into  the  homicide 
rate  in  the  United  States.  For  the  year  I0ET, 
Dr.  Hoffman  found  that  a  total  of  12*000  mur- 
ders had  been  committed,  making  a  rate  of  1§1  per 
million  of  the  population.  DnJiag  ita  year  in 
question,  the  rate  increased  ia  61  eities  owfc  el 
the  122  for  which  ,  it  wms  ix»sihle  to  collect 
statistics.  The  highest  murder  rates  were  in 
the  following  cities;  Memphis,  69.3  per  100,000 


population;    Birmingham,    Ala.,    63;    Charlotte, 

X.  C.,  55.5;  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  54;  Atlanta,  Ga., 
43.4;  Miami,  Fla.,  40;  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  30.7. 
With  these  extraordinarily  high  rates  are  to  be 
compared  Xew  York's  rate  of  "(5.1  and  Philadel- 
phia's 8.4.  Chicago's  rate  of  13.3  was  greater 
than  that  for  the  whole  country  though  "it  was 
a  decided  improvement  over  the  rate  of  1926 
which  had  been  1G.7.  Boston's  rate  was  3.0. 

Dr.  Hoffman  contrasts  the  American  eities 
with  the  situation  in  Moscow  where  the  homicide 
rate  in  1025  was  4.5  and  in  1918,  which  he 
calls  the  worst  period  in  the  recent  history  of 
Russia,  Moscow's  rate  was  only  8.2.  As  usual, 
the  writer's  observations  are  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  Dr.  Hoffman  points  out  that  there  is 
no  correlation  between  the  enforcement  of  the 
death  penalty  and  the  number  of  murders  com- 
mitted annually.  He  says:  UA  study  of  the 
facts  cannot  but  convince  one  of  the  precari- 
ousuesa  of  the  enforcement  of  the  death  penalty 
and  its  far-fetched  relation  to  the  repression  of 
homicidal  crimes."  Dr.  Hoffman  found  in  Xew 
York  State  one  execution  to  every  40  homicidal 
deaths.  It  is  his  belief  that  the  ease  with  which 
firearms  may  be  procured,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  times  that  murderers  have  been  able  to 
cheat  the  law  by  suicide,  even  when  under  the 
custody  of  the  law  authorities,  are  important 
reasons  for  the  great  homicidal  rate  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Hoffman,  like  other  modern  students 
of  crime,  places  no  reliance  in  the  death  penalty 
as  a  deterrent. 

The  following  are  additional  reasons  for  the 
high  murder  rate:  murder  is  becoming  more 
difficult  of  detection;  the  abuse  of  the  pardoning 
power;  the  cumbersome  and  antiquated  judicial 
machinery.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  that  Dr.  Hoff- 
man appears  slightly  skeptical  as  to  the  im- 
mediate results  to  attend  the  many  crime  in- 
vestigations current  during  1928  in  the  country. 
He  says:  **The  national  crime  commission  and 
the  local  crime  commissions  have  published 
voluminous  reports,  but  the  problem  remains 
much  the  same.  Charges  have  been  made  that 
our  police  are  unintelligent  and  that  our  police 
administration  lacks  efficiency,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably as  good  as  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  true  cause  of  our  crime  situation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  changing  character  of  the 
American  people,  for  every  element  of  the  nation 
is  represented  in  the  long  list  of  murders,  from 
youth  to  old  age,  men  and  women,  black  and 
white,  native  and  foreign,  rich  and  poor.** 

NEW  YOEK  STATE.  The  New  York  State  Crime 
Commission,  whose  activities  have  been  referred 
to  frequently  in  the  YEAR  Boon,  in  making  public 
the  report  of  its  subeommission  on  statistics,  in- 
dicated that  New  York  State  was  going  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  collection  and  publication  of 
crime  statistics.  Said  the  statement  of  the  sub- 
commission's  chairman:  As  a  result  of  the  com- 
mission's work  we  have  this  year  written  upon 
the  statute  books  amendments  to  the  existing 
law  to  improve  in  a  very  great  degree  the  sys- 
tem of  obtaining  criminal  statistics.  While  some 
tjaings  yet  remain  to  foe  doae,  we  have  progressed 
in  that  respect  further  titan  any  other  State  in 
the  Union*  fhm .  report  presented  ligures  to  in- 
dicate thai  the  presence  of  the  Baumes  Laws  on 
the,  statute  boake  had  caused  a  drop  in  the 
majw  waw  eoamitted  in  the  State.  The  figures 
for  the  City  -of  Mm?  York  were  studied  lor  1025, 
*  For  the  last  year  the  figures 
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for  murder  and  manslaughter,  assault,  and  rob- 
bery were  lower  than  for  the  two  preceding 
years.  Note  these  figures: 


1925     . 

Murder 
and 

308 

Assault 
and 
'Rob'bery 
1483 

Burglary 
4103 

1926     

289 

1173 

3373 

1927     .  , 

278 

951 

3380 

The  report  devotes  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  "fourth  offender"  law  which  went  into 
effect  July  19  192C.  From  Jan.  1,  1927  to  Jan. 
12,  1928/65  charges  of  "fourth  offender"  were 
made.  Of  this  number,  17  were  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment,  3  were  found  guilty 
of  the  felony  charge  in  the  arrest  and  were  be- 
ing investigated,  14  were  permitted  to  plead 
guilty  to  misdemeanors  and  were  sentenced  ^  to 
the  city  penitentiary  or  workhouse,  2  were  tried 
for  felony,  found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
punished  for  such,  23  were  found  not  guilty 
and  discharged  or  dismissed,  and  6  were  delivered 
over  to  the  police  authorities. 

In  June  the  Baumes  Laws  were  upheld  by 
the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals,  when  it 
found  that  trial  courts  had  no  discretion  to  per- 
mit a  second  offender  to  escape  the  special  ^pen- 
alties for  such  classes  of  criminals.  The  decision 
arose  out  of  the  action  of  a  county  judge  in 
permitting  a  second  offender  to  plead  guilty  to 
a  minor  charge  of  petty  larceny. 

The  State  Crime  Commission,  late  in  Novem- 
ber, announced  the  results  of  its  hearings  on 
Governor  Smith's  proposal  for  a  sentencing 
board.  (See  1927  YEAK  BOOK.)  Two  counter- 
suggestions  had  emerged.  The  first  provided  for 
the  creation  of  a  "court  of  re-sentence"  in  each 
judicial  district  to  which  would  come  all  first 
offenders  and  those  felons  not  liable  under  the 
Baumes  Laws.  The  second  suggestion  called  for 
the  creation  of  an  advisory  board  made  up  of 
judges,  psychiatrists,  and  criminal  experts  ^  to 
be  called  into  consultation  by  the  presiding 
judge.  Other  opinions  expressed  before  the  Com- 
mission called  Governor  Smith's  proposal  "very 
technical  and  legal"  and  held  that  the  sentenc- 
ing board  "would  be  a  most  pronounced  step  to 
be  taken  at  the  present  time,  since  it  would 
mean  the  abrogation  of  the  power  of  a  judge 
to  sentence  a  prisoner."  The  release  of  entirely 
unfavorable  comment  indicated  that  the  Crime 
Commission  itself  had  no  sympathy  for  the 
suggestion. 

TRUANCY  AND  CRIME.  The  Crime  Commission 
of  New  York  State,  in  a  report  on  an  investiga- 
tion of  251  juvenile  delinquents  made  public  late 
in  November,  showed  that  truancy  was  the  first 
step  in  the  launching  of  a  crime  career.  These 
251  cases  made  up  679  arraignments  divided  into 
the  following:  377  truancy  charges,  130  juven- 
ile delinquency  charges,  177  misdemeanors,  and 
55  Monies.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  children 
had  court  records  subsequent  to  truancy.  The 
report  of  the  Crime  Commission  revealed  some 
interesting  statistics.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
group  studied,  were  of  native  parentage.  The 
more  serious  crimes,  i.e.,  burglary,  grand  lar- 
ceny, and  robbery,  were  committed  more  fre- 
quently, in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  by  the 
children  of  native-bora  parents  and  remote  im- 
migrants than  was  the  case  of  the  children  of 
recently  arrived  immigrants.  Almost  the  entire 
group  surveyed  lived  under  conditions  of  extreme 


poverty.  Family  conditions,  too,  were  unfavorable, 
in  that  homes  had  been  broken  up  by  death  or 
desertion.  The  report  pointed  out  the  extraor- 
dinary wastefulness  of  the  legal  method  of 
handling  problems  such  as  these  in  the  follow- 
ing: "The  individual  method  is  probably  less 
expensive  than  the  method  of  legal  procedure. 
In  the  251  cases  studied  no  fewer  than  679  ar- 
raignments before  educational  and  judicial 
authorities  took  place  and  460  commitments  were 
made  to  various  reformatories  and  penal  institu- 
tions. The  process  of  arraigning  and  maintain- 
ing these  boys  must  have  cost  incalculable 
thousands.  The  community  has  been  reimbursed 
through  fines  to  the  extent  of  $368.  Surely  New 
York  City,  with  its  willingness  to  tear  down 
old  structures  to  make  place  for  new  must  con- 
cede the  like  importance  of  tearing  down  old 
methods  when  they  stand  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress. .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  to 
institute  modern  methods  of  child  guidance  is 
during  childhood.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
school  system  is  the  place  to  begin  the  method. 
A  decent  consideration  for  our  wayward  chil- 
dren, if  not  for  our  own  security  and  peace 
of  mind,  requires  that  we  inaugurate  such  meth- 
ods without  further  delay."  The  report  carried 
the  following  recommendations:  The  establish- 
ment in  schools  of  clinics  for  the  medical, 
psychological,  and  psychiatric  study  of  be- 
havior-problem children.  A  revision  of  the  school 
curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  large 
group  of  children  who  have  not  the  capacity 
for  the  regular  academic  curriculum  because 
of  mental  defectiveness  or  emotional  instabil- 
ity. The  Bureau  of  Attendance  of  the  Board  of 
Education  should  be  furnished  trained  case- 
workers for  the  supervision  of  children  who 
are  chronic  truants. 

CHICAGO.  The  newspapers  continued  to  be  filled 
with  vivid  accounts  of  the  uncertainties  of  life 
in  America's  second  largest  city.  There  were 
tales  of  bombings  of  the  homes  of  gangsters 
as  well  'as  of  innocent  citizens;  of  elaborate 
funerals  for  slain  gangsters;  of  jurors  intimi- 
dated, a  corrupt  police  force,  and  politics,  being 
the  handmaiden  of  crime.  One  alarmed  newspaper 
man  put  the  estimated  number  of  violent  deaths 
in  the  city  for  one  year  at  "between  600  and 
1000  persons  and  the  number  of  felonies  com- 
mitted at  thousands."  Naturally,  these  tales  gave 
prominence  to  different  views  publicly  expressed 
by  various  individuals.  For  example,  Judge 
Marcus  Kavanaugh  of  the  Cook  County  criminal 
bench  was  given  earnest  attention  when  he  said 
that  there  were  two  things  wrong  with  American 
criminal  theory:  first,  that  this  country  stood 
alone  in  allowing  the  accused  to  be  considered 
innocent  until  proved  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt ;  and  second,  that  we  were  all  wrong  in  im- 
prisoning men  to  reform  them.  We  should  im- 
prison men  to  punish  them,  refuse  bail  to  all  in- 
dicted persons  formerly  convicted  of  a  felony, 
limit  paroles,  pardons,  and  probation  to  first 
offenders  only,  make  a  five-sixths  verdict  of  the 
jury  sufficient  except  in  death,  penalty  cases,  and 
kill  all  murderers.  In  short,  there  is  everything 
here  but  sterilization. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Chicago  Bar  Associa- 
tion indorsed  most  of  the  judge's  recommenda- 
tions. Other  zealous  persons  found  that  the  ex- 
istence of  foreign-language  groups  were  respon- 
sible for  the  "crime  wave**  and  that  therefore 
what  was  needed  was  a  law  compelling  these 
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people  to  abandon  their  foreign-language  news- 
papers and  read  and  write  the  English  language. 
Also,  martial  law  would  help.  Also,  being  fe- 
rocious would  help.  There  is  cited,  in  approval 
of  this  matter,  the  action  of  the  Chicago  Crime 
Commission  which  "bears  down  hard  on  crim- 
inals by  endeavoring  to  see  that  their  punish- 
ment is  severe  and  inevitable.  It  fights  continu- 
ances and  delays."  The  work  of  this  crime  com- 
mission was  called  the  only  bright  spot  in  the 
city  and  it  was  credited  with  the  decrease  in 
burglaries  and  robberies.  "However,  the  num- 
ber of  murders  shows  an  increase  from  330  in 
1919  to  399  in  1927.  As  the  first  half  of  the 
current  year  carries  a  total  of  186,  it  appears 
that  1928  will  reveal  an  encouraging  decrease." 
In  short,  crime  was  decreasing,  crime  was  not 
decreasing;  the  crime  commission  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  lowering  of  the  number  of 
felonies,  it  has  not  lowered  the  number  of  mur- 
ders. The  crime  situation  in  Chicago  appeared 
to  be  very  confusing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  The  above  views  of  Judge  Mar- 
cus Kavanaugh  are  to  be  found  in  his  The  Crim- 
inal and  His  Allies  where  the  keynote  sounded 
is  that  the  unfailing  panacea  for  criminality  is 
summary  justice  and  severe  punishment.  Boris 
Brasol's  The  Elements  of  Crime  is  of  another 
order.  He  analyzes  the  social  and  bio-psychic 
factors  in  crime,  though  he  insists  upon  dis- 
counting unduly  the  force  of  economic  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Brasol  recognizes  the  important  role 
of  psychiatry,  but  does  not  give  the  subject  ade- 
quate treatment.  The  Sew  Criminology,  by  Max 
Sehlapp  and  Edward  H.  Smith,  is  frankly  revo- 
lutionary. Dr.  Schlapp  believes  that  crime  is 
a  socio-medical  problem  in  which  lawyers  and 
judges  have  no  important  rdles.  He  regards 
crime  as  an  aspect  of  human  behavior  and  points 
out  that  only  in  the  study  of  behavior  shall  we 
get  at  anything  vital.  See  ILLINOIS;  INDIANA. 

CE.ITCHETT,  R,  B.  See  CABTON,  RICHABD 
CLAUDE. 

CRITICISM.  See  LITEEATUEE,  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN;  FRENCH  LITEEATTJBE;  GERMAN  LIT- 
ERATURE; ITALIAN  LITERATURE;  SCANDINAVIAN 
LITERATURE;  SPANISH  LITERATURE;  ETC. 

CROATIA  (kro-S/shl-a)  AND  SLAVCOSTIA. 
Since  19*28  a  province  of  the  new  State  of  Jugo- 
slavia, formerly  a  crownland  of  the  Austro- 
Htingarian  Empire,  extending  from  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  the  Danube  River.  Area,  Jan.  31,  1921, 
16,920  square  miles;  population  at  the  same 
date,  2,730,503.  Capital,  Zagreb  or  Agram,  with 
a  population  in  1921  of  108,338  (estimated  in 
1927,  130,000).  See  JUGOSLAVIA. 

CROPS.  See  AGRICULTURE  and  articles  on  vari- 
ous crops  such  as  CORN,  OATS,  TOBACCO,  WHEAT, 

ETC. 

CROSS-COtnSTTBY  BLOTTING.  The  United 
States  national  cross-country  championship  in 
1928  passed  from  Willie  Bltola,  who  had  held 
it  for  three  years,  to  Gus  Moore  of  the  Brooklyn 
Harriers  Association.  Moore  covered  the  six- 
mile  course  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  New  York 
City,  in  31  minutes,  18  seconds.  Ritola  did  not 
compete.  Moore  also  captured  the  Metropolitan 
senior  title  over  the  same  course,  Ritola  passing 
up  a  defense  of  this  title,  too. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  for  the  third  year 
in  succession  won  tne  championship  of  the  In- 
tercollegiate Association  of  Amateur  Athletes 
of  America,  The  individual  honors  went  to  James 
3k  Keid  of  Harvard  whio  won  by  12  yardu  from 


Francis  Lindsay  of  the  University  of  Maine.  Wil- 
liam Cox,  who  had  won  this  title  two  years  in 
succession,  finished  in  third  place. 

Frank  Titterton  of  the  Millrose  A.A.  captured 
the  national  ten-mile  championship  and  Clarence 
De  Mar  of  Mclrose,  Mass.,  won  the  annual  Mara- 
thon contest.  See  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

CBTTISEB.  See  NAVAL  PROGRESS. 

ORTTSTACEA.   See  ZOOLOGY. 

CUBA.  A  republic  of  the  West  Indies  con- 
sisting of  the  large  island  of  the  same  name,  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  and  small  adjacent  islands.  Capital, 
Havana. 

AEEA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  is  44,164 
square  miles  of  which  41,034  are  for  the  island 
of  Cuba,  1180  for  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  2350 
for  the  other  islands.  According  to  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  Director  of  the  Census  Bureau  the 
population  of  Cuba  on  Apr.  30,  1926,  was 
3,350,026  inhabitants,  distributed  as  follows: 

Inhabitants 

Piiiar    del    Eia 280,831 

Habana     922,433 

Matanzas , 335,080 

Santa  Clara 719,263 

Camagiiey 245,042 

Oriente    847,377 

According  to  the  same  source  the  population 
at  the  beginning  of  1928  was  3,573,850.  In  1028 
there  were  17,469  marriages,  58,387  births,  6008 
still-births,  and  41,751  deaths. 

The  City  of  Havana  had  580,046  inhabitants 
in  1028,  being  the  only  city  in  the  Republic  whose 
population  was  over*  100,000.  Other  important 
cities  are  Cienfuegos,  72,019;  Caraagtiey,  92,073; 
Manzanillo,  60,544;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  73,800; 
Guantflnamo,  52,598;  Santa  Clara,  69,200;  and 
Sancti  Spiritus,  86,418.  There  is  a  large  tran- 
sitory immigration  yearly  consisting  largely  of 
Spanish  laborers  who  return  to  Spain  after  the 
harvest  season.  The  number  of  immigrants  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1027,  was  37,186  repre- 
senting many  nationalities.  The  largest  number, 
19,193,  were  Haitians,  followed  by  9555  Span- 
iards and  2312  Jamaicans. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18.  The 
public  system  was  developed  under  American 
supervision  after  the  passage  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1899.  According  to  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Division  of  Statistics,  there  were,  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1927,  321,821  children  en- 
rolled in  the  3702  elementary  schools,  which 
had  7110  teachers.  There  were  also  70  traveling 
teachers  who  taught  3435  pupils;  82  night 
schools  for  working  people  with  3670  pupils. 
There  were  also  487  private  schools  with  1545 
teachers  and  30,293  pupils.  There  is  a  special 
institute  for  advanced  instruction  in  each  prov- 
ince, and  annexed  to  each  is  a  normal  school 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  University  instruc- 
tion is  provided  by  the  University  of  Havana, 
which  was  founded  in  1721  and  had  5473  stud- 
ents in  1926-27. 

PBODUCZION.  Cuba  is  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural country,  wgar  wet  tobacco  being  the  staple 
commodities.  Otto  products  are  cacao,  cereals, 
coffee,  potatoes,  and  fruits.  The  island  is  the 
largest  prodmeer  ,of  sugar  in  the  world.  (See 
Sugar  | .  Deepite  the  plan  of  governmental  con- 
trol (see  two  preceding  YEAB  BOOKS }^  of  the 
sugar  Industry,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
oveiravpplj  in  world  markets,  the  price  of  102? 
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responded   onlv   partially.   However,   restriction  United  Kingdom  increased  by  43.8  per  cent,  the 

was  to  be  continued  in  1928,  and  the  crop  limit-  actual  gam  being  $9,636,854.  Germany  and  Spain 

eel  to  4  000  000  tons  as  compared  with  4,508,000  also  purchased  slightly  more  in   1927   than  in 

tons  actually  produced  in  1927.  The  trouble  with  the  previous  year. 

CUBAN  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  DESTINATION  _______ 


Country 

1926 
$242,881,819 

1927 
$254,195,052 

Increase  or 
decrease 
+$11,313,233 

Per  cent 
of  gain  or 
loss 
+4.6 

10,696,130 

10,020,398 

-675,732 

—  6.3 

21,981,160 

31,618,014 

+9,636,854 

+43.8 

France    * 

5,975,303 

4.284,336 
«•>  249  685 

-1,690,967 
+573  549 

—28.3 

+34  2 

Germany    
Spain      

1,325,242 

l|505.275 

+180,033 

~i-A  9R<5  Qfifi 

+13.6 

+78  5 

Other  European  countries   
All  oilier  countries   - 

11,717,310 

7,532,358 

-4,184,952 

-35.7 

Total     

$301,708,731 

$321,144,655 

+  $19,435,924 

+  6.4 

the  economic  structure  of  Cuba  is  tlie  fact  that 
it  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  price  of  sugar. 
With  the  dislocation  of  the  European  beet-sugar 
industry  during  the  War  and  the  resultant  heavy 
demand  for  sugar,  Cuba,  with  its  many  advan- 
tages, rapidly  increased  its  output.  The^  heavy 
investments  in  sugar  production,  embracing  in- 
vestments in  railways  and  other  facilities  in- 
cident to  this  expansion,  caused  a  correspond- 
ing growth  of  commerce  and  industry.  This 
culminated  in  the  boom  of  1920,  when  sugar 
prices  went  to  abnormally  high  levels,  and  the 


Imports  into  Cuba  recorded  a  further  loss  of 
1.4  per  cent  in  1927,  dropping  from  $260,826,438 
to  $257,088,036  as  a  result  of  the  continued  de- 
pression of  business  which  existed  throughout 
the  year.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were 
approximately  the  same  as  in  1926,  but  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  increased  slightly  from 
61.4  in  1926  to  62.1  in  1927.  France,  which  was 
the  only  major  country  to  which  Cuba  exported 
less  in  1927  than  in '  1926,  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  only  major  country  to  show  a  gain 
in  imports  in  1927. 


CUBAN  IMPOBTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 


Country 

1926 
$160,051,621 

1927 
$159,681,523 

Increase  or 
decrease 
-$370,098 

Per  cent 
of  gain  or 
loss 
-.2 

24,592,835 

23,037,534 

-1,555,301 

-6.3 

France      

11,873,427 

12,415,512 

-f542,085 

4-4.5 

V  flt 

United    Kingdom    
Spain   

11,515,931 

10,450,061 
7  649  660 

-1,055,870 
-93,192 

-9.2 
—1.2 

Germany    .  „  „  

Other  European  countries   
AH  other  countries  

13,470,195 
19,105,691 

14,343,835 
18,006,128 

+873,640 
-1,099,563 

4-6.5 
-5.8 

Total     

$260,826,438 

$257,088,036 

—  $3,738,402 

—  1.4 

severe  depression  of  1921  followed.  The  check 
to  the  sugar  industry  was  only  temporary  and 
in  1925  and  1926  exports  of  sugar  were  greater 
in  quantity  than  in  1920.  With  the  progressive 
restoration  of  the  beet  industry^  in  Europe  and 
the  continued  growth  of  production  in  Cuba  and 
in  other  countries,  the  industry  has  been  faced 
with  surplus  supplies  which  account  for  the 
low  prices  of  recent  years.  When  the  price  of 
sugar  is  low  it  naturally  follows  that  Cuba's 
buying  power  is  seriously  restricted. 

COMHEBCE.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Cuba  in 
1927  amounted  to  $578,232,691,  an  increase  of 
$15,497,522  over  that  of  1926,  according  to 
figures  issued  by  the  statistical  section  of  the 
Cuban  Treasury  Department.  The  improvement 
ill  It27  was  a  result  of  the  enhanced  value  of 
exports,  as  imports  recorded  a  further  reces- 
Bioaj ,  nrfiieh  increased  the  favorable  "balance  of 
trade  from  $40,882,293  to  $64,056,619. 

Exports  wer©  valued  at  $321,144,655  in  1927, 
an  liicre&se  of  6.4  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  total  of  $OH,T06t731  in  1926.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  export  trade  was  primarily  the 
result  of  grtater  returns  from  the  sugar  crop, 
which,  despite  the  smaller  quantity  exported 
in  1927,  brought  a  higher  return.  Exports  to 
the  United  States  increased  $11,313,233  and 
were  7^.1  per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared 
with  80,4  per  cent  in  1926.  Shipments  to  the 


FINANCE.  The  unfavorable  economic  condi- 
tions prevailing  throughout  Cuba  in  1926,  1927, 
1928  have  made  the  task  of  balancing  the 
budget  difficult.  Early  in  1927  it  was  resolved 
to  cut  down  the  1926-^-27  budgetary  expenditures 
from  about  $87,000,000,  as  voted  in  1925  by 
Congress,  to  about  $81,000,000.  This  was  done 
by  reducing  the  budgetary  item  of  $5,000,000 
to  be  paid  into  the  public  works  fund  to  $500,- 
000,  and  by  passing  the  payment  of  $2,650,000 
to  be  made  by  law  to  holders  of  "floating  debt 
certificates."  The  budget  of  1927-28  was  similar- 
ly reduced  to  $80,940,802.  An  arrangement  was 
made  for  an  advance  by  New  York  "bankers  of 
.$9,000,000  to  pay  off  the  floating  debt  certificates. 

The  budget  for  1928-29  provided  revenues  of 
84,400,000  pesos  and  expenditures  of  84,387,210 
pesos,  leaving  a  surplus  of  12,790  peso's. 

The  total  debt  of  Cuba  on  Feb.  29?  1928,  was 
$93,443,500,  of  which  $83,379,300  represented 
foreign  debt  and  $10,064,200  internal  debt.  Be- 
tween Sept.  30,  1927  and  Feb.  29,  1928,  $2,475,- 
200  had  been  paid  off  on  the  combined  debt. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1926,  7408  vessels  of 
24,421,972  tons  net  entered  and  7244  vessels  of 
23,893,754  tons  net  cleared  the  ports  of  the  Re- 
public in  the  foreign  trade.  In  the  coastwise 
trade  11,094  vessels  of  2,062,664  tons  net  en- 
tered and  11,035  vessels  of  2,062,646  tons  net 
cleared*  The  total  length  of  railways  in  Cuba  in 
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the  spring  of  1928  was  4871  kilometers.  In  report- 
ing on  the  Cuban  railways  in  1927,  it  was  stated 
that  the  economic  depression  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  during  1927  naturally 
reacted  adversely  on  the  railroads  of  the  Havana 
consular  district.  Both  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  suffered  from  this  depression.  The  after- 
effects of  the  cyclone  of  1926  were  especially 
noticeable,  as  the  damage  to  the  sugar  cane 
resulted  in  a  lowering  of  the  sugar  content  and 
a  consequent  operating  loss  to  the  mills  of  the 
Provinces  of  Havana  and  Pinar  del  Rio.  An- 
other reason  for  the  decrease  in  revenues  was 
the  increase  in  competition  offered  by  the  om- 
nibuses, which  had  not  only  established  many 
lines  in  the  City  of  Havana  and  its  suburbs,  but 
had  extended  their  services  to  reach  many  small 
outlying  towns. 

The  principal  new  construction  enterprise 
initiated  by  the  railroads  in  1927  was  the  com- 
pletion by*  the  Consolidated  Railways  of  Cuba 
of  a  standard-gauge  line  connecting  Moron  with 
Santa  Clara,  a  distance  of  152  kilometers.  The 
United  Railways  extended  their  service  of  gas 
cars.  Nine  were  in  operation  and  orders  were 
placed  for  eight  more.  When  these  new  ones 
arrive  it  was  expected  that  559  kilometers  of 
railroad  would  be  devoted  to  the  gas  car  service, 
supplanting  the  more  expensive  steam  locomo- 
tive service.  This  company  also  during  1927  re- 
newed 25  kilometers  of  track  with  80-pound  rails 
and  19.7  kilometers  with  62-pound  rails.  The 
Central  Providencia  constructed  a  new  branch 
covering  two  kilometers  of  wide-gauge  track. 
The  Hershey  Cuban  Railway  Co.  constructed  12 
kilometers  of  track  for  private  cane-car  service. 
The  length  of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana 
at  the  close  of  1927  totaled  1301  miles,  m  com- 
pared with  1250  in  1920.  Operating  revenue  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1927,  amount- 
ed to  $17,658,825  ($19,197,517  in  1925-26),  and 
operating  expenses  were  $13,271,541  ($14,489,- 
335  in  1925-26).  While  receipts  for  the  year 
showed  a  large  decrease,  it  was  not  nearly  as 
much  as  the  decrease  of  $4,954,823  in  the  previ- 
ous year  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1924— 
23.  The  new  railway  tariffs  established  by  the 
Railroad  Commission,  which  were  put  into  ef- 
fect on  Apr.  20,  1927,  had  very  little  effect 
on  the  operating  results  of  the  railway,  since 
they  were  actually  in  effect  only  about  two 
months  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  1927  there  were  1030  miles  of  highway; 
in  1925,  10,939  miles  of  telegraph  wire;  in  1926 
63,834  telephone  instruments  in  use;  and  in 
1927,  38,038  motor  vehicles  were  registered, 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
president  and  cabinet;  and  legislative  power  in 
a  congress  of  two  houses,  viz.,  a  senate  with 
24  members  and  a  house  of  representatives  with 
118  members.  President  in  1928,  Gen,  Gerardo 
Machado,  inaugurated  May  20,  1925;  terra  ex- 
pires May  20.  1920;  Vice  President,  Carlos  <ie 
la  Rosa.  See  MILITARY  PBOGBESS. 

HISTOEY.  The  amendments  to  the  Cuban  con- 
stitution approved  by  Congress  were  submitted 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  Article  115  of  tkbe  con- 
stitution. On  May  %  1023,  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention approved  these  amendments  and  tran- 
sitory provisions,  wMek  were  then  published  by 
order  of  the  President*  feecomiBg1  a  fwrt  of  the 
constitution  on  May  1L  Anaon^  the  most  impor- 
tant changes  effected  were:  Article  1%  wMdi  for- 


merly granted  suffrage  only  to  male  Cubans  over 
thn  age  of  21,  with  certain  exceptions,  now  grants 
suffrage  to  all  Cubans  over  21,  the  laws  govern- 
ing woman  suffrage  to  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  total  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate :  The 
Isle  of  Pines  is  now  incorporated  in  the  territory 
of  the  Republic;  The  Municipality  of  Havana  was 
suppressed  and  the  Central  District  created  in  its 
plar'o-:  The  number  of  Senators  from  each  province 
was  increased  from  four  to  six:  The  term  of  a 
representative  was  increased,  from  four  to  six 
years,  and  the  chamber  is  to  be  renewed  by  half 
its  members  every  three  years  instead  of  every 
two:  The  presidential  term  is  extended  from  four 
to  six  years,  the  right  to  reelection  being  elimin- 
ated. 

As  a  result  of  a  general  election  for  president 
held  on  November  2,  General  Gerardo  Machado, 
the  choice  of  the  three  main  political  parties  in 
Cuba,  was  elected  to  succeed  himself.  He  was 
elected  for  six  years  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  mentioned  above.  During 
October  a  meeting  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  was  held  in  Havana.  In  addressing  this 
body,  President  Machado  urged  the  repeal  of  the 
Platt  Amendment  to  the  Cuban  Constitution  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  since 
Cuba  had  achieved  a  stable  government  and  was  a 
soverpign  power  in  every  way. 

CULTURE.  See  ANTHKOPOLOGY. 

CUMBEBIiA3STI)  PBESBYTEBIA3ST 
CHUB.CH.  A  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  originally  the  Cumberland  Presbytery 
of  Kentucky.  It  wa<*  formed  in  1810,  when  the 
so-called  anti-revival  party  of  the  church  ob- 
jected to  the  admission  into  the  ministry  of 
men  who  were  not  up  to  the  usual  literary*  and 
theological  standards  and  to  the  doctrine  of 
fatality  as  taught  in  the  third  and  tenth  chap- 
ters of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Its 
chief  strength  was  in  the  Southern  States,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  barely  saved  from 
disunion  during  the  slavery  dispute  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  This  situation  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Colored  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  (see  below).  A  general  assembly 
which  meets  annually  is  the  supreme  judiciary. 
In  1928  the  denomination  comprised  11  synods 
and  62  presbyteries,  and  there  were  1215 
churches,  reporting  753  ministers,  and  a  church 
membership  of  57,605.  The  Sunday-school  en- 
rollment was  approximately  50,000.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  church  was  valued  at  $3,480,621,  not 
including  $500,000  endowment  for  education, 
Missionary  work  was  carried  on  among  the  In- 
dians in  the  United  States,  and  churches  were 
maintained  in  China,  where  there  was  an  organ- 
ized presbytery  at  Canton  witli  eight  churches 
in  South  China.  During  t&e  year  mission  work 
was  opened  up  in  South  America.  The  denomina- 
tion carried  on  educational  work  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Board  of  Education  and  main- 
tained Bethel  College  mad  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary,  both  at  Me- 
Kenzie,  Tena,  The  Ottmforland  Presbyterian^ 
published  at  Nashville,  Tenn.»  is  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  Church.  The  1928  national  meeting 
was  held  at  JjMisoaa,  Tenn.,  and  the  1929  meet- 
ing ,was  announced  for  May  16-22,  at  Prince- 
ton, Ky.  !Cfoe  Rev.  J.  L.  Hndgins,  Nashville, 
Term.,  waa  moderator  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  &e  £ev.  3X  W.  Fooks,  Padueafa,  %.,  waa 
>  clerk  wid  treasurer. 
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CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN" 
CHURCH,  COLORED.  A  branch  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  which  was  legally 
set  apart  as  a  separate  unit  in  1869.  The  member- 
ship of  178  churches  of  the  denomination  for 
which  figures  were  given  in  the  United  States 
census  of  religious  bodies  of  1926  was  10,868,  as 
compared  with  136  churches  and  13,077  members 
in  1916.  In  152  churches  reporting  Sunday 
schools,  there  were  over  5000  pupils  and  840  of- 
ficers and  teachers,  as  against  7471  pupils  and 
928  teachers  and  officers  in  1916.  The  total  ex- 
penditures of  167  churches  in  1926  amounted  to 
$80,304,  of  which  $70,437  was  for  current  ex- 
penses and  improvements  and  $9867  for  benevo- 
lences, missions,  etc.;  while  127  churches  reported 
total  expenditures  of  $39,497.  The  value  of  church 
edifices,,  including  furniture  and  equipment,  as 
reported  by  162  churches,  was  $353,825  in  1926, 
as  compared  with  $230,426  reported  by  130 
churches  in  1916.  Of  the  178  churches  reporting 
in  1926,  60  were  in  urban  communities  and  118 
in  rural  districts. 

CURACAO,  kod'ra-sa'6.  A  Butch  colony  in 
the  West  Indies  consisting  of  two  groups  of 
islands  about  500  miles  apart,  one  of  them  com- 
prising the  islands  of  Curasao,  Bonaire,  and 
Aruba,  and  the  other  consisting  of  the  southern 
part  of  St.  Martin  (the  northern  part  belongs 
to  France),  St.  Eustache,  and  Saba.  Area,  403 
square  miles;  population,  Dec.  31,  1926,  58,162, 
of  whom  38,781  were  on  the  Island  of  Curasao. 
The  capital  is  Willemstad,  on  the  Island  of 
Curasao,  with  a  population  of  17,889.  In  1926 
there  were  51,520  Roman  Catholics,  5978  Protes- 
tants, and  549  Jews.  The  movement  of  popula- 
tion in  1926  was:  Births,  1746;  deaths,  1539; 
marriages,  455.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
43  schools  with  8813  pupils.  The  chief  products 
of  the  colony  are  maize,  beans,  pulse,  cattle,  salt, 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  chief  industry  is 
oil-refining.  The  crude  oil  is  imported  from 
Venezuela  and  Mexico.  In  1926  the  imports  were 
valued  at  107,178,462  guilders  and  the  exports, 
95,487,238  guilders;  6817  vessels  of  17,895,686 
tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  colony  in  1926. 
In  1928  the  budget  revenue  was  estimated  at 
3,597,600  guilders  and  the  expenditure  at  3,- 
535,824  guilders.  The  colony  is  administered  by 
a  governor  aided  by  a  council  and  a  colonial 
council,  the  members  of  both  being  nominated 
by  the  sovereign.  Governor  in  1928,  Dr.  N.  J.  L. 
Brant jes. 

CUREL,  VISCOUNT  FBANQOIS  DE.  French 
novelist  and  playwright  and  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  died  at  Paris,  April  26.  Born 
at  Metz,  June  10,  1854,  he  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  St.  Clement,  Metz,  and  studied  en- 
gineering at  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  in  preparation  for  assumption  of 
control  of  his  family's  extensive  metallurgical 
business,  but  he  gave  up  commercial  affairs  for 
the  wrMmg  of  novels  and  plays.  He  was  espe- 
cially successful  as  a  dramatist,  and  his  work 
was  recognized  in  1918  by  his  election  to  the 
French.  Academy  and  by  his  appointment  as  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  been 
called  by  critics  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
original  French  dramatists  of  modern  times,  and 
has  been  compared  with  Corneille  and  Ibsen. 
Many  of  his  plays  treat  of  labor  and  capital, 
the  genesis  of  religion,  and  the  modem  idolatry 
of  science,  and  show  ih,e  influence  of  Ibsen.  His 
plays  include:  A  Pa^e  8am$,  Wke  Fo&sUs,  The 


Lion's  Feast,  The  New  Idol,  The  Girl  Savage, 
The  Dance  Before  the  Mirror,  No  Man's  Land, 
The  Comedy  of  (2-enius,  She  Who  Brought  Life, 
He  Who  Was  Dying,  and  The  Mystical  Storm. 
He  wrote  also  two  novels,  The  Summer  of  the 
Dry  Fruits  and  The  Rescue  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

CURLING-.  The  United  States  regained  pos- 
session of  the  Gordon  International  Medal  in 
1928.  The  thirty-fourth  annual  competition  for 
this  trophy  was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  March 
when  the  'United  States  team  defeated  Canada 
by  a  score  of  278  to  254.  The  trophy  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  Canadians  for  three  years. 

CURRENCY.  See  Coiisrs,  VALUE  OF  FOREIGN; 
FINANCIAL  REVIEW;  MONEY;  UNITED  STATES. 

CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OE  MUSIC.  See 
Music. 

CYCLING.  Cecil  Walker  of  Australia  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  captured  the  all-around 
bicyling  championship  of  the  United  States.  Lu- 
cien  Miehard  of  France  retained  his  world  pro- 
fessional crown  and  Franco  Georgetti  success- 
fully defended  his  motor-paced  championship. 
Georgetti  also  was  the  outstanding  six-day  rider 
of  1928,  he  and  his  partners  winning  both  of  the 
competitions  held  at  New  York  City  and  finish- 
ing third  in  the  only  Chicago  six-day  race  in 
which  he  competed.  Walter  Sawall  of  Germany 
won  the  world  professional  motor-paced  champ- 
ionship, the  amateur  honors  going  to  Willy  Falck 
Hanson  of  Denmark.  Freddie  Spencer  captured 
the  American  professional  sprint  title,  and  Char- 
ley Ritter  of  Newark  won  the  all-around  Amer- 
ican amateur  championship. 

CYPRUS.  A  British  island,  situated  40  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  60  from  the 
coast  of  Syria;  the  third  largest  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Area,  3584  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1921,  310,- 
709,  of  whom  61,422  were  Mohammedans.  Cap- 
ital, Nicosia,  with  a  population  of  18,461.  In 
1926  there  were  889  elementary  schools  with 
1270  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  48,501,  of 
whom  38,477  were  Greek  Christians.  With  about 
one-third  of  the  arable  land  under  cultivation, 
agriculture  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people  of  the  island.  Forestry  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  are  rapidly  taking  an  important 
place  in  the  production  of  wealth  on  the  island. 
Among  the  principal  agricultural  products  are 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  linseed,  cotton, 
animal  products,  and  fruit.  Asbestos  and  cop- 
per are  mined  and  exported  in  considerable 
quantities. 

The  merchandise  imported  in  1927,  was  valued 
at  £1,585,939;  exported,  £1,542,870.  The  revenue 
for  the  same  year  was  £629,266  and  the  expendi- 
ture, £655,227.  The  total  shipping  which  entered 
and  cleared  amounted  to  1,584,685  tons  in  1926. 
The  island  was  administered  under  a  convention 
with  Turkey  by  Great  Britain  after  June  4,  1878, 
and  was  annexed  by  Great  Britain  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Turkey  on  Nov.  5,  1914. 
It  is  under  a  high  commissioner  having  the 
usual  powers  of  a  colonial  governor,  aided  by 
an  executive  council  and  a  legislative  council  of 
24  members  of  whom  9  are  office-holders  and 
the  remainder  elected  for  five  years,  12  of  them 
by  non-Mohammedan  voters  and  3  by  Mo- 
hammedan voters.  On  May  1,  1925,  the  island 
was  given  the  status  of  a  colony.  Governor  dur- 
ing 1928,  Sir  Ronald  Storrs. 

CY'RENA'ICA.  A  colony  belonging  to  Italy 
on  the  north  coast  of  Africa;  until  1919  it 
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formed  a  part  of  Libya;  in  that  year  for  ad- 
ministrative and  military  purposes,  Libya  was 
divided  into  Cyrenaica  and  Tripolitania.  (See 
TRIPOLITANIA.  )  The  area  is  estimated  at  about 
285,640  square  miles;  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1926,  about  185,000  natives,  and 
10,000  Europeans.  Benghazi  is  the  principal 
town  with  a  population  of  30,05G  in  1927.  The 
chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture, 
although  there  are  vast  possibilities  for  cattle 
raising.  Barley  and  wheat  are  the  chief  products. 
The  former  is  the  chief  food  of  the  people.  In 
1926  the  imports  were  171,733,100  lire  and  the 
exports  25,930,800  lire.  The  principal  imports 
are  cotton  goods  and  sugar  and  the  principal 
exports,  sponges  and  barley.  The  internal  com- 
merce consists  mainly  of  caravan  trade  between 
Benghazi  and  Wadi.  For  1927-28  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  were  estimated  at :  Colonial  revenue, 
207,170,250  lire;  civil  expenditure,  60,124,000 
lire;  military  expenditure,  147,046,250  lire; 
estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1928-29, 
209.206,250  lire.  Governor  during  1928,  S.  E. 
Attilio  Teruzzi  (appointed  Dec.  2,  1926). 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  chSko-slova/kia.  An 
eastern  European  republic,  formed  Oct.  28,  1918, 
out  of  the  Slav  regions  of  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire;  formally  dedicated  a  re- 
public, Nov.  14,  1918;  comprising  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  provinces  of  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, Silesia,  Slovakia,  and  Buthenia,  together 
with  the  portion  of  the  Teschen  district  as- 
signed to  Czechoslovakia  at  the  Ambassadors' 
Conference  July  28,  1920.  Capital,  Prague. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  54?207  square  miles.  The  pop- 
ulation at  the  census  of  Feb.  15,  1921,  was  13,- 
613,172.  By  race  it  was  distributed  as  follows: 
Czechoslovaks,  8,760,937  (65.5  per  cent) ;  Ger- 
mans, 3,123,568  (23,3  per  cent)  ;  Magyars,  745S- 
431  (5.5  per  cent)  ;  Buthenians,  461,849  (3.4 
per  cent);  Jews,  180,855  (1.3  per  cent);  Poles, 
75,853  (0.5  per  cent)  ;  others,  25,871  (0.2  per 
cent).  There  were  also  238,808  aliens.  The 
Czechoslovaks  and  Germans  made  up  almost  ex- 
clusively the  population  of  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia, and  the  Czechoslovaks  about  half  of  Sil- 
esia and  more  than  two-thirds  of  Slovakia.  The 
largest  cities,  with  their  populations  in  1921,  are: 
Prague,  676,657;  Brno,  221,758;  Ostrava,  113,- 
709;  and  Bratislava,  93,189.  The  majority  of 
the  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  who  numbered 
10,383,833  in  1921.  An  official  estimate  of  the 
population  on  Dee.  31,  1926,  placed  it  at  14,356,- 
600. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  education  is  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  *6  and  14.  In  1926  there 
were  14,158  public  and  private  elementary 
schools,  with  694,282  boys  and  709,541  girls 
and  1736  public  and  private  higher  grade  schools 
with  165,601  boys  and  144,409  girls.  There  were 
also  354  secondary  Latin  and  technical  schools 
with  108,760  students.  There  are  four  universi- 
ties as  follows:  Prague  (Czech)  with  8176 
students;  Prague  (German),  3447;  Brno 
(Czech),  1878;  Bratislava  (Slovak),  1309.  ^ 

PKOMJCTIQN,  Czechoslovakia  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est of  all  European  countries  in  natural  resources, 
and  it  finds  itself  in  the  enviable  position  of  being 
almost  self-supporting  so  far  as  food  is  con- 
cerned. Within  the  present  borders  of  Csseeho- 
slovakia  are  to  be  found  practically  all  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire's  sugar-pro* 
dncing  area,  60  per  cent  of  the  breweries,  50  per 


cent  of  the  alcohol  distilleries,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  iron  production,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
textile  industry.  Other  industries  were  included 
in  like  proportion  in  the  new  country,  some  even 
to  the  extent  of  100  per  cent,  such  as  the  famous 
Bohemian  glass  industry  and  the  china  industry. 

The  soil  of  Czechoslovakia  is  naturally  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country, 
where  the  cultivation  of  beets,  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
and  oats  is  carried  on  quite  extensively.  The  area 
under  the  principal  crops  and  their  yield  in 
metric  tons  during  192C  were  as  follows:  Wheat, 
1,551,750  acres,  928,889  tons;  rye,  2,068,503 
acres,  1,160,138  tons;  barley,  1,7*63,834  acres, 
1,143,001  tons;  oats,  2,093,136  acres,  1,379,886 
tons;  potatoes,  1,604,903  acres,  5,046,685  tons; 
sugar-beet,  080,464  acres,  6,599,051  tons;  maize, 
39i,703  acres,  265,502  tons.  In  1925-26  there 
were  166  sugar  factories  in  the  country,  which 
produced  1,507,344  metric  tons  of  sugar.  The  525 
breweries  produced  9,712,625  hectolitres  of  beer 
and  892  distilleries  produced  580,010  hectolitres 
of  spirits.  The  livestock  on  Jan.  1,  1927,  includ- 
ed: Cattle,  4,691,320;  horses,  740,202;  pigs,  2,- 
539,201;  sheep,  861,128;  and  goats,  1,244,701. 

The  mineral  production  comprises  both  soft 
and  hard  coal,  iron,  graphite,  garnets,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead.  The  332  coal  mines,  which 
employed  118,288  persons,  produced  in  1026,  18,- 
789,098  tons  of  lignite  and  14,507,596  tons  of 
hard  coal. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  is  one  of  the  oldest 
industries  in  the  country.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  factories  have  an  annual  manufacturing 
capacity  of  415,000  tons  of  hollow  glass,  132,- 
000  tons  of  plate  and  window  glass,  and  187,000 
tons  of  special  glass.  Other  important  and  active 
industries  of  the  country  are  the  manufacture 
of  china  and  textiles,  leather  working,  and  brew- 
ing. 

COMMERCE.  The  following  table  from  The 
Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1928  gives  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  import  and  export  in  1926  and 
1927: 


Imports 

1S&& 
1,000 
Crowns 
1,870,175 

1927 
1,000 

Crowns 
2,172,000 

Cottons     ......    ...... 

2,123,750 

2  659  000 

Woollen  Goods    ....... 

1,573,359 

2,040,000 

Fats  aad  Oils     .      .... 

669,082 

620  000 

422,204 

519,000 

461,599 

473,000 

Mxpwts 
Woollen  Goods    ....... 

Cottons     

1,610,730 
2,484,486 

2,085,000 
3  071  000 

1  751  776 

2  082*000 

Glass    

.1  168  994 

1  144,000 

Sugar     

2,247.162 

1  525  000 

Iron  and  iron  goods   .  . 
Cereals,   milled   products 

1,253,889 
781,436 

1,619,000 
1,000,000 

FINANCE.  No  later  figures  for  finance  were 
available  than  those  for  1§27  when  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  revenues  totaled  9,723,914,000 
crowns  and  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures totaled  9,703,505,000  crowip.  The 
national  debt,  according  to  that  budget,  was 
placed  at  34,945,000,000  crowns. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  There  are  8522  miles  of  rail- 
way Mae  in  the  Republic,  of  which  6849  are 
owned  by  the  State  and  the  remaining  1592  miles 
privately  owned,  12  miles  owned  by  foreign 
^  and  0§  miles  owned  by  foreign  railways. 
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Revenues  equivalent  to  approximately  $126,029,- 
400,  an  increase  of  about  $8,211,700  over  1926 
receipts,  were  reported  by  the  Chechoslovakian 
railways  for  1927.  As  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year,  passenger  traffic  decreased  about  3  per 
cent  while  during  the  same  period  the  carloadings 
of  freight  traffic  increased  by  539,612  cars  to  a!927 
total  of  6,127,814.  Of  this  total,  5,435,482  cars 
were  destined  to  stations  within  Czechoslovakia 
while  the  remaining  692,332  were  forwarded  to 
other  countries. 

GOVERNMENT.  According  to  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  National  Assembly,  Feb.  29,  1920, 
executive  "power  is  vested  in  a  president^  elected 
for  seven  years  by  the  two  chambers  in  joint 
session,  who  appoints  and  recalls  his  ministers; 
and  legislative  power  in  a  senate  of  150  members 
elected  for  eight  years  and  a  chamber  of  deputies 
elected  for  six  years,  the  former  elected  by  all 
citizens  over  26  years  of  age  and  the  latter  by  all 
citizens  over  21  years  of  age.  The  principle  of 
proportional  representation  is  applied.  Presi- 
dent in  1928,  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  (elected  May 
28,  1920;  reelected  May  27,  1927).  The  Czecho- 
slovak Government,  appointed  on  Oct.  12,  1926, 
consists  of  the  following  ministers:  Prime  Min- 
ister, Antonin  Svehla;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Edu- 
ard  Benes;  Finance,  Dr.  Karel  Englis;  Interior, 
J.  Cern^j  Commerce,  F.  Peroutka;  Public  Works, 
Dr.  Franz  Spina;  Railways,  Josef  Najman; 
Social  Welfare,  Jan  gramek;  Justice,  Dr.  Roberts 
Mayr-Harting;  Agriculture,  Dr.  Otakar  Srdinko; 
Education,  Dr.  Milan  Hod2a;  National  Defense, 
Frantisek  Udr2al;  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Dr.  F. 
Nosek;  Health,  Dean  Tiso  (January,  1927}  ;  Uni- 
ILcation  of  Laws,  M.  Gazik. 

HISTOKY.  Czechoslovakia  passed  through  a  very- 
quiet  and  prosperous  year.  The  voice  of  the  mi- 
nority parties  was  stilled  by  the  continued  coali- 
tion of  the  Czechs  and  Germans.  During  the 
summer  a  naturalization  treaty  was  signed  be- 
tween Czechoslovakia  and  the  United  States,  by 
the  terms  of  which  each  country  recognized  the 
complete  expatriation  of  subjects  upon  naturali- 
zation in  the  other  country.  See  AECH^EOLOGY. 

DAESCHNER,  NOSKY-GEORGES-HENKI-^MILE, 
French  diplomat,  died  at  Paris,  December  13. 
Born  Jan.  3,  1863 ;  he  studied  law,  and,  although 
admitted  to  the  bar,  entered  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, being  appointed  attache"  to  the  political  di- 
vision of  the  Foreign  Office  in  1887.  He  was 
made  attache"  to  the  Embassy  at  London  in  1898, 
having  his  rank  raised  from  second-  to  first-class 
secretary  two  years  later.  M.  Daeschner  served 
from  1905  until  1906  as  chief  in  The"ophile  Del- 
easse^s  cabinet.  On  leaving  the  administration, 
he  became  secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  Madrid, 
and  in  1908  received  a  similar  post  at  London. 
Appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  lie  was  as- 
signed to  Lisbon  in  1913,  and  to  Bucharest  in 
1920.  While  directing  the  administrative  bureau 
of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Jules  Jusserand  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  in  January,  1925.  In  spite  of  his 
popularity  he  was  recalled  in  1926,  and  on  re- 
turning to  France  was  appointed  Ambassador 
to  Turkey.  M.  DAESCHNER  retired  in  April,  1928, 
and  was  awarded  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  ' 

DAH03MEY,  da-ho'ml  A  French  colony  on 
the  west  coast  of  .Africa  between  Togoland  on 
the  west,  the  British  possessions  of  Lagos  and 
Nigeria  on  the  east,  and  the  French  military 
territories  on  the  nortlb  It  is  a  subdivision  of 


the  colony  of  French  West  Africa  (see  FRENCH 
WEST  AFRICA  ).  The  colony  has  only  about  70 
miles  of  coast,  but  opens  out  northwards  into  a 
wide  hinterland.  Area,  42,460  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census  of  1925,  970,609, 
of  whom  900  were  Europeans.  The  chief  centre  of 
trade  and  the  seat  of  the  Government  is  Porto 
Novo  with  a  population  of  about  20,000.  The 
population  is  of  pure  negro  blood,  and  belongs  to 
the  Ewe  family.  They  are  very  industrious  arid 
engage  mainly  in  agriculture.  In  the  coastal  re- 
gion they  raise  potatoes,  corn,  manioc,  and  yams. 
In  the  central  provinces,  cotton  culture  has  been 
introduced.  The  forests  contain  oil  palms  of 
commercial  importance.  The  chief  exports  are 
palm  oil  and  palm  kernels.  Imports  in  1926 
amounted  to  180,537,810  francs;  exports,  181,- 
704,213  francs.  The  local  budget  for  192G  was 
19,102,000  francs. 

DAIBYIlsTG.  Conditions  in  the  dairy  industry 
were  generally  favorable  during  1928.  The  produc- 
tion of  dairy  products  in  the  United  States  was 
not  sufficient  to  supply  the  increasing  demand. 
Notwithstanding  a  small  increased  production, 
there  was  in  1928  an  import  balance  equivalent 
to  approximately  a  billion  pounds  of  fluid  milk. 
The  total  production  of  butter  and  evaporated 
milk  showed  a  slight  decrease,  and  dry  milk,  ice 
cream,  and  cheese  production  increased,  the  last 
approximately  14  per  cent,  according  to  the  latest 
available  estimates.  The  better  organizations  of 
dairymen  and  the  cooperative  marketing  of  dairy 
products,  especially  fluid  milk,  with  special 
methods  for  handling  the  surpluses  in  the  seasons 
of  heavy  production  since  the  War  and  during  the 
period  of  agricultural  depression,  placed  dairy- 
men in  a  relatively  strong  position  as  compared 
with  many  other  agricultural  enterprises.  Plenti- 
ful feed  with  satisfactory  prices  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts yielded  fair  returns  to  producers.  There  was 
a  considerable  shift  in  dairy-producing  areas  to- 
ward the  South,  due  at  least  in  part  to  the^  rela- 
tively high,  prices  paid  for  market  milk  which  is 
now  being  shipped  considerable  distances  from 
sections  which  originally  produced  butter  and 
cheese. 

Prices  for  butter  were  well  maintained 
throughout  1928,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  period  in  September  and  October  when  there 
was  temporary  evidence  of  some  uncertainty.  At 
nearly  all  times  the  differences  between  the  New 
York  and  London  markets  were  approximately 
10  cents  per  pound,  which,  with  the  tariff  of 
12  cents,  prevented  appreciable  imports. 

During  1928,  there  were  4,659,288  pounds  of 
butter  imported  as  compared  with  8,459,741 
pounds  in  1927,  There  is  annually  a  considerable 
amount  of  cheese  imported  from  the  European 
countries,  which,  in  1928,  amounted  to  81,402,673 
pounds.  This  was  comparable  to  the  cheese  im- 
ports in  1927.  Nearly  all  of  the  cheese  imported 
is  of  special  kinds  on  which  a  premium  is  placed 
for  the  imported  product.  Twenty-eight  million 
pounds  of  the  1928  importation  came  from  Italy 
'and  nearly  19,000,000  pounds  from  Switzerland. 

The  United  States  exported  a  very  large  amount 
of  condensed,  evaporated,  and  dried  milk. 
The  exportation  in  1928  was  heavier  than  in 
1927,  particularly  for  unsweetened  evaporated 
milk,  of  which  76,788,833  pounds  were  exported 
in  1928  as  compared  with  68,047,141  pounds  in 
1927.  The  corresponding  amounts  of  sweetened 
condensed  milk  exported  in  the  respective  years 
were  38,762,549  and  34,981,081  pounds.  The  larg- 
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est  amount  of  unsweetened  evaporated  milk  going 
to  any  single  country  was  nearly  27,000,000 
pounds  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  took  nearly  16,000,000  pounds  of 
evaporated  milk  and  8,000,000  pounds  of  sweeten- 
ed condensed  milk. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONDITIONS.  Conditions  were 
unusually  favorable  in  practically  all  the  im- 
portant dairy-producing  countries  of  the  world. 
Fall  production  in  Denmark  was  expected  to 
exceed  that  of  1927.  The  three  months*  produc- 
tion, August  to  October,  in  1928  slightly  ex- 
ceeded the  production  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1927.  For  the  first  two  months  of  the 
season  of  production  in  New  Zealand,  estimates 
indicated  an  unusually  heavy  production  of  but- 
ter and  cheese.  The  butter  gradings  exceeded 
those  of  the  previous  year  by  13  per  cent  and 
the  cheese  gradings  by  37  per  cent.  The  conserva- 
tive commercial  estimate  was  a  10  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  dairy  products  in 
Few  Zealand  for  the  1928-29  season.  There  was 
60  per  cent  more  butter  received  at  the  principal 
grading  ports  during  August,  September,  and 
October  of  1928,  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1927.  The  Netherlands  continued  to  expand 
its  production,  as  did  Argentina.  The  butter  im- 
ports of  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  the 
cheese  imports  of  the  latter  country,  showed 
considerable  increase  as  compared  with  1927. 
They  were  evidently  profiting  by  the  heavy  pro- 
duction in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  obtaining 
surpluses  for  future  demand.  Reports  also  in- 
dicated that  dairying  in  Russia  was  rapidly  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  the  World  War. 

The  limitation  in  the  imports  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts as  a  result  of  the  tariff  of  12  cents  per 
pound  on  butter  and  37.5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  Swiss  cheese  no  doubt  had  an  important  effect 
on  the  prices  of  dairy  products  in  the  United 
States.  Otherwise,  the  heavy  world  production 
would  have  resulted  in  sufficient  importation  to 
lower  prices  considerably. 

TBENDS  IN  RESEAEOH.  The  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  dairy  products  resulted  in  part, 
at  least,  from  the  greater  appreciation  of  the 
nutritive  properties  of  these  foods  which  has 
been  experimentally  demonstrated  in  investiga- 
tions reported  during  the  last  few  years.  Be- 
cause of  their  high  nutritive  value,  considerable 
interest  has  arisen  in  the  development  of  more 
varied  ways  of  utilization  and  improvement  of 
the  quality  and  desirability  of  products  already 
known.  Striking  examples  of  this  may  be  drawn 
from  the  much  increased  consumption  of  choco- 
late milk,  a  product  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
practically  unknown;  and  the  much  increased 
use  of  ice  cream  as  a  part  of  the  standard  diet. 
The  use  of  other  dairy  products,  particularly 
buttermilk  and  other  types  of  fermented  drinks, 
was  also  striking.  The  development  of  the 
chocolate-milk  trade  involved  the  matter  of  set- 
tling of  the  chocolate  and  producing  an  unattrac- 
tive product  when  bottled  for  some  time.  The 
wheying  off  of  buttermilk  tends  to  detract  from 
its  stability.  These  problems  were  largely  solved, 
the  former  by  the  use  of  improved  chocolate 
preparations,  and  the  latter  by  the  addition  of 
small  amounts  of  gelatin. 

Many  of  the  State  experiment  stations  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
conducted  experiments  on  the  effect  of  various 
ingredients  and  changes  in  toe  portions  of.  the 
fat,  milk  solids-not-fat,  and  other  ingredients  in 


the  production  of  ice  cream.  A  mix  with  an  8 
to  10  per  cent  solids-not-fat  content  has  gen- 
erally been  found  to  give  the  most  desirable 
product  from  the  standpoint  of  smoothness  of 
texture  and  firmness  of  body.  Mixes  containing 
larger  amounts  of  fat  scored  well  in  flavor, 
body,  and  texture,  but  the  overrun  was  reduced. 
Ice  cream  with  a  low  fat  content  deteriorated  in 
quality  during  the  storage  period.  The  fat  and 
serum  solids  content  of  the  mixture  have  little 
effect  upon  the  whipping  quality.  Homogeniza- 
tion  and  aging  for  24  hours  were  generally  found 
to  improve  the  whipping  quality  of  the  mix 
and  the  smoothness  in  texture  of  the  frozen 
product. 

The  destruction  by  pasteurization  of  bacteria 
causing  fermentation  in  milk  for  cheese  making 
and  cream  for  butter  making,  with  the  subse- 
quent inoculation  of  the  desired  types  of  organ- 
isms, generally  give  the  best  results,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  flavor  after  storage. 
The  use  of  the  holder  method  of  pasteurization 
in  cheese  making  gave  a  better  yield  than  the 
flash  or  flash-holder  methods.  The  addition  of 
a  small  amount  of  calcium  chloride  to  the  milk 
from  which  Cheddar  cheese  was  made  increased 
the  yield  and  the  amount  of  fat  incorporated 
in  the  cheese.  Less  rennet  was  also  required  for 
the  necessary  coagulation. 

In  studies  at  the  Illinois  station  of  the  cause 
of  feathering  of  cream,  it  was  found  that  heat 
precipitated  calcium  casemate.  Water  contain- 
ing calcium  salts  also  caused  a  disturbance  in  the 
salt  balance  and  resulted  in  feathering.  Sodium 
citrate  reduced  it,  while  calcium  chloride  in- 
creased the  precipitation  upon  the  application 
of  heat.  Variations  in  the  feathering  of  different 
samples  were  attributed  to  different  stages  in 
the  lactation  period,  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
cows  produced  milk  with  a  higher  mineral  con- 
tent just  after  freshening  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  lactation  period. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL.  The  more  important 
changes  in  personnel  during  the  past  year  in 
the  dairying  field  included  the  resignation  o*' 
Prof.  E.  L,  Anthony,  head  of  the  department  of 
dairy  husbandry  at  the  West  Virginia  University 
and  Experiment  Station,  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment as  head  of  the  division  of  dairy  husbandry 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  left  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  0.  E.  Reed,  who  be- 
came Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Prof,  A.  D. 
Pratt  was  appointed  professor  of  dairy  husbandry 
at  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Agricultural  College. 
0.  G.  Scliaefer,  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  and 
dairy  husbandman  at  the  Minnesota  University 
and  Experiment  Station,  resigned  to  engage  in 
commercial  work,  as  did  Prof,  G.  D.  Turnbow, 
of  the  California  University  and  Experiment 
Station. 

BIBUOGBAPHY.  The  more  important  reference 
books  on  dairying,  recently  published,  include: 
C.  W.  Larson  and  F.  S.  Putney,  revised  by  H. 
0.  Henderson,  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding  and  Man- 
agement (New  York  and  London,  1928,  2d  ed., 
rev.)  ;  P.  Coche,  La  Production  Latiere  en  Dane- 
mark  (Paris,  1928) ;  Fundamentals  of  Dairy 
Science  (a  treatise  by  associates  of  L.  A.  Rog- 
ers New  .York,  1928)  ;  0.  Rahn  and  P.  F. 
Snairp,  PA^sifc  der  Milchwirtschaft  (Berlin, 
1928)  5  -  J£.  H.  Farrington  and  F.  W.  Woll,  Test- 
ing M&faand  Its  Products  (Madison,  Wis.,  1928, 
27th  ^L,  rev,  and  enl.) ;  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  Modern 
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Methods  of  Testing  Milk  and  Milk  Products 
(New  York  and  London,  1927,  3d  ed.,  rev.) ;  A. 
Miyawaki,  Condensed  MilJc  ( New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1928) ;  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  and  W.  V.  Price, 
Cheese  (New  York  and  London,  1927) ;  C.  D. 
Dahle,  A  Manual  for  foe  Cream  Makers  (At- 
lanta, Ga.,  1927)  ;  G.  D.  Turnbow  and  L.  A. 
Raffetto,  Ice  Cream  (New  York  and  London, 
1928) ;  A.  C.  Baer,  The  Preparation  and  Process- 
ing of  Ice  Cream  Mia;  (Milwaukee,  1927). 

DALE,  ALAN  (ALFKED  J.  COHBK).  American 
dramatic  critic  and  playwright,  died  in  England 
May  21.  He  was  born  at  Birmingham,  England, 
May  14,  1861,  and  was  educated  at  King  Ed- 
ward's School,  Birmingham,  and  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. He  went  to  New  York  in  1887,  and  became 
dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
remaining  with  that  newspaper  until  1895,  when 
be  accepted  a  similar  position  with  the  New 
York  Journal.  From  that  time  until  his  death  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Hearst  newspaper  organiza- 
tion, except  for  a  brief  period  in  1914.  In  point 
of  continuous  service,  Mr.  Cohen,  who  wrote  over 
the  name  "Alan  Bale,"  was  the  oldest  dramatic 
critic  in  New  York  City  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Besides  his  criticisms,  which  were  written  in  a 
characteristically  bright  and  caustic  style,  he 
wrote  books,  plays,  and  magazine  articles. 

BALMATIA.  A  province  of  Jugo-Slavia;  a 
crownland  of  Austria  until  the  downfall  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  in  1918.  It  extends  from  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  west  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Area, 
4916  square  miles;  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  Jan.  31,  1921,  621,429.  Capital,  Zara, 
with  a  population  in  1921,  of  8060. 

DAEZIEL,  LORD,  FIRST  BARON  DALZIEL  OF 
WOOLEE  (DAVISOW  DALZIEL).  British  capitalist, 
died  at  London  April  18.  He  was  born  in  October, 
1854.  He  was  at  first  a  journalist,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  York,  and  London,  and  established 
the  Dalziel  News  Agency  in  the  last  named  city, 
taking  over  the  old  Morning  Standard  and  also 
the  Evening  Standard.  His  newspaper  ventures 
proving  only  moderately  successful,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  field  of  railways,  and  gradu- 
ally acquired  control  of  the  International  Sleep- 
ing Car  Company  and  the  British  Pullman  Car 
Company.  These  ventures  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  one  of  the  latest  moves  of  Lord  Dalziel 
in  the  field  of  transportation  was  the  merger  of 
his  sleeping-  car  company  with  Thomas  Cook  & 
Sons.  He  was  the  first  man  to  introduce  taxicabs 
on  the  streets  of  London.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  1910  to  1923.  For  Ms 
services  in  the  World  War  he  was  created  a  baron 
in  1918,  having  been  knighted  in  1908,  and  in 
1927  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  was  an 
officer  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  and  a  com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

DAMS.  While  great  dam  constructions  were 
under  way  in  many  sections  of  the  world,  per- 
haps the  most  important  two  items  of  the  year 
were  the  lessons  learned  from  the  St.  Francis 
Dam  catastrophe  in  California  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Boulder  Dam  Project.  The  former 
focused  attention  on  dam  construction  and  on  the 
design  of  such  works.  The  latter  involved 
economic  as  well  as  engineering  problems  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

Studies  of  the  St.  Francis  Dam  seemed  clear- 
ly to  indicate  a  foundation  failure,  although 
the  chief  engineer,  who  had  had  long  experience 
in  dam  construction,  stated  he  was  unable  to 
account  for  the  failure,  and  the  theory  that  it 


was  caused  by  landslides  from  the  side  walls  of 
the  Canyon  was  advanced.  Briefly  stated,  this 
failure  showed  that  no  matter  how  highly  de- 
veloped the  theory  of  design  may  be  in  the  mat- 
ter of  form  and  thickness  of  the  dam  cross- 
section,  the  character  of  the  foundation,  its 
ability  to  carry  the  load  of  the  structure  and 
to  remain  water  tight  under  high-water  pres- 
sure, is  one  of  the  main  factors  governing  the 
design.  This  problem,  unfortunately,  is  largely 
a  matter  of  judgment  and  cannot  be  solved  by 
mathematical  or  similar  analysis.  Designers  are 
tempted,  or  even  in  some  cases  forced,  to  take 
chances  witli  risky  foundations  due  to  economic 
pressure  and  lack  of  funds.  The  decision  rests 
largely  on  experience  and  opinion  and  these  are 
human  factors  which  cannot  be  ignored.  It 
seemed  probable  that  this  great  and  unfortunate 
catastrophe  would  result  in  legislation  leading 
to  more  complete  control  of  such  constructions. 
It  at  least  showed  the  need  for  expert  advice 
from  competent  engineers,  assisted  by  such  aid 
from  geological  studies  and  borings  as  are 
essential,  and  that  the  decision  in  great  works 
should  not  be  left  to  one  man  but  should  rep- 
resent the  consensus  of  opinion  of  several  ex- 
perienced and  expert  advisers. 

The  provisions  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Bill, 
as  finally  passed  just  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
commits  the  Federal  Government  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  $165,000,000.  It  is  estimated  to  require 
seven  years  for  completion,  and  involves  the 
construction  of  the  highest  dam  ever  attempted 
by  man — 550  feet. 

GRAVITY  DAMS — THE  ST.  FRANCIS  DAM  DIS- 
ASTER. On  the  night  of  March.  12-13,  1928,  the 
ends,  or  wings,  of  this  205-foot  high,  arched, 
gravity  type  of  concrete  dam,  gave  way,  bring- 
ing death  to  some  450  people  in  the  valley  below, 
sweeping  away  a  power  house,  bursting  an 
aqueduct,  and  doing  millions  of  dollars*  damage 
to  roads,  railroads,  farms,  etc.  A  central  por- 
tion of  the  dam,  about  100  feet  long  (the  total 
length  was  650  feet)  remained  standing  but 
both  wings  were  wrecked  by  the  release  of  the 
38,000  acre-feet  of  water  held  in  the  reservoir. 
The  torrent,  said  to  have  been  100  feet  deep, 
carried  huge  portions  of  the  structure  almost 
half  a  mile  down  the  valley. 

The  dam  was  located  in  the  San  Francisquito 
Canyon  about  1%  miles  above  Power  House  No. 
2  of  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Power  Bureau 
and  roughly  45  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  Completed  early  in  1926  and  built  to 
provide  storage  for  the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct 
water  for  use  in  years  of  deficient  run-off,  it 
was  practically  full  at  the  time  of  failure.  Al- 
though some  seepage  had  occurred  around  the 
dam,  an  investigation  the  day  before  the  dis- 
aster showed  clear  water  with  no  indication  of 
erosion. 

In  general  the  reports  of  the  many  commit- 
tees which  investigated  the  failure  agree  ^iti 
stating  that  the  dam  was  of  ample  cross-section 
and  was  built  of  good  materials  so  that  its  fail- 
ure in  no  way  reflects  on  the  safety  of  this 
type  of  structure  when  built  on  adequate  foun- 
dations. On  the  other  hand,  a  fault  classed  as 
dead  and  in  which  no  movement  took  place  at 
the  time  of  failure,  passes  through  the  dam 
site  and  results  in  the  adjoining  rock  masses 
being  badly  shattered.  These  rocks  consist  of  a 
mica  schist  of  very  poor  quality  and  a  rock 
described  as-  red  conglomerate  and  supposed  to 
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have  been  formed  of  gravel  loosely  cemented 
with  gypsum.  Both  materials,  particularly  the 
latter,  have  been  found  to  soften  under  water. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  state  positively  that 
any  type  of  dam  would  have  been  absolutely 
safe  at  this  site  and  it  is  even  more  clear  that 
it  was  not  a  suitable  foundation  material  for 
the  gravity  type;  a  type  which  requires  a  solid 
bed-rock  base  due  to  the  high  and  unequal 
pressure  exerted  by  this  particular  form  of  dam 
on  its  foundation. 

BOTHLDEB  CAmroN  DAM.  After  much  discus- 
sion and  difficulty,  the  so-called  Boulder  Dam 
Bill  passed  the  Senate  on  December  14,  the 
House  on  the  18th,  and  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  21st. 

The  fundamental  difficulties  connected  with 
this  work  had  to  do  primarily  with  the  respec- 
tive interests  in  it  of  the  seven  States  involved. 
Arizona,  in  particular,  was  convinced  that  Cali- 
fornia was  attempting  to  grab  the  lion's  share 
of  the  irrigation  and  power  benefits  involved 
and,  although  California  had  available  a  prac- 
tically immediate  market  whereas  Arizona  was 
sparsely  settled  with  only  a  small  percentage  of 
her  territory  privately  owned,  she  naturally  in- 
sisted on  a  share  in  the  benefits.  As  finally 
passed,  the  bill  authorized  Arizona,  California, 
and  Nevada  to  enter  into  an  agreement  provid- 
ing that  the  7%  million  acre-feet  to  be  appor- 
tioned annually  to  the  lower  basin  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  may  be  divided  so  that  Arizona  will 
received  2,800,000  acre-feet  for  "exclusive  bene- 
ficial consumption"  (that  is,  diversion  less  return 
of  water  to  the  river)  in  perpetuity.  Nevada  was 
to  have  300,000  and  California's  share  was  not 
to  exceed  4,400,000  acres-feet.  Arizona  also  re- 
ceives exclusive  use  of  the  Gila  River  within  its 
territories.  California  also  has  a  one-half  share 
of  any  surplus  over  the  7%  million  estimated 
annual  flow  at  Boulder  Canyon.  No  work  may  be 
begun  within  six  months  unless  all  States  ratify 
the  Colorado  River  compact,  but  after  this  time 
six  States,  which  must  include  California,  may 
suffice  to  ratify. 

Another  bone  of  contention  was  the  matter 
of  water  power.  It  was  argued  that  this  projectj 
involving  as  it  does  the  use  of  the  water  for 
power,  would  necessitate  the  Government  going 
into  the  water-power  business.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, "may  enter  into  contracts  of  lease  of 
any  unit  or  units  of  any  government-built  [water- 
power]  plant,  with  right  to  generate  electrical 
energy  or  alternatively  to  enter  into  contracts  of 
lease  for  the  use  of  water  for  the  generation  of 
electrical  energy.3' 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized 
to  advance  to  the  Colorado  Eiver  Fund  amounts 
not  to  exceed  $165,000,000  of  which  $25,000,- 
000  is  on  the  score  of  flood  control.  See  under 
UNITED  STATES,  Seventieth  Congress,  Becond 
Session. 

The  main  features  of  the  project  are  the 
dam,  the  power  house,  and  the  canal.  The  bill 
contains  several  conditions  relating  to  these.  Be- 
fore the  dam  can  be  built  or  the  power  house 
begun,  the  offers  for  power  must  be  large  enough 
to  repay  the  money  to  be  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment (less  the  flood  control  item)  with  4 
per  cent  interest.  The  canal  is  to  be  built  and 
paid  for  under  the  provisions  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Law  and,  provided  the  Imperial  and  Coachel- 
la  valleys,  the  principal  areas  interested,  are 


prepared  to  pay  the  entire  cost,  contract  for 
the  canal  could  then  be  let. 

Earlier  in  December  a  report  from  a  special 
board  of  engineers  and  geologists  appointed 
under  resolution  of  Congress,  advised  that  dams 
550  feet  high  to  impound  26,000,000  acre-feet  of 
water  were  feasible  at  both  the  Boulder  and 
at  the  Black  Canyon  sites.  The  latter  site  was 
recommended,  however,  as  had  previously  been 
done  by  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. A  more  conservative  design  than  that 
proposed  was  approved  in  that,  while  both  bodies 
advised  the  gravity  type,  the  special  board 
recommended  that  the  maximum  stress  be  limit- 
ed to  30  tons  per  square  foot  instead  of  40. 
Tunnels  are  to  be  used  to  divert  the  flow  of 
the  river  around  the  site  during  construction. 
Here  again  the  special  board  considered  the 
Board  of  Review  plans  for  three  tunnels  35  feet 
in  diameter  to  carry  100,000  sec.  feet  inadequate 
and  recommended  doubling  this  capacity.  A 
larger  spillway  for  floods  is  also  advised.  The 
All-Ameriean  Canal  was  found  to  be  feasible 
although  it  was  recommended  that  the  relations 
as  regards  Mexican  and  American  water  rights 
in  the  river  be  settled  by  agreement  before  the 
project  was  put  under  construction.  The  pro- 
posed canal  will  run  from  a  point  on  the  Colo- 
rado at  Laguna  Dam,  about  23  miles  above  the 
present  Imperial  Canal  intake,  to  the  Imperial 
Valley  and  will  involve,  in  one  portion  of  10 
miles,  protection  from  blown  sands.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  special  report  were  based  on  a 
construction  period  of  seven  years. 

SAJST  GABRIEL  DAM.  The  Los  Angeles  County 
Flood-Control  District  called  for  bids  in  Novem- 
ber for  the  construction  of  a  high  dam  at  the 
forks  of  the  San  Gabriel  Canyon  and  work  is 
expected  to  be  under  way  at  an  early  date.  The 
project  has  as  its  object  the  relief  of  flood  condi- 
tions and  the  plans  have  been  held  up  for  over 
three  years  pending  arrangements  for  financing. 
The  dam  site  is  about  30  miles  east  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  dam,  a  very  high  structure 
(425  feet  above  stream  bed  and  about  500  feet 
above  foundations)  was  to  be  of  the  gravity- 
arch  type.  A  storage  capacity  of  240,000  acre- 
feet  will  be  developed  and  almost  3,800,000  cu. 
yards  of  concrete  will  be  required  (about  three 
times  the  quantity  used  in  the  much  discussed 
Muscle  Shoals  Dam) .  Irrigation  water  being  much 
in  demand  in  the  area  below  the  dam,  it  was 
planned  to  serve  for  this  use  as  well  as  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  flood  relief.  With  this  end  in 
view  the  lower  157,000  acre-feet  will  be  used  for 
impounding  water  for  irrigation,  while  the  up- 
per 83,000  will  be  held  available  at  all  times  for 
flood  relief  through  storage. 

OWYHEE  DAM.  At  a  point  known  as  the  Hole 
in  the  Ground  about  21  miles  southwest  of 
Nyssa  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  planning  to 
build  a  remarkably  high  gravity-arch-type  dam. 
A  reservoir  will  thus  be  formed  which  will 
have  a  total  capacity  of  1,120,000  acre-feet  and 
will  form  the  principal  storage  for  the  Owyhee 
Reclamation  Project  embracing  some  120,000 
acres  in  eastern  Oregon  and  western  Idaho.  Steep 
canyon  walls  permit  a  comparatively  short  dam, 
in  the  main  portion  about  300  to  500  feet  with  a 
top  length  of  between  800  and  900  feet  to  be 
carried  up  to  the  remarkable  height  of  520  feet 
above  the  lowest  concrete  of  the  deep  foundation 
cut-off  on  an  average  of  390  feet  above  the  gen- 
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eral  foundation  level.  Contraction  joints  will  be 
placed  at  intervals  of  50  feet  in  the  length  of  the 
dam  and  inspection  galleries  will  be  provided  in 
the  body  of  the  structure  which  will  be  20  feet 
thick  at  the  top  and  probably  about  300  feet  at 
the  base.  Following1,  as  this  work  did,  the  St. 
Francis  disaster,  great  attention  was  paid  to 
investigations  of  the  foundation  and  experts  have 
agreed  upon  this  point.  Work  was  to  be  under 
wav  in  1029. 

ARCH  DAM  INVESTIGATIONS.  The  growing  use 
of  the  arch  dam,  a  type  which  relies  for  its 
stability  on  its  curved  form  and  arch  ^action 
rather  than  simply  on  its  weight  as  in  the 
gravity  form,  resulted  in  an  appeal  to  the 
American  engineering  societies  represented  by 
Engineering  Foundation  for  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  Such  dams  are  particularly 
economical,  indeed  only  suitable,  where  very 
steep  side  walls,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
canyons  o^the  western  "United  States,  form  the 
required  "abutments"  for  the  arch.  The  stability 
of  stich  a  structure,  depending  on  a  complicated 
combination  of  arch,  gravity,  and  cantilever  ac- 
tions, being  difficult  of  analysis,  a  special  "test 
dam,"  the  Stevenson  Creek  Dam,  was  built  for 
testing  at  various  heights  with  various  depths 
of  water.  See  YEAR  BOOKS  for  1923,  1924,  1925, 
and  1926.  Studies  of  a  model  by  the  methods 
developed  by  Professor  Beggs  of  Princeton  com- 
bined with  the  results  of  the  Stevenson  Dam 
tests  indicate  that  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  dams  support  their  load 
is  being  secured.  Hope  was  expressed  that  a  ra- 
tional method  of  design  may  be  developed  for 
these  structures  with  a  consequent  increase  in 
safety  and  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  in 
thickness  and  cost. 

TOLTEC  DAM,  NEW  MEXICO.  An  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  possibilities  of  winter  concrete 
construction  under  adverse  conditions  was  af- 
forded by  the  construction  of  this  small  arch 
dam  (500  feet  long,  78  feet  high  above  stream 
bed)  in  the  Zion  Mountains  in  New  Mexico  at  an 
elevation  of  8000  feet.  By  using  water  heated 
to  200°  and  a  torch  in  the  mixer,  concrete  was 
delivered  to  the  forms  at  85°  through  an  open- 
air  chute  and  was  protected  by  tarpaulins  and 
warmed  by  salamanders. 

MAENTWRQG  DAM,  WALES.  This  British  arch 
dam  is  not  of  any  unusual  dimensions  or  con- 
struction, but  is  one  of  the  first  European  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  this  American  type.  It  is 
part  of  an  extension,  or  additional  development, 
of  the  North  Wales  Power  and  Traction  Com- 
pany which  was  organized  in  1904  to  supply 
power  to  a  limited  area  in  North  Wales  and 
vicinity.  The  original  plant  was  a  small  one 
operating,  however,  under  the  remarkable  head 
of  1130  feet.  The  new,  additional  plant  will 
supply  water  to  turbines  of  15,000  kw.  capacity 
and  the  district  served  by  the  company  has  been 
extended  to  4080  sc[.  miles.  It  is  located  in  an 
area  of  very  high  rainfall,  the  Snowdon  Range 
in  Wales,  where  the  annual  precipitation  runs 
as  high  as  125  inches. 

The  Maentwrog  Dam,  one  of  four  such  struc- 
tures, is  of  the  arch  type  about  350  feet  long  and 
90  feet  high  above  stream  bed  or  115  feet  above 
foundations.  The  data  section  is  of  concrete,  with 
a  vertical  upstream  face,  a  downstream  slope 
of  1  in  2%,  and  a  constant  radius  of  210  feet. 
After  passing  through  a  10-foot  tunnel  1960  feet 
long  and  a  low-pressure  riveted  steel  pipe  9% 


feet  in  diameter,  of  %-  to  %-inch  thickness,  about 
1  mile  long,  there  is  another  short  tunnel  to 
the  main  pressure  line,  6  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  power  house,  where  a  head  of  650  feet  is 
obtained. 

SPECIAL  DAMS — LAKE  PLEASANT  DAK,  ARI- 
ZONA. A  multiple-arch  concrete  dam  2146  feet 
long  and  170  feet  high  above  stream  bed  was 
completed  in  1927  some  35  miles  northwest  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  The  dam  creates  a  storage 
reservoir  of  173,000  acre-feet  for  irrigation  and 
power  purposes  to  serve  the  40,000  acre  project 
of  the  Maricopa  -County  Municipal  Water  Con- 
servation District  No.  1.  In  order  to  secure 
sufficient  slenderness  ratio,  the  buttresses,  60 
feet  centre  to  centre,  were  built  shallow,  with 
double  walls  16  feet  wide  for  their  full  height 
and  battered  inside.  The  clear  span  of  the 
arches  is  thus  44  feet,  the  upper  side  of  the  but- 
tresses being  closed  by  flat  slabs.  The  up-stream 
slope  is  9  horizontal  to  10  vertical  and' the  arches 
are  3-centred  with  a  thickness  varying  with  the 
height.  The  unique  construction  and  the  great 
height,  252  feet  maximum  above  foundations, 
made  this  one  of  the  most  notable  dams  of  this 
type.  See  description  in  Engineering  News- 
Record,  Feb.  2,  1928. 

COOLIDGE  MULTIPLE-DOME  DAM.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  dams  of  a 
novel  type  ever  constructed  was  this  work  near- 
ing  completion  on  the  Gila  River  in  Arizona. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  a  project  authorized 
in  1924  to  irrigate  some  100,000  acres  largely 
Indian  lands  adjacent  to  the  Salt  River  Project 
in  Arizona  and  was  being  built  by  the  United 
States  Indian  Service.  Several  studies  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  dam,  together  with  estimates 
of  their  relative  economy,  showed  a  slight  sav- 
ing for  the  novel  dome  type  over  its  nearest 
competitor,  the  well-known  multiple  arch.  Three 
egg-shaped  half-domes  of  180  feet  span  and  251 
feet  high,  with  joining  buttresses,  form  the  main 
portion  of  the  dam  which  is  about  550  feet  long 
with  side  hill  spillways  on  either  end  166  feet 
wide.  It  was  claimed  that  this  type  offered 
advantages  for  certain  sites  and  is  subject  to 
comparatively  simple  calculation.  The  domes 
vary  in  thickness  from  4  to  20  feet  and  are  re- 
inforced for  temperature  changes,  no  expan- 
sion joints  being  provided  except  in  the  but- 
tresses. Under  the  central  dome  of  the  dam  a 
10,000  kw.  hydro-electric  power  plant  is  to  be 
built. 

STONY  GORGE  DAM.  This  work,  also  a  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project,  illus- 
trates the  use  of  another  type  of  dam.  It  is  a 
120-foot-high  slab  and  buttress-type  reinforced 
concrete  structure  and  was  being  built  by  the 
Ambursen  Company,  being  practically  completed 
at  the  end  of  1928.  This  dam  is  on  the  Or- 
land  project  in  California  and  will  furnish 
a  supplemental  supply  to  20,000  acres  already 
under  irrigation. 

EARTH  DAMS. — HIGHEST  HYDRATTLIC-FILL  DAM, 
COBBLE  MOUNTAIN,  MASS.  The  new  Cobble  Moun- 
tain clam  of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Water  Works 
was  designed  to  contain  1,800,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  and  to  be  the  highest  earth  dam  ever  built 
— 245  feet  above  bed  rock — as  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying table  of  earth  dams. 

This  dam  forms  part  of  the  additional  supply 
system  for  this  city  being  developed  on  Little 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Westfield,  west  of  Spring- 
field and  above  the  existing  system.  The  dam 
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Dam 
Cobble  Mt.,  Mass  

Spillway  ht. 
above 
stream  bed 
215 

Total  ht. 
above 
stream  bed 
245 

Tilton,   Wash  

211 

2B2 

Calaveras,   Calif  

185 

220 

Saluda    Biver    

200 

208 

Davis   Bridge,    Vt  

185 

200 

Necaxa,     Mexico    .... 

164 

192 

San  Pablo    

135 

165 

Goose    Creek    

137 

150 

Paddy   Creek,   N.   C  

120 

130 

78 

120 

A  record  dam  of  the  rock-fill- 
earth,  type  is  Dix  Elver   .  . 

245 

275 

was  to  be  located  in  a  narrow  gorge  and;  al- 
though 1505  feet  wide  at  the  base  (toe  to  toe) 
was  to  be  only  700  feet  long  at  the  crest.  Some 
'22  billion  gallons  storage  is  expected  and  the 
lake  will  cover  1120  acres.  A  separate  spill- 
way 800  feet  long  is  provided  and  a  diversion 
tunnel,  1600  feet  long,  will  be  used  to  carry  flows 
around  the  dam  site  during  construction  and 
later  as  an  outlet  for  the  dam.  Another  outlet 
tunnel,  7105  feet  long  and  9%  x  10  feet  horseshoe 
section,  will  convey  the  water  to  a  point  lower 
down  in  the  gorge  at  existing  works  giving  a 
head  of  450  feet  for  power  development.  Suit- 
able material  for  the  dam  was  to  be  hauled 
about  one  mile  and  either  was  to  be  sluiced 
into  place  from  "dissolving  boxes"  or  placed  by 
the  semi-hydraulic  method  of  dumping  dry  at 
the  outer  edges  and  washing  into  place.  It  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed  by 
October  1930. 

TABLE  ROCK  COVE  EAETH  DAM.  That  the  sta- 
bility of  the  earth  embankments  of  an  hydrau- 
lic-fill earth  dam  during  construction  needs  care- 
ful observation  and  attention  was  amply  demon- 
strated in  the  slide  on  the  180-foot  Nexaca 
Dam  in  Mexico  in  1909  and  through  other 
similar  construction  difficulties  with  this  type. 
In  the  earth  water-supply  dam  for  Greenville, 
S.  C.j  built  in  1925-27,  however,  another  source 
of  danger  almost  caused  a  major  disaster.  The 
dam  was  a  rolled-fill  embankment,  not  a  hydraulic 
structure,  and  140  feet  high  above  foundations. 
A  42-inch  drain  pipe,  used  to  divert  the  stream 
liowing  during  construction,  was  closed  by  a  valve 
at  its  lower  end,  at  the  downstream  toe  of  the 
dam.  A  break  in  this  drain,  which,  of  course,  was 
under  full  water  pressure,  caused  a  large  slide 
in  the  dam  with  the  reservoir  almost  full.  The 
dam  held  while  the  stored  water  was  slowly 
drawn  off. 

See  also  RECLAMATION  and  WATER  SUPPLY. 

BANISH  LITERATURE.  See  SCANDINAVIAN 

LlTEBATURE. 

BAWZIGr.  A  free  city,  which,  with  its  sur- 
rounding territory,  was  established  by  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  in  1919.  It  was  formerly  a  part 
of  the  German  Empire.  Area,  about  754  square 
miles;  population,  Aug.  31,  1924,  384,000.  The 
administrative  district  of  the  City  of  Danzig  had 
a  population  of  207,100.  The  city  is  the  chief  out- 
let for  the  commerce  of  Poland  and  continues  to 
maintain  its  century-old  position  of  being  the 
leading  grain  port  of  the  Baltic.  Shipping  is  the 
chief  industry,  manufacturing  being  engaged  in 
largely  for  local  consumption. 

In  1926,  5967  vessels  of  3,432,480  tons  entered 
and  5963  vessels  of  3,395,840  tons  cleared  from 
the  port.  During  the  calendar  year  1927,  1,517,- 
194  tons  of  goods  were  imported  through  Danzig 
and  6.380,419  tons  exported.  Figures  for  the  first 


half  of  1928  indicated  that  the  totals  for  that 
year  would  be  much  greater  both  for  imports  and 
exports.  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  Apr.  1, 

1927,  to    Mar.     31,     1928,    balanced    at    113,- 
209,220    gulden.    The    government    of    the    free 
city  is  in  the  hands  of  a  High   Commissioner 
appointed  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Its  constitu- 
tion approved  by  the  League  May  11,  1922,  pro- 
vides for  a  legislative  assembly  of  120  members 
elected  for  four  years,  a  senate  consisting  of  20 
members,  and  a  president  and  vice  president.  The 
senate  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  city  and 
holds    secret    sessions.    High    Commissioner    in 

1928,  Dr.  Van  Hamel. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men,  at 
Hanover,  N.  H.;  founded  in  17G9.  The  1928 
autumn  session  had  an  enrollment  of  2244  stu- 
dents, most  of  whom  were  working  for  the  regu- 
lar college  degree,  the  exceptions  being :  20  gradu- 
ate students;  39  in  the  medical  school;  17  in 
the  Thayer  School;  and  100  in  the  Tuck  School. 
There  were  261  members  on  the  faculty.  The 
productive  funds  amounted  to  $10,000,000.  The 
library  contained  240,000  volumes.  During  1928 
the  Fisher  Ames  Baker  Memorial  Library,  the 
gift  of  George  F.  Baker  of  New  York,  was  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  also  a  laboratory 
for  the  natural  sciences,  and  a  new  dormitory; 
while  the  Carpenter  Art  Building,  the  Sanborn 
English  House,  and  two  dormitories  were  under 
construction.  Admission  to  Dartmouth  College 
is  effected  under  a  selective  process,  with  due 
weight  given  to  scholarship,  character,  qualities 
of  leadership,  and  apparent  ability  to  profit  by 
a  college  education.  A  revised  system  was  in 
force  during  1928,  providing,  among  other  things, 
for  special  treatment  for  students  of  high  grade 
and  for  the  granting  of  but  one  degree,  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  President,  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  A.M., 
Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

DARWIN"  MEMORIAL.  See  ZOOLOGY. 

DATE  SCALE  ERADICATION.  See  ENTO- 
MOLOGY, ECONOMIC;  HORTICULTURE. 

DA  VIES,  ABTHUR  B.  American  painter,  died 
in  Italy,  Oct.  24.  Born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1862; 
he  studied  under  Dwight  Williams  and  at  the 
Art  Institute,  Chicago,  and  at  New  York,  fol- 
lowing the  romantic  school  of  painting.  He 
first  exhibited  at  the  International  Society  of 
Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Gravers,  in  London.  The 
originality  of  his  painting  was  recognized  at 
his  opening  New  York  exhibition,  in  1899.  He 
thereafter  avoided  regular  annual  exhibitions, 
but  arranged  special  displays  throughout  the 
United  States,  notably:  that  at  New  York  in 
1901  in  which  "Spring's  Renewal,"  and  "The 
Breath  of  Light"  appeared;  that  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  1908,  which 
included  "The  Girdle  of  Ares,"  acquired  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  1914,  and 
"Visions  of  the  Sea**;  and  that  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago  in  1911,  showing  "Maya, 
Mirror  of  Illusions,"  purchased  by  the  Institute, 
and  "The  Hunter  of  Starlands."  Mr.  Davies 
was  also  represented  in  other  permanent  collec- 
tions, one  of  the  most  important  groups  being 
his  four  paintings,  including  "Children  of  Yes- 
teryear," wiich  hang  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 
He  won  the  silver  medal  at  the  Buffalo  exposi- 
tion in  1901,  received  honorable  mention  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  in  1913,  and 
in  IQM  was  awarded  the  first  W.  A.  Clark 
and  the  Corcoran  gold  medal. 
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Mr.  Davies  was  considered  by  many  a  leader 
in  imaginative  painting,  and  one  of  the  most 
individual  of  the  American  artists,  although 
his  critics  believed  that  his  abstract  depictions 
were  slightly  precious.  His  coloring  and  tonal 
effects  were  not  excelled  by  the  "modernists" 
whose  work  he  encouraged  and  whose  influence 
was  noted  in  the  mathematical  construction  of 
his  later  paintings.  He  was  largely  responsible 
for  introducing  the  modernists  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  by  leading  in  the  organization  of  the 
International  Exhibition  at  New  York  in  1913. 
The  following  year  Mr.  Davies  exhibited  a  series 
of  his  own  cubist  paintings,  including,  "The 
Great  Mother/'  at  the  Montross  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
Others  of  his  later  romantic,  but  more  intellec- 
tual paintings,  are  "Sea,  Wind,  and  Sky"; 
"Strewing  Dust";  and  "Orchard  of  Pleasant 
Bounties/' 

DAVIES,  DAVID  CHARLES.  American  museum 
director,  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  July  14.  He  was 
born  at  Aberystwith,  Wales,  July  23,  1866,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  College  School, 
London,  and  at  the  University  College  School  of 
Wales.  He  went  to  the  United  States  in  1888,  and 
was  employed  by  Marshal  Field  &  Company  of 
Chicago  as  a  clerk.  Soon  afterward  he  became  a 
bookkeeper,  and  in  1894  he  became  connected 
with  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Chicago,  as  an  accountant.  Mr.  Field  chose  him 
to  install  a  system  of  accounting  at  the  museum 
and  later  he  devised  recording  and  purchasing 
systems.  He  became  first  secretary  of  the  museum 
and  then  director  and  a  trustee  in  1921.  He  re- 
ceived much  of  the  credit  for  the  higrh  place  of 
the  museum  in  the  world  of  science  and  explora- 
tion. 

DAVIS,  HENEY  WILLIAM  CAKLESS.  English 
historian  and  biographer,  died  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  June  28.  He  was  born  in  1874,  and  was 
educated  at  Weymouth  College  and  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a  scholar  in 
1891-95,  and  became  fellow  in  1902  (after  being 
fellow  of  All  Souls'  from  1895  to  1902).  In 
1925  he  was  elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  Bal- 
liol and  a  fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  He  was 
professor  of  modern  history  at  the  University  of 
Manchester,  1921-25,  and  was  made  regius  pro- 
fessor of  modern  history  at  Oxford  in  1925  and 
curator  of  the  Bodleian  Library  in  1926.  As  a 
historian  his  work  was  marked  by  solid  scholar- 
ship, and  he  possessed  the  gift  of  making  his 
writings  readable  and  interesting  to  the  layman. 
He  was  highly  regarded  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere 
as  an  adviser  of  his  students  and  a  guide  into 
the  fields  of  research.  From  1902  until  his  death 
he  was  director  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  During  the  World  War,  Professor 
Davis  served  in  the  War  Trade  Intelligence  De- 
partment and  on  the  War  Trade  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  won  the  decoration  of  a  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire.  Professor 
Davis  published  a  long  list  of  works,  especially 
on  mediaeval  history,  and  contributed  to  the 
English  Historical  Review,  The  Cambridge  Mod- 
ern History,  Helmholt's  History  of  the  World 
( English  edition),  and  Mowbray's  Dictionary  of 
Ohurch  History.  Among  his  books  may  be  men- 
tioned: History  of  Balliol  College  (1899) ;  Char- 
lemagne (1900);  England  Under  the  Normans 
and  Angevms  (1905);  a  manual  on  Medi&val 
Europe  (1911);  Regesta  Regum  Anglo-Norman- 
norum  (1913) ;  a  new  edition  of  Stubbs's  Select 
Charters  (1913);  Political  Thought  of  Treit- 


schke  (1914) ;  (in  collaboration  with  others) 
Why  We  Are  at  War  (1914) .  He  also  contributed 
to  the  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  (ed.  Tem- 
perley,  1920,  etc.).  He  edited  Oxford  Pamphlets 
(1914-15). 

DAVIS,  SIB  MORTIMER  BARNETT.  Canadian 
capitalist,  died  at  Cannes,  France,  March  22.  He 
was  born  at  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  in  1866,  and  was 
educated  at  the  public  and  high  schools  of  his 
native  city.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  financiers 
of  the  Dominion,  and  was  frequently  termed 
"the  tobacco  king  of  Canada"  and  "the  Rocke- 
feller  of  Canada."  He  was  president  of  the  Impe- 
rial Tobacco  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. ;  chairman 
of  the  Canadian  Industrial  Alcohol  Company, 
Ltd.;  a  director  of  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber  Company;  chairman  of  the  Consolidated 
Asbestos  Company,  Ltd.,  and  had  extensive  in- 
terests in  other  industrial  concerns,  as  well  as 
being  a  director  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
and  of  the  Crown  Trust  Company  of  Montreal. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  horse  racing,  and 
owned  several  horses  which  won  important  stakes 
on  the  turf  of  America  and  Europe.  His  gifts  to 
philanthropic  institutions  were  numerous  and 
large. 

DA  WES  PLAN".  The  fifth  annuity  year  under 
the  Dawes  Plan  began  Sept.  1,  1928.  This  date 
marked  the  first  year  in  which  the  standard 
annuity  of  2,500,000,000  gold  marks  was  pay- 
able and  was  regarded  as  the  test  year  of  the 
plan.  The  Agent-General  of  Reparations  Pay- 
ments announced  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Dawes  Plan,  which  ended  on  Aug.  31,  1928,  Ger- 
many had  made  all  payments  fully  and  punctually 
as  they  became  due  and  that  transfers  had  been 
made  during  the  year  to  an  amount  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  year's  receipts. 

The  reparations  payments  actually  received 
from  Germany  within  the  fourth  annuity  year 
amounted  to  about  1,746,000,000  gold  marks,  in- 
cluding two  payments  in  completion  of  the  third 
annuity,  to  the  amount  of  75,000,000  marks, 
which  was  not  received  until  September,  1927. 
The  fourth  annuity  itself  amounted  to  1,750,000,- 
000  gold  marks,  and  the  two  payments  necessary 
to  complete  it  fell  due  in  September,  1928.  The 
first  of  these  payments,  representing  the  final  in- 
stallment of  the  service  of  the  German  railway 
bonds,  was  made  on  September  1,  to  the  amount 
of  55,000,000  marks.  The  final  installment  of  the 
year's  contribution  from  the  transport  tax, 
amounting  to  24,000,000  marks,  was  paid  on  Sep- 
tember 21. 

The  total  transfers  made  during  the  fourth 
annuity  year  amounted  to  approximately  1,739,- 
000,000  gold  marks.  The  transfers  in  foreign 
currencies  aggregated  about  943,000,000  marks, 
or  54.23  per  cent  of  the  total  transfers,  while  the 
transfers  made  by  means  of  Eeich  mark  pay- 
ments in  Germany  amounted  to  about  796,000,- 
000  or  45.77  per  cent  of  the  total  transfers.  Of 
the  foreign  currency  transfers  the  largest  item 
was  460,405,000  marks  cash.  At  the  close  of  bus- 
iness on  Aug.  31,  1928,  the  cash  balance  in  the 
Agent-General's  account  amounted  to  about  189,- 
500,000  gold  marks,  as  compared  with  the  avail- 
able balance  of  about  185,500,000  marks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

DAWSON,  d6's#n  WILLIAM  JAMES.  English 
clergyman  and  author,  died  at  Nelson,  B.  C., 
Canada,  August  23.  He  was  born  at  Towcester, 
Northamptonshire,  Nov.  21,  1854.  After  he  had 
left  Didsbury  College,  Manchester,  Dr.  Dawson 
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entered  tlie  Wesleyan  ministry  in  1875.  In  1892 
he  resigned  to  enter  the  Congregational  ministry, 
and  accepted  an  appointment  at  the  Highbury 
Quadrant  Congregational  Church,  London,  which 
he  held  until  1904.  He  came  to  Washington,  D. 
C.,  in  1891  as  a  delegate  of  the  Methodist  Ecu- 
menical Council.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1905  and  lectured  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  1912  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1925,  when  he  was  made  pastor- 
emeritus.  Dr.  Dawson,  who  was  the  father  of 
Cpningsby  Dawson,  the  author,  in  addition  to 
his  church  and  evangelical  work,  lectured  fre- 
quently on  history  and  literature,  and  wrote  ex- 
tensively in  nearly  every  field  of  literature.  His 
writings  include:  A  Vision  of  Souls  (poems, 
1884)  ;  Quest  and  Vision,  Ussays  on  Life  and 
Literature  (1886,  enlarged  ed.  1892)  ;  The  Mak- 
ers of  English  Poetry  (1890)  ;  The  Redemption 
of  Edward  IStrahan,*  A  Social  Story  (1891); 
Lotidon  Idylls  (1895)  ;  The  Story  of  Hannah 
(1896);  The  House  of  Dreams  (1897);  Judith 
Boldero,  A.  Tragic  Romance  (1898)  ;  Makers  of 
English  Prose  (1899)  ;  Savonarola,  A  Dream 
(1900);  The  Man-  Christ  Jesus  (1901);  The 
Reader's  Library  (with  his  son,  Coningsby  W. 
Dawson,  1909);  The  Book  of  Courage  (1911); 
The  American  Hymnal  (1913);  America,  and 
Other  Poems  (1912)  ;  Robert  Shenstone;  A  Novel 
(1917);  The  Father  of  a  Soldier  (1917);  The 
War  Eagle  (1918)  ;  Chalmers  Comes  Back 
(1919);  The  Borrowdale  Tragedy  (1920);  and 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Mind  ( 1925 ) . 

DA"5T?  WILLIAM  A.  American  lawyer  and  cap- 
italist, died  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  April  9,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  He  was  born  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.  He  studied  law  at  Harvard  and 
afterward  practiced  at  Champaign,  111.,  of  which 
town  he  was  elected  mayor  in  1883.  He  served 
two  terms  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  in  1885 
was  appointed  auditor  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De- 
partment. He  remained  in  that  office  until  1889. 
As  special  assistant  to  the  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States  (1901-03),  he  aided  in  and 
had  charge  of  the  prosecution  of  anti-trust  cases 
under  the  interstate  commerce  and  anti-trust 
acts.  In  1904  he  was  sent  as  head  of  a  mission 
to  France  to  conclude  the  purchase  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  on  his  return  was  sent  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  Alaska  to  investigate  charges 
of  oppression  against  government  officials,  Mr. 
Day  served  as  vice  president  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
from  1906  to  1911  and  as  president  until  his  re- 
tirement from  that  office  in  1927.  From  that 
time  until  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  society. 

DEAF,  SCHOOLS  FOB.  See  EDUCATION. 

DEAN,  BASHFORD.  American  zoologist  and 
armor  expert,  died  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Dec- 
ember 7.  Born  at  New  York,  Oct.  28,  1867,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  in  1886,  and  received  the  A.M.  degree 
from  Columbia  in  1889,  and  the  PhJX  degree  in 

1890,  also    studying    at    Munich    and    Naples. 
Becoming  a  member  of  the  Columbia  faculty  in 

1891,  he  was  instructor  in  biology  until  1896, 
adjunct  professor  of  zoology,  1896-1904,  profes- 
sor of  vertebrate  zoology,  1904r-27,  and  honorary 
professor  from  1927  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
professor  of  fine  arts  at  New  York  University  in 
1925.  Being  assistant  on  the  New  York  State  Fish 
Commission,  1886-88,  he  served  on  the  United 


States  Fish  Commission  as  assistant,  1889-92, 
and  as  biologist,  1900-01,  making  special  in- 
vestigations in  Europe  and  Japan.  Dr.  Dean  was 
a  director  of  the  biological  laboratory  of  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  in  1890,  and  he  became  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  New  York 
Aquarium  in  1902.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  appointed  him  curator  of  herpe- 
tology  and  ichthyology  in  1903,  naming  him  hon- 
orary curator  of  the  latter  subject  in  1926;  the 
"Hall  of  Fishes,"  opened  at  the  museum  in  De- 
cember, 1928,  was  largely  the  result  of  his  work. 
He  began  his  association  with  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  1903,  and,  as  curator  of  arms 
and  armor,  brought  this  department  into  world 
fame,  acquiring,  by  careful  research,  one  of  the 
most  complete  antiquary  collections  in  existence. 
In  1927,  he  was  made  a  trustee  of  the  museum. 
Dr.  Dean  was  also  trustee  of  the  New  York 
Museum,  president  of  the  Dyckman  Institute, 
and  curator  of  the  Dyckman  House  Museum. 
Besides  belonging  to  several  American  scientific 
associations,  he  was  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  zoological  societies  of  Paris,  Moscow,  and 
London.  He  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Honor 
by  France,  in  recognition  of  his  contributions 
to  zoology.  As  ma] or  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  adviser  on  armor  to 
the  War  Department,  he  was  active  during  the 
World  War,  being  sent  in  1917  with  a  military 
mission  to  France,  Belgium,  and  England.  Dr. 
Dean  wrote  many  books  and  papers  on  palseich- 
thyology  and  embryology  of  fishes,  including  the 
textbook,  Fishes,  Living  and  Fossil  (1895),  and 
compiled  a  bibliography  of  fishes  with  50,000 
titles.  He  also  published  many  dissertations  on 
arms  and  armor. 

DEATH  RATE.  See  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

DECEPTION  ISIiAMTD.  Deception  Island 
(Lat.  63°  S;  Long.  60°  15'  W.)  near  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  Graham  Land  is  a  volcanic 
island  into  whose  breached  crater  the  sea  has  en- 
tered and  provided  an  excellent  land-locked  har- 
bor for  the  whaling  vessels  congregating  in 
the  adjoining  waters  each  year,  Fumaroles  and 
hot  springs  give  evidence  of  recent  volcanic 
activity.  This  island  was  being  used  as  a  base 
for  the  Wilkins-Hearst  Antarctic  Expedition. 
See  POLAR  RESEARCH. 

DEFECTIVES,  SCHOOLS  FOR.  See  EDUCATION. 

DEIiAlTY,  HENRY  BEARD.  American  church- 
man and  suffragan  bishop  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  April  14.  He  was  born  at  St. 
Mary's,  Ga.,  of  negro  parents,  and  was  a  grown 
man  and  successful  at  his  trade  of  stonemason  at 
Fernandina,  Fla.,  when  he  entered  as  a  student 
at  St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh.  On  his 
graduation  in  1885  he  became  a  teacher  at  the 
school,  and  he  advanced  to  become,  in  time,  its 
vice  principal.  He  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1889  and  a  priest 
in  1892.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  archdeacon 
of  colored  work  in  the  diocese  of  North  Carolina, 
and  in  1918  he  was  elected  suffragan  bishop  for 
colored  work,  the  dioceses  of  South  Carolina 
and  North  Carolina  agreeing  to  cooperate  in  his 
support.  In  1911  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Shaw  University. 

DELAWARE.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
14th  Census,  the  population  of  the  State  on 
Jan.  1,  1920,  was  223,003.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation on  July  1,  1928,  was  244,000.  The  capital 
is  Dover. 
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AGRICULTUEE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod.  Zw. 

Value 

Corn 

1928 

136,000 

4,448,000 

$3,949,000 

Wheat 

1927 
1928 

135,000 
102,000 

4,725,000 
1,836,000 

3,780,000 
2,295,000 

1927 

98,000 

1,862,000 

2,328,000 

Hay 

1928 

83,000 

141,000° 

2,281,000 

3927 

83,000 

147,000  « 

2,373,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

7,000 

658,000 

494,000 

1927 

6,000 

714,000 

571,000 

Sweet  potatoes 

1928 

7,000 

980,000 

784,000 

1927 

8,000 

880,000 

616,000 

a  tons. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  Both  the  aggregate 
value  of  clay  products,  the  leading  classification 
in  the  State's  mineral  industry,  and  that  of  stone, 
declined  for  1926,  as  compared  with  1925.  Clay 
products  totaled  $156,897  in  1926;  in  1925,  $271,- 
701.  Production  of  stone  was  $157,637  in  value 
in  1926;  in  1925,  $219,054,  The  total  mineral 
production  of  the  State  was  $375,945  in  1926;  in 
1925,  $539,261. 

FINANCE.  Expenditures  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  "by  the  IT.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  State  governmental  departments, 
$4,C18,050  {of  which  $1,403,371  was  for  local 
education) ;  for  interest  payments  on  debt,  $448,- 
601;  for  permanent  improvements,  $2,085,545; 
total,  $7,152,796  (of  which  $1,966,444  was  for 
highways,  $227,219  being  for  maintenance  and 
$1,729,225  for  construction).  Revenues  were  $7,- 
786,110.  Property  and  special  taxes  formed  61.4 
per  cent  of  the  total;  departments'  earnings  and 
remuneration  for  services  rendered  by  officials, 
4.9;  sales  of  licenses  and  a  sale  tax  on  gasoline, 
21.2.  Property  assessed  valuation  was  $256,906,- 
080;  State  taxation  thereon,  $642,265.  Net  State 
funded  debt  was  $8,878,372.  The  chief  part  of  the 
debt  was  for  highways. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  331.79.  No  additional  trackage  was  reported 
as  built  HI  the  course  of  1928. 

EDUCATION.  There  was  put  into  effect  in  1928  a 
building  programme  based  on  a  State  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000,000,  of  which  the  object  was  to  en- 
able the  school  districts  to  conform  to  a  desir- 
able standard  in  regard  to  buildings.  For  the  year 
1927-28  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  was  40,801.  Of  this  number  34,450  were 
enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools  and  6351 
in  the  high  schools.  Expenditure  for  public  school 
education  in  the  State  In  1927-28  totaled  $3,- 
168,855.32,  Salaries  of  teachers  averaged  $1187 
a  year. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORBECTIONS.  The  general  wel- 
fare activities  of  the  State  in  1928  were  under 
two;  bodies — the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the 
State  ,  Health  and  Welfare  Commission,  There 
wa&  41sx>ja  Mothers'  Pension  Commission,  charged 
with  specific  duties  in  regard  to  the  mothers'- 
pension  system*  Under  control  in  each  case  of  a 
separate  board  were  the  following  institutions: 
Delaware  State  Hospital  (insane),  Farnhurst; 
Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Claymont; 
Industrial  School  for  Colored  Girls  of  Delaware, 
Marsh aliton ;  Ferris, Industrial  School,  near  Mar- 
shalltonj  New  Castle  County  Farm  for  Women; 
Retention  Home  for  Juveniles.  There  were  also 
commissions  for  the  blind  aajl  the  feeble-minded. 
The  Delaware  Colony  for  Mental  Defectives  had, 


Jan,  1,  1928,  115  inmates;   the  Delaware  State 
Hospital,  579  patients   (mental). 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  new  State 
permanent  registration  law  went  into  operation 
in  July,  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  prim- 
aries and  general  election.  It  provided  that  the 
registrar  must  by  August  22,  give  warning  to 
all  who  had  previously  registered,  but  had  failed 
to  vote  at  the  last  general  election,  that  such 
persons  must  reenroll;  the  law,  however,  failed 
to  provide  funds  for  the  rendering  of  this  notice. 
A  survey  was  undertaken  at  the  choked  inlet  of 
the  Indian  River,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  County, 
to  determine  the  possibility  of  reopening  the 
inlet  by  the  expenditure  of  a  $40,000  appropria- 
tion provided  by  the  State  Legislature.  One  of 
the  oldest  of  the  remaining  historic  buildings 
of  Wilmington,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
standing  on  a  site  acquired  in  1740,  was  sold  for 
commercial  purposes  at  a  reported  price  of  $750,- 
000.  The  Regional  Planning  Federation,  a  body 
concerned  with  common  interests  of  adjoining 
areas  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
recommended  the  development  of  a  system  of 
by-pass  highways  to  carry  through  highway 
traffic  in  these  areas  without  overrunning  the 
larger  cities. 

ELECTION.  The  popular  vote  for  President  at 
the  election  of  November  6  gave  Hoover  (Rep,), 
68,680  and  Smith  (Dem.),  36,643.  John  G.  Town- 
send,  Republican,  was  elected  senator  for  the  on- 
suing  regular  term,  defeating  Senator  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  Democrat,  the  incumbent,  who  ran  for 
reelection.  Senator  Bayard  gained  a  larger  vote 
than  the  Democratic  Presidential  nominee,  but 
was  nevertheless  severely  defeated.  Robert  G, 
Houston,  Republican,  was  elected  United  States 
Representative.  C.  Douglass  Buck,  Republican, 
was  elected  governor.  The  Republican  candidates 
for  the  other  State  offices  were  likewise  victorious. 
Henry  Hazel  was  elected  lieutenant-governor; 
Howard  M.  Ward,  treasurer;  Edward  Baker, 
auditor;  Reuben  Satterthwaite,  Jr.,  attorney- 
general. 

OFFICERS  (1928):  Governor,  R.  P.  Robinson; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  J,  H.  Anderson;  Secretary 
of  State,  S.  D.  Townsend;  Treasurer,  Howard  M. 
Ward;  Auditor,  Edward  Baker:  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, C.  A.  Southerland ;  Commissioner  of  Insur- 
ance, James  G.  Shaw;  State  Bank  Commissioner, 
Harold  W.  Horsey. 

JUDICIAEY.  Chancellor,  Josiah  0.  Wolcott; 
Chief  Justice,  James  Pennewill;  Associate 
Judges,  Richard  S.  Rodney  (at  large),  Herbert 
L.  Rice,  William  Watson  Harrington,  Charles 
S.  Richards. 

DE  LIMA,  ELIAS.  American  banker,  died  in 
Mexico,  November  22.  He  was  born  at  Curasao, 
Dutch  West  Indies,  in  1863,  and  was  educated 
in  Germany.  Moving  to  New  York,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  exporters,  D.  A.  De  Lima  &  Com- 
pany, in  1882,  being  made  a  member  of  the  firm 
six  years  later.  He  became  a  director  of  the 
Empire  Trust  Company,  and  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  and  in  1908 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Hungarian-Amer- 
ican Bank.  He  went  to  Mexico  City  in  1910,  as 
the  representative  of  American  bankers,  and  in- 
terested himself  in  various  Mexican  affairs,  be- 
coming president  of  the  Banco  de  Commercio  y 
Industria.  During  the  insurrection  against  Presi- 
dent Francisco  Madero,  in  1913,  Mr.  De  Lima 
supported  the  Government.  After  Plutarco  Elias 
Calles  was  ejected  President  in  July,  1924,  he  ap- 
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)ointecl  the  banker  his  financial  adviser,  and 
•equested  him  to  establish,  in  Mexico  a  federal 
•eserve  system  modeled  on  that  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  De  Lima  retained  his  position,  as 
idviser  to  the  administration  until  his  death, 
laving  represented  Mexico  in  several  questions 
>f  international  finance.  He  was  made  a  director 
>f  the  National  Railroad. 

DEI/IOTQITEltfTS,  SCHOOLS  FOB.  See  EDUCA- 
TION. 

DEL  BIO,  J  MORA  Y.  See  MOEA  Y  DEL  Rio,  J. 

BE  MOXiAY,  OKDER  OF.  A  non-sectarian  se- 
iret  organization  for  young  meil  between  the 
iges  of  1C  and.  21;  founded  in  March,  1919,  by 
frank  S.  Land,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  named 
n  honor  of  Jacques  De  Molay,  the  last  military 
jrrand  Master  of  the  Knights  "Templar.  The  mem- 
>ers  are  pledged  to  the  precepts  of  love  of  par- 
uits,  reverence,  patriotism,  cleanliness,  courtesy, 
!omradeship,  fidelity,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
mblic  school  system.  The  Order  is  governed  by 
i  Grand  Council  of  Freemasons,  while  the  chap- 
;ers  are  sponsored  by  Masonic  bodies.  In  Novem- 
)er,  1927,  there  were  1652  chapters,  250,000  mem- 
>ers,  and  more  than  100,000  De  Molays  who  had 
mtgrown  active  membership.  The  headquarters 
>f  the  Order  are  in  its  own  building,  The  Shrine 
>f  Youth,  at  201  E.  Armour  Boulevard,  Kansas 
3ity,  Mo.  Frank  S.  Land,  the  founder,  was  Grand 
Scribe  of  the  Order  in  1928. 

DENGUE,  den'ga.  This  disease  which  again 
-ame  into  prominence  in  connection  with  the 
spidemic  in  Greece,  visited  the  United  States  as 
•ecently  as  1922,  when  it  attacked  chiefly  the 
•egion  between  Alabama  and  Texas  inclusive,  the 
jity  of  Galveston  alone  having  30,000  victims.  It 
las  often  been  confused  with  other  epidemics3 
lotably  with  mild  influenza  with  which  it  has 
nany  points  in  common,  such  as  attacking  a 
arge  number  of  people  simultaneously,  and  hav- 
ng  hardly  any  mortality.  Severe  pains  in  the 
nuscles  are  common  to  both  and  in  both  the 
course  is  relatively  brief.  Dengue,  of  course,  bears 

10  resemblance  to"  the  virulent  type  of  influenza. 
The  chief  dissimilarity  is  in  the  mode  of  transmis- 
sion, for  while  influenza  spreads  by  direct  contact, 
iengue  is  mosquito-borne.   Certain  resemblances 

11  the  epidemicity  of  the  two  diseases  once  led 
;o  the  belief  that  dengue  is  a  mild  form  of  yellow 
'ever.  The  disease  occasionally  appears  in  more 
lortherly  regions  during  the  mosquito  season. 

THE  EPIDEMIC  IN  GREECE.  The  first  expert  ac- 
jount  of  the  epidemic  of  dengue  in  Greece  was 
supplied  to  the  Deutsche  medi&inische  WocJien- 
tchrift  (Sept.  28,  1928)  by  Dr.  Moutoussis  of 
Athens.  The  earliest  cases  were  reported  in  Sep- 
ieraher,  1927,  and  it  continued  to  diffuse  itself 
intil  December.  There  were  several  thousand 
victims  during  this  period.  The  infection  was 
iraced  to  a  family  who  had  moved  to  Athens 
:rom  Alexandria.  The  disease  reappeared  about 
Easter  and  as  before  continued  to  diffuse  itself 
slowly.  By  the  end  of  August  hardly  a  house- 
lold  in  Athens  had  escaped  and  over  half  a 
million  cases  had  developed  in  the  country  at 
,arge.  The  clinical  picture  presented  was  very 
polymorphous,  and  there  was  a  notable  tendency 
io  hemorrhages.  Although  most  cases  were  mild 
ihere  were  many  which  were  severe  and  the  pa- 
tents were  often  left  with  serious  nervous  symp- 
toms. It  is  difficult  to  spqak  of  the  mortality  for 
;he  victims  may  have  been  either  of  advanced  age 
?r  afflicted  with  chronic  disease.  Some  alleged 
were  really,  4ue  fr>  tropical 


paratyphus,  etc.  The  author,  who  is  a  bacte- 
riologist, finally  was  able  to  show  that  the  disease 
is  mosquito-borne  and  transmitted  entirely  bj 
the  species  Stegomyia,  fascitia.  The  author  in- 
oculated himself  and  some  volunteers  by  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  bitten  by  infected  mosqui- 
toes. 

DEisrisoisr  "CTITIVEBSITY.  A  coeducational 

Baptist  institution  of  higher  education  at  Gran- 
ville,  Ohio;  founded  in  1831.  The  enrollment  foi 
the  autumn  of  1928  was  889,  and  for  the  sum- 
mer session  of  1928  it  was  160.  The  faculty  in 
the  autumn  of  1928  numbered  61,  of  whom  46 
were  men  and  15  women,  and  of  the  total,  9 
men  and  1  woman  were  new  additions  since 
1927.  Miss  Priscilla  Fowle,  Ph.D.,  was  also  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  University  as  Dean  of  Women 
in  1928.  The  productive  funds  of  the  institution 
amounted  to  $3,200,000  and  the  net  income  to 
,$239,000.  The  library  was  increased  from  60,- 
000  to  70,000  volumes"durmg  the  year.  The  Whist- 
ler Memorial  Hospital  was  ready  for  occupancy 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  among  the  out- 
standing changes  in  the  curriculum  was  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Military  Science  Department, 
following  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps. 

DEDNTMABK.  The  smallest  of  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian states;  comprising  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland  with  its  adjacent  islands  in  the  Bal- 
tic, the  Faroe  Islands,  a  part  of  Schleswig  as 
a  result  of  the  plebiscite  of  1920  under  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  Green- 
land, the  only  colony  or  possession.  Iceland  is 
a  free  sovereign  State,  but  united  to  Denmark 
in  the  person  of  the  King  of  Denmark  who  is 
also  head  of  the  Government  of  Iceland.  Capital, 
Copenhagen.  See  GBEENLAND ;  ICELAND. 

AEEA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  is  16,568 
square  miles,  including  the  Faroe  Islands,  which 
have  an  area  of  540  square  miles,-  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  Nov.  5,  1925,  3,434,- 
555.  North  Schleswig,  which  voted  in  the  plebis- 
cite of  1920  to  form  a  part  of  Denmark,  had  an 
area  of  1502  square  miles  and  a  population  in 
1925  of  176,433.  The  islands  in  the  Baltic  had  an 
area  of  5133  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  1,575,533  in  1925.  Of  the  population  more 
than  95  per  cent  were  born  in  Denmark.  The 
movement  of  population  in  1926  was:  Births, 
70,734;  deaths,  38,093;  marriages,  25,733;  emi- 
grants (chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada), 5804.  The  population  of  Copenhagen  in 
1925  was  587,150;  with  suburbs,  731,496.  Other 
large  cities  with  their  1925  populations  are 
Aarhus,  76,226;  Odense,  52,376;  Aalborg,  42,812; 
Horsens,  28,135;  and  Randers,  26,856. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  14, 
In  1926  there  were  4493  lower  schools;  of  these 
34  were  maintained  by  the  National  Government, 
3852  by  the  local  communes,  and  607  were  pri- 
vate institutions.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
4493  schools  on  Jan.  1,  1926,  was  493,237.  Foi 
higher  education  there  is  the  University  oi 
Copenhagen,  founded  in  1479,  with  about  120 
professors  and  4400  students.  There  are  alsc 
many  popular  high  schools,  agricultural  schools: 
training  schools  for  teachers,  and  other  techni- 
cal special  institutions. 

FEOpi;"CTiON.  The  Danish  Government  fosters 
dividing  the  land  into  small  farm  parcels  and  is 
C  to  the  union  of  small  estates  into  larg< 
The  result  is  tjiat  the  land  of  the-  coun 
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try  is  greatly  subdivided.  Of  the  total  area,  80  per 
cent  is  productive;  about  one-sixth  of  the  unpro- 
ductive area  is  peat  bog.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  July  15,  1927,  the  extent  of  the  culti- 
vated area  in  Denmark  was  as  follows:  grain 
areas,  3,198,000  acres;  root  crop,  1,225,000  acres; 
other  crop,  76,000  acres ;  green  fodder  and  grass, 
2,132,000  acres;  fallow  land,  207,000  acres;  total 
cultivated  area,  6,838,000  acres.  The  acreage  and 
production  of  the  principal  crops  in  1926  were  as 
follows:  Wheat,  251,554  acres,  238,593  tons;  rye, 
514,227  acres,  317,015  tons;  barley,  770,476  acres, 
727,534  tons;  oats,  1,047,729  acres,  875,733  tons; 
mixed  grain,  584,652  acres,  488,366  tons;  pota- 
toes, 189,283  acres,  811,700  tons.  On  July  15, 
1927,  there  were  in  the  country  523,785  horses, 
2,911,949  head  of  cattle,  3,728,623  swine,  and  18,- 
524,000  hens. 

There  were  according  to  the  latest  available 
statistics  89,175  industrial  factories  and  shops, 
employing  altogether  392,000  persons,  of  whom 
270,000  were  actual  laborers.  Of  the  total  es- 
tablishments, 26,300  used  mechanical  power. 
Danish  industrial-production  statistics  for  1927, 
published  late  in  1928  by  the  Danish  statistical 
department,  showed  considerable  variation  in 
the  production  of  several  industries  as  compared 
with  1926.  In  general,  however,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  production  per  worker  continued  to 
increase  slightly.  The  great  diversion,  from  an 
increase  of  70  per  cent  to  a  decrease  of  25 
per  cent  for  individual  branches  of  industry, 
was  accompanied  by  corresponding  increase  and 
decline  in  employment  of  workers.  Marked  ^in- 
creases  in  output  were  shown  by  the  following 
branches  of  industry  (percentage  increase  in 
parentheses)  :  Slaughterhouses  (33)  ;  cotton 
mills  (20);  cable  manufacturers  (25);  and 
match  factories  (70).  The  largest  decrease  was 
shown  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos,  production 
of  which  dropped  25  per  cent.  Other  industries 
showing  a  decline  of  10  to  15  per  cent  were 
tanneries,  glass  factories,  bicycle  factories,  and 
automobile  plants.  A  large  number  of  industries 
revealed  practically  no  change. 

COMMERCE.  Denmark's  foreign  commerce  in 
1927  showed  a  slight  gain  both  in  respect  to 
imports  and  exports  over  that  of  1926.  The  total 
imports  in  1927  were  valued  at  1,658,008,000 
crowns  and  the  total  exports  at  1,549,048,000 
crowns.  No  later  statistics  as  to  details  of  the 
foreign  trade  were  available  than  those  given 
in  the  preceding  YEAR  BOOK  where  an  analysis 
of  the  1926  trade  will  be  found. 

FINANCE.  The  deficits  that  had  characterized 
Danish  budgets  since  1920  were  caused  almost 
entirely  by  a  large  excess  of  expenditures  over 
revenue  on  capital  account.  In  only  one  of  these 
years,  1923-24,  was  there  a  deficit  in  the 
current  (ordinary)  budget.  The  deficit  on  the 
total  budget  has  decreased  steadily,  from  a 
figure  amounting  in  1920-21  to  almost  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenditures,  to  less  than 
1  per  cent  in  1925-26  and  2  per  cent  in 
1926-27.  The  Danish  budget  is  prepared  on  the 
"net"  system;  that  is,  total  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  government  enterprises  are  not 
shown,  only  the  deficits  or  surpluses  from  op- 
eration appearing  in  the  budget.  Furthermore, 
since  the  fiscal  year  1925-26,  the  capital  value 
of  government-owned  enterprises  has  been, 
charged  at  an  interest  rate  of  5  per  cent 
while  the  book  value  of  State  property  has  been 
charged  1  per  cent  for  depreciation.  Surpluses 


or    deficits    on    these    accounts    in    the    budget, 
therefore,  are  inclusive  of  such  charges. 

The  budget  proposal  for  1928-29,  with  ex- 
penditures at  413,800,000  crowns  and  revenues 
at  393,600,000,  anticipated  a  deficit  of  20,200,000 
crowns.  Current  expenditure,  at  332,042,232 
crowns,  was  slightly  above  estimates  for  1926- 
27  because  of  a  "surplus"  of  15,600,000  crowns, 
although  appropriations  for  the  various  minis- 
tries were  generally  smaller.  Capital  expendi- 
ture, at  81,800,000  crowns,  was  considerably 
reduced.  Current  revenue,  estimated  at  the  same 
figure  as  for  '1927-28,  balanced  current  expendi- 
ture. The  budget  deficit  was  therefore  caused 
by  a  large  reduction  in  capital  revenue,  which 
item  was  estimated  to  total  61,500,000  crowns. 
The  accompanying  table  is  an  abstract  of  the 
budget  estimates  for  1928-29  for  current  (ordi- 
nary) revenue  and  expenditure: 


Current  revenue 

Debit  balance  of  domain  revenues    . 
Debit  balance  of  State  undertakings 

Interest  (net)    

Balance  of  funds,   etc 

Direct  and  indirect  taxes    

Balance  of  lotteries    

Separate    revenues    


Kroner 

1,590,273 

24,088,304 

10,425,792 

637,809 

341,440,044 

2,543,527 

2,673,637 

382,042,232 
Kroner 
1,072,000 
2,150,000 
463,157 
4,724,697 
2,879,864 
61,515,779 
16,679,805 
67,872,551 
41,862,627 
11,295327 
35,841,478 
22,182,283 
22,844,437 

4,690,688 
'12,829*,  048 


Total  current  revenue   

Current  expenditure 

Civil  list  and  appanages   

Rigsdag    ; . 

Council  of  State 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs    

Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs     

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction     

Ministry  of  Justice    

Ministry  of  Interior    .  , 

Ministry  of  Health    

Ministry  of  Agriculture    

Ministry  of  War   

Ministry  of  Marine    

Ministry  of  Finance    

Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Navi- 
gation      

Greenland    

Pensions     

Total  current  expenditure    . 316,430,197 

COMMUNICATIONS.  On  Dec.  31,  1926,  the  Dan- 
ish merchant  marine  (exclusive  of  colonies) 
possessed  1870  vessels  of  1,108,300  registered 
tons  gross.  In  1926,  33,073  vessels  of  10,431,000 
tons  entered  the  Danish  ports  from  foreign 
countries  and  34,649  vessels  of  10,608,000  tons 
cleared.  The  total  length  of  railways  open  to 
traffic  was  3154  miles,  of  which  1519  belonged  to 
the  State.  The  total  value  of  state  railways  up 
to  Mar.  31,  1927,  was  432,550,000  crowns. 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  King  who  acts  through  a  responsible  minis- 
try, but  who  has  no  power  to  declare  war  or 
make  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  Rigs- 
dag,  or  Parliament,  and  the  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  the  Rigsdag,  which  is  composed  of 
the  Folketing  (lower  house)  and  the  Landsting 
(upper  house).  The  Folketing  has  149  members, 
of  whom  117  are  elected  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
portional representation  and  the  remainder  di- 
vided among  the  parties  not  having  obtained 
sufficient  returns  at  the  district  elections;  the 
Landsting  has  75  members,  elected  indirectly 
by  the  voters  for  the  lower  house  and  the  form- 
er Landsting.  King  in  1928,  Christian  X  (born 
Sept.  26,  1870),  who  succeeded  his  father, 
Frederik  VIII  on  May  14,  1912.,  The  ministry, 
as  appointed  Dec.  14,  1926,  was  as  follows: 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture3  Th.  Madsen  Mygdalj  Foreign  Affairs, 
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L.  J.  Moltesen;  Interior,  Oluf  C.  Kragh;  Health, 
V.  Rubov;  Justice,  S.  Eytter;  Defense,  S. 
Brorsen;  Public  Instruction,  J.  Byskov;  Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs,  F.  Braun-Rasmussen ;  Public 
Works,  J.  P.  Stensballe;  Finance,  N.  Neergaard; 
Industry,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  M.  Slebsa- 
ger. 

HISTORY.  Denmark  enjoyed  a  quiet  year.  In 
the  summer  the  Government  determined  to  ap- 
point  a  non-partisan  commission  to  investigate 
conditions  in  Schleswig,  which  was  turned  over 
to  her  from  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  plebi- 
scite of  1920.  In  recent  years  the  lot  of  the 
people  of  the  district  has  not  been  very  pros- 
perous, chiefly  because  of  economic  conditions 
due  to  the  continued  depression  in  agriculture. 
There  had  been  considerable  talk  of  an  economic 
union  with  Germany  or  the  creation  of  an  auton- 
omous district.  It  appeared  that  the  Danish 
Government  was  sincere  in  its  desire  to  get  at 
the  root  of  conditions  in  the  district.  Attempts 
to  "organize  a  revolt  in  the  province  failed.  The 
United  States  and  Denmark  signed  a  treaty  of 
arbitration  in  June. 

DEUSITOICETEBS.   See  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

DENT  ON",  OLIVER.  An  American  pianist,  died 
in  Paris,  July  19.  He  was  born  in  Hempstead, 
N.  Y.,  March  6,  1886.  After  completing  his 
musical  education  at  the  National  Conservatory 
in  New  York,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Safonov, 
he  continued  his  pianistic  studies  in  Paris, 
under  Isidore  Philipp,  and  in  Berlin,  under 
Paul  Goldschmidt.  He  made  his  European  de"but 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Feb. 
7,  1913,  and  his  American  de"but  in  recital  in 
New  York  in  1916.  The  greater  part  of  his 
time  he  spent  making  extensive  tours  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States.  In  1925  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art. 

DEWVEH,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeducational 
institution  of  higher  learning  at  Denver,  Colo.; 
founded  in  1864.  The  registration  for  the  autumn 
term  of  1928-29  totaled  2714,  distributed  as 
follows :  College  of  liberal  arts,  including  pharm- 
acy and  engineering,  1149;  school  of  dentistry, 
106;  school  of  law,  83;  City  College,  553; 
school  of  commerce,  823;  school  of  pharmacy, 
46;  school  of  engineering,  151;  and  summer 
school  of  1928,  820.  The  faculty  had  177  members 
in  the  autumn  of  1928.  The  library  contained 
more  than  50,000  volumes.  Chancellor,  Fred- 
erick Maurice  Hunter,  A.M.  Ed.D. 

DEPATJW  "UNIVERSITY.  A  coeducational 
institution  for  higher  learning  at  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  founded  in  1837.  For  the 
autumn  session  of  1928  the  enrollment  was 
1616,  including  907  men  and  709  women.  Of 
this  number  1445  were  registered  in  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  and  171  in  the  school  of  music. 
In  the  summer  session  of  1928  there  were  133 
students.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  had  a  faculty 
of  91  and  the  school  of  music,  1C.  During  the 
year,  20  new  faculty  members  were  appointed 
as  follows:  The  president;  a  professor  of 
zoology;  a  professor  and  two  assistant  pro- 
fessors of  military  science  and  tactics;  an 
associate  professor  of  education;  an  assistant 
professor  of  comparative  literature;  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  psychology;  and  12  instruc- 
tors. The  productive  funds  of  the  University 
were  $5,297,853,  including  $2,124,573  assets  of 
the  Rector  Scholarship  Foundation.  The  income 
from  productive  funds  amounted  to  $279,755,  of 


which  a  total  of  $121,477  was  for  scholarships 
only.  Total  current  income  for  the  year  was 
$626,018.  Lucy  Rowland  Hall,  a  dormitory  for 
women,  and  the  gift  of  the  late  Edward  Rector, 
founder  of  the  Rector  Scholarship  Foundation, 
was  dedicated  at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  in 
1928.  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  D.D.,  was  inaugurated 
president  of  DePauw  University  on  Oct.  12, 
1928,  at  ceremonies  presided  over  by  the  Hon. 
Roy  C.  West,  Secretary  of  Interior  and  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  and 
participated  in  by  Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  former 
president  of  DePauw.  Dr.  Oxnam  chose  as  the 
subject  of  his  inaugural  address,  "Education 
and  the  New  Society." 

DEPEW,  CHAUNCEY  MITCHELL.  American 
lawyer,  railroad  president,  politician,  and  ora- 
tor, died  at  New  York,  April  5.  He  was  born  at 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  23,  1834.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  College  in  1856,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  two  years  later,  and  soon  took  an 
active  part  in  politics.  He  had  practiced  de- 
bating while  in  college,  and  he  early  evinced 
the  oratorical  gifts  that  made  him  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  popular  speakers  of  Ameri- 
ca. He  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  party 
almost  from  its  birth.  His  first  political  office 
was  that  of  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1861  and 
1862.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
Secretary  of  State  of  New  York,  holding  the 
office  for  two  years.  He  resigned  to  resume  his 
law  practice.  President  Johnson  appointed  him 
minister  to  Japan,  and  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  appointment,  but  Mr.  Depew  declined  the 
office,  preferring  to  accept  an  offer  to  become 
attorney  for  the  New  York  <fc  Harlem  R.  R. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  connection  with 
the  New  York  Central  system,  which  lasted 
from  Jan.  1,  1866,  until  his  death. 

His  legal  work  for  the  railroad  did  not  pre- 
clude political  activity,  however,  and  in  1872 
he  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  New  York  on  the  Liberal  Re- 
publican ticket.  He  was  a  delegate  to  every 
national  Republican  convention,  from  1860  to 
1924,  and  a  prominent  figure  at  these  quadren- 
nial assemblages  until  advancing  years  com- 
pelled him  to  curtail  his  activities.  He  placed 
Benjamin  Harrison  in  nomination  in  1888  and 
Levi  P.  Morton  in  1896;  in  the  former  year 
Mr.  Depew  himself  received  99  votes  for  the 
Presidential  nomination.  President  Harrison 
offered  to  him  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of 
State,  but  he  declined  it.  In  1899  Mr.  Depew 
was  elected  Senator  from  New  York,  and  lie 
was  reflected  in  1905,  serving  until  1911.  He 
had  declined  the  office  in  1885,  the  year  in  which 
he  became  president  of  the  New  York  Central. 

In  1869  Mr.  Depew  became  counsel  for  the 
New  York  Central  R.  R.,  and  in  1882  he  was 
elected  second  vice  president  of  the  road,  when 
it  absorbed  all  the  Vanderbilt  lines.  Three  years 
later  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  which  he 
held  until  1898,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
chairman,  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  en- 
tire Vanderbilt  system.  This  chairmanship  he 
retained,  despite  his  advanced  years,  until  he 
died,  and  he  attended  to  the  duties  daily,  with 
few  absences. 

It  was  as,  an  orator  that  Mr.  Depew  was 
known  ]best  to  the  public,  and  for  several  dec- 
ades he  was  probably  the  foremost  after-dinner 
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speaker  in  America.  He  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  deliver  addresses  on  formal  occasions, 
and  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Wash- 
ington Centennial  celebration  at  New  York  in 
1889,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
in  New  York  Harbor,  and  at  the  dedication  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago, 
1893.  He  delivered  orations  at  the  memorial 
services  for  President  Garfield  and  General 
William  X.  Sherman. 

Mr.  Depew  was  an  active  worker  in  the 
cause  of  good  feeling  between  England  and 
America  and  was  prominent  in  the  work  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  similar  societies.  Yale  University 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  1887,  and  France  made  him  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  He  published  Some  Views  on 
the  Threshold  of  Fourscore  (1914)  and  Speeches 
and  Literary  Contributions  at  Fourscore  and 
Four  (1918). 

BEJRBY.  See  RACING. 

DE  ROBECK,  de  rd'bek,  SIR  JOHN  MITCHEL. 
British  naval  officer,  died  at  London,  January 
20.  He  was  born,  of  Swedish  descent,  at  Naas, 
Ireland,  June  10,  1862,  and  entering  the  Koyal 
Navy  as  a  cadet  on  H.  M.  S.  Britannia  in 
1875,  advanced  through  successive  grades  until 
in  1897  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  destroyer, 
Desperate.  In  1911  he  was  appointed  rear- 
admiral,  and  the  following  year  he  received  the 
newly  created  post  of  admiral  of  patrols.  When 
Great  Britain  entered  the  World  War,  Admiral 
De  Robeck  was  placed  in  command  of  the  north- 
ern mid-Atlantic  station  and  captured  several 
German  merchant  steamers.  From  March,  1915 
until  January,  1916,  he  commanded  the  Allied 
naval  forces  on  the  Dardanelles  Expedition,  hav- 
ing succeeded  Vice  Admiral  Garden  during  the 
early  part  of  the  campaign.  After  the  lleets' 
withdrawal  from  the  Straits,  Admiral  de  Robeck 
in  1916  was  given  the  command  of  the  second 
battle  squadron  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  which  he 
held  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  then  returned 
to  the  Mediterranean  as  conimander-in-chief, 
and  from  1922  until  1924  he  commanded  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Finally,  in  1925,  he  was  appoint- 
ed admiral  of  the  fleet.  In  recognition  of  his 
war-time  services,  Admiral  de  Robeck  was  deco- 
rated with  the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
First  Class  Sacred  Treasure  of  Japan,  and  the 
Grand  Cross  Order  Crown  of  Italy.  Great  Bri- 
tain created  him  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath  in  1916,  a  baronet  and  a  Knight  of  the 
Grand  Cross  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George 
in  1919,  a  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath  in  1921,  and  a  Kniglit  of  the  Grand  Cross 
of  Royal  Victorian  Order  in  1924. 

DESTICKER,  dSs  tl  ka',  PIEEKE-HENBI. 
French  soldier  died  at  Paris,  November  26. 
He  'was  born  at  Avesnes,  Nord,  Mar.  4,  1866, 
and  attended  the  lyc<§e  de  Douai,  the  l£cole  Bos- 
giiet,  &nd  the  $cole  Poly  technique.  A  major  of 
armlery  at  the  opening  of  the  World  War,  he 
was  detailed  later  to  staff  work.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  increasingly  responsible  positions, 
holding  the  rank  of  general  by  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  served  with  Marshal  Foch,  when  he 
was  president  of  the  allied  military  committee 
at  Versailles.  He  ilso  accompanied  Marshal 
Foch  on  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1921. 
In  1924  he  was  made  chief  of  staff.  Desticker  gave 
support  to  the  Heriiot  government  in  1924  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  liberal  readjustment 
policy,  when  he  announced  that  Marshal  Foch 


had  never  considered  the  Ruhr  occupation 
necessary  as  a  military  defense.  Desticker  was 
commissioned  lieutenant  general  in  1925.  In 
the  same  year  the  League  of  Nations  appointed 
him  president  of  a  commission  v  to  investigate 
German  armaments. 

DESTBOYER  LEAZ>EU.  See  NAVAL  PROG- 
BESS. 

BETBOIT.  See  MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT  INSTITUTION  OF  ARTS.  See 
ART  EXHIBITIONS;  ART  MUSEUMS. 

DETROIT,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  An  institution  of 
higher  education  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers;  founded  in 
1877.  In  the  autumn  of  1928  there  were  3044 
students  registered  for  the  college  courses,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Arts  and  Sciences,  528; 
engineering,  10CO;  commerce  and  finance,  958; 
law,  211.  In  addition,  there  were  332  students  en- 
rolled for  the  high-school  course.  In  the  summer 
session  197  students  were  enrolled.  The  faculty, 
not  counting  those  in  the  high-school,  numbered 
181.  The  productive  funds  in  1928  totaled-  $643,- 
213.35.  There  were  50,000  volumes  in  the  library. 
President,  the  Rev.  John  P.  McNicholos,  S.J., 
Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

DETJTSCH,  doich,  FELIX.  German  industrial- 
ist, chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Allgemeine  Elek- 
trizitaets  Gesellschaft,  died  at  Berlin,  May  19. 
He  was  born  at  Breslau,  Germany,  May  16, 
1858. .He  was  closely  associated  for  many  years 
with  the  late  Walter  Rathenau,  with  whom  he 
founded  the  German  Edison  Company.  This 
expanded  into  the  famous  "A.  E.  G.,"  the 
General  Electrical  Company  of  Germany.  When 
Rathenau  was  assassinated  in  1922,  Deutsch 
succeeded  him  as  president.  He  had  been  trained 
in  early  life  as  an  engineer.  He  was  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Central  Association  of  the 
German  Electro-Technical  Industry,  a  privy 
commercial  councilor  and  a  member  of  the 
Business  Council  of  Germany.  Dr.  Deutsch  visit- 
ed the  United  States  in  1927  and  delivered 
lectures  011  German  industrial  conditions  and 
his  observations  in  America. 

DEVOY,  de''voi,  JOHN.  Irish  patriot,  died 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  September  29.  He  was 
born  at  Kill,  County  Kildare,  Ireland,  Sept. 
3,  1842,  and  educated  at  Dublin.  He  was  an 
active  worker  for  Irish  freedom,  starting  as 
a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  He  joined  the 
French  Legion,  1861,  and  after  a  year  in  Algeria, 
he  returned  to  County  Kildare,  and  became 
an  active  leader  in  the  brotherhood  at  Naas. 
He  was  intrusted  by  the  Fenians  in  October, 
1865,  to  incite  and  organize  Irishmen  in  the 
British  Army,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  that 
in  September  of  that  year  the  English  authori- 
ties issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  He  es- 
caped to  Dublin  at  first,  but  was  captured  in 
February,  1866,  and  a  year  later  sentenced 
to  fifteen  years  imprisonment,  having  pleaded 
guilty  at  liis  trial,  in  order  to  attempt  an  es- 
cape, which  .failed.  Devoy  served  five  years  of 
his  term  and  was  then  allowed  to  leave  prison 
on  the  condition  that  he  pass  the  remaining 
ten  years  of  his  sentence  in  the  United  States. 
He  spent  tlxe  first  years  of  his  exile  working  on 
New  York  and  Chicago  newspapers.  Continu- 
ing his  activity  in  behalf  of  Irish  independence, 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  arrangements 
for  Th&  Catalpa,  which  rescued  Irish,  prisoners 
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from  Australia,  1876.  He  also  visited  Ireland 
secretly,  1879,  and  he  became  editor  of  the 
Irish-American  paper,  The  Gaelic  American, 
published  in  New  York,  at  its  foundation  in 
1903.  He  visited  the  Irish  Free  State  in  1924, 
and  was  honored  for  his  many  services. 

DIABETES,  dl'a-be'tez.  Diabetes  in  Child- 
hood.  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation  for  June  9,  1928,  contains  two  refer- 
ences to  diabetes  in  childhood.  The  first  is  edi- 
torial comment  on  a  paper  by  Boyd  and  Nelson 
of  Iowa  City  on  the  growth  of  diabetic  chil- 
dren who  had  been  profiting  in  a  manner  al- 
most miraculous  from  the  insulin  treatment.  In 
a  group  carefully  studied  over  sufficient  inter- 
vals, these  children  were  found  to  grow  normally 
both  as  to  height  and  weight.  There  is  even  a 
superiority  in  this  respect  over  normal  chil- 
dren, due  naturally  to  the  great  care  exercised 
which  includes  the  most  careful  feeding.  Of 
course  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  children  cannot 
be  known,  but  the  gain  was  great,  for  left  to 
themselves  these  subjects  could  not  thrive  like 
normal  children. 

The  second  reference  to  diabetic  children  is 
an  original  article  by  Boyd  (already  mentioned) 
and  Drain  on  the  arrest  of  dental  caries  in 
childhood.  It  was  noted  that  certain  children 
to  be  discussed  later,  appeared  to  have  under- 
gone a  spontaneous  arrest  of  caries.  There  were 
28  of  these  children  and,  after  having  received 
the  report  of  the  dentists,  the  authors  were 
surprised  to  find  that  members  of  the  group 
were  all  diabetics  who  had  been  for  months 
under  a  special  regimen  of  insulin  and  a  diet 
rich  in  mineral  salts  and  vitamin.  In  other 
words  despite  diabetes  it  is  possible  to  render 
these  children  superior  in  certain  respects  to 
the  average  by  purely  artificial  resources.  See 
also  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION. 

DIAMONDS.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
diamond  industry  was  the  controlling  forces 
which  had  been  employed  to  stabilize  it  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  During  the  War, 
operations  were  shut  down  for  a  year  and  in  the 
two  years  of  post-war  depression  there  was  a 
curtailment  of  operations.  This  policy  was  em- 
ployed again  in  1928  to  remedy  conditions  of 
overproduction,  which  resulted  from  the  enor- 
mous output  which  had  occurred  in  the  Lich- 
tenberg  district  of  South  Africa.  Within  a  period 
of  six  months  diamonds  valued  at  more  than 
£4,000,000  were  taken  from  the  alluvial  fields 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nolloth  River,  in  Nama- 
qualand,  and  were  held  by  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  Government  and  were  to  be  disposed  of 
as  the  market  would  absorb  them,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  in  road  building  and  other  public 
improvements.  Rigid  supervision  of  prospecting 
in  the  future  by  the  Government  would  make 
impossible  the  diamond  rushes  which  had  oc- 
curred, as  well  as  protect  those  who  had  purchased 
diamonds  and  held  them  as  a  portable  and  liquid 
form  of  wealth.  Another  restriction  placed  on  the 
industry  was  the  establishment  of  a  limited  dia- 
mond-cutting industry  at  Kimberley. 

Diamond  sales  by  De  Beers  Consolidated  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  were  reported  as 
£3,311,780,  as  compared  with  £4,313,674  for  the 
preceding  year;  net  profit  was  £2,989,874,  and 
dividends  paid  totaled  £1,345,257.  Production 
in  Tanganyika  decreased  slightly.  Th.e  diamonds 
produced  during  the  year  were  of  a  high,  quality, 
exceptional  stones  valued  at  $50,000,  $75,000, 
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and  even  $100,000  each  having  been  produced. 
The  demand  was  also  active.  It  was  reported  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  diamonds  were  cut  in 
brilliant  form,  but  that  many  were  emerald 
cut,  or  square,  while  many  of  the  smaller  ones 
were  cut  in  a  form  known  as  baguette,  which 
has  a  back  with  a  brilliant  cut,  and  is  there- 
fore heavier.  Although  a  number  of  larger  mines 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere  had  been  using  air- 
planes to  transport  diamonds  from  the  mines 
for  some  time,  transportation  of  precious  stones 
and  jewels  between  the  East  and  West  by  air- 
mail was  an  innovation  of  the  year  in  the 
United  States. 

The  value  of  diamonds  imported  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  1928  was  as  follows :  rough  and 
uncut,  291,302  carats  valued  at  $11,935,191,  as 
compared  with  237,095  carats  valued  at  $11,- 
470,026  in  1927;  diamonds  cut.  but  not  set,  4403- 
437  carats  valued  at  $423396,162,  as  compared 
with  445,571  carats  valued  at  $40,736,351.  The 
largest  sources  of  the  cut  diamonds  were,  the 
Netherlands  with  216,018  carats  valued  at  $21,- 
552,171,  and  Belgium,  with  189,243  carats  valued 
at  $15,529,373. 

DIAZ,  ARMANDO.  Italian  soldier,  died  at 
Rome,  February  29.  He  was  born  at  Naples  in 
1861,  and  was  educated  at  the  military  schools 
in  Naples  and  Turin.  He  served  in  the  Abys- 
sinian campaign,  1895-96,  in  the  Libyan  cam- 
paign, 1911,  and  in  the  war  with  Turkey,  1911— 
12.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  he  was 
director  of  military  operations  on  the  staff  of 
General  Cadorna.  He  commanded  a  division  on 
the  Carso  front  after  the  entrance  of  Italy  into 
the  War,  and  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  Twenty-third  Army  Corps,  which  pene- 
trated the  Selo  line  on  the  middle  Carso  in 
August,  1917.  After  the  disaster  of  the  Capo- 
retto,  when  the  German  and  Austrian  troops 
penetrated  the  Italian  line  and  forced  the  army 
to  retreat  from  the  Isonzo  River  to  the  Piave, 
Diaz  was  appointed  commander-in-ehief  to  suc- 
ceed General  Cadorna.  He  made  a  brilliant  de- 
fense, and  established  his  reputation  as  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  the  War.  By  the  end 
of  June,  1918,  he  had  forced  back  the  enemy  east 
of  the  Piave,  and  on  Oct.  27,  1918,  he  attacked 
across  that  river  and  was  successful  all  along 
the  line.  A  week  later  Austria  surrendered.  For  his 
services  Diaz  received  the  Collar  of  Ammnziata, 
the  highest  Italian  order,  and  honors  were  ac- 
corded him  by  France,  England,  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States.  He  visited  the  last  named 
country  in  192L  In  December  of  that  year  liing 
Victor  Emmanuel  created  him  Duca  della  Vit- 
toria,  and  in  November,  1924,  he  and  Cadorna 
were  made  Marshals  of  Italy,  a  new  rank.  On 
the  advent  of  the  Fascist  Government  in  Italy, 
Diaz  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  resign,  owing  to  ill  health,  in 
1924. 

DIAZ  DE  1CENDOZA,  MAEIA  GTJEKREEO  DE. 
See  GUEBBERO  DE  DIAZ  DE  MENBOZA,  SENORA 
MAEIA. 

DICKEY,  JAMES  ED-WAKD.  American  clergy- 
man, bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  died  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  April  17.  He 
was  born  at  Jeffersonville,  Ga.,  May  11,  1864, 
and  was  graduated  from  Emory  College  in  1891. 
He  taugM  at  Emory,  from  1891  to  1899,  suc- 
cessively a,s  adjunct  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  science  and  professor  of  history  and  eco- 
nomics; From  1899  to  1902  he  was  pastor  of 
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Grace  Church,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  from  1902  to 
1915  president  of  Emory  College.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  Atlanta,  1915-20;  secretary, 
of  education,  North  Georgia  Conference,  in 
1921;  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Griffin,  Ga., 
in  1922,  and  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  from  May,  1922.  Kentucky  Wes- 
leyan  University  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  D.D.  in  1903  and  Emory  University  that  of 
LL.D. 

DICKINSON",  JACOB  McGAVOCK,  American 
lawyer,  and  secretary  of  war  in  President 
Taft's  cabinet,  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  December 
13.  Born  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  Jan.  30,  1851,  he 
served  for  a  time  in  the  Confederate  Army.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Nashville 
in  1871,  and  after  receiving  the  A.M.  degree 
the  following  year,  studied  law  at  Columbia, 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  the  3<3cole  de  Droit, 
and  the  Sorbonne.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1874, 
he  practiced  at  Nashville  until  1899,  being  espe- 
cially commissioned  several  times  to  preside  in 
the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  and  serving  as 
assistant  attorney-general  of  the  United  States, 
1895-97.  Mr.  Dickinson  practiced  in  Chicago, 
1899-1909,  and  during  that  time  was  counsel 
for  the  United  States  before  the  Alaskan  Bound- 
ary Tribunal,  1903,  general  solicitor  for  the 
Illinois  Central  Kailroad,  1899-1901,  and  general 
counsel,  1901-09.  Although  a  Democrat,  he  sup- 
ported William  H.  Taft  against  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  in  the  presidential  campaign,  of 
1908,  and  on  Mar.  4,  1909,  became  secretary  of 
war.  He  resigned,  in  May,  1911,  and  returning  to 
his  law  practice  in.  Chicago,  he  became  receiver 
for  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  1915-17.  He  was 
awarded  the  LL.D.  degree  by  Columbia  and  the 
University  of  Illinois,  1905,  by  Yale,  1909,  and  by 
Lincoln  University,  1917.  Besides  being  at  one 
time  vice  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law,  Mr.  Dickinson  was  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  1907-08. 

DICKSEE,  dik'se",  SIB  FRANCIS  BERNARD. 
English  painter  and  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  died  at  his  birthplace,  London,  Octo- 
ber 17.  He  was  born  Nov.  27,  1853,  and  after 
attending  the  Rev.  Mr.  G.  Henslow's  School,  he 
joined  the  painting  classes  of  the  Royal  Academy 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Being  especially  interest- 
ed in  illustration,  he  started  his  career  by  draw- 
ing for  magazines  and  books.  He  also  studied 
under  Henry  Holiday,  developing  his  preference 
for  descriptive  pictures.  He  first  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  in  1876,  and  the  following  year 
his  "Harmony"  was  selected  as  the  picture  of 
the  year,  and  purchased  with  the  Chantrey  be- 
quest. Dicksee  was  made  an  associate  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1881  and  became  a  full 
member  ten  years  later;  he  was  elected  president 
in  December  1924.  He  was  contemptuous  of  the 
"ugliness"  in  the  modernist  school  of  painting,, 
and,  aside  from  his  portraits,  notably  his  "A 
Woman  in  White,"  1928,  he  gained  his  popular- 
ity with  romantic  representations.  Among  his 
best  known  pictures  are  "The  Ideal"  and  "The 
Two  Crowns/'  which  hang  in  the  Tate  Gallery, 
London,  and  "The  Symbol,"  "The  Crisis/'  "The 
House  Builders,"  and  "A  Reverie,"  in  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery,  Liverpool.  Other  important  scattered 
pictures  are,  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "The  Love 
Story,"  "The  Passing  of  Arthur/'  "Daughters  of 
Eve,"  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci,"  "One  of  Our 
Conquerors,"  "The  Confession/'  "Paola  and 
Franceses,/'  "The  Redemption  of  Tannhauser," 


"The  Funeral  of  a  Viking,"  "The  Shadowed 
Face/'  and  "The  Light  Incarnate."  Sir  Francis 
was  knighted  in  1925,  awarded  the  D.C.L.  degree 
by  Oxford  in  1926,  and  created  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order  in  1927. 

DICTIONARY.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

DIESEL  ENGINES.  See  INTERNATIONAL 
COMBUSTION  ENGINES. 

DIETETICS.  DIETARY  STUDIES.  See  FOOD  AND 
NUTRITION. 

DIPHTHE'HIA.  Dr.  D.  -  B.  Armstrong,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.  supplied  some  statistics  on  this 
affection  to  the  daily  press  (New  York  World, 
Sept.  17,  1928,)  which  had  been  assembled  by 
boards  of  health  and  by  his  company,  and  which 
bear  especially  on  the  relation  of  immunizing 
campaigns  to  the  death  rate.  During  the  two 
years,  1927-28,  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
the  latter  whicli  was  much  more  marked  in  large 
metropolitan  areas  than  in  suburban  and  rural 
districts.  Thus  in  New  York  City  the  increase 
in  1927  as  compared  with  1926  was  about  50 
per  cent,  but  in  New  York  State,  the  upstate 
regions  showed  an  increase  of  but  6  per  cent. 
This  difference  appears  to  be  due  wholly  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  latter  area  immunization 
was  carried  out  much  more  thoroughly  than  in 
the  congested  metropolitan  areas  where  there 
is  marked  indifference  to  this  preventive  re- 
source. Still  more  striking  were  some  figures 
from  Illinois,  where  44  counties  did  not  report 
a  single  death  from  the  disease  during  1927  and 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  annual  rate  of  0 
per  cent;  while  in  Cook  Co,  the  deaths  in- 
creased by  nearly  100  per  cent  over  1926.  It 
was  in  this  favored  region  of  the  State  that 
immunization  had  been  carried  out  intensively. 
Good  results  also  were  traced  to  immuniza- 
tion in  Michigan.  In  1927  four  cities — New 
York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  Montreal — ac- 
counted for  88  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality 
and  it  was  regrettable  that  these  cities  had 
slighted  immunization. 

DIRIGIBLES.  See  AERONAUTICS  ;  MILITARY 
PROGRESS. 

DISARMAMENT.  See  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS; 
MILITARY  PROGRESS,  NAVAL  PROGRESS;  PEACE 
AND  PEACE  MOVEMENTS. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST.  A  communion 
known  also  as  the  Churches  of  Christ  and  sprung 
from  a  movement  for  Christian  unity,  which 
arose  in  American  Presbyterian  circles  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  under  Bar- 
ton W.  Stone,  in  Kentucky,  and  Thomas  and 
Alexander  Campbell  in  Western  '  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  the  largest  religious  body  having  its 
origin  in  America.  It  was  fifth  among  Protestant 
communions  in  the  United  States  in  1928.  In 
polity  the  churches  are  congregational.  There 
were  six  major  agencies  of  the  communion  in 
1928:  The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society; 
Board  of  Education;  Board  of  Temperance  and 
Social  Welfare;  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Unity;  Pension  Board;  and  the  mis- 
sionary societies  of  the  several  states  and  prov- 
inces of  Canada.  These  agencies  are  related  in  an 
advisory  way  to  the  International  Convention  of 
Disciples  of  Christ  which  meets  annually  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  autumn.  The  general  mis- 
sionary work  .of  the  churches  is  organized  under 
the  United  Christian  Missionary  Society,  with 
headquarters  at  222  Downey  Ayenue,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana.  Its  board  of  managers  of  120  is 
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composed  of  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women. 
The  foreign  missionary  work  in  1928  embraced 
the  Belgian  Congo,  Africa,  China,  India,  Jamaica, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico, 
Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Tibet. 

Dtiring  1928,  the  survey  volume,  Survey  of 
Service,  was  published,  covering  six  years  of  ef- 
fort and  including  an  investigation  and  study  of 
every  phase  of  organizational  effort  in  the 
brotherhood.  It  is  the  most  significant  phase  of 
self-examination  and  self-criticism  ever  under- 
taken and  passes  in  extent  and  objective  anything 
so  far  projected  by  any  communion. 

Statistics  of  the  denomination  show  that  during 
the  year  there  were  5800  baptisms  in  the  foreign 
fields,  a  gain  of  416  over  the  previous  year.  The 
512  mission  schools  had  a  total  enrollment  of  15,- 
621.  The  communion  maintained  15  hospitals 
and  21  dispensaries  which  treated  349,577.  The 
church  erection  fund  amounted  to  $2,607,976, 
and  appropriations  for  pastoral  support  were 
made  to  churches  in  32  States  and  6  Canadian 
provinces.  The  Society  maintained  Bible  chairs 
in  four  State  universities;  and  forty-five  young 
people's  conferences  were  held,  a  gain  of  eleven 
over  the  previous  year.  Work  was  conducted 
among  the  French,  Highlanders,  immigrants, 
Negroes,  Orientals,  Spanish-Americans,  and  Mexi- 
cans. The  department  of  benevolence  maintained 
6  homes  for  children,  an  equal  number  of  homes 
for  the  aged,  and  one  hospital.  In  1928,  25  col- 
leges cooperated  with  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  total  church  membership  throughout  the 
world  in  1928  was  1,629,383,  a  gain  over  1927  of 
56  120,  and  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1,- 
538,365,  a  gain  of  56,989.  Bible  school  enrollment 
for  the  world  was  1,204,910,  a  gain  of  6302,  and 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1,131,586,  a 
gain  of  15,067.  Contributions  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  totaled  $4,063,- 
937  Among  the  periodicals  published  by  the  com- 
munion are  World  Call,  Christian  Evangelist, 
and  Christian  Unity  Quarterly.  The  president  of 
the  International  Convention  for  the  year  was 
Harry  H.  Rogers  of  Tulsa,  Okla.  Dr.  F.  W.  Bum- 
ham  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  president  of  the 
United  Christian  Missionary  Society. 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS.  See  VETERINARY 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS.  See  BOTANY. 

3DITB.ICHSTEIK",  LEO.  Austro-American 
actor  and  playwright,  died  at  Anersperg,  Aus- 
tria June  28.  He  was  born  at  Temesvar,  Hun- 
o-ary,  Jan.  6.  1868.  He  was  educated  at  Vienna 
and  made  his  first  stage  appearance  with  a 
light  opera  company  in  Hungary.  He  was  trained 
in  German  dramatics  in  Berlin.  His  Ameri- 
can debut  was  made  in  New  York  in  1890,  m 
a  German  play,  Die  Ehre.  He  soon  acquired 
sufficient  English  to  appear  acceptably  on  the 
American  stage,  and  he  was  naturalized  as  an 
American  citizen  in  1897.  He  played  in  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  Widows,  Trilby,  Are  You  a  Mason  f 
Hedda  QaUer,  Doctor  Claudius,  The  Concert, 
and  other  plays  that  were  successful  and  estab- 
lished him  in  public  favor  as  a  portrayer  of 
comedy  and  romantic  rdles.  His  greatest  kit  was 
made  in  his  own  play,  The  Great  Lover  (1915) 
written  in  collaboration  with  Frederick  and 
Fanny  Hatton.  Among  the  other  plays  written 
by  Ditrichstein  were:  Gossip  (with  Clyd  e 
Fitch  1895);  A  Southerti  •  Romance  (1897); 
T^LasfAneal  (1901);  What's  ^Ma 
With  Susan?  (1904)  ;  The  Amlntwm  Mrs. 


san  (1907)  ;  The  Million  (from  the  French, 
1911);  The  Concert  (1911);  Temperamental 
Journey  (1912). 

DIVORCE.  See  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 

DIX,  JOHN  ALDEN.  Former  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  died  at  New  York  City, 
April  9.  He  was  born  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
Dee.  25,  1860.  He  was  graduated  from  Cornell 
University  in  1883  and,  entering  business,  be- 
came, eventually,  president  of  the  Iroquois  Paper 
Company,  treasurer  of  the  American  Wood 
Board  Company,  vice  president  of  the  Blandy 
Paper  Company  and  manager  of  the  Moose  Eiver 
Lumber  Company;  he  was  also  vice  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
In  1904  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
national  convention,  in  1908  Democratic  nominee 
for  lieutenant-governor  and  chairman  of  the 
Washington  County  Democratic  Committee,  and 
in  1910  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee. He  was  elected  governor  for  one  term, 
1910-12.  After  his  retirement  from  office  Mr. 
Dix  took  no  active  part  in  politics.  Hamilton 
College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  1912. 

DOMrNTCA.   See  LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 

DOMINICAN  BEPTJBLIC  (SANTO  DO- 
MINGO). A  West  Indian  state  occupying  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  or  Santo  Do- 
mingo, the  smaller  part  being  occupied  by  the 
Republic  of  Haiti.  Capital,  Santo  Domingo.  See 
HAITI. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  estimated  area  is 
19,332  squpare  miles;  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1921,  897,405.  The  largest  cities 
with  their  populations  at  that  census  were: 
Santo  Domingo,  30,957;  Santiago  de  Los  Caball- 
eros,  17,502;  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  13,802;  and 
La  Vega,  6564.  An  American  estimate  placed  the 
population  at  1,022,485  at  the  beginning  of  1928. 

PRODUCTION.  The  Dominican  Republic  is  es- 
sentially an  agricultural  country  deriving  its  in- 
come almost  entirely  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Although  sugar  is  the  major  crop, 
contributing  62  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
in  the  past  five  years,  the  yield  from  other 
crops,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  is  important 
in  gauging  the  trend  of  economic  conditions. 
These  secondary  crops  are  raised  by  numerous 
small  farmers  and  the  money  realized  from 
their  sale  means  a  direct  contribution  to  purchas- 
ing power.  Raw  sugar  production,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  largely  controlled  by  outside  capital 
and  the  money  obtained  from  the  crop  does 
not  flow  directly  back  into  circulation  through 
such  wide  diffusion  of  receipts,  although  in- 
dividual cane  growers  do  benefit,  of  course,  from 
that  portion  of  the  crop  not  grown  by  the  cen- 
trals, and  there  is  a  further  direct  contribu- 
tion in  the  form  of  wages  and  transportation 
costs.  This  condition  explains  the  apparent  in- 
consistency of  a  period  of  unusual  prosperity 
coincident  with  a  depression  in  the  market  for 
the  major  crop,  as  was  the  case  in  1927,  when 
sugar  prices  were  close  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  prosperity  existing  in  1927  was  pri- 
marily the  result  of  large  crops  of  tobacco  and 
cacao  with  favorable  prices.  The  cacao  produc- 
tion in  1927  was  26,000,000  kilos  and  the 
tobacco  production  35,000,000  pounds.  In  the 
same  year  652,332,000  pounds  of  raw  sugar 
kind  are  found  in  the  Republic  but  are  not  ex- 
were  e^foried.  Mineral  resources  of  almost  every 
to  a  large  degree  of  commercial  success. 
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COMMERCE.  Haw  sugar  is  the  principal  com- 
modity exported  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  in  1927  comprised  53  per  cent  of  the  total 
shipments.  The  other  leading  products  shipped, 
in  order  of  their  importance,  were  cacao,  leaf 
tobacco,  and  coffee.  The  principal  countries  of 
destination  for  exports  from  the  country  are 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Ireland,  England, 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  France.  The 
United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  Domini- 
can products,  having  taken  28  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  for  1927. 

The  imports  consist  mainly  of  manufactured 
goods.  There  is  relatively  little  industry  in  the 
country.  The  principal  articles  imported,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  are  cotton  manufac- 
tures, rice,  jute  bags,  wheat  flour,  gasoline, 
machinery,  automobiles,  lard,  silk  goods,  crude 
oils,  chemicals  and  drugs,  boots  and  shoes,  paper 
manufactures,  oils  for  table  use,  soap,  lumber, 
salt  fish,  woolen  manufactures,  rubber  manu- 
factures, illuminating  oils,  and  liquors  and 
beverages.  The  chief  source  of  Dominican  im- 
ports is  the  United  States,  which  furnished  64 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1927,  as  compared  with 
60,7  per  cent  in  1926.  Germany  was  next  in 
importance,  with  7.8  per  cent  in  1927,  followed 
by  British  India,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Spain.  As  between  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  United  States,  the  balance 
of  trade  is  uniformly  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  This  "favorable"  balance  has  increased 
noticeably  since  1922;  as  Dominican  sugar^  no 
longer  can  compete  successfully  in  the  United 
States  against  the  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican 
product. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  for  1927 
amounted  to  $58,962,000,  a  figure  which  has 
only  been  exceeded  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public in  1919  and  1920,  when  total  trade 
amounted  to  ,$61,620,000  and  $105,257,000,  re- 
spectively. Total  imports  and  exports  amounted 
to  $27,784,000  and  $31,178,000  in  1927,  as  com- 
pared with  $23,678,000  and  $24,896,000,  re- 
spectively in  1926.  The  trade  balance  in  favor 
of  the  Republic  amounted  to  $3,394,455. 

FINANCE.  The  following  table  from  the  Pan- 
American  Bulletin  shows  the  budget  for  1928: 


Receipts 

Internal  revenue    

Customs  receipts    

Charity  lottery 

Central  Dominican   Railway    

Santiago-Puerto  Plata  water  and  light 
service  « 

10  per-cent  surcharge  on  patents  for 
chambers  of  commerce  

Tax  on  imports  by  tonnage,  water- 
works fund,  law  No.  419  


Expenditures 

Legislative   power 

Executive  power    

Department    of    the     Interior,     Police, 

War,    and   Navy    

Department  of  Foreign  Affairs    

Department  of  Finance  and  Commerce 
Department  of  Justice  and  'Public  In- 
struction : 

Judicial    section    

Educational  section 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immi- 
gration     - 

Department    df    Promotion    and    Com- 
munications  

Department  of  Health  and  Charity   .  . 
Special    expenditures     


$4,393,000.00 

4,800,000.00 

2.822,400.00 

300,000.00 

120,000.00 

50,000.00 

80,000.00 

12,565,400.00 


293,220.00 
277,220.00 

1,572,694.40 

399,645.85 

1,027,790.00 


783,557.88 
1,210,235.04 

236,210.00 

1,732,676.00 

122,180.00 

4,517,400,00 

12,172,829.17 


As  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  there  is 
an  estimated  surplus  of  $392,670.83  for  1928. 
The  actual  surplus  for  1927  was  $962,080.46. 
The  public  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1927  was  $15,000,- 
000.  The  gross  collections  of  Dominican  Customs 
Receivership  in  1927  amounted  to  $5,896,429, 
the  largest  for  any  year  excepting  1920,  when 
they  reached  $6,273,741. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1926,  1959  vessels  of 
2,357,444  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic 
and  1585  vessels  of  1,959,901  tons  cleared.  There 
are  two  railway  lines  in  the  country,  one  owned 
by  the  Government  about  60  miles  long  and  a 
privately  owned  line  about  80  miles  long.  In 
1927  there  were  557  miles  of  highway;  in  1926 
1034  miles  of  telegraph  wire;  in  1924,  2383 
telephones  in  use;  and  in  1928  there  were 
3985  automobiles  registered. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Republic  is  governed  under 
a  constitution  adopted  by  the  Constituent "  As- 
sembly on  June  13,  1924.  Executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  president  and  cabinet  of  seven  minis- 
ters. The  President  is  ineligible  for  a  second 
successive  term.  The  senators  and  deputies  are 
elected  for  four  years  by  direct  popular  vote. 
Each  of  the  12  provinces  is  represented  by  one 
senator  and  (in  practice)  by  two  deputies. 
President  in  1928,  Horacio  Vasquez,  who  as- 
sumed office  on  July  12,  1924;  vice  president, 
Frederico  Velazquez. 

HISTORY.  The  Pan  American  Bulletin  for  Sep- 
tember, 1928,  reported  an  interesting  commen- 
tary on  the  Columbus  Lighthouse.  "Architects  all 
"over  the  world  have  responded  with  great  en- 
thusiasm to  the  call  to  the  competition  for  ar- 
chitectural plans  for  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Lighthouse  to  be  erected  in  Santo  Domingo, 
capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  By  the  middle 
of  August,  1928,  the  total  number  of  architects 
registered  in  the  Pan  American  Union  was  1091, 
from  58  nations  and  territorial  divisions.  The 
handsome  quartos  containing  the  conditions  for 
the  competition  were  mailed  to  reach  the  com- 
petitors September  1.  Beautiful  examples  of  the 
bookmaker's  art,  these  volumes,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Albert  Kelsey,  technical  adviser  of  the  competi- 
tion, contain  a  history  of  the  project,  a  map  show- 
ing the  site,  the  programme  of  the  preliminary 
competition,  rules  to  govern  both  stages  of  the 
competition,  and  "Impressions  of,  and  Observa- 
tions by,  an  Architect  after  Having  Visited  the 
Dominican  Republic." 

DOIyTW-BYBIyrE,  BRIAN  OSWALD.  See  BYRNE, 
DONN. 

DOlsTOTSLI/Y,  DOROTHY  AGNES.  American 
actress  and  playwright,  died  at  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 3.  She  was  born  at  New  York,  Jan.  28, 
1880,  and  was  educated  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  New  York.  She  made  her  de"but 
at  the  Murray  Hill  Theatre,  New  York,  playing 
juvenile  and  leading  rdles,  and  her  first  success 
was  in  the  creation  of  the  part  of  Candida  in 
the  George  Bernard  Shaw  play  of  that  name, 
in  December,  1903.  She  also  played  Mme.  Al- 
varez in  Richard  Harding  Davis's  Soldiers  of 
Fortune.  In  1905  she  appeared  in  several  of 
Ibsen's  plays,  and  later  took  the  part  of  Jac- 
queline in  Madame  X.  Her  last  stage  appear- 
ance was  made  in  1915;  after  that  time  she 
devoted  herself  to'  the  writing  of  plays,  in 
which  she  was  successful.  She  was  prominent 
in  war  work,  especially  overseas,  as  a  member 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  Entertainers.  She  wrote:  Blossom 
Time,  Forbidden,  Poppy  t  and  The  Student 
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and  was  co-author  of  Florabelle,  Fancy  Free, 
Johnny  Get  Tour  Gun,  and  The  Riddle  Woman. 

DOULCET,  JEAN.  French  diplomat,  died  at 
Rome,  February  12.  He  was  born  at  Palaiseau, 
France,  Aug.  5,  1865.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Lyee*e  Condorcet  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  studied  also  at  the  School  for  Political 
Sciences.  M.  Doulcet's  first  diplomatic  post  was 
that  of  Secretary  of  the  French  Embassy  at 
London,  from  1893  to  1897,  and  he  served  in 
the  same  capacity  at  Lisbon,  1907,  and  Madrid, 
1911,  From  1912  to  1918  he  held  the  rank  of 
minister  plenipotentiary,  and  was  attached  to 
the  French  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  his  term 
of  service  there  covering  the  period  of  the 
World  War.  He  was  minister  to  Norway  in  1919, 
and  he  was  in  charge  (1920-21)  of  the  mission 
which  reestablished  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  the  Holy  See.  Following  the  re- 
turn of  that  mission  he  became  minister  to 
Hungary,  in  1921.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  French  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See. 

DOTTRUJTE  ERADICATION.  See  VETEBINABY 
MEDICINE. 

DRAINAGE.  See  RECLAMATION. 

DRAKE  UNIVERSITY.  ATI  institution  for 
the  higher  education  of  men  and  women  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  founded  in  1881.  The  num- 
ber enrolled  in  the  autumn  of  1928  was  1735, 
distributed  as  follows:  College  of  liberal  arts, 
607;  commerce,  267;  education,  326;  law,  77; 
fine  arts,  358;  and  Bible,  93.  The  faculty  num- 
bered 90.  The  fixed  endowment  amounted  to 
$1,266,770.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary was  51,024.  President,  Daniel  W.  More- 
house,  Ph.D. 

DRAMA.  See  THEATRE  and  articles  on  LITERA- 
TUBE,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN;  FEEINCH  LITERA- 

TUKE;   GERMAN  LITERATURE;   ETC. 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY.  A  coeducational  in- 
stitution for  higher  education  at  Durham,  K. 
G.;  established  in  1924  by  the  expansion  of 
Trinity  College,  made  possible  through  bene- 
factions from  James  B.  Duke,  as  described  in 
the  article  on  the  University  in  the  1925  YEAR 
BOOK.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  of  1928 
was  1806,  distributed  as  follows:  Undergradu- 
ates, 1576;  in  graduate  school  of  religion,  62; 
students  in  other  graduate  schools,  168.  For  the 
summer  session  of  1928  there  was  an  enrollment 
of  1484.  In  the  autumn  of  1928  the  faculty,  in- 
cluding officers,  numbered  235,  and  in  addition, 
there  were  39  teachers  in  the  1928  summer 
school  who  were  not  included  on  the  regular 
staff  of  Duke  University.  The  endowment  funds 
of  the  University  amounted  to  $20,785,207,  and 
the  income  for  the  year  was  $864,723.  Eleven 
new  buildings,  including  a  library,  union  hall 
for  recreational  and  student  activities,  a  chapel, 
five  dormitories,  a  class-room  building,  a  science 
building,  and  a  faculty  apartment  house  were 
occupied  during  the  year;  and  work  was  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  on  a  forty-five-hundred- 
acre  tract  of  land,  a  mile  from  the  campus,  on 
which  were  to  be  located  a  group  of  forty  or 
more  buildings,  built  of  native  North  Carolina 
stone  of  Cambrian  formation,  taken  from  a 
quarry  owned  by  Duke  University.  The  Duke 
University  Medical  School  was  to  be  the  first 
university  unit  to  occupy  the  new  campus,  in 
about  September,  1930,  followed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  by  other  units.  Gifts  received  during  the 
year  1927-28  amounted  to  $15,290,  and  it  was 
reported  that  the  Angler  B,  Duke  Memorial 


Loan  Fund  for  students  exceeded  $500,000  in 
value  in  1928.  The  University  library  contained 
108,865  catalogued  volumes.  President,  William 
Preston  Few,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

DUIvTCAN",  dun'kan,  JAMES.  American  labor 
leader  and  former  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  died  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
September  14.  He  was  born  in  Kincardine 
County,  Scotland,  May  5,  1857,  and  educated  at 
Aberdeen.  Moving  to  the  United  States,  he  began 
work  as  a  granite  cutter  in  1873,  and  he  be- 
came secretary  of  the  3STew  York  branch  of  the 
Granite  Cutters*  International  Association  in 
1881,  holding  a  corresponding  position  at  the 
Baltimore  branch  three  years  later.  In  1895  he 
became  president  of  the  association,  after  having 
been  elected  vice  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  the  previous  year.  He 
became  first  vice  president  in  1902,  and  in 
1895  he  was  made  editor  of  the  Granite  Gut- 
ters' Journal.  In  1900  he  led  a  successful  strike 
for  an  eight-hour  day  in  this  industry.  He  repre- 
sented the  American  Labor  movement  at  the 
British  Trades  Congress  at  Bristol  in  1898,  and 
he  was  also  a  delegate  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  the  International  Secretariat 
Conference  of  Labor  at  Budapest  in  1911.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  appointed  Mr.  Duncan  diplomatic 
envoy  extraordinary  to  Russia  in  1917,  and  he 
became  a  member  of  the  American  Labor  Mission 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1919. 

DUITKERS  or  DUNKARDS.  See  BRETHREN, 
CHURCH  OF  THE. 

DUEAK"T  PBIZE.  See  PROHIBITION. 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES.  A  possession  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  East  Indies,  comprising  the 
territory  of  Dutch  East  India  and  consisting  of 
the  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  lying  be- 
tween 6°  N  and  11°  S,  and  between  95°  and 
141°  E  longitude.  Capital,  Batavia. 

AKEA  AND  POPULATION.  The  usual  method  of 
dividing  the  colony  is  as  follows:  (1)  Java  and 
Madura,  divided  into  17  residencies,  each  under 
a  resident  and  several  assistants  at  the  head 
of  a  large  number  of  native  officials;  (2)  the 
Outposts,  consisting  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Cele- 
bes, a  part  of  New  Guinea,  the  Molucca  Archi- 
pelago, the  Sundra  Islands  and  other  small  is- 
lands, under  functionaries  variously  entitled 
governor,  resident,  controller,  etc.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  733,642  square  miles;  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1920,  49,350,834.  In 
the  same  year  the  Europeans  numbered  169,- 
708,  and  the  Orientals,  other  than  native,  876,- 
506,  mostly  Chinese  and  Arabs.  The  estimated 
population  on  Dec.  31,  f925  was  51,013,878. 

PRODUCTION.  Most  of  the  land  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  is  claimed  by  the  Government  and 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  agricultural 
laborers.  The  harvested  areas  "under  various  na- 
tive crops  in  Java  and  Madura  in  1926  were 
as  follows,  in  acres:  Irrigated  rice,  7,287,448; 
non-irrigated  rice,  1,102,853;  maize,  4,847,355; 
cassava,  1,679,992;  sweet  potatoes,  420,244; 
groundnuts,  484,197;  soya  beans,  420,984;  other 
pulses,  522,869;  tobacco  (native),  346,640;  other 
secondary  crops,  1,461,151;  total,  18,573,733. 
The  harvested  area  under  sugar  in  the  same 
year  was  444,019  acres;  the  production,  1,972,- 
771  tons;  and  the  number  of  sugar  factories, 
178.  The  amounts  of  other  products  were:  Coffee, 
38,978  tons;  rubber,  122,926,000  kilos;  cinchona, 
10,643,000  kilos;  tobacco,  59,059,000  kilos;  tea, 
62,920,000  kilos;  cacao,  775,000  kilos 5  and  oil 
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palms,  9,507,000  kilos.  Tlie  total  yield  of  the 
tin  mines,  both,  those  worked  by  the  Govern- 
ment- and  by  private  capital  in  1926  was  528?- 
.566  piculs  "(1  picul  equals  133%  pounds).  In 
the  same  year  the  yield  of  the  principal  coal 
mines  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo  was  1,- 
466,359  metric  tons.  While  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  of  Java  is  claimed  by  the  Government, 
private  estates  are  found  chiefly  in  the  west- 
ern part,  and  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Europeans 
and  Chinese. 

COMMERCE.  Foreign  trade  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  registered  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  in 
imports  and  a  decline  of  10  per  cent  in  ex- 
ports. Merchandise  imported  for  private  ac- 
count was  valued  at  865,304,000  florins  ($346,- 
122,000),  against  818,370,000  florins  ($327,348,- 
000)  the  previous  year,  and  exports  for  private 
account  totaled  1,594,464,000  florins  ($637,- 
785,000),  as  compared  with  1,784,790,000  flo- 
rins ($713,916,000)  in  1925.  The  substantial  ad- 
vance in  the  value  of  import  trade  was  due 
primarily  to  larger  purchases  of  cotton  goods, 
machinery,  and  automobiles.  Imports  of  auto- 
mobiles, parts,  and  accessories  increased  40 
per  cent  in  value.  Lower  rubber  prices  and  de- 
creased sugar  output  were  mainly  responsible 
for  the  decline  in  export  trade. 

The  values  of  the  leading  import  and  ex- 
port commodities  in  1926,  as  compared  with 
1925,  were  as  follows: 

OHIEF  COMMODITIES 
IN    NETHERLANDS    EAST    INDIAN    TRADE 


Item, 
Imports  : 

1925 
Thousand 
florins  a 

219,212 

1926 
Thousand 
florins  ° 

225,990 

Provisions  and  beverages    .  .  . 
Bice    

102,530 
74,860 

95,290 
96,082 

Iron  and  st601 

52  560 

59  700 

44.477 

62,130 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco 
Wearing  apparel      

40,767 
19  245 

B5,090 
18  540 

Artificial   fertilizers 

18  070 

19  350 

Glass,   porcelain,    and  earthen- 
ware      .  .    .  .    ......    * 

16  364 

15  530 

Automobiles,  parts,   and  acces- 
sories   .    .      .    .  .    *  .    ... 

18  433 

26,360 

All   other   

211,852 

211,242 

Total    

818,370 

865,304 

Exports  r 
Rubber  and  gutta-percha    .  .  . 

586,540 
367,290 

484,900 
269,640 

Petroleum  and  products  
Tobacco        ................ 

152,530 
110,470 

203,200 
96,980 

102.390 

83,270 

Tin  and  tin  ore  «    .  .    ...... 

77,860 

82  460 

Tea     

74,370 

72,980 

Coffee   

68  230 

70,280 

All  other   

245,110 

230,754 

Total    

1,784,790 

1,594,464 

Merchandise  export  balance 

966,420 

729,160 

*The  florin  has  a  par  value  of  $0,402.  It  averaged 
$0.4016  in  1925  and  $0.4009  in  1926.  Conversions 
in  the  test  are  made  at  $0.40. 

Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  import  trade  in 
1926  was  with  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain? 
Japan,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  While 
imports  from  the  Netherlands  increased  in  value, 
the  share  of  the  mother  country  in  the  total 
import  trade  remained  at  18  per  cent.  Imports 
from  Great  Britain  and  Japan  declined  in  both 
value  and  percentage,  while  imports  from  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  advanced  in  both 
value  and  percentage.  Tiie  *  Netherlands^  the 


United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  British  India 
were  the  countries  of  destination  of  50  j>er  cent 
of  the  total  export  trade  in  direct  shipments 
in  1926. 

FINANCE.  Despite  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands'  East  Indies  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  budget  in  the  future,  the  esti- 
mates for  1929,  as  finally  submitted  to  the 
Volksraad  (legislative  assembly)  for  considera- 
tion on  May  15,  1928,  indicated  a  probable 
deficit  of  over  52,000,000  florins.  As  in  previous 
years,  however,  the  deficit,  if  it  should  finally 
result,  will  be  incurred  on  the  extraordinary 
services  rather  than  on  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions. The  latter  were  budgeted  for  a  surplus 
— a  matter  of  much  gratification  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  for  years  had  striven  at  all  costs 
to  balance  at  least  the  ordinary  budget.  Under 
ordinary  economic  conditions  an  estimated  defi- 
cit may  cause  no  anxiety;  in  many  past  years 
estimated  deficits  have  been  considerably  re- 
duced or  turned  into  a  surplus.  Thus,  although 
the  estimates  for  both  1926  and  1927,  as  finally 
approved  by  the  legislature,  anticipated  heavy 
deficits,  the  final  accounts  for  those  years  showed 
surpluses — over  47,000,000  florins  for  1926 
and  nearly  13,000,000  for  1927.  Such  favor- 
able results  were  made  possible  by  the  high 
prices  of  tin  and  rubber,  the  production,  and 
sale  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  any  analysis  of  the  budget  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  the  importance  of  the  price  of  tin 
and  rubber  in  the  world  market  must  be  kept  in 
view.  If  the  world  prices  of  these  staples  is  high 
the  Government  realizes  large  revenues,  as  was 
the  case  in  1926  and  1927;  conversely  if  the 
price  falls-,  revenues  shrink  and  the  budget 
estimates  would  be  affected  accordingly.  It  was 
quite  unlikely,  however,  that  the  anticipated  re- 
sults for  1929  would  show  any  improvement.  The 
early  forecast  for  a  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year 
1928  was  shadowed  by  a  decline  in  the  price 
of  tin  and  also  by  a  sharp  fall  in  the  price  of 
rubber.  The  deficit  was  expected  to  reach  57,- 
000,000  florins.  As  the  prospects  for  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  tin  and  rubber  in  1929  were  ex- 
pected to  be  poor,  according  to  the  Government's 
report,  there ,  was  less  likelihood  of  the  fiscal 
results  proving  more  favorable  than  they  were 
estimated,  unless,  of  course,  certain  public- 
works  construction  be  deferred. 

The  public  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  was  1,056,- 
000,000  florins  ($422,000,000). 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1926,  11,506  steamers 
of  8,694,206  tons,  and  8940  sailing  vessels  of 
526,899  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  At  the  end  of  1926,  the  total  length 
of  rail  and  tramways  (state  and  private)  was 
about  3870  miles  (2930  in  Java,  915  in  Sumatra, 
and  25  in  Celebes ) ;  the  gross  receipts  about 
118,176,000  florins;  working  expenses,  70,876,- 
000  florins;  number  of  passengers  carried,  136,- 
093,000. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  territory  is  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  (see  NETHER- 
LANDS, THE),  but  is  partly  under  direct  govern- 
ment and  partly  under  subject  native  officials. 
In  1917  and  again  in  1925  the  mother  country 
granted  certain  measures  of  home  rule.  The 
chief  executive  authority  is  the  governor-general 
who  is  aided  by  a  council  of  five  members  which 
acts  partly  as  a  legislative  and  partly  as  an 
advisory  body.  The  Volkgraad  is  a  legislative 
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assembly  including  representatives  of  the  na- 
tives, Europeans,  and  foreign  Orientals,  and  has 
comparatively  little  power  in  internal  affairs. 
The  governor-general  and  the  council  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown.  Governor-General  in  1928, 
Dr.  A.  C.  D.  de  Graeft,  appointed  Mar.  26, 
1926. 

DUTCH  GUIANA,  ge-a'na,  or  SURINAM.  A 
possession  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  north  coast 
of  South  America  lying  between  French  Guiana 
on  the  east  and  British  Guiana  on  the  west, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  inaccessible  territory 
reaching  to  the  Tunmc-Humac  Mountains.  Area, 
54,291  square  miles:  population,  Dec.  31,  1926, 
142,896,  including  Negroes  and  Indians.  Capital, 
Paramaribo,  with  45,703  inhabitants.  The  move- 
ment of  population  in  1926  was:  Births,  3922; 
deaths,  2223;  marriages,  365.  Among  the  chief 
products  are  sugar,  cacao,  bananas,  coffee,  rice, 
maize,  rum,  and  molasses.  Gold  production  in 
1926  was  258,608  grams,  and  that  of  balata, 
563,000  kilos.  The  executive  authority  rests  with 
a  governor  and  an  assisting  council,  both  nom- 
inated by  the  Crown.  Governor  in  1928,  Baron 
van  Heemstra,  appointed  on  May  23,  1921. 

DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH.  See  RE- 
FORMED CHUECH  OF  AMERICA. 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIES.  The  name  applied 
to  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  viz., 
Dutch  Guiana  and  Curasao.  Consult  those  titles. 

DWIG-HT,  JOHN  WILBUR,  American  politician 
and  former  representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Thirtieth  New  York  District,  died  at  New  York, 
January  19.  He  was  born  at  Dry  den,  N.  Y.,  May 
24,  1859,  and  was  educated  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
He  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress  and  was  reflected  five  times. 
He  served  as  Republican  "whip"  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Mr.  Dwight  retired  from 
political  life  in  1913  to  devote  his  time  to  nis 
duties  as  president  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railway. 

DYE  STUFFS.  See  CHEMISTKY,  INDUSTRIAL. 

DYNAMO-ELECTRIC  MACHINERY.  The 
manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery  in  the 
United  States  reported  that  during  the  year 
1928  the  production  had  been  greater  in  the  ag- 
gregate than  in  any  preceding  year,  and  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  prices  had  been  reduced 
there  had  been  many  improvements  resulting  in 
higher  efficiency,  greater  convenience,  and  great- 
er reliability.  The  engineer  had  been  active  in 
devising  new  methods  and  new  materials  which 
had  progressively  reduced  the  size  and  weight 
of  machines  of  a  given  capacity  and  also  lessened 
the  amount  of  labor  required  in  their  manu- 
facture. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the  new  method  of 
construction  was  the  rapid  growth  of  the  use  of 
electric  welding  in  the  construction  of  dynamo- 
electric  machines  giving  the  so-called  "fabricated 
steel"  structure  which  was  gradually  eliminating 
the  use  of  castings  and  reducing  the  amount  of 
metal  required.  This  was  used  in  all  sizes  irom 
the  smallest  motors  to  the  largest  turbo  genera- 
tors. 

In,  the  record  of  size  of  designs  completed  and 
placed  in  service  were  the  75,000-kw.  single-cyl- 
inder tubo-generator  unit  operating  at  1500 
r.p.m,  in  Buflalq,  a  tandem  unit  of  94,000  kw.,  at 
13QQ  r.p.m.  for  16,500  volts  for  Long  Beach, 
Calif,,  and  a  188,000-k,v.a.,  1800  r.p.m.  cross- 
compound  ,for  the  N.  Y.  Edison  Co. 

In  the  category  of  "in,  course  of  construction" 
th»ere  was  the  16Q,000-kw.,  1500  r.p.mr  tandem- 


compound  for  the  Fourteenth  Street  Station  of 
the  N.  Y.  Edison  Co.  This  machine  consists  of 
three  turbines  all  on  one  shaft  driving  the  one 
160,000-kw.  generator.  An  interesting  novelty  in 
this  generator  is  that  its  armature  has  two  elec- 
trically independent  three-phase  windings,  each 
good  for  80,000  kw.  These  windings  lie  in  dif- 
ferent slots  and  will  be  connected  to  separate  sec- 
tions of  the  main  bus  bars,  thus  tying  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bus  bars  together  like  a  reactor  and 
reducing  and  localizing  the  dangerous  effects  of 
short  circuits,  yet  permitting  parallel  operation 
of  all  machines.  The  largest  combined  unit  so  far 
under  construction  was  the  208,000-k.v.a.,  1800- 
r.p.m.,  22,000-volt  unit  for  State  Line,  111.  It  is 
a  triple-compound  turbine  driving  three  genera- 
tors. This  was  being  constructed  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  voltage, 
22,000,  was  also  an  advance  over  any  previous 
values  which  were  successively  13,800  and  16,500. 
Several  other  machines  less  noteworthy  in  other 
respects,  were  being  built  for  22,000  volts.  See 
POWEB  PLANTS  STEAM;  STEAM  TURBINES. 

In  the  Hell  Gate  Station  of  the  N.  Y.  Edison 
Co.,  there  was  being  installed  a  160,000-kw. 
turbo-generator  designed  by  Brown  Boveri  and 
constructed  partly  at  their  factory  in  Switzerland 
and  partly  in  the  Hell  Gate  Station. 

There  had  been  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
machines  of  very  high  speed,  with  a  new  record 
for  1928  in  the  United  States  of  12,500-kw.  ma- 
chines operating  at  3600  r.p.m.  In  Europe  they 
were  building  40,000-k.v.a.  machines  operat- 
ing at  3000  r.p.m.,  this  speed  being  due  to  the 
popularity  of  the  50-cycle  current  in  Europe. 

The  Conowingo  Power  Plant  on  the  Susque- 
hanna  River  was  still  under  construction  and  the 
electrical  units,  of  which  seven  were  on  order 
for  the  initial  installation,  are  of  40,000-k.v.a. 
or  36,000  kilowatts,  having  88  poles  and  operating 
at  82  r.p.m.  These  units,  because  of  their  low 
speed,  were  the  largest  in  bulk  and  dimensions 
of  any  units  so  far  built.  Some  were  being  con- 
structed by  the  Westinghouse  Co.  and  some  by 
the  General  Mectric  Co. 

The  ultimate  development  contemplated  350,- 
000  h.p.,  which  would  make  it  second  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company 
of  452,000  h.p.,  and  greater  than  the  Muscle 
Shoals  development  of  260,000  h.p. 

The  closed  ventilating  system  for  large  genera- 
tors had  increased  in  utilization  and  bade  fair  to 
become  standard.  Most  of  the  existing  installa- 
tions used  air,  circulated  through  the  machines 
and  cooled  by  water  coils  j  but  on  one  installa- 
tion, that  of  a  synchronous  motor  in  Pawtucket, 
hydrogen  was  used  for  cooling  and  it  was  claimed 
that  file  rating  of  this  motor,  which  is  10,000 
k.v.a.  with  air  cooling,  was  increased  to  12,500 
k.v.a.  This  machine  was  totally  enclosed  in  an 
explosion-proof  case  and  was  placed  outdoors, 
which  also  was  a  novelty. 

The  size  of  synchronous  converters  had  been 
pushed  up  a  notch  to  a  capacity  of  4200  kw.  in 
<pne  unit.  Of  special  interest  also  was  the  construc- 
tion of  some  200-h.p,  d.c.  motors  to  operate  at 
5000  r.p.m.  driving  centrifugal  pumps.  The  syn- 
chronous converter  was  meeting  serious  competi- 
tion in  »tJie  mercury-vapor  rectifier,  which  was 
being  installed  for  the  conversion  of  alternating 
to  direct  current  for  all  sorts  of  work.  It  was  re- 
ported tljat  there  were  in  the  United  States  77,- 
000  kilowatts  of  these  converters  in  service  sup- 
plying direct  current  voltages  from  250  up  to 
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3000 ;  some  manually  operated  and  controlled  and 
others  automatically  operated,  as  a  system  of 
automatic  operation  had  been  extended  to  this 
type  of  apparatus. 

The  application  of  electrical  machinery  to  ma- 
rine work  has  made  several  noteworthy  advances 
in  the  year  1928.  Most  important  were  the  final 
tests  on  the  XL  S.  airplane  carriers,  Lexington 
and  Saratoga,.  The  former  made  a  trip  of  2228 
nautical  miles  from  San  Pedro  to  Honolulu  in 
72  hours  and  34  minutes,  which  gives  a  sustained 
average  speed  of  30.7  knots.  In  a  later  test  this 
same  vessel  made  a  speed  of  34.82  knots.  In  De- 
cemher  the  Saratoga,  a  sister  ship,  made  a  speed 
of  34.99  knots  in  a  test  during  which  213,000 
horse  power  was  developed  by  its  steam- electric 
machinery,  thus  acquiring  the  title  of  the  world's 
fastest  ship. 

For  the  mercantile  service,  the  steamship,  Vir- 
ginia, was  placed  in  service  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  This  is  a  steam-electric  pro- 
pelled vessel  slightly  larger  than  its  sister  ship, 
the  California,  which  was  placed  in  service  in 
1927.  These  vessels  are  of  about  30,000  tons,  de- 
velop 17,000  h.p.  and  a  speed  of  from  17  to  18 
knots  with  twin  screws.  The  first  British  ship  to 
be  propelled  by  a  steam-electric  equipment  was 
tinder  construction  and  the  propelling  machinery 
had  been  ordered  from  an  American  manufactur- 
ing company.  The  vessel  was  to  ply  between  Eng- 
land and  Australia.  It  is  of  19,000  tons  and  was 
designed  to  have  a  speed  of  19  knots. 

Many  minor  developments  have  occurred  in  the 
line  of  Diesel-electric  ship  propulsion.  The  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board  revamped  one  of  its  older  ships 
which  had  a  3000-h.p.  geared  turbine  and  single 
screw  by  ^  equipping  it  with  four  880-kw.  Diesel- 
engine-driven  generators  and  one  4000-h.p. 
double  motor  operating  at  60  r.p.m.  with  1500 
volts  direct  current  giving  a  speed  of  13  knots. 
All  the  deck  auxiliaries  are  also  electrically 
driven.  The  Diesel  type  of  propelling  machinery 
gives  a  much  greater  range  of  action  without  re- 
fuelling. It  is  also  possible,  where  required,  to 
control  the  propelling  machinery  from  the  bridge 
or  pilot-house,  as  is  done  in  some  vessels  for 
harbor  and  Driver  navigation  and  in  tug-boats. 
There  were  in  1928  in  operation  numerous  ferry- 
boats with  Diesel-electric  propulsion  and  one  of 
4500  h.p.  had  been  ordered  for  Messina,  Italy. 

Automatic  control  of  hydro-electric  stations 
had  been  extended  to  still  greater  capacities  in 
the  Shipping  Point  Station  on  the  Ohio  River. 
Here  a  plant  of  100,000  k.v.a.  capacity,  consisting 
of  eight  generators  of  12,500  k.v.a.  each  at  14,000 
volts,  are  started  and  synchronized  automatically 
and  so  protected  that  one  man  operates  the  whole 
station.  The  economic  reason  for  the  arrangement 
is  that  the  plant  is  only  used  part  time  because 
of  the  variable  flow  of  water  and  lack  of  storage 
facilities. 

Another  development  in  remote  control  is  the 
reading  of  electric  meters  over  telephone  or  other 
two-wire  electric  circuits.  Several  instruments  in 
a  distant  station  without  operator  may  be  read 
over  one  pair  of  wires  and  recorded  either  visu- 
ally or  graphically  at  the  load  dispatcher's  head- 
quarters or  another  power  station.  In  some  cases, 
a  carrier-current  -  channel  may  be  used  to  ac- 
complish the  result.  The  method  consists  of  au- 
tomatically sending  a  series  or  set  of  impulses 
from  the  meter  to  be  read  to  an  ingenious  de- 
vice which  records  a  figure  proportional  to  the 
number  of  impulses  in  the  set. 


EADIE,  DENNIS.  British  actor -manager,  died 
at  London,  June  10.  He  was  born  at  Glasgow, 
Jan.  14,  1875,  and  began  his  theatrical  career  in 
1899,  as  a  member  of  a  touring  company.  He 
made  his  first  London  appearance  in  1900,  and 
thereafter,  until  his  death,  was  one  of  the  most 
versatile  and  popular  players  of  England.  He 
played  leading  roles,  principally  in  comedy,  but 
his  repertory  included  parts  in  melodrama, 
"cloak-and-sword"  plays,  musical  comedy,  and 
motion  pictures.  In  twenty-nine  years  he  played 
more  than  eighty  parts.  Among  the  plays  in 
which  he  acted  were  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  R^ 
perl  of  Hentzau,  Milestones,  Man  and  Super- 
man, Arsene  Lupin,  My  Lady's  Dress,  and  The 
Man  Who  Stayed  Home.  Mr.  Eadie  was  also 
manager  of  the  Royalty  Theatre. 

EARTH,  STUDY  OF.  See  GEOLOGY;  ASTRONOMY. 

EARTHQUAKES.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
earthquake  is  felt  in  some  part  of  the  world  on 
an  average  of  at  least  4000  times  annually;  in 
the  United  States  alone,  two  hundred  or  more  are 
usually  reported  each  year.  Fortunately,  the  vast 
majority  are  feeble  and  harmless,  or  else  occur 
under  the  sea  or  in  thinly  populated  districts.  The 
year  1928  had  the  usual  quota  of  quakes,  many 
of  which  caused  considerable  local  damage  and 
loss  of  life,  with  a  few  ranking  as  severe  disasters. 

A  series  of  intense  quakes,  the  most  violent 
ever  felt  in  the  region,  occurred  in  southern  Bul- 
garia during  the  latter  half  of  April.  The  epi- 
centre migrated  westerly  during  the  series,  along 
a  line  parallel  to  the  Balkan  ranges;  and  the 
great  area  of  the  damaged  regions  indicated  a 
deep-seated  focus.  Over  100  lives  were  lost,  700 
injured,  many  thousands  rendered  homeless,  and 
nearly  20  million  dollars'  damage  caused. 

Corinth,  Greece,  was  shaken  by  a  series  of 
quakes  beginning  April  22.  The  focus  was  shal- 
low, and  the  damaged  areas  small.  The  region 
of  Greece  is  the  most  seismically  active  in  the 
world,  exceeding  even  Japan  in  this  respect. 

Southern  Chile  was  rocked  on  December  1 
by  a  quake  which  killed  over  200,  and  resulted 
in  great  property  destruction,  especially  in  Talca 
and  Chilian.  Considerable  destruction  was  caused 
by  severe  quakes  which  shook  the  Mexican  prov- 
ince of  Oaxaca  and  neighboring  regions  on  March 
22,  April  13  and  17,  June  16,  and  October  8. 
Three  villages  were  destroyed  in  Kaledijk,  Tur- 
key, October  4.  Mucasani,  Peru,  was  destroyed 
April  9.  Nehandan,  Persia,  was  wiped  out  March 
10.  Quakes  in  Smyrna,  Turkey,  on  March  31  and 
April  24  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  50  people,  and 
caused  heavy  damage.  Several  severe  quakes  took 
place  during  the  year  near  Seward,  Alaska,  but 
no  damage  was  caused.  Semi-destructive  quakes 
occurred  in  northeastern  Italy,  near  Udine,  on 
March  26  and  27.  See  SEISMOLOGY;  GEOLOGY. 

EAST  AFRICA  PROTECTORATE.  See 
KENYA  COLONY. 

EASTMAN",  CRYSTAL.  See  FULLER,  CRYSTAL 
EASTMAN. 

ECLIPSES.  See  ASTRONOMY. 

ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN.  An 
'organization  founded  in  1885  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
to  encourage  economic  research,  to  issue  pub- 
lications on  economic  subjects,  and  to  encour- 
age complete  freedom  of  economic  discussion.  The 
membership,  which  in  1928  totaled  3507,  com- 
prises persons  interested  in  the  study  of  political 
economy  or  the  economic  phases  of  political  and 
social  questions,  and  includes  college  professors, 
lawyers,  business  men,  and  politicians,  with  pro- 
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ssional  economists  in  the  minority.  During 
e  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence  the 
ssociation  published  mainly  monographs  on 
ecial  economic  topics,  dealing  largely  with  cur- 
nt  problems,  which  make  up  twenty-eight 
lumes,  and  furnish  the  best  existing  guide  to 
e  progress  of  economic  thought  in  the  United 
ates.  In  1911,  The  American  Economic  Review,, 
quarterly,  first  made  its  appearance.  The  Re- 
ew  aims  to  publish  material  showing  the 
ogress  of  economic  thought,  along  such  lines 

"Economic  Theory,"  "Money,  Banking,  and 
•edit,"  "Accounting,"  "Taxation  and  Finance," 
Agriculture,"  "Market  Distribution,"  "Foreign 
>mmerce,"  "Economic  History,"  "Labor  Prob- 
ns  and  Standards  of  Living,"  etc.  The  As- 
ciation,  which  meets  annually,  convened  in 
28,  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  De- 
rnier 26-29.  The  officers  for  1928  were:  Presi- 
nt,  Fred  M.  Taylor,  University  of  Michigan; 
ce  presidents,  Frank  L.  McVey,  University  of 
3ntucky  and  Jessica  B.  Peixotta,  University 

California;  executive  committee,  Richard  T. 
y,  Northwestern  University,  Clyde,  0.  Kuggles, 
no  State  University,  Fred  R.  Fairchild,  Yale 
Diversity,  George  W.  Dowrie,  Stanford  Uni- 
rsity,  William  H.  Kiekhofer,  University  of 
isconsin,  and  Edmund  E.  Day,  University  of 
iehigan;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Frederick  S. 
jibler,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.  See  ENTOMOL- 
Y,  ECONOMIC. 

ECONOMICS.  See  BANKS  AND  BANKING,  BUS- 
ES s  REVIEW;  FINANCIAL  REVIEW;  PUBLIC  Fi- 
LNCE;  STATISTICS;  TAXATIONS;  ETC. 
ECONOMIZERS.  See  BOILERS. 
ECUADOR,  Sk'wa-dor.  A  South  American  re- 
iblic  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  continent 
tween  Colombia  on  the  north  and  Peru  on  the 
uth.  Capital,  Quito. 

ABEA  ANB  POPULATION.  The  area  in  1928  was 
ill  undetermined  because  of  the  boundary  dis- 
ite  with  Peru,  but  was  variously  estimated  by 
t  different  authorities  at  from  116,000  to  276,- 
0  square  miles.  The  population  was  estimated 

approximately  2,000,000,  about  three-quarters 

whom  were  Indians  and  the  remainder  of 
ixed  blood.  The  last  official  census  in  1903 
aced  the  population  at  1,328,821.  The  chief 
wns  with  their  populations  are:  Quito,  80,- 
2;  Guayaquil,  100,000;  Cuenca,  30,000;  Rio- 
aba,  12,000;  and  Ambato,  Loja,  and  Lata- 
nga,  each  with  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
EDUCATION.  Elementary  instruction  is  free  and 
mpulsory.  Institutions  of  higher  learning  in- 
ide  the  Central  University  at  Quito,  the  Guayas 
aiversity  in  Guayaquil,  and  the  Azuay  Univer- 
sy  in  Cuenca.  There  is  also  a  law  college  at 
>ja. 

PRODUCTION.  Ecuador  is  primarily  an  agricul- 
ral  country,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  the 
ilk  of  its  income  is  derived.  The  principal  agri- 
Itural  products  are  cacao,  ivory  nuts,  sugar, 
ffee,  and  cotton,  but  a  variety  of  others  such  as 
rn,  rice,  beans,  lentils,  and  fruits  are  grown 
id  a  portion  of  the  production  exported.  Rub- 
r,  cinchona  bark,  kapok,  and  broom,  macora, 
id  toquilla  straw  are  also  important  vegetable 
oducts  appearing  in  the  exports.  Cacao  is  the 
iding  crop,  and  while  Ecuador  is  not  dependent 
>on  one  crop  to  the  same  extent  as  certain  other 
itin-American  countries,  nevertheless,  cacao  is 
major  factor  in  determining  the  trend  of  bus- 
ess  conditions.  The  country  is  one  of  the  chief 


producers  of  cacao,  ranking  after  British  West 
Africa  and  Brazil.  Until  1905  Ecuador  was  the 
largest  producer  of  cacao  in  the  world,  but  the 
expansion  of  production  in  British  West  Africa 
and  Brazil  forced  Ecuador  into  third  place;  for 
while  the  1926  production  in  the  last  named 
country  was  considerably  below  that  of  20  years 
ago,  world  production  in  the  same  period  more 
than  doubled.  In  fact,  with  the  ravages  of  the 
witch-broom  and  the  Monilia  diseases,  Ecuador 
is  becoming  less  and  less  a  factor  in  the  world 
cacao  market.  The  production  in  1926  was  430,- 
976  quintals  as  compared  with  692,700  quintals 
in  1925. 

Ecuador  has  practically  monopolized  the  pro- 
duction of  Panama  hats  which  are  produced  at 
the  rate  of  700  dozen  per  month.  The  mineral  re- 
sources include  gold,  silver,  petroleum,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  coal,  and  sulphur,  but  mining  is  al- 
most exclusively  confined  to  gold,  of  which  prac- 
tically the  entire  output  is  exported  to  the 
United  States. 

FINANCE.  As  originally  passed  the  ordinary 
budget  of  Ecuador  balanced  at  51,888,000  Sucre's 
and  the  extraordinary  budget  balanced  at  12,- 
327,450  sucres.  By  a  decree  of  June  13,  1928, 
various  amendments  were  made  to  the  budget 
for  1928  as  originally  passed.  As  a  result  of 
these  amendments,  the  ordinary  budget  balanced 
at  55,393,069  sucres.  Of  the  increase,  the  sum  of 
2,269,100  sucres  was  added  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  the  re- 
mainder being  divided  among  several  other  items. 
During  the  course  of  his  address  on  the  occasion 
of  opening  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Ecuador  on 
Mar.  4,  1928,  Dr.  Ayora,  Provisional  President 
of  the  Republic,  stated  that  the  internal  debt 
of  the  Republic,  which  on  Dec.  31,  1925,  amounted 
to  49,355,427  sucres,  was  reduced  to  17,018,666 
sucres  by  June  30,  1928. 

The  Registro  Oficial  for  Jan.  2,  1928,  contain- 
ed a  new  income  tax  law,  suggested  by  the 
Kemmerer  Commission  (see  preceding  YEAB 
BOOKS)  to  replace  the  former  law  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  law  establishes  a  tax  of  8  per  cent  on 
all  income  derived  from  investments,  with  the 
exception  of  the  profits  of  individuals  derived 
solely  from  agriculture,  certain  interest  collected 
and  paid  by  banks,  the  interest  of  cooperative 
societies,  and  interest  on  investments  of  public 
institutions.  Flat  payments  were  required  on 
graduated  incomes  and  additional  percentages 
charged  on  the  balance  after  the  flat  deductions 
had  been  made.  The  following  exemptions  were 
allowed:  An  unmarried  person,  2000  sucres;  the 
head  of  a  family,  3000  sucres;  each  dependent 
xinder  18,  or  over  18  if  physically  or  mentally 
unable  to  support  himself,  500  sucres;  and 
amounts  deducted  for  pension  funds  from  the 
salaries  of  public  employees. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Guayaquil  is  visited  by  the 
steamships  of  nine  European  lines  by  way  of 
Magellan  Straits,  as  well  as  by  vessels  plying 
only  on  the  Pacific.  There  are  about  500  miles  of 
railway.  The  1928  budget  contained  appropria- 
tions of  4,119,500  sucres  for  the  promotion  of 
communications,  of  which  700,000  were  to  be 
spent  on  railway  construction  from  Puerto  Bo- 
liva  to  Laja,  910,000  from  Quito  to  Esmeraldas, 
and  1,000,000  from  Sibambe  to  Cuenca.  An  execu- 
tive decree  of  Feb.  13,  1928,  terminated  the  con- 
tract between  the  Government  and  a  foreign  com- 
pany for  the  construction  of  the  Quito-Esmeral- 
das  Railway,  at  the  same  time  authorizing  the 
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Bureau  of  Public  Works  to  receive  the  section 
under  construction  from  Quito  to  Ibarra  and 
to  continue  work  on  the  railroad. 

GOVERNMENT.  Nominally,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president 
elected  for  four  years,  who  acts  through  a  cabinet 
of  five  ministers ;  and  legislative  power  in  a  con- 
gress of  two  liouses,  a  senate  of  32  members  and 
a  chamber  of  deputies  of  48  members.  For  the 
existing  government  consult  the  YEAR  BOOK  for 
1926.  Provisional  President  in  1928,  Dr.  Isidro 
Ayora. 

HISTORY.  Ecuador  passed  through  a  quiet  and 
prosperous  year  under  the  benevolent  dictatorship 
of  Dr.  Isidro  Ayora.  He  stated  from  time  to  time 
that  he  was  willing  to  step  down  from  his  posi- 
tion as  dictator  as  soon  as  the  conditions  war- 
ranted. He  -felt,  however,  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe  as  yet.  In  many  circles  it  was  frmly  be- 
lieved that  if  constitutional  elections  were  held 
he  would  be  returned  as  chief  magistrate  of.  the 
nation.  In  accordance  with  his  oft-repeated  state- 
ments, he  announced  in  the  early  summer  that 
elections  for  a  National  Assembly  to  consist  of 
54  members  would  be  held  in  the  last  week  of 
August.  The  elections  were  held  and  were  conduct- 
ed with  comparative  quietude.  As  was  expected, 
he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  President  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  declaring  that  he  would 
hold  office  only  until  a  new  constitution  was 
drawn  up  and  promulgated.  On  November  19,  Don 
Gonzalo  Zaldurabide  presented  his  credentials  at 
Washington  as  the  officially  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  Ecuador  in  the  United  States. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
STATISTICS.  .The  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education  in 
1028  published  a  statistical  survey  for  the  school 
year  1925-26.  The  enrollment  in  the  kindergar- 
ten and  the  elementary  school  was  23,127,102. 
The  total  enrollment  of  secondary  students  was 
4,132,125.  The  enrollment  in  the  elementary 
schools  had  increased  63  per  cent  in  the  36  years 
since  1890.  The  general  population,  however,  in- 
creased 87  per  cent,  while  the  school  population, 
those  of  ages  5  to  17  inclusive,  increased  62  per 
cent.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  enrollment 
in  public  schools  had  kept  pace  with  the  school 
population,  but  the  school  population  had  not  in- 
creased as  rapidly  as  the  general  population. 

The  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  since 
1890  exhibited  an  increase  of  1.055  per  cent. 
In  1890  only  1.6  per  cent  of  the  school  enroll- 
ment was  in  high  schools.  In  1926,  15,2  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrollment  was  in  the  high  school. 

The  total  cost  of  the  public  elementary  schools 
including  kindergartens  was  $1,328,396,455.  The 
public  high  schools  cost  $697,911,735.  The  cost 
per  pupil  in  the  elementary  schools,  therefore, 
was  $63.31,  and  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  high 
school  was  $185.74.  The  value  of  public,  elemen- 
tary, and  secondary  school  property  was  $4,- 
676,703,539. 

There  was  no  certainty  regarding  the  number 
bf  school  buildings  because  there  were  no  data 
concerning  private  elementary  schools.  The 
States  reported  256,104  school  buildings.  Of  this 
number  16,291  were  consolidated  schools  and 
there  were  no  less  than  16,531  one-room  school 
buildings. 

There  were  approximately  21,700  public  high 
schools  and  2,500  private  high  schools.  The  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  employed  644,631  teach- 
ers. The  public  high  schools  employed  169,538 
teachers.  The  smallest  number  of  men  teachers 


was  listed  in  1920  when  there  were  63,024  men 
teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  and  32,386 
teaching  in  public  high  schools.  In  1926  there 
were  75,436  men  teaching  in  public  elementary 
schools  and  63,374  teaching  in  public  high 
schools. 

ADULT  EDUCATION.  The  movement  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  adults  has  progressed  stead- 
ily during  the  year,  1928.  There  were  no  note- 
worthy changes  in  the  policies  that  were 
established  earlier,  but  the  offering  had  be- 
come better  organized  and  apparently  more 
persons  were  making  use  of  the  courses  offered. 
(See  ADULT  EDUCATION,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOB.)  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  had  collect- 
ed information  from  various  institutions  regard- 
ing their  facilities  for  helping  in  adult  educa- 
tion. The  results  were  published  in  Bulletin  No. 
S,  1928.  Among  the  more  important  offerings  were 
the  following: 

Correspondence  study  courses.  Practically  any 
subject  desired  by  a  student  may  be  taken 
through  a  correspondence  course  conducted  by 
some  institutions  in  the  country.  The  student  is 
expected  to  write  all  of  the  lessons  and  send 
them  to  the  instructor.  He  in  turn  corrects  the 
papers  and  returns  them  with  his  criticism.  Any- 
one who  may  be  interested  in  correspondence 
courses  should  write  his  State  university. 

Class  Work  Outside  of  Institutions.  It  was 
claimed  that  in  every  State  of  the  Union  there 
are  institutions  of  higher  learning  that  give  class 
work  outside  of  their  walls.  An  instructor  from 
the  institution  concerned  meets  the  classes  and 
conducts  the  work  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
is  employed  within  the  institution.  In  most 
cases  the  institutions  are  compelled  to  require 
a  certain  minimum  enrollment  in  order  to  justify 
them  in  providing  the  instructor.  In  some  cases 
this  minimum  is  as  low  as  ten  persons.  Any 
individual  desiring  information  regarding  the 
possibility  of  extension  work  in  his  own  com- 
munity should  make  inquiry  from  his  public- 
schoof  department. 

Public  Lectures  and  Lyceums.  It  was  reported 
by  195  colleges  and  universities  that  they  ren- 
dered service  for  women's  clubs,  teachers*  insti- 
tutions, commencement  exercises,  and  so  on  by 
providing  lecturers  either  from  their  own  facul- 
ties or  from  other  sources.  Many  of  them  also 
furnished  music  and  slides  and  films  to  illus- 
trate lectures  that  may  be  used  by  local  talent. 

Visual  Instruction.  It  was  reported  by  52 
colleges  and  universities  that  they  furnished 
visual  aids  for  instructional  and  entertainment 
purposes.  Some  of  these  institutions  offered  short 
courses  to  teachers  and  club  leaders  on  how  to 
make  use  of  visual  aids  that  they  supplied. 

Home  Readmg  Courses.  It  was  reported  by 
37  institutions  that  they  provide  home  reading 
courses.  The  XL  S.  Bureau  of  Education  provid- 
ed no  less  than  31  such  courses-  The  American 
Library  Association  supplies  a  series  entitled 
Reading  With  A  Purpose.  There  are  short  reviews 
of  the  books  to  be  read.  In  addition  to  the  courses 
supplied  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  American  Library  Association  courses  were 
prepared  by  the  institutions  themselves. 

Publications  Educational  in  Nature.  All ,  State 
universities,  land-grant  colleges,  and  some  other 
institutions  distribute  publications  educational 
in  nature.  In  addition  th,e  Federal  Government 
issues  many  leaflets,  bulletins,  and  other  pub- 
lications ior  general  ^distribution.  Anyone  in- 
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erested  in  such  publications  should  communi- 
ate  with  their  State  university  or  with  the 
luperintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ng  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Public  Information  and  Package  Library  Serv- 
3e.  Information  service  for  the  public  was  ren- 
ered  by  59  colleges  and  universities.  This  offer- 
ng  took  the  form  of  library  service  in  which 
he  use  of  the  institution's  library  is  made  avail- 
ble  to  all  who  request  it  or  package  libraries 
rhich  are  made  up  largely  of  magazine  clip- 
ings  selected  from  current  issues  of  pamph- 
its  and  reports.  Some  of  the  institutions  collect 
nd^  send  packages  on  more  than  one  thousand 
ubjects.  To  supplement  the  assistance  offered 
y  library  and  package-library  service  some  of 
tie  institutions  through  extension  divisions  pre- 
are  and  supply  bibliography  and  study  outlines, 
'he  University  of  North  Carolina  furnished  such 
ssistance  to  no  less  than  seven  hundred  clubs 
uring  one  year. 

Community  Drama.  There  were  54  colleges 
nd  universities  assisting  local  communities  in 
iterpreting  through  pageants,  folk  plays,  and 
ramas  the  spirit  and  the  history  of  the  State. 
'he  University  of  Indiana  has  a  collection  of 
lore  than  one  thousand  plays  that  are  suitable 
:>r  schools,  churches,  "and  clubs. 

Institutes,  Conferences,  and  Short  Courses. 
!here  were  141  institutions  equipped  to  aid 
)cal  communities  by  holding  institutes,  con- 
jrences,  or  short  courses.  The  conferences  and 
istitutes  deal  with  local  or  State  problems.  The 
>urses  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
iich  as  various  phases  of  farming  and  home 
roblems.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
h.ort  courses  for  business  men  and  technical 
rorkers  in  such,  subjects  as  salesmanship,  ap- 
lied  psychology,  highway  engineering,  and 
anking. 

Parent-Teacher  Association  or  Other  Club 
ervice.  There  were  64  institutions  equipped  to 
remote  parent-teacher  associations  or  other 
lub  service  by  assisting  in  the  formulation 
E  programmes,  distributing  literature,  and  in 
:>me  cases  by  helping  in  the  preparation  of 
xonthly  bulletins.  The  parent-teacher  movement 
ad  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  a  number 
f  colleges  provided  courses  on  the  principles, 
ractiees,  and  policies  of  parent-teacher  associa- 
ions. 

Radio.  There  was  an  increasing  number  of 
Durses  offered  by  radio.  Radio  was  used  by  65 
istitutions  either  in  giving  lectures  or  in  con- 
ucting  other  extension  work  At  present  there 
i  no  way  of  determining  how  many  people  are 
ssisted  by  such  courses,  but  5000  people  en- 
:>lled  for  courses  "given  by  radio  by  the  division 
£  university  extension  of  the  Massachusetts 
tate  Department  of  Education. 
INTELLIGENCE  TESTING.  Since  ,the  World  War 
,merican  public  schools  have  given  much  atten- 
,on  to  testing  the  intelligence  of  pupils.  While 
lis  plan  is  not  universal,  it  is  true  that  a 
reat  number  of  pupils  in  the  United  States 
ave  been  tested.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
marked  tendency  toward  grouping  children  on 
ie  basis  of  their  abilities.  The  child's  standing 
L  the  intelligence  test  has  been  one  basis  for 
ach  grouping.  «In  the  language  of  the  school, 
lere  have  been  X,  Y,  and  Z  groups.  Usually 
ie  X  gr.oup  represented  (  those  of  superior 
^ility  and  ,;attainmei}t8$;,tlie  ,Y  group,  those 
ftxp.  £ir;e  normal ;,  an;d  tlie*  .{5,  those  who  are  in- 


ferior. This  method  of  grouping  children  has 
developed  as  a  logical  procedure  rather  than 
as  the  outcome  of  definite  research.  It  has 
brought  in  its  wake  many  protests  and  a  large 
amount  of  dissatisfaction.  Those  who  have  fa- 
vored ^the  plan  have  undertaken  to  answer  the 
objections  that  have  been  raised,  and  they  have 
made  a  very  plausible  case  for  intelligence  test- 
ing. 

In  the  ten  years  since  the  War  there  had 
developed  three  well-defined  positions  in  regard 
to  intelligence  testing,  especially  as  applied  to 
public-school  children.  Those  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  developing  the  intelligence  tests 
have  in  general  assumed  a  very  decided  validity 
for  the  tests.  They  have  asserted  in  effect  that 
intelligence  is  an  inherited  quality  and  that  it 
does  not  change.  There  have  been  schools  in 
which  children  have  had  their  intelligence  tested 
in  the  first  grades,  and  this  has  been  taken  as 
a  measure  of  their  intelligence  throughout  the 
elementary  school  period.  Those  who  employed 
this  procedure  have  made  the  assumption  that 
intelligence  can  be  measured,  and  is  measured 
by  tests  that  are  now  in  existence. 

Directly  opposed  to  the  view  just  mentioned 
has  been  a  conception  that  intelligence  cannot 
be^  measured  by  any  of  the  devices  that  are  in 
existence  at  the  present  time.  Those  who  advo- 
cate this  view  insist  that  even  though  it  were 
possible  to  measure  intelligence  it  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  procedure,  for  it  would  inevi- 
tably lead  into  an  aristocracy  on  the  one  side 
and  to  unlimited  discouragement  and  distress 
among  those  who  made  poor  showings  in  the 
test.  They,  therefore,  condemn  unqualifiedly  any 
attempt  to  make  use  of  any  intelligence  testing 
in  the  public  schools. 

There  is  a  third  group  who  have  insisted  that 
the  intelligence  tests  as  developed  tend  to  meas- 
ure environmental  influences  quite  as  much  as 
they  measure  inherited  capacities.  This  group 
would  not  condemn  the  use  of  the  tests,  but 
they  do  condemn  the  interpretations  that  have 
been  placed  upon  the  results. 

During  the  year  1928  the  results  of  different 
investigations  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  controversies.  The  ^National  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Education  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  outstanding  psychologists  who  brought 
together  in  a  year  book  the  significant  investiga- 
tions. The  year  book  which  appeared  in  February 
is  entitled  Nature  and  Nurture,  Their  Influence 
Upon  Intelligence.  Briefly  stated,  the  results  of 
investigations  and  experiments  seem  to  show  that 
the  child's  intelligence  as  measured  by  tests  is 
affected  by  environment. 

It  was  top  early  to  determine  the  effect  that 
these  investigations  have  had  upon  the  practice 
in  the  schools,  but  it  was  true  that  nothing  in 
recent  times  was  more  discussed  in  educational 
circles  than  the  findings  of  these  investiga- 
tions. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS.  Schools  and  Classes  for  the 
BUnd.  For  the  school  year  1926-27,  a  total  of 
80  schools  reported  to  the  *U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education.  In  these  institutions  there  was 
an  enrollment  of  6Q84  pupils.  During  the  year 
177  .were  ,  graduate^  from  the  high-school  de- 
partments. TJie  totiar  receipts  of  the  schools 
were  $4^028, J45>  and  the  expenditures  were  $3,- 
993,404. ,  The  total  value  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  was,  $17,283,141.  The  value  of  appara- 
tus^ ^urni^ure,  libraries,  etc.,  was  $2,151,091.  In 
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the  libraries  of  these  schools  there  were  157,- 
380  volumes  in  raised  type. 

Schools  for  the  Deaf.  For  the  school  year 
1926-27  a  total  of  168  schools  reported  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Of  these 
69  were  supported  by  the  State,  83  were  parts 
of  the  city  school  systems,  and  16  were  under 
private  control.  The  State  schools  enrolled  13,- 
134  pupils  and  graduated  246.  The  city  schools 
enrolled  3515  pupils  and  graduated  2,  and  the 
private  schools  enrolled  933  pupils  and  gradu- 
ated 5.  The  total  enrollment  was  17,582.  Of  the 
total  enrollment  G.6  per  cent  was  in  the  high 
school,  29.G  per  cent  in  the  grades  five  to  eight, 
52,3  per  cent  in  grades  one  to  four,  and  11.5  per 
cent  in  the  kindergarten.  Sixty  State  institutions 
and  10  private  institutions  reported  receipts  of 
$7,095,631  and  $273,216  respectively.  Sixty-four 
State  institutions  and  10  private  institutions 
reported  expenditures  of  $7,612,739  and  $265,- 
289  respectively.  Among  the  schools  reporting, 
the  per  capita  expenses  for  current  expenses 
was  $500  in  the  State  schools  and  $329  in  the 
private  schools.  Sixty-two  State  institutions  and 
11  private  institutions  reported  property  valued 
at  $30,489,217  and  $1,793,363  respectively.  This 
makes  the  value  of  property  per  pupil  $2,401 
in  State  and  $2,657  in  private  institutions.  The 
State  schools  employed  1724  instructors;  city 
schools  reported  417;  and  private  schools,  162. 
This  is  a  total  of  2303  of  whom  450  were  men 
and  1853  were  women. 

Schools  for  Feeble-minded  and  Subnormal.  For 
the  school  year  1926-27  a  total  of  303  schools 
reported  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. Of  these  51  were  State  Schools,  218  city 
day  schools,  and  34  private  schools.  The  enroll- 
ment in  the  State  schools  was  49,791;  in  the 
city  day  schools,  51,814;  and  in  private  schools, 
4416,  a  total  of  104,021.  Compared  with  the 
reports  for  1914,  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  78  per  cent  in  the  State  schools,  376  per  cent 
in  city  day  schools,  and  964  per  cent  in  private 
schools.  -  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
city  day  schools  had  not  been  separated  from 
the  other  educational  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. Of  the  State  institutions,  49  report  re- 
ceipts amounting  to  $17,588,311  and  a  total 
expenditure  of  $17,048,943.  In  the  State  schools 
that  reported  both  enrollment  and  expenditures, 
the  expenditure  per  pupil  for  current  expenses 
was  $286,  and  for  buildings  and  lasting  improve- 
ments  $66.  The  49  State  institutions  report 
buildings  and  grounds  valued  at  $47,675,570  and 
apparatus,  furniture,  etc.,  $6,921,610.  This  makes 
the  value  of  property  per  capita  enrolled  $1136. 

The  receipts  in  24  private  institutions  were 
$1,372,428,  while  25  schools  reported  expendi- 
tures amounting  to  $1,335,212.  In  the  private 
schools  reporting  the  expenditure  per  pupil,  cur- 
rent expense  was  $649,  and  lasting  improve- 
ments $71.  In  private  schools  the  value  of  prop- 
erty per  capita  enrolled  was  $1906.  The  State 
schools  employed  580  instructors  and  4047  as- 
sistants. The  ptivate  schools  employed  195  in- 
structors and  435  assistants.  The  city  day  schools 
reported  2718  instructors  and  no  assistants. 

Industrial  Schools  for  Delinquents.  For  the 
school  year  1926-27,  a  total  of  158  institutions 
reported  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. There  was  reason  to  believe  that  there 
were  at  least  173  such  schools.  The  inmates  in 
these  158  schools  numbered  65,174  boys  and  19,- 
143  girls,  a  total  of  84,317.  Of  the  inmates 


72,803  were  whites  and  11,514  were  colored.  It 
is  estimated  that  7  per  cent  of  the  population 
5  to  20  years  of  age  is  foreign  born,  while 
the  number  of  foreign-born  inmates  in  the  schools 
reporting  was  6  per  cent.  Ninety-one  schools  re- 
ported the  inmates  committed  as  24,110.  Of  this 
number  2271  or  9.4  per  cent  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  One  hundred  fifty  schools  having  an 
average  enrollment  of  42,645  reported  property 
valued  at  $81,930,652.  The  per  capita  investment, 
therefore,  was  $1921.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
school  year  were  $22,941,094  of  which  $17,621,- 
732  was  for  current  expenses  and  $2,869,309  was 
for  permanent  equipment.  The  receipts  from  pub- 
lic sources  were  $18,500,390. 

The  expenditures  totaled  $22,303,966.  Teach- 
ers' salaries  and  teaching  equipment  cost  $2,- 
118,873.  The  salaries  of  helpers  and  other  ex- 
penses were  $14,014,847. 

See  PSYCHOLOGY. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  See 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

EG-BEBT,  WILLIAM  GKANT.  An  American 
violinist,  died  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  December  9. 
He  was  born  at  Danby,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1869. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  made  his  first  appearence 
in  public,  but  continued  his  studies  under  local 
teachers  in  Syracuse,  where  he  also  attended 
the  university.  From  1890,  for  two  years,  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Joachim  in  Berlin.  He  then  set- 
tled in  Ithaca,  where  he  founded  the  Ithaca 
Conservatory  of  Music,  which  became  one  of 
the  foremost  schools  of  the  United  States.  From 
1903-06  he  was  in  Prague,  with  gevcik,  study- 
ing that  master's  new  method  and  filling  at  the 
same  time  the  position  of  concert-master  and 
assistant-conductor  of  gevcik's  String  Orchestra. 
After  his  return  to  America  he  introduced  the 
new  method  in  his  own  conservatory.  Accept- 
ing his  former  pupil's  invitation,  gevcik  person- 
ally conducted  there  a  master-class  in  1921-22. 

EGK3-S.  See  LIVESTOCK. 

EG-LIU",  WILLIAM  CHARLES  LAWSON.  Amer- 
ican electrical  engineer,  died  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  February  7.  He  was  born  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  July  14,  1870,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Andersonian  University,  Glasgow,  and  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  went  to  America 
with  his  family  in  1880,  and  in  1889  became  con- 
nected with  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia;  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
vice  president  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Company.  He  designed  many  of 
the  company's  plants,  notably  the  modern  main 
generating  station  on  Christian  Street,  and  un- 
til shortly  before  his  death  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  company's  extensive  hydro- 
electric project  at  Conowingo,  Md.  Mr.  Eglin  was 
president  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

EGYPT.  A  kingdom  in  northeastern  Africa, 
governed  by  a  king  since  Mar.  15,  1922,  after 
the  termination  of  the  British  protectorate  de- 
clared Dec.  18,  1914;  occupying  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile,  the  Libyan  desert,  the  region  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula; 
claiming  jurisdiction  also  over  the  Sudan,  which 
claim,  however,  is  denied  by  the  British.  Capital, 
Cairo. 

AKEA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  of  Egypt 
proper  which  is  described  above  is  about  383,- 
000  square  miles.  This  figure  does  not  include 
the  Sudan.  The  cultivated  and  settled  area,  com- 
prising the  Nile  Valley  and  Delta,  is  only  12,- 
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023  square  miles.  The  last  census  of  tlie  settled 
area,  taken  on  Feb.  18-19,  1927,  gave  the  total 
population  at  14,168,756;  as -compared  with  12,- 
750,918  at  the  census  of  March,  1917.  The  chief 
cities  with  their  populations  at  the  census  of 
1927  were:  Cairo,  1,059,824;  Alexandria,  570,- 
314;  Port  Said  (including  Ismailia),  103,223; 
Suez,  35,547;  Tanta,  89,712;  Mansura,  62,815; 
Asyut,  57,036;  Damanhur,  51,720;  Fayum,  52,- 
372.  In  1917  .the  population  was  distributed 
among  the  various  religions  as  follows:  Moham- 
medans, 11,658,148;  Greek  Orthodox,  854,778; 
Roman  Catholics,  107,687;  Jews,  59,581;  Protes- 
tants, 47,481.  The  movement  of  population  in 
1926  was:  Births,  623,825;  deaths,  343,864. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  instruction  is  supplied 
by  native  schools  called  maktabs.  In  the  school 
years  1925-26  the  number  of  these  receiving 
grants-in-aid  and  under  government  inspection 
was  2762,  with  202,795  pupils  and  5220  teach- 
ers, while  those  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Government  in  1927  was  337  with  a  total 
attendance  of  49,531.  In  addition  there  are  higher 
elementary  and,  higher  primary  schools,  a  few 
schools  for  special  and  technical  training,  and 
higher  colleges  of  law,  engineering,  military 
science,  veterinary  science,  agriculture,  pedagogy, 
commerce  and  accounting,  and  medicine.  The 
total  number  of  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
provincial  councils  in  1927,  either  through  direct 
management  or  through  grants-in-aid  was  3899, 
with  339,999  pupils.  The  centre  of  Moslem  cul- 
ture is  the  mosque  and  university  of  El-Azhar 
at  Cairo,  founded  in  972. 

PRODUCTION.  Following  the  depression  of  1926, 
there  was  an  improvement  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton during  1927,  which  had  a  favorable  effect 
on  the  country's  general  economic  condition. 
The  estimate  of  the  cotton  crop  for  1927  indicat- 
ed a  smaller  yield  than  in  the  previous  year, 
amounting  to  1,252,000  bales  (averaging  478 
pounds  net)  as  against  1,497,000  bales  in  1926 
and  1,629,000  bales  in  1925.  The  acreage  sown 
to  cotton,  in  conformity  with  the  Government's 
policy  of  restricting  cotton  growing  to  one-third 
of  Egypt's  cultivable  land,  decreased  from  1,785,- 
702  feddans  (1  feddan  equals  1.038  acres)  in 
1926  to  1,516,199  feddans  in  1927.  The  cotton 
crisis  of  1926  had  also  tended  to  divert  agricul- 
tural activities  more  and  more  from  cotton 
growing  to  other  crops,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
unfavorable  consequences  that  might  result  from 
entire  dependence  on  a  single  commodity.  See 
COTTON. 

The  sugar  industry,  which  had  been  affected 
in  the  previous  year  by  a  large  world  crop,  was 
less  active  in  1927.  A  total  of  702,260  tons  of 
cane  was  worked  in  1926-27  by  the  leading 
company  as  compared  with  967,970  tons  in  the 
previous  year.  The  sugar  yield  of  cane,  however, 
increased  from  12.7  per  cent  to  12.86  per  cent  in 
1926-27.  The  total  production  of  raw  sugar  was 
71,550  tons,  as  against  95,900  in  the  previous 
year.  This  quantity  was  augmented  by  imports 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  No  later  statistics 
for  the  area  and  production  of  other  crops  were 
available  than  those  given  in  the  preceding 
YEAK  BOOK.  In  1926  there  were  in  Egypt  36,- 
467  horses,  738,662  donkeys,  22,858  mules,  721,- 
738  cattle,  763,134  buffaloes,  1,143,554  sheep, 
529,972  goats,  and  171,093  camels.  The  principal 
mineral  products  in  the  same  year  were  (in 
metric  tons):  Phosphate  rocks,  232,008;  petro- 
leum, 172,952;  manganese  iron  ore,  121,868.  Other 


products  are  nitrate  shale,  carbonates  and  sul- 
phate of  soda,  ochres,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  talc, 
building  stones,  clay,  gypsum,  nitrate  of  soda, 
salt,  and  turquoise. 

Important  irrigation  work  was  undertaken 
diiring  1927.  In  April  a  contract  was  signed  for 
the  construction  of  a  barrage  of  Nag  Hamadi, 
midway  between  the  Assiout  and  Isnah  barrages. 
The  object  of  the  barrage  is  to  change  the  system 
of  irrigation  of  500,000  feddans  of  land  west 
of  the  Nile  from  basin  to  perennial  watering, 
thus  doubling  or  trebling  the  number  of  crops 
per  year.  Through  canalization  it  will  also  peren- 
nially irrigate  115,000  feddans  east  of  the  Nile 
and  will  add  300,000  feddans  on  the  west  to 
basin  irrigation.  The  cost  of  the  barrage  was  esti- 
mated at  £E1,976,555.  The  work  during  1927 
was  financed  by  a  budgetary  credit  of  £ E250,QOO, 
but  this  was  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  budget  draft  for  1928-29  carried  a  credit  of 
£E2,250,000  for  continuation  of  the  work  on 
the  barrage  and  on  the  canalization,  which  is ' 
expected  to  be  completed  around  1930. 

COMMERCE.  A  remarkable  readjustment  oc- 
curred in  the  foreign  trade  position  of  Egypt 
during  1927.  Although  the  balance  for  the  year 
was  unfavorable  by  £E3 79,330,  this  amount  was 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the  large  adverse 
balance  of  £E9,270,000  in  1926.  The  trade  deficit 
in  that  year,  the  first  since  1921,  caused  a  serious 
depression  from  which  a  gradual  recovery  was 
registered  during  1927,  largely  in  consequence 
of  the  higher  prices  obtainable  for  cotton. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  $11,373,000  as  against  $12,371,000  in  1926. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  during  1927  were 
valued  at  $33,998,000  as  compared  with  $27,921,- 
000  in  1926. 

FINANCE.  Government  finances  disclosed  a 
strong  position  in  1927.  The  reserve  fund  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  estimated  at  £E35,000,000, 
as  against  approximately  £E33,000,000  at  the 
close  of  1926.  This  large  reserve  fund,  however, 
has  elicited  considerable  comment  from  commer- 
cial circles,  where  it  is  charged  that  the  fund 
is  being  allowed  to  remain  unproductive  in  the 
face  of  urgent  need  for  extension  of  transport 
facilities.  The  proposed  budget  for  1928-29  showed 
an  increase  in  both  receipts  and  expenditures 
over  the  approved  budget  for  1927-28.  Receipts 
were  stated  at  £E37,532,000  and  expenditures  at 
£E41, 532,000,  indicating  a  draft  of  £E4,000,000 
on  the  reserve  fund.  This  compares  with  an  ap- 
proved budget  for  1927-28  showing  receipts  of 
£E36,277,000  and  expenditures  of  £E38,919,000 
and  involving  a  draft  of  £E2,642,000.  The  prin- 
cipal increases  anticipated  in  revenues  for  1928- 
29  over  the  previous  year  were  from  railways,  in- 
terest on  invested  funds,  and  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts; larger  expenditures  were  provided  for 
pensions  and  indemnities,  and  for  the  ministry 
of  public  works. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  On  Apr.  30,  1927,  there 
were,  exclusive  of  sidings,  2272  miles  of  rails 
(double  and  single)  belonging  to  and  worked  by 
the  State,  and  854  miles  of  light  agricultural 
railroads  owned  by  private  companies.  The  rail- 
roads reported  a  satisfactory  year  in  1927,  al- 
though increasing  competition  was  being  encoun- 
tered from  motor-bus  traffic.  The  increase  in 
automobiles  has  also  rendered  inadequate  the 
present  road  facilities,  and  an  expansion  of  the 
road  system  of  the  country  is  being  planned.  Two 
important  weekly  services  were  inaugurated  dux- 
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ing  the  year — a  weekly  air  service  between  ^Cairo 
and  Bagdad,  witli  an  extension  to  Karachi,  and 
a  through  rail  service  between  Calais  and  Cairo, 
via  Constantinople  and  Tripoli,  with  a  break 
from  Tripoli  to  Haifa,  Palestine,  covered  by 
automobile. 

The  number  of  vessels  calling  at  Egyptian  ports 
in  1927  increased  to  8303  from  7798  in  the  previ- 
ous year.  Cargo  landed  during  the  year  totaled 
5,438,000  tons,  as  against  4,955,000  tons  in  1926; 
cargo  shipped  amounted  to  1,952,000  and  1,550,- 
000  tons,  respectively.  Two  important  harbor  pro- 
jects for  the  port  of  Alexandria  were  approved 
during  October,  1927.  These  involve  a  petroleum 
basin,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £E320,000,  and 
nitrate  quays,  at  a  cost  of  £E300,000. 

GOVERNMENT.  According  to  the  constitution, 
promulgated  Apr.  19,  1923,  Egypt  was  ^  pro- 
claimed a  sovereign  State  under  a  hereditary 
monarch,  with  representative  government.  Equal 
rights,  irrespective  of  race,  language,  or  religion, 
were  guaranteed,  as  was  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual and  religious  belief.  Executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  king,  who  also  exercises  legislative 
power  in  concurrence  with  the  legislature.  The 
latter  consists  of  a  senate  and  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, the  senate  to  be  composed  of  '  three-fifths 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  two-fifths  (in- 
cluding the  president)  appointed  by  the  king 
(the  term  of  office  is  ten  years;  one-half  is  re- 
newed every  five  years)  ;  and  the  chamber  of 
deputies  consists  of  members  elected  by  univer- 
sal suffrage  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  king 
can  dissolve  the  chamber  of  deputies  to  which 
the  cabinet  is  individually  and  collectively  re- 
sponsible. Mohammedanism  is  the  State  religion 
and  Arabic  the  official  language.  King  in  1928, 
Fuad  I,  who  acceded  to  the  throne  Mar.  15,  1922. 

HISTORY 

The  turbulent  year  through  which  Egypt  passed 
in  1927  was  merely  an  introduction  to  the 
events  of  1928  when  Anglo-Egyptian  relations  be- 
came more  strained  than  ever  before,  if  possible. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  period  there  were 
rumors  that  there  were  serious  internal  breaches 
in  the  Egyptian  cabinet  and  that  it  might  cause 
the  resignation  of  Sarwat  Pasha,  the  prime  min- 
ister. The  trouble  blew  over  temporarily,  how- 
ever. As  noted  in  the  preceding  YEAR  BOOK  there 
had  been  serious  difficulty  with  Great  Britain 
over  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  Egyptian 
Army,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Sudan. 
The  outcome  of  the  dissension  was  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  new  treaty  in  the  last  part  of  1927  and 
early  1928.  The  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  was 
evidently  based  on  Great  Britain's  desire  for 
security  in  Egypt  because  of  the  necessity  for 
control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  were  unsatisfactory 
to  Sarwat  Pasha's  Government,  and,  after  in- 
forming the  British  representatives  of  that  fact, 
Sarwat  offered  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet 
to  King  Fuad,  who  induced  him  to  hold  office 
until  a  new  ministry  could  be  formed.  If  a  new 
cabinet  were  formed  from,  the  dominant  Nation- 
alist party  in  the  Egyptian  Legislature  it  was  al- 
most a  certainty  that  the  demands  of  Great  Brit- 
ain would ,  be  ia^ata  refused. 

Although  the*  provisions  of  the  proposed  treaty 
were  not  published,  ,&t  the  time,  it  was  stated  in 
the  press  that  amoiag  the  provisions  were  the 
stationing  of  a  British  Army  in  Egypt  for  a 
definite  space  of  time  and  the  participation  by 
Egypt  011  the  side  of  Great  Britain  in,  case  the 


latter  should  become  involved  in  a  war.  The 
status  quo  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  was  to 
be  maintained.  It  seems  only  natural  to  an  out- 
sider that  the  Egyptians  should  strenuously  ob- 
ject to  the  presence  of  an  alien  army  on  the 
sovereign  soil  of  a  supposedly  independent  couii- 
try. 

On  March  1C.  Mustapha  Nahas  Pasha,  the 
leader  of  the  Nationalist  party,  succeeded  in 
forming  a  cabinet  in  which  he  himself  took  the 
posts  of  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. He  stated  that  his  only  policy  was  stoutly 
to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  Egyptian  soil. 
Just  prior  to  his  selection,  the  terms  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  were  published  by  the 
British  Government.  The  provisions  were  mainly 
those  mentioned  above.  The  treaty  was  rejected 
by  the  Egyptian  cabinet,  whereupon  the  British 
Government  dispatched  a  note  to  the  effect  that, 
although  it  refrained  from  speaking  while  the 
treaty  was  being  negotiated,  it  must  call  atten- 
tion now  to  the  fact  that  certain  acts  of  legisla- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  Parliament  dealing  with 
the  question  of  bearing  arms  and  the  election  of 
heads  of  villages  were  distasteful  to  the  British 
Government,  which  reserved  the  right  to  act  as 
its  best  interests  dictated.  Prime  Minister  Nahas 
replied  to  this  note  of  the  British  Foreign  Office 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  an  invasion  of  Egypt's 
sovereign  rights  which  contemplated  interference 
with  internal  affairs  and  would  not  be  accepted 
in  principle  or  fact. 

The  British  reply,  while  still  diplomatic,  stat- 
ed that  Egypt  could  only  exercise  her  sovereignty 
in  internal  affairs,  when  such  action  did  not  con- 
flict with  Great  Britain's  interests.  Needless  to 
say,  the  exchange  of  notes  produced  a  high  feel- 
ing in  Egypt  against  Great  Britain,  and  when 
Parliament  reassembled  and  continued  to  discuss 
the  bills  objected  to  by  Great  Britain,  the  London 
Government  dispatched  several  battleships  to 
Egyptian  waters  and  handed  a  virtual  ultimatum 
to  the  Cairo  authorities,  demanding  a  statement 
in  writing  that  the  Dill  objected  to  (in  this  case 
a  measure  dealing  with  public  assemblies)  would 
not  be  proceeded  with.  In  replying  to  this  note 
Premier  Nahas  Pasha  again  denied  the  right  of 
the  British  Government  to  interfere  in  internal 
affairs  of  Egypt,  but  saved  the  situation  for  the 
time  being  by  saying  that  final  action  on  the  bill 
would  be  delayed  until  the  November  session 
of  Parliament.  Downing  Street  expressed  satis- 
faction with  this  reply,  but  stated  that  if  such 
measures  ever  came  up  again  in  the  Egyptian 
Parliament,  it  would  feel  justified  in  intervening 
again.  The  tension  for  the  time  being  was  greatly 
relieved.  Undoubtedly  the  action  of  Nahas  Pasha 
prevented  armed  intervention  in  Egypt  by  Great 
^Britain. 

The  flurry  with  Great  Britain  was  followed  in 
June  by  dissensions  within  the  cabinet,  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  several  members  because 
of  the  feeling  that  the  Prime  Minister  failed  to 
consult  them  on  important  matters.  Mustapha 
Nahas  Pasha  was  also  attacked  on  the  grounds 
of  lacking  personal  integrity  as  were  other  lead- 
ers of  the  Nationalist  party,  and  King  Fuad 
asked  for  his  resignation.  When  this  was  refused, 
tlie  King  dismissed  the  ministry  on  June  25. 

In  forming  a  new  cabinet  the  King  intrusted 
the  leadership  to  Mahmud  Pasha,  a  member  of 
the  Liberal  party.  He  gathered  about  Mm  a 
coalition  cabinet  comprising  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  cabinet  and  stated  that  he  con- 
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sidered  it  a  cabinet  of  transition  to  bridge  the 
affairs  of  state  until  a  settlement  could  be  made 
between  the  various  political  groups,  of  the 
country.  After  announcing  a  suspension  of  Par- 
liament for  a  month  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  the  King  and  his  new 
Prime  Minister  on  July  19  issued  an  entirely 
unconstitutional  decree  by  dissolving  Parliament 
altogether  for  a  period  of  three  years,  stating 
that  legislation  would  be  carried  on  by  decree. 
The  British  Government  stated  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issuance  of  such  an  order. 
The  excuse  given  for  this  drastic  action  was 
the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  internal  ad- 
ministration. The  Nationalist  party  protested 
and  declared  that  it  would  hold  meetings  of  its 
members  anyhow,  despite  the  statement  of  the 
King  that  such  action  would  be  met  by  dras- 
tic measures. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Nationalist  members  of  the  legislature,  no  one 
appeared  at  the  Parliament  houses,  but  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  private  and  the  action  of  the 
Government  condemned.  In  the  meantime  speeches 
were  delivered  throughout  the  country  in  the 
same  tone,  although  no  disorder  took  place.  Thus 
the  political  status  rested  until  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  Nationalist  members  of  the  dissolved 
'Parliament  held  secret  meetings,  but  apparently 
accomplished  nothing.  If  the  press  could  be  re- 
lied upon,  the  country  was  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  new  regime,  although  there  was  a  de- 
cided undercurrent  of  feeling  that  fear  of  Brit- 
ish intervention  dictated  the  policy  of  the  King 
and  his  new  Prime  Minister.  By  this  action,  the 
proposed  measures  of  legislation,  which  were  so 
distasteful  to  British  authorities,  could  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

EGKPYT,  ANCIENT.   See  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

EGYPTIAN"  ARCHAEOLOGY.  See  ARCHEOL- 
OGY. 

EOTSTErN"  THEORY.  See  PHYSICS;  RELA- 
TIVITY. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS.  AMERICAN  IN- 
STITUTE OF.  A  national  organization  representing 
the  electrical  engineering  profession,  founded  in 
1884.  The  objects  of  the  Institute  are  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  theory  and  practice  of  elec- 
trical engineering  and  of  the  allied  arts  and 
sciences,  the  maintenance  of  a  high  professional 
standing  among  its  members,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  engineer.  It  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  directors,  elected  by  the  member- 
ship, consisting  of  a  president,  the  2  junior  past 
presidents,  10  vice  presidents,  12  directors,  and 
a  treasurer.  In  1928  there  were  54  sections  of 
the  Institute  located  in  various  cities  through- 
out the  country  and  99  branches  in  colleges  giv- 
ing courses  in  electrical  engineering.  Three  an- 
nual conventions  are  held,  in  addition  to  region- 
al, local  section,  and  branch  meetings.  Much  of 
the  Institute's  work  is  accomplished  through  its 
standing  and  -technical  committees,  of  which 
there  were  37  in  1928.  It  maintains,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  national  engineering  societies, 
the  Engineering  Societies  Library  and  a  nation- 
al employment  service.  There  are  three  grades  of 
members,  as  follows:  Associate,  member,  and  fel- 
low; and  the  total  membership  on  Oct.  1,  1928 
was  18,423. 

The  principal  publications  of  the  Institute 
are  the  monthly  Journal,  the  annual  Transaq- 
tions,  the  Standards  of  the  £•  /-  $:  •$„  and  tiie 
Year  Book.  The  officers  elected  for  1928-29  were: 


President,.  R.  F.  Schuchardt;  junior  past  presi- 
dents, C.  C.  Chesney,  and  Bancroft  Gherardi; 
vice  presidents,  0.  J.  Ferguson,  E.  R.  North- 
more,  J.  L,  Beaver,  A.  B.  Cooper,  C.  0.  Bickel- 
haupt,  E.  B.  Merriam,  H.  A.  Kidder,  W.  T. 
Ryan,  B.  D.  Hull,  and  G.  E.  Quinan;  directors, 
M.  M.  Fowler,  C.  E.  Stephens,  E.  C.  Stone,  I.  E. 
Moultrop,  H.  D.  Don  Carlos,  F.  J.  Chesterman, 
F.  C.  Hanker,  E.  B.  Meyer,  H.  P.  Liversidge,  J. 
A.  Johnson,  A.  M.  MacCutcheon,  and  A.  E. 
Bettis;  national  treasurer,  George  A.  Hamilton; 
national  secretary,  F.  L.  Hutchinson.  The  In- 
stitute's national  headquarters  are  in  the  Engi- 
neering Societies  Building,  33  West  39th  Street, 
New  York,  of  which  it  is  joint  owner  with  three 
other  national  engineering  societies. 

ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES.  The  increase 
in  the  use  of  electric  motors  in  the  various  in- 
dustries was  again  very  marked.  In  the  indus- 
trial factories,  there  was  in  1928  an  average  of 
5  h.p.  of  mechanical  power  for  each  worker. 
The  steel  mills  led  with  the  addition  of  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  horse  power  to  sup- 
plant steam  engines.  The  most  popular  set-up 
was  one  in  which  one  or  more  large  d.c.  motors 
drive  the  rolls  and  are  supplied  by  an  a.c.-d.c. 
motor  generator  set  with  a  large  fly-wheel  so 
as  to  take  a  fairly  steady  load  from  an  a.c. 
network.  In  one  instance  a  5000-h.p.  induction 
motor  was  installed  and  in  another  a  3000-h.p. 
synchronous  motor  was  used  to  drive  a  constant 
speed  mill.  A  novel  grouping  for  steel  mills  is 
that  in  which  several  rolls  operating  simultane- 
ously on  successive  portions  of  the  same  piece 
of  metal  are  driven  by  various  motors  all  con- 
trolled automatically  to  cause  uniform  and  syn- 
chronous feeding. 

The  largest  hoist  motor  yet  built  was  that 
of  3200  h.p,  at  79  r.  p.  m.  operating  on  direct 
current  and  used  by  the  International  Nickel 
Company. 

Some  electric  shovels  taking  12  cubic  yards  of 
earth  at  one  scoop  were  built  and  put  into 
service.  They  are  rated  at  550  tons  and  take 
800  h.p.  from  an  a.c,  supply  which  is  con- 
verted to  direct  current  by  a  motor-generator 
set  which  in  turn  supplies  the  several  motors. 
A,  15-cubic-yard  shovel  which  would  weigh  1350 
tons  was  under  construction.  An  electric  car 
loader  was  developed,  which  would  lift  a  com- 
pletely loaded  refrigerator  car  and  place  it  in  the 
hold  of  a  vessel.  There  was  to  be  one  at  Havana 
and  one  at  New  Orleans  to  care  for  the  fruit 
trade. 

Electric  Welding  continued  to  reach  into  new 
fields.  A  number  of  buildings  were  constructed 
by '  welding  the  steel  members  together  instead 
of  riveting,  and  a  railway  bridge  has  also  been 
so  constructed.  (See  BRIDGES.)  Welding  also 
was  applied  to  utilizing  scrap  steel  for  useful 
products,  such  as  using  old  rails  to  make  ties. 

The  electric  furnace  developments  were  indi- 
cated by  the  construction  of  a  three-phase  arc 
furnace  for  steel  rated  at  20,000  k.v.a.  with 
automatic  electrode  regulation,  and  supplied  by 
a  large  three-phase  transformer.  Induction  fur- 
naces for  copper  and  brass  were  quite  general 
and  the  high-frequency  (2000  cycles)  induction 
furnace  of  the  coreless  type  for  steel  had  been 
developed  up  to  the  150  k.v.a.  size.  This  is  of 
advantage  in  making  high-grade  steel  to  a  par- 
ticular formula. 

The  automatic  leveling  of  elevators  was  be- 
ing accomplished  by  means  of  radio-frequency 
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currents  eliminating  the  necessity  of  physical 
contacts  between  elevator  and  floor.  The  ventila- 
tion of  the  Holland  Tunnel  between  New  York 
and  Jersey  City  was  an  application  of  electric 
drive  and  electric  control  of  no  small  importance. 
It  involves  supplying-  an  enormous  flow  of  air, 
carefully  distributed  with  the  greatest  of  pre- 
cautions against  failure  and  all  controlled  by 
one  operator  who  has  in  front  of  him  a  device 
which  indicates  when  the  air  in  the  tunnel  be- 
comes dangerous  to  life  because  of  the  gas  engine 
exhaust. 

The  public  utility  companies  of  the  united 
States  produced  an  output  of  83  billions  of  kilo- 
watt-hours,, an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  that 
of  1927  and  their  gross  income  was  a  little  over 
two  billion  dollars  or  about  2.4  cents  per  kw.-hr. 
Of  this  energy  59  per  cent  wa-s  produced  from 
fuels  and  41  per  cent  from  water  power.  In  the 
coal-burning  stations  the  average  consumption 
of  fuel  was  1.7  Ibs.  per  kw.-hr.  There  were  23,- 
000,000  individual  customers  of  the  companies, 
an  increase  of  1,400,000  in  1928.  More  than 
4000  towns  and  villages  are  served  "by  these 
companies. 

The  use  of  electrical  machinery  on  the  farm 
was  increasing  and  there  were  350,000  farms 
connected  and  served,  an  increase  of  125,000  in 
three  years.  Among  the  several  organizations 
studying  the  use  of  electrical  machinery  on  the 
farm  was  the  University  of  Minnesota  which 
had  published  a  report  covering  several  years 
of  study  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "electricity, 
liberally  and  intelligently  employed,  has  been 
a  very  material  and  beneficial  influence." 

ELECTBIC  ETJBNACE.  See  CHEMISTRY,  IN- 
DUSTRIAL; IRON  A3STD  STEEL. 

ELECTHIC  LIGHTING-.  The  trend  toward 
an  increased  level  of  illumination  and  more 
artistic  arrangement  of  luminaires  was  vigor- 
ously pushed,  along  with  a  programme  of 
standardization,  improved  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, and  decreasing  prices  of  lamps.  There  were 
319  million  large-sized,  and  240  million  minia- 
ture-sized, incandescent  lamps  made  during  the 
year.  Of  these,  59  per  cent  was  for  115  volts  and 
94  per  cent  was  for  either  110,  115,  or  120 
volts.  The  number  of  sizes  was  reduced  and  the 
majority  were  "inside  frosted"  while  the  colored 
lamps  were  colored  on  the  inside  of  the  bulbs. 
A  10,000-watt  tungsten  lamp  was  in  commercial 
production  and  a  50,000-watt  lamp  was  built 
as  an  experiment. 

The  International  Illuminating  Congress  was 
held  in  America  for  the  first  time  with  the  main 
meeting  at  Upper  Saranae,  N.  Y.,  and  with 
visits  and  conferences  in  many  of  the  principal 
cities. 

There  was  a  great  popular  development  in 
sign  lighting  by  means  of  Neon  tubes  made  in 
the  form  of  long  tubes  twisted  into  the  shapes 
of  letters  and  figures.  These  operate  on  alter- 
nating current  at  fairly  high  voltages  and  may 
be  given  various  colors  by  admixture  of  other 
gases. 

The  subject  of  motor-vehicle  lighting  received 
very  careful  study  by  the  various  interested  or- 
ganizations and  at  their  suggestion  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  made  a  careful  investi- 
gation and  recommendations  including  standard 
specifications.  Uniform  regulations  had  been 
adopted  in  twenty  States. 

A  careful  study  was  being  made  of  the  effect 
of  artificial  light  upon  animal  and  particularly 


upon  plant  life,  it  being  indicated  that  a  more 
rapid  growth  and  more  productive  type  of  plant 
might  be  cultivated  by  this  means.  The  use  of 
ultra-violet  light  and  artificial  sunlight  was 
growing  in  popularity  and  a  careful  investiga- 
tion was  being  carried  on  to  ascertain  at  just 
what  point  these  effects  ceased  to  be  beneficial 
to  life  and  became  harmful.  There  seemed  to  be 
an  indication  that  a  wave  length  of  300  milli- 
microns was  the  optimistic  value  and  that  short- 
er wave  lengths  became  harmful. 

Much  was  accomplished  in  the  improvement 
of  illumination  of  air-ports  by  means  of  beacons, 
boundary  lights,  fog  piercing  lights  of  gaseous 
construction,  and  the  lighting  of  12,000  miles  of 
airways. 

The  photo-electric  cell  was  improved  and  ap- 
plied to  many  new  uses,  among  others  in  a  color 
analyzer  which  gives  the  amount  of  light  in 
each  wave  length  which  is  given  out  by  the  sub- 
ject of  analysis. 

ELECTBIC  POWEB  TBAtfSMISSIOiNr. 
With  the  increasing  length  and  ramification  of 
transmission  lines,  protection  from  lightning 
has  become  of  the  greatest  importance  in  main- 
taining reliability  of  service.  This,  therefore, 
was  the  most  prominent  subject  of  investigation 
and  discussion  in  the  year  under  record.  Rec- 
ords were  kept  on  a  number  of  systems  of  the 
frequency  of  lightning  discharges  and  their  physi- 
cal effects  on  the  apparatus.  New  instruments 
were  devised  to  record  or  picture  the  lightning 
discharge,  such  as  the  Klydonograph  and  the 
Cathode-Ray  Oscillograph,  both  of  which  give 
quite  an  interesting  story  about  an  event  which 
lasts  only  a  few  millionths  of  a  second.  The  use 
of  an  overhead  ground  wire,  of  string  insulators 
with  scientifically  designed  "arcing-rings"  and 
the  introduction  of  commercial  lightning  arrest- 
ers for  220,000  volts  helped  to  protect  the  lines. 

The  line  insulators  were  improved  as  a  result 
of  the  i  development  for  testing  purposes  of 
"Lightning  Generators,"  capable  of  giving  an 
impulsive  discharge  at  as  high  as  3,600,000  volts, 
by  charging  capacitors  in  multiple  and  discharg- 
ing them  in  series.  Two  million  one  hundred 
thousand  volts  is  the  highest  potential  available 
for  steady  application.  This  was  obtained  from 
a  transformer. 

There  had  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
transmission  systems  using  220,000  volts,  no- 
tably in  New  Jersey,  the  Conowingo  project,  and 
the  Ontario  Commission  system.  This  was  still 
the  highest  voltage  in  commercial  use  in  the 
United  States,  but  Germany  had  a  line  operat- 
ing at  380,000  volts. 

Interconnection  of  systems  progressed  slowly 
as  a  practical  operation,  mostly  by  tying  to- 
gether neighboring  systems,  as,  for  instance, 
three  different  systems  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  academic  interest  is  the  fact  that 
at  one  time  during  the  year  a  complete  electrical 
connection  was  made  from  Chicago  through  to 
Boston,  by  means  of  the  intervening  companies 
and  systems.  Similarly  at  another  time  a  tie 
was  made  between  Chicago  and  Florida."  These 
experiments  are  of  interest  in  showing  that  all 
the  various  power  stations  in  the  system  could 
be  held  in  step  or  in  synchronism  with  each 
other. 

It  was  reported  that  the  two  installations 
of  oil-filled  underground  cables  for  132,000  volts, 
which  were  installed  in  1927,  had  given  suc- 
cessful service  and  that  several  such  installa- 
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tions  of  oil-filled,  three-conductor  cables  had  been 
installed  for  33,000  volts. 

A  40,000-k.v.a.,  29,000-volt,  three-phase  self- 
cooled  transformer  having  an  efficiency  of  99.54 
per  cent  was  built  by  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany for  the  United  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company  of  New  York.  This  was  a  record  for 
size  and  efficiency.  Three  283866-k.v.a.  single- 
phase  transformers,  for  operation  at  220,000 
volts  three-phase,  were  built  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  and  surpass  in  size  any  others 
for  this  high  potential. 

There  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  use 
of  transformers  with  load-ratio  control  by  tap- 
changing  with  improvements  in  the  mechanism 
to  make  it  automatic  and  to  prevent  short-cir- 
cuiting parts  of  the  windings  during  the  opera- 
tion. They  are  mads  for  single-phase  or  three- 
phase  and  it  was  reported  that  40  per  cent  of 
the  transformers  of  sizes  of  20,000  k.v.a.  and 
larger  were  built  of  this  type. 

The  use  of  the  series  capacitor  to  neutralize 
the  inductive  drop  in  a  transmission  line  was 
introduced  during  the  year  by  the  installation 
of  three  capacitors  of  415  k.v.a.  and  3170  volts 
on  a  33,000-volt  three-phase  transmission  line. 
This  eliminates  all  voltage  losses  in  the  line  ex- 
cept that  due  to  resistance. 

In  distribution  networks  there  had  been  a  de- 
cided trend  to  supersede  direct  current  and 
two-phase  alternating  current  networks  by  a 
system  of  four-wire  three-phase  networks  with 
some  special  developments  in  step-down  trans- 
formers for  this  purpose. 

In  protective  devices  the  development  of 
"quick-break"  circuit  breakers  of  both  the  air- 
break  and  oil-break  type  has  been  noteworthy 
and  has  given  much  improved  protection  to  the 
circuits  and  the  apparatus.  The  endeavor  to 
correct  the  power  factor  of  systems  has  con- 
tinued by  the  installation  of  static  condensers 
and  synchronous  condensers.  An  example  of  the 
latter  is  a  30,000  k.v.a.  machine  at  720  r.  p.  m. 
for  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company. 

ELECTBIC  BAILWAYS.  Serious  planning 
for  the  electrification  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant trunk-line  steam  railways  was  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  year  1928.  The  Penn- 
sylvania continued  actual  work  and  increased 
the  scope  of  its  plans  to  include  about  325  route 
miles  extending  from  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  on 
Long  Island  through  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
to  Wilmington  for  southern  traffic  and  to 
Atglen,  Penn.,  47  miles  west  of  Philadelphia, 
for  western  traffic.  $100,000,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose,  although  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  completed  system  would  cost 
more.  The  Pennsylvania  had  chosen  the  single- 
phase  system  with  an  overhead  trolley  at  11,- 
000  volts  and  25  cycles.  The  New  York  Central 
at  the  end  of  the  year  announced  its  intention 
of  carrying  its  electrification  through  to  Buffalo, 
a  total  of  440  miles.  The  Central  had  adopted 
direct  current  at  600  volts  for  its  New  York 
terminal  and  direct  current  at  3000  volts  for 
its  Cleveland  installation,  but  it  had  not  been 
announced  what  system  had  been  chosen  for 
this  latest  proposal.  The  New  York  Central  was 
completing  the  electrification  of  the  Cleveland 
Union  Terminal  involving  17  route  miles,  25 
locomotives  of  204  tons  and  3000  h.p.  each. 

The  Great  Northern  had  completed  the  con- 
struction of  its  new  Cascade  Tunnel,  7%  miles 
in  length,  which  is  operated  at  11,000  volts 


single  phase  with  260-ton  electric  locomotives 
using  d.  c.  motors  supplied  from  a  motor-genera- 
tor set.  This  is  part  of  the  electrified  section  from 
Wenatcliee  to  Skykonaish,  23.5  miles  of  heavy 
grade.  See  TUNNELS. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  announced  its 
intention  of  electrifying  its  Philadelphia  local 
section  with  11,000-volt  single-phase,  multiple- 
unit  suburban  trains  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,000. 
The  Delaware,  Laekawanna  &  Western  was  at 
work  on  the  electrification  of  its  Hoboken  ter- 
minal and  suburban  section  with  direct  'current 
3000  volts  using  locomotives  and  multiple-unit 
trains. 

A  new  type  of  car  for  street  railways  was 
known  as  the  "Bus  Type."  It  was  a  light-weight 
car  with  a  body  like  a  bus  propelled  by  four 
automotive-type  motors  with  double  reduction 
gear  and  had  a  total  weight  of  16,000  pounds.  It 
is  one  example  of  the  endeavor  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  dead  weight  on  street  railways  and 
is  a  special  example  of  the  one-man  light-weight 
car  which  continued  to  increase  in  its  application. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  control 
systems  of  trolley  cars  by  which  the  rate  of 
acceleration  was  increased  to  3.5  and  4  miles 
per  hour  per  second  without  discomfort  to  its 
passengers.  This  was  accomplished  by  an  in- 
genious method  of  providing  more  steps  on  the 
control  which  causes  the  rate  of  acceleration 
to  increase  gradually.  This  results  in  consider- 
ably faster  schedules  without  increasing  the 
maximum  running  speed  of  the  cars. 

The  xtee  of  oil-electric  locomotives  and  gas- 
electric  motor  cars  and  busses  had  increased  and 
the  former  were  supplanting  the  steam  switchers 
in  industrial  factories.  There  had  been  a  num- 
ber of  new  installations  of  increased  capacity 
of  mercury-arc  rectifier  sub-  stations  for  railways 
to  take  the  place  of  synchronous  converter  sta- 
tions. Notable  among  these  were:  the  two  750- 
kw.,  1500-volt  units  for  the  Piedmont  Railway 
and  for  the  Chicago  South  Shore  &  South  Bend 
By. 

See  also  RAILWAYS. 

ELECTRON'S.  See  PHYSICS. 

ELEMENTS.  See  ASTRONOMY;   CHEMISTBT; 
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ELLIOTT,  eTI'&t,  HOWABD.  American  rail- 
way executive,  died  at  Dennis,  Mass.,  July  8. 
He  was  born  at  New  York,  Dec.  6,  1860,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  Harvard  University,  as  a  civil  engineer, 
in  1881.  After  serving  in  several  capacities  with 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  &.  R.,  until 
1887,  he  became  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  &  Northwestern 
Rv.  a  part  of  the  Burlington  system,  and  later 
he  was  general  freight  agent  (1891-96)  of  the 
Missouri  lines,  general  manager  of  the  entire 
system  (1896-1902),  and  the  second  vice  presi- 
dent (1902-03).  He  was  president  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway  Co.  from  1903  to  1913,  doing 
much  to  develop  and  extend  the  system  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  became  president  of  the^New 
York  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  He  resigned 
this  office  before  the  end  of  the  year  and  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  In  1917  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  chairman  of  the 
commission  on  intercorporate  relations  of  the 
road,  retaining  the  office  until  1922  In  1920  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
•Rv  He  retained  his  connection  with  that  system 
w  death.  During  the  World  War,  Mr.  El- 
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liott  was  a  member  of  the  special  committee  on 
national  defense  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation. He  took  an  active  interest  in  Harvard 
University,  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
overseers,  1009-15,  1916-22,  and  after  1924; 
was  president  in  1925;  and  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Alumni  Association.  He  was  also  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  a  member  of  many 
learned  and  patriotic  societies.  In  1916  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Middlebury 
College.  He  was  a  director  of  a  number  of  large 
railway  and  financial  corporations. 

ELLIOTT,  SARAH  BARN  WELL.  American  axi- 
thor,  died  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  August  30,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  She  was  born  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
and  living  in  New  York  City  part  of  the  time, 
she  soon  made  herself  known  by  her  svmpathetic 
stories  of  Tennessee  mountaineers.  The  first  of 
these  was  Jerry  (1889),  which  was  published 
serially  in  Scri'bner's  Magazine,  and  later  trans- 
lated into  German,  and  republished  in  Australia. 
The  DurJcet  ftp  err et  (1897)  was  another  of  her 
popular  Southern  tales.  She  also  wrote  The  Feler- 
mers  (1880)  ;  An  Incident  and  Other  Happenings 
(1889);  Sam  Houston  (1900);  The  Making  of 
Jane  (1901)  ;  and  a  play,  His  Majesty's  Serv- 
ant, which  was  produced  in  London.  She  was 
active  in  the  woman-suffrage  movement  in  the 
South  and  other  feminist  activities. 

ELLIOTT,  WALTER.  American  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  18. 
He  was  born  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  6,  1842, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Christian  Brothers  Col- 
lege and  Notre  Dame  University.  He  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War  in  the  Union  army,  as 
a  private  in  the  Mfth  Ohio  Volunteers.  In  1872 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  the  Church 
of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  New  York,  and  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  energies  thereafter  to  the  work 
of  building  up  the  order.  Father  Elliott  spent 
56  years  as  a  missionary  and  trainer  of  mis- 
sionaries for  his  church.  In  1903,  with  the  Rev. 
Alexander  P.  Doyle,  he  founded  the  Apostolic 
Mission  House  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  lectured 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  wrote  several 
books.  Among  them  were :  The  Mission  Sermons; 
Life  of  Christ  (translated  into  many  modern 
languages)  ;  Jesus  Crucified;  The  Life  of  Isaac 
T.  Hecker;  Parish  Sermons;  and  Spiritual  Life. 

EMPLOYEB'S  LIABILITY,  gee  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION. 

ENCEPHALITIS.  See  SLEEPING  SICKNESS. 

ENCYCLICALS.  See  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
OHTJRCH. 

ENDOWMENTS,  COLLEGE.  See  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES. 

ENGINEERING.  See  BOILERS;  BRIDGES; 
CANALS;  DAMS;  DYNAMO-ELECTRIC  MACHINERY; 
FIRE  PROTECTION;  GARBAGE  AND  REFUSE  DIS- 
POSAL; PORTS  AND  HARBORS;  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY 
AND  TELEPHONY;  TUNNELS;  ETC. 

ENGINES,  GAS  or  OIL.  See  INTERNAL  COM- 
BUSTIQN  ENGINES. 
.    ENGINES,  STEAM.  See  STEAM  TURBINES. 

ENGLAND.  The  term  in  its  strictest  sense 
applies  to  the  largest  and  most  densely  popu- 
lated part  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.  As 
employed  in  reference  to  the  government,  it  often 
indicates  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland.  See 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ENGLAND,  CBCTJRCH  OF.  The  Established 
Church  of  England.  Its  faith  is  represented  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 


Church  (q.v.).  The  King  is  the  supreme  gov- 
ernor of  -the  church,  possessing  the  right  to 
nominate  to  vacant  archbishoprics  and  bishop- 
rics. The  King  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury also  appoint  to  certain  deaneries,  preben- 
daries, and  canonries,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  certain  canonries,  For  administrative  pur- 
poses the  country  is  divided  into  two  provinces : 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  and  the  Con- 
vocation of  York,  each  under  the  control  of  an 
archbishop.  The  Church  Assembly,  established  in 
1920  "to  deliberate  on  all  matters  concerning 
the  Church  of  England  and  to  make  provisions 
in  respect  thereof,"  consists  of  three  Houses, 
composed  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  respec- 
tively, the  laity  being  elected  every  five  years 
by  the  lay  members  of  the  Diocesan  Conferences, 
which  consist  of  representatives  elected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  Every  measure  passed  by 
the  Church  Assembly  must  be  submitted  to  an 
Ecclesiastical  Committee,  consisting  of  15  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords  and  15  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  Committee  reports 
on  each  measure  to  Parliament,  and  the  measure 
becomes  a  law  if  it  is  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Parochial  affairs  are  managed 
by  the  lay  members  of  the  Diocesan  Conferences. 

The  outstanding  event  of  ^the  year  under 
review  was  the  controversy  which  centred  round 
the  Prayer  Book.  It  will  probably  be  remembered 
that  the  Prayer  Book  Measure  of  1927  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Commons  Dec.  15,  1927, 
by  a  majority  of  33.  The  House  of  Bishops 
decided  early  in ,  January  to  present  to  the 
Church  Assembly  a  new  Prayer  Book  Measure, 
1928,  which  purported  to  explain  clearly  beyond 
the  possibility  of  misconstruction  the  contro- 
versial proposals  contained  in  the  Deposited 
Book.  It  was  introduced  for  final  approval  at 
a  special  session  of  the  Church  Assembly  held 
April  26  and  27,  when,  after  having  passed 
through,  all  its  stages,  it  received  final  approval 
by  296  votes  to  153.  It  then  came  before  the 
House  of  Commons  June  13  and  14,  but  was 
again  rejected,  by  266  votes  to  220.  The  ma- 
jority of  diocesan  bishops  subsequently  con- 
sulted their  clergy  in  Synod  and  the  lay  mem- 
bers of  diocesan  conferences  regarding  the 
situation  that  was  thus  created.  The  Bishops 
had  vested  the  copyright  of  the  additions  and 
alterations  in  the  1928  Prayer  Book  in  the 
Central  Board  of  Finance,  and  they  asked  that 
board  to  arrange  with  the  privileged  press 
for  the  publication  of  the  new  Prayer  Book  in 
the  1928  form  with  a  prefatory  note  stating 
that  its  publication  was  not  intended  to- imply 
that  the  book  was  authorized  for  use  in  churches. 
The  book  was,  therefore,  brought  out  and  placed 
upon  the  market  on  Tuesday,  December  4, 

In  addition  to  the  special  work  carried  out 
in  connection  with  the  Revised  Prayer  Book, 
three  ordinary  sessions  of  the  Church  Assembly 
were  held  in  February,  July,  and  November, 
when  many  matters  of  importance  came  up  for 
discussion  and  decision.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners Measure,  1928,  which  extended  the 
powers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  so 
as  to  enable  them,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  make 
grants  out  of  their  common  fund,  by  way  of 
additional  stipend  or  otherwise,  to  elderly,  un- 
beneficed clergymen  holding  curacies  or  4°ing 
work  of  a  like  nature,  received  Royal  Ajssent 
July  2.  The  Clergy  Pensions  (Amendment]  Meas- 
ure?  192£,  amending  the  principal  measure  by 
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settling  points  of  uncertainty  which  arose  in 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  it,  and 
relieving  the  clergy  from  hardships  which  re- 
sulted from  it  in  certain  cases,  received  Royal 
Assent  August  3.  The  other  provision  receiving 
Royal  Assent  was  the  Tithe  (Administration  of 
Trusts]  Measure,  which  improves  the  condition 
of  tithe-owning  clergy  by  providing  for  equal 
quarterly  payments  of  tithe  by  arrangement 
between  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  Advances  to 
enable  the  governors  to  pay  incumbents  were  pro- 
vided for.  (Royal  Assent,  August  3.) 

Other  proposals  considered  by  the  Assembly 
included:  The  Cathedrals  Measure,  prepared  by 
the  Cathedral  Commission  and  introduced  at  the 
summer  session,  to  establish  a  body  of  Cathedral 
commissioners  with  power,  subject  to  various 
necessary  consents,  to  make  schemes  for  the 
better  government  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
churches.  After  a  long  debate  the  motion  for 
general  approval  was  adjourned  until  the  autumn 
session  when  it  was  again  considered  at  great 
length,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority.  It  was 
provided  that  the  Commission  should  be  set 
up  for  seven  years  only.  The  Incumbents  Re- 
signation Acts  (Amendment)  Measure  was  con- 
sidered at  the  summer  and  autumn  sessions  when 
it  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  determine 
whether  there  were  other  financial  resources 
available  for  pensions  to  clergy  who  were  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  Clergy  Pensions  Measure. 
The  Parsonages  Measure,  consolidating  and 
amending  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  parsonage  houses,  received  final  ap- 
proval and  was  before  the  Ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Marriage 
Measure,  providing  that  marriages  may  be  sol- 
emnized in  any  church  which  is  the  usual  place 
of  worship  of  the  persons  to  be  married  or  of 
either  of  them,  received  general  approval  at  the 
autumn  session. 

The  important  church  events  of  the  year  in- 
cluded: The  passage  of  the  Indian  Church  Meas- 
ure by  the  Church  Assembly,  and  the  Indian 
Church  Act  passed  by  Parliament,  which  came 
into  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  by  an  Order  in 
Council;  and  the  consecration  of  the  fol- 
lowing bishops:  The  Rev.  G.  B.  Allen,  D.D.,  as 
Bishop  Suffragan  of  Sherborne,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Hardie,  as  Assistant  Bishop  of  Jamaica, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Lambeth 
Palace  Chapel,  May  6 ;  the  Venerable  W.  Stanton 
Jones,  as  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  in  York 
Minster  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  June  11; 
the  Rev,  C.  E.  Curzon,  as  Bishop  Suffragan  of 
Stepney,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  October  18, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  Canon 
J.  B.  Seaton,  as  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  in  York 
Minster  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  November  1. 
The  following  Bishops  resigned  their  Sees  in 
addition  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury:  The 
Rt.  Rev.  B.  0.  F.  Hey  wood,  D'.D.,  from  the  See 
of  Southwell  owing  to  ill  health,  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  G.  R.  Eden,  D.D.,  from  the  See  of  Wake- 
field.  The  following  were  among  the  principal 
church  appointments  in  1928:  The  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang,  Archbishop  of  York, 
to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  place  of  Dr. 
Randall  Thomas  Davidson.  Dr.  Lang  was  em- 
throned  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  December  4; 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Temple,  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  to  be  Archbishof*  of  York;  the  Rt. 
Rev,  Dr.  F.  S.  Guy  Warman,  Bishop  of'  Chelms- 
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ford,  to  be  Bishop  of  Manchester;  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Henry  Mosley,  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Stepney, 
to  be  Bishop  of  Southwell;  Canon  H.  A.  Wilson, 
Rector  of  Cheltenham,  to  be  Bishop  of  Chelms- 
ford;  Canon  J.  B.  Seaton,  principal  of  Cuddes- 
doii  College,  to  be  Bishop  of  Wakefield. 

The  Islington  Clerical  Conference,  which  has 
been  held  every  year  since  1827,  took  place  at 
the  Church  House,  Westminster,  January  10; 
the  Anglo- Catholic  Congress  anniversary  meet- 
ings held  at  the  Albert  Hall  July  5,  discussed 
Christian  Internationalism  and  were  addressed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  Dr.  P.  1ST.  Wag- 
gett,  the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  the  Bishop  of  Truro, 
and  Sir  Henry  Slessor ;  other  Ajnglo-Catholic  con- 
gresses and  conferences  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  most  important  being 
those  at  Norwich  and  Southend  in  October.  The 
Church  Congress  took  place  at  Cheltenham,  Octo- 
ber 2-5,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  The  general  subject  was  The  Anglican 
Communion :  Past,  Present,  Future.  The  member- 
ship was  about  2400.  At  the  Modern  Churchmen's 
Conference  held  at  Cambridge,  September  17-24, 
the  general  subject  was  The  Christian  Religion 
in  Relation  to  History. 

The  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York 
which  met  in  March  and  July  discussed  such 
topics  as  The  Future  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society;  Disarmament;  and  Reunion 
in  South  India.  In  March,  the  convocations  met 
in  joint  session  and  passed  a  resolution  that 
the  Prayer  Book  Measure,  192$,  should  be  laid 
before  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  final  approval.  The  sixth  and  final 
report  of  the  Missionary  Council  of  the  Church 
Assembly,  The  Call  to  West  and  East,  published 
October  23,  dealt  with  the  Jewish  people,  the 
Oriental  dispersions,  the  West  Indies,  the  ab- 
original peoples,  and  those  fields  not  hitherto 
covered  by  the  first  five  reports,  and  included  a 
section  restating  the  missionary  task  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  students  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  the  modern  universities  de- 
voted special  effort  to  making  known  the  "World 
Call"  in  many  towns  and  villages  throughout 
England,  as  many  as  1475  parishes  being  visited 
by  616  students,  of  whom  563  were  men  and 
53  women.  The  meetings,  both  in  populous  cen- 
tres and  rural  areas,  were  well  attended  and 
the  movement  met  with  marked  success. 

Dr.  Randall  Davidson  resigned  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury November  12,  after  having  held  the  posi- 
tion of  primate  for  more  than  25  years.  He  was 
created  a  Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  trib- 
ute fund  was  opened  in  the  summer  to  give  all 
church  people  an  opportunity  of  expressing  to 
the  archbishop  their  gratitude  for  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  the  church  and  nation;  a 
large  number  of  contributions  were  received  from 
all  classes  of  people;  and  a  gift  upward  of  £15,- 
000  was  presented  to  the  archbishop  at  Lambeth 
Palace  on  the  day  of  his  retirement. 

At  the  July  session,  Lord  Grey,  chairman  of 
the  Central  Board-  of  Finance,  presented  the 
Church  Assembly  Budget  for  1929.  It  amounted 
in;  all  to  £146^71,  the  chief  items  being  £32,700 
for  religious  education,  £50,000  for  the  clergy 
pensions  scheme,  and  £20,000  for  training  new 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  bulk  of  this 
sum  was  i  apportioned  to  the  dioceses.  The  con- 
tributions to  the  1928  budget  from  all  sources 
up  to  the  middle  of  December  announced  to  £70,- 
•167;  i3*hfc<  amount  contributed  by  the  dioceses  up 


to  this  time  showed  an  improvement  on  the 
previous  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  unem- 
ployment and  the  depression  in  trade  and  in- 
dustry throughout  the  country  still  continued 
to  be  acute.  Church  finance  as  a  whole  was  not 
unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  contributions  to  the 
larger  societies  and  institutions  were,  generally 
speaking,  up  to  the  average.  A  second  appeal 
for  sponsors  for  ordination  candidates  appeared 
in  the  Times  and  elsewhere  in  April,  as  a  result 
of  which  £26,500  was  received  and  promised, 
making  possible  a  financial  provision  for  143 
candidates  for  ordination. 

Officers  of  the  Assembly  for  the  year  were: 
Chairman,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  vice 
chairman,  the  Archbishop  of  York;  treasurer, 
Col.  Sir  E.  Williams,  Bart.;  secretary,  Sir  Philip 
W.  Baker- Wilbraham,  Bart.;  chairman  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
chairman  of  the  House  of  Clergy,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster;  chairman  of  the  House  of  Laity, 
the  Earl  of  Selborne,  K.G.  Headquarters  are  at 
8,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W.  1,  London. 

ENGLISH  ARCHAEOLOGY.  See  ARCHAEOL- 
OGY, 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  See  PHILOLOGY, 
MODERN. 

ENGLISH  SPEAKING  UNION.  See  INTEB- 

NATIO3STALISM. 

ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC.  The  year 
1928  saw  the  advance  into  new  territory  of  sev- 
eral invading  pests  of  foreign  origin  and  major 
importance,  particularly  the  gipsy  moth,  Euro- 
pean corn  borer,  Japanese  beetle,  Mexican  bean 
beetle,  and  pink  bollworm.  The  reorganization 
in  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
provided  for  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Act,  effective  on  July  1,  whereby  the  regulatory 
and  control  activities  affecting  plants  and  plant 
products  were  consolidated  under  the  newly  or- 
ganized Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Adminis- 
tration, was  of  far-reaching  importance.  This 
Administration  supplanted  the  Federal  Horticul- 
tural Board  and  enabled  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology to  devote  its  attention  exclusively  to 
research  work,  for  which  $1,969,658  was  appro- 
priated, an  increase  of  $200,613  over  the  allot- 
ment for  similar  activities  the  preceding  year. 
The  new  Administration  received  an  initial  allot- 
ment of  $2,971,050,  an  increase  of  $307,820  over 
the  preceding  year. 

The  entomological  profession  sustained  a  loss 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Eugene  Amandus  Schwarz, 
America's  leading  coleopterist  and  one  of  its 
best-known  and  beloved  members,  which  took 
place  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  October  15  at  the 
age  of  84.  Dr.  Schwarz  had  been  connected  with 
the  U.  S.  Department,  of  Agriculture  continu- 
ously since  1877. 

EUBOPEAN-  CoRi?  BOKEE.  The  1927  clean-up  cam- 
paign resulted  in  a  great  reduction  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  corn  borer  and  prevented  commercial 
damage  to  the  corn  crop  in  1928,  although  the 
natural  spread  of  the  insect  by  flight  continued, 
particularly  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  spread  ex- 
tended northwestward  in  Michigan,  northward 
and  eastward  into  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
in  Massachusetts  and  the  western  tier  of  counties 
in  Vermont  and  into  Marshall  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  pest  was  found  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  An  act  authoriz- 
ing- an  appropriation  of  $7,000,000  for  a  second 
control  campaign,  made  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  natural  spread  of  the  pest,  was  passed  by 


Congress,  but  adjournment  took  place  without 
the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds.  A  re- 
port upon  investigations  of  its  life  history  and 
habits  in  Europe  extending  over  a  period  of  four 
years  was  published.  The  investigators  found  it 
to  be  generally  distributed  throughout  Europe 
and  practically  always  present  in  corn-growing 
areas,  but  rarely  of  any  economic  importance 
except  in  certain  areas  in  central  Europe.  This 
control  in  Europe  was  said  to  be  due  to  a  com- 
plex group  of  agricultural,  meteorological,  and 
parasitic  factors.  The  work  of  introducing  para- 
sites of  the  pest  from  Europe  progressed,  seven 
species  having  been  recovered  indicating  that 
they  are  established. 

The  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional European  Corn  Borer  Organization  was 
held  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  September  27  and  28. 
A  memorandum  regarding  the  effect  of  the  clean- 
up and  report  upon  the  1928  infestation  survey 
authorized  by  the  conference  was  issued  in 
mimeographed  form  in  connection  with  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings. 

GIPSY  MOTH.  A  heavy  defoliation  was  caused 
by  the  gipsy  moth  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
eastern  Massachusetts,  and  small  stripped  areas 
appeared  in  eastern  Vermont  and  in  a  few  towns 
in  Massachusetts  west  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
the  total  acreage  of  defoliation  being  larger  than 
the  preceding  year.  The  infestation  continued  to 
increase  in  many  areas.  The  condition  in  the 
barrier  zone  showed  improvement  in  the  northern 
and  southern  part  except  in  the  town  of  Wall- 
ingford,  Conn.,  where  a  large  woodland  colony 
was  found.  The  territory  in  the  southern  part 
of  Berkshire  County  and  in  northern  Connecticut 
developed  more  infestations  than  usual  and  is 
now  the  most  threatening  area  in  the  zone.  Sev- 
eral colonies  were  found  in  the  New  York  area 
of  the  zone.  The  extermination  work  in  the  in- 
fested area  in  New  Jersey  was  marked  by  con- 
tinued progress,  only  five  small  colonies  having 
been  found,  a  decrease  by  seven  from  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  quarantine  against  towns  in  Quebec  was 
withdrawn  as  a  result  of  the  effective  eradica- 
tion measures  that  resulted  in  the  apparent  ex- 
termination of  the  colony  near  Henry  sBurg,  Que- 
bec. The  work  with  parasites  was  pressed  with 
vigor,  100,000  tachinids  and  a  few  Hymenoptera 
having  been  introduced  from  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary. Over  4,600,000  parasites  were  reared  and 
liberated  during  the  year. 

JAPANESE  BEETLE.  The  Japanese  beetle  con- 
tinued its  spread,  having  been  found  as  far  east 
as  New  London  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  southward  at  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Alexandria,  Va.;  and 
westward  at  Lewiston  and  Sayre,  Pa.  It  was 
found  to  occur  generally  throughout  northwest- 
ern and  eastern  Maryland  and  in  many  places 
in  Delaware.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  infesta- 
tion it  was  somewhat  less  prevalent  than  during 
the  past  half-decade.  The  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  quarantines  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  beetle  was  continued.  In  investigational 
work  it  was  discovered  that  many  varieties  of 
nursery  plants  could  be  successfully  treated  with 
water  at  temperatures  between  110°  and  112°  F. 
for  destruction  of  the  beetle  larvae  without  in- 
jury to  the  plant.  A  new  formula  for  the  prep- 
aration of  an  improved  miscible  carbon  disul- 
phide  emulsion  which  remains  homogeneous  in- 
definitely in  storage  was  developed  and  commer- 
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cialized.  Improved  methods  for  tlie  manufacture 
of  oleate  coated  lead  arsenate  on  a  commercial 
basis  were  worked  out. 

MEXICAN  BEAT*  BEETLE.  The  bean  beetle  con- 
tinued its  spread  and  invaded  new  territory  in 
both  Michigan  and  New  York,  two  of  the  lead- 
ing bean  producing  States.  The  beetle  was  un- 
usually abundant  in  the  Carolinas,  completely 
defoliating  plants  in  some  localities.  It  was  re- 
corded for  the  first  time  from  the  greater  part 
of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  The  spread  into 
the  Coastal  Plain  area  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where 
there  is  a  heavy  production  of  green  beans  for 
both  market  and  canning,  was  not  expected  to 
result  in  the  injury  that  occurs  in  the  more 
mountainous  territory,  since  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
area  farther  to  the  south  the  beetle  is  only 
sporadically  a  pest  and  is  not  generally  of  wide- 
spread importance.  It  was  found  to  occur  at 
points  in  Norfolk,  York,  and  Essex  counties, 
Ontario. 

DATE  SCALE  ERADICATION.  The  promising  out- 
look for  the  completion  of  the  eradication  of  the 
Parlatoria  date  scale  from  the  United  States  re- 
ceived a  setback  late  in  1927,  when  several  new 
infestations  were  discovered  in  California  and 
Arizona.  To  meet  this  menace,  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made  available  by 
Congress  in  the  Deficiency  Bill  of  December, 
1927,  to  continue  so  until  June  30,  1929.  A 
complete  and  thorough  census  and  inspection 
was  commenced  of  the  date  plantings  in  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  Texas.  Some  5600  date 
palms  were  given  the  eradication  treatment  con- 
sisting in  defoliating  and  torching  the  trees 
with  a  gasoline  torch. 

PINK  BOLLWORM.  In  the  first  three  months 
of  1928  seven  additional  counties  of  western 
Texas  were  found  infested  following  the  detec- 
tion of  bollworms  there  on  Dec.  21,  1927.  The 
fact  that  nearly  400,000  acres  of  cotton  were 
grown  in  these  seven  counties  and  that  the  new 
area  was  on  the  edge  of  the  main  cotton  belt,  cot- 
ton planting  being  more  or  less  continuous  east- 
ward to  the  Atlantic  coast,  gave  this  infestation 
an  importance  vastly  greater  than  the  earlier  in- 
festations. In  order  to  meet  the  situation  and  ef- 
fectively combat  the  pest,  the  sum  of  $687,800 
was  appropriated  by  Congress,  $200,000  of  which 
became  available  early  in  March. 

'The  only  important  change  in  the  infested 
areas  in  southeastern  Arizona  and  southwestern 
New  Mexico  was  the  finding  of  the  pink  boll- 
worm  in  an  isolated  field  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Val- 
ley of  Arizona.  The  sum  of  $90,000  included  in  the 
first  Deficiency  Act  of  1928  became  available  in 
December,  1927,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  up 
the  western  areas.  Extensive  investigations  of 
the  biology  of  the  pest  were  conducted  both  in 
Mexico  and  in  Texas. 

COTTON"  BOLL  WEEVIL.  Studies  in  Texas  showed 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  boll  weevils  that  are 
killed  by  calcium  arsenate  obtain  the  poison  by 
picking  the  particles  of  dust  from  the  surface 
of  the  leaves  or  stems  and  only  30  per  cent  from 
poison  in  the  dust  obtained  by  feeding  on  the 
squares  and  bolls.  The  work  indicated  that  better 
control  was  obtained  on  plants  having  a  pubes- 
cence to  retain  the  particles  of  dust  than  on 
those  which  lack  it.  See  also  BOTANY. 

THTJEBEEIA  OB  ARIZONA  WEEVIL.  This  native 
variety  of  the  boll  weevil  continued  to  increase 
in  cultivated  cotton  in  the  Southwest  and  was 


found  more  abundant  throughout  the  infested 
area  than  ever  before.  It  was  found  to  be  quite 
generally  distributed  in  all  cotton  plantings 
south  of  Tucson  and  was  also  found  without  dif- 
ficulty in  the  cotton  plantings  just  north  of  the 
city.  Its  eradication  in  nature  is  considered  hope- 
less, and  since  even  partial  eradication  is  not 
now  feasible  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  develop 
a  means  of  reducing  and  holding  the  danger  zone 
to  a  minimum  as  its  production  of  weevils  con- 
stitutes a  menace  to  other  areas.  In  the  con- 
trol work,  5336  tons  of  cottonseed  were  sterilized 
under  the  provision  of  the  quarantine  during  the 
season  and  10,672  bales  of  cotton  lint  and  linters 
were  compressed  and  then  fumigated  under 
vacuum  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas. 

ALFALFA  WEEVIL.  The  alfalfa  weevil  which 
spread  along  the  Wyoming-Nebraska  State  line 
the  preceding  year  was  found  at  Henry  in  Seotts 
Bluff  County,  Nebr.  This  is  of  particular  im- 
portance because  of  its  approach  to  one  of  the 
great  Eastern  centres  of  alfalfa  production. 

SWEET  POTATO  WEEVIL  CONTROL.  In.  control 
work  with  the  sweet  potato  weevil  in  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  over  4500  farms  were  inspected, 
and  infested  farms,  12  in  Mississippi  and  23  in 
Alabama,  thoroughly  cleaned  at  harvesting.  The 
Florida  and  Georgia  area,  in  which  250  farms 
were  found  infested  in  1919  and  cleaned  up, 
was  released  as  free  from  weevil,  none  having 
been  detected  since  1924. 

ORIENTAL  PEACH  OR  FRUIT  MOTH.  Although  not 
abnormally  destructive  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  range,  the  peach  moth  was  found  as 
far  north  as  Jackson  and  Williamson  counties, 
111.,  was  quite  serious  in  Greene  County,  Ohio, 
and  was  recorded  as  far  south  as  central  Florida. 

MEXICAN  FRUIT  WORM.  The  control  work  with 
this  citrus  pest,  which  appeared  in  grapefruit 
orchards  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in 
May,  1927,  appears  to  have  been  most  successful. 
The  enforcement  of  quarantine  restrictions  and 
drastic  clean-up  and  eradication  work  has  appar- 
ently prevented  its  reappearance  in  the  district, 
and  the  large  crop  of  1927-28  was  harvested 
without  the  discovery  of  a  single  infested  fruit. 

INSECTICIDE  CONTROL  OF  INSECTS.  In  onion 
thrips  control  work  in  Nebraska  a  l-to-500  solu- 
tion of  nicotine  sulphate  reduced  the  number 
of  thrips  by  75  per  cent,  the  yield  having  been 
18  per  cent  greater  where  control  was  attempted. 
A  l-to-800  nicotine  sulphate  spray  killed  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  flour  thrips  infesting  straw- 
berry blossoms  in  Florida  and  even  better  results 
were  obtained  from  dusting  the  plants  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  finely 
ground  tobacco  analyzing  2  per  cent  nicotine. 
The  latter  not  only  killed  thrips  in  the  blossom 
but  acted  as  a  repellant  and  delayed  reinfesta- 
tion  for  several  days  and  also  controlled  red 
spiders.  De  Ong  pointed  out  that  the  valul  of 
petroleum  oil  as  a  spray  is  not  confined  to  its 
insecticidal  value  alone  but  includes  a  potential 
value  as  a  carrier  for  other  and  more  active 
chemicals  which  may  act  as  insecticides  and 
fungicides  or  perform  functions  not  now  recog- 
nized. *In  work  with  scale  insects  in  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  the  use  of  oil  emulsion  made 
with  canal  water  proved  unsafe  for  spraying 
citrus.  Fumigation  for  the  scale  gave  a  mortal- 
ity of  98  per  cent,  but  it  was  found  unsafe  to 
fumigate  in  the  spring  or  early  summer. 

MOTH-BROOFING  FABRICS.  A  more  general  use 
of  the  moth-proofing  of  fabrics  against  injury 
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took  place  during  the  year.  Experiments  demon- 
strated that  when  the  fabric  is  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  the  best  solutions,  preferably  be- 
fore the  goods  leave  the  manufacturing  plant, 
they  give  a  moth  resistance  that  is  of  practical 
value. 

MOSQUITO  TKANSMISSION  or  DISEASE.  In  in- 
vestigations conducted  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  dengue 
fever  was  transmitted  by  the  yellow-fever  mos- 
quito when  the  interval  between  the  infectious 
feed  and  the  subsequent  biting  was  8  to  10 
days  or  longer  and  not. when  the  interval  was 
C  days  or  less.  In  investigations  conducted  on 
monkeys  in  Nigeria,  West  Africa,  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  virus  was  transmitted 
through  the  bite  of  mosquitoes  in  one  experiment 
on,  and  after  the  ninth  day  and  in  two  experi- 
ments on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  initial  in- 
fecting feed.  In  transmission  experiments  with 
yellow  fever  in  West  Africa,  ^Bdes  luteooephalus 
and  A.  apicoannulatiis  were  able  to  transmit 
yellow  fever  in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner 
as  A.  cegypti. 

APICULTUKE.  Two  hitherto  unrecognized  dis- 
eases of  the  honeybee  were  discovered  during  the 
year.  The  first,  a  new  disease  of  the  adult,  was 
found  to  be  caused  by  an  organism  to  which 
the  name  Bacillus  apisepticus  was  given.  The 
second,  a  disease  of  recently  emerged  adult  bees 
which  reached  the  nature  of  an  epidemic  among 
day-old  bees,  was  discovered  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  fungus  Mwcor  hiemalis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  Important  books  of  the  year 
included,  G.  H.  Carpenter,  The  Biology  of  In- 
sects (London,  1928) ;  H.  G,  Dyar,  The  Mosqui- 
toes of  the  Americas  (Carnegie  Inst.  Wash.  Pub. 
387,  1928);  A.  Forel,  trans,  by  C.  K.  Ogden, 
The  Social  World  of  the  Ants  Compared  with 
That  of  Man,  I,  II  (London  and  New  York,  1928, 
vols.  1  and  2)  ;  W.  Horn  and  S.  Schenkling, 
Index  Litteratiwce  Entomologies  (Berlin-Dah- 
lem,  1928,  ser.  1,  vols.  1  and  2)  5  C.  L.  Metcalf 
and  W.  P.  Flint,  Destructive  and  Useful  In- 
sects: Their  Habits  and  Control  (New  York  and 
London,  1928)  ;  E.  Meyrick,  A  Revised  Handbook 
of  British  Lepidoptera  (London,  [1928,  rev. 
ed.] ) ;  J.  G.  Needham,  S.  W.  Frost,  and  B,  H. 
Tothill,  Leaf-mining  Insects  (Baltimore,  1928)  ; 
F.  Stellwaag,  Die  Weinlauinsekten  der  Kultur- 
Under  (Berlin,  1928)  ;  W.  M.  Wheeler,  The  So- 
cial Insects,  Their  Origin  and  Evolution  (New 
York  and  London,  1928).  < 

See  also  ZOOLOGY,  under  Insects. 

EP'ILEP'SY.  KETOGENOUS  DIET  IN  ADULTS. 
2?he  success  of  the  ketogenous  .diet  in  epilepsy 
in  children  has  been  discussed  in  the  YEAR  BOOK 
for  1927  and  at  that  time  little  had  been  said  as 
to  tjie  results  of  the  diet  in  adult  epilepsy.  In  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
for  July  14,  1928,  Dr.  Barborka  of  the  Mayo 
Fotnd&tion  takes  *up  the  latter  subject.  In  1922 
the,  experiment  was  initiated  of  testing  the  diet 
in,  question  on  adult  epileptics,  but  at,  first  only 
a  fev  patients  were  subjected  to  it.  In  1924,  the 
experiment  seems  to  have  begun  on  a  larger  scale. 
In  all  49  adults  were  dieted,  but  17  were  not  in- 
clined i,o  cooperate,  so  that  only  32  eases  can  be 
quoted,.  Of (ltj£i slumber  seven  patients  have  -had 
their  convulsion  qontrplled  completely,  while 
seven  others  have  shown  improvement.  Five  others 
had  their  seizures  controlled,  but  were  also  taking 
luminal,  which  may  o^may  not  have  been  a  con- 
tributing factor,  although  -contrpl  did  not  set  in 
until  the  diet  was  begun.  The,  remaining  13  pa- 


tients did  not  benefit  at  all  from  the  diet.  Thus 
far  it  can  only  be  asserted  that  children  do  better 
under  the  diet  than  adults,  but  the  fact  that  60 
per  cent  of  adults  showed  favorable  results  is 
very  significant.  There  are  several  difficulties  con- 
nected with  this  plan  of  feeding  which  may  make 
it  difficult  to  carry  out  in  routine,  but  the  intel- 
ligent and  willing  patient  can  diet  himself,  even 
if  he  has  had  but  limited  educational  facilities. 

PREVENTION.  That  epilepsy  can  be  recognized 
before  the  convulsions  appear  and  can  be  prevent- 
ed like  tuberculosis  or  other  disease  is  the  be- 
lief and  hope  of  a  few  men  of  whom  Dr.  K.  L. 
Dixon,  head  of  the  Michigan  Farm  Colony  for 
Epileptics,  is  one.  It  is  true  that  nothing  is 
known  of  the  causes  and  mechanisms  of  epileptic 
phenomena,  but  research  in  progress  at  the  Farm 
Colony  seemed  to  show  that  the  disease  may  be 
recognized  in  its  incipiency  and  this  being  the 
case  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  it.  The  large 
sums  of  money  spent  on  epileptics  were  being 
devoted  only  to  custodial  care  and  the  staffs  of 
colonies,  etc.  are  too  busy  with  routine  to  take 
up  research;  hence  no  advance  is  possible  until 
research  institutes  and  laboratories  with  special 
investigators  to  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the 
problems  can  be  established.  No  State  had  such 
a  programme,  but  the  Michigan  Legislature  had 
been  asked  to  provide  one  and  Dr.  Dixon  believed 
that  it  would  be  forthcoming. 

EPI'RUS.  A  geographical  expression  applied 
to  a  territory,  the  northern  part  of  which  belongs 
to  Albania  and  the  southern  part  to  Greece. 
The  boundaries  are  indefinite.  The  Greek  portion 
corresponds  to  the  departments  of  Yanina  and 
Prevesa,  with  populations  in  1923  of  173,304 
and  52,462,  respectively.  Northern  Epirus  had  an 
estimated  population  of  250,000. 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  See  PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

EP WORTH  IiEAG-TTE.  See  METHODIST  EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH. 

ERG-OSTEROL.  See  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  un- 
der Vitamws;  RICKETS. 

ERITRE'A.  An  Italian  colony  in  Africa.  It 
lies  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  extending  from 
Cape  Dumeirah  and  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
to  Cape  Kasar,  a  distance  of  670  miles.  Area, 
45,754  square  miles;  population,  at  the  census 
of  1921,  402,793  natives  and  4251  Europeans. 
The  seat  of  government  is  Asmara,  situated  7765 
feet  above  sea  level,  with  a  population  of  14,711, 
of  whom  2500  are  Europeans.  Massawah  is  the 
principal  trade  centre,  with  a  population  of  2275 
ill  1923.  The  natives  are  chiefly  Coptic  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  and  they  speak  a  dialect  of 
Abyssinian  in  the  plateau  region  and  Arabic  in 
the  lowlands.  The  local  trade  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  camels,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  their 
products.  Although,  there  is  abundant  grazing 
land,  the  pastoral  population  is  largely  nomadic. 
There  is  considerable  trade  in  palm  nuts,  and 
pearl  fishing  is  pursued  at  Massawah  and  in 
the  Dahlak  Archipelago.  For  the  fiscal  year  1927- 
28,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony 
were  estimated  at:  Colonial  revenue,  42,455,000 
lire;  expenditure  for  colonial  administration, 
26,330,250  lire,  and  for  military  purposes,  16,- 
125,250  lire.  Governor  in  1928,  Dr.  Jacopo  Gas- 
parini  (appointed  in  1923). 

ERROLL,  EARL  OF  (VICTOR  ALEXANDER  ,$ER- 
ELD  HAY,  TWENTIETH  EARL  OOF  EJXROLL).  British 
diplomat,  died  at  Coblenz,  Germany,  February 
19.,  Born  Oct.  17,  1876,  he  began  his  diplomatic 
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career  as  an  attache  in  1900,  becoming  tMrd 
secretary  in  1902,  second  secretary  in  1906,  first 
secretary  in  1913,  and  counselor  in  1919.  He 
was  first  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Copenhagen 
in  1918-19,  and  charge  d'affaires  at  Berlin  on  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  1920,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  ambassador'.  Subsequently,  and 
until  November,  1921,  he  was  counselor  of  the  em- 
bassy at  the  German  capital.  From  1921  until  his 
death  he  was  British  high  commissioner  on  the 
inter-allied  Rhineland  High  Commission.  Until 
1927  he  was  known  as  Lord  Kilmarnock,  one  of 
the  minor  titles  of  the  Earldom  of  Erroll,  in 
which  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  named. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  historic  Scottish  family 
of  Hay,  and  twenty-fourth  hereditary  lord  high 
constable  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  knight  marischal 
of  that  kingdom.  He  wrote  a  book,  Ferelith 
(1003)  and  two  plays,  The  Dream  Kiss  (1924) 
and  The  Anonymous  Letter  (1927). 

EE/YSIP'ELAS.  The  serum  treatment  of  this 
disease  which  was  first  reported  by  Birkhaug  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  in  1926  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Wm.  S.  McCann  of  the  same  city 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. The  earliest  report  dealt  with  60  cases  in 
which  the  results  as  to  length  of  sojourn  in  hos- 
pital were  very  favorable.  Subsequent  experience, 
however,  was  disappointing,  and  comparison  of 
the  new 'serum  with  ordinary  scarlet  fever  anti- 
toxin seems  to  show  that  the  latter  was  equally 
efficacious.  Analysis  of  the  cases  of  erysipelas 
treated  at  the  same  clinic  in  long  past  years 
shows  low  mortalities  and  short  average  so- 
journ in  hospital  which  had  not  been  improved 
under  the  new  serum.  The  author  is  not  wholly 
a  pessimist  and  defers  judgment  until  the  serum 
has  been  fully  tested  on  types  of  cases  which  have 
a  bad  prognosis.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr,  Sym- 
mers  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  ( same  jour- 
nal, August  25 ) ,  who  has  tested  the  new  serum 
— which  actually  should  be  called  an  antitoxin— 7- 
in  hundreds  of  cases  was  most  enthusiastic  as 
to  its  efficacy  and  pronounced  it  a  great  advance, 
although  the  injections,  contrary  to  what  one 
would  expect,  confer  no  immunity  against  future 
attacks.  Symmers  by  1928  had  treated  over  700 
cases.  The  mortality  was  about  5  per  cent  for 
facial  and  8.4  per  cent  for  corporeal  erysipelas 
— figures  quite  superior  to  those  of  pre-serum 
days;  while  sojourn  in  the  hospital  showed 
much  curtailment. 

ESCHWEGITE.  See  CHEMISTRY,  under  Min- 
eralogical  Chemistry. 

ESKIMOS.  See  ANTHROPOLOGY,  under  New 
World  Ethnography. 

ESSAYS,  See  LITERATUBE,  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN;  FRENCH  LITERATURE;  GERMAN  LIT- 
ERATURE; ETC. 

ESTONTA.  A  Baltic  State  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing portions  of  the  former  Russian  Em- 
pire: The  Province  of  Estonia,  the  islands  of 
Moon  Sound,  the  northern  part  of  Livonia,  part 
of  the  northwestern  section  of  the  district  of  the 
Pskov  government,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
Petrograd  government ;  declared  independent  Feb. 
24,  1918,  and  recognized  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, Jan.  26,  1921.  Capital,  Tallinn  (Reval). 

AREA  AND  POFULAT^ON.  The  total  area  is  about 
18,354  square  miles;  population,  at  the  census 
of  1922,  1,110,538,  of  whom  92  per  cent  was 
Estonian,  1.5  per  cent  German,  and  6.5  per  cent 
Eussian  and  other  nationalities.  Five-sixths  of 


the  population  are  Lutheran,  and  the  rest  Greek 
Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  etc.  The  population 
on  Jan.  1,  1926  was  estimated  at  1,117,270.  Tal- 
linn or  Reval,  the  capital,  had  a  population  of 
127,000^ in  1926.  Dorpat  (Tartu),  the  seat  of  the 
university  of  the  same  name,  had  about  59,000 
inhabitants.  Other  large  towns  are  Narva,  a 
manufacturing  town,  with  about  27,000,  and 
Parnu,  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  with  about  27,000. 

EDUCATION.  Elementary  education  is  free  and 
compulsory.  In  1925-26  there  were  1356  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  republic.  Of  this  number  1304 
were  supported  by  local  authorities  and  52  were 
private  schools.  The  number  of  middle  schools 
for  general  education,  gymnasiums,  etc.,  was  81, 
of  which  28  were  private  schools.  For  special  or 
professional  education  there  are  five  teachers' 
seminaries,  three  navigation  schools,  commercial 
schools,  agricultural  schools,  and  industrial  and 
art  schools.  For  higher  education  there  are  the 
University  of  Dorpat  (founded  in  1632)  which 
had  4651  students  in  1926  and  the  Technical  In- 
stitute at  Tallinn,  with  484  students. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture  and  dairy  farming  are 
the  chief  pursuits  of  the  people.  The  total 
area  of  about  10,851,648  acres  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Forest  land,  2,220,002  acres;  fields,  2,532,- 
799  acres;  meadows,  2,602,274  acres;  pastures, 
1,836,402  acres;  untillable  land,  1,632,206  acres, 
including  a  peat  bog  of  496,122  acres.  The  acre- 
age and  yield  of  the  principal  crops  in  1926  were: 
Rye,  336,330  acres,  114,055  tons;  wheat,  59,104 
acres,  23,919  tons;  barley,  299,932  acres,  131,474 
tons;  potatoes,  171,814  acres,  925,896  tons:  oats, 
361,999  acres,  133,106  tons.  In  1927  Estonia  had 
628,880  head  of  cattle,  665,510  sheep,  348,100 
pigs,  224,820  horses,  and  809,670  poultry.  Over 
10  per  cent  of  the  population  finds  occupation  in 
the  various  industries  of  the  country,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  textile,  paper,  cement, 
oil-shale,  forestry,  timber,  match,  flax,  and  leath- 
er industries. 

COMMERCE.  Foreign  trade  during  1927  was  very 
active  and  was  featured  by  a  large  expansion 
in  exports  which  resulted  in  an  increased  export 
surplus.  Estonia's  imports,  which  were  6  per  cent 
lower  in  volume  than  in  1926,  were  slightly  high- 
er in  value,  owing  to  a  recovery  of  commodity 
prices  during  the  year.  Imports  for  1927  were 
valued  at  9,642,524,000  marks  ($25,882,000),  as 
against  9,556,975,000  marks  ($25,485,000)  in 
1926.  The  imports  of  grain  and  flour,  fish,  fish 
products,  paper,  and  paper  products  fell  off; 
purchases  of  metals,  machinery,  cotton,  fertiliz- 
ers, .chemicals,  etc.,  gained  considerably.  The 
favorable  trade  balance  was  due  to  increased 
exports  of  dairy  products,  notably  butter,  and 
of  potatoes,  textile  products,  wood,  and  wood 
manufactures.  Exports  registered  at  16  per  cent 
increase  in  volume,  and  the  more  satisfactory 
price  and  market  conditions  for  butter  and  flax 
during  the  year  resulted  in  a  10  per  cent  value 
increase  over  1926.  Exports  were  valued  at  10,- 
577,572,000  marks  ($28,348,000),  as  compared 
with  9,623,603,000  marks  ($25,663,000)  in  1926. 
The  exj>ort  surplus  totaled  935,048,000  marks 
($2,526,000'),  as  against  a  similar  balance  of  66,- 
628,000  marks  ($178,000)  in  1926. 

FINANCE.  Considerable  progress  in  balancing 
the  Estoiiisbil  budget  and  stabilizing  Estonian 
finances  nad  been  made  in  recent  years,  espe- 
cially since  1922,  the  first  year  in  which,  statis- 
tics "  for  receipts  showed  a  surplus  over  expendi- 
iur"es,  lit  each  of  the  subsequent  years  also  there 
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has  been  a  surplus  of  revenues  over  payments. 
Ordinary  revenues  are  increasing  and .  steadily 
approaching  the  point  of  meeting  all  types  of 
expenditure.  An  outstanding  development  has 
been  the  advance  in  ordinary  revenue,  resulting 
from  increased  collections  in  established  tax 
categories  and  from  the  establishment  of  new 
taxes.  The  budget  for  1928-29  balanced  at  8,- 
026,661,000  Estonian  marks,  but  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  that  when  all  the  returns  were 
in  a  surplus  would  be  shown. 

Estonia's  national  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  totaled 
110,696,000  Estonian  crowns  ($29,667,000),  of 
which  110,049,000  crowns  was  foreign,  and  647,- 
000  crowns  internal,  indebtedness.  As  a  result  of 
the  7  per  cent  loan  of  1927,  guaranteed  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  was 
about  $7,700,000  greater  than  on  Apr.  1,  1927.  As 
the  first  official  statement  of  the  total  debt  in 
the  new  Estonian  currency  (see  preceding  YEAR 
BOOK)  was  made  as  of  Jan.  1,  1928  (previous 
statements  consisting  only  of  the  individual  cur- 
rencies in  which  the  debt  was  contracted),  no 
exact  comparison  with  earlier  periods  is  possible. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  During  1926,  2498  vessels 
of  724,168  tons  entered  and  2453  vessels  of  725,- 
442  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the  Republic.  Reval 
is  the  chief  port.  The  merchant  marine  consists 
of  63  steamers  of  28,468  tons,  and  305  sailing  ves- 
sels of  26,393  tons.  The  railways  of  Estonia  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  State  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1926  comprised  674  kilometers  of 
main  standard-gauge  line  and  515  kilometers  of 
narrow-gauge  line. 

GOVERNMENT.  According  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Estonian  Republic,  passed  by  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  on  June  15,  1920,  and  put  into 
force  December  20  of  the  same  year,  executive 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  State  head  or  "State 
Elder"  and  a  ministry,  both  chosen  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  State  Assembly;  legislative 
power,  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Assembly  of 
100  members  elected  for  three  years  on  the 
basis  of  proportional  representation  and  by 
direct,  universal,  and  secret  suffrage.  The  As- 
sembly forms  the  government  and  accepts  its 
resignation,  promulgates  the  laws,  passes  the 
budget,  decides  the  financial  policy  generally, 
ratines  treaties,  etc.  The  principle  of  the  referen- 
dum is  recognized  for  the  proposal  or  amend- 
ment of  the  laws,  but  not  in  relation  to  measures 
affecting  the  budget,  or  war,  peace,  or  foreign 
affairs.  State  Elder  in  1928,  J.  T6nisson,  as- 
sumed office  Dec.  9,  1927. 

HISTORY.  On  Feb.  24,  1928,  Estonia  celebrated 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  her  independence.  Pre- 
mier Tonisson  resigned  in  November  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rej,  a  Socialist,  whose  ministry 
received  a  vote  of  confidence  on  December  5. 
Its  members  were  as  follows:  Kalbus,  Radical, 
Justice  and  Interior;  Lattik,  Clerical,  Foreign 
Affairs;  Juhkam,  Radical,  War;  Cinas,  Social- 
ist, Economics;  Koester,  New  Peasant,  Trans- 
portation; Johanson,  Socialist,  Welfare  and  Edu- 
cation; and  Soonberg,  New  Peasant,  Agriculture. 
In  the  beginning  of  December  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Germany  was  signed,  but  it  was  not 
ratified  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

ETHEB.  See  PHYSIOS. 

ETHIOPIA  (formerly  ABYSSINIA).  A 
country  in  West  Africa  between  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  Red  Sea  comprising  the 
Provinces  of  Harar,  Equatorial  Provinces,  Gon- 
dar,  Jimma,  Wollo,  Shoa,  Sellale,  Edjow,  Wol- 


laga,  Guimira,  Gojan,  etc.  The  area  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  350,000  to  430,000 
square  miles.  The  former  figure  is  probably  more 
nearly  accurate.  The  most  recent  estimate  of  the 
population  places  it  at  about  10,000,000,  although 
the  Abyssinians,  properly  so  called,  number  less 
than  3,500,000.  They  are  Christians  of  Hamitic 
origin.  The  capital  is  Addis  Abeba,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  from  60,000  to  70,000,  of  whom  about 
1000  are  foreigners.  The  other  chief  city,  Harar, 
has  a  population  of  about  40,000.  Domestic  slav- 
ery is  a  recognized  institution,  but  slave  trading, 
by  an  ancient  law  renewed  by  a  decree  issued  in 
June,  1923,  is  punishable  by  death.  In  March, 
1924,  an  edict  was  issued  by  Ras  Taffari,  pro- 
viding for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  be- 
ginning with  the  children  born  of  slaves. 

HISTORY.  On  August  2  an  important  treaty 
was  signed  between  Ethiopia  and  Italy.  As  noted 
in  previous  YEAR  BOOKS,  Italy  and  Great  Britain 
had  cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  rich  natural  re- 
sources of  the  African  territory  of  Ethiopia.  The 
Ethiopian  Government  protested  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  whereupon  both  countries  involved 
stated  that  they  had  no  desire  or  intention  to 
interfere  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  country. 
Great  Britain's  interest  dealt  primarily  with 
the  headwaters  of  the  Nile.  It  appeared  from  sub- 
sequent events  that  Italy  outmanceuvered  Great 
Britain  as  far  as  Ethiopia  was  concerned.  The 
treaty  between  Italy  and  Ethiopia  was  a  general 
one  of  friendship  and  arbitration,  but  contained 
a  further  agreement  concerning  the  building  of 
railroads,  etc.,  which  are  described  above. 

The  character  of  Ethiopia's  import  trade  in- 
dicates that  the  native  people  in  their  present 
stage  of  economic  development  are  incapable  of 
producing  even  their  bare  necessities.  The  ex- 
ported products,  moreover,  are  only  those  of  a 
pastoral  and  crudely  agricultural  country.  For 
example,  much  of  the  coffee  is  wild.  Hides  and 
skins  are  the  casual  by-products  of  animals  raised 
primarily  for  food,  and  would  be  wasted  for  the 
most  part  if  there  did  not  happen  to  be  a  foreign 
demand  for  them.  Wax  is  gathered  from  wild 
honeycombs  and  ivory  is  obtained  from  wild  ani- 
mals killed  mainly  for  that  valuable  material. 
Grain,  of  course,  is  cultivated,  but  in  a  primi- 
tive manner.  Other  agricultural  products  include 
potatoes,  beans,  and  other  vegetables.  Civet  pro- 
duction might  properly  be  called  an  industry, 
since  it  is  achieved  by  organizing  breeding  farms 
of  civet  cats.  Gums,  such  as  gum  arabic,  gurn 
tragacanth,  and  myrrh,  are  obtained  by  the  usual 
simple  process  of  tapping  the  trees  of  the  coun- 
tryside. Ethiopia  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  an 
industrial  country,  except  in  the  most  strictly 
limited  sense  of  the  word,  despite  its  reputation 
for  having  potentialities  of  such  an  amazing  ex- 
tent that  it  might  well  become  one  of  the  most 
productive  countries  in  the  world. 

No  reliable  figures  for  exports  and  imports  are 
available,  but,  according  to  a  British  authority, 
they  reach  £2,500,000  annually.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  surpluses  of  the  products  mentioned 
above  and  the  chief  imports  are  cotton  shirtings, 
cotton  goods,  liquors,  railway  materials,  pro- 
visions, sugar,  petroleum,  and  salt.  The  principal 
line  of  trade  is  along  the  French-Ethiopian  Rail- 
way, but  there  is  a  considerable  caravan  trade  in 
the  interior.  The  imports  come  mainly  from  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  India, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  The  French-Ethiopian  Railway 
connects  Djibuti  in  French  Somaliland  with  Ad- 
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dis  Abeba,  a  distance  of  about  495  miles.  Over 
this  road  two  trains  a  week  are  run  in  each,  direc- 
tion. In  1925  the  owners  of  the  road  made  a 
sweeping  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  freight  rates, 
the  rates  being  payable  on  a  gold  basis.  It  was 
expected  that  this  would  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose, because  the  charges  became  so  high  that 
they  were  prohibitive.  For  many  years  Ethiopia 
has  been  seeking  an  outlet  of  its  own  to  the  sea, 
and  it  was  announced  late  in  1928  that  Italy 
would  lease  to  that  country  for  130  years  a  piece 
of  land  in  or  near  the  port  of  Assab  in  Eritrea 
where  a  wharf,  pier,  or  jetty  could  be  built.  The 
Ethiopian  Government  was  to  have  complete  con- 
trol of  the  land  so  leased  and  would  collect  taxes 
on  imports  and  exports  without  interference 
from  the  Italian  authorities.  Italy  promised  to 
build  a  road  suitable  for  motor  transport  from 
Assab  to  the  Ethiopian  frontier  and  Ethiopia 
was  to  continue  the  road  to  Dessie.  It  was  hoped 
that  ultimately  the  road  would  be  extended  to 
Addis  Abeba. 

The  government  of  Abyssinia  is  practically 
feudal  in  character,  although  a  shadowy  form  of 
cabinet  government  was  introduced.  In  October, 
1928,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Ethiopia,  Has  Taf- 
fari  Makonnen,  was  crowned  King,  after  twelve 
years  of  regency.  He  became  Eegent  after  the 
incompetent  Yasu  was  dethroned  in  1916;  at  the 
same  time  Zauditu,  a  daughter  of  Menelik  was 
crowned  Empress.  The  revolution  of  1916  was 
probably  fomented  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, who  felt  that  another  Moslem  attack  on  the 
Christian  faith  of  Ethiopia  was  about  to  begin. 
Yasu  himself  had  become  a  Moslem  and  wished 
to  help  Turkey  in  the  war.  Reports  had  been  rife 
that  the  Empress  and  the  Regent  had  not  gotten 
along  together  very  well,  rumors  stating  that  the 
Empress  was  reactionary  and  under  the  control 
of  the  clergy,  while  Ras  Taffari  was  a  progressive 
and  strongly  in  favor  of  Western  ideas  and 
methods. 

ETHNOGRAPHY.  See  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

ETHNOLOGY.  See  ANTHROPOLOGY;  PHILOL- 
OGY, MODERN. 

ETBTTSCAH  ANTIQUITIES.  See  ARCHAEOL- 
OGY. 

EITCHABISTIC  CONGRESS.  See  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER.  See  CORN; 
ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

EVANGELICAL  CHURCH.  A  denomination 
formed  by  the  Union  of  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion and  the  United  Evangelical  Church.  The 
former  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  religious  move- 
ment started  in  Pennsylvania  in  1800  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jacob  Albright.  In  1892  a  number  of 
ministers  and  members  organized  themselves  into 
the  separate  denomination  known  as  the  United 
Evangelical  Church.  At  length  the  growing  con- 
viction that  the  two  churches  should  be  reunited 
led  to  the  appointment  of  commissionsi  which 
drew  up  the  so-called  Enabling  Act.  The  new 
organization  was  officially  established  at  Detroit, 
in  1922.  At  the  time  of  merging,  the  Evangelical 
Association  had  167,416  church  members  and  the 
United  Evangelical  Church  92,001.  At  the  end 
of  1928,  there  was  a  total  membership  of  258,- 
214.  There  were  1972  itinerant  preachers  and 
475  local  preachers.  Of  the  27,626  received  into 
church  membership  during  the  year,  15,764  came 
on  profession  of  faith.  Sunday  schools  numbered 
2849,  of  which  710  were  in  the  foreign  mission 
fields  in  China,  Japan,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 


land. Of  the  total  enrollment  of  372,943,  China 
had  4070;  Japan,  3717;  Europe  42,774.  The  total 
amount  raised  by  the  Sunday  schools  was  $518,- 
194.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  membership 
was  74,467.  There  were  1458  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Societies  in  the  denomination,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  42,047.  The  total  value  of  all  property 
was  $39,682,707.  The  money  raised  during  the 
year  totaled  $7,040,800,  an  average  of  $27.31  per 
member.  The  chief  schools  of  the  denomination 
were:  North  Central  College  and  Evangelical 
School  of  Theology,  Naperville,  111.;  Western 
Union  College,  Le  Mars,  Iowa;  Albright  College, 
Myerstown,  Pa.;  Schuylkill  College  and  School 
of  Theology,  Reading,  Pa.  Two  orphanages  and 
six  old  people's  homes  were  maintained  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  several  hospitals.  The 
church  had  twenty-four  conferences  in  the  United 
States,  two  in  Canada,  one  in  Japan,  two  in  Ger- 
many, and  one  in  Switzerland.  There  were  two 
publishing  houses,  one  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
the  other  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  Church  issues 
two  official  papers,  the  Evangelical  Messenger,  in 
English,  and  Christliche  Botschafter,  in  German. 
It  was  planned  to  hold  the  next  general  confer- 
ence in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  October,  1930. 

EVANGELICAL  SYNOD  OE  NORTH 
AMERICA^  THE.  A  religious  communion  strict- 
ly evangelical  in  principle  as  historically  crys- 
tallized from  the  Eeformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  as  embodied  in  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  doctrinal  statements,  accepting  these 
statements  as  far  as  they  agree.  When  they  dis- 
agree, however,  the  Evangelical  Synod  adheres 
strictly  to  the  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  and  avails  itself  of  the  liberty 
of  conscience  prevailing  in  the  Evangelical 
Church.  The  communion  was  organized  in  1840 
at  Gravois  Settlement,  Missouri,  and  consolidat- 
ed in  1877  with  similar  communions.  The  church 
is  organized  in  19  districts  with  extensive  power 
of  self-government.  Presidents  of  districts,  cler- 
ical delegates,  and  lay  delegates  meet  in  General 
Conference  every  fourth  year.  A  quadrennial 
Conference  was  held  in  1925  and  an  Extraordi- 
nary General  Conference  adopting  a  new  consti- 
tution in  1927,  when  the  organization  included 
1197  pastors,  1267  congregations  with  350,156 
communicant  members,  and  1250  Sunday  schools 
with  190,261  members.  Money  raised  by  the 
denomination  for  all  purposes  in  1927  amounted 
to  $6,702,967.  Church  property  was  valued  at 
$38,463,860.  Missionary  work  was  carried  on  in 
the  United  States,  India,  and  Honduras.  In  the 
United  States  there  were  over  100  missionaries, 
men  and  women,  active  in  about  135  communities. 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reported  an  in- 
come of  over  $171,522  for  1927  and  had  14  men, 
two  of  them  medical  workers,  and  18  women,  as 
missionaries  in  India,  in  addition  to  333  native 
workers.  In  Honduras  there  were  11  missionaries 
at  two  stations.  The  denomination  maintains 
four  institutions  of  learning:  Eden  Theological 
Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo,;  Elmhurst  College,  Elm- 
hurst,  111. ;  Robinson  Academy,  Waco,  Texas ;  and 
Oakwood  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  chief 
periodicals  published  are  Der  Friedensbote,  The 
Evangelical  Herald,,  and  The  Light  Bearer. 

EVERSLEY,  FIRST  BARON,  OF  OLD  FORD 
(GEORGE  JOHN  SHAW-LHFEVBE)  .  English  lawyer 
and  statesman,  died  at  Winchester,  England, 
April  19.  He  was  born  June  12,  1831.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1855.  He  was 
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a  member  of  Parliament  for  Reading  from  1863 
until  1885  and  then  for  ten  years  represented 
Central  Bradford.  In  1868  lie  carried  through  the 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  arbitration 
of  the  Alabama  Claims  of  the  United  States 
against  the  British  Government.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  John  Bright 
(1869-71),  under  secretary  in  the  Home  Office 
(1871),  and  postmaster  general  (1883-84).  In 
1881-83  he  was  first  commissioner  of  works,  and 
this  office  he  held  again  in  1892-93,  with  a  seat 
in  Gladstone's  cabinet.  Then  for  about  a  year 
he  served  as  president  of  the  local  government 
board.  While  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
chairman  of  many  important  committees  and 
commissions.  Prom  1897  he  was  a  member  of  the 
London  County  Council,  and  in  1906  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  the  first  Baron  Eversley 
of  Old  Ford.  He  wrote:  Freedom  of  Land  (1880) ; 
English  and  Irish  Land  Question  (1881)  ;  Peel 
and  O'ConneU  (1887)  ;  Incidents  of  Coercion 
(1888);  Agrarian  Tenures  (1893);  Commons, 
Forests,  and  Footpaths  (rev.  ed.,  1910);  Glad- 
stone  and  Ireland  (1912);  The  Partitions  of 
Poland  (1915)  ;  The  Turkish  Empire,  Its  Growth 
and  Decay  (1917). 

EVOLUTION".  See  ARKANSAS;  TENNESSEE; 
ZOOLOGY. 

EXCAVATIONS.  See  ARCHEOLOGY. 

EXCHANGE,  FOBEIGW.  See  FINANCIAL  RE- 
VIEW. 

EXHIBITIONS,  AET.  See  ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  See 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS.  See  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

EXPLORATION.  Modern  exploration  has  two 
phases;  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  re- 
connaissance of  hitherto  unknown  areas  and  that 
which,  deals  with  detailed  "studies  in  known  re- 
gions. In  1928,  the  majority  of  the  expeditions 
were  of  the  second  type.  The  following  list  of 
expeditions  is  far  from  complete  since  it  covers 
only  the  more  general  and  more  significant  re- 
searches of  the  year.  Archaeological  and  Anthro- 
pological investigations  are  described  under  their 
separate  headings  and  expeditions  in  the  Polar 
Regions  are  treated  under  POLAR  RESEARCH. 

NORTH  AMERICA.  Professor  Jaggar  led  a 
seismological  expedition  to  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands (see  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY,  NATIONAL).  S. 
Rw  Capps  continued  his  mapping  activities  in 
south  central  Alaska.  Captain  Pernlieff  made  a 
study;  of  wild  life  and  northern  scenery  in  north- 
era  Canada  for  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia.  W.  B.  Hoare  took  a  census  of 
wild  life  in  the  Great  Slave  Lake  area  for  the 
Government  of  the  Northwest  Territories.  Ice- 
breakers, freighters,  and  planes  completed  an 
18-inonth  survey  of  the ,  practicability  of  Hud- 
son Bay  and  Strait  as  an  outlet  for  the  new 
grain  railway  to  Churchill,  S.  H,  Chubb  of  the 
American  .Museum  of  Natural  History  made  a 
photogos-ajxhic  study  of  the  bird  life  on  Bonaven- 
ture  Island,  in  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  There 
was  conrsidenaslple  activity  by  government  geolo- 
gists in  .prospecting  for  and  checking  new  mineral 
fields,  particularly  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The 
Austin  Ornithological  Expedition  had  a,  success- 
ful summer  in  Labrador  collecting  .and  banding 
birds.  In  the  "pnited  States,  field  work  was 
largely  archaeological  ^or  geological.  In  geology 
the  State  surveys,  tlie  United  §tates ,  Geological 
Survey,  and  the  colleges  provided  most  of  the 


investigators.  Archaeological  discoveries  were  par- 
ticularly intensive  in  the  southwestern  States. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  Here,  there  was  a  continua- 
tion of  the  extensive  study  of  the  archaeology  not 
only  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan  but  of  the  entire 
region  as  well.  The  Yale  School  of  Forestry, 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  the  Field  Mu- 
seum, and  the  United  Fruit  Co.  were  cooperat- 
ing in  a  study  of  forest  conditions  throughout 
the  area.  Paul  G.  Standley  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  made  botanical  studies  in  Honduras 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton  continued  the 
botanical  survey  of  Porto  Rico  which  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences  had  been  conducting. 
A  research  station  on  Barro  Colorado  Island  in 
Gatun  Lake  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  was  the  scene  of  orni- 
thological work  by  Frank  Chapman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History  and  of  botan- 
ical work  under  L.  A.  Kenoyer.  In  the  West 
Indies,  and  particularly  in  the  Bahamas,  studies 
on  sedimentation  were  carried  out  by  Dr.  Flint 
of  Princeton,  Dr.  Fish  of  the  Rochester  Museum, 
and  William  Bedbe.  Dr.  Meinesz  continued  his 
study  of  world  gravity  in  a  submarine  in  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  The  Dickey-Pathe"  Ethnolog- 
ical Expedition  to  the  border  regions  of  Brazil 
and  Venezuela  returned  in  the  spring  after  a 
successful  visit  to,  some  unknown  tribes,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Dickey  again  set  out  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  to 
study  the  Piarroas  Indians  on  the  Orinoco.  B.  G. 
Holt  collected  birds  in  Venezuela  for  the  Car- 
negie Institution  of  Washington  and  also  for  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Mr.  Tate  led  .the  Taylor  Duida  Ethnological  Ex- 
pedition to  yenezuela  and  the  Lee  Garnett  Day 
Expedition  collected  birds  and  mammals  on  Mt. 
Rorarma.  In  Dutch  Guiana,  Drs.  Kahn  and  Her- 
skovitsk  and  Myron  Granger  made  a  survey  of 
the  Bush  Negro — Dinka — for  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  J.  H.  Sinclair  re- 
turned from  mapping  in  Ecuador,  and  0.  M. 
Miller  completed  a  survey  of  the  headwaters  of 
the  Maraiion  River — both  expeditions  being  under 
the  American  Geographical  Society. 

The  Geographic  Society  of  Paris  and  the  Paris 
Museum  of  Natural  History  organized  an  expedi- 
tion which  was  to  spend  two  years  in  the  in- 
terior of  Peru.  In  Matto  Grosso,  G.  M.  Dyott 
conducted  a  search  for  Colonel  Fawcett,  an 
English  explorer  whose  long  absence  had  aroused 
apprehension.  No  trace  of  him  was  found  and 
the  conclusion  was  that  he  had  been  killed  by 
the  natives.  A  group  of  German  and  Austrian 
Alpinists  headed  by  Drs.  Pfann  and  Troll  had 
been  climbing  in  the  Andes.  An  Italian  expedi- 
tion from  Geneva  under  Professor  Battelli  was 
studying  the  ethnology,  flora,  and  fauna  of  the 
Amazon  Basin.  The  Paris  Canoe  Club,  the  Geo- 
graphic Society  of  Paris  and  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  of  Paris  were  sponsoring  an  expedi- 
tion up  the  Amazon  River  by  canoe. 

APRICA.  Exploration  in  the  Sahara  was  ac- 
tively pursued  by  the  French  military  missions 
tyho  were  accomplishing  much,  valuable  recon- 
naissance work.  The  Augieras-Draper  Expedition 
from  the  Paris  Geographical  Society  had  been 
two  years  in  the  Sahara.  Seven  members  of  the 
faculty  of  tlie  University  of  Algiers  made  an 
intensive  study  of  the  Hoggar.  The  Wul  sin- 
Putnam  Exnedition  from  £he  Peabody  Museum 
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enquired  into  the  ethnology  of  the  western  Sa- 
hara. In  North  Africa,  the  French  National  Mu- 
seum sent  M.  Thomas  to  study  the  Troglodytes 
of  Tunisia;  Dr.  Borchardt  pursued  his  search 
for  the  "Lost  Atlantis";  and  Dr.  Collie  of  the 
Logan  Museum  at  Beloit  sought  for  traces  of 
ancient  man  in  Algeria.  In  West  Africa,  Lady 
Dorothy  Mills  had  undertaken  a  study  of  witch- 
craft practices.  The  Harold  White-John  Coats 
Abyssinian  Expedition  of  the  Field  Museum  was 
also  active.  The  Duke  of  ATbruzzi  has  reported 
the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Webi  Shebeli 
(River)  in  Italian  Somaliland. 

In  East  Africa,  L.  S.  Leaky  led  an  ethnolog- 
ical expedition  for  the  British  Museum.  Two 
experts  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture collected  forage  plants.  For  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Carlisle-Clark 
Expedition  gathered  material  for  animal  groups 
and  Rockefeller  and  Murphy  collected  birds  in 
Tanganyika  and  the  Belgian  Congo.  Martin 
Johnson,  continued  filming  East  African  wild 
life.  The  Chicago  Geographic  Society  sponsored 
an  expedition  to  Mt.  Ruwenzori  under  Carveth 
Wells.  In  Central  and  South  Africa,  Professor 
Cooley  of  Montana  sought  a  parasite  for  the 
American  wood  tick.  An  aerial  survey  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Zambezi  River  was  in  process 
of  completion.  Professor  Frobenius  began  a  sur- 
vey of  South  African  archeology.  From  Denver, 
the  Cameron-Cadle  Expedition  to  the  Kalahari 
commenced  the  search  for  stone-age  man. 

ASIA.  Asia  Minor  was  the  scene  of  a  great 
number  of  archaeological  investigations.  F.  G. 
Clapp  made  a  geological  trip  to  Persia.  M.  J. 
Barthoux  has  been  to  Afghanistan  and  Sir  Aurel 
Stein  continued  his  travels  in  Central  Asia  and 
Baluchistan.  The  Roerich  Expedition  of  1927-28 
which  traveled  through  northern  India,  Turkes- 
tan, and  central  Asia  collected  literature  and 
made  paintings  of  the  country.  The  Duke  of 
Spoleto  headed  an  Italian  expedition  seeking  a 
new  Karakorum  pass  into  Turkestan.  The  Ger- 
man-Russian Expedition  to  the  Pamirs  has 
mapped  much  unknown  country.  V.  N.  Borovik 
headed  a  folklore  expedition  of  the  Russian 
State  Academy  of  Art  to  the  Ural-Altai  coun- 
try. Under  Sten  Bergman  a  Swedish  group  has 
been  studying  the  geology  and  ethnology  of 
northwest  Siberia.  Prof.  Kulik  led  a  Soviet  ex- 
pedition to  the  site  of  the  world's  largest  meteor 
in  northeast  Siberia.  In  Mongolia,  R.  0.  Andrews 
completed  another  successful  collecting  expedi- 
tion for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tpry.  George  Cressy  of  Shanghai  College  was 
also  doing  paleontological  work  in  Mongolia. 
Kosloff  was  investigating  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yangtsze-kiang  River.  Sven  Hedin  returned 
from  an  expedition  to  the  Gobi  Desert  and  im- 
mediately started  back.  Dr.  Trinkler  of  the 
Bremen  Museum  was  investigating  a  buried 
city  in  Chinese  Turkestan. 

The  Filchner  Expedition  which  had  started  to 
complete  the  Russo-CMnese  magnetic  surveys 
and  which  had  been  given  up  as  lost,  returned 
from  Lhassa  after  many  narrow  escapes.  The 
Roosevelts  commenced  an  expedition  to  northern 
Siam  and  China  to  collect  big  game  for  the  Field 
Museum.  They  were  to  be  joined  by  another  col- 
lecting group  from  the  same  museum.  J.  Rock 
returned  from  a  stay  ampng  the  Lamas  of 
Choni  in  northwestern  Chinat  In  Kwang  Si^ 
Dr.  Li  has  acted  as  collector  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  the  Freer  iGWttery  in  connection 


with  an  extensive  Chinese  Expedition.  The  Faun- 
thorpe-Vernay  Expedition  from  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  gathered  mammals 
in  India  and  Burma.  A  German  archaeological 
expedition  under  Dr.  Eickstedt  was  making  ex- 
tensive studies  both  in  India  and  the  Andaman 
Islands. 

AUSTRALIA.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blanchard  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  were  making  a  survey 
of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Australasia.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  cooperated  with  the 
University  of  Adelaide  in  an  ethnological  survey 
of  Australia.  Dr.  Basedow  explored  the  Northern 
Territory.  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  Expedition 
made  a  thorough  study  of  this  most  extensive 
coral  formation  with  a  view  to  determining  its 
economic  importance. 

OCEANIA.  The  Whitney  Expedition  to  the  South 
Seas  collected  for  the  American  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History.  The  German  Sunda  Expedition 
under  Rensch  and  Mertens  made  an  archaeo- 
logical survey  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Ex- 
Governor  Pinchot  was  carrying  two  scientists 
with  him  on  his  South  Seas  cruise.  The  Crane- 
Field  Museum  Expedition  was  collecting  fishes. 
The  Netherlands  Meteorological  Institute  con- 
ducted a  vulcanological  survey  of  Oceania.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture sought  a  disease-resistant  sugar  cane  in  New 
Guinea.  Lee  Crandall  of  the  New  York  Zo- 
ological Gardens  collected  birds  in  New  Guinea. 
Dr.  Crampton  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington  was  studying  the  evolution  of  land 
organisms  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

OCEANS.  The  non-magnetic  yacht,  Oarnegie,  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  com- 
menced another  voyage  around  the  world.  The 
Danish  ship,  Dana,  was  pursuing  oceanographic 
studies  on  a  world  cruise.  Professor  Schmidt 
studied  the  relation  between  eels  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans.  A  group  of  Yale  students  col- 
lected birds  and  fish  for  the  Peabody  Museum. 
The  1928-29  world  cruise  of  the  Vanderbilts  is 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  sea  life.  0.  Holte- 
dahl,  attached  to  the  'Norwegia  Expedition,  made 
extensive  studies  on  the  islands  to  the  north  of 
Graham  Land  in  the  Antarctic. 

EXPLOSIVES.  See  CHEMISTRY,  INBUSTBIAL; 
MILITARY  PKOOBESS. 

EXPOSITION'S.  No  international  exposition 
of  importance  was  held  during  the  year,  neither 
in  the  United  States  nor  Europe. 

IBEEO-AMEEICAN  EXPOSITION.  A  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  exposition  planned  to  be  held  at 
Seville,  Spain,  will  be  found  in  the  YEAE  BOOK 
for  1927  (p.  280),  where  it  was  announced  that 
the  opening  would  occur  Oct.  12,  1928.  Early  in 
the  year  it  was  found  that  owing  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  completing  certain  national  pavilions 
in  course  of  erection  by  American  governments, 
the  opening  was  again  postponed  until  Mar.  15, 
1929.  Argentina,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  United 
States,  and  Uruguay  were  among  the  American 
nations  that  were  erecting  permanent  buildings. 
There  were  to  be, three  buildings,  the  designs  for 
which  were  made  by  William  T.  Johnson  of  San 
Diegoi,  Calif-,  erected  by  the  United  States,  the 
principal  one  of  which  in  the  Spanish  Colonial 
style  of  architecture  was  to  be  permanent,  and 
at  the  close  .of  the  Exposition  was  to  become  the 
U*  S.  Consulate  in  Seville.  Announcement  was 
madeLtbuat  one  of  the  attractions  would  be  a 
repMea;  of»  Columbus*  famous  caravel,  Santa, 
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Maria,  which  was  to  be  constructed.  A  voyage 
will  Tbe  made  from  Cadiz  to  Seville  in  the  caravel 
when  the  officers  and  crew  will  wear  exact  re- 
productions of  the  dress  worn  at  the  time  when 
Columbus  set  out  on  his  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 
Also  the  commands  will  be  shouted  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  epoch.  As  American  commissioner, 
Thomas  E.  Campbell  of  Arizona  was  appointed. 

BARCELONA  INTEBINATIONAL  EXPOSITION.  A 
second  exposition  was  announced  by  Spain  for 
1929,  which  was  to  be  held  in  Barcelona  from 
May  1  to  December  31.  The  site  chosen  for  this 
exposition  is  the  Montjuich  Park  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  It  was  to  cover  nearly  300 
acres  and  include  some  beautiful  gardens.  The 
structures  comprised  4  permanent  buildings,  the 
National  Palace,  the  Palace  of  Building  Arts, 
the  Palace  of  Temporary  Exhibits,  the  Press 
Building,  and  a  stadium  for  athletic  events; 
also  11  temporary  buildings,  of  which  8 — the 
Palaces  of  Agriculture,  Textile  and  Allied  In- 
dustries, Electricity  and  Motive  Power,  the 
Theatre,  Labor,  Sports  Equipment,  Modern  Arts, 
and  Graphic  Arts — were  entirely  or  nearly  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  year.  The^exMbition  was 
to  have  three  main  divisions — industrial  and 
commercial,  artistic  and  historical,  and  athletic 
and  sporting.  The  Industrial  Division  would  in- 
clude exhibits  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
products  of  all  countries,  together  with  _the 
works  of  the  sciences  and  social  organizations 
having  a  direct  connection  with  those  industries. 
These  exhibits  were  to  be  classified  as  (1)  Motive 
power,  machinery,  and  equipment ;  (2)  Machines, 
tools,  equipment,  and  supplies;  (3)  Organiza- 
tion of  labor,  professional  direction,  hygiene, 
and  safety;  (4)  Agriculture  and  livestock;  (5) 
Mining;  (6)  Textile  and  allied  industries;  (7) 
Building  and  construction,  city  planning,  and 
public  works;  (8)  Industrial  arts;  (9)  Engrav- 
ing and  printing;  (10)  Scientific  and  artistic 
instruments;  (11)  Communications  and  trans- 
portation; and  (12)  Chemical  industries. 

Particular  attention  was  to  be  given  to  all 
things  pertaining  to  light,  such  as  electric  light- 
ing, light  and  power  equipment  and.  apparatus, 
by-products  and  sources,  and  the  influence  of 
light  on  industrial  and  human  activity.  The 
Division  of  Art  and  History  was  to  stress  Spain, 
showing  its  development  from  earliest  history  to 
the  present,  with  the  influence  and  results  of 
foreign  contact  on  the  Spanish  race  and  culture 
clearly  indicated  as  told  in  historic  treasures 
belonging  to  the  State,  the  Church,  public  as- 
sociations, and  private  citizens.  Life  in  typical 
Spain  and  an  exhibition  of  contemporary  art  was 
to  be  included.  The  Athletic  Division  would  em- 
body all  types  of  games  and  sports  including 
apparatus,  accessories,  and  costumes.  One  of  the 
features  was  to  be  the  national  and  international 
sports  events  scheduled  to  take  place  during  the 
life  of  the  exposition. 

FUTUKE  EXPOSITIONS:  CHICAGO.  Definite  plans 
were  progressing  toward  the  organization  of  a 
World's  lair  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the 
founding  of  Chicago  in  1933.  It  was  expected  that 
at  least  $30,000,000  would  be  required  to  finance 
the  undertaking  and  it  was  proposed  to  under- 
write the  cost  by  selling  certificates  entitling 
purchasers  to  10  admissions.  It  was  recommend- 
ed to  build  five  islands  in  Lake  Michigan  on 
which  permanent  fair  buildings  could  be  con- 
structed for  the  exhibit.  One  island  would  be 
itt  the  shape  of  the  United  States  and  another 


island  would  depict  Chicago  as  it  was  in  1833. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  various  State  build- 
ings be  placed  in  their  respective  positions  on 
the  "United  States  Island." 

.One  of  the  new  and  unique  features  announced 
for  this  exposition  was  a  historic  development 
of  the  dance  under  Adoph  Bohm  to  include  art, 
folk,  and  stage  dancing.  Announcement  also  was 
made  that  a  great  parliament  of  religions,  to  be 
attended  by  clergymen  and  lay  workers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  would  be  a  feature  of  the 
part  that  churches  would  play  in  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  Centennial  Celebration  to  be  held 
in  1933.  Rufus  C.  Dawes  was  the  president  of 
the  World's  Fair  Committee;  Charles  S.  Peter- 
son, vice  president;  George  Woodruff,  treasurer; 
the  secretary  was  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  origin- 
ator of  the  Chicago  Plan,  and  the  board  of 
directors  comprised  sixty  of  the  city's  business 
leaders,  including  D.  F.  Kelly,  Edwin  N.  Hur- 
ley, B.  E.  Sunny,  and  Samuel  Insull. 

NEW  YORK.  Plans  for  an  international  exposi- 
tion of  arts,  industries,  manufactures,  and  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil,  mine,  and  sea  and  to  celebrate 
the  200th  aniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington  had  progressed  to  the  formation  of 
an  organizing  committee  with  Joseph  P.  Brown 
as  secretary,  and  executive  offices  at  154  Nassau 
Street.  The  proposed  site  comprised  2000  acres 
of  city-owned  land  at  the  extreme  south  end  of 
Flatlands  on  Jamaica  Bay,  and  the  purpose  was 
to  make  a  permanent  marine  park  as  well  as 
to  afford  a  permanent  exposition  for  all  nations. 
It  was  indicated  that  the  site  would  be  ideal  for 
an  airport.  The  plan  involves  the  completion  of 
the  digging  of  a  30-foot  channel  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  front  of  the  proposed  site  to  permit 
largest  vessels  and  navies  of  the  world  to  anchor 
off  the  exposition  grounds.  Construction  of  build- 
ings with  exhibition  space  for  the  display  of 
goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was  ex- 
pected to  total  approximately  5,000,000  square 
feet  of  space,  exclusive  of  special  buildings  built 
by  trades  and  manufactures  for  their  own  prod- 
ucts. There  was  to  be  the  largest  amusement  park 
in  the  world  including  bathing  pavilion.  Pavil- 
ions for  exhibits  by  United  States  Government 
departments,  as  well  as  pavilions  for  46  foreign 
governments,  and  Porto  Bico,  Alaska,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Hawaii,  also  were  planned  and  a  sta- 
dium to  accommodate  200,000  people,  the  largest 
in  the  world.  A  large  tower  with  200  arc  lights 
which  will  flood  the  sky  with  light  for  a  radius 
of  many  miles  was  another  feature.  Parking 
space  for  100,000  automobiles;  a  one-mile  water 
course  for  regattas,  swimming  races,  and  all 
kinds  of  water  sports;  four  miles  of  bathing 
beach,  considered  as  fine  as  any  beach  adjacent 
to  New  York  City,  were  also  contemplated.  The 
estimated  cost  of  constructing  and  laying  out 
of  the  exposition,  including  the  foreign  and  State 
pavilions,  was  -placed  at  approximately  $100,- 
000,000.  In  August,  the  Hon.  Grover  Whalen  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  organizing  committee. 

BELGIUM.  No  detailed  information  had  been 
received  beyond  the  fact  that  in  1930  Belgium 
plans  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  independence  as  a  nation  by  an  interna- 
tional exposition  held  jointly  at  Antwerp,  Liege, 
and  Brussels.  The  Antwerp  exposition  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  colonies,  shipping,  transport  as 
applied  to  commerce,  and  the  Flemish  art  to  1830. 
The  exposition  at  Liege  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  iron  and  steel  industries  and  to  the  sciences, 
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while  at  Brussels  an  exhibition  of  Belgian  art 
from  1830  would  be  held. 

POLAND.  Poland's  celebration  in  1929  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  its  restoration  of  independ- 
ence was  to  include  a  national  exposition  on  a 
large  scale.  It  was  to  be  held  in  Posen  between 
May  and  October.  The  exposition  was  to  occupy 
32  pavilions,  divided  into  four  main  sections, 
including  cultural  and  artistic,  agricultural  and 
industrial,  social  hygiene,  physical  education  and 
sports,  and  emigration.  A  fund  of  $2,000,000  was 
being  raised  for  the  purpose. 

SYDNEY.  It  was  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition 
in  Sydney,  Australia,  from  May  to  November, 
1931.  A  site  which  lies  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Centennial  Park,  a  large  public  recreation 
ground  at  Sydney,  was  selected,  and  was  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  commission  of  control  created 
to  carry  out  the  plans.  The  exhibition  was  to  be 
strictly  Australian  in  character,  but  participa- 
tion was  to  be  on  an  Empire-wide  scale. 

TEADE  FATES.  Lyons,  The  usual  spring  fair 
was  held  in  Lyons,  France,  during  March  5-18, 
and  the  results  showed  that  the  1928  fair  was 
successful  from  nearly  all  points  of  view  and 
that  it  marked  progress  over  the  fair  of  1927. 
According  to  the  statistics,  more  than  360,000 
visitors  entered  the  main  building.  The  number 
of  foreign  buyers  was  12  per  cent  greater  than  a 
year  before.  The  total  number  of  exhibitors  in- 
creased slightly  to  3362,  and  more  than  1000 
requests  for  stands  were  refused  because  of  the 
lack  of  space.  Foreign  countries  having  the  larg- 
est numbers  of  exhibitors  were :  Germany,  United 
States,  Switzerland,  England,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 
Japan  for  the  first  time  took  an  official  part  in 
the  fairs  more  than  '100  exhibitors  participating  in 
the  group  organized  by  the  Japanese.  The  prin- 
cipal American  products  shown  included  machine 
tools,  textile  machinery,  time-recording  appara- 
tus, electrical  tractors,  shoe  manufacturing  and 
repairing  machinery,  automobiles,  agricultural 
tractors,  and  harvesting  and  cultivating  appara- 
tus. The  general  volume  of  business  was  30  per 
cent  higher.  The  groups  registering  the  best  sales 
results  were  metal  manufactures,  particularly 
elevators,  machine  tools,  motors,  textile,  and 
printing  machinery;  furs  and  skins;  furniture, 
and  foodstuffs.  There  were  good  sales  of  electrical 
apparatus,  hosiery,  toys,  and  ceramics,  but  other 
groups  were  generally  less  successful. 

Leipzig.  The  usual  spring  fair  was  held  in 
Leipzig  during  March  4-14.  More  than  10,000 
exhibits  were  made  of  which  fifty  represented 
American  firms  as  compared  with  eight  in  1927. 
Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  textile  branch 
of  this  year's  spring  fair.  A  total  of  930  textile 
firms  exhibited  as  compared  with  813  in  the 
spring  and  891  in  the  autumn  fair  of  1927.  The 
international  aspect  was  reflected  by  a  greater 
number  of  foreign  exhibitors  and  buyers.  England 
was  the  chief  foreign  exhibitor,  showing  par- 
ticularly wool  knit  goods  and  hosiery.  The  Jap- 
anese exhibits  of  silk  kimonos,  pajamas,  shirts, 
and  similar  articles,  although  quite  popular, 
were  considered  too  bright-colored.  The  exhibit 
of  furs  at  the  Russian  building  was  well  at- 
tended and  some  beautiful  pelts  were  shown. 
The  turnover  of  toys,  glassware,  and  porcelain 
was  satisfactory,  showing  an  increased  demand 
for  German  goods. 

The  autumn  fair  was  held  during  August  26- 
September  1.  Reports  show  that  there  were  about 
10,000  exhibits  from  18  countries  on  display 


for  buyers  from  both  hemispheres,  and  that  there 
was  promise  that  the  million  marks'  worth  of 
trade  done  at  the  spring  fair,  half  of  which  was 
export,  would  be  exceeded  by  the  autumn  fair.  A 
feature  of  the  fair  was  the  prominence  given  all 
branches  of  house  building  and  home  equipment 
in  expectation  of  a  home-building  boom  in  1929, 
expected  because  of  the  excellent  crops  this 
year.  Textiles,  toys,  and  chinaware  were  among 
other  features  of  the  show. 

According  to  Commerce  Reports  (November 
19,  p.  483),  "Porcelain  in  every  home"  was  the 
slogan  of  the  porcelain  trades  at  the  Leipzig  Fall, 
Fair.  In  order  to  stimulate  public  interest  in 
porcelain,  a  tower  was  built  on  the  market  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  employing  over  12,000 
teacups.  A  large  Christmas  tree  near  the  tower 
decorated  with  ornamental  stars  made  from 
porcelain  was  likewise  intended  to  attract  the 
public. 

According  to  the  reports  from  the  great  Rus- 
sian fair  held  in  Nijni-Novgood  during  August, 
business  which  started  slowly  this  year  was 
enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of 
Persian  traders  and  the  exchange  registered  600 
transactions  for  a  total  of  44,000,000  rubles,  a 
larger  turnover  than  last  year.  Nine  hundred 
firms  were  represented,  two-thirds  of  which  were 
wholesalers:  About  400  of  these  were  state  or  co- 
operative, eight  concessionaires  or  mixed  com- 
panies, 109  private;  and  100  foreign.  The  foreign 
concerns  were  chiefly  Persian,  with  a  few  Chi- 
nese and  Mongolian.  A  feature  of  this  year's  fair 
was  an  All-Union  exposition  of  handicraft  from 
42  producing  regions  of  Russia. 

EXTENSION  WOUK.  See  AGBICULTURAL 
EXTENSION  WORK. 

EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGBICTTLTTTHE. 
See  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK. 

EYBE,  ar,  LINCOLN.  American  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, died  at  Berlin,  September  10.  He  was 
born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  4,  1889,  and 
after  being  graduated  from  the  Taft  School, 
Watertown,  Conn.,  he  traveled  in  Europe  for  a 
year  before  starting  as  a  reporter  on  the  New 
York  Press.  He  was  working  for  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  London  when  the  World  War  started 
in  1914,  and  he  then  secured  a  place  as  war 
correspondent  for  the  World,  being  under  fire  in 
the  Western  front  much  of  the  time.  After 
covering  the  Peace  Conference  for  the  World  in 
1918,  he  transferred  to  the  New  York  Herald, 
becoming  a  popular  correspondent  in  Berlin. 
When  the  Herald  and  the  Tribune  were  merged 
in  1923,  Mr.  Eyre,  who  was  in  close  touch  with 
the  German  Foreign  Office,  remained  in  Berlin, 
but  changed  to  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
and  two  years  later  joined  the  New  York  Times. 

FAILURES.  See  BAKES  AND  BANKING;  BUSI- 
NESS REVIEW;  FINANCAL  REVIEW. 

PAIRS.  See  EXPOSITIONS. 

FALCON"  ISLAM).  Located  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  (Lat.  20'°  19'  S.j  Long. 
175°  25'  W.)  this  island  had  appeared  for  the 
third  known  time.  The  eruption  of  October,  1927, 
caused  the  emergence  of  a  volcanic  crater  which, 
in  May,  1928,  had  a  maximum  diameter  of  about 
two  miles  and  a  height  of  365  feet.  Named  for 
H.M.S,  Falcon,  which  visited  the  spot  in  1865 
and  reported  a  shoal,  the  island  had  attained 
an  elevation  of  290  feet  by  1885.  So  quickly 
did  it  disintegrate  that  by  1898  it  had  prac- 
tically disappeared.  Two  years  later  it  was  10 
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feet  high,  but  in  1913  a  shoal  was  again  re- 
ported. The  eruption  of  1927  was  the  most 
violent  one  on  record.  Explanation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  this  island  is  the  top  of  an  active  vol- 
cano which,  at  times,  erupts  large  quantities 
of  easily  eroded  lava  and  pumice. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS.  A  colony  of  the 
British  Crown,  situated  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
300  miles  east  of  Magellan's  Strait,  consisting 
of:  East  Falkland,  2580  square  miles;  West 
Falkland,  2038  square  miles;  including  in  each 
case  various  adjacent  small  islands,  about  100 
in  number.  In  addition  to  these  are  South  Geor- 
gia, with  an  estimated  area  of  1000  square  miles, 
and  other  dependencies  including  the  South  Shet- 
lands,  the  South  Orkneys,  the  Sandwich  group, 
and  Graham's  Land,  together  with  all  unknown 
seas  and  lands  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  extending 
as  far  as  the  South  Pole.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1926  was  2271.  In  1926  the  birth  rate 
was  25.98  per  thousand  and  the  death  rate,  14.09. 
The  chief  town  is  Stanley,  with  950  inhabitants 
in  1926.  Education  is  compulsory.  Sheep  raising 
is  the  chief  industry,  although  whaling  is  carried 
on  with  some  success.  In  1926  the  imports  were 
valued  at  £709,246  and  the  exports  at  £4,400,- 
701.  The  chief  imports  were  groceries,  coal  and 
coke,  hardware  and  machinery;  the  chief  ex- 
ports, wool  and  whale  produce.  The 'revenue  in 
1926  was  £281,357  and  the  expenditure,  £156,054. 
Governor  in  1928,  Arnold  W.  Hodson. 

FALL  RIVER.  See  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

FALL  RIVER  CONFLAGRATION.  See 
FTRE  PROTECTION. 

FARM  ACTIVITIES.  See  AGRICULTURE; 
AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK;  AGRICULTU- 
RAL LEGISLATION;  AGRICULTURE,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF;  COOPERATION;  ETC. 

FARM  BOARD.  See  AGRICULTURE;  AGRICUL- 
TURAL LEGISLATION. 

FARM  BUREAUS,  FARM  DEMONSTRATIONS, 
ETC.  See  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK. 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTES.  See  AGRICULTUR- 
AL EXTENSION  WORK. 

FARM  LAND  BAULKS.  See  FINANCIAL  RE- 
VIEW. 

FARMS,   FARMING-.    See  AGRICULTURE. 

FASCISM.  See  ITALY. 

FAYOLLE,  f  a'O'le,  MARIE  EMILE.  French  gen- 
eral, died  August  27,  at  Paris.  He  was  horn  at 
Ptiy  on  May  14,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  the 
iScole  Polytechnique,  where  he  specialized  in 
artillery.  Entering  the  army  he  advanced  in  rank 
until  he  had  become  brigadier  general  in  1910. 
At  the  opening  of  the  World  War  in  1914,  he 
had  retired,  hut  he  was  recalled  to  service,  and 
put  in  command  of  the  artillery  brigade  of  Vin- 
cennes.  Later  in  the  year  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  Seventieth  Division  of  Infantry. 
Early  in  1915  he  led  the  thirty-third  Army 
Corps,  and  he  fought  at  the  head  of  the  sixth 
French  Army  during  the  summer  of  that  year. 
From  February  until  July,  1916>  he  supported 
Petain,  wl^o  was  then  in  charge  of  the  armies  at 
Verdun.  Marshal  Fayolle  was  also  in  active  com- 
mand in  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  between  July, 
1916,  and  March*  1917,  and  he  was  sent  to  Italy 
as  commander  of  the  French  forces  in  fhe  fol- 
loAving  November.  He  was  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  allied  armies  including  two  Amer- 
ican divisions  between  Soissons  and  the  Chateau 
Thierry  July,  1918;  and  directed  the  second 
battle  of  the  Marhe  on  the  18th  of  that  month 
which  broke  Germany's  military  strength,  and 


precipitated  the  final  defeat.  After  the  Armistice 
Marshal  Fayolle  served  from  the  autumn  of  1919 
until  the  autumn  of  1920  as  head  of  the  commis- 
sion on  the  German  evacuation.  He  came  to 
America  in  1021,  as  a  representative  of  General 
Foch,  at  the  American  Legion  convention. 

FEDERAL-AID  ROADS.  See  ROADS  AND 
PAVEMENTS. 

FEDERAL  CAPITAL  TERRITORY.  A  ter- 
ritory of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  lying 
within  the  State  of  New  South  Wales.  Area  940 
square  miles ;  population  according  to  the  census 
of  1921,  2572;  estimated  June  30,  1927,  7535. 
The  bulk  of  the  territory  was  acquired  by  the 
Commonwealth  from  New  South  Wales  in  1911, 
as  the  site  of  the  new  capital,  Canberra ;  28  addi- 
tional miles  were  obtained  in  1917  as  the  site 
for  a  naval  college.  See  AUSTRALIA. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES 
OF  CHRIST  TN  AMERICA.  An  organiza- 
tion established  in  1908  by  28  Protestant  denom- 
inations to  act  for  them  in  matters  of  common 
interest.  At  the  end  of  1928  it  included  most 
of  the  Protestant  denominations  of  the  United 
States,  as  follows :  Baptist  Churches,  North ;  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention:  Free  Baptist 
Churches;  Christian  Church;  Churches  of  God 
in  •  North  America  ( General  Eldership )  ;  Con- 
gregational Churches;  Disciples  of  Christ;  Evan- 
gelical Church;  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America;  Friends;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church;  Colored  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America;  Methodist  Protestant 
Church;  Moravian  Church;  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America;  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  (South) ;  Primitive 
Methodist  Church ;  National  Council  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church;  Reformed  Church  in 
America ;  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States ; 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church;  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tist Churches;  United  Brethren  Church;  United 
Presbyterian  Church;  United  Lutheran  Church 
(Consultative  Body).  Of  these,  all  were  full  and 
official  members  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
Lutheran  Church,  whose  relationship  was  con- 
sultative, and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
whose  National  Council  cooperates  in  certain 
specified  areas  of  work.  The  total  number  of  local 
churches  included  in  the  constituency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council,  according  to  the  Federal  Census  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  1926,  was  136,- 
076;  number  of  clergymen,  116,644;  total  com- 
municant membership,  22,010,312. 

The  Council,  made  up  of  members  designated 
by  the  several  denominations  to  act  for  them, 
meets  quadrennially,  the  last  meeting  having 
been  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5-11,  1928.  It 
has  an  executive  committee  of  about  100,  meet- 
ing annually.  An  administrative  committee,  in- 
cluding at  least  one  official  representative  from 
each  of  the  denominations,  meets  monthly  in 
New  York.  This  committee  includes  representa- 
tives of  other  cooperative  agencies  carrying  on 
specialized  work  for  the  churches,  among  them 
being  the  Home  Missions  Council;  the  Council 
of  Women  for  Home  Missions ;  the  Council  of  the 
Church  Boards  of  Education;  the  American  Bible  . 
Society;  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Foreign  Missions;  and  the  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education.  The  Council  also  serves 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  church  and 
great  social  agencies,  such  as  the  American  Red 
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Cross,  the  Child  Welfare  Movement,  and  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Health. 

Special  tasks  of  the  Council  are  carried  on 
by  a  group  of  commissions.  The  Commission  on 
Evangelism  develops  a  united  approach  to  the 
evangelistic  work  of  the  churches.  The  Commis- 
sion on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  is  the 
centre  through  which  the  churches  deal  unitedly 
with  social  issues.  It  gives  particular  attention 
to  the  developing  of  better  relations  in  industry 
through  conferences.  The  Department  of  Re- 
search and  Education  issues  a  weekly  informa- 
tion service  discussing  contemporary  social  ques- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  Christianity  and 
makes  special  studies  from  time  to  time,  its 
outstanding  studies  in  1928  being  a  report  on 
the  bituminous  coal  situation,  and  a  study  of  the 
rural-urban  conflict  in  the  milk  industry  around 
Chicago.  The  Commission  on  Church  and  Race 
Relations  furthers  efforts  of  churches  in  promot- 
ing cooperation  and  good  will  between  the  white 
and  Negro  races  in  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
mission on  International  Justice  and  Good  Will 
endeavors  to  mobilize  the  Christian  forces  to 
abolish  war  by  building  up  effective  international 
agencies  for  cooperation.  During  1928  attention 
was  given  to  supporting  the  proposal  for  renounc- 
ing war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 
Other  Commissions  of  the  Council  deal  with  the 
following  subjects:  Christian  Education;  Rela- 
tions with  Religious  Bodies  in  Europe;  Religious 
Work  in  the  Canal  Zone;  Army  and  Navy  Chap- 
lains; Relations  with  the  Eastern  Churches. 

One  of  the  significant  recent  developments  of 
1927  was  the  initiation  of  the  Church  and  Drama 
Association,  organized  for  developing  the  co- 
operation of  all  religious  forces  in  support  of 
the  worthiest  productions  on  stage  and  screen. 

The  programme  of  the  Council  is  carried  on 
with  funds  contributed  in  part  by  individuals  in- 
terested in  the  work  and  in  part  by  appropria- 
tions from  the  various  denominations.  The  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  Council  is  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil Bulletin,  issued  monthly  and  furnishing  gen- 
eral religious  news.  The  officers  elected  for  1928- 
32  were:  President,  Bishop  Francis  J.  McCon- 
nell,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Chairman  of  Executive 
Committee,  Bishop  John  M.  Moore  of  Dallas; 
Chairman  of  Washington  Committee,  Bishop  Wil- 
liam F.  McDowell;  Chairman  of  Western  Com- 
mittee, Dean  Shailer  Mathews.  National  offices 
are  at  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York.  There  is  a 
Washington  office  in  the  Woodward  Building, 
and  a  Western  office  at  77  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago.  General  Secretaries  at  the  na- 
tional offices  are  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
the  Rev.  John  M.  Moore,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
McCrea  Cavert. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS,  See  BANKS 
AND  BANKING;  FINANCIAL  REVIEW. 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.  A  group 
of  states,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  under  th,e  protection  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, comprising:  Perak,  with  an  area  of  7800 
square  miles;  population  in  1921,  590,055;  cap- 
ital, Taipang;  Selangor,  3156  square  miles;  pop- 
ulation, 1921,  401,009;  capital,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
the  largest  city  in  the  federation  with  a  popu- 
lation of  80,000;  Negri  Sembilan,  2550  square 
miles;  population^  1921,  178,762;  capital,  Ser- 
emban;  Pahang,  14,000  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, 1921,  146,064;  capital,  Knala  Lipis.  The 
total  area  is  27,506  square  miles;  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1921,  of  1,324,890,  comprising  510,821 


Malays,  494,548  Chinese,  305,219  natives  of  In- 
dia, 5686  Europeans,  and  3204  Eurasians.  The 
males  greatly  outnumber  the  females  (853,528 
to  471,362),  which  is  due  to  the  large  number 
of  Chinese  and  Indian  immigrants.  The  estimated 
population  in  June,  1926,  was  1,476,032.  The 
movement  of  population  in  1924  was:  Births, 
39,512;  deaths,  33,585.  In  1926  there  were  46 
English  schools,  with  an  average  enrollment  of 
11,809  boys  and  2946  girls.  Vernacular  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  educational  department 
numbered  1076  with  an  average  enrollment  of 
56,087.  There  are  in  addition  many  vernacular 
schools  for  the  Chinese  not  maintained  by  the 
Government. 

Among  the  staple  products  are  rice,  coconuts, 
rubber,  sugar,  tapioca,  pepper,  gambier,  and 
nipa  palms.  The  main  industries  are  the  raising 
of  rubber  and  the  mining  of  tin.  In  addition  to 
valuable  timber,  the  forests  produce  resins,  canes, 
gutta-percha,  etc.  Besides  tin,  gold  is  mined  ex- 
tensively; other  minerals  found  but  not  worked 
in  quantities  are  lead,  iron,  copper,  manganese, 
silver,  zinc,  plumbago,  mercury,  arsenic,  and 
scheelite.  The  labor  force  engaged  in  mining  at 
the  end  of  1926  was  110,293.  The  imports  in  1926 
totaled  £19,861,136  and  the  exports  £51,937,399. 
The  chief  imports  were  rice,  opium,  tobacco, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  cotton  piece  goods,  petro- 
leum, and  machinery;  the  chief  exports,  rubber, 
copra,  and  tin.  In  1927  the  rubber  exports  total- 
ed 371,322  tons. 

The  revenue  of  the  States  in  1926  was  £11,963,- 
163  and  the  expenditure  £10,227,437.  The  public 
debt  on  Dec.  31,  1926  was  £9,355,000.  All  rail- 
roads in  the  Malay  Peninsula  south  of  Siani 
are  operated  by  the  Government  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States,"  which  also  owns  all  the  .lines 
except  a  stretch  of  120  miles  through  the  un- 
federated  Malay  State  of  Johore,  which  is  leased 
from  the  Johore  Government.  The  total  mileage 
of  this  system  at  the  close  of  1927  amounted  to 
1200  miles  of  rneter-gauge  track,  of  which  753 
miles  were  main  line,  161,  branch  line,  166,  sid- 
ings, and  120,  leased  line.  The  total  freight  traf- 
fic in  1927  amounted  to  2,463,185  long  tons,  as 
compared  with  2,259,005  tons  in  1926.  Railway 
operating  revenues  amounted  to  20,697,540 
Straits'  dollars  as  compared  with  19,622,027  in 
1926.  Other  revenues  derived  from  steamer  serv- 
ices, ferry  services,  docks,  etc.,  amounted  to  2,- 
317,975  dollars  in  1927,  as  compared  with  2,018,- 
516  in  1926.  Railway  operating  expenses  in  1927 
amounted  to  17,295,602  dollars,  and  other  ex- 
penses to  2,153,900  dollars,  in  comparison  with 
13,356,059  dollars  and  1,857,041  dollars  respec- 
tively. A  large  portion  of  the  heavy  expenditures 
for  1927  was  necessitated  by  repairs  to  areas 
damaged  by  floods.  These  figures  do  not  include 
capital  expenditure  in  1927  which  amounted  to 
6,439,767  dollars,  of  which  amount  3,538,574 
dollars  were  expended  for  railway  construction  in 
the  states  of  Kelantan  and  Pahang.  This  con- 
struction was  still  proceeding.  The  motive  power 
and  rolling  stock  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the 
year  consisted  of  206  locomotives,  4709  freight 
cars,  and  387  passenger  cars.  During  the  year 
8  locomotives,  56  freight  cars,  and  2  pas- 
senger cars  were  purchased.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  rolling  stock  was  good. 

The  States  are  under  British  protection  and 
the  British  Government  is  represented  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  who  is  e&- 
Qjf^cta  high  commissioner  for  the  Federated 
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Malay  States.  High  Commissioner  in  1928,  Sir 
Hugh   Charles   Clifford. 

FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  AMERICAN.  See 
LABOR,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF. 

FENCING.  The  fencing  competitions  at  the 
Olympic  Games  (q.v.)  afforded  the  high  lights 
of  this  sport  in  1928,  but  the  usual  annual  fea- 
tures in  the  United  States  also  furnished  keen 
rivalry.  Lieut.  George  C.  Calnan  again  won  the 
national  foils  title  and  was  placed  second  to 
Leo  Nunes  of  the  New  York  A.O.  in  the  epee 
contest.  Calnan  added  to  his  laurels  by  leading 
the  Fencers  Club  to  victory  in  the  national  foils, 
epee  and  three-weapon  team  championships. 
Nicholas  Muray  of  the  New  York  A.C.  won  the 
national  sabres  title. 

Yale,  Army,  Columbia,  and  Princeton  shared 
the  honors  in  intercollegiate  competition.  Yale 
won  the  foils  team  title,  with  her  Captain  Every 
victorious  for  the  second  year  in  succession.  Co- 
lumbia took  the  sabres  team  championship,  Nor- 
inan  C.  Cohn  of  that  university  winning  the  in- 
dividual sabres  title.  Tracy  Jaeckel  of  Prince- 
ton defeated  Thomas  Sands  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  a  fence-off  for  the  epee  individual 
title,  but  Sands  and  John  Hunrichs  succeeded  in 
retaining  the  epee  team  championship  for  the 
Army. 

FEBBATA,  GIUSEPPE.  An  Italian  pianist  and 
composer,  died  in  New  Orleans,  in  April.  He 
was  born  at  Gradoli,  Italy,  Jan.  1,  1865.  He  stud- 
ied in  Home  under  Sgambati,  Terziani,  and 
Leonardi  and,  as  winner  of  a  scholarship,  had 
the  fortune  of  becoming  one  of  the  last  pupils 
of  Liszt.  From  1885-90  he  made  tours  of  Italy 
as  a  pianist.  In  1892  he  came  to  Pittsburgh  as 
director  of  music  at  Beaver  College.  From  1909 
until-  his  death  he  was  head  of  the  piano  de- 
partment and  professor  of  composition  at  Tu- 
lane  University  in  New  Orleans.  An  opera,  II 
Fuoriscito,  received  honorable  mention  at  one 
of  the  Sonzogno  competitions,  but  was  never 
performed.  His  other  works  include  a  symphonic 
poem,  three  string-quartets,  pieces  for  orches- 
tra, four  masses,  and  numerous  works  for  organ 
and  for  piano. 

FERRIS,  WOODBRIDGE  NATHAN.  American 
educator  and  public  official,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan-,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
March  23.  He  was  born  at  Spencer,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
6,  1853,  and  was  educated  at  the  Oswego,  N. 
Y.,  Normal  and  Training  School  and  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
served  as  principal  of  a  business  college  and 
academy  at  Freeport,  111.  (1875-76)  and  of  a 
similar  institution  at  Dixon,  111.  (1878-79),  as 
professor  at  Eock  Eiver  University,  Dixon 
(1876-77),  and  as  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Pittsfield,  111.  (1879-84).  Removing  to  Big  Ra- 
pids, Mich.,  he  founded  (1884)  and  was  there- 
after president  of  the  Ferris  Institute.  He  was 
als6  president  of  the  Big  Rapids  Savings  Bank, 
After  failing  of  election  as  Governor  of  Michigan 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1904,  he  was  elected 
in  1012  and  again  in  1914.  In  this  office  he 
aroused  considerable  criticism  by  his  manage- 
ment of  a  strike  situation  in  the  Michigan  cop 
per  mines.  He  was  elected  United  States  Sena^ 
tor  for  the  term  1923-29.  He  was  put  forward 
as  a  Presidential  candidate  in  the  "preferential 
primaries"  in  his  State  in  1924,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Henry  F'ordt  by  a  narrow  margin. 

FERTILIZERS.  The  fertilizer  industry  was 
being  strongly  influenced  by  the  rapid  develop- 


ment in  production  of  synthetic  nitrogen  com- 
pounds and  of  various  concentrated  forms  of 
fertilizers.  As  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  for  1928, 
"the  present  trend  in  fertilizer  manufacture  is 
toward  the  more  concentrated  mixtures  which 
make  possible  substantial  reductions  in  trans- 
portation, sacking,  and  handling  costs.  These 
fertilizers,  in  turn,  call  for  more  concentrated  in- 
gredients, fertilizer  salts  in  which  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash  are  combined  with  the 
minimum  of  non-fertilizing  elements."  The  aver- 
age plant  food  content  of  mixed  fertilizers  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  was  steadily  rising 
and  approached  17  to  18  per  cent.  One  result  of 
this  was  that,  while  the  production  of  fertilizers 
in  the  United  States  had  remained  relatively 
stable  at  about  7,500,000  tons  for  several  years, 
the  actual  plant  food  supplied  by  them  had  shown 
a  marked  increase. 

Fertilizer  consumption  in  the  United  States 
was  far  below  the  potential  productive  capacity 
of  the  factories,  which  was  reported  to  be  12,- 
000,000  tons  of  complete  fertilizer  per  year.  The 
United  States  was  below  European  countries  in 
the  profitable  use  of  fertilizers.  It  was  estimat- 
ed that  nearly  6,000,000,000  pounds  more  of 
phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash  were  re- 
moved from  the  soil  of  the  United  States  than 
was  returned  in  the  form  of  manures  and  fertiliz- 
ers. The  general  introduction  of  more  concentrat- 
ed fertilizers  by  decreasing  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  handling  would  no  doubt  have  a  power- 
ful influence  in  increasing  the  use  of  fertilizers 
and  the  profitable  production  of  crops. 

The  latest  available  figures  indicated  a  slight 
decline  in  value  of  exports  and  a  decided  increase 
in  imports  of  fertilizers  by  the  United  States 
in  1928,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
Exports  of  rock  phosphate  remained  quite  stable, 
but  exports  of  superphosphates  showed  a  decided 
increase.  Imports  of  phosphates  showed  a  mark- 
ed increase.  Imports  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
increased.  Imports  of  both  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  increased.  There  was  a  de- 
cided increase  in  imports  of  synthetic  nitrogen 
compounds  and  like  products.  Exports  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  decreased.  Imports  of  potash 
fertilizers  increased.  There  was  an  increase  in 
exports  of  fertilizer  mixtures. 

Of  the  world's  production  of  pure  nitrogen 
(about  1,250,000  metric  tons)  approximately 
1,200,000  tons  is  used  in  agriculture.  Since  1913 
the  consumption  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  per  acre 
of  cultivated  land  had  increased  309  per  cent  in 
Denmark,  170  per  cent  in  Japan,  108  per  cent  in 
Italy,  80  per  cent  in  Germany,  67  per  cent  in  the 
United  States,  57  per  cent  in  France,  and  9.5  per 
cent  in  Great  Britain,  and  this  increase  had 
been  followed  by  profitable  returns  in  crop  pro- 
duction. This  result  had  been  made  practicable 
by  increased  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  various  forms  of  synthetic  nitrogen  com- 
pounds. 

The  world's  production  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, both  as  a  by-product  and  from  synthetic^ 
sources,  had  increased  steadily  during  recent 
years,  but  the  output  of  the  synthetic  product 
had  increased  and  was  still  increasing  much  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  the  by-product  and  nearly 
equaled  the  latter.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
world's  supply  of  inorganic  nitrogen  was  being 
derived  from  chemical  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air,  and  the  possibilities  in  this  direction 
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seem  almost  unlimited.  This  advance  had  been 
made  mainly  under  private  auspices  and  initia- 
tive. A  bill  providing  for  government  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  for  the 
production  of  power  and  nitrogen  compounds 
passed  the  Seventieth  Congress  shortly  before 
the  end  of  its  First  Session,  but  did  not  receive 
the  approval  of  the  President,  who  had  express- 
ed objection  to  any  disposition  of  the  plant  that 
would  place  the  Government  in  the  power  or 
nitrate  business. 

There  were  no  especially  noteworthy  develop- 
ments in  the  phosphate  industry  during  the  year. 
The  increased  use  of  fluorine  compounds  as  in- 
secticides has  called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  production  of  such  compounds  as  a  by- 
product of  the  phosphate  industry,  and  study 
is  being  made  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion. Progress  was  reported  in  the  development 
of  cheap  methods  of  producing  liquid  phosphoric 
acid  from  phosphates.  Discovery  and  exploita- 
tion of  phosphate  deposits  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  were  reported.  The  opening  of  large 
phosphate  fields  in  Transjordania,  which  may 
have  an  especially  important  bearing  on  agri- 
cultural development  in  Palestine,  was  reported. 

The  development  of  new  sources  of  potash  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  continues.  American 
production  had  increased,  although  relatively 
small — about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  world  produc- 
tion. American  imports  of  potash,  which  repre- 
sent an  annual  expenditure  of  about  $18,000,000, 
came  mainly  from  German  and  French  sources. 
Of  the  1928  world  production  of  potash  (1,650,- 
000  tons  of  K.O),  about  80  per  cent  comes  from 
the  mines  of  Stassfurt  and  Galicia  and  20  per 
cent  from  the  Alsatian  deposits. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  Sources  of  information  regard- 
ing progress  in  the  production  and  use  of  fer- 
tilizers are  numerous.  Attention  is  called  espe- 
cially to  the  following:  Current  progress  in  the 
fertilizer  industry  is  recorded  in  The  Fertilizer 
Review,  published  by  the  National  Fertilizer  As- 
sociation, at  Washington,  D.  C.  Statistics  of  the 
fertilizer  trade  and  industry  will  be  found  in  re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  and  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  subject  of  nitrogen  was 
discussed  quite  fully  from  an  industrial  stand- 
point in  a  series  of  papers  presented  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1928  (see  Congressional  Record,  Dec. 
6,  1928).  The  concentrated  fertilizing  materials 
which  were  being  imported  in  considerable  quan- 
tity from  Europe  are  discussed  in  Tennessee  Ex- 
periment Station  Circular  18,  Two  books  of  spe- 
cial interest  appearing  during  the  year  are  Hand- 
book of  Fertilizers,  by  A.  F.  Gustafson  (New 
York  and  London,  1928),  and  Fixation  of  At- 
mospheric Nitrogen,  by  F.  A.  Ernst  (New  York, 
1928).  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL. 

FESTIVALS.  See  Music. 

FIBIGrER,  fe'bi-ger,  JOHANNES.  Danish  pa- 
thologist, and  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
medicine  in  1926,  died  at  Copenhagen,  January 
30.  He  was  born  in  1867,  and  became  professor 
of  pathological  anatomy  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  in  1900i  After  first  devoting  him- 
self to  work  in  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis,  he 
engaged,  in  19 IS,  in  chemical  experiments  deal- 
ing with,  cancer,  tending  to  bring  the  study  of 
that  disease  more  into  the  field  of  exact  science. 
His  cancer  research  has  bee^i  termed  ith«f  greats 
est  contribution  to  experimental  Bpseclieiiie  in 
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recent  generations,  and  it  made  possible  the  fur- 
ther work  of  Yamagiwa,  Itchikawa,  and  Tsutsui. 
Dr.  Fibiger  was  vice  president  of  both  the  Danish 
Cancer  Committee  and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Investigation  of  Cancer,  and,  in 
1926,  he  was  made  rector  of  the  "University  of 
Copenhagen. 

FICTION".  See  LITERATUBE,  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN;  FRENCH  LITERATURE;  GERMAN  LIT- 
ERATURE; ITALIAN  LITERATURE;  SCANDINAVIAN 
LITERATURE;  SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

FIDELITY  INSURANCE.    See  INSURANCE. 

FIELD  ATHLETICS.  See  ATHLETICS,  TRACK 
AND  FIELD. 

FIELD  HOCKEY.  See  HOCKEY. 

FIELD  MUSEUM.  See  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

FIJI  ISLANDS.  A  British  Crown  colony, 
comprising  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  about  250  in  number  (some  80  inhab- 
ited). Area,  7083  square  miles;  population  at 
the  census  of  1921,  157,260,  of  whom  84,475  were 
Fijians,  60,634  Indians,  and  3878  Europeans. 
The  estimated  population  Jan.  1,  1927,  was  171,- 
644.  The  largest  island  is  Viti  Levu  (4053  square 
miles)  and  the  next,  Vanua  Levu  (2130  square 
miles).  The  capital,  Suva,  6n  the  south  coast 
of  Viti  Levu,  had  a  European  population  (in- 
cluding suburbs)  of  1741.  Coconuts,  sugar  cane, 
rice,  tobacco,  tea,  tropical  fruits,  beans,  sisal, 
and  hemp  are  the  principal  products.  Horses, 
mules,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are 
raised.  No  later  figures  for  trade  are  avail- 
able than  those  for  1926  when  the  exports 
were  valued  at  £1,740,427,  and  the  imports  at 
£1,480,945.  The  revenue  in  1926  was  £584,515; 
expenditure,  £535,957;  public  debt,  £153,550. 
The  total  tonnage  which  entered  and  cleared  in 
1926  was  1,357,907  tons  of  which  983,402  were 
British.  A  privately  owned  small-gauge  rail- 
way of  120  miles  runs  from  Tavua  to  Sigatoka. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  aided  by  an  executive 
council  and  a  legislative  council  of  which  the 
governor  is  president.  The  governor  is  also 
high  commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific.  Gov- 
ernor in  1928,  Sir  Eyre  Hutson,  IC.C.M.'G., 
appointed  1925. 

FINANCES.  See  PUBLIC  FINANCES,  U.  S. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW.  Notwithstanding 
that  business  in  the  United  States  was  somewhat 
depressed  during  the  forepart  of  1928,  financial 
operations  were  active  practically  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year;  while,  after  a  short  rest 
during  the  summer,  the  general  scope  of  the 
speculative  markets  acquired  an  unprecedented 
breadth,  which  was  maintained  practically  until 
the  close  of  December.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  year 
rates  of  interest  and  discount  were  exceedingly 
high,  both  speculative  and  investment  opera- 
tions continued  with  but  little  heed  to  the 
money  situation,  and  there  was  an  enormous 
amount  both  of  refunding  and  new  financing. 
Popular  interest  in  stock  and  bond  operations 
was  practically  at  high  point,  and  there  had 
been  no  preceding  year  in  which  the  activity  of 
stocks  or  the  variation  in  their  price  was  great- 
er, taking  all  in  all. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  OPERATIONS.  The  volume 
of  operations  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
reached  tlie  wholly  unprecedented  level  of  920,- 
000,000  shares  in  1928  as  against  577,000,000 
the  year  before*  while  the  total  volume  of  bonds 
popularity  as  stock  gained  it)  trans- 
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ferred  was  $2,935,661,100  as  against  $3,321,- 
000,000  par  value  the  year  before.  This  extraor- 
dinary breadth  of  trading  in  stocks  gave  rise 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  to  a  succes- 
sion of  immensely  heavy  trading  sessions  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  the  total  being  29  days 
on  each  of  which  a  total  of  1,000,000,  shares  or 
more  was  transferred,  while  included  in  this 
number  were  two  which  exceeded  5,000,000  each, 
and  six  that  exceeded  3,000,000.  The  tremend- 
ous turnover  of  business  kept  brokers'  forces 
keyed  up  to  the  utmost,  and  advanced  the  price 
of  seats  on  the  Exchange  to  the  level  of  $575,- 
000  before  the  close  of  the  year.  It  had  been 
predicted  by  some  that  the  very  high  level  of 
values  which  existed  at  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son would  result  in  sharp  reaction,  and  in  some 
classes  of  stocks  this  was  true,  a  decisive  set- 
back, for  example,  occurring  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer.  Nevertheless,  taking  the  year  as  a 
whole,  prices  not  only  did  not  react,  but  showed 
in  many  cases  enormous  gains,  even  above  the 
very  high  level  which  prevailed  at  the  opening. 
An  index  of  one  hundred  representative  shares 
showed,  at  the  high  point  of  the  year,  a  com- 
bined average  of  181.11  on  November  30,  as 
compared  with  a  low  of  141.11  near  the  opening 
of  the  year  on  February  20;  while  a  similar 
index  of  thirty  representative  bonds  showed  a 
quotation  of  102.22  at  the  high  point  on  Janu- 
ary 6  as  compared  with  98.60  at  the  end  of  the 
year's  dealings. 

Although,  at  the  opening  of  summer,  decisive 
reaction  had  occurred,  and  although  on  two 
or  three  other  occasions,  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  December,  sharp  recessions  had 
taken  place,  they  had  not  lasted  long  enough, 
nor  had  they  been  of  sufficient  breadth,  to  be 
regarded  as  being  much  more  than  corrective 
readjustments  designed  to  bring  about  a  better 
technical  position  in  the  market.  Save  for  these 
temporary  and  sporadic  changes,  the  progress 
was  steady,  and  was  due  to  two  principal  factors 
— the  continued  presence  of  an  almost  unlimited 
amount  of  lending  power  furnished  by  the 
member  banks  (and  eventually  by  the  reserve 
banks),  and  the  maintenance  of  an  underlying 
strong  base  of  profitable  business.  Influenced  by 
these  conditions,  there  was  a  far  larger  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  public  in  general  than  had 
ever  Before  been  exhibited  in  American  financial 
history.  The  announcement  of  unusual  stock 
dividends  by  a  few  corporations  and  a  great 
number  of  reductions  in  the  par  value  of  stock, 
resulting  in  profitable  "split-ups"  of  existing 
shares,  continued  to  maintain  the  popular  in- 
terest in  the  whole  situation,  and  if  anything 
to  broaden  the  general  interest  in  buying  both 
for  cash  and  on  margin.  The  presidential  cam- 
paign, which  had  been  viewed  with  some  doubt 
up  to  the  opening  of  November,  resulted  in  a 
way  which  was  considered  by  some  as  warrant- 
ing renewed  optimism  with  reference  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  toward  business,  and 
as  a  result  there  was  an  enormous  wave  of  buy- 
ing, wMcli,  immediately  after  the  election,  sent 
prices  vigorously  ahead  to  new  high  levels. 

Por  the  most  part,  business  (as  elsewhere 
seen)  was  Igood,  yet  it  remained  true  that  in 
a  number  ol  industries,  recovery  and  improve- 
ment was  only  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
result  was  that  in  such  businesses  as  coal,  some 
phases  of  the  textile  trades,  and  others,  prices 
of  shares  responded  very  slowly,  or  in  some  cases 


even  receded.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  enter- 
prises in  which  gains  were  continuous  and  size- 
able was  so  great  as  practically  to  offset  in 
the  popular  mind  the  discouraging  features  of 
the  outlook,  an  attitude  which  was  greatly  con- 
firmed by  the  improved  average  net  earnings 
of  large  groups  of  enterprises,  which  began  to 
become  known  to  the  public  toward  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year. 

Several  industries  showed  during  the  year 
very  decisive  power  of  growth  accompanied  by 
ability  to  command  better  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts, and  as  a  result  sharply  rising  values  for 
securities  representing  them.  Among  these,  the 
outstanding  example  was  perhaps  furnished  by 
the  copper  shares  which  reported  at  the  close 
of  the  year  a  fixed  price  of  17  cents  per  pound 
for  ingot  copper,  the  highest  value  of  the  metal 
for  a  number  of  years.  Since  at  that  price  almost 
any  active  copper  mine  in  the  United  States  can 
make  profits,  the  values  of  all  copper  shares  rose 
enormously,  some  of  them  doubling  in  value, 
while  a  few  had  even  greater  increases.  These 
increases  were  accompanied  by  higher  dividends 
and  extra  distributions  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  oil  industry,  a  similarly  positive  change 
occurred.  During  the  year  1927,  there  had  been 
overproduction  of  oil,  depression  in  the  prices 
of  oil  and  its  derivatives,  and  consequently  low 
levels  of  oil  shares  and  securities  generally.  At 
about  the  beginning  of  1928-,  oil  producers  had 
succeeded  in  "getting  together"  with  regard  to 
a  programme  of  "voluntary"  restriction  of  out- 
put, which  was  quite  successful  and  resulted 
during  the  year  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
"carry-over"  that  had  been  so  troublesome  a 
feature  in  the  industry  for  a  number  of  years 
before.  Accordingly,  oil  shares  rose  decidedly, 
upon  the  basis  of  good  prospects  in  the  industry, 
and  during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  earnings 
advanced  quite  distinctly.  A  good  many  oil 
shares  were  from  40  to  50  per  cent  higher 
at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning. 

Among  the  public  utility  shares,  earnings 
were  good  throughout  the  year,  while  the  prog- 
ress of  reorganizing  the  industry  brought  many 
mergers  and  regroupings  of  companies  with 
corresponding  financial  manipulation  and  ad- 
vances in  stock  prices.  In  this  group  also,  there- 
fore, there  were  not  a  few  enterprises  whose 
stock  actually  doubled  in  value  during  1928, 
largely  due  to  good  earnings  and  prospects  of 
financial  reorganization,  although  without  very 
much  increase  in  dividends  which  continued 
low. 

NEW  ISSUES.  New  issues  during  1928  con- 
tinued to  be  very  numerous  although  those  of 
foreign  origin  were  discouraged  by  reason  of  the 
high  rates  for  money  which  prevailed  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  so  that  there  was.  a 
reduction  in  the  latter  department  from 
about  $1,592,000,000  to  $1,426,000,000.  How- 
ever, the  increase  in  domestic  flotations  much 
mor\e  than  made  up  for  this  minor  reduc- 
tion in  foreign  bonds.  The  tendency  of  enterprises 
to  finance  themselves  by  suspending  their  bor- 
rowing at  the  banks,  and  instead,  placing  their 
new  capital  obligations  through  the  stock  and 
investment  markets,  continued,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  many  changes  in  capital  structure,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  in  the 
case  of  some  special  industries  necessitated  a 
very  special  amount  of  refunding  operations. 

According  to  the  compilations  of  The  Journal 
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SUMMARY    OF    NEW    FINANCING—  Continued 


Totals 


of  Commerce  of  New  York,  the  new  and  refund- 
ing issues  of  1927,  classified  by  type  of  issue,     p 

and  arranged  to  show  division  of  the  securities  o  o  TI  ^  QV7ear  1928 

among  major  industries  were,   during  1928,  as  New             Refunding 

shown  in  the  accompanying  table:  ^bH^b,4aW»!7    $370,621,045  $2,057,169,172 

Industrial   2,311,350,808        312,585,930    1,998,764,878 

SUMMARY  OF  NEW  FINANCING  Financial     1,200,528,333            1,000,000    1,199,528,333 

FOREIGN  Farm  loan        43,925,000          43,925,000 

Real  estate      539,089,500          37,168,500       539,089,500 

overnment  and  Municipal  ^^  ^  $9}691j606)499  $1,006,012,975  $8,690,693,524 

Bonds     $764,943,000         $786,630,600      

Bonds     $599,860,<ooro'0ra  $541,352,500  MOVEMENT   OF   GOLD.   During   the   year    1928 

Stocks    211,690,482           60,210,875  movements  of  gold  into  and  out  of  the  United 

n  .  .                     —     ••    ggi^  - —  — States  and  into  and  out  of  its  ownership,  con- 

Total     $811,550.482       $601.563,375  timied  to   be  large   atowfr  these  movements 

Total   foreign    .     $1,576,493,482     $1,388,193,975  were  much  more  pronounced  early  in  the  year 

DOMESTIC  than    during   the    later    months.    The    outward 

State  and,  Municipal  movement  continued  active  until  after  mid-year 

Bo^s     *923,&     $1W,fsU9  ^^^d^r^tS±±^SKS 

Bonds     $440,100,000       $785,508,500  to  %ures   furnished  by   the   Secretary   of   the 

Stocks    228,388,843             5,693,500  Treasury,  the  total  outgo  up  to  the  end  of  June, 

Total        ...              $668,488,843        $791202000  1928'  J*,8  about  280  million  dollars  while  sub- 

0        *ooo,*oo,o*o       *<»A,*u*fuuu  gequent   losses   brought  the  net   outgo   for   the 

Bonds     $1,352,577,325     $2,083,832,500  7ear  close  to  400  million  dollars.  The  Federal  Re- 
Stocks    1,075,212,892         321,465,882  serve  statement  already  elsewhere  presented  (see 

Total                             82  427  790  217      $2405298382  BANKS  AI™   BANKING)    shows   a  lOSS  in  holdings 

Total    ........     $2,427,790^17  ^$2,405,298,382  Qf  ^  reserve  banks  of  considerably  less  than  that 

Bonds        $768,534,837    $1,494,532,250  amount,  the  net  outgo,   as  compared  with  the 

Stocks     1,542,815,971         518,897,970  end  of  1927  being  not  more  than  150  million  dol- 

-                  ft        *«>moxoAo20  lars-  Ttese  foreign  shipments  of  gold  were  pri- 

Total    WnanM  mari1^  intended  for  ^  purpose  of  reestablishing 

Bonds     $201,757,190        $285,543,514  foreign    bank    reserves,    particularly    those    of 

Stocks 998,771,143          179,893,450  France,  which  took  about  257  millions,  and  of 

_  ,  ,                       *i  90Q  «>«  w        <fi4fic  dqfi  «B4,  Argentina,   which   received   about   131   millions. 

Total    vwmlt0an  Other    shipments,    such    as    those   to   Germany, 

Bonds     $43,925,000       $169,450,000  Italy,  Poland,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  grew  out  of 

Real  Estate  ^e  necessity  of  maintaining,  or  the  desire  to  re- 
Bonds     $527,895,000       $473,278,350  establish,  a  gold  standard  in  those  countries,  or 

Stocks    11,194,500           24,142,275  to  maintain  a  stable  rate  of  exchange  between 

Total     $539,089,500       $497,420,625  them  and  others.  The  flow  of  silver  to  the  eastern 

• countries  was  considerably  less  than  in  earlier 

Bond  total    . . .     $5,623,532,668    $8,487,358,663  months  and  on  the  whole  the  stability  of  gold 

Totaf  domestic  !       IliiIlliijoiT      slaoSlSel'jSo  holdings,   internationally  viewed,  was  consider- 

. ____ ably  greater   than   during   the   preceding"  year. 

Grand  total  .     $9,691,606,499    $9,597,662,615  federal   Reserve  banks   continued   the   practice 

PROPORTION  or  RBPTTOTMOTG  Of    "earmarking"    gold    in    the    United    States 

Foreign            New             Refunding            Totals  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  actual  shipment  in 

Gov't  and          Capital  those    cases   where    such    earmarking   furnished 

SUiCi"      $764943,000        $8,300,000    $756,643,000  an  acceptable  substitute  for  real  transfers.  In 

Corporate       811,'550,482         B^soolooo       575,050,482  the  following  table,  which  affords  a  survey  of 

Domestic  imports,   exports,   and  earmarking  the  national 

Gov't  and  movements  of  gold  imported  into,  and  shipped 

53ni?V.        923,940,316           923,940,316  - 

Bailroad          668,488,843        222,737,500        445,751,343  manned. 


GOLD  MOVEMENTS 


1928 

January 
February 
Marclx      . . 
April      .  . . 

May     

June 

July     

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Year    


Imports 

$38,320 

14,686 

2,683 

5,319 

1,968 

20,000 

10,331 

2,445 

4,273 

14,310 

28,000  fl 

24,940 

168,887 


Exports 

$52,086 

25,806 

97,536 

96,469 

83,686 

99,932 

74,190 

1,698 

3,810 

990 

22,000  « 

1,636 
560,759 


Excess 

imports 

or  exports 

—$13,766 

—  11,120 
—94,853 
—91,150 

—  81,721 

—  79,932 

—  63,859 

747 

463 

13,320 

6,000 

+  23,304 

—  391,361 


Gold 
Earmarked 

End 

of  month 

$193,919 

191,051 

155,251 

109,511 

136,050 

105,997 

45,050 

39,134 

40,334 

39,134 

64,134 

59,400 

59,400 


Monetary 
Gold  stock 

End 
of  month 
$4,373,000 
4,362,000 
4,305,000 
4,366,000 
4,160,000 
4,109,000 
4,113,000 
4,123,000 
4,125*000 
4,143,000 
4,124,000  « 
4,141,000 
4,141,0^0 


a  Estimated. 
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ESTIMATED   BALANCES  OF  INTERNATIONAL    PAYMENTS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,    CALENDAR 

YEARS  1926  AND  1927 
[In  millions  of  dollars} 

1926  (revised)  1927 


jE 
Items                                 t 

COMMODITY   TRADE                              ( 

Merchandise  exports  and  imports   (as  re- 

Ixports, 
visible 
%nd  in- 
visible 
credits) 

4,809 
92 
78 

11 
1 
19 

Imports, 
visible 
and  in- 
visible 
(debits) 

4,431 
70 
33 

5 
0 
25 
180 

Balance 

4-     378 
+        22 
4-        45 

4-          6 
4-        1 
—           6 
—      180 

Exports, 
visible 
and  in- 
visible 
(credits) 

4,864 
76 
60 

11 
4 
22 

Imports, 
visible 
and  in-     Balance 
visible 
(debits) 

4,184       4-     680 
55        4-        21 
29        4-        31 

54-6 
5—1 
22 
189        —      189 

Year's 
net 
change 

+      302 
—        14 

—       '  *2 

Ship    chandling,    ship    repairs,    and    ton- 

CS   IA      T    vp«i«!pls 

Total  of  commodity  trade              •  •  • 

5,010 

4,744 

4- 

266 

5,037 

4,489 

4- 

548 

4-     282 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

Freight  payments  and  receipts: 
Overseas  and  Great  Lakes  traffic  .... 
Railway  earnings  on  transit  traffic  .  .  . 
Payments  for  foreign  inland  freight  on 

111 
16 

166 
2 

20 

177 
6 
526 

190 

"*78 
253 

89 
46 

4 
70 

12 
1 

15 
10 

18 

4- 

4. 
4- 

4- 
4- 

55 
14 

20 
132 
1 
434 

69 

678 
190 

57 

78 
218 

160 
35 

43 
46 
71 
10 

12 
4 

'*8 
4 

125 

15 

"  'si 

5 
97 

89 

738 

57 
'  "35 

160 
46 

57 

*  "75 

80 

5 

15 
2 

22 

149 
3 

20 
197 
6 
567 

203 

*  "78 
241 

86 
43 
4 
70 

12 
1 

15 

10 

18 

4- 

4- 

4- 
4- 

24 

12 

20 
146 
1 
470 

89 

738 
203 

57 
78 
206 

160 
46 

29 
43 
71 
10 

12 

4 

*  *8 
4 

4-        31 

—           2 

—     "i-i 

—      *36 

4-        20 

4-        60 
—        13 

4-        14 
4-          3 

Tourist  expenditures,  Canadian  border  .  . 
Tourist  expenditures,  Mexican  border  ,.  .  . 

45 
5 
92 

69 
678 

Ocean-borne  passenger  traffic    (by    "sub- 

Yield  of  long-term  private  investments: 
Received    from    American    investments 

Paid    to    foreign    investors    in  '  United 

Yield  of  short-term  interest  and  commis- 
sions : 
Collected  from  foreigners  abroad    .... 

57 

Immigrant  remittances                 ...             . 

35 

160 
35 

46 
80 

5 

15 
2 

22 

War-debt  receipts  of  U.  S.  Treasury  : 

Other  United  States  Government  receipts, 
United  States  Government  payments, 
and  foreign  representation  here   .  .  . 
Charitable    and  missionary   contributions 
Motion-picture  royalties    "... 

Insurance  transactions   

Miscellaneous  minor  items  : 
Imports  of  Canadian  electric  power  .  . 
Foreign     subscriptions     to      American 
press     ... 

Patents  and  copyright  sales  and  royal- 
ties       

Cablegrams,      radiograms,      and      tele- 
phone   service     

Total  of  commodity  and  miscellane- 
ous   items    .          .    . 

6,558 

6,427 

+ 

131 

6,711 

6,212 

+ 

499 

4-      368 

MOVEMENT      OF      PRIVATE      LOH^-TERM 
CAPITAL 

New  American  investments  abroad: 
Foreign  securities  publicly  offered  here 
(par    value)     

1,305 

240 
116 

+ 

4- 

4- 
4. 

4- 

1,305 
182 

81 
40 

240 
115 

250 
72 
51 
286 

32 
636 

66 

*208 

63 

57 

200 
104 
51 
412 

28 
891 

1,558 

257 
161 

70 

4- 

4- 

1,558 
208 

63 
57 

257 
161 

200 
104 
51 
412 

28 
891 

70 

—      253 
4-        26 

—        18 
4-        17 

—        17 
—        46 

—        50 
4-        32 

4-     126 

_                         A 

4-     255 
—          5 

Deduct  for   "refunding  to  Americans" 
Deduct     for     American     underwriters' 

182 

81 
40 

Deduct  for  securities  issued  below  par 
Add  new   "direct  investments"   abroad 
by    Americans     

Add  foreign  stocks  and  bonds  bought 
from   foreigners   in   small  lots    .... 

Changes    in    previous    American    invest- 
ments  abroad: 
Bond-redemption      payments      received 
from    foreigners    

250 
72 
51 
286 

32 
636 

Sinking-fund   payments    received    from 
foreigners     

Resale  to   foreigners   of   direct   invest- 
ments       

Fordgn  stocks  and  bonds  resold  to  for- 
eigners       

New  foreign   investments   in   the   United 
States: 
Direct  investments    

American  stocks  and  bonds  sold  to  for- 

Changes  in  previous  foreign  investments 
in  United  States: 
Redemption     and     sinking-fund     pay- 
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ESTIMATED  BALANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL    PAYMENTS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,    CALENDAB 

YEARS  1926  AND  1927 — Continued 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 
192 S  (revised) 


Exports,  Imports, 
visible      visible 

Exports,  Imports, 
visible      visible 

Tear's 
net 

and  in-    and  in- 

Balance     atid  in-    and  in-    Balance 

change 

visible      visible 

visible      visible 

American    stocks    and    bonds 

(credits)  (debits) 
bought 

(cr&dite)  (debits) 

back  from  foreigners   

509 

_      509                             639       (539 

130 

Total  of  private  funded-capit; 

al  items     1,630      2,234 

—      604  &      2,014      2,685       —      671* 

—        67 

UNFUNDED    ITEMS 

Net  change  in  international  banking  ac- 
counts, as  revealed  by  questionnaire 


359 


4-     359 


TUBE  CASH  ITEMS  c 

Gold    

116 

214       — 

24       -f 

98 
26 

207 
183 

201 
23 

+ 

6 
160 

4-     104 
-f     134 

Changes  in  earmarked  gold    

50 

Total  of  gold  and  currency   , 

166 

238       — 

72 

390 

224 

+ 

166 

-f-     238 

Grand    total,    all   items    

8,713 

8,899       — 

186  * 

9,115 

9,121 

- 

Qd           . 

•+•     180  d 

a  Largely  a  deduction  from  American 
&  Estimated  "net  export  of  capital." 

tourist  expenditures. 

Observe  that  imports   (receipts)   of  gold  and  currency  appear  in  the  debit  column,  'while  all  other  entries  in 
the  debit  column  are  predominantly  cash  payments;  the  credit  column  contains  similarly  divergent  entries. 

d  Discrepancy,  due  to  errors  and  omissions.  Total  errors  would  probably  be  much  greater,  since  errors  tend 
to  offset  one  another. 


The  major  part  of  these  exports  went  to  the 
following  countries; 


Prance      $257,000,000 

Argentina     131,000/000 


Brazil 

United  Kingdom 

Germany    

Italy     

Uruguay     

Poland      


55,000,000 
41,000,000 
27,000,000 
20,000,000 
11,000,000 
8,000,000 


BALANCE.  As  a  result  of  a 
merchandise  balance  which  during1  the  year  gave 
to  the  United  States  a  net  credit  of  $1,040,000,- 
000  the  country  was  able  to  bear  gold  move- 
ments and  heavy  new  financing  with  compara- 
tively little  disturbances  though  the  rising  cost 
of  money  bore  witness  to  the  narrowing  of  the 
available  capital  margin.  The  estimated  Bal- 
ance of  International  payments  computed  in  1928 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  year 
1927,  furnished  the  background  for  these  changes 
during  the  past  12  months. 

COMMODITY  PRICES.  Prices  of  the  major  ar- 
ticles of  necessity  showed  very  substantial  sta- 
bility during  the  year  1928,  although,  of  course, 
the  usual  seasonal  fluctuations  were  to  be  noted 
as  well  as  some  changes  due  to  alterations  in 
business  organization  and  in  arrangements  for 
the  definite  fixing  of  values.  Prices  of  agricul- 
tural products  were  rather  more  stable  than 
during  preceding  years  and  on  the  whole  were 
more  favorable  to  the  farmer  class  in  the  ag- 
gregate. Wheat  (No.  2  Red)  was  reported  at 
the  close  of  1928  as  bringing  approximately 
$1.54%  per  bushel  in  Chicago  as  compared 
with  the  price  a  year  earlier  of  $1.49% 
to  $1.50%.  Cotton  showed  not  only  great- 
er stability  but  a  higher  average  level  of 
prices  than  in  1927,  At  the  opening  of  the  year 
the  quotation  on  middling  upland  cotton  had  been 
approximately  20  cents  and  during  1928  this 
figure  was  maintained  with  a  slight  advance 
to  approximately  20,55  cents.  Discussion  of 
methods  on  the  N.  Y.  Cotton  Exchange  had  led 
to  substantial  alterations  in  the  regulations  cov- 
ering deliveries  and  quotations  and  these  changes 
were  considered  favorable  to  the  fanner.  Espe- 


cially high  prices  were  realized  during  'the 
year  by  producers  of  meats  of  all  classes,  al- 
though some  reaction  occurred  late  in  the  sea- 
son. Family  beef  which  had  been  $33  at  the  close 
of  1927  was  quoted  to  $30  to  $31,  and  mess  pork 
which  had  been  quoted  at  $32  to  $34  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1928  was  approximately  $30  to  $31 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Nearly  all  agricultural 
commodities  were,  however,  higher  than  recent 
yearly  averages,  the  result  being  to  give  the 
farmer  a  distinctly  better  purchasing  power.  See 
AGRICULTURE  and 'articles  on  various  crops. 

Import  commodities,  such  as  rubber,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  others,  indicated  continued  disposi- 
tion to  decline  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  partly, 
as  during  the  preceding  year,  the  result  of  alter- 
ations in  foreign  methods  of  price  control.  On 
the  other  hand,  home  control  of  such  prices  of 
articles  as  copper  and  of  oil  made  very  decided 
progress  during  the  year  1928.  The  net  result, 
however,  was  to  leave  the  price  index  of  whole- 
sale prices  very  little  altered  as  an  average  from 
its  position  12  months  earlier,  the  index  for 
December  1928  standing  at  approximately  96,7 
per  cent  as  against  96.8  per  cent  in  1927. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE.  Efforts  toward  stabiliza- 
tion which  had  been  in  progress  in  various  coun- 
tries ever  since  1925  continued  during  the  year 
1928,  the  result  being  to  advance  the  movement 
for  monetary  reform  quite  materially.  Italy  just 
at  the  close  of  1927  had  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  fixing  the  value  of  the  lira  at  19  to  the 
dollar  and  the  process  of  defending  and  confirm- 
ing this  policy  in  application  was  vigorously 
prosecuted  throughout  the  fall  of  1928.  France, 
early  in  the  year,  made  known  her  definite 
stabilization  of  the  franc  at  approximately  the 
price  which  had  prevailed  during  the  preceding 
months  and  which  was  roughly  equivalent  to 
24  to  the  dollar.  Substantial  success,  at  least  of 
a  preliminary  sort,  was  attained  both  by  Italy 
and  by  France  in  the  maintenance  of  these  values 
during  the  year,  the  result  being  to  establish 
something  approximating  a  "pegging"  of  ex- 
change with  the  United  States  and  England. 
Inasmuch  as  a  similar  condition  already  pre- 
vailed as  regarded  marks  and  sterling  in  rela- 
tion to  dollars,  -fluctuations  in  foreign  exchanges 
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so  far  as  tlie  major  countries  were  concerned 
largely  disappeared  and  with  their  disappear- 
ance a  strong  tendency  to  greater  stability  in 
the  minor  exchanges  naturally  developed.  The 
accompanying  table  sketches  the  major  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  quotations  occurring  during  the 
year. 


tion  and  promised  further  extensions  of  credit 
if  needed  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Governor  Young  had  already  earlier  in  the  year 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  had  stated  that  he  had 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  brokers'  loans  were 
too  high.  His  general  attitude,  therefore,  was 


MONTHLY  HIGH  AND  LOW  CABLE  BATES  FOB    STERLING-,  FRANCS,  LIRE,   GUILDERS  AND  PESE- 
TAS DURING  1928 


Month 

January 

February 

March     . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August     . 

September 

October    . 

November 

December 


Sterling 
'yJi        Low 
$4.87V 


Francs 

High  Low 

$.0393%     $.0392: 

.0392! 

.0393 

.0393^ 

.0393' 

.0392: 

.0391 

.0390: 

^   .0390: 

.03911/e  .0390: 
.0391%  .Q390 
.0391%  .039  ' 


Lire 

High         Low 
$.0529%  $.0528 
.0530         .0528^ 
.0529%     .0527$ 
.05283/2     .05263/: 
.0527%     .0526$ 


Guilders 

High  Low 
$.4039       $.4029%  $ 

.40321/2  -4023 

.40291/6  .4022% 

.4035^  .4028 

.4037^  .4030l£ 

.4038%  .4027 

.40311/1  .4020 

.4020  .4008 

.4011%  .4008 

.4011  .4008 

.4018  .4010 

.4021  .4015 


Pest 
High 
.1736      $ 
.1713 
.1691 
.1684 
.1690 
.1672 
.1653 
.1684% 


.1640 
.1622 
.1632 


tas 
Low 
.1687 
.1688 
.1671 
.1658 
.1659 
.1628% 
.1644 
.1643% 
.1647 
.1609 
.16111/2 
.1614 


MONEY  RATES.  Money  rates  underwent  very 
unusual  and  extreme  fluctuations  during  the 
year  1928.  At  the  opening  of  the  year,  there 
was  already  some  indication  of  tightness  and  of 
scarcity  in  the  money  market  and  these  condi- 
tions continued  to  develop  during  the  first  half 
of  the  period.  The  upward  movement  of  rates, 
although  the  direct  outgrowth  of  steadily  in- 
creasing absorption  of  credit  in  connection  with 
stock-exchange  loans,  represented  the  conceded 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  banking  authorities 
in  the  successful  operation  of  their  policy  of 
maintaining  low  discount  changes  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  its  currency  reform  which  had  been  under- 
taken a  year  earlier. 

Light  was  thrown  upon  the  discount  policy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  during  the  years 
1927-28  by  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  filed  with  Congress  at  the  close 
of  1928.  In  this  the  Secretary  explained  the  low- 
rate  policy  of  1927  officially  for  the  first  time, 
saying: 

As  it  became  apparent,  first,  that  the  objects  of  tlie 
policy  originally  adopted  were  being-  accomplished,  and, 
second,  that  speculation  was  growing,  the  policy  was 
reversed.  From  the  middle  of  December  onward  the 
reserve  banks  stopped  offsetting  gold  exports  by  the 
purchase  of  securities,  and  allowed  gold  exports  to 
•work  their  usual  effects  on  the  credit  situation.  In 
January  the  system  went  further.  More  than  $100,090,- 
000  of  securities  were  sold.  Between  the  latter  "part  of 
the  month  and  March  1,  the  discount  rates  of  all  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  were  raised  frrom  3%  to  4 
per  cent.  The  loss  of  gold  by  export  and  the  sale  of 
securities  forced  the  banks  to  increase  their  borrowings. 
However,  the  action  taken  early  in  the  year  unques- 
tionably was  not  effective  with  reference  £0  speculation, 
partly  due  to  the  activities  of  powerful  groups  "of  spec- 
ulators, and  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  in 
general  believed  and  acted  as  if  the  price  of  securities 
would  indefinitely  advance. 

When  it  became  apparent  in  March  that  repeated 
increases  in  credit  were  again  taking  place  fo;r  specu- 
lative purposes,  the  Federal  Eeserve  System  resumed  its 
sale  of  securities  and  discount  rates  were  still  further 
increased  in  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August.  The 
discount  rate  at  all  Federal  reserve  banks  was  4  per 
cent  on  June  30,  1927.  One  year  later  the  rate  at  all 
Federal  Reserve  banks  was  4%  per  cent.  There  were 
increases  to  5  per  cent,  becoming  effective  from  July  11 
to  August  1,  1928,  in  all  Federal  Reserve  banks  except 
those  in  Kansas  City,-  Minneapolis,  Dallas,  and  San 
Francisco. 

During  the  autumn  of  1928  Governor  Roy  A. 
Young  of  the  Federal  Eeserve  Board  delivered 
two  addresses  before  organizations  of  bankers 
in  which  he  spoke  reassuringly  of  the  situa- 


regarded  by  many  persons  as  rather  favorable 
on  the  whole  to  active  stock-market  use  of  bank 
credit.  Apparently,  then,  the  position  of  the  re- 
serve board  was  not  such  as  to  offer  obstacles  to 
undue  credit  expansion. 

However,  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
board  could  not,  and  did  not,  prevent  a  progres- 
sively increasing  scarcity  of  money.  Call  rates 
steadily  advanced  after  mid-summer  until  at  the 
close  of  the  year  they  were  frequently  from  10 
to  15  per  cent,  the  highest  figure  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  being  about  12  per  cent.  This,  how- 
ever, was  rightly  regarded  as  an  abnormal  situa- 
tion for  a  country  with  high  financial  standing, 
powerfully  organized  and  possessed  of  the  great- 
est stock  of  gold  in  the  world.  An  anomalous 
phase  of  the  whole  situation  was  found  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  low  reserve  rate  in  the  west- 
ern districts  on  the  excuse  that  this  would  assist 
in  providing  cheap  money  for  the  farming  in- 
terests. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rates  at  reserve  banks 
had  no  particular  relationship  to  commercial 
borrowing  rates,  but  it  was  an  interesting  phase 
of  the  whole  situation  that  there  was  through- 
out the  year  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
banks  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  their 
loans  to  commercial  customers  at  about  the 
same  level  as  in  the  past,  taking  care  to  avoid 
anything  that  might  appear  like  an  attempt  to 
put  rates  forward  to  figures  that  would  appear 
to  Jhave  been  influenced  by  the  high  charges  pre- 
vailing in  the  stock  market.  There  was  there- 
fore, during  the  bulk  of  the  year,  and  espe- 
cially ^  during  the  latter  months  a  distinct  dif- 
ferential against  stock-market  transactions  so 
far  as  open-market  borrowing  was  concerned, 
notwithstanding  that  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  the  market  was  constantly  endeavor- 
ing to  draw  funds  away  from  the  interior  by 
the  offer  of  very  high  rates,  and  notwithstanding 
also  that  reserve  banks  maintained  consistently 
throughout  the  year  the  same  general  rate  of 
discount  and  same  discount  policy  both  with  re- 
spect to  loans  designed  for  stock-market  pur- 
poses and  loans  designed  for  commercial  ob- 
jects. 

The  unfavorable  conditions  which  had  develop- 
ed with  respect  to  farm-land  banks  during  the 
preceding  year  were  not  repeated,  but  some  amel- 
ioration occurred.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
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more  settled  banking  conditions  throughout  the 
agricultural  region  it  soon  became  clear  that 
farm  securities  were  beginning  to  recover  the  pre- 
ferred position  which  they  had  had  in  former 
years,  so  that  it  could  be  said  that  the  agricul- 
tural investment  field  was  decidedly  better.  On 
the  other  hand,  bankers'  acceptance  credit,  which 
had  been  a  favorite  form  of  lending  to  presum- 
ably choice  customers  during  preceding  years,  was 
seriously  abused.  On  account  of  the  great  dis- 
parity between  stock-market  and  even  commer- 
cial rates  on  the  one  hand,  and  acceptance  rates 
on  the  other,  the  volume  of  acceptances  was 
greatly  enlarged  in  the  endeavor  to  get  money 
out  of  Reserve  Banks.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  it  rose  to  a  record  high  figure  of  about 
one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  and  among 
other  effects  following  from  it  was  that  of  prac- 
tically driving  the  older  commercial  paper  out  of 
xise.  So  serious  did  the  abuse  become  that  toward 
the  close  of  the  year,  a  movement  was  begun  in 
the  reserve  system  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
rate  on  acceptances  to  a  level  equal  to  that  of 
commercial  paper,  a  situation  which  had  existed 
only  once  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  for  a  part  of  the  year  1920. 

In  the  investment  field  the  declining  yield 
of  bonds  and  preferred  stocks  which  had  been 
in  progress  during  1907  was  reversed,  and  dis- 
tinctly better  conditions  from  the  income  stand- 
point prevailed,  fixed  securities  tending  to  react 
in  quoted  value  at  the  same  time  that  they 
accordingly  yielded  a  better  net  income  upon 
the  investment  in  them.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  improving  earnings  of  many  compa- 
nies, this  situation  tended  to  give  to  the  inves- 
tor in  fixed-rate  securities  a  distinctly  better 
position  than  he  could  get  as  a  common-stock 
holder  insofar  as  the  latter  situation  gave 
him  a  speculative  opportunity  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  out  of  the  question.  Very  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  general  investment  posi- 
tion of  the  community  were  accordingly  charac- 
teristic of  the  year  1928. 

See  also  BANKS  AND  BANKING;  BUSINESS  RE- 
VIEW; PUBLIC  FINANCE;  TAXATION. 

FINBEISE^  NIKOLAI  FEDOROVITCH.  A  dis- 
tinguished Russian  musicologist,  died  at  Lenin- 
grad, September  20.  He  was  ,born  there,  Aug. 
5,  1868,  and  studied  music  under  PMlip  and 
Nikolai  Sokolov.  In  1894  he  founded  the  Musska- 
ya  Mu&yJcalnaya  G-atseta,  which  immediately  was 
recognized  as  the  most  important  musical  peri- 
odical of  Russia,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century 
was  definitely  established  among  the  world's 
most  scholarly  and  influential  musical  journals. 
After  retiring  from  its  editorship,  in  1918,  Fin- 
deisen  founded  the  Museum  of  the  Leningrad 
State  Philharmonia,  of  which  he  was  curator 
until  his  death.  His  life  work,  which  occupied 
him  for  forty  years  until  its  completion  in 
1928,  is  The  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Music 
in  Russia  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  to  be  published  in 
seven  volumes  (in  Russian  and  English).  The 
first  volume  appeared  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death.  He  also  wrote  several  books  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  the  work  of  Glinka,  a  J9fis- 
tory  of  Russian  Song  (1903),  History  of  the 
Petrograd  Section  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music 
Society  (1909),  valuable  monographs  on  Bargo- 
myzhsky,  Rubinstein,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Bessel, 
and  Smolensky.  He  edited  the  correspondence 
of  Stassov,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  con- 


tributors to  the  Russian  editions  of  Riemann's 
MusiJclexikon   (1901,  1916). 

FIM"E?  HENRY  BUCHAKD.  American  mathema- 
tician and  educator,  died  at  Princeton,  UST.  J., 
December  21.  Born  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Sept. 
14,  1858,  he  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
1880,  and,  after  receiving  an  A.M.  degree  in  1883, 
his  Ph.D.  degree  was  conferred  by  the  University 
of  Leipzig  in  1885.  Having  been  tutor  at  Prince- 
ton, 1881-84,  he  was  made  assistant  professor 
on  his  return  from  Germany,  and  in  1891  was 
appointed  Dbd  professor  of  mathematics',  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity,  and  as  dean  of  the  depart- 
ment of  science  from  1911  until  his  death.  He 
was  also  dean  of  the  faculty,  1903-12,  and  was 
acting  president  in  the  last  two  years  of  his 
office,  between  the  administrations  of  his  close 
associate,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  John  Grier  Hib- 
ben.  Williams  conferred  on  him  the  LL.D.  de- 
gree in  1909.  Dean  Fine,  who  was  president  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Society,  1911—12, 
contributed  many  articles  to  scientific  periodi- 
cals and  wrote:  The  Number  System  of  Algebra 
(1891,  2d  ed.,  1903)  ;  Euclid's  Elements  (1891) ; 
A  College  Algebra  (1905);  Coordinate  Geome- 
try, with  Henry  Dallas  Thompson,  (1909) ;  and 
Calculus  (1927). 

FI1TE  ARTS.  See  PAINTING;  SCTOPTUBJE; 
ART  EXHIBITIONS;  AJBT  MUSEUMS;  AKT  SALES; 
ETC. 

FIKLAKTD.  An  independent  republic  of  Eu- 
rope; formerly  a  grand  duchy  of  the  Russian 
Empire;  an  independent  republic  since  1917; 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Russia,  on  the  north  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Norway,  on  the  west  by 
Sweden  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Capital,  Helsing- 
fors. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  exclu- 
sive of  water  is  132,608  square  miles:  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1920,  3,364,807; 
estimated  Dec.  31,  1927,  3,582,000.  In  1927  the 
rural  population  was  2,962,000.  The  movement  of 
population  in  1926  was:  Births,  76,875;  deaths, 
47,526;  marriages,  22,695;  emigration,  6043.  The 
principal  towns  with  their  populations  in  1&27 
were:  Helsingfors,  221,000;  Abo,  63,000;  Tam- 
merfors,  53,000;  and  Viborg,  50,000.  The  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  religion  is  that  of  the  national 
church  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  be- 
longs, but  freedom  of  worship  is  granted  to  all. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15. 
For  elementary  education-  in  1926  there  were 
in  the  country  4548  elementary  schools  with 
220,274  pupils;  2552  lower  elementary  schools, 
with  64,052  pupils;  and  867  infant  schools 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  church  with 
96,035  pupils.  In  the  towns  there  were  1310 
classes  of  higher  elementary  schools  with  40,- 
091  pupils.  For  secondary  education  there  were 
116  lyceums,  leading  to  university,  2304  teach- 
ers and  35,537  pupils;  65  middle  schools,  with 
622  teachers  and  9206  pupils;  8  training 
colleges  for  elementary  school  teachers,  with 
114  teachers  and  1614  students;  6  training 
schools  for  infant  school  teachers;  and  51  high 
schools  for  the  people,  with  352  teachers  and 
2745  students.  There  are  three  universities:  One 
at  Helsinki,  with  308  teachers  and  3646  students 
in  1927;  and  two  at  Turku;  one  Swedish,  with 
39  teachers  and  172  students;  and  one  Finnish, 
with  25  teachers  and  302  students.  There  is 
also  a  great  variety  of  agricultural,  horticul- 
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tural,  forestry,  industrial,  and  other  technical 
schools. 

PRODUCTION,  Although  the  cultivated  area  of 
Finland  covers  only  6.1  per  cent  of  the  land, 
agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people 
of  the  Republic.  The  acreage  and  yield  of  the 
principal  crops  in  1926  were  as  follows:  Eye, 
565,283  acres,  302,490  tons;  barley,  272,103 
acres,  156,100  tons;  oats,  1,090,209  acres,  592,- 
726  tons;  potatoes,  171,139  acres,  851,008  tons; 
hay,  2,460,126  acres;  total  land  under  cultiva- 
tion in  1926,  5,292,723  acres.  The  livestock  cen- 
sus in  1920  showed  399,998  horses;  horned 
cattle,  1,860,479;  sheep,  1,413,697;  goats,  11,- 
076;  and  pigs,  390,536.  The  butter  production 
in  the  same  year  was  20,062  tons.  The  forests 
are  a  great  source  of  wealth,  Finland  being 
better  off  in  that  respect  than  any  country  in 
Europe  except  Russia.  Finland  had  in  1926, 
3526  large  factories,  employing  an  aggregate  of 
149,367  workers,  and  yielding  an  aggregate  prod- 
uct of  10,935,000,000  marks.  The  three  leading 
groups  from  the  point  of  view  of  output  were 
wood  industries,  paper  factories,  and  iron  and 
mechanical  works. 

COMMERCE.  Finland's  imports  in  1927  were 
valued  at  6,367,000,000  marks  and  her  exports 
at  6,322,000,000  marks,  showing  an  adverse 
trade  balance  of  45,000,000  marks.  The  leading 
exports  were  timber,  pulp  and  paper,  and  food 
obtained  from  animals;  the  leading  imports, 
cereals,  colonial  produce  and  spices,  and  metals. 
FINANCE.  The  proposed  Finnish  budget  for 
1929,  as  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public on  Aug.  20,  1928,  and  submitted  to  the 
Diet,  called  for  expenditures  of  4,232,300,000 
Finnish  marks  ($106,654,000),  of  which  the 
ordinary  group  accounts  for  3,491,500,000  marks 
and  the  extraordinary  for  740,800,000  marks. 
Total  income  was  calculated  at  4,206,200,000 
marks  ($105,996,000),  of  which  4,203,300,000 
marks  were  ordinary  revenues.  The  balance  was 
to  be  effected  by  a  transfer  of  26,100,000  marks 
from  the  cash  reserve,  as  against  a  balance  for 
1928  composed  of  161,500,000  marks  from  the 
cash  reserve  and  117,600,000  marks  from  a 
foreign  loan. 

The  1929  proposals  totaled  practically  the 
same  as  the  1928  budget,  which  was  4,233,100,- 
000  marks.  A  notable  improvement,  however, 
was  the  increase  of  265,200,000  marks  in  pro- 
posed ordinary  income.  Practically  all  catego- 
ries of  ordinary  revenue  show  increases  over 
the  1928  budget.  An  expected  increase  in  the 
tax  on  automobiles  was  calculated  to  raise 
revenues  from  that  source  by  25,000,000  marks,, 
to  a  total  of  30,000,000  marks,  all  to  be  used 
for  highway  improvement.  An  increase  of  22,- 
&00,OQO  marks  in  ordinary  expenditure  is  offset 
by  a  similar  decrease  in  the  extraordinary  ac- 
counts and  represents  largely  a  transfer  of  cer- 
tain; items.  The  proposed  budget  allows  1,007,- 
500,000  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  Communica- 
tions— 54,700,000  more  than  for  1928.  Of  this 
increase,  24,500,000  marks  were  to  go  for  con- 
struction and  upkeep  of  highways  and  bridges, 
the  total  appropriation  for  which  was  126,000,- 
000  marks;  2§,40€,OQG  marks  were  to  go  to 
the  railways;  and  2i600,000  to  posts  and  tele- 
graphs. Proposed  extraordinary  expenditures  for 
communications  amounted  to  272,300,000  marks, 
a  reduction  of  32,600,000  marks.  Of  this  amount, 
100,000,000  marks  were.foT  new  railway  build- 
ings, 79,000,000  for  rolling  stock,  13,000,000  for 


extension  of  the  telephone  system,  and  18,000,- 
000  for  grants  for  upkeep  of  highways.  At  the 
end  of  October,  1927,  the  total  foreign  debt 
was  2,236,029,000  marks  and  the  internal  debt, 
492,716,000  marks. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  State  Railways  of  Fin- 
land constitute  the  only  important  railway  sys- 
tem in  that  country.  Their  length  at  the  end  of 
1927  totaled  6358  kilometers  (195  kilometers 
double  track)  of  1. 524-meter  gauge,  of  which  1571 
kilometers  were  branches  and  sidings.  Operating 
revenues  amounted  to  836,181,015  marks,  of 
which  259,660,953  marks  were  from  passenger 
and  554,100,631  from  freight.  Other  revenues,  such 
as  telegraphs,  rents,  etc.,  amounted  to  22,419,- 
431  marks.  Operating  expenses  were  679,947,- 
094  marks,  liolling  stock  in  operation  at  the 
close  of  the  year  consisted  of  547  locomotives, 
19,484  freight  cars,  and  1301  passenger  cars. 
All  rolling  stock  receives  close  attention  and 
was  in  good  condition.  For  the  five-year 
period,  1926-1930,  the  Diet  passed  a  scheme 
of  construction,  which  when  complete^  will  cover 
840  kilometers  of  new  railways.  Of  these  plans 
for  new  construction,  an  appreciable  portion  al- 
ready has  been  carried  out.  During  1928,  work 
on  the  continuation  of  the  railway  from  Tornio 
(Tornea)  to  Karunki  was  finally  completed  by 
the  construction  of  the  Karunki-Kauliranta  line 
(51  kilometers)  and  its  inauguration  on  Aug. 
26,  1928.  This  railway  which  reaches  almost  to 
the  Arctic  Circle  runs  through  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Tornio  River.  Traffic  on  this  part 
of  the  railway  is  served  by  the  port  railway 
built  to  Roytta,  the  outer  port  of  Tornio.  Anr 
other  important  railway  opened  to  traffic  in  1923 
was  the  Joensuu-Outukumpu  line  (50  kilome- 
ters), which  joins  the  State's  rich  copper-mine 
districts  to  the  railways  of  the  country.  Of  other 
railways,  the  sections  Nurrnes-Kiehima  (125 
kilometers)  arid  Oulu(Uleaborg)  Vaala  (92  kilo- 
meters )  on  the  Nurmes  Oulu  Railway  were  open- 
ed to  traffic  in  1928,  as  well  as  the  section 
Viipuri-Avrapaa  (50  Kilometers)  on  the  Viipuri- 
Valkjarvi  Railway. 

GOVEENMENT.  According  to  the  constitutional 
law  of  July  17,  1919,  Finland  is  a  republic.  Ex- 
ecutive power  is  vested  in  a  president  elected 
for  six  years  by  the  votes  of  the  citizens  and 
in  a  ministry  appointed  by  him  but  responsible 
to  the  diet;  legislative  power  in  a  diet  con- 
sisting of  200  members  chosen  by  direct  and 
proportional  representative  election,  all  citizens 
who  have  reached  their  24th  year  possessing 
the  right  to  vote.  President  of  the  Republic  in 
1928,  Dr.  Lauri  Relander,  elected  Feb.  16,  1925. 
The  Council  of  State,  appointed  on  Bee.  17, 
1927,  was  as  follows:  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Juho 
Sunila ;  Foreign  Affiairs,  H.  J.  Procope" ;  Finance, 
Juho  Niukkanen;  Interior,  Matti  Aura;  Defense, 
Jalo  Lahdensuo;  Justice,  T.  H.  Malinen;  Edu- 
cation, Rev.  Antti  JK,ukkonen;  Communications, 
Dr.  Emil  Hynninenj  Commerce  and  Industries, 
Pekka  V.  Heikkinen;  Social  Affairs,  Kalle  A. 
LoMj  Minister  without  Portfolio,  Dr.  K.  T, 
Jutila. 

HISTORY.  During  the  year,  Finland  had  trouble 
enforcing  the  prohibition  law  which  had  been 
on  the  statute  books  for  a  decade.  Severe  meas- 
ures were  enacted  by  the  Government  to  cur- 
tail the  consumption  of  liquor,  which,  was 
stated  to  be  greater  than  before  the  prohibition 
act  was  passed,  The  familiar  phases  of  prohibi- 
tion, such  as  doctors'  prescriptions,  the  search 
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of  private  premises  without  warrants,  and  the 
obtaining  of  evidence  against  violators  of  the 
law  by  private  citizens,  and  the  destruction  of 
fittings  in  "speakeasies"  were  dealt  with  in 
Finnish  legislation  to  attempt  to  get  rigid  en- 
forcement. Certain  quarters  'Of  the  Finnish  press 
restated  that  old  truth  that  a  law  which  is  un- 
popular with  the  people  can  never  be  enforced. 

On  December  13  the  Agrarian  Ministry  of 
Dr.  Sunila  resigned  when  it  failed,  by  one  vote, 
to  receive  a  vote  of  confidence.  The  vote  was 
taken  because  a  postmaster  was  allegedly  ap- 
pointed for  political  reasons  and  because  the 
civic  guard  in  a  small  town  had  raised  its  flag 
011  a  building  in  defiance  of  the  city  council — 
an  act  which  the  Government  had  ignored.  On 
December  22,  Dr.  Oskari  Mantere,  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party,  became  the  head  of  the  following 
cabinet:  H.  J.  Procope,  non-partisan,  remaining 
as  Foreign  Minister;  A.  Kotonen,  non-partisan, 
Justice;  T.  M.  Kivimaki,  Interior;  A.  K.  Ca- 
jander,  Defense;  U.  Brander,  Agriculture,  with 
K.  B.  Linna  as  his  Assistant  Minister;  H.  M. 
J.  Relander,  non-partisan,  Finance;  L.  Ingman, 
Coalition,  Education;  J.  Castren,  Coalition, 
Communication;  K.  Jarvinen,  Coalition,  Com- 
merce; and  N.  A.  Manio,  Social  Affairs.  The 
party  affiliation  of  non-progressives  only  is  given 
above. 

FIRE  INSURANCE.  See  INSURANCE;  FIEE 
PROTECTION. 

EIRE  PROTECTION.  The  statistics  for  fire 
losses  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  showed 
a  slight  improvement  during  1928,  as  compared 
with  the  figures  for  1927  and  1926,  and  a  con- 
siderable improvement  as  compared  with  the 
record  of  each  of  the  years  since  1919,  being 
the  lowest  in  ten  years.  Inasmuch  as  the  in- 
dustrially created  values  increased  each  year 
by  great  sums  and  the  aggregate  value  of  prop- 
erty exposed  to  possible  fire  damage  was  vastly 
greater  than  it  was  in  1919,  the  encouraging 
features  of  the  situation  may  be  noted. 

The  1928  fire  loss  as  compiled  from  the  daily 
loss  records  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  (New 
York)  with  proper  adjustment  for  the  small 
and  unreported  fires,  reached  a  total  of  $301,- 
267,560,  as  compared  with  $320,595,000  the 
previous  year  and  $393,011,500  in  1926. 
During  the  latter  half  of  192S  the  fire  record 
receded  to  figures  much  below  the  normal  for 
some  years  past. 

The  monthly  record  of  fire  losses  for  the  past 
three  years  given  in  the  subjoined  table  from 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  affords  a  picture  of 
'  the  rather  startling  improvement  that  had  de- 
veloped since  the  fire-loss  peak  was  reached  in 
the  years  1922  to  1026.  The  three-year  monthly 
table  "of  fire  losses  is  as  follows: 


in  no  wise  justifiable,  and  represented  an  eco- 
nomic waste  of  national  resources  that  consti- 
tuted a  serious  drain  even  upon  a  wealthy  na- 
tion. 

Figures  on  a  somewhat  different  basis  are 
annually  announced  by  the  Committee  on  Sta- 
tistics and  Origin  of  Fires  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  and  are  given  herewith 
for  a  period  of  years. 

FIRE  LOSSES  BY  YEARS 


January 
February    .  . 
March     .... 
April     
May 

1926 
$41,118,750 
30,963,750 
42,854,600 
52,408,400 
32  764  200 

1927 
$37,910,000 
26,285,000 
26,807,600 
39,720,000 
20  713  000 

1928 
$43.260,800 
41,105,400 
30,377.000 
25,980,600 
23  202  000 

June     
July    

28,676,000 
31  723  400 

25^481,200 
24  248  600 

Il',l23,000 
17  106  400 

August 
September     . 
October     .  .  . 
NoTember     * 
December 

27,833,400 
19,300,000 
14,877,000 
26,724,400 
43,757,600 

24,299,800 
21,875,000 
22,326,600 
18,992,200 
31,935,400 

17,723,600 
,  17;i82,,800 
22,414,160 
20,587,800 
31,204,000 

Total     .  .  . 

$393,011,500 

$320,595,6'0'0 

$301,267,560 

1927 

$472,933,969 

1913 

$203,763,550 

1926 

561,980,751 

1912 

206,438,900 

1925 

559,418,184 

1911 

217,004,575 

1924 

549,062,124 

1910 

214,003,300 

1923 

535,372,782 

1909 

188,705,150 

1922 

506,541,001 

1908 

217,885,850 

1921 

495,406,012 

1907 

215,084,709 

1920 

447,886,677 

1906 

518,611,800 

1919 

320,540,399 

1905 

165,221,650 

1918 

353,878,876 

1904 

229,198,050 

1917 

289,535,050 

1903 

145,302,155 

1916 

258,377,952 

1902 

161,078,040 

1915 

172,033,200 

1901 

165,817,810 

1914 

221,439,350 

1900 

160,929,805 

While  these  figures  were  stated,  to  be  com- 
mendable for  the  reduction  shown*  they  were 


These  figures  represent  the  actual  reported 
loss  to  which  is  added  25  per  cent  for  unin- 
sured damage  and  destruction. 

The  very  welcome  decrease  in  fire  losses  in 
the  United  States  in  1928  and  1927  resulted 
not  only  from  improvements  in  building  con- 
struction and  stricter  local  requirements,  the 
results  of  which  were  beginning  to  be  felt,  but 
also  from  better  municipal  and  industrial  house- 
keeping, in  the  maintenance  of  cities  and  build- 
ings in  a  condition  where  the  fire  risk  was 
materially  reduced.  In  addition,  the  National 
Chamber 'of  Commerce  had  been  carrying  on  an 
important  campaign  throughout  the  United 
States,  while  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation had  maintained  a  field  engineering  sur- 
vey staff  visiting  cities  where  the  per  capita 
loss  had  been  over  $4.  The  work  of  these  organi- 
zations aroused  local  interest  and  secured  im- 
provements particularly  on  the  prevention  side, 
but  in  many  cases  the  need  for  improved  fire 
departments"  and  water  supplies  was  a  serious 
handicap,  particularly  as  many  cities  had  reach- 
ed their  tax  limits  and  extensions  or  improve- 
ments in  fire  or  water  service  were  beyond  their 
means.  In  many  cases  lack  of  pension  systems 
for  the  personnel  of  the  fire  department  required 
the  retaining  of  superannuated  firemen  who  were 
neither  physically  nor  mentally  able  to  deal  with 
the  conditions  developing  at  a  serious  fire. 

In  an  interesting  analysis  made  by  the  Actu- 
arial Bureau  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  for  the  year  1927,  it  was  stated 
that  the  fire  loss  in  that  year  had  been  reduced 
to,  $472,933,969  from  $551,980,751  in  1926. 
These  returns  were  based  on  actual  returns  on  ' 
losses  for  1927  amounting  to  $378,347,175,  and 
$449,584,601  for  1926  to  which  as  usual  25  per 
cent  was  added  for  unreported  losses.  While 
this  indicated  an  improvement,  it  was  really  a 
very  serious  question,  and  an  examination  of 
the  conditions  revealed  the  fact  that  as  a  result 
of  types  of  building  construction  permitted,  al- 
most every  city  was  at  the  menace  of  possible 
conflagrations  that  might  involve  a  fire  damage 
of  many  million  dollars.  Unquestionably,  there 
had  Been  an  improvement  in  this  field,  yet 
thousands  of  structures  were  erected  each  year 
that  were  unsafe  from  the  standpoint  of  fire. 
The  second,  great  risk  was  the  general  careless- 
ness of  tfte  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
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third  was  the  inadequate  fire  protection  in 
many  localities  which  might  involve  insufficient 
water  supply,  low  pressure,  untrained  or  in- 
adequate personnel  lack  of  hose,  obsolete  or 
inadequate  apparatus,  or  in  rural  districts  the 
utter  absence  of  fire  protection. 

The  Actuarial  Bureau  in  its  analysis  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  figures  recorded  a  sav- 
ing of  $9,120,696  in  fire  losses  from  lightning 
over  1926,  the  figures  for  the  two  years  being  $9,- 
084,630  and  $18,205,326.  Next  in  order  came  ex- 
posure (including  conflagrations)  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  $8,991,807,  the  figures  for  the  two  years 
being  $45,082,747  and  $54,074,554,  respectively. 
Stoves,  furnaces,  boilers,  and  their  pipes  decreas- 
ed from  $21,977,114  in  1926  to  $17,986,432  in 
1927,  or  a  reduction  of  $3,990,682.  Defective  chim- 
neys and  Hues  in  1927  caused  losses  of  $19,523,- 
904,  or  a  decrease  of  $3,587,714  from  $23,111,618 
in  1926.  Sparks  on  roofs  as  a  cause  of  fire  decreas- 
ed from  $14,172,947  in  1926  to  $11,256,303  in 
1927,  or  a  reduction  of  $2,916,644.  Sparks  from 
combustion  accounted  for  $4,121,148  fire  loss  in 
1927  as  against  $6,343,519  in  1926,  a  reduction 
of  $2,222,371.  There  was  a  decrease  in  fire  loss 
from  petroleum  and  its  products,  which  in  1926 
accounted  for  fire  losses  totaling  $14,978,599 
and  $12,691,718  in  1927.  Spontaneous  combus- 
tion was  responsible  for  $13,640,804  fire  loss  in 
1927  as  against  $15,498,812  in  1926,  a  saving  of 
$1,858,018. 

REPORTED  FIRE  LOSSES— 1927 

ACTUARIAL      BUEBAU      NATIONAL     BOARD      fflBE      ITKTOER- 
WEITEBS 

Alabama      ——^  ^470,182 

Arizona     900,536 

Arkansas    4,710,283 

California 20,000,272 

Colorado      , 2,117,429 

Connecticut 5,755,693 

Delaware 561,821 

District  of  Columbia 806,344 

Florida      7,602,780 

Georgia     6,662,001 

Idaho      942,426 

Illinois      27,940,545 

Indiana     8,920,949 

Cowa 5,424,164 

Kansas      3,898,337 

Kentucky      6,518,358 

Louisiana 6,933,711 

Maine     3,870,172 

Maryland      3,785,401 

Massachusetts     19,887,677 

Michigan    16,367,390 

Minnesota     7,180,063 

Mississippi      5,332,890 

Missouri      11,143,069 

Montana 1,678,420 

Nebraska 2,920,494 

Nevada      281,317 

New  Hampshire    1,997,797 

New  Jersey 17,450,048 

New   Mexico    585,295 

New  York    48,559,113 

North   Carolina    6,569,743 

North    Dakota    1,914,089 

Ohio      16,273,928 

Oklahoma     6,438,201 

Oregon , 3,110,627 

Pennsylvania      .  „ 26,632,697 

Rhode    Island 2,167,723 

South  Carolina 4,259,478 

South  Dakota 1,473,522 

Tennessee     7,643,290 

Texas      17,401,085 

Utah 1,338,746 

Vermont 872,021 

Virginia      5,145,424 

Washington 6,913,294 

West    Yirginia 5,484,186 

Wisconsin 7,052,535 

Wyoming    .  — 450,609 

United  States  total  1  ,,...„ $378,347,175 


The  totals  of  fire  losses  on  the  basis  of  in- 
dividual States  were  as  given  in  the  preceding 
table. 

Summarized  on  the  basis  of  causes,  totals 
were  reached  as  follows: 

STRICTLY   PREVENTABLE    CAUSES 


Defective      chimneys      and 

flues  

Fireworks,  firecrackers,  etc. 
Q-as,  natural  and  artificial 
Hot  ashes  and  coals,  open. 

fires  

Ignition  of  hot  grease,  tar, 

wax,  asphalt,  etc 

Matches — smoking  

Open  lights  

Petroleum  and  its  products 

Rubbish  and  litter 

Sparks  on  roofs  

Steam  and  hot-water  pipes 
Stoves,  furnaces,  boilers-, 

and   their   pipes    


1927 

$19,523,904 

893,663 

3,100,828 


1026 

$23,111,618 

718^942 

2,827,353 


5,171,491          6,851,460 


1,699,208 
29,345,929 

3,578,701 
12,691,718 

1,035,454 

11,256,303 

184,931 


1,880,240 
30,160^33 

3,142,172 
14,978,599 

1,809,136 

14,172,947 

395,640 


17,986,432        21,977,114 


PARTLY  PREVENTABLE  CAUSES 

Electricity     12,360,557  13,783,303 

Explosions 4,725,857  2,565,596 

Exposure     (including    con- 
flagrations)       45,082,747  54,074,554 

Sparks  from  machinery    .  .  5,812,466  8,324,071 

Incendiarism      2,403,615  2,202,492 

Lightning      9,084,630  18,205,326 

Miscellaneous  known   causes  3,408,359  4/191,737 

Sparks  from  combustion    .  4,121,148  6,343,519 

Spontaneous    combustion    .  13,640,804  15,498,812 

UNKNOWN    CAUSES 

Unknown    causes  (probably 

largely  preventable)    ...   $171,038,429  $202,369,737 

The  Fire  Waste  Council  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  referring  to  the  estimated 
losses  by  fire  in  1927  of  some  10,000  lives,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  deaths  from  fire 
30  per  cent  were  in  the  country  and  70  per  cent 
in  the  city.  Of  the  injuries  from  fire  16  per  cent 
were  in  the  country  and  84  per  cent  in  the  city. 
Of  the  deaths  from  fire,  31  per  cent  were  chil- 
dren under  10  years  of  age  and  of  the  injuries, 
13  per  cent  fall  in  the  same  class.  Of  the  deaths 
by  fire,  67  per  cent  occurred  in  dwellings  as  did 
46  per  cent  of  the  injuries;  29  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  and  16  per  cent  of  the  injuries  resulted 
from  fires  ignited  by  open  flames.  Defective  heat- 
ing devices  were  responsible  for  16  per  cent  of 
the  deaths  and  11  per  cent  of  the  injuries.  Im- 
proper use  of  inflammable  liquids  produced  23 
per  cent  of  the  deaths  and  26  per  cent  of  the 
injuries. 

FALL  HIVEB  COISTEXAGBATION.  This  most  seri- 
ous conflagration  of  the  year  started  in  the  old 
Pocasset  Mills  in  the  early  evening  of  Feb.  2, 
1928,  and  destroyed  some  six  blocks  of  the  busi- 
ness centre  of  Fall  River,  Mass-.,  with  a  loss 
estimated  at  over  $6,000,000.  Notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  city  fire  department,  a  high 
wind  and  near  zero  temperature  soon  placed  the 
fire  out  of  control  and  it  raged  for  hours  pass- 
ing unchecked  through  buildings  of  inferior 
construction.  Twenty-two  cities  and  towns  with- 
in a  radius  of  50  miles  sent  aid  in  men  and 
apparatus,  contributing  41  machines  and  348 
men,  coming  over  the  road  in  from  12  to  90 
minutes,  the  last-named  figure  being  required 
for  three  motor  pumping  engines  from  Boston. 
Good  work  on  the  part  of  the  firemen  served 
to  prevent  even  greater  damage. 

Another  serious  fire  of  the  year  which  caused 
the  death  of  38  people  was  on  April  13,  1928, 
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when  a  gasoline  explosion  occurred  in  a  garage 
at  West  Plains,  Mo.  The  majority  of  fatalities 
were  in  a  dance  hall  over  the  garage. 

See  INSTJKAITCE,  under  FIKE  INSURANCE. 

FIUES,  FOEEST.  See  FORESTRY. 

FISHERIES.  See  ALASKA;  CANADA. 

FISHES.  See  ZOOLOGY, 

FISK  TOTIVEHSITY.  A  coeducational  in- 
stitution for  colored  people  at  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
founded  in  1866,  It  consists  of  a  liberal  arts 
college,  a  music  school,  and  a  graduate  depart- 
ment. The  total  enrollment  of  503  for  the 
autumn  of  1928-29  included  20G  men  and  297 
women.  Enrollment  in  the  music  school  was 
82.  The  faculty  numbered  35  and  there  were 
24  administrative  officers  and  assistants.  The 
library  contained  approximately  21,000  volumes. 
The  productive  funds  for  1927-28  amounted  to 
$1,289,678,  and  the  income  to  $395,939.  Thomas 
Elsa  Jones,  Ph.D.,  was  president;  Ambrose 
Caliver,  A.M.,  dean;  and  Jesse  F.  Beals,  treas- 
urer. 

FITCHETT,  WILLIAM  HENRY.  Australian 
editor  and  author,  died  at  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
May  25.  He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
went  with  his  parents  to  Australia,  and  was 
educated  at  Melbourne  University.  He  became 
a  Wesleyan  minister,  and  rose  to  the  presidency 
of  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Australasia.  He  was  also  principal 
of  the  Methodist  Ladies'  College,  Hawthorn, 
Melbourne.  He  wrote  many  books,  principally 
on  religion  and  English  and  Australian  history, 
and  was  best  known  to  English  readers  as  the 
author  of  Deeds  That  Won  the  Empire.  He 
edited  the  Australian  Review  or  Reviews,  Life 
(a  monthly  magazine  which  he  founded),  The 
Southern  Cross,  and  the  Melbourne  Dotty  Tele- 

^ECEED  mraoGEN  PRODUCTS.  See  FEE- 
FLAX.  The  flaxseed  production  in  1928  of  10 
countries  reporting  to  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture,  Home,  was  estimated  at  43,- 
700,000  bushels  as  against  53,754,000  bushels  in 

1927,  representing  a  reduction  of  19.6  per  cent. 
The  1928  production  was  also  13.1  per  cent  be- 
low the  average  production  for  the  five  years 
1922-1926.  The  yields  of  the  more  important 
producing  countries  outside  the  United  States 
were    estimated    as    follows:    India,    14,040,000 
bushels;  Canada,  3,499,000  bushels;  Poland,  3,- 
080,000     bushels;      and     Lithuania,      1,377,000 
bushels.    Argentina    and    the    United    Socialist 
Soviet  Republics,  the  principal  flaxseed  produc- 
ing countries,  together  with  Uruguay,  reported 
an  increase  in  area  over  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  crop  year  1927-28,  Argentina  pro- 
duced 79,446,000  bushels  and  Uruguay  1,954,000 

bushels.  ,.,•,     XT.    TT   a 

According  to  estimates  published  by  tne  u.  b. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  ilaxseed  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1928  was  19,32,1  000 
bushels  on  2,721,000  acres,  as  compared  with  a 
yield  of  25,847,000  bushels  on  2,837,000  acres 
in  1927.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1928  was 
7.1  bushels,  or  2  bushels  under  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  average  farm  price  on  Dec.  1» 

1928,  was  $2,01  per  bushel  or  15  cents  above 
the  corresponding  price  the  year  before.  On  this 
basis  the  total  value  of  the  crop  m  1928  was 
$38,857,000,  while  in  1927  it  was  $48,079  000. 

Of  nine  States  reporting  flaxseed  production 
in  1928,  the  yields  of  the  four  producing  the  bulk 


of  the  crop  were  as  follows:  North  Dakota,  8,- 
115,000  bushels;  Minnesota,  5,518,000  bushels; 
South  Dakota,  3,410,000  bushels;  and  Montana, 
1,666,000  bushels.  The  average  yields  in  these 
States  were  7.1,  7.6,  5.8,  and  8.5  bushels  per 
acre,  respectively.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1928,  the  United  States  exported  589,- 
173,000  pounds  of  linseed  oil  cake,  17,131,000 
pounds  of  linseed  oil-cake  meal,  and  2,221,000 
pounds  of  linseed  oil;  and  imported  18,112,000 
bushels  of  flaxseed  and  346,000  pounds  of  lin- 
seed oil. 

Flax  fibre  production  in  ten  European  coun- 
tries, exclusive  of  the  United  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics,  according  to  estimates  received  by  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome, 
indicated  an  increase  in  yield  in  1928  of  over  7 
per  cent  above  the  yield  of  1927  and  of  nearly 
21  per  cent  above  the  average  yield  for  the  five 
years  1922-26.  The  yields  of  the  principal  fibre- 
producing  countries  were  reported  as  follows! 
Poland,  164,106,000  pounds;  Belgium,  81,342,000 
pounds;  Lithuania,  including  hemp  fibres,  77,- 
162,000  pounds;  Latvia,  also  including  hemp 
fibres,  33,510,000  pounds;  The  Netherlands,  30,- 
865,000  pounds;  and  Czechoslovakia,  24,465,000 
pounds.  France  in  1927  produced'  48,579,000 
pounds.  Northern  Ireland,  10,976,000  pounds;  and 
the  United  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  which  pro- 
duce the  greater  part  of  the  world's  supply,  754,- 
865,000  pounds.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1928,  the  United  States  imported  6000 
tons  of  manufactured  flax  to  meet  its  fibre  re- 
quirements. 

FLETCHER,  FKANK  FRIDAY.  American  naval 
officer,  died  at  New  York,  November  28.  He 
was  born  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  Nov.  23,  1855,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1875.  Rising  through  the  successive 
grades,  he  was  commissioned  captain  in  1908, 
rear  admiral  in  October,  1911,  and  admiral  in 
March,  1915.  His  various  commands  include, 
the  torpedo  boat,  Gushing,  the  gunboats,  Eana- 
who,  and  Eagle,  the  cruiser,  Raleigh,  and  the 
battleship,  Vermont,  and  at  one  time  he  com- 
manded the  Newport  torpedo  station.  He  was 
appointed  aide  for  the  division  on  material  to 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  George  von  L.  Meyer,  in 
1910.  Admiral  Fletcher  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Third  division-  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in 
1913,  subsequently  commanding  the  Second  and 
First  divisions.  It  was  he  who,  being  in  charge 
of  the  naval  force  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 
from  February,  1913,  until  April,  1914,  seized 
and  occupied  Vera  Cruz  on  Apr.  21,  1914,  after 
President  Huerta's  refusal  to  salute  the  Ameri- 
can, flag.  Admiral  Fletcher  was  appointed 
eomniander-in-chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in 
September,  1914,  During  the  World  War  he 
served  on  the  war  industries  board  of  the  council 
of  national  defense,  1917,  and  also  on  the  gen- 
eral board  of  the  navy  and  the  joint  army-and- 
navy  board.  In  1925  he  was  appointed  to  Presi- 
dent Coolidge's  air  craft  board.  As  a  result  of 
his  experience  in  active  service,  Admiral  Fletch- 
er invented  a  number  of  firing  mechanisms,  in- 
cluding a  gun  mount,  and  a  rapid  breech-closer. 
He  was  awarded  the  medal  of  honor  for  dis- 
tinguished conduct  in?  battle,  and  also  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal.  He  retired  from  active 
service,  Nov.  23,  1919. 
FL03STZALEY  QTJABTET.  See  Music. 
FLOOD,  WILLIAM  HENBY  GRATTAN.  An  Irish 
organist  and  musicologist,  died  at  Enniscorthy, 
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Wexforcl,  August  6.  He  was  Iborn  at  Lismore, 
Nov.  I,  1859.  Chiefly  self-taught  in  music,  he 
began  his  career  as  organist  in  Dublin,  in  1877. 
The  following  year,  after  a  few  lessons  from 
Sir  R.  Stewart,"  he  became  organist  of  the  Pro- 
Cathedral  in  Belfast.  In  1882  he  was  called  to 
Thurles  Cathedral,  and  also  became  professor 
of  music  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Tullabeg. 
From  1890-94  he  was  professor  of  music  and 
classical  languages  at  St.  Wilfred's  College, 
Staffordshire.  In  1895  he  was  elected  organist 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Enniscorthy,  a  position 
which  he  filled  with  distinction  until  his  death. 
He  wrote  History  of  Irish  Music  (1895),  Story 
of  the  Harp  (1905),  Story  of  the  Bagpipe 
(1911),  Memoir  of  W.  V.  Wallace  (1912), 
and  also  John  Field,  Inventor  of  the  Nocturne 
(1920). 

FLOODS.  The  year  1928,  as  was  expected, 
witnessed  the  prompt  proposal  of  measures  of 
relief  for  the  two  great  areas  subjected  to  flood 
in  1927.  The  Mississippi  plans  were  actually 
under  way  with  an  appropriation  of  $325,000,000. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  an  ingenious  scheme 
was  submitted  for  meeting  the  Vermont  prob- 
lem which  promised  a  large  measure  of  secur- 
ity from  a  repetition  of  this  disaster.  Few  re- 
markable floods  were  experienced  during  the 
year,  perhaps  the  most  notable  being  the  London 
experience  which  exceeded  by  11  inches  any 
flood  in  the  265  years  of  such  records. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Following 
the  disastrous  flood  of  1927,  plans  were  proposed 
both  by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  and 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army.  As  far 
as  physical  characteristics  were  concerned,  the 
reports  differed  but  little,  whereas  in  estimate 
Of  cost  the  former  was  $775,000,000  while  the 
latter  was  only  $296,400,000.  The  principal  dif- 
ferences were  in  allowance  for  higher  and  more 
extensive  levees,  etc.,  and  in  an  estimate  for 
damages  for  private  property  taken  for  the  work 
and  for  which  the  Army  Engineers  made  no  al- 
lowance. 

Throughout  the  year  Mississippi  Flood  Con- 
trol continued  to  be  discussed  by  engineers  and 
others.  Engineers  in  general  confined  their  state- 
ments to  the  need  for  careful  consideration  of 
the  problem  rather  than  any  quick  acceptance 
of  plans,  and  to  urging  civilian,  engineering 
representation  on  the  flood  commission,  instead 
of  leaving  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
government  and  military  engineer  &.  There  was 
also  much  discussion  as  to  whether  the  work 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  the  States  immediately  concerned. 

The  Mississippi  problem  was  probably  not 
only  the  greatest  engineering  work  ever  faced 
bj-  any  nation,  involving  as  it  does  31  States 
and  20,000  square  miles  of  territory,  but  it  was 
an  extremely  difficult  and  complicated  problem. 
While  the  levees  already  built  had  prevented 
much  of  the  former  inundations  due  to  ordinary 
floods,  the  flood  of  1927,  the  greatest  on  record, 
made  it  clear  that  thev  do  not  provide  a  suffi- 
cient channel,  a  large  enough  cross-section,  to 
carry  off  the  highest  floods.  Some  twenty  major 
crevasses  or  breaks  in  the  levees  occurred  dur- 
ing the  1927  flood  and  many  square  miles  were 
inundated. 

Widening  the  main  river  channel  to  peak  load 
capacity  is  out  of  the  question  financially,  due 
to  the  fact  that  to  move  the  levees  back  a  few 
miles  would  involve  taking  the  most  valuable 


river  lands  and  would  also  require  great  and 
costly  works.  Such  a  plan  would  leave  normal 
flow  to  clog  with  silt  and  deposit  a  channel 
which  would  be  seldom  full.  Storage  reservoirs 
may  offer  a  means  of  reducing  the  peak-flood 
discharge  of  some  of  the  five  tributaries  of  the 
great  river,  but  all  plans  so  far  proposed  are 
based  on  providing  what  may  be  termed  flood 
relief  channels  outside  the  present  channel  as 
defined  by  existing  banks  or  levees.  In  this 
way  normal  floods  will  be  kept  within  present 
channel  lines  while  floods  requiring  additional 
channel  section  will  be  spilled  into  relief  chan- 
nels. The  need  for  careful  studies  to  determine 
flood  possibilities  from  various  combinations  of 
floods  from  the  tributaries  of  the  river,  economic 
considerations  as  regards  the  conditions  in  the 
various  territories  to  be  benefited,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  locations  so  as  to  conserve  the  areas  of 
greatest  economic  value  make  the  problem  very 
complicated  and  in  addition  there  is  always 
present  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  the 
capacity  of  the  channel  in  the  course  of  time 
by  silting,  exact  data  on  which  are  lacking.  It 
would  appear  that  the  main  plan  must,  as  al- 
ready noted,  involve  deliberately  restoring  the 
natural  floodway  of  the  Tensas  and  Atchafalaya 
rivers  as  a  means  of  flood  relief. 

Final  action  was  taken  when  President  Cool- 
idge  signed  the  Jones-Reid  Bill  on  May  15,  pro- 
viding for  flood  relief  and  carrying  an  appro- 
priation of  $325,000,000.  The  work  will  be  prose- 
cuted "by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
Chief  of  Engineers.  While  in  general  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was  adopted, 
a  special  committee  consisting  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  the  President  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  and  a  civilian  engineer,  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  different  reports  and  to 
recommend  action  to  the  President,  who  was 
given  authority  to  decide  the  matter.  The  work 
includes  the. section  from  the  Head  of  the  Passes 
at  the  delta  to  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri.  The 
bill  stated  that  the  States  having  spent  large 
sums  in  providing  previous  levee  constructions 
which  failed,  the  cost  of  the  new  work  would  be 
met  by  the  Federal  Government.  Thus  a  new  era 
of  Federal  activity  in  the  field  of  flood  preven- 
tion was  inaugurated. 

While  General  Jadwin  was  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  C.  W.  Sturtevant  was  appointed  as  civilian 
engineer  to  the  board  of  review,  the  president 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  Colonel 
Potter,  who  was,  of  course,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  plans  of  that  commission,  was  abruptly 
retired  on  June  11,  and  Col.  T.  H.  Jackson  of  the 
Engineer  Corps  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
This  action  aroused  much  unfavorable  comment. 
Gen.  Potter's  advice  was  considered  of  vital  im- 
portance, but  his  sudden  death  on  August  6 
ended  the  controversy. 

VERMONT  FLOOD  RELIEF.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  Vermont  Flood  of  1927  (see 
1927  YEAE  BOOK),  causing  the  loss  of  84  lives 
and  over  $30,000,000  damage,  it  was  proposed 
to  construct  storage  reservoirs  which  will  serve 
the  dual  purpose  of  power  storage  and  flood  re- 
tention, A  committee  appointed  by  the  governor 
in  March,  1928,  submitted  plans  for  five  water- 
sheds— the  White,  Winoski,  Lamoille,  Missisquoi, 
and  Passumpsic — and  recommends  that  the  study 
of  this  plan  be  continued  to  cover  all  rivers 
within  the  State. 
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Briefly,  the  commission  pointed  out  that  the 
financial  situation ,  in  Vermont  was  such  that 
reservoirs  for  flood  retention  alone,  such  as  were 
used  in  the  .Miami  works  in  Ohio,  are  econom- 
ically impossible.  On  the  other  hand  estimates 
are  given  showing  that  reservoirs  for  power  pur- 
poses can  be  built  to  supply,  for  the  five  rivers 
mentioned,  some  280,000  horse  power — far  be- 
yond any  present  market  needs.  The  experience 
on  the  Deerfield  River  in  1927  showed  that  such 
reservoirs,  usually  at  low  level  in  the  fall  when 
floods  occur  and  hence  capable  of  storing  con- 
siderable flood  flow,  were  a  very  effective  means 
of  reducing  flood  discharge.  The  removal  of  a 
number  of  encroachments  which  obstruct  river 
channels  also  was  recommended  and  it  was 
especially  noted  that  the  reservoirs  must  t>e  un- 
der competent  control  and  operation  as  spring 
floods  are  not  infrequent  and,  should  a  flood 
occur  with  reservoirs  full,  the  effect  of  storage 
in  reducing  the  maximum  flood  rate  would  be 
lost. 

LONDON  FLOOD.  A  tidal  wave  or  bore  in  the 
Thames  Estuary  was  generally  accepted  as  the 
cause  of  a  flood  which  broke  over  the  Thames 
Embankment  at  London  and  did  considerable 
damage  as  well  as  caused  some  loss  of  life  on 
January  6-7,  1928.  This  was  the  first  time  such 
a  bore  had  ever  been  recorded  at  London  and 
was  the  highest  water  level  ever  recorded.  A 
barrage  across  tihe  Thames  below  the  city, 
which  would  have  prevented  such  a  disaster, 
was  dismissed  in  1906  as  impractical  and  some 
additions  to  the  embankment  probably  would  be 
made. 

THE  SAOEAMENTO  VAIXEY  FLOOD  OF  MABOH, 
1928.  Heavy  rains  during  March  23-27  over  the 
watersheds  of  the  Sacramento  Eiver  and  its 
tributaries,  especially  the  American  River  Basin, 
resulted  in  rapid  rises  of  the  rivers  of  the  re- 
gion, followed  by  widespread  floods.  On  the  25th 
the  unprecedented  stage  of  40  feet  was  reported 
from  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  north  forks 
of  the  American,  while  at  Folsom  the  American 
crested  at  26.8  feet,  equalling  the  record  of 
March,  1907;  North  Sacramento  became  inun- 
dated on  March  25,  and  on  the  26th  the  river 
at  Sacramento  crested  only  one-tenth  foot  below 
the  highest  stage  ever  recorded  since  the  great 
floods  of  1862;  by  the  26th,  large  areas  of  cul- 
tivated land  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  were  un- 
der water. 

The  floods  in  the  Sacramento  River  and  in 
some  of  the  Feather- Yuba  sections  did  not  equal 
those  of  March,  1907,  and  January,  1909;  and 
those  in  the  Mokelumne-Cosumnes  were  far  less 
serious  than  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  floods  of 
1911;  but  the  American  rose  higher  than  since 
1862.  All  streams  had  fallen  to  safe  stages  by 
March  29. 

The  floods  would  have  been  far  more  destruc- 
tive than  they  were  except  that  there  was  no 
snow  in  the  mountains  save  at  extreme  alti- 
tudes, and  even  there  it  was  less  than  normal; 
in  fact,  this  was  the  first  destructive  flood  known 
to  occur  in  the  central  valleys  of  California  to 
which  snow  water  did  not  largely  contribute. 
The  damage  at  North  Sacramento  was  over 
$100,000;  the  levees  protecting  Sacramento  held, 
and  no  overflow  took  place  there.  The  total  dana- 
age  caused  by  thesfe  floods  is  Estimated  to  have 
been  nearly  $740,000. 

OTHER  FLOODS  OF  1928.  As  ja  result  of  the 
unusually  heavy  rainfall*  in  June  "ea?st  of  the 


100th  meridian,  floods  occurred  over  most  of 
the  eastern  United  States  except  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States ;  they  were  most- 
ly moderate,  but  the  aggregate  damage  was 
large,  particularly  to  prospective  crops,  while 
those  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma  were 
quite  severe,  especially  on  the  St.  Francis  River. 

The  rise  of  1928  in  the  Mississippi  River 
reached  its  maximum  in  July,  with  stages  at 
several  points  exceeding  previous  records  for 
so  late  in  the  season.  Owing  to  the  advanced 
state  of  crops,  losses  from  overflow  were  very 
high,  the  total  reported  (in  all  likelihood  in- 
complete) amounting  to  $7,820,000.  This  in- 
cluded losses  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  parallel 
to  the  Mississippi  in  northeastern  Arkansas, 
where  the  flood,  already  high  from  the  rains  of 
June,  was  considerably  augmented  by  backwater 
from  the  Mississippi. 

Heavy  rains  over  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
United  States  in  August  and  September,  occa- 
sioned by  tropical  storms,  led  to  a  number  of 
remarkably  severe  floods,  with  high  stages  and 
great  destruction,  particularly  in  the  Carolinas 
and  in  Georgia.  The  flood  in  the  Altamaha  sys- 
tem of  Georgia  was  especially  severe;  on  August 
17,  the  Savannah  River  at  Augusta,  Ga.;  reached 
the  highest  stage  of  record;  and  records  were 
similarly  broken  during  September  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  C.,  and  at  Conway,  Mars  Bluff,  and 
Kingstree,  S.  C.  The  total  damage  reported 
reached  nearly  $8,500,000. 

Severe  floods,  particularly  damaging  to  crops, 
occurred  on  two  occasions  in  Kansas  during  1928 
—the  first,  following  the  heavy  rains  of  late 
July  and  early  August,  in  the  Smoky  Hill, 
Solomon,  and  Saline  basins;  and  the  second  as 
part  of  the  more  extensive  mid-west  floods  of 
November.  In  the  latter,  the  States  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  also  suffered  to  some  extent, 
though  not  so  heavily  as  Kansas.  The  November 
rises  resulted  in  losses  of  between  two  and  three 
million  dollars — principally  in  bridges-,  high- 
ways, and  matured  crops  and  eight  lives  were 
lost  in  Kansas. 

In  addition,  the  usual  number  of  minor  floods 
took  place  during  the  year. 


LOSSES   BY  J*LOOD  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES — 
1928 

Dramaffe  Reported  losses  a    Lives 

Atlantic    $10,459,688  "   5 

Gulf       (except      Mississippi 

River)     2,532,000  5 

Mississippi       (except      Ohio 

River) 20,507,525  8 

Ohio    9,579,150  4 

Great  Lakes    2,500 

Pacific    . .  1,132,351  1 

Total $44,167,214  23 

*  Probably  about  75  per  cent  of  actual. 

FLORIDA.  POPULATION.  A  State  census  was 
taken*  in  1925.  The  result  showed  a  total  popu- 
lation of  1,263,549,,  compared  with  968,470  by 
the  fourteenth  United  States  census  of  1920, 
an  increase  of  295,079  in.  the  five-year  period. 
The  estimated  population  of  the  State  on  July 
1,  ;1928,  was  1,411,000.  The  capital  is  Talla- 
hassee. 

AoMOtoifTXiBEi.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops -in  1927  and  1928: 
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Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Corn 

1928 

607,000 

7,891,000 

$7,891,000 

1927 

573,000 

7,449,000 

7,226,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

31,000 

3,875,000 

5,812.000 

1927 

29,000 

3,045,000 

5,633,000 

Sweet  potatoes 

1928 

28,000 

2,464,000 

2,834,000 

1927 

29,000 

2,668,000 

2,268,000 

Cotton 

1928 

101,000 

20,000 

1,790,000 

1927 

67,000 

17,000 

1,624,000 

Tobacco 

1928 

12,000 

9,221,000 

2,687,000 

1927 

8,800 

8,228,000 

2,865,000 

Hay 

1928 

92,000 

67,000 

1,261,000 

1927 

99,000 

67,000 

1,209,000 

Peanuts 

1928 

44,000 

25,300,000  i 

1,068,000 

1927 

44,000 

28,160,000  « 

1,042,000 

/-\ 

1928 

12,000,000  d 

25,800,000 

& 

1927 

8,200,000  d 

32,800,000 

Grapefruit 

1928 

8,000,000  d 

20,400,000 

1927 

7,200,000  d 

22,320,000 

a  bales,   6  pounds,  °  tons,  d  boxes. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  output  of  phos- 
phate rock,  forming  somewhat  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  mineral  production  of  the 
State,  was  slightly  less  in  1926  than  in  the 
year  previous,  being  2,708,207  long  tons  in 
1926,  as  against  2,929,964  in  1925;  in  value, 
$8,683,508  for  1926  and  for  1925  $8,789,070. 
Florida  continued  to  produce  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  phosphate  rock  of  domestic  origin. 
Stone  production  rose  again  sharply  to  6,785,- 
430  short  tons  in  1926,  from  4,026,790  in  1925; 
in  value,  to  $7,411,506  for  1926,  from  $4,687,- 
107  for  1925.  Sand  and  gravel  were  produced  in 
1926  to  a  total  of  $1,483,757.  Production  of  clay 
and  clay  products  increased.  Among  the  minor 
minerals  titanium  ores  and  zircon  were  actively 
produced.  The  mineral  production  of  the  State 
totaled,  for  1926,  $19,700,522;  for  1925,  $16,- 
625,699. 

FINANCE.  Expenditures  in  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments, 
$14,210,985  (of  which  $1,372,698  was  aid  to 
local  education)  ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $566,- 
149;  for  permanent  improvements,  $233041,662; 
total,  $37,818,796  (of  which  $22,252,223  was 
for  highways,  $2,696,272  being  for  maintenance 
and  $19,555,951  for  construction).  Revenues 
were  $27,390,541.  From  property  and  special 
taxes,  20.9  per  cent  was  derived;  from  depart- 
mental earnings  and  payments  for  officials'  serv- 
ices, 7.9  per  cent;  from  sale  of  licenses  and  from 
gasoline  taxes,  57.7  per  cent.  Property  valua- 
tion was  $786,054,528;  State  taxes  levied  there- 
on were  $5,926,584,  Net  State  debt  was  nil,  but 
the  State  was  under  contingent  liability  of 
$10,250,000  for  debts  of  the  Everglades  drain- 
age district. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  mileage  of  rail- 
road line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  was 
5707.97.  There  were  built  in  1928,  25.40  miles 
of  additional  first  track. 

EDUCATION.  A  constitutional  amendment,  pro- 
posed in  1927,  to  abolish  the  limitation  of  mill- 
age  tax  rates  for  school  purposes  was  brought 
before  the  voters  of  the  State  on  Nov.  6,  1928, 
for  their  approval,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
vote,  the  maximum  tax  limit  as  applying  to 
the  special-tax  school  districts  was  removed.  A 
report  on  the  educational  survey  of  the  State 
made  in  1927-28  was  published  late  in  the  year. 
The  school-age  population  of  the  State,  for  the 
academic  year  1926-27,  was  given  as  469,416. 
There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in 
that  year  370,729  pupils  j  332,396  being  in  ele- 
mentary and  38,333  in  Mgh-school  grades.  Ex- 


penditures for  public  school  education  in  the 
State  totaled  $37,918,357.92.  Salaries  of  teachers 
averaged  $123.60  a  month. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  Institutions  of 
the  State  devoted  to  the  care  or  cus'tody  of  per- 
sons were  not  under  centralized  control  of  a  single 
State  administrative  body  in.  1928.  They  includ- 
ed a  prison  farm,  State  hospital,  industrial 
schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  respectively,  a 
farm  colony  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epilpetic, 
and  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The 
Farm  Colony  for  the  Epileptic  and  Feeble-Minded 
had  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  311  patients,  their  number 
being  22,4  to  the  100,000  of  the  estimated  popu- 
lation of  the  State. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  Tamiami 
Trail,  a  hard-surfaced  motor  highway  30  feet 
broad  running  through  the  Everglades  from 
Tampa  to  Miami,  was  formally  opened  April 
25,  as  a  toll-free  thoroughfare.  In  traversing 
the  Everglades,  where  serious  road-building  dif- 
ficulties were  overcome,  it  opened  up  a  large 
body  of  previously  inaccessible  marsh  land  to 
drainage  and  agricultural  development.  Its 
opening  completed  a  belt  of  highway  encircling 
the  entire  State.  The  Overseas  Highway,  a  road 
between  Miami  and  Key  West,  was  opened  on 
March  3.  Pensacoia  became  the  terminus  of  a 
railroad  route  from  Kansas  City  opened  by  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  system  in  June. 
Experiments  with  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane, 
conducted  by  the  Dahlberg  interests  at  Clewis- 
ton  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee  for 
three  years,  were  reported  in  March  to  have 
produced  satisfactory  yields  of  a  cane  higher 
in  sucrose  content  than  that  of  Louisiana  or 
of  Cuba,  the  yield  running  as  high  as  60  or  80 
tons  of  cane  to  the  acre.  Some  7000  acres  were 
reported  as  under  preparation  for  additional 
planting.  The  Florida  Supreme  Court  in  Feb- 
ruary declared  invalid  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  1927  providing  for  an  issue  of  bonds 
for  the  State  purchase  of  the  Connors  Highway 
across  the  Everglades.  Governor  Martin's  plan 
to  finance  drainage  of  the  Everglades  by  the 
issue  of  $20,000,000  of  bonds  to  be  issued  under 
an  act  of  1927  by  the  Everglades  Drainage  Dis- 
trict was  upheld  on  March  27,  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  but  other  litigation  against  the 
plan  developed,  and  the  proposed  issue  of  bonds 
was  postponed.  The  correction  of  the  situation 
left  by  the  cessation  of  the  real  estate  specula- 
tions of  1926  continued  during  the  year,  A  tem- 
porary default  on  certain  of  the  obligations  of 
the  City  of  Lake  Worth  was  reported  in  Feb- 
ruary. Banks  with  an  important  total  of 
deposits  closed  at  West  Palm  Beach  in  June; 
a  large  building  association  closed  at  Miami  in 
January,  involving  three  banks  in  that  city.  A 
memorial  tablet  to  Pedro  Mendez,  offered  by 
the  State  of  Florida,  was  dedicated  at  Aviles, 
Spain,  in  July. 

The  West  Indian  hurricane  of  September  12- 
14  passed  into  southern  Florida,  where  it  oc- 
casioned the  most  severe  calamity  of  the  year 
within  the  continental  United  States,  in  re- 
spect of  loss  of  life.  The  waters  of  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee were  swept  over  neighboring  settled  lowland, 
notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Pelican  Bay.  Esti- 
mates of  the  local  Red  Cross  organization  placed 
the,  total  hurricane  mortality  in  the  State  at 
about  2300;  the  greater  number  of  the  victims 
were  drowned  in  the  Okeechobee  area.  Damage 
to  the  growing  citrus  crops  was  severe.  In  other 
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respects  tlie  material  damage  done  was  less  than 
that  occasioned  by  the  hurricane  of  1926.  The 
American  Hed  Cross  administered  relief  in  the 
stricken  region. 

BISECTION.  The  State  rendered  a  majority  of 
considerable  proportions  in  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  November  6  for  the  Eepublican  National 
candidates,  Hoover  and  Curtis.  The  popular 
presidential  vote  as  officially  reported  was: 
Hoover  (Rep.),  144,168;  Smith  (Dem.),  101,- 
764.  Florida  in  consequence  named  six  Repub- 
lican electors,  this  being  the  first  occasion  since 
1876  on  which  the  State  had  elected  a  block  of 
Republican  electors.  Several  members  of  the 
State  delegation  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention bolted  the  party  nominee,  Gov.  Alfred 
E.  Smith  and  campaigned  against  him.  Organi- 
zations of  what  were  known  as  Hoover  Democrats 
were  active  in  the  State  in  the  campaign,  urging 
the  defeat  of  Smith  and  the  support  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  ticket.  Doyle  E.  Carlton,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  was  elected  governor,  leading  his 
opponent,  the  Republican  candidate,  William  J. 
Howey,  by  a  somewhat  greater  plurality  than 
that  for  Hoover.  United  States  Senator  Park 
Trammell,  Democrat,  was  reflected,  and  four 
Democrats  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, three  being  the  incumbents  and  the 
fourth,  Mrs.  Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  daughter  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  Howey,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor,  obtained  votes  enough 
to  win  his  party  the  right,  which  it  had  not 
previously  held  under  the  State  election  law,  to 
hold  a  primary  election  in  the  next  following 
governorship  year. 

OFFICERS. 'Governor,  John  W.  Martin;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  H.  Clay  Crawford;  Treasurer,  W. 
V.  Knott;  Attorney-General,  Fred  H.  Davis; 
Comptroller,  Ernest  Amos;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  W.  S.  Cawthon;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  Nathan  Mayo. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court:  W.  H.  Ellis,  Chief 
Justice;  Associate  Justices,  James  B.  Whit- 
field,  Armstead  Brown,  Glenn  Terrell,  Rivers 
H.  Buford,  L.  W.  Strum. 

ELQBJDA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  for  men,  aft  Gainesville, 
Florida;  founded  in  1905.  In  the  autumn  of 
1928  the  total  registration  totaled  2155,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Arts  and  sciences,  586; 
commerce  and  journalism,  373;  engineering  and 
architecture,  341;  teachers,  315;  law,  252;  agri- 
culture, 151  ;  graduate,  82;  and  pharmacy,  62. 
The  summer  school  session  of  1928  had  a  regis- 
tration of  1683  men-  and  women.  The  faculty 
in  the  autumn  of  1928  numbered  150  (exclu- 
sive of  student  assistants  and  research  men). 
The  financial  condition  was  as  follows:  Operat- 


ing and  maintenance,  $789,122;  and  annual  en- 
dowment, $  10,000.  The  library  contained  59,122 
volumes.  A  dormitory  with  179  rooms  was  under 
construction  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  John  James 
Tigert,  LI/.D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  resigned  on  September  1,  1928,  to 
become  president  of  the  University  of  Florida, 
to  succeed  Albert  Alexander  Murphree,  LL.D., 
who  died  suddenly  in  December,  1927. 

FLOTATION,  PROCESS  OF  CONCENTRATION. 
See  METALLURGY. 

FLOTILLA  LEADER.  (Same  as  DESTROYER 
LEADER.)  See  NAVAL  PEOGRESS. 

FLUE  DUST.   See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL. 

FLYING,  FLYING  BOATS,  ETC.  See  AERO- 
NAUTICS. 

FOG-  SIGKKTALS.  See  LIGHTHOUSES. 

FOLG-ER,  WILLIAM  MAYHEW.  Bear  admiral, 
United  States  Navy,  retired,  died  at  Cornish, 
N.  H.,  July  23.  He  was  born  at  Massillon,  Ohio, 
May  19,  1844,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1864.  He  saw 
service  in  the  closing  months  of  the  Civil  War, 
in  the  Union  navy.  After  serving  in  the  various 
lower  grades  he  became  captain  in  1898  and 
rear  admiral  in  1904.  His  commands  included 
the  Quinnelaug  (1887-88),  the  Yorktown  (1894- 
95),  the  New  Orleans  (1898-99),  and  the  Kear- 
sarge  (1900-01).  He  was  inspector  of  ordnance 
at  the  Washington  JN'avy  Yard,  18SS-90,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  with  the  rank  of 
commodore,  1890-93,  and  lighthouse  inspector, 
1896-98  and  1901-04.  He  also  commanded  the 
Philippine  squadron  in  1898,  and  ^  until  1905 
the  cruiser  squadron  of  the  Asiatic  fleet.  He 
commanded  the  Asiatic  fleet  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  in  1905. 

FOLKLORE.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

FOOD  AETD  HTJTRITION".  POOD  PKCCES. 
United  States.  The  index  ntimber  for  wholesale 
prices  of  food  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  XI.  S.  Department  of  Labor  (Mo, 
Ldlor  Rev,,  vol.  27,  p.  236)  was  106.9  for  Sep- 
tember and  102.3  for  October,  1928,  an  appre- 
ciable increase  over  the  corresponding  figures 
of  96.5  and  100  for  1927  (1926  =  100).  Brad- 
street's  food  index  number  based  on  the  whole- 
sale prices  per  pound  of  31  articles-  for  food 
was  $3.29  for  the  week  ended  December  22,  as 
compared  with  $3.30  for  the  preceding  week, 
and  $3.38  for  the  week  ended  0ec.  24,  1927.  Com- 
bined retail  food  prices  as  shown  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics'  logarithmic  curve  of  monthly 
prices  of  43  articles  of  food  were  slightly  lower 
than  for  corresponding  periods  of  1927  through 
July.  The  August  and  September  figures  were 
higher  and  the  October  value  practically  the 
same  as  the  corresponding  1927  figures.  Of  the 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

[Pre-war  —  100  \ 
European  Countries 


Jear  anQ,  month    Austria 
(Vienna) 

1927,  Oct.  ....   120 

1928,  Oct 120  » 


Belgium  *>   Bulgaria    Enffland c   France 

(Paris) 

210  2,626  161  520 

215  2,682  «  157  1110* 


European  Countries  (continued) 


Germany      Italy    Netherlands  Norway 

(Milan) 

152  509  146  173 

152  138 A  *        148  163 


Other  Countries 


~cmd  month  Russia  °     Switzerland        -United  States  Canada  • 


1927,  Oct.  ...* 

1928,  Oet 


198 
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153 
153 


148 
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Australia         India            New  South 

(Bombay)  Zealand  Africa 

159                 148               143  "    It9 

149                 142               147 «  115 
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to  1921=100. 


« First  of  month  figure. 
tf  Revised  on  a  gold  basis. 
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individual  food  items,  increases  of  1  per  cent 
or  more  on  October  15  as  compared  with  October 
15  1927,  were  shown  for  17,  and  decreases  for 
19  of  the  individual  food  items.  Increases  in  the 
retail  prices  of  the  five  cuts  of  beef  included 
in  the  list  varied  from  15  per  cent  for  sirloin 
steak  and  rib  roast  to  32  per  cent  for  plate  beef. 
In  contrast  with  this,  there  was  a  9  per  cent 
decrease  in  pork  chops  and  3  per  cent  in  bacon. 
Other  items  showing  a  considerable  increase 
were  oranges,  11,  onions,  22,  and  navy  beans,  30, 
per  cent.  The  principal  decrease  was  one  of  27 
per  cent  in  potatoes. 

OTHER  COUNTIBES.  The  general  trend  of  retail 
food  prices  throughout  the  world  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  table  compiled  from  data 
reported  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  De- 
cember, 1928  (p.  859).  The  index  numbers, 
shown  on  the  preceding  page,  which  have  been 
constructed  by  the  various  foreign  statistical  of- 
fices, are  based  on  the  prices  of  a  number  of 
articles  of  food  weighed  according  to  different 
standards,  but  unless  otherwise  noted  referable 
to  the  original  pre-war  basis  of  100. 

NUTRITION  INVESTIGATIONS.  Factors  affecting 
lasal  metabolism.  The  nutrition  laboratory  ^of 
the  Carnegie  Institution,  Boston,  continuing  its 
extensive  programme  of  metabolism  research, 
published  during  the  year  a  number  of  impor- 
tant papers.  Supplementing  normal  basal  metabo- 
lism data  published  in  1919,  Benedict  (Am.  J. 
PJiysiol.,  vol.  85,  p.  607)  reported  additional 
data  for  27  men  from  21  to  89  years-  of  age  and 
33  women  from  18  to  58  years  of  age.  The  data 
showed  lower  averages  for  both  men  and  women 
than  those  of  the  earlier  series.  The  greatest 
discrepancies  from  the  various  standards  were 
found  in  individuals  of  unusual  configuration, 
suggesting  the  need  for  great  care  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  basal  metabolism  findings  for  de- 
termining medical  or  surgical  treatment  in  sub- 
jects of  unusual  shape  or  size.  The  metabolism 
of  the  oldest  male  subject,  a  well-known  surgeon 
in  excellent  physical  and  mental  health,  was 
much  higher  than  the  predictions  for  his^  age, 
suggesting  a  relationship  between  extraordinary 
physical  well-being  and  super-normal  metabo- 
lism. In  another  paper,  Benedict  (Am.  J.  Phy- 
siol,3  voL  85,  p.  650)  reported  basal  metabolism 
data  for  four  subjects  over  periods  of  many 
years,  showing  a  gradual  decrease  in  metabo- 
lism with  advancing  age. 

Monthly  observations  for  over  a  year  by 
Gustafson  and  Benedict  (Am.  J.  Physiol.,  vol. 
86,  p.  43)  of  the  basal  metabolism  of  a  group 
of  Wellesley  College  students  showed  a  tendency 
toward  low  values  in  winter,  followed  by  a  rise 
to  higher  levels  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
The  month  to  month  variations  in  the  same 
subjects  were  considerable, 

The  possible  effect  upon  basal  metabolism  of 
a  summer,  vacation  was  investigated  by  Benedict 
and  Finn  (Am,  J.  Physiol.,  vol.  85,  p.  665) 
through  basal  metabolism  determinations  on 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  nutrition  laboratory 
before  and  after  the  summer  vacation  of  one 
month.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected, 
there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  metabo- 
lism before  or  after  'vacation  in  all  but  two  of 
the  20  individuals  studied. 

A  greatly  simplified  form  of  portable  respira- 
tion apparatus  was  developed  by  Benedict  (Bos- 


ton Med.  Surg.  J.  vol.  197,  p.  1161)  for  use 
in  an  extensive  investigation  of  racial  metabo- 
lism in  various  parts  of  the  world.  With  the 
use  of  this  type  of  apparatus,  Steggerda  and 
Benedict  (Am.  J.  Physiol.,  vol.  85,  p.  621) 
found  the  basal  metabolism  of  brown  and  black 
subjects  in  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies,  to  be 
very  close  to,  although  slightly  below,  the  pre- 
diction standards  for  white  subjects  of  corres- 
ponding age,  weight,  and  height  in  temperate 
zones,  thus  suggesting  the  probability  that  the 
climate  and  diet  in  this  place  has  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  heat  production. 

A  more  extensive  series-  of  measurements  on 
male  Mayas,  workers  in  the  archaeological  ex- 
cavations at  Chichen  Itza,  Yucatan,  and  ^  on 
white  members  of  the  expedition  before,  during, 
and  after  a  short  stay  at  Yucatan,  was  reported 
by  Williams  and  Benedict  (Am.  J.  Physiol.,  vol. 
85,  p.  634).  The  measurements  on  the  white 
subjects  showed  that  the  subtropical  climate 
had  not  affected  their  metabolism.  The,  average 
basal  metabolism  of  the  native  subjects  was  5.2 
per  cent  above  the  standards  for  white  sub- 
jects. The  high  values  were  considered  of  par- 
ticular significance  inasmuch  as  there  had  been 
a  tendency  to  associate  definitely  low  metabolism 
of  various  races  with  racial  inferiority.  This 
would  appear  unwarranted  inasmuch  as  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Mayas  is  low  in  comparison  with 
that  of  Orientals  wnose  "basal  metabolism  is 
low. 

KTJTBITION  AND  GROWTH  OF  CHILDBBN.  A  com- 
parison by  Orr  (Brit.  Med.  J.  No.  3499,  p.  140) 
of  the  relative  value  of  whole  milk,  separated 
milk,  and  crackers  as  supplementary  school 
lunches  as  shown  by  the  growth  records  for  7 
months  of  groups  of  children  from  5  to  14 
years  old  in  seven  cities  and  large  towns  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  showed  no  benefit  from 
the  crackers,  but  marked  increase  in  growth  and 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  general  condition 
of  the  children  in  the  groups  receiving  either 
whole  milk  or  separated  milk.  The  beneficial  re- 
sults with  separated  milk  were  considered  of 
special  interest. 

A  study  by  Davies  (Mass.  Ayr.  Expt.  Sta,. 
Bull.,  241 )  of  the  dietary  habits  and  nutritional 
status  of  elementary  rural-school  children  in 
two  sections  of  Massachusetts  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  teeth  of  the  children  in  the  dairy-farm- 
ing section  where  the  milk  consumption  was 
relatively  high  were  in  much  better  condition 
than  of  those  in  the  cranberry-growing  section 
where  the  milk  consumption  was  low  but  the 
consumption  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  higher 
than  in  the  other  section. 

The  careful  supervision  of  the  diet  of  diabetic 
children  in  connection  with  insulin  therapy  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  study  the  growth  and 
nutritive  condition  of  children  tinder  favorable 
dietary  management.  A  study  by  Boyd  and'  Nel- 
son at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  College  of 
Medicine  (Am.  J.  Diseases  Children, 'vol.  35,  p. 
753)  of  the  height  and  weight  gains  for  periods 
of  from  3  months  to  4%  years  of  32  diabetic 
children  showed  the  growth  response  of  these 
children  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  so-called 
superior  groups  of  non-diabetic  children, ;  under 
less  careful  dietary  supervision.  Moreover,  Boyd 
and  Drain  (/.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.  vol.  ,90,  p.  1867) 
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found  that  all  of  the  28  children  who  had  been 
under  dietary  treatment  for  6  months  or  more 
showed  arrested  caries,  although  before  the  die- 
tary treatment  began  the  caries  was  definitely 
progressive.  These  findings  were  considered  of 
significance  in  indicating  the  dependence  of  den- 
tal caries  in  children  on  recent  dietary  inade- 
quacies and  the  possibility  of  checking  or  pre- 
venting caries  by  adequate  diets  such  as  fol- 
lowed in  the  dietary  control  of  diabetes, 

As  a  part  of  a  long-continued  investigation 
at  the  Nelson  Morris  Memorial  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  of  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital, 
Chicago,  to  determine  whether  occasional  fail- 
ures to  gain  in  special  nutrition  work  with 
undernourished  children  are  due  to  metabolic 
abnormalities,  Wang,  Kaucher,  and  Frank  (Am. 
J,  Diseases  CKMren,  vol.  35,  p.  856)  compared 
the  calcium  metabolism  of  10  normal  and  50 
undernourished  children  from  4  to  13  years  of 
age,  but  found  no  appreciable  differences  between 
the  groups.  A  similar  comparison  by  Wang, 
Hawks,  and  Hays  (Am.  J.  Diseases  Children, 
vol.  35,  p.  968)  of  the  protein  metabolism  of 
normal  and  undernourished  children  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  undernourished  child  is  able 
to  absorb  and  store  nitrogen  at  a  rate  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  normal  child  of  the  same 
weight  and  that  consequently  the  protein  re- 
quirement for  such  children  should  be  calculated 
in  terms  of  the  standard  weight  for  age  of  the 
child  rather  than  its  actual  weight. 

NUTRITIONAL  ANEMIAS.  At  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  important 
discovery  was  made  that,  for  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  iron  in  hemoglobin  formation  and 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  secondary  ansemia, 
traces  of  copper  are  necessary.  Earlier  studies 
by  Hart  et  aL  (J.  Biol,  Chem.,  vol.  65,  p.  67) 
had  shown  that,  in  rabbits  rendered  anaemic  by 
a  whole-milk  diet,  an  inorganic  source  of  iron 
such  as  ferric  oxide  was  incapable  of  curing 
the  ansemia  by  itself,  but  was  very  effective 
when  supplemented  by  fresh  cabbage  or  corn 
meal  or  iron-free  extracts  of  these  materials. 
This  suggested  the  possibility  that  some  factor 
other  than  iron  is  needed  for  hemoglobin  forma- 
tion. As  all  of  the  known  factors  except  vitamin 
E  could  be  ruled  out,  lettuce,  a  good  source  of 
this  vitamin,  was  tested  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  vol. 
72,  p.  299)  with  favorable  results.  However,  the 
ash  of  lettuce  was  equally  effective,  showing 
that  the  unknown  factor  must  be  Anorganic. 
The  clue  to  its  identity  was  found  in  the  ob- 
servation (J.  Biol.  Okem.,  vol.  77,  p.  797)  that 
extracts  of  the  ashed  material  had  a  slight 
bluish  tinge  suggesting  copper. 

Following  this  clue,  the  Wisconsin  workers 
were  able  to  cure  nutritional  anaemia  in  rats 
by  the  simple  addition  to  the  whole-milk  diet 
on  which  the  anaemia  had  been  induced,  of  0.5 
mg.  daily  of  iron  as  ferric  chloride  and  as  small 
an  amount  as  0.05  mg.  of  copper  as  copper 
sulphate.  This  discovery  received  unfortunate 
newspaper  publicity  and  copper  was  widely  her- 
al'd&L'as  the  cure  for  any  kind  of  anaemia  in 
spite  01  the  fact  that  no  claim  was  made  for 
it  except  as  a  supplement  to  iron  in  the  type 
of  experimental  anaemia  caused  by  an  exclusive 
milk  diet.  Wnipple  and  co-workers,  using  dogs 
in  which  severe  ansemia  had  beefi  produced  by 
repeated  bleedings,  aisc>  reported  favorably  re- 
sults in  the  feeding  of , 'uwwganie  asli  of  various 
food  materials  including  liver,  kidney,  jatod  apri- 


cots (J.  Biol.  Chem>t  vol.  79,  p.  563),  all  of 
which  contain  both  copper  and  iron,  but  in  the 
use  of  copper  and  iron  salts  (J.  BioL,  Chem., 
vol.  79,  p.  577)  did  not  invariably  get  better 
results  with  the  combination  of  the  ^two  than 
with  iron  alone.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that 
in  the  type  of  anaemia  with  which  they  were 
working  a  group  of  substances  was  responsible 
for  the  increased  hemoglobin  production. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  specificity  of  ^  liver 
and  liver  extracts  in  the  treatment  of  pernicious 
ans&mia  was  presented  in  a  symposium  on  anse- 
mias  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June 
13,  1928.  Middleton  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  vol. 
91,  p.  859)  reporting  on  the  treatment  of  40 
cases  of  secondary  ansemia  with  Minot-Murphy 
liver  diet,  stated  that  although  14  responded 
favorably,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  response 
was  not  due  to  the  specific  factor  in  the  liver. 
Solutions  of  iron  and  copper  salts  in  amounts 
equivalent  to  what  would  be  contained  in  a  24- 
hour  dosage  of  liver  extract  were  without  effect 
in  two  cases  of  pernicious  ansemia.  Middleton 
urged  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  liver  for 
all  types  of  anaemia  be  discouraged  in  order  to 
conserve  the  supply  for  patients  with  pernicious 
ansemia. 

VITAMINS.  "Vitamin  A  cmd  infection-  Studies 
reported  from  various  laboratories  strengthened 
the  opinion  that  the  absence  of  vitamin  A  leads 
to  the  breaking  down  of  epithelial  tissues 
throughout  the  body,  with  a  resulting  decrease 
in  resistance  to  infe'ction.  The  characteristic  eye 
infection  long  thought  to  be  the  chief  patholog- 
ical symptom  of  vitamin  A  deficiency  was  shown 
by  Green  and  Mellanby  (Brit.  Med.  J.,  1928,  No. 
3537,  p.  691)  to  be  of  less  frequent  occurrence 
in  rats  than  abscesses  at  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
while  pyogenic  infections  of  the  alimentary  tract, 
kidney,  and  bladder  and  stones  in  the  bladder 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  suggested  that 
the  term  "anti-infective"  might  well  be  applied 
to  vitamin  A,  lack  of  which  in  their  opinion 
may  be  the  eause  of  some  of  the  common  in- 
flammatory and  suppurative  processes  found  in 
man. 

Vitamins  F  (J?,)  and  G-  (BJ.  Ho  uniformity 
was  reached  during  the  year  concerning  the 
nomenclature  of  the  two  separate  vitamins  now 
known  to  be  present  in  what  was  formerly  called 
vitamin  B,  British  scientists  applied  the  term 
Bt  to  the  antineuritic  vitamin,  and  B*  to  the 
relatively  heat-stable  vitamin  sometimes  known 
as  the  antipellagra  vitamin.  In  the  United  States 
an  increasing  tendency  was  shown  to  use  3P  and 
Gr  for  these  two  factors,  respectively.  Salmon, 
Guerrant,  and  Hays  continued  their  attempts 
to  obtain  puue  fractions  of  each  of  these  (J. 
Biol.  Chem,,  vol.  76,  p.  787)  and  with  the  help 
of  these  fractions  made  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  etiology  of  experimental  pellagra  in  rats 
(/.  Infect.  Diseases,  vol.  43,  p.  426).  They  were 
able  not  only  to  demonstrate  in  rats  on  a  diet 
lacking  only  the  heat-stable  vitamin  Gr  a  con- 
dition resembling  human  pellagra  in  the  bilat- 
eral symmetry  of  the  skin  lesions  but  also  to 
isolate  from  the  external  and  internal  lesions 
a  microorganism  which,  while  nonpathogenic  un- 
der ordinary  conditions,  produced  the  character- 
istic pellagra-like  condition  when  fed  in  massive 
doses.  The  protective  factor  Brought  about  a 
rapid  cure  in  these  animals  and  was  also  able 
to  inhibit  the  growth  of  the  organi&nx  in  culture 
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medium.  Tins  would  suggest  that  the  pellagra- 
like  condition  in  rats  is  not  the  result  of  a 
dietary  deficiency  alone,  but  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  protective  factor  the  body  loses  its  re- 
sistance to  a  comparatively  nonpathogenic  or- 
ganism. Findlay  (J.  Path.  Bad.,  vol.  31,  p. 
353)  and  Chick  and  Roseoe  (JBiochem.  J,,  vol. 
22,  p.  790)  also  described  a  pellagra-like  condi- 
tion induced  in  rats  by  diets  deficient  in  the  heat- 
stable  factor  of  vitamin  R. 

Vitamw  D.  Interest  in  irradiation  and  the 
use  of  irradiated  ergosterol  in  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  rickets  continued.  Hess  and  Lewis 
(/.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,,  vol.  91,  p,  783)  reported 
unfailing  success  in  the  cure  of  rickets  with 
irradiated  ergosterol  and  suggested  that  its  ac- 
tion on  calcium  metabolism  may  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  stimulant  for  the  parathyroid  gland.  In 
their  opini  on  there  had  not  been  sufficient  clinical 
evidence  to  define  the  proper  dosage,  but  the 
doses  that  were  reported  to  be  harmful  were  at 
least  10,000  times  the  normal  curative  dose. 

That  window  glass  capable  of  transmitting  the 
effective  light  rays  may  not  he  a  practical  means 
to  employ  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  rickets 
was  shown  by  Coblentz  (Trans,  Ilium,  Ifingm. 
Soc.,  vol.  23,  p.  247)  and  Clark  (Science,  vol. 
68,  p.  165).  The  former,  reporting  data  obtained 
at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  on  the  trans- 
missibility  of  various  light  sources,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  installation  of  special  glass 
in  private  homes  and  offices  was  an  unwarranted 
expense.  Clark  stated  that  any  child  going  out 
for  recess  or  any  stenographer  going  out  to 
lunch  would  get  more  ultra-violet  radiation  than 
could  be  obtained  al.l  day  behind  a  window  of 
ultra-violet  transmitting  glass. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  Important  books  of  the  year 
were:  W.  H.  Eddy,  Nutrition  (Baltimore)  ;  M. 
Fishbein  et  al.,  Tour  Weight  and  How  to  Con- 
trol It  (New  York) ;  L.  F.  Cooper,  E.  M.  Bar- 
ber, and  H.  S.  Mitchell,  Nutrition  in  Health  and 
Disease  for  Nurses  (Philadelphia) ;  E.  G.  Halli- 
day  and  I.  T.  Noble,  Hows  and  ~Whys  of  OooJc- 
wig  (Chicago) ;  O.  Lusk,  The  Elements  of  the 
BctienGe  of  Nutrition  (4th  ecL,  Philadelphia) ;  and 
C.  0.  Swanson,  Wheat  Flour  and  Diet  (New 
York) . 

I'OOT  AKD  MOTTTH:  DISEASE.  See  VETEEI- 

NABY  MEDICINE. 

FOOTBALL.  Football  again  in  1928  gave 
most  convincing  proof  that  it  was  preeminent 
among  college  sports.  It  was  estimated  that  some 
35,000,000  persons  attended  the  various  college 
and  school  games  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  enthusiasm  being  of  the  same  high  calibre 
in  every  section.  More  than  88,000  witnessed  the 
battle  between  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy and  Stanford  University  at  the  Yankee 
Stadium,  New  York  City,  on  December  1.  Nearly 
90,000  saw  the  contest  between  Stanford  and 
the  University  of  California  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Crowds  of  70,*000  and  80,000  were  fairly  common 
at  games  played  by  the  various  Conference 
colleges  of  the  Mid- West.  The  big  games  of  the 
South  and  Southwest  drew  from  35,000  to  40,000 
spectators.  Probably  $60,000,000  was  realized  in 
gate  receipts  during  the  season. 

The  selection  of  a  championship  college  eleven 
is,  of  course,  an  impossibility  as  the  schedule  of 
each  is  so  arranged  that  one,  or  at  the  most 
two  games,  afford  the  season's  goal.  In  other 
words,  certain  rivals  are  "pointed"  for  by  the 
coaches  and  trainers.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 


ever, that  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia had  one  of  the  most  perfect  gridiron 
machines  in  the  college  world.  The  "Trojans," 
as  they  were  called,  played  through  an  excep- 
tionally severe  schedule  without  suffering  de- 
feat, the  only  blot  on  their  record  having  been 
a  scoreless  tie  with  the  University  of  California. 
Among  the  Eastern  elevens  of  note,  were  United 
States  Military  Academy,  New  York  University, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Boston  College,,  and  Villanova.  In  the  South, 
G-eorgia  Institute  of  Technology  and  Tennessee 
held  sway,  while  in  the  Southwest,  Texas  Uni- 
versity and  Southern  Methodist  stood  out. 
Illinois  won  the  mid-West  Conference  for  the 
second  year  In  succession  and  rated,  along  with 
Wisconsin,  as  an  eleven  of  unusual  strength. 

A  summary  of  the  games  played  by  the  lead- 
ing colleges  follows.: 

Southern  California  40,  Utah.  Aggies  12;  Southern 
California  19,  Oregon  State  0;  Southern  California  19, 
St.  Mary's  6;  Southern  California  0,  California  0; 
Southern  California  19,  Occidental  0;  Southern  Cali- 
fornia 10,  Stanford  0 ;  Southern  California  78,  Arizona 
7;  Southern  California  27,  Washington  State  13; 
Southern  California  28,  Idaho  7;  Southern  California 
27,  Notre  Dame  14. 

U,  S.  Military  Academy  (Army)  35,  Boston  Univer- 
sity 0;  Army  14,  Southern  Methodist  13;  Army  44, 
Providence  0 ;  Army  15,  Harvard  0 ;  Army  18,  Tale  6 ; 
Army  38,  De  Pauw  12;  Army  6,  Notre  Dame  12; 
Army  32,  Carleton  7;  Army  13,  Nebraska  3;  Army  0, 
Stanford  26. 

New  York  University  21,  Niagara  0;  New  York  Uni- 
versity 26,  West  Yirginia  Wesleyan  7;  New  York  Uni- 
versity 34,  Fordham  7;  New  York  University  48,  Rut- 
gers 0;  New  York  University  47,  Colgate  6;  New  York 
University  2,  Georgetown  7;  New  York  University  71, 
Alfred  0;  New  York  University  27,  Missouri  6;  New 
York  University  27,  Carnegie  Tech.  13;  New  York 
University  13,  Oregon  State  25. 

Carnegie  Tech.  32,  Westminster  6;  Carnegie  Tech. 
65;  Ashland  0;  Carnegie  Tech.  45,  Thiel  13;  Carnegie 
Tech.  19,  Washington  and  Jefferson  0;  Carnegie  Tech. 
6,  Pittsburgh  0;  Carnegie  Tech.  13,  Georgetown  0; 
Carnegie  Tech,  27,  Notre  Dame  7;  Carnegie  Tech.  13, 
New  York  University  27. 

Pennsylvania  34,  Ursinus  0;  Pennsylvania  46, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  0;  Pennsylvania  67,  Swarth- 
more  0 ;  Pennsylvania  14,  Penn  State  0 ;  Pennsylvania 
0,  Navy  6;  Pennsylvania  20,  Chicago  13;  Pennsylva- 
nia 7,  Harvard  0 ;  Pennsylvania  20,  Chicago  13 ; 
Pennsylvania  7,  Harvard  0-  Pennsylvania  34,  Co- 
lumbia 7;  Pennsylvania  49,  Cornell  0. 

Boston  College  38,  Catholic  University  6;  Boston  6, 
Navy  0;  Boston  19,  Duke  0;  Boston  27,  Boston  Uni- 
versity 0;  Boston  60,  Manhattan  6;  Boston  19,  Ford- 
ham  7;  Boston  24,  Canisius  0;  Boston  51,  Connecti- 
cut Aggies  13;  Boston  19,  Holy  Cross  0. 

Georgia  Tech.  13,  Virginia  Military  Institute  0; 
Georgia  Tech.  12,  Tulane  0;  Georgia  Tech.  13,  Notre 
Dame  0;  Georgia  Tech.  20,  North  Carolina  7;  Georgia 
Tech.  32,  Oglethorpe  7;  Georgia  Tech.  19,  Yanderbilt 
7;  Georgia  Tech.  33,  Alabama  13;  Georgia  Tech..  51, 
Auburn  0;  Georgia  Tech*  20,  Georgia  University  6. 

Tennessee  41,  Maryville  0;  Tennessee  41,  Ce.ntre  7; 
Tennessee  13,  Mississippi  12;  Tennessee  15,  Alabama 
13;  Tennessee  26,,  Washington  and  Lee  7;  Tennessee 
57,  Carson-Newman  0;  Tennessee  37,  Sewanee  0;  Ten- 
nessee 6,  VanderMlt  0;  Tennessee  0,  Kentucky  0; 
Tennessee  13,  Florida  12." 

Texas  32,  St.  Edward's  0;  Texas  12,  Texas  ^Fech.  0; 
Texas  12,  Vanderbilt  13;  Texas  20,  Arkansas  7;  Texas 
13,  Eice  6;  Texas  2,  Southern  Methodist  6;  Texas  6, 
Baylor  0 ;  Texas  -6,  Texas  Christian  0 ;  Texas  19,  Texas 
Aggies  0. 

Southern  Methodist  33,  Denton  formal  0;  Southern 
Methodist  31,  Howard  Payne  0;  Southern  Methodist 
13,  Army  14;  Southern  Methodist  6,  Simmons  0; 
Southern  Methodist  53,  Bice  13;  Southern  Methodist 
60,  Trinity  7;  Southern  Methodist  6,  Texas  2;,  South- 
ern Methodist  19,  Texas  Aggies  19;  Southern  Metho- 
dist Ot  Baylor  2;  Southern  Methodist  6,  Texas  Chris- 
tian 15, 

Illinois  33,  Bradley  6;  Illinois  31,  Coe  0;  Illinois 
13,  Indiana  7;  Illinois  6,  Northwestern  0;  Illinois  0, 
Michigan  3;  Illinois  14,  Butler  0;  Illinois  40,  Chicago 
0;  Illinois  8,  Ohio  State  0. 

Wisconsin  22,  Notre  Dame  0;  Wisconsin  13,  North 
Dakota'  Aggies  0 ;  Wisconsin  19,  Purdue  .19 ;  Wisqon- 
sin  7,  Michigan  0;  Wisconsin  25,  Chicago  0;  Wisconsin 
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15,  Alabama  0;  Wisconsin  13,  Iowa  0;  Wisconsin  0, 
Minnesota  6. 

California  22,  Santa  Clara  0;  California  7,  St. 
Mary's  0;  California  13,  Washington  State  3;  Califor- 
nia 0,  Southern  California  0;  California  13,  Oregon  0; 
California  6,  Washington  0;  California  60,  Nevada  0; 
California  13,  Stanford  13. 

Stanford  26,  Oregon  12  ;  Stanford  45,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia (S.  B.)  7;  Stanford  47,  Idaho  0;  Stanford  47, 
Fresno  State  0;  Stanford  0,  Southern  California  10; 
Stanford  31,  Santa  Clara  0;  Stanford  12,  Washington 
0;  Stanford  13,  California  13;  Stanford  26,  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  (Army)  0. 

Professional  football  in  the  United  States 
showed  a  somewhat  larger  attendance  in  1928 
than  in  previous  years,  but  was  still  far  from 
being  a  success  financially.  The  championship 
was  won  by  the  Providence  eleven  with  8  vic- 
tories, 1  defeat,  and  2  ties.  The  other  teams 
finished  as  follows:  Frankford  won  11,  lost  3, 
tied  2;  Detroit  won  7,  lost  2,  tied  3;  Green 
Bay  won  6,  lost  4,  tied  3;  Chicago  Bears  won 
7,  lost  5,  tied  1;  Giants  won  4,  lost  7,  tied  2; 
Yankees  won  2,  lost  8;  Chicago  Cardinals  won 
1,  lost  5;  Dayton  won  0  lost  7. 

See  SOCCER. 

FORD,  JAMES  LAUREN.  American  author, 
editor,  and  critic,  died  at  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y., 
February  26.  He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
July  25,  1854,  and  received  an  academic  edu- 
cation at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  He  moved  early 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  held  editorial  posi- 
tions on  newspapers  and  periodicals,  acting  as 
editor,  dramatic  critic,  literary  critic,  or  special 
writer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  Herald  (Before  its  consolida- 
tion with  the  New  York  Tribune)  for  thirty 
years.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  theatre,  and  was  the  author  or 
adapter  of  two  successful  plays.  His  humorous 
writings  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  form 
of  satirical  comments  on  current  tendencies  and 
affectations  in  American  literature,  drama,  and 
life.  His  name  was  associated  with  the  age  that 
produced  such  American  humorists  as  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  Bill  Nye,  and  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
His  writings  included :  The  Literary  Shop  •  and 
Other  Tales  (1894;  3d  ed.,  1899);  Hypnotic 
Tales  (1894);  The  Third  Alarm  (1893;  new 
ed.,  1908)  ;  Bohemia  Invaded  (1895)  ;  Dr.  Dodd's 
School;  Dolly  Dillen'back  (1895);  Cupid  and 
the  Footlights  ( 1899 )  ;  The  Story  of  DuBarry 
(1902);  The  Brasen  Calf  (1903);  The  Wooing 
of  Folly  (1906);  Waitful  Watching  (1916); 
Forty-Odd  Years  in  the  Literary  Shop  (1921) 
and  Hot  Corn  Ike  (1923).  He  also  edited,  with 
his  sister,  Mary  K.  Ford,  Every  Day  in  the 
Year  (1902;  new  ed.,  1914),  a  rhymed  epitome 
of  world  history. 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY.  A  Roman 
Catholic  institution  for  higher  education  at 
Fordham,  New  York  City;  founded  in  1841.  It 
is  the  largest  Catholic  educational  institution 
in  America,  and  is  under  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
The  enrollment  for  1928-29  totaled  7859  stu- 
dents, including  1269  in  the  teachers3  college 
and  506  in  the  graduate  school,  and  a  distribu- 
tion among  the  other  colleges  as  follows:  Law, 
1465;  pre-law,  175;  college,  1336;  business  ad- 
ministration^  583;  pharmacy,  464;  social  serv- 
ice, 137;  preparatory  school,  527.  The  registra- 
tion for  the  summer  school  of  1928  was  1397. 
There  were  212  faculty  members.  The  endow- 
ment fund  on  June  30,  1928,  amounted  to  $113,- 
040.  There  were  100,000  volumes  in  the  library. 
A  new  faculty  building  was  completed  in 
November,  1928,  which  would  accommodate  70; 


and  reconstruction  work  was  done  on  the  Uni- 
versity Chapel  to  increase  the  seating  capacity 
from  350  to  1200.  President,  the  Rev.  William 
J.  Duane,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE.  See  FINANCIAL  RE- 
VIEW. 

FOREST  DISEASES.  See  BOTANY. 

FOREST  FIRES.  See  FORESTRY. 

FORESTRY.  Marked  by  no  outstanding  event 
or  no  unusual  conditions,  the  1928  forestry  year 
was  normal  and  witnessed  satisfactory  progress 
in  many  directions.  Commercial  forest  interests 
manifested  a  spirit  of  willingness  to  cooperate 
fully  in  the  rational  utilization  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests.  The  United  States  Congress 
passed  two  highly  significant  measures — the 
McSweeney-McNary  Law  for  the  support  and 
expansion  of  research  activities,  and  the 
MeNary- Woodruff  Law,  looking  to  increased  pur- 
chase of  forest  land  for  the  National  forests. 
Forest  fires  exacted  no  abnormal  tolls  in  1928 
and  with  improved  roads  and  better  fire-fight- 
ing organization  and  equipment,  the  future  was 
conceded  hopeful.  State  and  Federal  forest 
nurseries  continued  to  produce  increasing  num- 
bers of  young  forest  trees  for  reforestation  pur- 
poses. With  replanting  of  idle  forest  lands  and 
with  a  programme  of  adequate  fire  protection, 
leading  foresters  proclaimed  that  the  United 
States  can  always  be  largely  self-supporting  in 
respect  to  lumber  production. 

THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS.  The  general  interest 
in  increasing  the  nationally  owned  forests  was 
effectively  crystallized  in  the  important  Mc- 
Nary-Woodruff  Law,  approved  by  President 
Coolidge  on  April  30,  1928,  and  laying  down 
a  financial  programme  for  enlarged  purchases 
of  land  for  national  forest  purposes  and  protec- 
tion of  head  waters  of  important  rivers.  The 
gross  area  of  the  national  forests  on  June  30, 
1928,  was  184,403,819  acres,  of  which  24,922,- 
963  was  privately  owned.  The  net  area  was  thus 
159,480,856  acres,  a  gain  of  680,431  acres  during 
the  year.  The  cash  receipts  from  the  national 
forests  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
well  over  five  million  dollars,  the  largest  Item 
of  which  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  timber. 
A  considerably  investment  in  the  way  of  new 
roads  and  trails  was  justified  both  in  the  light 
of  making  the  national  forests  accessible  to 
the  people  and  in  facilitating  fire  protection. 
Efforts  were  continued  in  consolidating  scat- 
tered areas,  and  in  exchanging  public  property 
for  privately  owned  areas  located  within  the 
national  forests,  with  a  view  to  simplifying  the 
management  of  the  forests.  An  important  pur- 
chase of  23,123  acres  in  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire  saved  an  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful area  from  destructive  lumbering  and  added 
and  perpetuated  it  to  public  use  as  a  recrea- 
tional centre. 

LUMBER  PRODUCTION.  Indications  of  a  slight 
increase  in  total  lumber  production  in  1928,  as 
compared  with  that  of  1927,  was  reported  in 
late  December,  1928,  by  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  was  especially  significant  in  view  of  the 
improved  manufacturing  practices  in  the  various 
lumber  industries,  which  in  themselves  have  ex- 
erted measurable  savings  in  raw  materials. 
Many  of  the  larger  lumber  companies  were  plan- 
ning to  replant  their  various  holdings  with  a 
view  to  sustained  production.  The  Forest  Work- 
er, published  by  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
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ice,  reported  that  one  large  company,  founded  in 
1888,  had  marked  its  fortieth  anniversary  by 
adopting  plans  for  keeping  its  forest  lands  con- 
tinuously productive.  Sustained  production  will 
promote  a  degree  of  stability  that  the  lumber 
business  has  never  enjoyed,  making  abandoned 
lumbering  towns  a  relic  of  the  past. 

FORESTBY  RESEARCH.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
the  promotion  of  forestry  research,  1928  was  an 
outstanding  year.  The  McSweeney-McNary  Law, 
approved  by  President  Coolidge  on  May  22, 
established  and  outlined  a  ten-year  programme 
for  forest  research,  and  thus  paved  the  way 
for  an  orderly  and  increasingly  effective  attack 
on  the  large  number  of  important  problems.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  William  M.  Jar- 
dine,  described  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  as 
"the  most  important  piece  of  fundamental  for- 
estry legislation  enacted  since  the  Clarke-Mc- 
Nary  Law  of  1924."  Under  its  provision  the  com- 
pletion and  maintenance  of  a  series  of  14  forest 
experiment  stations  was  authorized.  Most  of 
these  stations  were  already  in  operation  and 
were  beginning  to  yield  constructive  results.  In 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  locating  these  new 
forestry  stations  near  established  educational 
institutions,  the  recently  authorized  Allegheny 
Station  was  located  at  Philadelphia  where  it 
will  work  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Significant*  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  certain 
privately  endowed  institutions  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  forestry  research.  The  Eddy  Tree  Breed- 
ing Station  recently  established  at  Placerville, 
Calif.,  undertook  the  breeding  of  forest  trees 
with  a  view  to  developing  faster-growing  vari- 
eties. The  New  York  Botanical  Garden  cooperat- 
ed in  experiments  to  develop,  by  plant  breeding, 
fast-growing  forms  of  poplar  as  sources  of  pulp- 
wood.  Various  large  educational  institutions, 
such  as  Yale  and  Harvard  universities,  continued 
to  make  substantial  contributions  to  forestry 
research. 

The  conservation  and  economical  utilization 
of  lumber  and  lumber  products  continued  to 
receive  serious  consideration.  The  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  developed  two  devices  for  quick  determi- 
nation of  the  moisture  content  of  lumber,  thus 
enabling  rapid  grading  to  a  uniform  degree  of 
dryness.  Pulpwood  studies  showed  that  aspen, 
birch,  and  maple  may  be  cooked  together  and 
utilized  in  manufacturing  strong  pulps  for 
cheaper  paper  and  board.  Furthermore,  it  was 
found  that  much  of  the  sawmill  and  manufac- 
turing waste  may  be  utilized  in  preparing  pulp. 

FORESTEY  EDUCATION.  The  American,  Forestry 
Association,  assisted  by  the  State  forestry  or- 
ganizations of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi, 
emjjarked  on  an  ambitious  educational  pro- 
gramme to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  upbuilding  of  the  pine  forests  of  the 
South  if hidb.  are  an  important  source  of  naval 
stores.  This  project,  placed  under  the  direction 
of  W,  C.  HcCormick,  a  forester  with  extended 
Southern  experience,  is  hoped  to  convince  the 
rural  people  of  the  wastefulness  of  annually 
burning  the  woodlands,  a  practice  which  not 
only  prevents  reproduction  but  also  lowers  the 
yield  of  the  surviving  trees. 

Pursuing  its  policy  of  developing  the  School 
of  Forestry  to  maximum  usefulness,  Yale  Uni- 
versity decided  to  grant  tthe  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  forestry;  Practical  forestry  train- 


ing received  a  decided  impetus  in  the  comple- 
tion of  a  permanent  new  building  at  the  New 
York  State  Ranger  School  at  Wanakena,  N.  Y. 
This  school,  founded  in  1913,  as  a  branch  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, and  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  field  per- 
sonnel. 

FOREST  FIBES.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
Forester,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1928, 
the  1928  fire  season  was  unusually  satisfactory. 
Rains  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
northern  Pacific  States  materially  lessened  the 
customary  summer  drought  period.  California 
again  suffered  severe  losses,  despite  an  earnest 
effort  on  the  part  of  Federal  and.  local  agencies 
to  keep  fires  in  check.  The  importance  of  forest 
protection  was  recognized  by  the  establishment 
of  a  national  forest  protection  board  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Forest  Service,  Nation- 
al Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  the  Biological  Survey,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Coordina- 
tion of  effort  has  already  begun  to  yield  results. 
Of  various  modern  devices  used  to  report  forest 
fires,  the  radio  was  tested  to  some  extent  dur- 
ing the  year,  but  was  found  far  from  satisfac- 
tory due  to  various  difficulties,  such  as  the  effect 
of  topography  on  transmission  of  code  and  voice, 
and  the  absorption  of  radio  energy  by  trees. 
The  great  cost  of  constructing  telephone  lines 
makes  the  improvement  of  radio  communication 
highly  desirable. 

INSECTS  AND  DISEASES.  Insects  not  only  con- 
stituted a  direct  menace  to  timber  but  also  in- 
directly caused  serious  fire  hazards  by  increas- 
ing the  dead  timber.  Serious  outbreaks  of  bark 
beetles  occurred  in  the  Beaverhead  National 
Forest  in  Montana  and  in  the  Modoc  National 
Forest  in  California.  The  bark  beetle  was  espe- 
cially destructive  to  mature  marketable  timber. 
Lesser  outbreaks  of  beetles  occurred  in  National 
forests  in  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  Oregon.  White 
pine  blister  rust  was  observed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  national  forests  of  northern  Idaho,  and 
brought  forward  the  all-important  question  of 
abandoning  the  important  pine  timber  to  its 
fate  or  making  a  systematic  campaign  to  re- 
move the  wild  currants  and  gooseberries  which 
serve  as  alternate  host.  Since  there  are  approxi- 
mately one  and  one-half  million  acres  of  valu- 
able timber  involved,  foresters  believed  that 
decisive  action  should  be  taken  to  save  the 
forests.  Chestnut  blight  continued  its  devastat- 
ing march  through  the  southern  Appalachian 
forests,  and  since  no  effective  means  of  comt>at- 
ing  this  disease  are  known,  the  chestnut  trees 
appear  doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  Larch  can- 
ker, a  newly  introduced  disease  described  as 
potentially  destructive  as  chestnut  blight,  threat- 
ens not  only  the  larch  but  also  Douglas  fir  and 
perhaps  Western  yellow  pine,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  foresters  must  be  controlled. 

STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  FORESTS.  That  the 
States,  counties,  and  towns  recognized  the  de- 
sirability of  community  forests  was  evidenced 
in  the  activities  of  the  year.  New  York  State 
made  notable  additions  to  its  already  sizeable 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  preserves.  Pennsylvania 
purchased  a  total  area  of  172,740  acres — the 
largest  annual  increment  since  1902.  New  Jer- 
sey, Indiana,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  Ver- 
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mont  increased  their  State  forest  areas  either 
by  purchase  or  gift.  The  renowned  Franconia 
Notch  area  in  New  Hampshire  came  into  public 
ownership  through  the  combined  effort  of  the 
State  and  of  15,000  private  contributors.  The 
Town  of  Warner,  New  Hampshire,  found  that 
its  forest  of  800  acres  was  an  important  asset 
in  profitable  winter  employment  for  its  citizens. 
This  increasing  interest  in  community  forests 
manifested  the  changing  public  attitude.  The 
forests  were  being  accepted  in  their  true  light 
as  important  assets  in  the  national  welfare. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  The  resignation  on  May  1  of 
Col.  William  B.  Greeley,  chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  become  Secretary-Manager  for 
the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  was 
a  distinct  loss  to  the  cause  of  National  forestry. 
During  the  eight  years  of  Colonel  Greeley's 
leadership,  great  improvement  was  manifested 
in  the  relations  between  the  Forest  Service  and 
commercial  forestry  interests — a  condition  which 
promoted  the  welfare  of  forestry  in  general. 
Colonel  Greeley  was  succeeded  by  Maj.  Robert 
Y.  Stuart,  chief  of  the  Branch  of  Public  Rela- 
tions of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  National  Arboretum,  authorized  by  the 
United  States  Congress  and  to  be  located  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  expected  to  in- 
clude every  species  of  forest  tree  that  could  be 
grown  in  the  region,  and  thus  to  serve  as  a 
living  herbarium. 

Will  C.  Barnes,  assistant  forester  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest  Serv- 
ice, in  charge  of  range  management  and  popular 
magazine  writer,  retired  from  the  Service  on 
July  1,  1928.  George  H.  Collingwood,  extension 
forester  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  appointed  forester  of  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association  on  June  1,  1928,  to 
succeed  Shirley  W.  Allen,  who  resigned  to  be- 
come extension  professor  of  forestry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

"Forest  Week,"  April  22-28,  1928,  was  set 
apart  by  proclamation  of  President  Coolidge. 
The  chief  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
Charles  Stewart,  Canadian  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. "Certified  by  Centuries  of  Service"  won 
the  $5000  prize  offered  by  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  an  effective  slogan  to  stimulate  the  use  of 
wood. 

FORESTS.  NATIONAL,  See  FORESTRY. 

FOUMO'SA  or  TAIWAN.  An  island  belong- 
ing to  Japan  off  the  Chinese  province  of  Fukien; 
formerly  belonging  to  China  but  ceded  to  Japan, 
May  8,  1895.  Area,  13,889  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census  of  1925,  3,994,- 
236,  of  whom  189,630  were  Japanese  and  33,258 
foreigners.  Capital,  Taihoku,  with  a  population 
of  195,555  in  1925.  Othef  large  towns  are  Tai- 
nan, Kagi,  and  Taichu.  In  1926  there  were  132 
primary  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Japanese, 
with  773  teachers  and  24,782  pupils ;  and  for 
the  instruction  of  the  natives  there  were  523 
schools  with  5050  teachers  and  220,120  pupils. 

Formosa  produces  in  commercial  quantities 
nearly  every  tropical,  subtropical,  and  temperate- 
zone  product.  The  island  supplies  all  the  world's 
Oolong  tea  and  produces  nearly  all  the  world's 
natural  camphor.  The  sugar  industry,  however, 
is  the  most  important.  The  production  of  raw 
sugar  amounts  to  more  than  1,000^000,000 
pounds  annually.  The  entire  output  is  shipped  to 


Japan,  with  the  exception  of  that  used  in  local 
consumption  and  an  inferior  grade  shipped  to 
China.  The  production  of  tea  averages  about  21,- 
000,000  pounds  annually,  of  which  the  United 
States  takes  about  10,000,000  pounds.  The  yield 
of  rice  is  over  25,000,000  bushels.  The  ktdigo, 
hemp,  pineapple,  grapefruit,  papaya,  peanut, 
bean,  and  cereal  industries  are  also  important 
producers.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  mined 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  coal  and  sulphur 
are  exported.  The  exports  in  1927  were  valued 
at  44,592,000  yen  and  the  imports  at  65,555,000 
yen.  The  revenues  and  expenditures  have  grown 
enormously  under  Japanese  rule  and  at  the 
present  time  amount -to  about  100,000,000  yen 
annually.  The  budget  has  never  shown  a  deficit. 
Revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  Apr.  1,  1927,  were  estimated  at  111,- 
599,202  yen.  The  principal  expenditures  are  for 
communications  and  transportation,  for  the 
management  of  the  Government's  monopolies,  for 
forestry,  and  for  maintenance  of  various  admin- 
istrative bureaus.  The  island  is  under  a  gover- 
nor-general, who  is  supported  by  a  well-organ- 
ized force  of  Japanese  police.  Governor-general 
in  1928,  Mitsunoshin  Yamakami. 

FORT  McHElTItY,  BALTIMORE.  For  restora- 
tion, see  CELEBRATIONS. 

FOtr3STDATIO3SrS.  See  BRIDGES. 

EOTTiNDATKOTS,  EDUCATIONAL.  See  UNIVER- 
SITIES AND  COLLEGES. 

FOWLS.  See  LIVESTOCK;  VETERINARY  MEDI- 
CINE. 

FBAMPTO1N",  SIB  GEORGE  JAMES.  English 
sculptor,  died  at  London,  May  21.  Born  in  1860, 
he  studied  at  the  Lambeth  schools  under  W.  S. 
Frith  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  schools,  and 
at  the  latter  won  the  gold  medal  and  traveling 
scholarship,  which  enabled  him  to  work  in  Paris 
under  Mercie",  in  1887.  He  studied  also  under  the 
painter,  Dagnan-Bouveret.  His  early  pieces  in 
marble  and  brcmze  were  marked  by  sound  tech- 
nical ability,  and  won  for  him,  at  the  early 
age  of  34,  an  A.R.A.,  with  full  membership 
in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1902.  After  treating 
ideal  subjects,  beginning  with  "Socrates  Teach- 
ing" (1884)  and  ending  with  "Children  of  the 
Wolf*  ( 1892) ,  he  declared  himself  against  "white 
sculpture,"  and  devoted  himself  to  color  effects 
in  all  manner  of  material.  Among  his  works  of 
that  period  were  "Mysteriareh,"  a  female  bust;  a 
stately  statue.  "Dame  Alice  Owen,"  in  bronze 
and  marble;  "Lamia,"  in  be  jeweled  bronze  and 
marble;  and  a  youthful  "St.  George,"  mounted 
on  an  agate  globe  and  with  mother-of-pearl  back- 
ground. He  excelled  especially  in  purely,  decora- 
tive work;  e.g.,  the  terra-cotta  fagade  of  the 
Junior  Constitutional  Club,  London;  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery,  and  the  re- 
markable bronze  memorial  to  Charles  Mitchel,  - 
shipbuilder,  at  Newcastle.  Although  primarily 
devoted  to  ideal  and  decorative  sculpture,  he 
modeled  a  number  of  portrait  statues  of  great 
originality;  among  the  best  known  are  the  colos- 
sal bronze  Queen  Victoria,  Calcutta;  the  Edith 
Gavell  Memorial,  London;  the  statues  of  Queen 
Mary  for  .Victoria  Memorial  Hall,  Calcutta,  and 
Government  House,  Delhi,  and  the  portrait  busts 
of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  for  the  Guild- 
hall, London.  His  "Peter  Pan,"  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  has  been  highly  praised.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  gifted  and  original  sculptors  that 
Great  Britain  has  produced;  his  figures  are  high- 
ly suggestive  of  intellect  and  imagination  and 
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sliow  pathetic  gravity  of  expression,  but_the  de- 
signs sometimes  lack  unity.  He  was  president  of 
the  Society  of  British  Sculptors,  1911-12,  and 
was  knighted  in  1908.  He  was  an  honorary  as- 
sociate, Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects; 
an  honorary  life  member,  Oxford  Union  Soci- 
ety; a  past  master  of  the  Art  Workers'  Guild, 
and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Milan. 

EBAlsTCE.  A  republic  of  western  Europe,  ly- 
ing between  42°20'and  51°5'  K  latitude  and  7° 
45'  and  4°45'  W.  longitude.  Capital,  Paris. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  before  the 
War  was  207,054  square  miles;  total  area  in 
1928,  212,659  square  miles.  The  additions  ob- 
tained under  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  correspond- 
ing to  Alsace-Lorraine  under  the  German  Em- 
pire comprise  the  new  departments  of  Bas-Rhin, 
1848  square  miles;  Haut-Rhin,  1354  square 
miles;  and  Moselle,  2403  square  miles.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1926,  the  population  was 
40,743,851,  but  not  including  the  military  and 
naval  forces  and  the  crews  of  merchant  ships 
abroad.  The  exclusions  numbered  178,534  in 
1926.  The  population  in  1921  was  39,209,518. 
The  cities  with  a  population  of  over  200,000  at 
the  census  of  1926  were  as  follows:  Paris  2,- 
871,429;  Marseilles,  652,196;  Lyons,  570,840; 
Bordeaux,  256,026;  and  Lille,  201,921. 

EDUCATION  Primary  education  is  free  and 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13. 
The  latest  available  statistics  (1924-25)  showed 
3736  public  and  private  infant  schools  with. 
366,797  enrolled  pupils  and  81,026  public  and 
private  primary  schools  with  3,827,765  enrolled 
pupils.  In  November,  1926,  there  were  282  high- 
er elementary  schools  for  boys  and  209  for  girls. 
The  numbers  of  pupils  were  37,900  boys  and  36,- 
680  girls.  Secondary  education  is  provided  by 
lycees  supported  by  the  State,  colleges  supported 
by  the  communes,  and  free  schools  supported  by- 
individuals  and  associations.  In  November,  1926, 
there  were  125  lyvees  with  76,891  pupils  and 
242  communal  colleges  for  boys  in  France  and 
Algeria  with  40,446  students,  and  206  secondary 
schools  for  girls  with  53,960  pupils.  Higher  edu- 
cation is  supplied  by  the  State  universities, 
special  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  State, 
and  various  private  schools  and  faculties.  No 
later  statistics  were  available  for  higher  educa- 
tion than  those  given  in  the  preceding  YEAE 
BOOK,  when  there  were  52,960  students  enrolled 
in  the  seventeen  universities  of  Trance  on  July 
31,  1925,  distributed  among  the  several  facul- 
ties as  follows:  Law,  16,517;  medicine,  9791; 
sciences;  11,466;  letters,  10,229;  pharmacy, 
2500;  schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  2186; 
and  theology,  271. 

Other  institutions  dependent  upon  the  Minis- 
try of  Public  Education  include:  College  ^de 
France;  Museum  of  Natural  History  (which 
gives  instruction  in  the  sciences);  Practical 
School  of  Higher  Instruction,  with  its  seat  at 
the  Sorbonne,  offering  courses  in  history,  phi- 
lology, and  science;  6cole  des  Beaux  Arts;  ^and 
various  others.  Dependent  upon  the  other  minis- 
tries are  various  institutions  of  technical  instruc- 
tion, including  schools  of  commerce,  agriculture, 
mines,  forestry,  military  and  naval  science,  etc., 
and  finally,  there  are  numerous  technical  schools 
of  a  lower  grade  dependent  upon  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction. 

AGBICUI/FUKE,  ETC.  The  following  table  from 
the  Commerce  Tear  .Boofc  for  1928  gives  the  acre- 


age and  production  of  the  principal  crops  during 
1926  and  1927: 

CROPS:  AREA  AND  PRODUCTION 

Area  (thousands  Production  (thousands 
of  acres)        of  units— "bushels  except 
Crop  as  indicated) 

1926       1987         1986  1927 

Wheat      12,972   13,209       231,766         2843353 

Rye      1,958     1,970         30,076  36,799 

Barley     1,706     1,754        45,856  55,572 

Oats     .  -. 8,677     8,542       364,122         372,539 

Potatoes     3,611     3,895      409,190         629,960 

Sugar  beets    ..         563         545  4,860  «          5,573  « 

Grapevines    .  . .      3,344     3,393   1,077,499  B  1,300,399  * 


a  Unit,   metric  ton ;   &  unit,   gallon  of  wine. 

According  to  the  same  source,  about  56,184,- 
000  acres  were  devoted  to  crops  in  France  in 
1925,  representing  26.4  per  cent  of  the  total  land 
area;  27,699,000  acres  were  used  for  permanent 
meadow  and  pasture;  5,919,000,  for  trees;  shrubs, 
and  bushes;  25,567,000  were  covered  by  woods 
and  forests;  and  11,741,000  acres  were  waste 
and  uncultivated  land.  On  Dec.  31,  1926,  there 
were  14,482,000  cattle,  5,777,000  swine,  10,775,- 
000  sheep,  1,388,000  goats,  2,894,000  horses,  185,- 
000  mules,  and  264,000  asses.  The  value  of  the 
principal  crops  in  1926  was  as  follows:  Wheat, 
$374,812,000;  oats,  $192,312,000;  potatoes,  $265,- 
022,000;  and  grape  wines,  $262,255,000. 

MINING.  A  record  coal  production  slightly 
higher  than  in  1926  was  attained  in  1927.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  production  fell  off 
because  of  lower  consumption  and  competition 
of  foreign  coal.  Market  conditions  were  bad 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year;  there  was  a 
heavy  accumulation  of  stocks,  and  profits  were 
low.  To  prevent  the  shutdown  of  many  mines, 
government  aid  for  the  industry  was  required 
in  the  way  of  reduced  railway  rates,  purchases 
of  coal  by  public  utilities,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  import  licensing  system.  Miners' 
wages  were  cut  10  per  cent,  though  the  number 
.of  workers  remained  practically  the  same.  In 
spite  of  the  restrictions,  imports  of  coal  were 
much  higher,  while  exports  remained  approxi- 
mately the  same.  The  output  of  coke  increased 
8  per  cent,  while  imports  declined  rather  sharply. 

MINERAL     AND    METALr    PRODUCTION     (THOU- 
SANDS OF  METRIC  TONS) 

1926  1927 

Goal    and   lignite    51,421  51,780 

Coke    (metallurgical    3,768  4,068 

Briquets      4,092  3,906 

Iron    ore    39,469  45,672 

Iron   pyrites    190  204 

Potash   (K2O  content)    366  372 

Bauxite     408  540 

Pig    iron    9,393  9,298 

Steel  (ingots  and  castings)    8,386  8,268 

Irqn__and  steel  (finished  products)    .  .  5,487  .."... 

The  production  of  iron  ore  increased  by  1C 
per  cent  and  exceeded  that  in  1913.  The  heavier 
output  was  attributable  especially  to  exports, 
as  the  domestic  consumption  remained  almost 
stationary.  Exports  were  more  than  one-fourth 
larger  than  in  1926.  Shipments  to  Germany  more 
than  doubled  and  The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
Great  Britain  took  considerably  larger  amounts. 
The  potash  production  was  maintained  at 
practically  the  same  level  in  1927,  as  compared 
with  notable  advances  made  in  1925  and  1926. 
The  relatively  poorer  showing  was  generally 
owing  to  unfavorable  economic  conditions.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  a  law  was  adopted 
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defining  the  status  and  operations  of  the  potash 
mines  of  Alsace,  the  administration  of  which  is 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works.  France  was  again  the  largest 
producer  of  bauxite,  the  output  of  which  showed 
a  large  increase. 

MANUFACTUBES.  The  following  table  from  the 
above-mentioned  source  gives  the  manufacturing 
production  for  1925,  1926,  and  1927: 

MANUFACTURING  PRODUCTION 


Product 
Silk   (conditioned  a 
Lyon)      .  .lOOOlbs 
Wool       (  conditionec 
at      RoTibaix-Tour 
coing)     .  .1000  Ibs 
Wool       (  eonditionec 
at  Mazamet)    .do 
Cotton    cloth    .... 
1000   yds.. 
Artificial    silk    .  .  . 
....  metric    tons  . 
Boots  and  shoes  (es 
timated)      

1925                1926                1927 
b 
14,471            14,577           12,707 

1 

184,472         223,864         229,049 
I 
38,281           46,006           58,387 

1,310,693      1,356,064     1,298,103 
6,500              8,000           13,000 

.  .  .  .1000     pairs. 
Alcohol      

75,000            80,000             

1000    gals.. 
Refined  sugar  °    .  . 
.  .  .  .metric    tons. 
Vessels  launched   . 
.  .1000   gross   ton 

53,425           39,217             
750,280         666,055             

3                   76                 111                   42 

a  Data  are  for  seasons  ended  following  year. 

COMMERCE.  The  total  value  of  French  imports 
in  1927  was  52,853,000,000  francs  ($2,073,952,- 
000),  as  compared  with  59,598,000,000  francs 
($1,932,258,000)  in  1926.  Exports  were  valued 
at  55,225,000,000  francs  ($2,162,729,000),  as 
against  59,678,000,000  francs  ($1,935,178,000) 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  weights  of  both 
imports  and  exports  were  much  higher.  Imports, 
totaling  49,359,000  metric  tons,  showed  a  9  per 
cent  increase  over  the  1926  figure,  and  exports 
at  38,051,000  metric  tons  were  17  per  cent  great- 
er. The  lower  value  in  terms  of  francs  resulted 
evidently  from  declines  in  French  selling-and- 
btiying  prices  abroad  following  the  improvement 
in  exehajig'e  value  of  the  franc. 

The  falling  off  in  franc  value  of  imports  was 
attributable  largely  to  the  heavy  drop  in  franc 
value  of  raw  materials,  though  on  a  dollar  basis 
there  was  little  change;  in  tonnage,  those  im- 
ports rose  considerably,  especially  coal.  Imports 
of  manufactured  articles  were  lower  both  in 
value  and  vohime.  Owing  largely  to  insufficient 
crops  in  1926,  imports  of  foodstuffs,  particularly 
wheat,  increased  considerably  in  both  value  and 
tonnage.  Exports  of  foodstuffs  were  higher  in 
value,  but  almost  stable  in  weight.  There  was 
practically  no  change  in  franc  values  of  raw 
materials  exported  during  the  two  years,  but 
their  weight  increased  heavily  in  1927.  The  franc 
value  of  manufactured  articles  declined  sharp- 
ly, though  their  volume  was  considerably  high- 
er. 

That  the  visible  trade  balance  was  so  favor- 
able is  traceable  almost  entirely  to  trade  with 
the  French  colonies  and  protectorates.  The  total 
exports  in  1927  to  foreign  countries  other  than 
colonies  and  protectorates  were  valued  at  47,- 
060,000,000  francs,  while  imports  from  those 
countries  were  valued  at  46,&07,000,000  francs, 
leaving  an  export  surplus  of  253,000,000  francs. 
The  value  of  exports  to  the  Fr,ench  colonies  and 
protectorates  was  8?165X000,00|0  francs,  and  of 
imports  6,046,000,000  francsa  -producing  an  ex- 


port  surplus   of   2,119,000,000   francs.   As   com- 

Eared  with  1926  there  was  a  large  drop  in  the 
rane  value  of  imports  from  the  colonies  and 
protectorates  and  also  in  exports  to  those  coun- 
tries. The  lower  value  of  imports  applied  prac- 
tically to  all  the  colonies.  The  value  of  exports 
to  Algeria  showed  a  substantial  increase  in 
nominal  value,  but  those  to  the  other  principal 
colonies  declined. 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  the  largest 
supplier,  were  valued  at  7,051,257,000  francs 
($276,691,000)  in  1927  as  against  7,913,087,000 
francs  ($256,698,000)  in  1926.  Of  this  total,  36  per 
cent  was  represented  by  raw  cotton.  The  quan- 
tity of  cotton  imports  was  slightly  higher  and 
their  dollar  value  was  also  greater,  but  their 
franc  value  declined.  Imports  of  grains  were 
almost  four  times  as  much  as  in  1926,  and  the 
franc  value  rose  in  about  the  same  ratio.  Their 
value  was  17  per  cent  of  the  value  of  total 
imports  in  1927.  The  increase  related  principal- 
ly to  wheat  and  was  brought  about  by  a  deficient 
cereal  harvest  in  1926.  There  was  a  big  decline 
in  imports  of  petroleum  products  on  both  a 
value,  and  a  weight,  basis.  Imports  of  copper  and 
of  steam-driven  and  other  machinery  likewise 
fell  off  largely  in  weight  and  value.  Other  items 
showing  declines  on  a  weight  basis  were  tobacco, 
tools  and  metal  products,  hides  and  raw  furs, 
lumber,  machine  parts,  and  salted  meats.  In- 
creases comprised  principally  coal,  coal  tar, 
bitumens  and  asphalt,  sulphur,  table  fruits, 
colors,  inks  and  crayons,  animal  fats,  and  chemi- 
cal products. 

Total  exports  in  1927  to  the  United  States, 
fourth  as  a  buyer,  were  valued  at  3,605,055,000 
francs  ($141,462,000)  as  compared  with  3,901,- 
572,000  francs  ($126,516,000)  in  1926.  Lingerie 
and  clothing  made  up  13  per  cent  of  the  export 
values.  While  their  weight  and  their  dollar  value 
were  much  higher  than  in  1926,  the  franc  value 
was  slightly  lower.  There  was  a  decline  in  the 
weight  and  value  of  silk  manufactures  exported, 
though  these  constituted  10  per  cent  of  total 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Exports  of  cotton 
fabrics  were  greater  in  weight  and  in  dollar 
value,  but  the  franc  value  showed  little  change. 
Other  principal  items  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  showing  increases  in  volume  were  hides 
and  raw  furs,  manufactures  of  hides  and  skins, 
paper,  tools  and  metal  products,  glass  and  crys- 
tal, prepared  skins,  rags,  silk  and  floss-silk  yarns, 
volatile  oils,  and  iron  and  steel.  Principal  de- 
clines occurred  in  exports  of  wool  fabrics,  table 
fruits,  perfumery,  soap,  chemical  products,  and 
potash. 

FINANCE.  According  to  the  government  pro- 
posals, total  revenues  of  the  general  budget  for 
1929  would  reach  45,280,929,000  francs,  against 
which  authorization  was  asked  for  appropria- 
tions amounting  to  45,225,278,000  francs,  leav- 
ing an  indicated  surplus  of  55,651,000  francs. 
These  totals  represent  an  increase  of  2,784,313,- 
000  francs  in  revenues  and  2,780,329,000  francs 
in  expenditures,  as  compared  with  the  budget 
estimates  for  1928.  In  addition  to  the  general 
budget,  there  were  various  annexed  budgets, 
which  for  1929  as  presented,  amounted  to  6,- 
233,674*000  francs.  Of  this  total,  the  item  "Posts, 
Telegraphs,  and  Telephones"  represented  3,978,- 
000,000  francs.  Each  annexed  budget  included  its 
own  independent  revenues,  which  in  the  esti- 
mates correspond  exactly  with  the  expenditures 
authorized,  any  contribution  from  the  public 
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treasury  being  included  in  the  general  budget. 
Consequently,  the  annexed  budgets  deserve  only 
passing  mention. 

REVENUES     AND     THEIR     SOURCES     IN     THE 

FRENCH    GENERAL    BUDGET    FOR    19,29 

[In  millions  of  francs] 


Item 
Direct    and.    assimilated   taxes        .  . 

(Esti- 
mated') 
1928 
8  536 

(Pro- 
posed') 
1929 
9,737 

Registry  texes   •«•      •          ••  

3,760 

3,712 

Stamp    taxes               .    ••  

1  850 

1,893 

Taxes  on  transactions  on  the  bourse 
Tax  on  securities    

391 
3,426 

347 
3,525 

21 

24 

3,677 

4,227 

6,568 

6,181 

Business  turnover  tax 

8  562 

8,509 

Sugar  and  saccharin  tax     ....... 

1  135 

1,081 

532 

557 

Public    domain            

444 

444 

Reimbursements     ............... 

2  050 

2,181 

1,186 

2,553 

Exceptional  receipts    .  .         

342 

288 

Amounts  recoverable  in  Algeria    .  . 

17 

22 

Total     

42  497 

45,281 

The  following  table  shows  proposed  expendi- 
tures by  categories  for  1929,  with  comparative 
figures  of  estimated  expenditures  in  1928: 


EXPENDITURES     IN     THE     FRENCH 
BUDG-ET  FOR  1929 
[In  millions  of  francs'] 


GENERAL 


Ministries 

1928 
(estimated) 
25,279 

1929 
(proposed) 
25  241 

246 

286 

"Foreign  Affairs            .... 

236 

245 

Interior             

736 

888 

War    

6  031 

6  815 

Marine      ,  .  .  «  

2  451 

2  960 

Public     Instruction     and     Fine 
Arts     

2  585 

3  091 

Commerce    and   Industry    (com- 
merce    and     industry,      avia- 
tion   and    air    transports) 
Labor,  Health,   and  Social  Wel- 

•{          40 
I        218 

959 

46 
317 

1  234 

Oolonies    

457 

561 

381 

454 

Public  Works    

2,034 

2  180 

792 

907 

Total     .  .  »  

42  445 

45  225 

On  Dec.  30,  1928,  the  budget  was  finally  passed 
bv  the  French  Parliament  with  comparatively 
slight  changes  from  the  estimates  presented  by 
the  Government.  Expenditures  were  fixed  at  45,- 
366,000,000  francs  and  revenues  at  45,430,000,- 
000  francs  leaving  an  estimated  favorable  •  sur- 
plus of  64,000,000  francs. 

In  the  next  column  are  shown  the  amount  and 
composition  of  the  pub]ic  debt  on  July  31,  1926, 
and  Feb;  29,  1928,  the  latest  date  for  which  such 
figures  were  published: 

STABILIZATION  OF  THE  FRANC.  From  a  study 
on  French  National  finance  and  stabilization  pub- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  in 
November,  1928,  the  following  material  is  sum- 
marized. The  committee  of  experts  appointed  by 
Parliament  in;  the  early  summer  of  1926,  when 
the  crisis  in  France,  ^as  already  acute,  but  before 
the  Poineare'  Government  took  ofiice,  pronounced 
itself  in  favor  of  the  legal  stablization  of  the 
franc  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  Poin- 
care* Government,  howeyer,  realizing  the  unfor- 


tunate position  of  the  "rentiers,"  or  holders  of 
securities  yielding  a  fixed  income  in  francs,  wish- 
ed to  avoid  stabilization  or  at  least  to  effect  it 
at  a  higher  level  and  was  unwilling  to  take  such 
an  important  step  until  all  tJfe  conditions  es- 
sential to  its  success  had  been  fulfilled. 


FRENCH  PUBLIC  DEBT  ON  JULY  31,   1926,   AND 
FEBRUARY  29,   1928 
[In  millions  of  francs] 


Allocation 

INTERNAL   DEBT 

July  31, 
1926 

101,676 

Feb.  29, 
1928 

101,740 

43,644 

77,579 

42,262 

25t757 

Floating    ...    

94,197 

77,018 

Total,   internal   debt    .  .  , 

.  .      281,779 

282,094 

FOEEIGN   DEBT  a 

Commercial  : 
United     States     .  .  . 

17,273 

17,121 

Great   Britain    

6,122 

280 

Netherlands                          •  < 

565 

Argentina        

452 

300 

Uruguay     

197 

79 

Total    commercial 

24,609 

17,780 

Political  : 
United   States    .......... 

74,709 

74,443 

Great   Britain    

81,002 

86,957 

Total,    political    

,  .      155,711 

161,400 

Total,    foreign    debt    .  .  . 

.      180,320 

179,180 

a  The  official  figures  for  the  foreign  debt  ar.e  given 
in  gold  francs  at  the  old  parity.  In  the  above  table  they 
have  been  converted  into  the  new  franc  created  by  the 
Law  of  June  24,  1928,  by  using  the  coefficient  4.917. 

Before  the  franc  could  he  stabilized  with  a 
certainty  that  its  value  in  the  exchange  markets 
of  the  world  could  be  maintained,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  equilibrium  of  the  budget  should 
be  restored,  that  the  Treasury  should  have  at 
its  disposal  a  balance  sufficient  to  its  needs, 
that  the  floating  debt  should  be  reduced  and  pro- 
vision made  for  the  regular  amortization  of  the 
balance,  that  the  advances  to  the  state  by  the 
Bank  of  France  should  be  greatly  reduced  if  not 
entirely  wiped  out,  that  the  circulation  should 
be  covered  by  an  adequate  metallic  reserve,  that 
a  sufficient  fund  of  foreign  exchange  should  be 
accumulated  to  make  it  possible  to  check  any 
speculative  attacks  on  the  franc,  and  that  the 
country's  balance  of  international  payments 
should  not  be  unfavorable. 

Finally,  in  June,  1928,  the  Bank  of  France 
informed  M.  Poincare'  that  the  increasingly  heavy 
purchases  of  exchange  it  had  been  making  for 
the  account  of  the  Government  could  not  be 
continued  without  incurring  grave  risks  and 
that  it  was  unwilling  to  renew  the  convention 
under  which  these  purchases  were  being  made 
and  which  expired  June  30,  1928.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion either  of  stabilization  or  of  the  rapid  ap- 
preciation of  the  franc  once  the  protection  af- 
forded it  by  the  bank  was  withdrawn.  As  the 
latter  would  inevitably  have  been  followed  by 
a  severe  crisis  both  for  the  Government  and 
for  the  public,  the  stabilization  law  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  on  Saturday,  June  23,  after 
the  close  of  the  stock  exchanges.  It  was  passed 
by  both  Houses  the  following  day  and  made 
effective  June  25. 

Until  that  date,  the  monetary  unit  of 
France  was,  legally,  the  franc  of  322.58  milli- 
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grams  of  gold  0.900  fine,  worth  19.3  cents. 
Actually,  the  franc  had,  since  December,  1926, 
been  worth  approximately  four  cents.  The 
stabilization  law  created  a  new  monetary  unit, 
still  called  the  franc,  but  denned  as  65.5  milli- 
grams of  gold  0.900  fine,  or  slightly'  more  than 
one-fifth  the  former  weight.  The  gold  parity  of 
the  franc  in  terms  of  the  dollar  is  now  approxi- 
mately 3.92  cents,  or  25.52  francs  to  the  dollar, 
which  corresponds  very  closely  to  its  exchange 
value  at  the  time  the  law  was  promulgated.  Be- 
cause of  this  last  fact  there  was  no  reason  to 
anticipate  any  marked  changes  in  prices  and  the 
cost  of  living. 

SHIPPING.  The  merchant  marine  of  France 
at  the  end  of  June  30,  1927,  consisted  of  1752 
vessels  of  3,469,980  gross  tons. 

ENTRANCES  AND  CLEARANCES   OF  VESSELS  IN 
FOREIG-N  TRADE 


Number    of    vessels    with 
cargo     

Capacity    (1000  net  reg- 
istered   tons)  :    Total 

Bordeaux      

Boulogne     

Calais      

•Cherbourg      

Dunkirk      

Havre      .  . .  . , 

La  Rochelle-Pallice   .  . 

Marseille     

Rouen     


Entrances 
1926        1927 


Clearances 
1926     1927 


24,149   27,503   22,637  24,781 


44,132 
1,976 
3,435 
1,065 

10,519 

2,224 

5,560 

830 

10,204 
2,205 


49,055 
2,315 
4,089 
1,060 

10,726 

3,430 

6,462 

948 

10,524 
2,439 


37,782 
1,249 
3,374 

836 

10,480 

2,169 

4,739 

367 
9,605 

698 


41,933 
1,390 
3,946 

792 

10,635 

3,421 

5,691 

436 
9,962 

646 


RAILWAYS.  The  railway  system  is  made  up 
of  six  private  lines  and  one  state  line,  sta- 
tistics of  which  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
In  addition,  in  1926,  there  were  12,603  miles 
of  local  railroads  with  gross  receipts  of  337,537,- 
000  francs  ($10,936,000). 

STATISTICS     OP     PRINCIPAL     RAILWAYS 


Length   of    line.  . 

miles 

Locomotives    

.'....    number 
Passenger  cars  .do 
Freight    cars    .  .do 
Passengers  carried 

....   thousands 
Passenger   miles    , 

millions 

Freight  carried    .  . 

.1000    metric  tons 
Ton   miles    

millions    .  . 

Train  miles    .  ._ 

.  . .    thousands    .  . 
Gross  receipts  a   .  .  -  . 

.  .    1000  francs   .  . 
Passenger  service  .  . 

do 

Freight  service    .  .  . 

do 

G-ross  receipts,  equiv- 
alent $1,000    


1986 

26,872 

20,942 

36,108 

545,434 

800,957 
17,635 

319,542 
26,336 

274,257 
13,373,320 


3,033,375 

10,121,913 

433,296 


State, 
1926 

6,907 

5,888 
11,303 
133,660 

269,286 
4,409 
83,940 
5,111 
62,904 
2,971,672 
653,197 
2,253,466 
96,282 


Private, 
1926 

19,965 

15,054 

24,805 

411,774 

531,671 

1,3,226 

235,602 

21,225 

211,353 

10,401,648 

2,380,178 

7,868,447 

337,013 


a  Including  miscellaneous  receipts  not  shown  sepa- 
rately. 

Gross  receipts  of  the  French  railways  were 
slightly  higher  in  1927  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  while  operating  expenses  rose  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  net  result  was  a  deficit,  as  com- 
pared with  a  considerable  surplus  in  1926.  More- 
over, the  small  increase  in  receipts  resulted  from 
higher  rates,  as  traffic  fell  off  by  13  per  cent 
for  freight  and  12  per  cent  for;  passengers.  Daily 
car  loadings  averaged  6p,3i6&  as  against  64^ 
147  in  1926.  Competition  from  automobile  trucks 
was  severe  because  •  of  the  Mgix  cost  of  railway 


transportation.  The  deficit  of  the  principal 
French  railway  companies  in  1927  was  esti- 
mated roughly  at  850,000,000  francs  against 
the  surplus  of  540,000,000  francs  for  1926. 

Taxes  paid  by  the  five  major  private  railways 
of  France  in  1927  amounted  to  2,569,000,000 
francs,  which  were  equivalent  to  6  per  cent 
of  the  French  National  budget.  The  largest  of 
these  railway  taxpayers  was  the  Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranean  which  was  assessed  958,000,000 
francs,  while  the  Paris-Orleans  was  second,  pay- 
ing 500,000  francs.  According  to  the  taxation 
scheme  in  force  the  Government  collects  10  per 
cent  on  freight  receipts  and  a  graduated  tax 
on  the  sale  of  passenger  tickets,  running  as  high 
as  60  per  cent  on  tirst-class-de-luxe  fares  and 
averaging  32.5  per  cent  on  combined  passenger 
receipts.  The  Orleans  and  the  Southern  roads 
reported  respective  deficits  of  84,000,000  francs 
and  74,000,000  francs  after  tax  payments.  Prior 
to  the  War  the  government  tax  on  railway  re- 
ceipts was  limited  to  12  per  cent  on  gross  pas- 
senger revenue  only. 

As  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  (New  York) 
in  November,  a  new  international  railway  link 
was  established  on  November  1,  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Nice-Coni  line,  about  63  miles  in 
length,  joining  the  French  and  Italian  cities 
and  affording  a  short-line  transportation  route 
across  the  border  between  the  two  countries. 
Negotiations  had  been  under  way  between  the  two 
governments  for  the  building  of  the  road  since 
1904,  but  the  War  and  post-war  circumstances 
prevented  its  completion  until  1928.  The  new 
link  just  completed  connects  Nice  with  Viveo- 
la,  Italy,  passing  through  the  Alpine  Mountains 
and  traversing  some  of  the  roughest  country 
in  the  world.  Due  to  this  latter  fact,  it  was 
necessary  to  construct  45  tunnels  aggregating 
about  14%  miles,  the  longest  of  which  is  3% 
miles.  There  are  also  many  bridges  and  viaducts 
made  necessary  by  valleys  and  ravines.  The  na- 
ture of  the  country  presented  a  number  of 
engineering  problems.  One  of  the  most  serious 
of  these  difficulties  was  the  nature  of  the  soil 
which  over  a  wide  area  of  the  line  is  of  chalky 
substance,  tending  to  cause  landslides  and  ne- 
cessitating the  building  of  strong  retaining 
walls,  foundations,  and  deep  drainages.  A  large 
deposit  of  sulphate  of  lime  presented  chemical 
difficulties  resulting  in  the  use  of  specially  mixed 
cement  for  all  masonry  work.  Thus  the  cost 
of  the  work  on  the  final  link  reached  an  average 
of  approximately  $442,000  per  mile  and  a  total 
expenditure  of  some  $17,639,150  was  involved  in 
the  project.  It  was  expected  that  the  whole 
route  will  eventually  be  electrified. 

For  an  account  of  the  completion  of  the 
Franco-Spanish  Trans-Pyreneean  Bailway,  con- 
sult the  paragraphs  on  Railways  under  the  ar- 
ticle, SPAIN. 

ARMY.  The  French  Army  is  divided  into  two 
forces,  the  metropolitan  and  the  colonial,  both 
under  the  War  Ministry.  There  are  three  divi- 
sions of  the  metropolitan  forces — the  active 
army,  reserves,  and  territorial  army.  The  active 
metropolitan  army  on  a  peace  basis  in  1927  num- 
bered 438,187,  including  an  air  force  establish- 
ment of  32,886.  Enlistment  for  the  metropoli- 
tan army  is  regulated  by  the  Law  of  April  1, 
10,23,  and  is  on  a  compulsory  basis,  but  liberal 
exemptions  are  allowed.  Service  in  the  active 
army  is  for  1%  years,  although  it  is  planned 
to  reduce  this  to  one  year  in  1930.  Starting  in 
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1927,  service  began  at  the  age  of  21.  The  colonial 
army  is  distinct  from  the  metropolitan  army 
and  is  made  up  partly  of  white  troops  and  partly 
of  colored  troops.  In  1927,  the  white  troops  of 
the  colonial  establishment  numbered  59,000,  the 
Foreign  Legion  troops  numbered  10,000,  and  the 
colored  troops,  180,000',  making  with  the  metro- 
politan army  and  gendarmerie,  a  total  peace 
establishment  of  717,483.  The  gendarmerie,  a 
police  force  recruited  from  the  army  but  con- 
cerned with  civil  functions,  numbered  22,996  in 
1927,  about  half  of  whom  are  mounted.  The  re- 
serves and  territorial  army  are  divided  into 
units  corresponding  to  those  of  the  active  metro- 
politan army.  See  MILITARY  PROGRESS. 

NAVY.  For  an  account  of  naval  conditions  in 
France,  see  NAVAL  PROGRESS. 

GOVERNMENT.  According  to  the  French  con- 
stitution, the  President  is  the  executive,  assisted 
by  a  cabinet  responsible  to  the  Chamber.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  or 
National  Assembly.  The  President,  elected  by 
an  absolute  majority  of  vote  for  seven  years, 
chooses  his  own  cabinet;  ordinarily,  but  not  of 
necessity,  selecting  from  among  the  members  of 
of  the  two  chambers.  The  Senate  is  made  up 
of  314  members  aged  not  less  than  forty  years, 
and  elected  by  an  electoral  college  for  nine  years, 
one-third  retiring  every  three  years,*  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  is  made  up  of  612  members 
elected  by  direct  popular  manhood  suffrage  for 
four  years. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  in  1927,  was 
Gaston  Doumergue,  elected  June  13,  1924.  The 
Ministry  appointed  July  24,  1926,  was  composed 
as  follows:  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Finance,  Kaymond  Poincare";  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Justice,  Louis  Ear- 
thouj  Interior,  Albert  Sarraut;  War,  Paul 
Painleve*;  Marine,  Georges  Leygues;  Foreign 
Affairs,-  Aristide  Briand;  Colonies,  Le"on  Per- 
rier;  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  Edou- 
ard  Herriot;  Public  Works,  Andre*  Tardieu; 
Commerce,  Maurice  Bokanowski  (q.v) ;  Agri- 
culture, Henri  Queuille;  Labor,  Hygiene,  Assis- 
tance, and  Social  Prevision,  Andre*  Fallieres; 
Pensions,  Louis  Marin. 

HISTORY 

THE  ELECTIONS.  Interest  in  France  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  was  devoted  mainly  to 
the  elections  which  were  to  be  held  in  April. 
All  shades  of  political  parties,  of  which  there 
were  more  than  a  dozen,  represented  in  the 
French  Parliament  were  very  keenly  interested 
in  the  outcome  and  made  every  effort  to  assure 
themselves  that  their  strength  would  not  be 
weakened.  It  was  quite  evident  to  most  ob- 
servers that  when  Parliament  opened  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  the  debates  would  be  held  with  one  eye 
on  the  effect  on  the  coming  election  and  the 
other  on  the  matter  at  hand.  The  first  two  weeks 
of  the  session  were  taken  up  with  a  discussion 
of  the  financial  measures  of  the  Poincare"  Minis- 
try. The  opposition  attacked  the  Government  for 
not  bringing  about  actual  stabilization  of  the 
franc  and  insisted  that  it  was  about  time  that 
the  National  Union  Government  which  was 
brought  into  power  in  192-6  to  win  "the  battle 
of  the  franc"  did  something  of  definite  value 
along  the  lines  for  which  it  was  not  only  put 
in  office  but  kept  there.  In  a  speech  lasting  seven 
hours,  the  Premier  defended  his  position  and 


at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  won  a  vote  of 
confidence  by  370  to  131. 

A  move  which  was  bound  to  be  reflected  in 
the  actions  of  the  voters  was  the  reduction  of 
the  military  service  from  one  year  and  a  half 
to  one  year.  This  was  popular  on  all  sides  and 
great  joy  was  expressed  at  its  passage  although 
the  law  was  not  to  go  into  effect  until  Novem- 
ber, 1930.  The  issues  of  the  campaign  were  al- 
most entirely  connected  in  some  way  or  another 
with  the  financial  measures  of  the  Poincare* 
regime.  Generally  speaking,  the  Socialists  were 
in  favor  of  their  capital  levy  idea,  while  the 
followers  of  Caillaux,  the  Radical  Socialists, 
demanded  stabilization  of  the  franc  and  the  re- 
adjustment  of  the  entire  tax  system  of  the 
country.  Other  internal  affairs,  such  as  the  re- 
ligious and  educational  issues,  and  questions 
of  foreign  policy,  were  kept  in  the  background 
to  a  large  extent,  although  from  time  to  time 
they  cropped  out  in  the  platforms  of  the  various 
political  parties  or  in  the  speeches  of  the  lead- 
ers. The  ministry,  which  was  made  up  of  the 
leaders  of  most  of  the  parties,  would  probably 
rather  have  their  rule  as  a  group  continued 
than  throw  the  fortunes  of  the  country  back  into 
the  turmoil  of  the  old  coalition  governments 
which  preceded  the  selection  of  Poincare*  in  192fi, 

The  election  was  set  for  April  22,  and  the 
second  ballot,  if  necessary,  for  April  29.  The 
Parliament  adjourned  on  March  17.  In  passing, 
it  might  be  noted  that  Parliament  passed  an 
important  piece  of  social  legislation  before  ad- 
journing, namely,  a  workers'  insurance  measure, 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  Government  was  to 
form  an  insurance  fund  from  10  per  cent  of 
the  wages  of  the  worker,  5  per  cent  from  em- 
ployees and  5  per  cent  from  employers. 

The  results  of  the  elections  held  on  April  22 
and  29  were  in  accordance  with  the  predictions 
of  the  best-informed  observers.  The  Pomcare" 
Ministry  was  virtually  reswept  into  ofiice  with 
a  larger  majority  than  it  had  before.  He  could 
count  on  approximately  460  members  out  of 
612  and  if  he  cared  to  could  get  along  without 
the  aid  of  the  Radical  Socialists.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  was  a  distinct  swing  from  the 
Left  to  the  Right,  one  indication  of  such  a 
movement  being  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Communist  members  from  27  to  14.  The  largest 
single  group  in  the  new  Chamber  was  the  Re- 
publican-Democratic Union,  the  followers  of 
Louis  Marin,  the  Nationalist,  who  elected  162 
members.  The  Radical  Socialists  returned  110 
members  and  the  Socialists,  101.  Of  the  min- 
isters who  ran  for  reelection  only  Andr6  Fal- 
lieres, Minister  of  Labor,  failed  to  retain  his 
seat.  He  was  succeeded  later  by  Louis  Loucheur. 
Premier  Poincare",  who  is  a  Senator,  was  not 
up  for  reelection. 

THE  ADLSATIAN  QUESTION.  One  of  the  peculiar 
results  of  the  election  was  the  successful  cam- 
paigns of  three  Alsatian  autonomists,  Kicklin, 
Rosse1,  and  D'ahlet.  Since  the  return  of  Alsace 
from  Germany  to  France,  there  had  been  a  de- 
cided trend  in  certain  quarters  of  the  "redeemed 
province"  for  separation  from  France.  This  ac- 
tion was  not  desired  particularly  because  of  a 
preference  for  Germany  but  because  there  was  a 
feeling  that  Alsace  was  neither  French  nor 
German  but  was  a  country  by  itself.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  three  autonomists  brought  the  en- 
tire separatist  movement  to  a  head  and  into 
the  public  press,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
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those  people  who  believed  that  every  waking 
thought  of  the  Alsatians  since  1870  had  been 
reunion  with  France. 

On  May  1,  only,  a  few  days  after  the  elec- 
tion there  was  held  a  more  or  less  spectacular 
trial  on  the  charges  of  conspiracy  of  more  than 
a  score  of  agitators  for  the  movement.  Two  of 
the  defendents  were  successful  candidates  in  the 
recent  election  and  the  third  was  a  witness. 
Premier  Poincare  had  stated  on  several  occa- 
sions that  France  would  never  consent  to  a 
separation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  from  France. 
On  the  other  hand  he  attempted  to  mollify  the 
Alsatians  by  stating  that  neither  he  nor  his 
Government  had  any  desire  to  interfere  with 
the  religious  customs  or  the  cultural  traditions 
of  the  provinces.  The  Alsatians  are  all  true 
Catholics  and  were  afraid  that  after  annexa- 
tion France  would  introduce  the  separation  of 
the  church  and  state  in  the  provinces  and  would 
attempt  to  close  the  religious  schools.  The  re- 
sult of  the  trial  which  was  severely  condemned 
in  all  Alsatian  quarters  was  the  finding  of  four 
of  the  fifteen  defendants  who  actually  stood 
trial,  guilty,  and  the  penalty  imposed  was  one 
year  in  prison  to  be  followed  by  five  years  in 
exile.  G.  E.  Ricklin  and  J.  V.  Rosse",  the  two 
successful  candidiates  for  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties were  two  of  the  four  convicted  and  im- 
prisoned. For  the  Alsatian  side  of  the  problem 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  International  Re- 
lations Section  of  The  Nation,  vol.  127,  No. 
3293,  published  in  the  fall  of  1928.  Ricklin  and 
Ross6  were  later  pardoned  by  President  Dou- 
mergue  but  were  expelled  from  the  Chamber. 

THE  NEW  CHAMBER.  The  most  important  act 
of  the  new  Parliament  was  the  recognition  of  the 
de  facto  stabilization  of  the  franc,  by  passing 
the  Law  of  June  24  which  made  de  jure  stabiliza- 
tion, which  had  been  expected  since  1926,  a 
fact.  For  the  details  of  the  law,  see  above  under 
Finance.  This  was  the  most  important  measure 
of  the  Parliament  which  adjourned  July  29  un- 
til the  fall. 

CABINET  CHANGES.  From  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tions there  was  a  grave  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  Poincare  Ministry  could  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  factions  which  previously  had 
been  held  together  in  the  cause  of  the  "battle 
of  the  franc."  When  the  franc  was  finally  legally 
stabilized,  it  was  felt  in  many  quarters  that 
Poincare"  had  "done  his  bit"  for  France  and 
should  step  aside.  It  was  also  felt  by  some  of 
the  component  parties  that  their  future  lay 
more  in  "going  it  alone"  than  in  tying  up  with 
the  Nationalist  Union  group.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  of  the  Radical  Socialists  and  the  So- 
cialists. The  first  important  measure  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  fall  meeting  of  Parliament  was 
the  question  of  the  1929  budget.  Two  phases 
of  the  budget  were  Bitterly  attacked  by  the  op-" 
ponents  of  Poincare",  namely,  the  provision  con- 
cerning the  disposal  of  property  belonging  to 
religious  orders  and  the  use  of  the  money  in 
the  "proper"  training  of  missionaries  abroad, 
and,  secondly,  the  military  and  defense  sections 
of  the  budget.  The  Socialists,  in  particular  de- 
clared that  the  military  appropriations  were 
far  too  heavy.  A  compromise  was  reached  on  the 
question  of  the  religious  orders,  but  the  action 
of  the  cabinet  was  condemned  by  a  meeting 
of  the  Socialist  party  and  the  resignation  of  four 
members  of  the  party,  Herriot,  Sarrauty  Queuille, 
and  Perrier,  from  the  cabinet  was  demanded.  On 


November  6,  these  four  members  handed  in  their 
resignations  to  Premier  Poincare,  who  in  turn, 
handed  in  the  resignation  of  the  entire  cabinet 
to  President  Doumergue,  on  the  grounds  of  his 
oft-asserted  policy  that  the  National  Union 
cabinet  would  stand  or  fall  as  a  unit. 

President  Doumergue  consulted  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  various  groups  and  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  seemed  to  favor  the  retention  of  Poin- 
eare  without  the  support  of  the  Socialists.  An 
attempt  to  recreate  the  left  6  loc  failed  and 
President  Doumergue  finally  turned  to  Poincare 
and  requested  him  to  form  a  new  group.  His 
attempts  to  organize  a  new  government  along 
the  lines  of  the  Nationalist  Union  cabinet  failed 
because  the  Radical  Left  refused  to  cooperate. 
On  Armistice  Day,  Pomcare"  announced  a  new 
cabinet  which  failed  to  give  the  Radical  Left 
any  representation.  Poincare  himself  failed  to 
take  a  portfolio  on  the  grounds  that  he  needed 
his  entire  time  to  look  after  the  government 
in  general. 

NEW  CABINET.  The  new  cabinet  was  composed 
as  follows:  Premier  without  Portfolio,  Raymond 
Poincare^  Vice  Premier  and  Minister  of  Justice, 
Louis  Barthou;  Foreign  Affairs,  Aristide  Briand; 
Interior,  Andre  Tardieu ;  Finance,  Henri  Cheron ; 
War,  Paul  Painleve;  Public  Instruction,  Pierre 
Maraud;  Marine,  Georges  Leygues;  Public 
Works,  Pierre  Forgeot;  Commerce,  Georges  Bon- 
nefons;  Agriculture,  Jean  Hennessy;  Labor, 
Louis  Loucheur;  Colonies,  Andre  Maginot;  Pen- 
sions, Louis  Aiiteriou;  Air,  Laurent  Eynae.  It 
will  be  noted,  if  a  comparison  is  made  with  the 
cabinet  named  in  the  paragraph  above  on  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  four  members  of  the  Radical 
Left,  Herriot,  Queuille,  Perrier,  and  Sarraut 
were  dropped  in  the  formation  of  the  new  cab- 
inet, as  was  Louis  Marin,  a  member  of  the  Right. 
It  was  thought  that  although  he  was  the  virtual 
leader  of  the  largest  Woo  supporting  Poincare, 
he  .was  unavailable  because  of  harsh  attacks  he 
made  on  the  Left  after  the  fall  of  the  Nation- 
alist Union  Ministry.  Maurice  Bokanowski, 
(q.v.)  a  powerful  member  of  the  Union  cabinet, 
was  killed  in  an  airplane  accident  on  Septem- 
ber 2. 

The  new  cabinet,  of  course,  without  the  sup- 
port of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Left,  was 
compelled  to  direct  the  fortunes  of  the  Govern* 
ment  with  a  considerably  reduced  majority, 
approximately  320  out  of  a  total  of  612  votes. 
There  was  one  thing  in  its  favor,  however,  and 
that  was  the  fact  that  it  was  practically  solidly 
behind  Poincare,  who  was-  no  longer  compelled 
to  dicker  with  the  members  of  the  Left  to  gain 
support  for  his  measures. 

SITUATION  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR.  Pre- 
mier Poincare^s  new  cabinet  weathered  one  or 
two  votes  of  confidence  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  career  in  early  November,  and  then  settled 
down  to  a  discussion  of  the  budget  for  1929, 
parts  of  which  had  caused  the  disruption  of  the 
previous  cabinet.  As  noted  above  under  Finance, 
the  budget  was  finally  passed  at  the  very  end 
of  the  year.  This  achievement,  however,  was  not 
accomplished  without  serious  clashes  in  the  cab- 
inet itself,  especially  between  the  Premier  and 
his  Minister  of  Finance,  Henri  Cheron.  The 
budget  was  really  the  work  of  the  Premier  when 
he  held  the  portfolio  of  Finance  and  he  did 
not  always  agree  with  the  methods  used  by  M. 
Cheron  or  the  compromises  agreed  to  by  Mm  in 
passing  it  through  the  two  Houses,  It  was  re- 
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ported  in  the  press  that  M.  Cheron  told  the 
Prime  Minister  that  lie  did  not  wish  him  med- 
dling with  the  budget  which  was  now  in  his 
hands  as  Finance  Minister. 

For  a  short  time  in  the  last  week  of  the  year, 
it  appeared  that  internal  dissension  would  break 
up  the  cabinet.  The  two  vital  points  of  disagree- 
ment between  Poincare"  and  Cheron  were  the 
questions  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  parlia- 
mentary members  and  the  forbidding  of  members 
of  either  House  to  join  companies  in  which  they 
were  not  interested  before  election.  The  final 
result  of  the  matter  was  that  both  measures 
passed  over  Poincare's  evident,  but  not  ex- 
pressed, disapproval.  The  Premier,  in  the  heat 
of  the  discussions,  threatened  to  resign,  but  the 
year  closed  without  such  action  being  taken 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  French  press 
was  unanimous  in  its  opinion  that  although  op- 
posed successfully  on  these  two  measures  of 
the  budget,  he  would  remain  at  the  helm  of  tfce 
ship  of  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he,  himself 
so  decided  at  a  cabinet  meeting  held  on  Decem- 
ber 31. 

See  KELLOGG  TREATIES;  PEACE  AND  PEACE 
MOVEMENTS. 

FREAS,  THOMAS  BRUCE.  American  chemist 
and  educator,  died  at  New  York,  March  15.  He 
was  born  near  Newark,  Ohio,  Nov.  2,  1868.  He 
was  graduated  from  Stanford  University  in 
1896,  and  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1911.  He  was  principal 
of  the  high  school,  Hiawatha,  Kan.,  1896-97; 
chemist  with  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago, 
1897-98;  assistant  in  chemistry  and  graduate 
student,  University  of  Chicago,  1898-1903;  man- 
ager of  the  Ernest  Leitz  apparatus  house,  Chi- 
cago, 1903-04;  instructor  in  chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1904,  and  successively  as- 
sistant professor,  associate  professor,  and  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  since  1911.  Professor  Freas  was  an 
authority  on  the  design  and  management  of 
chemical  laboratories  and  had  an  international 
reputation  as  an  inventor  and  manufacturer  of 
precision  apparatus  for  use  in  chemical  and 
industrial  research.  He  was  president  of  the 
Thenno-Electric  Instrument  Company.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  a  member  of  sev- 
eral other  learned  societies, 

FREDERICK  II,  WILLIAM  Louis  LEOPOLD 
AUGUSTUS.  Last  Duke  of  Baden,  died  at  Baden- 
weiler,  Germany,  August  9.  He  was  born  at 
Karlsruhe,  July  9,  1857,  the  son  of  Grand  Duke 
Frederick  I,  and  Princess  Louise  of  Prussia, 
who  was  an  aunt  of  the  former  Emperor  Wil- 
liam II.  Having  been  educated  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg,  he  entered  the 
German  army,  and  was  made  Commanding 
General  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps,  1897-1901, 
retiring  the  following  year.  He  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Baden,  Sept.  28,  1907,  and  ruled 
liberally,  without  attempting  to  go  beyond  his 
constitutional  powers.  His  government  tried 
to  brmg  about  an  early  settlement  of  the  World 
War,  advocating  democratic  reforms  in  the 
empire,  and  it  was,  his  heir,  Prince  Max,  his 
brother's  son,  whom  William  II  chose  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire  ia  1918.  The  release  of  re- 
publican fervor  whtich  animated  the  German 
States  in  1918  stirred  Baden  to  a  revolution, 
November  10,  in  spite  of  the  popularity  of  the 
reigning  Duke,  and  0xa#A  Duke  Frederick  II, 


whose  family  had  ruled  Baden  for  nine  cen- 
turies, abdicated  with  the  consent  of  his  heirs, 
receiving  due  homage  from  the  provisional  Be- 
publican  Government  which  took  his  place. 

FREE  BAPTISTS.  See  BAPTISTS,  FKEE. 

FRENCH  CO:N"GK).  See  FRENCH  EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA 

FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA.  A 
French  possession  in  Africa  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  between  the  territories  of  the  ^Belgian 
Congo  and  British  Kamerun,  comprising  the 
region  formerly  known  as  the  French  Congo. 
It  stretches  northward  to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazel  and 
Lake  Chad,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Congo  and 
Ubangi  rivers  in  the  interior.  Area,  975,635 
square  miles;  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1926,  3,127,707,  of  whom  2502  were  Europeans. 
The  possession  comprises  the  four  colonies  of 
Gabun,  Middle  Congo,  Ubangi-Shari,  and  Chad. 
The  boundary  between  French  Equatorial  Africa 
and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  was  fixed  by  an 
agreement  signed  'Feb.  28,  1924. 

Equato-rial  .Africa  is  very  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, but  for  the  most  part  they  are  unde- 
veloped. There  are  about  30,000  square  miles  of 
tropical  forests  extending  to  the  Gabr-n  coast 
containing  many  species  of  valuable  timber. 
Palm  oil  and  wild  caoutchouc  are  the  principal 
commercial  products.  Coffee  is  raised  to  some 
extent.  Livestock  includes  cattle,  sheep,  camels, 
horses,  asses,  and  ostriches.  Copper,  zinc,  and 
lead  are  to  be  found.  The  total  imports  in  1926 
were  valued  at  170,431,683  francs  and  the  total 
exports  at  94,249,135  francs.  In  1928  the  gen- 
eral *  budget  for  the  four  colonies  balanced  at 
46,550,000  francs.  The  revenues  are  made  ^up 
of  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  navigation 
fees,  and  certain  semi-direct  taxes.  The  colonies 
are  under  a  governor-general  whose  headquar- 
ters are  at  Brazzaville,  but  each  colony  is  locally 
governed  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  aided  by  an 
administrative  council.  Governor-General,  in 
1928,  B,.  Antonetti,  appointed  in  July,  1924. 

FRENCH  G-TJTANA,  ge-a'na,  CAYENNE.  A 
French  colony  and  penal  settlement  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  South  America.  Area,  about  34,740 
square  miles  \  population  at  the  census  of  1926, 
47,341.  Cayenne,  a  seaport  town,  is  the  capital 
with  a  population  in  1926  of  13,936.  The  popula- 
tion figures  do  not  include  the  number  in  the 
penal  settlement  of  Maroni,  the  floating  popu- 
lation of  miners,  French  officials,  or  native 
tribes.  The  latest  available  educational  statistics 
(1926-27)  showed  a  school  population  of  3600 
exclusive  of  Maroni,  which  had  215.  The  ex- 
tensive forests  are  rich  in  timber  of  commercial 
importance.  Although  agriculture  is  not  engaged 
in  on  a  large  scale,  the  following  products  are 
raised :  cacao,  coffee,  gutta-percha,  indigo,  maize, 
manioc,  rice,  sugar  cane,  and  tobacco.  The  chief 
*  occupation  is  placer  mining  for  gold.  Other 
minerals  produced  are  silver,  iron,  and  phos- 
phates. The  total  imports  in  1926  amounted 
to  61,973,600  francs  and  the  total  exports  to 
46,105,881  francs.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
were  gold,  rosewood  essence,  various  timbers, 
phosphates,  cacao,  Tbalata,  and  hides.  The  budg- 
et for  1926  provided  for  revenues  of  11,000,- 
000  francs  and  expenditures  of  10,500,000  francs. 
The  colony  is  under  a  governor  who  is  aided 
l>y  a  privy  council  and  by  a  council-general 
elected  by  French  citizens  in  Guiana,  and  is 
represented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  one 
deputy. 
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FRENCH  GUINEA.  A  French  colony  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  between  Portuguese  Guinea 
and  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Area,  about  92,- 
640  square  miles;  population,  estimated  in  1927, 
2,133,003,  including  2133  Europeans,  of  whom 
1031  were  French.  Capital,  Conakry.  The  chief 
products  are  palm  oil,  palm  nuts,  gum,  rubber, 
millet,  rice,  and  coffee;  experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  pineapples, 
rubber  trees,  etc.  In  1927  there  were  460,000 
cattle,  125,000  sheep,  170,000  goats,  2400  horses, 
and  580  asses.  Some  gold  is  found  in  the  colony. 
The  imports  in  1926  were  valued  at  153,543,- 
000  francs  and  the  exports  at  75,839,637.  The 
chief  exports  were  rubber,  cattle,  ground  nuts, 
hides,  wax,  wool,  and  palm-kernels.  The  budget 
for  1927  amounted  to  29,862,979  francs.  The 
colony  is  under  the  Governor-General  of  French 
West  Africa.  See  FRENCH  WEST  AFEICA. 

FRENCH  INDIA.  The  name  given  to  the 
group  of  French  dependencies  in  India,  of  which 
the  chief  is  Pondichery.  The  area  of  the  five 
colonies  is  about  196  square  miles  and  the  col- 
lective population  in  1927  was  estimated  at  284,- 
432.  The  five  dependencies  with  their  estimated 
populations  in  that  year  were  as  follows:  Pondi- 
chery, 184,315;  Karikal,  57,192;  Chandernagor, 
26,595;  Mahe",  11,572;  and  Yanaon,  4758.  In 
1926  the  Government  maintained  59  primary 
schools  and  three  colleges,  with  300  teachers  and 
10,459  pupils.  In  1927  the  budget  balanced  at 
2,835,350  rupees.  The  chief  crops  are  paddy, 
rice,  sugar,  cotton,  manioc,  cacao,  coffee,  and 
groundnuts.  There  are  at  Pondiehery  three  cot- 
ton mills  and  at  Chandernagor  one  jute  mill; 
the  cotton  mills  have,  in  all,  1635  looms  and 
72,060  spindles,  employing  8225  persons.  The 
total  imports  for  all  the  dependencies  in  1925 
amounted  to  44,274,164  francs  and  the  total 
exports  to  51,748,624  francs.  French  India  has 
43  miles  of  railway.  The  dependencies  are  under 
a  governor  whose  headquarters  are  at  Pondi- 
chery,  and  an  elective  general  council;  they  send 
one  deputy  and  one  senator  to  the  French  Parlia- 
ment. 

FRENCH  INDO-CHINA.  A  region  in  south- 
eastern Asia,  comprising  the  French  colony  of 
Cochin-China,  and  the  protectorates  of  Annam, 
Cambodia,  Tonking,  and  Laos,  as  well  as  Kwang- 
Chau-Wan,  which  has  been  leased  from  China, 
and  the  district  around  Battambang,  which  was 
ceded  by  Siam.  Total  area,  about  274,385  square 
miles;  population  in  1927,  19,999,423,  of^whom 
34,4"43  Were  Europeans  (excluding  military 
forces).  The  native  Annamites  constitute  about 
three-fourths  of  the  population.  Capital,  Hanoi", 
with  a  population  of  approximately  115,000. 
Other  important  cities  are  Cholon,  Bindinh, 
Saigon,  Pnom-Penh,  Hue,  Vien  Tiane,  and  Hai- 
fong.  The  region  of  which  Saigon  is  the  centre 
is  chiefly  agricultural,  being  one  of  the  great- 
est rice  producing  areas  of  the  world,  but  fish- 
eries along  the  coast  and  along  the  lakes  are  of 
some  importance.  Haifong  is  the  centre  of  a 
region  devoted  to  agriculture,  mining,  and  manu- 
facture. A  third  district  around  the  port  of 
Tourane  produces  chiefly  cinnamon,  sugar,  and 
tea.  In  1923  an  irrigation  system  was  completed 
reclaiming  45,000  acres  on  which  two  rice  crops 
a  year  could  be  produced.  _ 

The  mineral  resources  of  French  Indo-Unna 
include  coal,  zinc,  tin,  lignite,  antimony,  and 
wolfram.  The  forest  reserve*  are  very  important 
bttt  safer  from  iueffi(?ie^t,feploitation,  Tfr«  im- 


trade in  1926  was  valued  at  2,641,945,- 
471  francs  and  the  export  trade  at  3,033,440,- 
986  francs.  The  general  budget  for  1927  balanced 
at  78,850,000  piastres  for  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture. At  the  end  of  1927  the  total  length  of  rail- 
way, line  was  1478,  about  two-thirds  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Government.  Indo-China  is  under 
a  governor-general  and  a  superior  council  which 
acts  through  a  permanent  eomn^ssion,  and  at 
the  head  of  each  state  is  a  resident  superior, 
with  the  exception  of  Cochin-China,  which  is 
directly  under  the  home  Government.  Governor- 
general  (ad  interim),  M.  Monguillot,  appointed 
Jan.  24,  1928. 

PRENCH  IVORY  COAST.  See  IVORY  COAST. 

ERENCH     LANGUAGE,     See     PHILOLOGY, 


FRENCH  LITERATURE.  The  slow  return 
to  normal  after  the  wave  of  abnormality  pro- 
duced by  the  World  War  continued,  The  only 
striking  feature  perhaps  was  the  formidable  in- 
dustry of  French  authors;  they  used  to  be  satis- 
fied with  one,  possibly  two  volumes  a  year;  in 
1928  many  of  them  were  producing  three,  four, 
or  even  more.  It  is  true  that  —  possibly  for  busi- 
ness reasons—  the  length  of  the  books  is  often 
reduced;  but  even  so,  our  remark  remains  true. 
More  and  more,  we  might  add,  the  bulk  of  pro- 
duction was  in  the  domain  of  fiction—  especially 
if  one  adds  to  this  the  fad  for  interpretative 
biography  which  was  so  prevalent  during  the 
year. 

Among  the  topics  of  discussion  of  the  year, 
it  is  well  to  mention  that  the  affair  "Action- 
Frangaise"  (see  previous  YEAR  BOOKS)  was  far 
from  becoming  less  serious  ;  three  important  pub- 
lications were:  Monseigneur  Baudrillart,  Voca- 
tion cafholique  de  la  France  et  Fid&lit&  au  Saint- 
Siege  a  travers  les  Ages  (Conferences  faitea  a 
Notre-Dame  de  Paris)  ;  P.  Remond,  L'Hewe 
tfOleir;  and  trying  to  be  quite  impartial,  Nicolas 
Fontaine  (pseudonym  for  a  well-known  politi- 
cian), Saint-Siege,  Action  Frangaise,  et  Cath- 
oUques  inUgrauof.  The  question  of  plagiarism 
once  more  came  up;  this  year  in  connection 
with  various  works  of  Andr6  Mauroia;  see  a 
good  account  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture of  July  21,  1928.  A  parallel  case  to  the 
Goncourt  Journal  publication  and  to  a  certain 
extent  connected  with  it,  was  that  of  the  Letters 
of  Zola:  was  their  publication  contrary  to  pub- 
lic peace?  Minister  Herriot,  supported  by  Pre- 
mier Poinear£,  decided  in  favor  of  the  publica- 
tion in  spite  of  the  Academy  Goncourt's  -pro- 
test. Another  quarrel,  of  the  same  nature,  broke 
out  when,  a  man  of  letters  published  certain 
statements  about  George  Sand,  which  were  found 
most  objectionable  by  the  descendants  of  the 
famous  authoress;  see,  about  the  Lauth.-Bou- 
lenger  quarrel,  the  Mercure  de  France,  August 
15.  The  presentation  of  a  play  (September  15, 
Porte  St.  Martin),  Napoleon  IV,  came  near  creat- 
ing a  diplomatic  incident  between  England  and 
France,  Maurice  Rostand,  the  author,  having 
taken  as  the  subject  the  legend  according  to 
which  Queen  Victoria  would  have  favored  a 
plan  to  send  the  descendant  of  Napoleon  III 
to  Africa  to  be  killed,  thus  freeing  Europe  from 
a  new  Hapoleonic  threat. 

Much  was  made  of  the  centenary  .-of  Taine;  it 
amounted  to  a  real  rehabilitation  since  for  some 
years  attacks  on  Mm  had  been  plentiful;  the 
fieole  Normale  Supe>ieure  especially  celebrated 
one  oi  ker  most  distinguished  spiritual 
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The  Sorbonne  organized  a  special  ceremony  to 
commemorate  another  "normalien,"  Edmond 
About,  also  for  his  hundredth  anniversary.  Jules 
Verne  received  from  the  press  his  share  of 
honors,  for  the  same  reason.  Finally  the  ter- 
centenary of  Malherbe  was  marked  by  two  .new 
editions  of  Ms  poetical  works  (Lardanchet,  and 
CitS  des  Livres] .  Let  us  recall  here  the  cere- 
monies in  which  the  City  of  Paris  took  posses- 
sion of  the  famous  Maison  d'Hauteville  (in  the 
Island  of  Guernsey)  which  was  converted  ^  into 
a  Victor  Hugo  museum  (there  were  written 
some  of  the  hest  known  of  the  poet's  works,  as 
Les  MiseraMes,  and  La,  Ugende  des  si&cles) ; 
these  took  place  June  15,  1927,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  in  1928,  of  a  luxurious 
publication,  richly  illustrated,  by  R.  Weiss  (Im- 
primerie  nattonale). 

POETRY.  In  spite  of  advancing  years,  Henri 
de  Regiiier  remained  faithful  to  the  rnuse;  his 
Flamma  Tena&  is  a  challenge  to  our  age  which 
seems  to  stifle  poetry:  poets  need  not  despair; 
V.  Hugo  is  praised  as  the  great  master.  Another 
veteran  is  Francis  Jammes  who  in  connection 
with  his  Divine  Dout&ur  writes  a  brilliant  mani- 
festo against  the  modern  trend  of  literature. 
Maurice  Rostand,  in  Morbidezssa  strikes  the  note 
of  romanticism  and  especially  reminds  of  Mus- 
set's  Maladie  du  siecle:  Charles  Vildrac  pub- 
lished his  Povwes  de  VAbbaye  (a  very  timely 
publication  since  much  has  been  written  recently 
about  this  group,  the  best-known  representative 
of  which  is  Duharnel ) .  Jules  Remains  offers  a 
bouquet  of  Les  chants  de  dix  cwwees.  Tristan 
D'ereme  sings  in  his  usual  vein,  in  L'Enfant 
perdu  (anacreontic).  Marcel  Ormay,  author  of 
Cceur  gros.  Carrefours,  Visage  retrour&,  of  the 
school  of  "Le  Divan"  (he  is  a  disciple  of  Toulet), 
earns  the  desirable  Prix  Catulle  Mendes,  while 
Ch.  Th.  Feret  wins  the  Prix  des  Vikings  with 
La,  Normandie  exalt&e.  The  most  coveted  prize  in 
poetry,  however,  the  Prino  Marias  (5000  francs), 
went  to  Philippe  Chabaniex  for  his  whimsical  and 
graceful  Bouquet  d'Oph&Ue,  with,  as  very  close 
rivals,  Dubech's  Poemes,  A,  Mary's  Podmes,  and 
Smile  Harriot's  Po&sies.  Many  poets  would  no 
doubt  deserve  as  much  as  the  few  following  to  be 
remembered,  but  space  is  limited:  J.  L.  Aubrun, 
Le  Lys  brise;  George  Day,  Rhapsodie  en  mauve; 
Louis  Chollet,  La  flamme  erran-te;  Jean  Malan, 
Vingt  po&mes  de  la  nu-it. 

THEATKE.  Some  of  the  successes  of  the  year 
were:  Lucien  Descaves,  Les  f antes  de  Vamour, 
in  which  this  old  naturalist  advocates  in  a  rather 
old-fashioned  realistic  drama,  sympathy  and  for- 
giveness for  the  "fille-mere" ;  then,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many,  Giraudoux's  Siegfried  et  le  Lim- 
ousin, the  novel  of  a  few  years  ago  (double 
personality) ;  then,  Tolstoi's  Le  cadavre  vwant, 
success  due  in  great  part  to  the  talented  pres- 
entation of  the  Pitogff  company,  finally  the 
usueces  de  scandale,"  Maurice  Rostand's  Napo- 
leon IV  which  was  mentioned  above.  Moving  in 
the  same  historical  cycle,  Sacha  Guitry  wrote 
his  best  success  of  the  year,  Mcwiette,  ou  comme 
on  eorit  I'histovre,  a,  love  episode  of  Prince  Louis 
Bonaparte,  later  Napoleon  III.  Luc  Durtain  had 
a  succes  d'estime  with  hia  Donnew  de  sang,  at 
the  Ode*on,  A  play  which  was  interesting  at  least 
as  far  as  the  idea  is  concerned,  was  M.  Channel, 
Les  trois  langages  (Theatre  de  FCEuvre)  :  A 
nervous  woman;  in  the  first  act,  she  always 
says  the  opposite  of  what  she  thinks — and  all 
goes  wrong;  in  the  second  act,  she  says  all  she 


thinks,  with  the  utmost  frankness—and  all  goes 
wrong;  in  the  third  act,  she  offers  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  lying,  and  this  works  best.  An 
amusing  sketch  of  Alfred  Savoir,  Le  cooktail, 
is  inspired  by  an  American  law  according  to 
which  a  man  has  no  right  to  receive  a  lady 
in  his  hotel  room,  except  if  there  is  a  sitting 
room  adjoining  the  alcove — and  then  he  must 
leave  the  door  open  toward  the  hall;  A  young 
Frenchman  receives  a  former  fiance"  e,  and  gets 
into  trouble. 

This  leads  us  to  the  plays  that  claim  nothing 
but  to  amuse  the  public  and  which  as  usual 
were  rather  numerous  and  good:  a  few  of  the 
best  are  H,  Duvernois,  HJusele;  Roger  Martin 
Du  Gard,  La  Gonfle,~  Farce  paysanne;  Marcel 
Achard,  La  vie  est  telle;  Raoul  Praxy,  Le  jeu> 
du  mari;  Birabeau  et  Dolley,  La  fille  et  le  gar- 
gon,  and  Votre  sourire.  The  play  by  Ed.  Schneid- 
er, JEwaltation,  which  won  the  Prix  Brieux  of 
3000  francs  against  SOO  competitors,  was  pre- 
sented in  Geneva,  but  not  in  Paris  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  (it  was  published  by  L'lllustra,- 
tion).  Let  us  not  forget  to  mention  the  remark- 
able performance  of  Aristophanes's  Birds  (adapt- 
ed with  Mussolini  as  the  "Duce")  at  the  theatre 
of  La  Chimere,  New  volumes  of  the  Theatres 
complets  of  Porto  riche  and  of  Roman  Coolus 
came  put;  also  a  volume  of  H.  Duvernois, 
Comedies  en  un  acte;  and  Pierre  Hamp,  Mon- 
sieur rAdministrateur  and  Madame  la  Guerre. 
Jean  Cocteau  published  an  Antigone.  Two  vol- 
umes of  interest  were  L.  Dubech,  La  cri'se  du 
Theatre,  and  E.  S6e,  Le  TMatre  frangais  con- 
temporam  (Colin).  The  Hugo  Cromwell  had  not 
yet  been  given  at  the  Come"die  Franeaise. 

THE  NOVEL.  The  Grand  Priw  du  Roman  of 
the  French  Academy  was  awarded  in  June  to 
Mme.  Jean  Balde  (well  known  especially  for 
her  novel  Vigne  et  maison)  for  her  new  book 
Reine  d'Arboi$-~~ a  not  very  original  theme,  but 
treated  with  a  great  elevation  of  thought.  In 
December  the  Prix  Goncourt  went  to  Maurice 
Constantin-Weyer,  who  had  already  won  recog- 
nition by  several  volumes  dealing  with  Canadian 
life  (where  he  had  stayed  for  some  years,  just 
like  L.  He"znon,  the  author  of  Maria  Chapde- 
laine] ;  the  crowned  book,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  description  of  wild  Canada,  is  called  U*n 
homme  se  yenche  sur  son  passe.  Votes  went 
also  to  P.  E.  Cadilhac,  Flambeau®  4teints,  Mare 
Stephane,  Ceuas  de  Trimard,  Rene  Bizet,  Double 
vie  de  G&rard  de  Nerval,  Andre  Chamson,  Le 
crime  des  justes.  The  Prix  Femina  went  once 
more  to  a  woman,  Mme.  Dominique  Dunois 
(real  name,  Marguerite  Lemesle)  for  her  Geor- 
gette Garou,  a  very  modern  story  of  the  experi- 
ences of  a  brave  peasant  woman  who  has  no 
child  from  her  husband  to  inherit  the  farm  and 
tries  to  escape  the  odium  in  getting  one  from 
another  man,  and  then  is  tabooed.  Votes  went 
also  to  Igimce  Legrand,  La  patrie  int&riGwre 
—a  sombre  war  book,  Drieu  de  la  Rochelle, 
Bl&ohe,  Andre  Malraux,  Les  conquer  ants.  The 
Prix  Renandot  (mock  prize  because  there  is  no 
money  award  connected  with  it)  went  to  Andre" 
Obey's  Joueur  de  Triangle,  depicting  the  soul 
of  a  child  with  a  musical  avocation.  Votes  went 
also  to  Martin  Maurice,  Amour,  terre  inoon- 
nue,  and  to  Rene-Marie  Hermant,  Sale  coin. 

As  opposed  to  the  modern  tendency  to  write 
short  and  quick  books,  one  must  bow  before  stich 
attempts  to  be  more  substantial  and  profound 
as  Behaine's  Histoire  d'une  society  begun  in 
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3908  and  the  eighth  volume  of  which,  Avec  les 
yeux  de  V 'esprit,  was  published;  Roger  Martin 
Du  Gard  added  two  volumes  to  his  Les  Thibault 
series,  namely,  La  Consultation,  and  La  sorel- 
lina;  and  Jules  Remains  offered  the  second 
volume  of  a  trilogy  under  the  name  Le  dieu 
des  corps:  Julienne  was  the  first  volume,  the 
second  now  is  Dieu  des  corps,  and  the  third 
Quand  le  navire  is  to  come.  This  year's  book  was 
not  to  be  recommended  to  young  people.  A  fine 
novel  in  the  good  realistic  vein  is  Eugene  Mont- 
fort's  C&sar  Casteldor:  Georges  Iman's  Le  coeur 
et  les  chiffres  could  have  as  motto  the  phrase 
"D'un  c6te  des  coquins  avou^s,  de  1'autre  des 
forbans  hypocrites."  Gaston  Chejrau's  A  Vombre 
du  maltre  is  a  rather  sad  family  picture  with 
a  tyrannical  head;  Fran§ois  Fosea's  L'amour 
forc£  shows  once  more  the  harm  brought  about 
by  slander  and  gossip;  Pierre  Bost  continued 
to  score,  this  time  with  a  novel  on  business  life, 
Faillite;  and  Marcel  Rouff  in  Joubahan  pointed 
out  the  evils  of  an  over-industrialized  society. 
Andr£  Maurois  left  for  a  while  biograpny  for 
an  original  novel,  Glimats:  a  man  married  first 
to  a  woman  he  loves  passionately  while  she  is 
calm  in  her  affection,  then  to  a  woman  who 
loves  him  passionately  while  he  is  moderately 
moved. 

Henry  Bordeaux  also  tried  hard  to  renew  his 
style,  first  in  Calvaire  de  Cimie&,  with  a  Solo- 
mon-wise judgment,  and  then  in  Andromede  et 
le  monstre,  a  woman  in  the  artistic  circles  of 
Paris,  who  is  under  the  spell  of  a  man  from 
whom  she  cannot  free  herself  (Racinian  theme). 
P.  Benoit,  in  Axelle  writes  about  international 
marriage  between  a  Frenchman  and  a  German 
woman.  Thierry  Sandre  shows  more  appreciation 
of  nuances  in  his  Les  yeuw  ferm&s,  in  which  a 
war  nurse  marries  a  war  blind  man,  and  her  cour- 
age does  not  prevent  the  feeling  of  the  real  sacri- 
fice. Fr.  Carco,  Rue  Pigalle  and  Phil.  Soupault  in 
Dernieres  nuits  describe  the  Paris-apache.  Du- 
hamel  in  La  nuit  d'orage  gives  a  curious  case 
of  superstition  to  which  a  great  scholar  falls 
the  victim.  Mauriac's  title,  Destins,  already  in- 
dicates the  trend  of  his  story,  and  Henri 
peberly  (the  author  of  Le  supplice  de  Phe'dre) 
in  Un  homme  et  un  autre  describes  one  of  those 
cases  that  Porche  (see  the  last  YEAR  BOOK) 
wished  to  banish  from  literature.  Louis  Artus, 
in  Les  chiens  de  Dieu  had  a  profoundly  catholic 
novel,  E.  Perochon,  author  of  Nene,  Goncourt 
Prize  in  1920,  had  a  delightful  book  on  animal 
life,  for  children,  Le  livre  des  quatre  Saisons. 

Let  us  end  this  list  of  interesting  novels  of 
the  year  by  mere  mention  of  A.  The"rive,  Sans 
dme  (heroism  of  the  oppressed  classes)  ;  E. 
Zavie,  La  course  aux  rebelles;  L.-L.  Martin, 
L'ascension  d'ffilise  Amour;  Ch.  Derennes,  Les 
nooes  de  la  banquise  (eighteenth  century)  ;  and 
two  peasant  stories — stories  not  as  popular  as 
they  were  some  years  ago:  Bouzinac-Cambon, 
Le  domaine  a"bandonn6,  and  G,  Barbarin,  Le 
pere  Pou  ( quite  a  character ) . 

There  were  three  historical  novels  that  can- 
not be  left  unmentioned:  J.  H.  Rosny,  jeune, 
Les  Furies,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  William  II  of  Germany  carried  away  by 
fatal  force,  "les  furies";  L.  Dumur,  Dieu  protege 
le  Tsar,  the  Rasputin  affair  treated  without 
reticence;  and  M.  Magne,  Poison  de  Goa,  a  pic- 
ture of  Inquisition  S£ain. 

Still  quite  in  vogue  were  novels  dealing  with 
eXotic  themes.  Among  the  best  were :  IXorgeles, 


La  caravane  sans  chameaux:  A  Malraux,  Les 
conqu£rants  (China)  ;  Jacques  Heller,  Nord, 
rScits  de  VArctique  (very  successful) ;  Panait 
Istrati  kept  fascinating  the  public  with  his  Near 
East  revelation  a  little  in  the  Gorki  style:  Mes 
Departs,  and  Les  chardons  de  Baragon.  Shall 
we  classify  here  Ch.  Oulmont's  Coeur  a  corps, 
a  description  of  the  society  of  Geneva,  seat  of 
the  League  of  Nations? 

A  few  novels  of  the  gay  sort :  Tristan  Bernard 
needs  no  praise  for  Le  voyage  imprevu;  the 
same  is  true  of  Dekobra  who  offers  Minuit.  Less 
known  but  just  as  witty  is  Lefevre,  in  La 
Grace  de  Lisieuw.  A  curious  satire  on  Paris  and 
surroundings  is  Rene"  Jouglet's  Voyage  a  la 
R6publique  de  Piles.  See  also  Jean  Mareze,  Ap- 
prenti  Gigolo;  Henri  Falk,  Le  Pils  improvis£. 

That  when  women  throw  overboard  the  so- 
cial restraint  in  art  they  hardly  know  where 
to  stop  in  their  desire  to  out-distance  man 
was  once  more  evident  in  1928;  Rachilde  leads 
with  Le  Prisonnier  (allusion  to  Bourdet's  fa- 
mous play  on  Lesbianism  in  1926);  then  conies 
Mme.  Jean-Maxime  David  with  Premier  incest  e; 
Gabrielle  Reval  describes  Revolutionary  Russia 
in  La  tour  de  feu;  Mme.  Claude  Isambert  in  Le 
voyage  avec  I' ombre  shows  a  woman  in  revolt, 
coming  back,  however,  at  the  end  to  more  ra- 
tional views  of  life;  Elissa  Rhais,  offers  her 
Sein  Uanc.  Quite  chaste  is  Marie  LeFranc  (the 
Femina  Prize,  1927)  who  describes  her  dream- 
,  ing  in  Canadian  wilderness  in  Le  Poste  sur  la 
Dune;  Mme.  Jean  Balde,  having  received  the 
Grand  Prios  du  Roman  in  June,  had  a  new  novel 
ready  in  the  fall,  Aiguillage.  Henriette  Charas- 
son  offers  Deu&  petits  homines  et  leur  mere. 

SHORT  STORIES.  Almost  at  random  may  be 
quoted  among  the  most  successful:  Kessel, 
Nuits  de  Sib&rie;  Paul  Morand,  M.agie  noire 
(Negro  stories  collected  in  various  continents)  ; 
Claude  Farrere,  L'autre  c6t6  (meaning  the 
other  side  of  the  grave) ;  Jean  Schlumberger, 
Yeuw  de  disc-fruit  ans;  Luc  Durtain,  Holly- 
wood  d^passS  (American  stories  )j  Edmond 
Jaloux  (Grand  Prise  de  Litterature  in  1928), 
La  tranche  morte  (in  the  style  of  Estatmi^) 
Marcel  Boulenger,  Scrupule  d'lldeverte  (light) ; 
Barbusse,  Faits  divers*  And  last,  but  not  least, 
P.  Bourget,  Deua)  nouvelles  (Confidence  de  femme 
and  Scrupule  d'apostat). 

VAUIOTJS  ITEMS.  As  usual,  such  books  which 
cannot  be  refused  a  place  in  literature,  yet  can- 
not properly  be  classified  in  the  conventional 
genres,  are  mentioned  here :  Maeterlinck's  studies 
on  the  more  than  three  dimensions  space,  La 
Vie  de  VJBspace  (Cf.  Richet's  Notre  siaidme 
sens)  -,  DuhameFs  Les  Sept  demieres  plaies, 
which  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  Owilisation; 
L.  Baudot's  Les  Disciples  d'Emmaus  (in  the 
series  Oourrier  des  Pays-Bos)  5  Princesse  de  Bi- 
besco,  in  Noblesse  de  -Ko&e  has  a  philosophical 
treatise  on  the  dress  in  modern  civilization.  The 
brothers  Xharaud  give  reminis<jences  in  Mes  a,n- 
ne£s  chess  Baw&$  (as  secretary).  Then,  there  are 
again  several  volumes  giving  impressions  of 
French  authors  abroad,  such  as  H.  Beraud, 
Rendezvous  fflurop^ens;  P.  Morand,  Paris- 
Tambouotou;  H.  de  R,6gnier,  L*Altana  ou  la 
Vie  VSnitienne  (1899-19&4)  ;  Henriette  Gelarie, 
Epop&e  marocawe* 

Almost  as  popular  as  the  novel  was  the  in- 
terpretative biography;  there  was  a  regular  del- 
uge of  these  volumes  in  1928.  A  few  titles  may 
be  given.  In  the  collection  Les  Grandes  eceis- 
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tences:  Bizet,  Double  me  de  Gerard  de  Nerval; 
Charpentier,  Vie  meurtrie  d'A.  de  Musset; 
Escholier,  Vie  glorieuse  de  V.  Hugo;  Jouvenel, 
Vie  orageuse  de  Mirabeau;  Arnaud,  Vie  turbul- 
ente  de  Gamille  Desmoulins;  Andre,  Vie  har* 
monieuse  de  Mistral,  etc.;  in  the  Collection  des 
vies  amo ureuses :  Gerard  d'Houville,  La  belle 
Helene;  Rebout,  Mme.  Tallien;  Franck-Nohain, 
La  Fontaine;  Mauclair,  Baudelaire;  Royer, 
George  Sand,  etc. 

In  otlier  collections,  or  independently:  Lives 
of  musicians:  Guy  de  Pourtales,  Louis  II  de 
Baviere,  ou  Hamlet  roi;  Fauehois,  Beethoven.' 
Lives  of  kings;  G.  Goyau,  Saint  Louis;  Maitre 
Henri-Robert,  Louis  XVI;  Alm<§ras,  Louis  XV II 
(believes  that  the  child  actually  died  in  the 
Temple  prison ) .  Lives  of  saints :  Fr.  Jammes, 
Cardinal  Lavifferie;  H.  Lavedan,  M.  Vincent, 
aumQnier  des  galeres.  Lives  of  all  sorts:  Ch. 
Maurras,  Theodore  Au~banel;  E.  Magne,  Nicolas 
Poussin,  premier  peintre  du  roi;  Delteil,  La- 
Fay  ette;  R.  Chant  ernes  se,  Roman  inoonnu  de  la 
Duchesse  d'Abrantes;  Dr.  Lucian  Graux,  Le 
Docteur  illuming  (Raymond  Lulle).  Also  collec- 
tive works:  L.  Madelin,  Les  Eommes  de  la 
Revolution;  and  G.  Doutrepont  (a  Belgian), 
Les  types  populaires  de  la  littetature  frangaise 
(2  vol.) .  Also  literary  autobiographies  continued 
to  pour  in:  H.  Be" rand,  Oeroe  d'or;  Ph.  Sou- 
pault,  Histoire  d''wi  llano;  Julien  Benda,  Mon 
premier  testament  (showing  how  emotions  dic- 
tate opinions)  ;  Colette,  La  naissance  du  jour 
(after  many  other  volumes  of  reminiscences)  ; 
and  the  eighth  and  last  volume  of  Jules  Renard's 
Diary  (giving  souvenirs  of  More"as,  Porto  Riche, 
Barres,  Guitry,  Capus,  Tristan  Bernard,  ete.) . 

HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  CBITICISM.  The 
ninth  volume  of  F.  Brunot's  Histoire  de  la  langue 
frangaise  (Revolution  et  Empire)  came  out.  The 
collective  study  of  Doutrepont,  Les  types  popu- 
laires de  la  literature  frangaise  has  been  men- 
tioned before.  Then,  for  the  medieval  period  one 
may  call  attention  to  an  adaptation  in  modern 
French  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  (by  Andr6 
Mary ) ,  and  to  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  Lan- 
glois,  Vie  en  France  au  Moyen&ge;  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  A.  Gamier 5s  considerable  work  in 
three  volumes,  Agrippa  d'Aulignti  et  le  parti 
protestant.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  two  more 
volumes  of  Abbe"  Bremond's  remarkable  Histoire 
du  sentiment  religieuso  en  France  depuis  les 
gwerres  de  religion,  which,  .deals  with  literature 
as  well  as  theology;"  an  excellent  volume  by  an 
American  (a  graduate  of  Smith  College },  M.  E. 
Storer,  La  mode  des  Oontes  de  F6es,  1685-1100; 
and  the  original  Vie  d&  Raoine  by  Mauriac.  In 
the  eighteenth  century:  Bertaut,  Mg&ries  du 
XVIJIme  sifycle;  J,  Legras,  Diderot  et  VMncy- 
olop^die;  R.  Hubert,  JD'Holbach  et' ses  amis;  two 
new  volumes  of  the  important  Oorrespondanoe  de 
Rowseau;  A.  Schinz,  Pensee  religieuse  de  JKows- 
semi  et  ses  r£cent$  interpr&tes;  P.  Garffe, 
Mwriaffe  de  Figaro  in  the  excellent  new  collec- 
tion. Ifes  grands*  &uen0m&ntfs  lit^raires  (publish- 
ed Tby  Mafere,  Amiens.)*  In  this  collection  also 
appeared  se&eral  volumes  concerning  the  early 
nineteenth  Century  $  Le  Pdre  Qoriot,  Les  Orien- 
tales,  and  Madatine  ^Bova/ry;  also  earlier  Tartuffe. 
The  Stendhal  editaon^  continued  to  arouse  great 
interest,  P.  Val6ry  giving  a  preface  to  the  novel 
Lucien  Lewen;  Pi  Hazard  has  a  Stendhal  (in 
collection,  Vies  UlMS$re$i 

Viatte  had  a  long  wojck  on  Le&  Sources  oc- 
cult es  dn  Rom&ntismei$,:$MLd.  the  well-kao-wn 


Pierre  Lasserre  had  Des  romantigues  a  nous. 
V.  Hugo  inspired  several  volumes  of  importance; 
not  only  the  charming  biography  by  Raymond 
Escholier  but  two  Jeunesse^  de  K  Hugo,  by 
Lebreton,  and  by  Benoit-Levy;  moreover  La- 
cretelle  had  the  very  searching  Vie  politique  de 
V.  Hugo.  Helene  Altszyler  had  Qenese  des 
plans  et  caracteres  de  Balzac.  V.  Giraud  had  a 
notable  Taine;  and  Henri  Tronchon  a  discrimi- 
nating Renan  et  retranger;  while  Calrnan-L^vy 
published  two  volumes  of  Correspondence  de 
Renan.  Mention  may  be  made  here  of  L.  Lemon- 
nier's  double  and  very  modern  •  work,  Edgar 
Poe  et  la  critique  frangaise,  IS45-75,  and  Les 
Tradueteurs  d*£l.  Poe.  A  volume  unjustly  left 
unmentioned  in  1927  may  be  mentioned  now;  it 
is  a  very  suggestive  study  of  Prof.  Leonard 
Schwartz,  Stanford  University,  that  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  Imaginative  interpretation  of 
the  Far  East  in  modern  French  Literature  1800- 
1925.  For  the  twentieth  century :  Rachilde,  Jarry 
ou  le  su-rmale  des  lettres;  Pierre  Quint,  Comment 
travaillait  Proust,  and  Le  comique  et  le  mystere 
Ghem  Proust;  and  Ch.  Daudet's  Repertoire  des 
personnages  d'a  la  recherche  du  Temps  perdu. 
E.  Bouvier's  little  volume,  Initiation  k  la  litt£ra~ 
ture  d'aujurd'hui  was  destined  to  solve  many 
mysteries  to  many  who  stand  before  modern 
artistic  creation  as  before  a  closed  door.  F. 
Mauriac  had  fflssai  sur  le  Roman  which  arous- 
ed some  discussion-  P.  Claudel  discusses  poetry 
in  Positions  et  Propositions;  and  ^mile  Herriot 
(literary  critic  of  Le  Temps]  an  excellent  Art  de 
former  une  libliotheque. 

EVENTS.  The  Grand  Prix  de  LittSrature,  of- 
fered by  the  Academy  went  in  1928  to  Edmonct 
Jaloux,  for  L* ensemble  de  son  oeuvre.  He  pub- 
lished Branche  morte  (see  above).  For  other 
literary  prizes,  and  for  commemorations,  see 
above.  Among  the  dead  of  the  year:  Francois 
de  Curel  (q.v.)j  of  the  Academy;  Aulard,  fhe 
great  modern  authority  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  its  literature;  Ed.  Esteve,  author  of 
Byron  et  le  Romantisme  frangaise.  Two  public 
meetings  of  the  Academy  were  held ;  to  receive  M. 
Male  (June)  and  Pale"ologue  (December).  Gus- 
tave  Simon,  the  president  of  the  Fondation  V. 
Hugo  and  in  charge  of  the  publication  of  the 
National  edition,  died  in  January.  Edmond 
Haraucourt  was  elected  to  take  his  place. 

See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN". 

FBiElTCH  SOMALI  (so-ma'le)  COAST  or 
FRENCH  SOMALILAND.  A  French  colony  in  Africa 
on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  between  Italian  Eritrea 
and  British  Somaliland.  Estimated  area,  5790 
square  miles;  estimated  population  in  1926,  56,- 
059.  The  port  of  Djibouti  is  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Its  population  in  1921  was  estimated 
at  8366,  of  whom  354  were  European  (190 
French).  After  1922  the  Government  introduced 
a  public  elementary  school  system  at  the  capital, 
supplanting  the  mission  school  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  20  years.  The  budget  for  1928 
balanced  at  13,002,000  francs.  The  country  has 
practically  no  industries  and  very  little  agricul- 
ture. The  main  sources  of  wealth  are  commerce, 
inland  trade,  and  coast  fisheries.  The  imports  in 
1926  amounted  to  457,751,424  francs  and  the 
exports  to  401,543,750  francs.  The  chief  exports 
are  ivory,  coffee,  hides,  and  skins.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  cotton  goods,  butter,  coal,  and  sugar. 
A  large  share  of  the  exports  of  Abyssinia  pass 
through  the  port  of  Djibouti,  w;Moh.  is  connected 
by  a  railway  485  miles  long  with  Addis  Abeba. 
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The  colony  is  under  a  governor  assisted  by  an 
administrative  council. 

FRENCH  STJDA3ST.  A  French  colony  com- 
prising the  valley  of  the  Upper  Senegal,  some 
two-thirds  of  the  course  of  the  River  Niger,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  Sahara  Desert  within  the 
sphere  of  Algeria.  Bounded  on  the  east  hy  the 
Territory  of  the  Niger;  on  the  west  by  Maure- 
tania,  the  Faleme  River,  and  French  Guinea; 
on  the  south  by  the  Upper  Volta  and  the  Ivory 
Coast;  and  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of 
Algeria.  Area,  estimated  at  360,331  square  miles; 
population,  estimated  in  1926  at  2,634,982.  The 
capital  is  Bamako,  with  15,596  inhabitants. 
Other  important  towns  and  their  populations 
are:  Kayes,  9866;  Timbuktu,  5485;  and  Sikasso, 
9197.  All  the  chief  towns  have  regional  or  ur- 
ban schools.  The  active  crops  include  ground- 
nuts, millet,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  sesame,  rubber, 
and  kariti;  also  many  cattle  are  raised.  Native 
industries  are  of  some  importance,  including  the 
making  of  pottery,  jewelry,  and  leather,  and 
weaving.  The  total  imports  in  1926  amounted  to 
85,907,623  francs  and  the  total  exports  to  6,216,- 
551  francs.  The  chief  imports  were  cottons,  food- 
stuffs, and  metal -work;  and  the  chief  exports, 
groundnuts,  cattle,  rubber,  gum,  kapok,  skins, 
and  wool.  The  budget  for  1927  provided  for  39,- 
600,000  francs.  There  is  a  railway  connection 
with  the  coast  over  a  line  745  miles  in  length. 
The  colony  is  under  the  Governor-General  of 
French  West  Africa  (See  FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA). 
FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA.  French  West 
Africa,  comprising  the  Atlantic  coast  colonies  of 
Mauretania,  Senegal,  French  Guinea,  and  the 
Ivory  Coast,  the  colony  of  Dahomey  on  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  and  the  interior  colonies  of  French 
Sudan,  Upper  Volta,  and  the  Territory  of  the 
Niger,  includes  the  river  basin  of  the  Senegal, 
nearly  all  the  upper  and  middle  Niger  Basin,  the 
basin  of  a  large  number  of  rivers  emptying  into 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sahara  region.  It  had  an  area  of  1,247,191  square 
miles  and  a  population  in  1926  of  13,541,611,  as 
compared  with  a  total  area  of  all  the  French 
protectorates  and  mandated  territories  of  10,- 
255,510  square  kilometers  and  a  total  popula- 
tion of  55,631,184.  So  diversified  is  the  native 
population  of  French  West  Africa  that  official 
French  reports  classify  the  inhabitants  under 
more  than  50  groups.  Some  very  extensive  areas 
of  this  region  are  practically  deserted,  while 
others  have  a  population  as  high  as  60  persons 
to  the  square  kilometer. 

The  colonies  had  the  following  populations: 
Senegal,  1,318,287;  Guinea,  2,095,9£8;  Ivory 
Coast,  1,724,545;  Dahomey,  979,609;  French  Su- 
dan, 2,634,982;  Upper  Volta,  3,240,147;  Maure- 
tania, 289,184;  Niger,  1,218,717;  Dakar  and 
Dependencies,  40,152.  The  total  European  popu- 
lation was  15,399,  of  whom  11,099  were  French. 
The  natives  in  general  live  by  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  Up  to  1928,  few  useful  minerals  had 
been  discovered  and  the  output  was  comparative- 
ly small  in  value.  There  were  in  1926-27,  292  vil- 
lage schools  with  24,457  boys  and  333  girls,  77 
urban  schools  with  3507  boys  and  1223  girls,  and 
eight  high  schools  with  558  pupils  for  general 
instruction,  and  352  for  manual  instruction. 
There  were  also  144  evening  schools  for  adults 
with  5790  pupils.  The  expenditure  on  education 
was  11,775,000  francs. 

The  financial  estimates  for  1928  placed  the 
entire  revenue  at  749,730,000  francs,  including 
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214,730,000  francs  for  the  general  budget,  350,- 
000,000  francs  for  the  local  budgets,  and  185,- 
000,000  for  the  supplementary  budget;  the  total 
expenditure  was  estimated  at  709,730,000  francs, 
of  which  214,730,000  was  for  the  general  budget, 
330,000,000  for  the  local  budgets,  and  165,000,- 
000  for  the  supplementary  budget. 

The  imports  into  the  colonies  in  1926  amount- 
ed to  1,550,729,015  francs,  while  the  exports 
totaled  1,412,028,809  francs.  Imports  amount- 
ing in  value  to  792,406,426  francs  came  from 
France  and  of  the  exports  527,347,423  went 
to  France.  The  imports  into  French  West  Africa 
are  mostly  food  substances,  textiles,  mechanical 
implements,  and  beverages;  the  exports  from 
these  colonies  are  chiefly  fruits,  oils,  and  oil 
seeds,  as  well  as  rubber,  cotton,  cocoa,  and 
timber.  In  1926,  21,369  vessels  of  17,144,123  tons 
entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  French  West 
Africa.  In  the  same  year  there  were  1866  miles 
of  railway  open  to  traffic. 

A  governor-general,  assisted  by  a  council,  is 
at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  all  French 
West  Africa.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Da- 
kar. Each  colony  is  under  a  lieutenant-governor 
subordinate  to  the  governor-general.  Governor- 
General  in  1928,  M.  Carde,  appointed  Feb.  20, 
1923. 

FRIENDS,  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF.  A  mysti- 
cal religious  sect  which  originated  in  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
founder  of  this  religious  society  was  George 
Fox  (1624-1691),  who  visited  America  in  1672. 
The  first  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  United  States 
was  held  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1661, 
and  has  continued  under  the  name  of  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting.  Others  established  within, 
the  next  forty  years  are  known  as  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  these  are  composed  of 
quarterly  and  monthly  meetings  having  one  or 
more  congregations.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
others  were  formed  as  migration  moved  west- 
ward. The  largest  body,  known  as  the  Ortho- 
dox Group,  organized  what  is  known  as  the  Five 
Years1  Meeting  in  1902,  which  meets  as  a  delegate 
body  every  five  years,  and  in  1928  consisted  of 
twelve  yearly  meetings,  with  a  membership  of 
approximately  81,000.  Its  headquarters  are  at 
Richmond,  Indiana.  The  work  of  the  various 
departments,  such  as  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, Peace,  Religious  Education,  etc.,  was 
under  the  direction  of  executive  committees  and 
secretaries  of  boards.  The  American  Friend,  a 
weekly  religious  journal,  is  published  at  head- 
quarters, as  is  also  literature  for  the  Bible 
schools  of  the  Five  Years'  Meetings. 

The  Five  Years'  Meeting  also  maintains  seven 
colleges  for  higher  education  as  follows:  Earl- 
ham,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Penn,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa; 
Guilford  College,  Guilford,  N.  C.;  Wilmington, 
Wilmington,  Ohio;-  WMttier,  Whittier,  Calif.; 
Friends  "University,  Wichita,  Kans.;  Nebraska 
Central,  Central  City,  Nebr.  Haverford  College, 
Haverford,  Pa.,  is  maintained  by  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting;  and  Pacific  College,  Newberg, 
Oreg.,  by  Oregon  Yearly  Meeting,  with  3295  mem- 
bers, not  a  part  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting.  An- 
other Orthodox  body  not  a  part  of  the  Five 
Years  Meeting3  is  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  with 
a  membership  of  5137  in  1928, 

The  Liberal  Branch  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  includes  seven  Yearly  Meetings  fed- 
erated in  the  Friends*  General  Conference,  which 
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meets  in  the  even  numbered  years  and  conducts 
work  in  religious  education,  social  service,  and 
advancement  of  Friends'  principles.  The  separa- 
tion of  1827  centred  around  the  doctrinal  issues 
of  that  day  and  the  preaching  of  Elias  Hicks. 
The  General  Conference  emphasizes  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  follow  the  voice  of  God  in 
his  own  soul  rather  than  any  individual  or 
church  authority.  The  membership  in  1928  was 
16,560,  and  there  were  138  meetings.  Publica- 
tions include  the  weekly  periodical,  Friends' 
Intelligencer,  and  a  monthly  magazine  for  chil- 
dren, The  Scattered  Seeds.  The  society  conducts 
several  secondary  schools,  and  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, Swarthmore,  Pa.,  was  founded  by  it. 

The  tendency,  of  recent  years  among  the 
Friends  in  America,  has  been  more  and  more 
toward  working  together  and  with  English 
Friends.  Among  the  united  undertakings  were: 
The  Young  Eriends*  Conference;  Woolman 
School,  founded  in  1915  as  a  school  for  religious 
and  social  study;  the  American  Friends'  Serv- 
ice Committee,  formed  in  1917  for  war-relief 
work,  and  since  the  War  conducting  Friends' 
Centres  at  home  and  abroad  for  international 
understanding  and  reconciliation  between  con- 
flicting nations,  races,  and  other  groups.  A  Con- 
ference of  all  Friends  in  America  was  called 
to  meet  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  in  1929. 

;FROST,  ARTHUR  BUEDETT.  American  illustra- 
tor, caricaturist,  and  author,  died  at  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  June  23.  He  was  born  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1851,  and  at  15  worked  as  an  engraver 
and  afterward  as  a  lithographer;  he  was,  in  the 
main,  self-taught.  He  was  employed  by  the  New 
Xbrk  Graphic,  and  in  1876  changed  to  Harper 
&  Brothers,  where  he  was  associated  with  Ahbey, 
Reinhart,  and  Alexander.  Frost's  works  show 
thorough  draftmanship,  honest,  healthy,  and  de- 
lightful humor,  and  convincing  naturalness.  His 
first  illustrations  for  a  volume  entitled  Out 
-)f  the  Hurly-Burly  (1872)  attracted  much  no- 
bice.  Other  important  illustrations  were  found 
Ln  Stockton,  Rudder  Grange  (1879);  Octave 
Thanet,  Stories  of  a  Western  Town  ( 1893 ) ; 
Bunner,  Stories  of  a  New  York  House  (1887). 
Although  his  work  was  called  typically  Ameri- 
can, it  was  well  liked  in-  England,  especially 
ais  illustrations  for  Lewis  Carroll's  Hunting  of 
the  Snark.  His  drawings  of  animals  and  negroes 
svere  racy  of  the  American  soil.  Mr.  Frost  was 
jJso  a  writer  of  humor  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion. His  books  were:  Stuff  and  Nonsense 
(1888);  Bull  Calf  and  Other  Tales  (1892); 
Vhe  Golfer's  Alphabet  (1898);  Sports  and 
Barnes  in  the  Open  (1899);  Book  of  Draw- 
\ngs  (1905);  Carlo  (1913). 

JFBOTHHSTGHAM,  froth'mg'ham,  Louis 
&DAMS.  Member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts, 
lied  August  23,  at  North  Haven,  Me.  He  was 
WOT  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  July  13,  1871,  and 
*ras  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1893, 
ind  from  the  Harvard  law  school  three  years 
ater.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
)ar,  and  during  the  Spanish -American  War,  in 
:S98,  served  as  seco,nd  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  After  the  War  he  returned 
o  his  law  practice  in  Boston,  and  in  1901  he 
ras  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
esentatives,  serving  until  1905,  and  being  speak- 
r  in  1904  and  1905.  He  was  defeated  as  Repub- 
ican  candidate  for  mayor  of  Boston  in  1905, 
ut  in  1908  he  waa  elected  lieutenant-governor 
£  Massachusetts.  In  1911  Mr.  Frothingham  was 


unsuccessful  as  Republican  nominee  for  gover- 
nor. During  the  early  years  of  the  World  War 
he  was  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Guard,  and  in  1918  he  was  com- 
missioned major  in  the  United  States  Army.  He 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1920,  and  to  succeeding  congresses. 
He  served  several  terms  as  an  overseer  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  lectured  at  that  institution 
on  the  Government  of  Massachusetts  from  1913 
until  1915.  He  wrote  Brief  History  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  Government  of  Massachusetts 
(1916). 

PBTTIT  CHOPS.  See  HORTICULTURE. 
FBUJT  MOTH,  ORIENTAL.  See  ENTOMOLOGT, 
ECONOMIC. 

FRUIT  MOTHS;  FRUIT  WORM;  ETC.  See 
ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 
FRUITS.  See  HORTICULTURE. 
FtTEL.  In  the  fall  of  1928  three  large  fuel 
conferences  were  held.  These  were  the  Second 
National  Fuels  Meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  London  Fuels  Con- 
ference, and  the  Second  International  Conference 
on  Bituminous  Coals  at  Pittsburgh.  At  each  of 
these  meetings,  and  especially  the  last  two,  much 
attention  was  given  to  low-temperature  carboni- 
zation of  coal.  While  there  had  been  no  startling 
developments  in  any  of  the  numerous  processes 
during  the  year,  steady  progress  had  been  made 
toward  commercialization  with  some  of  these. 
In  Great  Britain  there  were  16  plants  in  opera- 
tion, capable  of  dealing  with  ten  tons  or  more 
daily;  with  one  exception  these  produced  a 
smokeless  domestic  fuel.  This  exception  was  the 
Dunston  plant  at  Jsfewcastle-on-Tyne  where  the 
low-temperature  coke  and  gas  were  burned  under 
the  boilers  of  the  electric-generation  station.  The 
only  by-products  in  this  case  were  tar  oils. 

In  the  United  States,  interest  in  low-tempera- 
ture distillation  of  coal  was  increasing.  Much 
experimental  work  was  going  on  and  numerous 
studies  were  being  made.  Some  of  these  coal 
distillation  plants  were  adjuncts  to  central  elec- 
tric stations  and  others  were  independent  plants 
turning  out  low-temperature  coke  for  domestic 
use  and  various  by-products.  Certain  of  the  ex- 
isting processes  were  better  suited  to  the  for- 
mer and  certain  to  the  latter.  Among  the  installa- 
tions in  operation  were  the  McEwen-Runge 
Process  at  the  Lakeside  power  station  in  Mil- 
waukee, the  Mclntire  Process  at  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.,  the  Parr-Laing  Process  at  Urbana,  111.,  the 
Greene-Laucks  Process  at  the  Old  Ben  Coal 
Coi*p.,  Waukegan,  111.,  the  Wisner  (carbocite) 
Process  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  electric 
station  at  Philo,  Ohio,  and  the  K.  S.  G.  Plant 
at  Hew  Brunswick,  K.  J. 

With  one  exception  these  installations  may 
be  said  to  have  reached  a  semi-commercial  stage 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  although  the  plant  at 
Philo,  where  the  coke  was  sold  for  domestic 
use  and  the  gas  burned  under  boilers,  had  met 
with  sufficient  success  to  warrant  a  second  50- 
ton  unit.  The  K.  S.  G.  Plant  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coal  Carbonization  Company  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  went  into  operation.  Because 
of  its  magnitude  in  contracting  to  furnish  a 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  year  to  the  Public 
Service  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  and  the  proven 
success  of  the  process  in  Germany,  it  was  by  far 
the  outstanding  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Construction  work  on  a  second  K.  S.  G. 
plant  had  been  started  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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This  was  to  be  in  connection  with  the  Lukens 
Steel  Company  at  Coatsville,  Pa. 

See  CHEMISTEY,  INDUSTRIAL;  Pcrwm  PLANTS, 
STEAM. 

PTTLLEB,  CRYSTAL  EASTMAN.  American  lead- 
er in  feminist  and  radical  activities,  died  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  July  28.  She  was  born  at  Marl- 
borough,  Mass.,  June  25,  1881.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Vassar  College  class  of  1903,  studied 
at  Columbia  University,  1904,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  law  school  of  New  York  University, 
1907.  She  became  connected  with  the  Pittsburgh 
accident  survey  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, and  in  1909  was  the  only  woman  member 
of  the  New  York  State  employers'  liability  com- 
mission. She  was  made  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission and  drew  up  its  report  in  1911.  In  the 
same  year  she  was  married  to  Wallace  Benedict, 
an  engineer,  and  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to 
live.  There  she  became  leader  of  the  Wisconsin 
woman  suffrage  workers.  Her  first  marriage  was 
terminated  by  divorce,  and  she  was  married 
to  Walker  Fuller,  an  English  concert  manager. 
She  returned  to  New  York  and  was  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  branch  of  the  Woman's 
Peace  Party,  a  pacifist  organization,  during 
the  World  War.  She  was  identified  with  organi- 
zations and  movements  of  advanced  radicalism, 
and  in  1919  went  to  Hungary  to  convey  greet- 
ings to  the  Soviet  Government  of  that  country 
from  American  sympathizers.  With  her  brother, 
Max  Eastman,  she  edited  The  Liberator,  a  paper 
that  ceased  publication. 

FULLER,  LOIE.  American  dancer,  died  at 
Paris,  January  2.  She  was  born  at  Fullersburg, 
111.3  in  1870.  As  a  child  actress  she  appeared  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  Chicago,  and  subse- 
quently played  a  number  of  characters  (includ- 
ing Ustane  in  She)  before  devoting  herself  ex- 
clusively to  her  specialty,  dancing,  in  which  sne 
attained  international  fame.  Her  first  original 
success  was  achieved  in  the  "serpentine  dance, 
with  novel  lighting  effects  produced  by  the 
throwing  of  lights  on  complicated  moving  silk 
draperies.  After  touring  America  she  went  to 
England,  where  she  established  a  school  of 
dancing.  When  she  had  trained  a  company  she 
went  to  France,  in  which  country  she  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  1900  she 
established  her  own  theatre  in  Paris.  Her  two 
greatest  successes  were  the  "serpentine  dance, 
already  mentioned,  and  the  "dance  of  fire.*  Miss 
Fuller  established  a  firm  place  for  herself  in 
France  as  an  artist,  and  she  numbered  among 
her  friends  such  men  and  women  as  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt,  Rodin,  Flammarion,  Catulle  Mendes, 
Jean  Lorrain,  and  the  painter,  Cheret^the  last- 
named  painted  a  portrait  of  her  which  is  ranked 
among  his  masterpieces.  She  wrote  Fifteen  Year* 
of  a  Dancer's  Life  ( 1913 ) . 

FTO  IlTOtrSTRY.  See  ALASKA;  CANADA. 

ETTBKACES.  See  BOHJJRS. 

aABTTN".  See  FKENCH  EQUATOBIAL  AFEICA. 

OAIBDNEB,  WUXIAM  HEKBY  TEMPLE.  Eng- 
lish churchman  and  scholar  in  Arabic,  died  at 
Cairo  Egypt,  May  22.  He  was  born  at  Ard- 
rVssan,  Scotland,  July  31,  1873,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Rossall  and  at  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford.  Soon  after  leaving  Oxford  he  became  a 
missionary,  and  in  November,  1899,  went  to 
Egypt  as  a  representative  of  the  Church  Mis- 
Sry  Society.  He  had  begun  the  study  of 
Arabic  at  Oxford,  and  continued  it  at  Cairo,  and 
became  reeogni^  *»  one  of  t*e  forest 


scholars.  He  founded  a  language  school  at  Cairo 
for  the  service  of  his  fellow  missionaries.  He 
wrote,  among  other  works:  The  Phonetics  of 
Arabic;  Egyptian  Colloquial  Arabic;  Arabia 
Syntax;  Bible  Dramas  (Joseph  and  His  Broth- 
ers; Passover-night;  Saul  anil  Stephen;  King 
Hessekiali,  a,  Tragical  Drama). 

GrALLIVAlT,  JAMES  AMBEOSB.  American 
congressman,  representative  of  the  Twelfth  Mas- 
sachusetts District,  died  at  Arlington,  Mass., 
April  3.  He  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct. 
22,  1866,  and  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School  and  Harvard  University,  graduating  from 
the  latter  institution  in  1888.  For  some  years 
after  his  graduation  he  worked  as  a  newspaper 
reporter.  He  entered  politics  as  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
1895-96,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
1897-98.  From  1901  to  1914  he  was  street  com- 
missioner of  Boston,  and  from  1914  until  his 
death,  with  the  exception  of  one  two-year  term, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  national  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  his  state 
and  the  nation.  Mr.  Gallivan  wrote:  The  History 
of  the  Ancient  Codfish  (1895)  and  A  History  of 
Boston's  Streets  (1904). 

GAMBIA.  A  British  protectorate  and  colony 
in  West  Africa  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia 
River.  Area  of  Gambia  proper,  four  square  miles; 
population  about  10,000.  Area  of  protectorate, 
4130  square  miles;  population  in  1921,  about 
200,000.  The  capital  is  Bathurst,  on  the  Island 
of  St.  Mary  (population,  9227  in  1921).  In  1926 
there  were  seven  elementary  government-aided 
schools  with  1637  pupils  enroDed.  In  1926  the 
imports  totaled  £656,307  and  the  exports,  £904,- 
166.  The  chief  imports  were  wearing  apparel 
and  foodstuffs  and  the  chief  exports,  ground- 
nuts, hides,  and  palm  kernels.  The  public  reve- 
nue in  1926  was  £214,181  and  the  public  ex- 
penditure, £213,643,  The  public  debt  amounted 
to  £103,601.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1926  was  1,252,- 
796  tons,  of  which  771,022  were  British.  There 
are  no  local  railways.  The  colony  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor,  an  executive  council,  and 
a  nominated  legislative  council  containing  an 
unofficial  element.  Governor  in  1928,  Sir  John 
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For  new  installations  incineration  as  a  means 
of  garbage  and  refuse  disposal  continued  to 
gain^  but  established  plants  for  disposal  by  feed- 
ing to  hogs  and  by  reduction  for  recovery  of 
grease  and  fertilizer  were  holding  their  own.  A 
seeming  exception  to  this  as  regards  disposal 
by  feeding  to  hogs  was  afforded  by  the  city  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  which  put  an  incinerating 
plant  for  garbage  and  refuse  in  operation  in 
1928.  There  was,  however,  no  systematic  plan 
for  disposal  by  hog  feeding  at  Providence,  in 
the  sense  that  there  was  at  Flint,  Mich.,  and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  as  mentioned  further  on. 
Instead,  hog  feeding  at  Providence  was  carried 
on  by  various  owners  of  hog  farms  who  collected 
the  garbage  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  This  left  the  rubbish  and  miscellan- 
eous refuse  for  separate  collection  and  disposal. 
In  1927  collection  and  disposal  of  both  garbage 
and  refuse  in  Providence  was  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissioner  of  public  works  and  during 
the  summet  the  construction  of  an  incinerator 
wa;s  begun.  Tfce  incinerator  went  into  operation 
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in  December,  1927,  According  to  an  article  in 
The  American  City  for  August,  1928,  the  incin- 
erator had  a  capacity  of  160  tons  per  24  hours. 
It  is  located  about  a  half-mile  from  the  city  hall, 
giving  an  average  haul  of  the  garbage  and 
refuse  of  about  a  mile  from  the  residence  por- 
tion of  the  city.  The  garbage  and  refuse  are  col- 
lected by  trucks  on  each  of  which  there  are  two 
2-ton  containers.  At  the  disposal  plant  these 
containers  are  shifted  in  a  garage  to  a  car  on 
a  track  and  moved  to  a  point  beneath  the  crane. 
The  latter  lifts  the  containers  and  dumps  their 
contents  into  the  furnace.  Ashes  from  the  furnace 
grates  are  dumped  into  cooling  pits  in  the  base- 
ment and  from  these  are  dumped  in  turn  into- 
steel  cars  which  are  run  on  an  industrial  rail- 
way and  lifted  up  to  elevated  storage  bins  from 
which  the  ashes  are  said  to  be  taken  to  city 
parks  for  use  as  fertilizer.  Commercial  as  con- 
trasted with  domestic  refuse  is  brought  to  the 
incinerator  by  the  proprietors  of  industrial 
plants  and  other  business  concerns. 

A  similar  incinerator  was  put  in  operation 
in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City,  in 
1928,  being  the  ninth  incinerator  of  the  same 
general  type  constructed  in  that  borough  within 
seven  years.  In  the  adjacent  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn contracts  were  let  the  latter  part  of  1928 
for  three  500-ton  incinerators,  to  be  operated  by 
the  contractor  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
garbage  and  refuse  for  that  particular  borough. 
In  the  borough  of  Manhattan  there  were  already 
several  large  incinerators,  each  burning  the 
garbage  and  refuse  from  adjacent  areas.  These 
had  been  built  in  line  of  recommendations  of 
an  investigating  committee  which  advised  in- 
cineration as  a  means  of  disposal  of  the  gar- 
bage and  refuse  of  the  entire  city.  Near  the  end 
of  1928  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment authorized  the  expenditure  of  $5,000,000 
additional  for  four  new  incinerators.  These,  to- 
gether with  those  already  mentioned,  will  go 
far  toward  doing  away  with  the  practice  of 
dumping  garbage  and  refuse  at  sea,  resumed  a 
few  years  previously.  Prior  to  that  resumption, 
for  many  years  the  garbage  of  the  larger  part 
of  Greater  New  York  had  been  disposed  of  by 
the  reduction  process,  under  contract,  as  noted 
in  earlier  issues  of  the  YEAR  BOOK. 

Chicago  put  an  incinerator  of  600  tons  capa- 
city in  operation  during  1928.  It  consists  of 
six  100-ton  furnaces  grouped  together.  It  will 
dispose  of  garbage  and  refuse  from  the  north- 
western part  of  the  city.  A  garbage  reduction 
plant,  originally  built  many  years  ago  by  a 
company  and  latterly  taken  over  by  the  city, 
will  be  relieved  of  the  garbage  collected  in  the 
part  of  the  city  tributary  to  the  new  incinera- 
tor. New  Orleans  contracted  for  three  new  in- 
cinerators during  the  year  of  which  two  will 
have  capacities  of  165  tons  each  and  one  of  50 
tons,  in  all  cases  based  on  a  16-hour  operating 
day.  In  all  three  incinerators  "the  garbage  and 
refuse  delivered  will  be  removed  from  the  truck 
bodies  by  traveling  cranes  and  conveyed  for 
dumping  directly  into  the  furnace  or  else 
the  truck  bodies  will  be  stored  on  the  charg- 
ing floor  until  a  furnace  is  ready  for  receiving 
their  contents.  New  Orleans  had  had  two  in- 
cinerators in  operation  for  a  number  of  years 
past. 

Two  notable  examples  of  garbage  disposal  by 
feeding  to  hogs  were  reported  by  the  cities  of 
Flint,  Mich.3  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  where  the 


method  had  been  practiced  for  some  time.  The 
feeding  plant  at  the  Flint  disposal  plant  was 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city,  while  the  one 
receiving  the  garbage  of  Los  Angeles  was  owned 
and  operated  by  a  contractor  who  paid  the  city 
for  garbage  delivered  to  the  loading  station  and 
hauled  it  by  rail  some  50  miles  to  a  hog  ranch. 
The  hog  farm  owned  and  operated  by  the  city 
of  Flint  is  located  some  12  miles  from  the  city. 
The  operation  of  the  plant  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  city  engineer.  On  Nov.  1,  1928,  there  were 
about  3500  hogs  at  the  Flint  feeding  plant. 

The  contractor  for  the  disposal  of  the  garbage 
of  Los  Angeles  utilized  some  40,000  hogs  for 
the  purpose.  A  ten-year  contract  warranted  the 
contractor  going  to  considerable  expense  in  fit- 
ting up  the  hog  ranch  for  handling  the  garbage 
and  the  wastes  in  a  thoroughly  sanitary  manner. 
One  of  the  chief  problems  involved  at  any  plant 
for  the  disposal  of  garbage  by  feeding  to  hogs 
is  the  collection  and  disposal  of  the  garbage 
rejected  by  the  hogs  and  of  the  manure  which 
the  hogs  produce,  the  two  together  making  up 
a  large  percentage  of  the  garbage  delivered  to 
the  plant.  Difficulties  having  been  experienced 
by  the  Los  Angeles  contractor  in  preparing  these 
wastes  for  use  as  fertilizers  by  composting,  a 
system  of  open-air  drying  was  adopted.  This  is 
done  on  two  large  areas,  each  covered  with  4 
inches  of  concrete,  the  two  having  a  combined 
area  of  more  than  four  acres.  The  waste  from 
the  hog  feeding  floors  is  gathered  by  scrapers, 
loaded  into  trucks,  and  taken  to  and  spread  over 
the  drying  floors.  At  intervals  the  waste  on 
these  floors  is  turned  over  by  plowing.  When 
dry  the  wastes  are  gathered  into  windrows, 
loaded  into  carts,  and  taken  to  a  screening  and 
grinding  plant.  The  material  is  first  passed  by 
means  of  a  belt  to  and  over  a  magnetic  pulley. 
The  latter  holds  tin  and  other  metal  to  the 
belt  until  the  fertilizer  material  has  fallen  off 
when  the  metal  is  delivered  into  a  chute.  Vi- 
brating screens  separate  the  finer  material  from 
bones  and  other  coarse  matter,  these  latter  going 
to  pulverizing  hammers  or  grinders.  Material 
from  the  grinders  is  drawn  by  a  vacuum  into  a 
blower  and  delivered  to  a  second  vibrating  screen 
finer  than  the  first  one.  Both  the  ground  ma- 
terial and  the  finer  material  that  does  not  require 
grinding  go  to  storage  and  are  finally  used  as 
a  fertilizer.  Mechanical  equipment  is  a  feature 
of  the  entire  hog-feeding  plant  (for  detailed 
description  of  the  latest  improvements  at  the 
Los  Angeles  disposal  plant,  see  Engineering 
News-Record,,  May  3,  1928,  p.  692). 

Some  of  the  garbage-reduction  plants  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  cities  which  they 
serve  and  some  by  private  contractors.  A  com- 
bination of  the  two  was  practiced  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  the  city  owning  the  plant  and  leasing  it 
for  operation.  A  five-year  lease  expired  in  1928 
and  after  city  operation  for  a  brief  period  was 
renewed  for  another  five  years.  In  the  nearby 
city  of  Rochester,  the  reduction  plant  is  both 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  Both  the  Syra- 
cuse and  Rochester  plants  were  originally  built 
and  for  many  years  operated  by  a.  private  com- 
pany, but  were  subsequently  taken  over  by  the 
city  in  each  case. 

Fermentation  of  garbage  under  a  system  in 
use  in  a  number  of  Italian  cities  for  some  years 
past,  known  as  the  Beccari  system,  was  put  in 
use  at  Dunedin,  Fla.,  the  latter  part  of  1928. 
The  only  other  American  town  to  use  this  process 
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was  Scarsdale,  1ST.  Y,,  where  a  plant  was  put 
in  operation  a  few  years  ago  (see  YEAR  BOOK 
for  1923,  p.  274).  The  principal  feature  of  the 
Beccari  process  as  practiced  in  Italy  was  the 
placing  of  the  garbage  in  bins  or  tanks  and 
allowing  it  to  ferment  for  some  thirty  days, 
the  residue  being  available  for  use  as  fertilizer. 
Due  perhaps  to  the  differences  in  both  garbage 
and  climate,,  the  plant  at  first  built  at  Scarsdale 
did  not  work  satisfactorily.  It  was  closed  as  a 
result  of  a  court  order,  on  a  nuisance  complaint, 
and  for  a  time  the  garbage  of  Scarsdale  was 
burned  at  an  incinerator  in  a  neighboring  town. 
Subsequently  the  Beccari  plant  at  Scarsdale  was 
rebuilt,  with  changes  said  to  give  satisfactory 
results. 

GARDENING.   See  HORTICULTUBE. 

GARDNER,  WASHINGTON.  American  public 
official,  died  at  Albion,  Mich.,  March  31.  He 
was  born  in  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  Feb.  16, 
1845.  After  enlisting  in  the  Union  Army  in  the 
Civil  War  at  the  age  of  16  and  receiving  a  severe 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  he  returned  home 
and  resumed  his  studies.  He  was  graduated  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1870  and  from  the 
Albany  Law  School  in  1876.  He  practiced  his 
profession  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for  one  year, 
and  taught  at  Albion  College,  1889-94.  He  was 
Secretary  of  State  of  Michigan,  1894-99,  and  a 
member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, 1899-1911.  From  1921  to  1925  he  was 
Commissioner  of  Pensions.  Mr.  Gardner  was 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Grand  Army^  of 
the  Republic  and  served  as  eommander-in-chief, 
1913-14.  He  was  a  Republican. 

GABY  COLLECTION",  SALE  or.  See  ABT 
SALES. 

GAS,  ILLUMINATING  AND  FUEL.  The  manu- 
factured gas  industry,  in  1928,  led  the  fuel  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  in  sales,  accord- 
ing to  an  analysis  made  public  by  the  American 
Gas  Association.  The  following  table  of  prelim- 
inary estimates  prepared  and  given  out  by  the  in- 
dustries themselves  indicates  the  percentage  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  fuel  sales  for  1928  as  com- 
pared with  1927 : 

Coke   *  +  ?•« 

Bituminous  Goal • *  Z  S 

Anthracite   -Goal    ,°* 

Crude  Petroleum - "T  o'a 

Manufactured   Gas    . **"      . 

The  gain  in  manufactured  gas,  the  Associa- 
tion stated,  was  in  the  face  of  a  change  from 
manufactured  to  natural  gas  in  a  considerable 
part  of  the  country's  territory  during  1928,  in- 
cluding some  large  cities. 

The  preliminary  estimates  of  sales  of  illumi- 
nating and  fuel  gas  in  1928,  as  compiled  by  the 
American  Gas  Association,  indicated  an  increase 
of  18,000,000  cubic  feet,  3.82  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  high  total,  with  sales  of  490,000,000,000 
cubic  feet,  distributed  as  follows:  338,000,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  for  domestic  consumption;  147,- 
000000,000  cubic  feet  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial uses,  and  5,000,000,000  cubic  feet  for 
miscellaneous  purposes. 

During  the  year  1928,  according  to  the  same 
source,  the  use  of  gas  for  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial purposes  continued  its  phenomenal  in- 
crease, which  amounted  to  7.75  per  cent  more 
than  1927  totals.  Customers  had  reached  a  total 
of  11,800,000,  an  increase  of  350,000  for  1928 
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alone;  miles  of  main  had  increased  to  93,500; 
operating  revenue  totaled  $519,000,000,  or  an 
increase  of  $18,000,000  for  the  year;  while  in- 
vestments had  grown  to  $3,000,000,000. 

Although  1927  was  a  year  dominated  by  busi- 
ness recession  in  which  the  general  trend  in 
many  of  the  leading  industries  was  toward^  a 
decline  in  production,  the  sales  of  gas  for  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  purposes  registered  an 
increase  of  nearly  8  per  cent,  while  the  per- 
centage increase  in  domestic  sales  was  less  than 
2  per  cent.  Coal  gas  manufactured  was  increased 
from  71,000,000,000  to  81,000,000,000  cubic  feet 
or  15  per  cent  in  production;  natural  gas  pur- 
chased and  mixed  with  manufactured  gas  for 
public  use  increased  by  nearly  15  per  ^cent;  and 
coke-oven  gas  purchased  and  distributed  by 
manufactured  gas  companies  rose  to  more  than 
91,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  about  8  per  cent 
more  than  the  output  for  1926.  A  marked 
change  had  been  taking  place  in  gas  production 
as  reflected  in  the  fuel  requirements  of  the 
industry,  in  that  the  use  of  anthracite  coal 
had  been  reduced  to  a  negligible  amount,  show- 
ing a  50  per  cent  decline  between  1926  and 
1927,  while  there  was  some  increase  in  the 
use  of  bituminous  coal,  and  a  larger  increase 
in  the  use  of  coke,  especially  as  generator  fuel 
for  water  gas  and  as  bench  and  boiler  fuel,  ex- 
clusive of  the  coke-oven  gas  purchased  by  dis- 
tributing companies  for  public  use. 

This  continued  expansion  and  the  progress 
which  was  occurring  in  the  industry  were  ac- 
companied by  stability,  and  prospects  point  to 
continued  growth  in  new  and  wider  fields,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  1928  gas  had  more  than 
21,000  separate  uses  in  industry,  for  research 
along  technical  and  engineering  lines,  and  also 
in  gas  utilization,  marketing,  and  service  ac- 
tivities the  industry  was  experiencing  new  vision 
and  realization  of  the  large  potentialities  for 
development  in  the  future. 

In  Germany,  the  collieries  were  promoting  a 
scheme  to  effect  the  distribution  of  gas  produced 
at  or  near  the  mines  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  country.  The  enterprise,  which  involved  a 
huge  expenditure  of  capital,  was  worked  out 
to  utilize  coke  and  its  by-products,  and  the 
operation  was  arousing  considerable  interest. 
An  extensive  system  of  mains  was  laid  from 
the  Ruhr  and  Westphalia  toward  Hanover,  while 
extensions  were  to  be  made  later  to  Berlin  and 
Leipzig.  Similar  mains  were  to  be  laid  from 
Lower  Silesia  and  other  coalfields,  and  if  it 
was  found  that  lignite  gas  was  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  it  would  be  included  in  the  distribu- 
tion by  a  system  of  mains  which  would  cover 
practically  the  whole  of  Germany.  It  was  stated 
that  the  gas  would  be  distributed  mainly  for 
industrial  purposes,  since  the  municipal  gas 
undertakings  refused  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  colliery  enterprise.  The  principal  main 
from  the  Ruhr  was  of  wrought  iron  and  had 
a  diameter  of  32  inches,  a  thickness  of  a  little 
less  than  %-inch,  to  resist  a  pressure  of  3  at- 
mospheres. As  the  distance  increases  the  diameter 
is  diminished  and  the  pressure  augmented  to  15 
atmospheres  at  Hamm. 

GAS  AND  OIL  ENGINES.  See  INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION  ENGINES. 

GAS,  NATURAL.  The  natural-gas  industry, 
which  showed  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in 
1926,  kept  pace  with  the  petroleum  industry 
in  1927,  reporting  a  record  output,  marketed  at 
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reduced  prices,  according  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  total  amount  of  natural 
gas  produced  and  delivered  to  consumers  in  the 
United  States  in  1927  amounted  to  a  total  of 
1,445,428,000  M  cubic  feet,  an  increase  over 
1926  of  132,409,000  M  cubic  feet,  or  10  per  cent. 
Of  this  amount  296,036,000  M  cubic  feet  were 
used  by  domestic  consumers  in  the  United  States, 
an  increase  of  but  2  per  cent;  while  1,149,208,- 
000  M  cubic  feet  represented  the  total  consump- 
tion for  industrial  purposes,  an  increase  of 
12  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  average 
consumption  per  domestic  consumer  continued 
to  decrease  and  in  1927  amounted  to  74,300  cubic 
feet,  as  compared  with  77,500  cubic  feet  in  1926,> 
due  no  doubt  to  more  efficient  use.  The  price  paid 
for  natural  gas  by  domestic  consumers  continued 
its  steady  increase,  rising  from  58.4  cents  in  1926 
to  60.8  cents  in  1927,  the  latter  price  being  near- 
ly twice  that  paid  in  1927.  Ohio  led  the  States  in 
the  number  of  domestic  consumers,  followed  by 
California  and  Pennsylvania,  while  Indiana  and 
Missouri  were  the  only  States  which  reported  a 
decrease. 

The  total  consumption  by  industrial  users  was 
divided  about  equally  between  field  use,  as  for 
drilling,  pumping,  etc.,  and  industrial  uses,  in- 
cluding gas  burned  in  the  production  of  carbon 
black,  and  gas  used  by  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  increase  in  consumption  of  gas  for 
field  purposes  occurred  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
due  to  increased  activity  in  drilling  in  those 
States;  the  increased  consumption  for  other  in- 
dustrial purposes  occurred  principally  in  Louisi- 
ana, where  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in 
use  as  fuel  by  refiners,  and  in  the  Panhandle 
district  and  the  G-ulf -coast  district  in  Texas, 
for  manufacture  of  carbon  black  and  in  indus- 
trial plants,  respectively.  The  price  of  gas  for 
industrial  purposes  showed  little  change,  as 
had  been  the  case  for  10  years,  in  contrast  to 
the  steady  and  continued  increase  in  cost  to 
domestic  consumers. 

The  production  of  natural  gas  in  Canada 
showed  an  increase  of  11.3  per  cent  for  the  year, 
according  to  statistics  issued  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  Total  output  was  21,376,- 
791  M  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $8,043,010.  Alberta 
led  the  four  provinces  which  produced  Canada's 
commercial  natural  gas,  the  output  "being  13,- 
434,621  M  cubic  feet,  followed  by  Ontario  with 
7,311,215  M  cubic  feet,  New  Brunswick  with 
630,755  M  cubic  feet,  and  Manitoba  with  200  M 
cubic  feet  ranged  from  20  cents  in,  New  Bruns- 
wick to  59  cents  in  Ontario  and  27  cents  in 
Alberta. 

GASOLIM.    See   CHEMISTRY,    INDUSTRIAL; 

GENEBAIi     EDUCATION     BOAHD.     See 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY,  AMEBICAN. 
The  oldest  geographical  society  in  the  United 
States,  founded  in  1852,  "to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate geographical  information  by  discus- 
sion, lectures,  and  publications;  to  establish  in 
the  chief  city  of  the  United  States  a  place  where 
may  be  obtained  accurate  information  concern- 
ing every  part  of  the  globe;  and  to  encourage 
such  exploring  expeditions  as  seem  likely  to 
result  in  valuable  discoveries  in  geography  and 
related  sciences/' 

In  1928  the  leading  activity  of  the  Society 
was  in  the  publication  field;  its  Geographical 
Review,  a  quarterly  periodical,  was  devoted  to 


original  articles  dealing  with  exploration  and 
geographical  research  and  reviews  of  the  most 
significant  geographical  books;  numerous  maps 
were  issued,  and  other  publications  consisting 
of  books  and  pamphlets  which  fall  into  six 
series:  Research  Series,  comprising  specialized 
monographs;  the  Special  Publications,  having  a 
general  appeal;  the  Library  Series,  devoted  pri- 
marily to  collections  of  the  Society;  the  Out- 
ing Series,  of  which  two  volumes  had  appeared 
up  to  the  end  of  1928:  a  Trampers'  Guide  to 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  and  a  Trampers* 
Guide  to  the  Vicinity  of  New  York  belong  to 
the  fourth  series;  the  fifth  series  is  known  as 
the  Map  of  Hispanic  America  Publications  and 
includes  many  basic  maps  of  Hispanic  America 
on  a  scale  of  1 : 1,000,000  which  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  International  Millionth  Map 
of  the  World;  of  the  sixth  series,  Oriental  Ex- 
plorations and  Studies,  dealing  with  the  ex- 
plorations of  Prof.  Alosi  Musil  in  northern 
Arabia,  six  volumes  appeared  during  1928, 

The  Society  maintains  a  specialized  geogra- 
phical library  and  sponsors  six  regular  lectures 
annually  by  distinguished  explorers  or  geogra- 
phers, for  members  and  their  guests.  Con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  geographical 
science  and  exploration  are  recognized  in  the 
Society's  election  to  honorary  and  correspond- 
ing memberships  and  in  the  bestowal  of  medals, 
The  President  for  1928  was  John  H.  Finley, 
LL.D.;  and  the  director  was  Isaiah  Bowman, 
Ph.D.  The  Society's  building  is  at  Broadway 
and  156th  Street,  New  York. 

GKEOG-RAPHIC  SOCIETY,  NATIONAL.  An 
organization  founded  in  1888  "for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  geographical  knowledge."  Dur- 
ing 1928  it  continued  its  work  in  the  field  of 
research  by  sending  an  expedition  to  the  Pav- 
lof  Volcano  region  off  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  for 
the  study  of  tlie  processes  of  volcanism  there 
and  their  interrelation  with  eruptions  and  seis- 
mic disturbances  elsewhere.  The  expedition  was 
headed  by  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Jaggar,  volcanologist 
in  charge  of  the  researches  in  Hawaii,  who, 
besides  gathering  much  data  which  promised  to 
aid  in  the  forecasting  of  eruptions,  discovered 
a  number  of  new  cones  in  the  group,  found 
some  ice-ash  jumbles  of  a  type  hitherto  un- 
known, and  explored  a  considerable  area.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  several  ex- 
peditions of  the  Society  to  the  Mt.  Katmai 
region,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Kobert  3T. 
Griggs,  which  resulted  in  complete  reports  on 
the  mightiest  eruption  of  modern  times  and  in 
the  discovery  of  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes,  the  recent  expedition  brought  together 
the  fullest  collection  of  data  on  Alaskan  vol- 
canic activity  that  exists  anywhere.  The  expedi- 
tion also  found  some  evidence  bearing  on  the 
continental-drift  theory. 

"  The  task  of  constructing  a  pre-Columbian  cal- 
endar for  America,  in  order  to  link  up  with  the 
present  the  eras  of  the  Basket  Maker  and  suc- 
ceeding civilizations,  discovered  and  studied  by 
the  eight  expeditions  of  the  Society  to  the  Chaco 
Canyon  country,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Neil  M.  Judd,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
went  forward  steadily  during  the  year.  Dr.  A. 
E.  Douglass,  University  of  Arizona,  continued 
his  search  for  timbers,  beams,  and  stumps,  whose 
rings  were  formed  between  the  time  of  the 
Basket  Makers  and  the  present  generation  of 
trees.  Since  sun-spot  cycles  and  other  solar  and 
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weather  phenomena  have  a  clear  bearing  on  the 
prosperity  of  trees  from  year  to  year,  with  the 
connecting  links  established  between  trees  of 
the  present  and  the  timbers  of  the  days  of  the 
Bonitans,  it  would  become  possible  to  set  up  a 
calendar  of  events  running  back  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  years  in  western  America. 

Work  at  the  Society's  solar  observatory  on 
Mt.  Brukkaros,  southwest  Africa,  was  carried 
forward  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  ob- 
servers throughout  the  year.  The  attack  upon 
the  sun's  radiation  secrets  from  California,  Chile, 
and  Southwest  Africa,  simultaneously,  was  mak- 
ing possible  ar  elaborate  and  accurate  radiation 
history  of  the  sun.  The  result  of  the  year's  ob- 
servations was  the  accumulation  of  increasing 
evidence  tending  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
correctness  of  Dr.  Abbot's  theory  that  solar 
radiation  and  weather  fluctuation  are  such  close- 
ly related  phenomena  that  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  the  one  will  mean  the  ability  to  fore- 
cast at  long  range  the  other. 

The  problem  of  the  migratory  warblers  that 
summer  in  the  United  States  and  enjoy  their 
winter  vacations  in  Venezuela  was  the  subject 
of  an  expedition  sent  to  the  latter  country  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Society  and  the  Car- 
negie Museum  of  Pittsburgh,  headed  by  Ernest 
G.  Holt.  Its  purposes  were  to  study  their  dis- 
tribution among  the  grass,  forest  and  other  belts, 
attempt  to  throw  new  light  on  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  migratory  instinct,  and  trace 
the  origin  of  many  species  that  inhabit  the 
coastal  plain  and  the  Orinoco  Valley.  This  expedi- 
tion also  planned  to  give  incidental  attention  to 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country  generally. 

During  1928  bulletins  dealing  with  the  geo- 
graphical backgrounds  of  current  events  were 
furnished  to  more  than  600  newspapers,  and 
weekly  bulletins  of  timely  geographical  informa- 
tion were  sent  to  about  55,000  school  teachers. 
The  Society  also  supplied  material  for  press  as- 
sociations, and  as  a  part  of  its  educational  work 
supplied  a  weekly  ready-to-print  service  to  about 
1200  daily  or  weekly  papers.  Upon  request, 
bulletins  relating  to  the  geography  of  Bible  lands 
and  mission  fields  were  sent  to  about  80  church 
and  Sunday-school  periodicals  and  used  by  them 
in  schools  where  Americanization  work  was  in 
progress. 

The  chief  activity  of  the  Society  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  geographical  knowledge  is  carried  on 
through  its  official  publication.,  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine.  At  the  end  of  1928  there 
was  a  membership  of  1,200,000,  representing 
every  civilized  nation.  Officers  for  the  year  were: 
President  and  editor,  Gilbert  Grosvenor;  vice 
president  and  associate  editor,  John  Oliver  Ira- 
Gorce;  treasurer,  John  Joy  Edson;  assistant 
treasurer,  Herbert  A.  Poole;  secretary,  0,  P. 
Austin;  associate  secretary,  George  W.  HutcMn- 
son;  general  counsel,  Edwin  P.  Grosvenor;  chair- 
man committee  on  research,  Frederick  V*  Co- 
ville;  assistant  editors,  William  Joseph  Sho- 
service,  J.  B.  Eildebrand.  Headquarters  are  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

GEOGRAPHY.  See  EXPLOEATIONS. 

GEOLOGY.  The  year's  contributions  evi- 
denced a  general  interest  in  field  and  laboratory 
research,  also  in  speculative  studies  of  those 
problems  of  earth  origin  and  structure  that  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  actual  observation  or  in- 
strumental tests.  In  this  brief  review  it  is  only 
possible  to  select  a  few  out  of  the  great  num- 


ber of  published  articles  and  treatises  for  specific 
mention  and  to  sketch  very  broadly  the  trend 
of  study. 

SOCIETIES.  The  fortieth  annual  session  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America  was  held  at  Cleve- 
land, Dec.  29-31,  1927,  where  also  assembled  the 
Palaaontological  Society  and  the  Society  of  Eco- 
nomic Geologists.  The  subject  of  the  presidential 
address  by  Arthur  Keith  was  "Structural  Sym- 
metry in  North  America."  The  elements  of  sym- 
metry which  have  fundamental  importance  in 
continental  structure  were  stated  to  inhere  in 
the  arrangement  and  constitution  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges;  their  origins  may  be  traced  back 
to  very  early  periods  of  earth  history,  even  to 
the  pre-cambrian.  The  mountain  uplifts  and  folds, 
according  to  Keith,  came  into  existence  through 
lateral  pressure  exerted  from  the  boundary  seas 
upon  the  continental  margins,  which  have  been 
the  sites  of  extensive  sedimentation.  The  Ap- 
palachian region  in  the  east  and  the  Cordilleran 
in  western  North  America  have  "been  subjected 
to  repeated  thrusts,  and  the  folds  developed  by 
such  pressure  were  overturned  away  from  the 
oceans,  opposite  to  its  source.  Relative  perma- 
nence of  the  continental  margins  throughout  the 
repeated  crustal  adjustments  may  be  regarded 
as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  Wegener 
hypothesis  of  continental  drift,  also  in  disagree- 
ment with  it  is  the  apparent  increase  of  in- 
tensity of  mountain  building  with  the  successive 
geological  periods.  In  the  Palaeozoic  era  erustal 
disturbances  were  strongest  in  the  east,  those  of 
the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  eras  in  the  west. 
In  Ordovician  and  Devonian  times  folds  were 
developed  in  the  Arctic  region  along  the  coast, 
but  there  were  no  corresponding  representatives 
in  the  southern  region. 

The  address  of  William  A.  Parks,  President 
of  the  Palseontological  Society,  "Some  Kefl.ee- 
tions  on  Palaeontology,"  had  to  do  with  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  palaeontology,  biology  and  geol- 
ogy. Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  teachings  of 
paleontology  in  their  bearing  upon  the  theory 
of  evolution;  the  order  of  appearance  of  life 
forms  as  revealed  by  the  palaeontologist  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  chief  support  for  the  or- 
derly and  progressive  development  of  life.  The 
chain  of  evidence  has  not  been  completed  and 
the  gaps  in  the  record  cannot  be  explained  away 
altogether  by  appeal  to  the  factor  of  migration. 
Change  of  environment  must  be  regarded  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  mutation  of  species. 
Stable  conditions  lead  to  fixation  of  habit  and 
close  morphological  adjustment;  evolution  is 
possible  simply  because  habit  can  be  changed 
and  new  tendencies  developed.  The  doctrine  of 
continuous  evolution  should  not  be  taken  in  too 
rigid  a  sense,  as  some  of  the  most  significant 
advances  in  the  history  of  life  have  occurred 
abruptly,  as  instanced  by  the  evolution  of  the 
Metazoa  from  the  Protozoa.  Geological  time  is 
so  long  that  the  present  manifold  forms  of  life 
are  not  particularly  remarkable,  rather  one  may 
wonder  that  greater  changes  have  not  taken 
place  in  the  stretch,  of  antecedent  periods  to  the 
beginnings  of  organic  development  in  the  Pro- 
terozoic  era. 

The  President  of  the  Society  of  Economic 
Geologists,  F.  L.  Ransome,  in  Ms  address,  "Di- 
rections of  Progress  in  Economic  Geology/*  called 
attention  to  the  need  for  more  fundamental 
data,  physical  and  chemical,  about  the  processes 
concerned,  with  ore  deposition.  Experimental 
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work  was  suggested  as  one  way  to  secure  the 
required  information.  Some  of  the  important 
problems  that  challenge  attention  from  the  lab- 
oratory worker  were  noted,  including  the  nature 
and  capacity  of  the  solutions  which  deposit 
metallic  minerals,  the  behavior  of  silica  in 
solution,  the  processes  of  magmatic  differentia- 
tion in  relation  to  ores,  metasomatic  replace- 
ment and  sulphide  enrichment.  Geological  stu- 
dents should  maintain  a  questioning  attitude 
rather  than  one  of  docile  acceptance  of  pre- 
existing data  and  theories. 

RECENT  WORKS.  Among  the  important  con- 
tributions to  regional  geology  may  be  mentioned 
Geology  of  Mongolia,,  by  Berkey  and  Morrison 
who  participated  in  the  Andrews'  expeditions  of 
1922  and  1923,  in  which  they  covered  some  5000 
miles  of  practically  unexplored  lands.  The  coun- 
try has  unique  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  submerged  below  the  sea  since 
"Palaeozoic  time,  and  the  formations  of  later  age 
are  all  of  continental  type.  The  development  of 
land  life,  consequently,  has  been  unbroken  al- 
most from  the  first  appearance  of  air-breathing 
organisms,  a  condition  favorable  to  an  orderly 
evolution  of  types  whose  discovery  may  help  to 
fill  up  some  of  the  gaps  in  the  palaeontological 
record.  The  present  work  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  systematic  study  of  this  remarkable  region. 

The  later  developments  in  geophysics  are  set 
forth  briefly  but  comprehensively  in  a  German 
work,  Lehrbuch  der  Qeophysik,  to  which  the  con- 
tributors include  specialists  in  each  field,  like 
Sieberg  for  earthquakes,  Born  for  vulcanology 
and  crustal  deformations,  and  Ansel  for  gravity 
and  isostasy.  The  editor  is  Professor  Guten- 
berg. 

Another  German  publication  that  deserves 
mention  is  Sapper's  Vulkankunde,  a  well-rounded 
treatise  on  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  activity 
and  igneous  intrusion  and  their  multifarious 
geological  bearings.  The  chapters  on  the  chem- 
istry of  magmas  and  on  magmatic  differentia- 
tion pertain  to  a  much  broader  field  than  is  im- 
plied in  the  title  of  the  book. 

Among  other  treatises  of  recent  issue  may 
be  mentioned  The  Coral  Reef  Problem,  by  W.  M. 
Davis,  who  had  collected  first-hand  observations 
of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  Australian 
Barrier  Reef,  and  some  of  the  reefs  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  and  lends  support  to  Darwin's  theory 
of  the  upgrowth  of  coral  on  sinking  platforms, 
but  with  certain  modifications  for  changing  sea- 
level  and  temperature  in  Glacial  times,  as  postu- 
lated by  Daly,  and  for  Molengraaf s  views  of  a 
relatively  local  and  isostatic  subsidence  in  some 
instances. 

Students  of  isostasy  will  welcome  the  work  of 
that  title  under  the  authorship  of  William 
Bowie,  who  has  been  the  most  assiduous  student 
and  exponent  of  the  theory  in  its  application 
to  geological  processes. 

A  popular  work,  also  designed  for  first  stu- 
dents of  geology,  is  The  Earth  and  its  History, 
by  J.  H.  Bradley,  Jr.,  a  significant  feature  of 
which  is  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  practical 
uses  of  the  science.  In  the  same  category  is  The 
Earth  and  its  Rhythms,  by  Charles  Schuchert 
and  Clara  M.  Le  Vene.  The  latter  book  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  clearness  and  accuracy,  ac- 
complished with  sparing  use  of  technical  terms. 

RELATION  OF  Mood's  SURFACE  TO  THE  EAETH'S. 
Some  interesting  analogies  between  the  physio- 
graphic features  of  the  moon  and  the  earth,  par- 


ticularly those  found  on  the  continent  of  Africa, 
were  pointed  out  by  E.  H.  L.  Schwartz,  who 
stated  that  giant  craters  of  the  lunar  type  occur 
widely  and  are  well  exemplified  by  ^3mil  Kussi 
to  the  east  of  Lake  Chad,  by  Geitai  Gubib  in 
southwest  Africa  and  by  the  craters  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Eyassi.  Pilandsberg  illustrates  a  pecu- 
liar lunar  form  in  which  concentric  cones  of 
cylinder  shape  are  separated  by  fissures  that 
have  emitted  various  kinds  of  feldspathoid  lavas. 
The  Vredeport  Mountain  on  the  Vaal  River  is  a 
"cylinder  up"  thrust  into  the  Witwatersrand 
beds,  closely  paralleling  the  lunar  structure 
called  Wargentin.  In  Africa,  the  Tertiary  up- 
heavals consisted  of  faults  rather  than  folds,  and 
features  like  the  Rift  Valley  still  stand  out 
clearly  despite  the  results  of  weathering.  The 
Rift  Valley  practically  duplicates  the  Alpine 
Cleft  of  the  moon,  and  the  fault  scarps  visible  in 
the  crater  rings  of  the  moon  are  so  sharply  de- 
fined that  Schwartz  believes  they  cannot  be  older 
than  the  Tertiary.  Although  atmospheric  weath- 
ering may  be  excluded  as  an  agency  tending  to 
erase  the  moon's  relief,  yet  the  rocks  on  its  sur- 
face are  subjected  to  intense  strains,  sufficient  to 
produce  disruption,  from  the  alternate  exposure 
to  the  sun's  rays  and  to  the  cold  of  outer  space. 

ISOSTASY.  The  full  acceptance  of  the  theory 
of  isostasy  by  geologists  has  been  retarded^  by  its 
apparent  failure  to  account  for  the  evidences  of 
crustal  shortening  and  collapse  supplied  by 
folded  mountain  ranges.  The  adjustments  of 
strata  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  isostatic 
equilibrium  between  an  area  of  crustal  loading 
and  an  area  of  relief  are  generally  conceived  to 
be  of  vertical  type  and  do  not  seem  to  call  for 
any  extensive  horizontal  component.  Yet  the  geo- 
logical data  obtained  by  actual  studies  of  moun- 
tain folds  seem  to  imply  great  horizontal  com- 
pression and  shortening.  C.  0.  Swenson  consid- 
ered that  the  magnitude  of  these  horizontal 
forces  cannot  be  explained  adequately  by  ex- 
pansion of  the  segment  under  relief  from  erosion 
in  accordance  with  the  isostatic  principle  of 
Bowie.  There  would  appear  to  be  some  other 
process  at  work  in  the  deformation.  R.  T.  Cham- 
berlin,  also,  remarked  that  on  the  isostatic  the- 
ory the  surface  relief  of  the  earth  should  stead- 
ily have  diminished  with  progress  of  time.  The 
mechanism  of  adjustment  must  work  toward 
eventual  equilibrium  and  a  crust  of  uniform  den-  . 
sity.  Lawson  has  developed  the  idea  of  elastic 
rebound  to  account  for  the  overlap  and  folding 
of  the  rocks  in  the  northern  Rockies,  as  noted 
in  the  YEAK  BOOK  for  1927. 

LABORATORY  STUDY  OF  FOLDING.  In  an  experi- 
mental research,  Link  called  attention  to  some 
results  in  the  production  of  arcuate  and  en 
echelon  folds  that  may  have  significance  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  these  structures  in  moun- 
tainous regions.  Various  artificial  preparations 
supposed  to  resemble  different  kinds  of  rocks  in 
their  response  to  compression  were  employed  in 
the  experiments.  These  are  directed  so  as  to  show 
the  effects  of  applying  pressure  differentially  in 
the  horizontal  plane  upon  essentially  homo- 
geneous materials  and  again  of  applying  uni- 
form pressure  against  materials  of  variable 
rigidity  or  competency.  Both  methods  produce 
results  closely  resembling  natural  mountain 
folds.  By  applying  differential  stresses  upon  in- 
competent materials  an  arcuate  system  of  en 
echelon  folds  is  developed  in  direction  normal 
to  the  stress  axes,  with  a  general  pattern  in  some 
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instances  that  suggests  the  form  of  Appalachian 
folding  with  its  sinuous  trend.  The  salient  parts 
of  the  system  appear  to  represent  loci  of  greater 
compression  and  the  recessed  parts  of  smaller  de- 
formation. Variation  of  the  materials  used  to 
represent  sediments  also  leads  to  the  formation 
of  en  echelon  folds  even  without  differences  in 
the  pressures  exerted.  A  competent  clay  layer  in 
the  shape  of  an  arc  set  against  less  rigid  ma- 
terial develops  an  arcuate  pattern  comparable 
to  the  Jura  Mountains,  for  which  the  origin  may 
be  explained  by  the  rigid  delta  conglomerate 
(Nagelfiiih)  placed  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Juras.  The  latter  have  arisen  in  response  to 
pressures  exerted  upon  weaker  beds  transmitted 
through  the  strong  conglomerate. 

MAGMATIC  DIFFERENTIATION.  Slow  cooling  and 
the  agency  of  volatile  compounds  or  mineralizers 
are  the  chief  factors  in  the  formation  of  the 
alkaline  igneous  rocks,  according  to  C.  H. 
Smyth,  Jr.,  who  accepts  Daly's  view  that  the 
alkaline  and  sub-alkaline  rocks  spring  from  a 
common  parent  magma  of  basaltic  composition. 
The  assimilation  of  limestone  in  the  magma 
seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  condition.  Long- 
continued  undisturbed  cooling  is  most  important, 
for  thereby  the  mineralizers  become  more  and 
more  concentrated  into  the  residual  magma 
which  holds  the  alkaline  fraction  until  con- 
solidation of  the  whole  takes  place.  Rapid  chill 
and  crystallization  of  the  primary  magma,  on 
the  other  hand,  produces  basic  rocks  of  the 
basaltic  and  allied  types.  Because  of  its  fluidity 
and  low  density,  the  alkaline  fraction  tends  to 
collect  in  the  top  of  the  magma  reservoir  and 
thence  works  its  way  upward  toward  the  sur- 
face. The  alkaline  rocks  characterize  regions 
of  crustal  stability  like  eastern  North  America 
and  northern  Europe,  whereas  folds  and  faults, 
where  extensive  and  deep-seated,  interfere  with 
differentiation  so  that  such  regions  as  the  Cor- 
dilleras and  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  con- 
tain mostly  rocks  of  the  sub-alkaline  and  basic 
groups. 

CORAL  REEFS.  In  its  preliminary  report  the 
committee  of  Australian  scientists  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef 
summarizes  some  of  the  general  features  that 
have  been  brought  to  light  thus  far.  The  reef 
structure  is  a  development  chiefly  of  post-Glacial 
time.  The  continental  shelf  on  which  it  rests 
came  into  existence  by  subsidence  and  on  the 
submerged  areas  the  coral  organisms  began  to 
grow  upward  and  outward.  During  the  Glacial 
age  a  lowering  of  the  sea-level  took  place  by 
withdrawal  of  the  waters  in  forming  ice,  and 
the  lowered  ocean  produced  plunging  cliffs 
around  some  of  the  islands,  such  as  the  eastern 
members  of  the  Cumberland  and  Northumber- 
land groups  and  the  Keppel  Islands.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  to  show  that  the  major  reef 
zone  is  built  on  a  rock  shelf  abraded  around 
the  continental  margin  by  the  lowered  ocean. 
The  fluctuations  of  sea-level  in  Glacial  time  are 
regarded  more  as  complicating  incidents  than 
of  controlling  importance  in  the  evolution  of 
the  reefs.  The  progress  of  the  corals  upward  has 
not  been  counterbalanced  by  subsidence  p&ri 
passu  of  the  platform,  as  is  inferred  by  some 
previous  investigators  and  implied  in  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  reef  formation. 

GLACIERS.  By  means  of  suitable  instruments 
set  in  the  solid  ice  of  glaciers,  R.  T.  Chamber- 
lin  observed  that  movement  is  not  continuous 


like  a  viscous  liquid  but  takes  place  by  a  series 
of  jumps  indicative  of  recurrent  stresses  fol- 
lowed by  sudden  relief.  Inasmuch  as  the  capacity 
for  storing  up  stresses  is  the  property  of  an 
elastic  solid,  it  follows  that  the  material  of 
glaciers  is  so  organized  as  to  have  the  rigidity 
somewhat  of  a  rock  although  not  to  the  same 
extent.  Pour  general  types  of  movement  are  evi- 
dent in  a  glacier.  The  most  important,  measured 
by  its  results  for  the  whole  mass,  is  an  idio- 
molecular  exchange  between  granules  of  the  ice, 
the  individual  granules  rotating  and  changing 
position  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  stress. 
Parallel  structure  and  foliation  in  the  ice  arise 
from  a  second  type,  the  solid  stressing  of  aggre- 
gates of  granules  and  movement  along  planes. 
A  third  type  consists  of  intermittent  slips  along 
thrust  planes,  involving  larger  masses  than  the 
preceding.  The  fourth  is  represented  by  the  slid- 
ing of  the  glacier  en  masse  on  its  rock  bed. 

ABUNDANCE  OF  THE  SIBERIAN  MAMMOTH.  In 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Russian 
settlement,  Siberia  has  yielded  at  least  50,000 
mammoth  skeletons,  and  the  general  average  of 
200  animals  a  year  was  maintained  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  according  to  I.  P.  Tolmachoff.  There 
are  37  recorded  discoveries  of  soft  parts  of  the 
mammoth,  besides  two  of  the  rhinoceros.  The 
climate  when  these  animals  flourished  could  not 
have  been  much  different  than  that  of  the  pres- 
ent; if  it  had  been  warmer  the  flesh  and  ivory 
would  not  have  been  so  well  preserved.  The  ani- 
mals seem  to  have  been  well  adapted  to  their 
surroundings,  as  indicated  by  their  wide  dis- 
tribution and  the  excellent  physical  condition 
of  the  specimens  which  have  been  preserved 
whole  or  nearly  so.  Their  extinction  can  hardly 
be  laid  to  changes  of  environment  or  defects  of 
organization  or  extermination  by  man.  Tol- 
machoff explains  it  as  the  result  of  extreme 
specialization,  with  a  gradual  racial  decline.  He 
states  that  the  stores  of  fossil  ivory  will  prob- 
ably serve  industrial  needs  long  after  elephant 
ivory  has  disappeared  from  trade. 

MINERAL  DEPOSITS.  The  YEAR  BOOK  for  1927 
made  note  of  the  remarkable  progress  recently 
shown  in  the  adaptation  and  use  of  geophysical 
methods  of  prospecting.  The  development  of  a 
new  field  of  applied  geology  seems  to  be  in  pros- 
pect, in  fact  the  use  of  these  methods  has  al- 
ready attained  a  prominent  place  in  the  technique 
of  locating  and  defining  structures  favorable  to 
the  occurrence  of  oil,  as  also  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  hidden  bodies  of  ores.  Descriptions 
of  the  instruments  and  methods  employed  are 
given  in  numerous  current  publications  of  the 
technical  press,  particularly  in  the  papers  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurg- 
ical Engineers  contributed  to  the  New  York  and 
Boston  meetings  of  the  society  in  1928. 

The  subject  can  only  be  touched  on  in  this 
place  and  it  suffices  to  state  that  the  methods 
applicable  are  divisible  into  four  groups  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  physical  principles  involved. 
These  are  (1)  magnetic,  (2)  electrical,  (3) 
gravitational,  (4)  seismic.  The  magnetic  method, 
which  makes  use  of  the  magnetic  anomalies 
occurring  in  /vicinity  of  certain  kinds  of  ores, 
has  been  employed  for  some  time,  but  the  others 
are  essentially  new.  The  seismic  and  gravita- 
tional methods  seem  to  be  particularly  adapted 
to  tracing  the  variations  of  structure  in  the 
sedimentary  rocks,  and  accordingly  are  being  ex- 
tensively adopted  by  oil  companies  for  explora- 
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tion  in  fields  where  the  surface  conditions  af- 
ford little  clew  to  the  stratigraphic  arrangement 
in  depth.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  new 
technique  is  a  complete  substitute  for  geological 
field  study,  rather  it  is  an  adjunct  to  such  study 
which  is  required  both  to  select  areas  suitable 
for  exploration  and  to  interpret  its  results. 

I.  W.  Jones  brought  under  critical  review  the 
use  of  carbon  ratios  in  coals,  that  is,  the  ^pro- 
portions of  fixed  to  volatile  carbon,  as  an  indi- 
cator of  the  distribution  of  oil  and  gas  deposits. 
In  western  Canada,  coals  occur  with  carbon 
ratios  of  55  or  60  per  cent,  approximately  the 
same  as  shown  by  the  eastern  Appalachian  car- 
boniferous coals,  although  the  latter  have  un- 
dergone much  greater  dynamic  metamorphism. 
The  carbon  ratios  do  not  accord  with  the  ranks 
of  coal  in  that  region,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
variations  in  fixed  carbon  content  may  arise  in 
part  from  original  differences  in  composition  of 
the  coal-forming  plants.  Consequently,  high  fixed 
carbon  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  absence 
of  oil  and  gas  accumulations. 

GEOPHYSICS.  See  GEOLOGY. 

GKEOBGKETOW3ST  TTNIVEBSITY.  A  Koman 
Catholic  institution  of  higher  education  for  men, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  founded  in  1789.  In  the 
autumn  of  1928  there  were  2509  students  en- 
rolled, with  a  distribution  as  follows:  Arts 
and  sciences,  981 5  medical,  468;  dental,  124; 
law,  461;  and  foreign  service,  475.  The  faculty 
numbered  about  350.  The  Riggs  Memorial  Li- 
brary contained  162,476  volumes;  the  Hirst 
Library,  9,123;  and  individual  libraries  main- 
tained by  the  professional  schools,  many  addi- 
tional volumes.  During  the  year  numerous  im- 
provements were  made  on  the  campus.  President, 
the  Rev.  W.  Coleman  Nevils,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

GKEOBGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY. 
A  coeducational  institution  of  higher  learning 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  founded  in  1821.  The 
enrollment  for  the  first  term  of  the  year  1928- 
29  was  5308,  divided  as  follows:  Columbian 
College,  2600;  graduate  school  of  letters  and 
sciences,  335;  school  of  medicine,  290;  law 
school,  686;  school  of  engineering,  402;  school 
of  pharmacy,  59;  school  of  education,  673; 
school  of  government,  72;  division  of  library 
science,  101;  division  of  fine  arts,  90.  The  sum- 
mer session  for  1928  had  a  total  enrollment  of 
1416.  The  faculty  numbered  346.  The  endow- 
ment fund  amounted  to  $1,061,546,  from  which 
the  income  for  the  year  was  $42,417.  The  total 
income  from  all  sources  was  $921,367.  The  total 
number  of  volumes  in  the  University  library, 
including  the  law  and  medical  libraries,  was 
80,000.  In  the  autumn  of  1928  the  school  of 
government  was  opened,  offering  a  general 
course  in  government  and  a  foreign  service 
course.  President,  Cloyd  Heck  Marvin,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

GEORGIA.  POPULATION.  According  to-  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  2,895,832.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  3,203,000.  The 
capital  is  Atlanta. 

AGRICTJLTUBE.  Tlie  table  in  the  next  column 
gives  the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the 
principal  crops  in  1927  and  1928. 

MINEKAL  PBODUCTION.  Clay  products,  stone, 
and  raw  clay  again  made  up  the  great  bulk  of 
the  yearly  mineral  production.  Coal,  while  still 
produced,  was  on  a  minor  and  decreasing  scale. 
There  was  considerable  output,  on  the  other 


Crop 

year 

Acreage 

iProd.  "bu. 

Value 

Cotton 

1928 

8,719,000 

1,  020,000  • 

$92,820,000 

1927 

3,413,000 

1,  100,000  • 

106,700,000 

Corn 

1928 

3,620,000 

38,010,000 

39,910,000 

1927 

3,893,000 

54,502,000 

44,147,000 

Tobacco 

1928 

122,300 

84,387,000  » 

11,178,000 

1927 

81,500 

59,088,000  * 

11,440,000 

Hay 

1928 

811,000 

521,000  « 

8,077,000 

1927 

825,000 

582,000  ° 

9,431,000 

Peanuts 

1928 

350,000 

189,  000,000  6 

8,316,000 

3927 

304,000 

220,400,000  & 

8,596,000 

Oats 

1928 

265,000 

5,300,000 

4,505,000 

1927 

442,000 

9,282,000 

6,962,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

22,000 

1,682,000 

1,934,000 

1927 

17,000 

1,304,000 

2,152,000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

1928 

119,000 

10,234,000 

8,699,000 

1927 

132,000 

10,560,000 

7,920,000 

Peaclies 

1928 

10,000,000 

8,100,000 

1927 

5,943,000 

8  023  000 

Wheat 

1928 

94,000 

1,034,000 

1,727,000 

1927 

125,000 

1,150,000 

1,782,000 

pounds,  °tons. 

hand,  in  1926,  among  a  list  of  lesser  products 
which  included  baryte  (total  for  1926,  $532, 
706),  bauxite  (108,650),  fuller's  earth  (of  which 
Georgia  was  the  leading  producer),  lime,  mica, 
tale,  manganese,  and  manganiferous  ores.  The 
total  of  clay  products  was  $5,957,486  for  1926; 
for  1925,  $6,369,227.  Stone  rose  to  a  produc- 
tion of  $5,470,561  for  1926,  as  against  $4,971,- 
493  for  1925;  in  quantity,  820,570  short  tons  for 
1926;  for  1925,  734,140.  There  were  slight  yields 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  total  value  of  the  State's 
mineral  products  was  $17,479,967  for  1926;  for 
1925,  $16,503,741. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
December  31,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  were :  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  governmental  depart- 
ments, $19,859,437  (of  which  $8,191,503  was 
aid  to  local  education)  ;  for  interest  on  debt, 
$308,832;  for  conducting  public  service  enter- 
prises, $6321 ;  for  permanent  improvements,  $13-, 
255,537;  total,  33,430?127  (of  which  $15,138,- 
307  was  for  highways,  $2,365,501  being  for 
maintenance  and  $12,772,806  for  construction). 
Revenues  were  $29,262,206.  Of  this  the  prop- 
erty and  special  taxes  provided  24.3  per  cent; 
departmental  earnings  and  charges  for  officials' 
services,  8.1  per  cent;  sales  of  licenses  and  a 
tax  on  gasoline,  42.0  per  cent.  Property  valua- 
tion was  $1,275,197,929;  State  taxation  there- 
on, $6,375,990.  Net  State  debt  was  $9,249,316 
on  December  31,  1927. 

TKANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1, 
1928,  was  6835.40.  There  were  built  in  1928,  £.24 
miles  of  additional  second  track. 

EDUCATION.  The  'operation  of  the  $1,000,000 
State  equalization  fund  was  reported  by  a  writ- 
er in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation as  having  begun  to  show  results  in  the 
direction  of  increased  efficiency  in  the  working 
of  the  rural  schools.  There  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  acedemic  year  1926-27,  692,- 
907  pupils.  Of  these,  614,386  were  in  elementary 
schools  and  73,999  in  high  schools.  Salaries  of 
teachers  averaged:  white,  $758,13;  Negro, 
$289.84;  all  teachers,  $648.46. 

CHARITIES  AND  COBJRECTIONS.  The  chief  of  the 
State  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  op- 
erating in  1928  were  the  State  Training  School 
for  Boys,  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home,  State  San- 
itarium, Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives, 
Academy  for  the  Blind,  and  School  for  the 
Deaf,  The  State  Sanitarium  (mental)  had  4936 
patients  as  inmates  on  Jan.  1,  1928.  There  had 
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been  admitted  in  the  year  previous,  965.  The 
Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives  had  91 
inmates  on  January  1,  and  had  admitted  29 
in  the  year  preceding. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  Chairman 
Holder,  of  the  State  highway  department,  stated 
in  July  that  the  highway  board  had  either 
completed  or  had  under  construction  four  paved 
highways  reaching  from  border  to  border  of  the 
State.  The  Coastal  Highway,  extending  from 
Savannah  to  the  St.  Mary's  River,  was  opened 
July  11.  The  road  running  to  the  Alabama 
line  at  West  Point  was  likewise  completed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  suicide  of  a 
postmaster  at  Douglas,  involved  in  money  diffi- 
culties, and  a  declaration  left  by  him  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  been  driven  to  the  wall  by 
contributions  levied  upon  him  by  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Republican  State  organization, 
led.  to  the  institution  of  a  Federal  Senate  in- 
quiry into  the  subject  of  levies  exacted  by 
political  party  organizations  in  the  South  in 
return  for  grants  of  Federal  patronage  (See 
UNITED  STATES,  Congress).  A  peach  standardi- 
zation law  of  the  State  went  into  effect,  plac- 
ing in  a  select  class  all  peaches  of  two  inches 
or  more  in  diameter. 

The  State  Tax  Commissioner,  in  a  document 
of  April  30,  urged  the  enactment  of  a  State 
personal  income-tax  law  modeled  on  that  of 
Virginia,  as  the  basis  of  State  revenue.  It  was 
announced  in  May  that  Italian  interests  had 
undertaken  the  establishment  of  a  rayon  plant 
to  cost  ultimately  about  $10,000,000,  at  Rome, 
Ga.  Floods  in  southern  Georgia  drove  several 
thousand  inhabitants  from  their  homes  late  in 
April.  The  relief  statue  of  Lee  on  Stone  Moun- 
tain was  unveiled  April  9.  Experiment  in  the 
commercial  growth  of  bamboo  was  made  near 
Savannah. 

At  Atlanta,  work  was  begun-  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  city  hall,  at  Washington  and 
Mitchell  streets,  to  cost  about  $1,278,000.  The 
construction  of  a  number  of  viaducts  to  elimi- 
nate grade  crossings  within  the  city  was  carried 
on.  The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad  negotiated  with  the  State  public  serv- 
ice commission  on  the  demand  that  the  rail- 
road build  a  new  passenger  station  in  the  city. 
The  city  council  on  May  7  passed  an  ordinance 
to  withdraw  from  the  city  bond  commission  the 
power  to  veto  bond  issues.  Proposal  of  a  referen- 
dum on  abandoning  the  city's  system  of  junior 
high  schools  was  vetoed  April  4  by  Mayor  Rags- 
dale. 

ELECTION.  In  the  election  of  November  6  the 
voters  of  the  State  gave  a  majority,  substan- 
tial although  much  below  normal,  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  candidate,  Gov.  Smith. 
The  vote  was:  Smith,  129,602;  Hoover,  Repub- 
lican, 99,369.  The  Republican  popular  vote  was 
more  than  treble  that  cast  for  Coolidge  in  1924, 
but  the  total  Democratic  vote  of  the  State  was 
also,  though  by  comparison  slightly,  increased. 
In  Georgia  as  in  other  normally  Democratic 
States,  there  was  waged  an  organized  opposition 
to  Governor  Smith  within  the  membership  of  Ms 
own  party,  on  personal  grounds  and  particularly 
on  the  avowed  score  of  his  stand  on  Prohibition. 
The  effect  of  religious  antagonism  was  also  as- 
serted, although  less  measurable.  Against  efforts 
to  induce  voters  to  knife  Governor  Smith  was  in- 
voked Rule  Two  of  the  State  Democratic  orga- 
nization, as  implying  in  those  who  Md  voted  in 


the  party  primaries  a  pledge  of  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  party  nominees  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. Governor  L.  G.  Hardman,  Democrat,  was 
reflected.  All  twelve  of  the  State's  delegation 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
were  reflected;  all  were  Democrats. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  L.  G.  Hardman;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Geo.  H.  Carswell;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, George  M.  Napier;  Treasurer,  W.  J.  Speer; 
Auditor,  S.  J.  State;  Comptroller-General,  W. 
A.  Wright;  Superintendent  of  Education,  M. 
L.  Duggan  (appointed  to  fill  unexpired  term 
of  Fort  E.  Land,  deceased)  ;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Eugene  Talmadge;  Commissioner 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  H.  M.  Stanley. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Richard  B.  Russell;  Associate  Justices,  Marcus 
W.  Beck,  Samuel  C.  Atkinson,  H.  Warner  Hill, 
S.  Price  Gilbert,  James  K.  Bines. 

GEORGIA  (GEORGIAN  SOCIALIST  SOV- 
IET REPUBLIC).  One  of  the  three  Transcau- 
casian  republics  that  emerged  after  the  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917.  After  1918  it  was  an  in- 
dependent republic;  since  1921  it  has  been 
known  as  the  Georgian  Socialist  Soviet  Republic, 
and  with  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan,  forms  the 
Transcaucasian  Federal  Republic  which  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics (see  RUSSIA).  Georgia  is  situated  in  Trans- 
caucasia between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caucasus, 
on  the  east  by  the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan,  and 
on  the  south  and  southwest  by  Armenia  and 
Turkish  territory.  Capital,  Tiflis.  Area,  39,000 
square  miles;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1926,  2,660,963.  The  chief  cities  with  their 
populations  are  Tiflis,  283,000;  Kutais,  85,151; 
Sukhum,  61,974;  and  Poti,  20,741.  At  the  end  of 
1925  there  were  211,210  pupils  attending  the 
public  schools,  including  1600  students  in  the 
higher  educational  institutions. 

The  chief  pursuit  is  agriculture,  which  en- 
gages about  90  per  cent  of  the  people.  The 
methods  are  very  primitive.  The  large  estates 
have  been  divided  among  the  peasants,  the  mini- 
mum allowance  for  any  one  family  being  about 
17  acres.  Corn,  vine  growing,  and  the  raising  of 
fruits  are  the  principal  agricultural  pursuits. 
Silk  production  and  beekeeping  are  long-estab- 
lished activities.  The  chief  mineral  production  is 
that  of  manganese,  around  Tchiaturi,  where  the 
greatest  deposits  of  this  mineral  in  the  world 
are  found.  The  industry  was  virtually  ruined 
during  the  World  War,  but  is  gradually  resuming 
its  pre-war  production.  Other  mineral  ^deposits 
are  coal,  naphtha,  copper  ore,  lead,  and  iron.  ore. 
All  the  basic  industries  were  nationalized  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  The  railways,  which  are  all 
state  owned,  total  570  miles. 

GEORGIA  SCHOOL  OP  TECHNOLOGY.  A 
State  institution  of  higher  education  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  founded  in  1888.  For  the  autumn  of  1928 
the  total  number  of  collegiate  day  students  was 
2144,  The  registration  for  the  summer  school  of 
the  year  was  544,  and  the  number  of  members 
of  the  faculty  in  the  autumn  of  1928  was  157. 
The  endowment  -of  the  institution  amounted  to 
$200,000,  and  the  income  from  the  appropria- 
tions and  fees  was  $553,000.  The  library  con- 
tained 23,000  volumes.  President,  Marion  Luther 
Brittaia,  LLJX 

GEORGIA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  institution 
of  higher  education  for  men  and  women  at 
Atltens,  Ga.j  chartered  in  1785  and  opened  in 
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1801.  In  the  autumn  of  1928  there  were  1738 
enrolled,  and  there  was  an  attendance  of  2667 
students  in  the  summer  session.  The  faculty  for 
1928-29  numbered  102  members.  The  productive 
funds  of  the  University  amounted  to  $425,000, 
and  the  income  for  the  year  from  the  State  and 
other  sources  was  $400,000.  The  library  con- 
tained 63,000  volumes.  During  the  year  a  com- 
merce and  journalism  building  was  completed  at 
a  cost  of  $215,000.  President,  Charles  M.  Snail- 
ing,  Sc.D. 

GKEBlCAlSr  COLONIES.  During  the  World 
War  all  the  overseas  possessions  of  Germany  in 
Africa,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Far  East  were 
captured  by  the  Allies.  In  Africa  they  included 
German  East  Africa,  German  Southwest  Africa, 
Ivamerun,  and  Togo.  All  of  these  were  divided 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  Southwest 
Africa  being  annexed  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  In  the  Pacific  were  New  Guinea,  includ- 
ing Kaiser  Wilhelmsland,  Bismarck  Archipel- 
ago, German  Solomon  Islands,  Nauru,  Caroline 
Islands,  Marshall  Islands,  Marianne  or  Ladronne 
Islands  (with  the  exception  of  Guam),  and  Ger- 
man Samoa.  In  the  Far  East  there  was  only  the 
German  possession  of  Kiaoehow.  The  total  area 
of  the  German  colonies  was  estimated  at  1,140,- 
117  square  miles  and  the  total  population  was 
estimated  at  13,258,000.  See  principal  titles  men- 
tioned above,  also  TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY,  and 
KENYA  COLONY. 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  SYNOD  OF 
3STOBTH  AMEBICA.  See  EVANGELICAL  SYNOD 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

G-ERttCAJTCC  LAJSrGTTACKE  AITD  LITEBA- 
TTTBE.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

GEMCAN"  LITEBATTTBE,  There  were  some 
indications  in  the  German  book-world  of  1928 
that  the  chaotic  state  of  literary  production 
since  the  War  was  yielding  to  a  saner  outlook 
upon  life  and  an  acceptance  of  the  great  change 
in  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the 
people  in  the  German  Republic.  Writers  of  the 
older  generation  had  reappeared  on  the  book 
market  and  their  works  did  not  show  a  per- 
ceptible decline  of  their  creative  faculties.  Fic- 
tion dominated,  as  it  has  always  done.  Drama 
wag  not  represented  by  any  outstanding  work, 
and  poetry  seemed  to  be  less  favored  than  be- 
fore; but  biography  and  literary  studies  were 
presented  by  a  great  number  of  writers  of  vary- 
ing merit. 

FICTION.  Among-  the  authors  of  pre-war  repu- 
tation Walter  von  Molo  has  written  a  very  un- 
usual book:  Die  Legende  vom  Herrn,  a  life  of 
Christ  in  the  form  of  fiction.  Arthur  Schnltz- 
ler'a  Therese  limns  the  character  of  the  hero- 
ine and  tells  her  pathetic  story  in  the  author's 
usual  pessimistic  vein.  Max  Dreyer  seems  defi- 
nitely to  have  deserted  drama;  Ms  latest  book 
is  the  novel  Das  Himmelliett  von  Hilgenloh. . 
Wilhelm  Schmidtbonn's  Mem  Freund  Dei  is  a 
charming  story  of  an  interrupted  tour  of  the 
world.  Wilhelm  Hegeler  has  woven  a  story  about 
Goya:  Goya  und  die  Bucklige.  Wilhelm  Wie- 
gand's  Fahrt  mr  Liebsimel,  Karl  Hans  Strobl's 
%wei  Saltzeribrod,  Arthur  Brausewetter's  Hall* 
seele,  Franz  Adam  Beyerlein's  story  of 
East  Prussia,  Der  Bruokenkopf,  Alfred  Brust's 
Jutt  und  Jule,  Stefan  Grossmann's  Chefredak- 
teur  Moth  filJirt  Krieg,  Willy  Seidel's  Der  neue 
Daniel,  and  ELorfiz  Holm's  Herts  ist  Trumpf 
maintain  the  old  standard  of  their  work.  Jacob 


Wassermann,  who  seems  to  have  won  a  certain 
following  among  American  readers,  has  pub- 
lished Der  Fall  Mauritius, 

A  striking  individuality  among  German 
women  writers,  Helena  Bolilau  has  returned  to 
the  milieu  which  first  made  her  famous/  old 
Weimar,  in  Die  "kleine  Goethemu-tber1.  Short 
stories  have  come  from  Isolde  Kurz  whose  Stun- 
de  des  Unsiolitlaren  touches  the  realm  of  oc- 
cultism, Eainer  Maria  Rilke:  Ertzahlungen  und 
Skizzen  aus  der  Fruh&eit,  Irene  F'orbes-Mosse : 
Don  Juan's  Tdcliter,  Herbert  Eulenburg:  Cas- 
anova's letzte  Abenteuer,  Jacob  Schaffner :  Fdhn- 
wind,  suggesting  his  native  Switzerland,  Her- 
mann Stehr:  Abendrot  and  others.  Among  the 
writers  who  have  come  into  prominence  since 
the  War,  perhaps  none  is  better  known  than 
Franz  Werfel,  whose  Abiturientag  deals  with 
the  problems  of  the  adolescent  now  so  much 
favored  in  fiction  and  drama.  Another  book  of 
that  kind  is  Hans  Carossa's  Verwandlungen 
einer  Jugend.  Even  so  popular  a  novelist  as 
Eudolf  Stratz  deals  with,  these  problems  in  Der 
TJnbekannte.  A  constructive  contribution  to  this 
literature  of  adolescence  is  Willy  Speyer's  Der 
Kampf  der  Tertia  which  pictures  an  ideal  boys* 
school. 

As  a  master  work  of  modern  thought  in  the 
old  form  of  fiction  has  been  hailed  Bruno 
Frank's  Politische  Novelle.  Hermann  Unger's 
Die  Klasse  tells  the  tragedy  of  a  teacher's 
life.  A  charming  story  of  childhood  is  Eduard 
Eeinacher's  In  den  Kinderschuhen.  Felix  Kiem- 
kasten's  Alle  Tage  'Gloria  is  a  delightful  record 
of  a  child's  first  three  years  by  a  happy  father. 
^Wilhelm  Vershofen's  Swenneribrugge  is  a  book  of 
'tales  of  the  northern  heath;  Georg  Edward's 
Passatwind,  of  the  West  Indies.  Annette  Kolb, 
a  writer  of  Franco-German  descent  is  the  author 
of  the  novel  Daphne  Herbst.  Hans  Friedrich 
Blunck's  Qewalt  uber  das  Feuer  is  "a  myth  of 
God  and  man."  Oscar  Maria  Fontana,  a  Viennese 
of  Dalmatian  descent,  cultivates  the  south-Slavic 
material  with  such  success  that  the  city  of 
Vienna  awarded  him  a  prize  for  his  novel  Q-efan- 
gene  der  JSrde.  Wolfgang  C.  Ludwig  Stein  has 
written  a  delightfully  humorous  work  in  the 
form  of  a  diary,  with  the  curious  title,  Des 
Freiherrn  Knote  von,  Knoteringshausen  JBuro- 
paischer  Karn&v&l  oder  der  Tychonische  Stern. 
A  posthumous  book  by  Hermann  Sudermann, 
Pur&elchen,  a  tale  of  youth,  reflects  the  genial 
humor  of  his  age.  Arnold  Zweig's  Pont  und 
Anna,  although  full  of  possibilities,  fails  of  at- 
taining the  power  of  his  Sergeant  Grischa  by  a 
deplorable  tendency  to  play  with  style. 

The  holiday  season  brought  a  number  of  new 
works  by  older  authors  like  Ernst  Zahn,  whose 
TocJiter  Dodais  is  a  song  of  the  woman's  soul, 
ardent,  yet  reverent  in  spirit;  Jakob  Schaffner: 
Der  Mensch  Krone,  Georg  von  Ompteda,  whose 
Sonntagskind  is  a  charming  autobiographical 
story  of  his  youth,  Heinrich  Mann,  whose  Eu- 
genie oder  die  Kriegsseit  is  a  story  of  the  1870 
period,  and  Fedor  von  Zobeltitz,  whose  novel  Der 
Mann  im  feurigen  Of  en  does  not  show  any  de- 
cline in  the  septuagenarian  author.  Among  the 
younger  men,  Hanns  Johst  published  a  volume 
of  retrospective  Rekenntnisse,  Otto  Flake  out- 
lined in  Freund  aller  Welt  the  leading  type  of 
a  new  public  conscience,  and  Hans  Franck  in 
his  stories,  Recht  ist  Unrecht,  struck  the  familiar 
analytical  note.  Gerhart'  Hauptmann's  latest 
novel,  Wanda  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  al- 
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truism  which  distinguishes  many  of  Ms  works, 
but  is  hardly  of  wide  appeal. 

DRAMA.  Since  the  time  of  Grillparzer,  who 
inspired  by  Calderon  wrote  his  Der  Traum  ein 
Leben,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  Span- 
ish drama  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Ger- 
man dramatists.  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal's  Der 
Turm  is  directly  based  upon  Calderon's  La,  vida 
es  sueno,  but  injected  into  the  theme  his  mod- 
ern destructive  psychology.  Another  poet,  Alfred 
Wolfenstein  in  his  Celestina,  has  gone  back  to  the 
tragi-comedy,  De  Rojas  Celestina,  by  the  six- 
teenth century  playwright,  Calisto  y  Meliban.  F. 
Walther  Ilger's  Grafin  Dubarry  is  a  tragi-comedy 
suggesting  the  dawn  of  the  coming  revolution  in 
a  picture  of  the  dying  rococo,  Edwin  Guido  Kol- 
benheyer's  Heroische  Leidenschaften  presents  the 
tragedy  of  Giordano  Bruno.  Ernst  Lissauer  has 
gone  into  an  even  remoter  past  in  his  play  Das 
Weil)  des  Jephtha.  Gerhard  Menzel's  Toboggan 
is  a  danse  macabre  in  nine  scenes,  being  the 
story  of  a  man  supposed  to  be  dead  and  unable 
to  find  his  way  back  to  the  world  of  the  living. 
Eugen  Ortner's  Meyer  Helmbrecht  is  the  tragedy 
of  a  peasant  boy  who  sets  out  to  become  a  knight. 
Hermann  Bahr  has  published  a  "dramatic  dia- 
logue/5 Himmel  auf  Erden.  Lion  Feuchtwanger, 
who  is  known  in  America  through  translations 
of  his  fiction,  has  written  three  plays  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  themes:  Angelsachsische  Stiioke.  Walter 
Bahr's  one-act  plays  Dreikland  &er  Liebe  are,  like 
most  of  the  works  of  the  younger  men,  products 
of  a  cool,  analytical  mind  and  lack  the  warmth 
of  real  blood.  Ernst  Lissauer,  so  far  known  only 
as  a  poet,  essayist,  and  writer  on  music,  has  writ- 
ten a  Biblical  drama,  Das  Weib  des  Jephtha, 
which  was  very  favorably  received. 

The  latest  premieres  of  the  year  were  Her- 
mann Ungar's  Der  rote  General,  a  play  in.  which 
a  modern  theme  was  treated  in  the  most  ap- 
proved old  manner,  and  Ernst  Fischer's  Lenin,  a 
drama  curious  through  its  dualism,  being  at  once 
a  tragedy  and  the  song  of  songs  of  revolution. 

POETRY.  Anton  Wildgans  has  for  some  years 
been  rising  to  fame.  His  Kirbisch,  oder  der  Gend- 
darm,  die  Schande,  und  das  Gluck  is  in  spite  of 
its  awkward  title  a  strong  work.  Hans  Heinrich 
Ehrler's  sensitive  personality  is  evident  from 
his  poems  Gesicht  und  Antlits.  Paul  Wertheimer's 
Der  Triumph  des  Eros  made  Ernst  Lissauer  re- 
mark that  it  dealt  more  with  "sexus"  than 
"Eros."  E.  Kurt  Fischer's  Masuren  conveys  the 
atmosphere  of  its  East  Prussian  milieu.  Ruth 
Schaumann,  poet-artist,  has  published  two  books, 
Der  Rebenhag  and  Die  Rose.  Rudolf  Borchardt's 
Die  Schopfung  der  Liebe  is  a  book  of  love  lyrics 
of  a  finer  character  than  most  verse  of  its 
kind.  Readers  who  had  known  Max  Dauthendey 
since  his  first  appearance  in  the  nineties  wel- 
comed his  Ausgewdhlte  Lie  der  aus  neun  Buch- 
ern.  Isolde  Kurz,  the  gifted  poet  and  novelist, 
has  published  Der  Ruf  des  Pan,  two  poems  of 
life  and  death.  The  collected  works  of  Christian 
Wagner,  a  poet  who  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  two  new  books  by  Frieda  Schanz 
sounded  echoes  of  the  poetry  of  the  early 
nineties, 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  Tolstoy  centenary  brought 
forth  several  works  of  merit,  among  them  Rene" 
Fulop-Miller's  Der  unbekannte  Tolstoy,  officially 
sanctioned  by  the  family,  which  contains  three 
hundred  pages  by  Tolstoy  himself,  fragments  of 
an  unfinished  novel,  some  short  stories  and  other 
works.  Philip  Witkop's  Tolstoy  is  a  simple  record 


of  his  life  and  works  with  many  illustrations. 
Paul  Birukoff's  Vater  und  Tochter  presents  the 
correspondence  between  Tolstoy  and  his  daughter 
Marie.  Emii  Ludwig's  much  disputed  book  on 
Christ,  Der  MenschensoJinj  is  known  in  America 
through  a  translation.  Friedrich  Gundolf's  Par- 
acelsus presents  the  supposed  prototype  of 
Goethe's  Faust  as  "the  most  original  and  per- 
haps most  powerful  German  soul  of  the  Reforma- 
tion." Franz  Strunz  has  written  a  record  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Wielif's  Bohemian  disciple:  Jan 
Huss.  Friedrich  von  Oppeln-Bronikowski's  David 
Ferdinand  Korff  traces  the  influence  of  this  poet 
and  magnetist  upon  the  romantic  movement. 
Hans  von  Miiller's  book  on  E.  T.  A.  Hofmann 
und  Jean  Paul,  dealing  with  the  same  period, 
shows  the  mutual  relation  of  these  men  and 
that  to  the  women  of  their  circle,  among  them 
the  poet,  Wilhelmina  von  Chezy.  Erwin  Rieger 
pays  deserved  tribute  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Stefan  Zweig.  Heinrich  Spiero  has  written  a  life 
of  the  poet  Gustav  Falke. 

A  posthumous  book  by  Carl  Hauptmann  deals 
with  his  friendships:  Leben  mit  Freunden. 
Arthur  Holitscher's  autobiographical  Mew,  Leben 
in  dieser  Zeit  is  called  the  life  story  of  a  rebel. 
Rudolf  Presber's  Aus  der  Jugendzeit  is  another 
autobiography.  Walter  Ziersch,  in  a  book  on 
Ludurig  Thomas,  calls  the  pathetic  story  of  his 
marriage  the  tragedy  of  a  pine  and  a  palm 
trying  to  live  in  the  same  soil.  Eugen  Bagger's 
Frans  Josef  is  a  study  of  the  last  Austrian  em- 
peror's personality.  Among  the  books  on  Eleonora 
Duse  that  have  recently  been  published,  E.  A. 
Reinhardt's  Das  Leben  der  Eleonora  Duse  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  interpretation  of  her  racial 
personality.  Elga  Kern  has  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  history  of  the  women  who  have 
fought  for  the  rights  of  her  sex;  Filhrende 
Frauen  Europas.  Herbert  Schiller  has  edited  a 
second  volume  of  the  Briefe  an  Gotta.  Karl 
Bahn's  Marianne  Willemer  is  a  conribution  to 
Goethe  biography. 

HISTORY.  An  important  "work  is  Jacob  Burck- 
hardt's  Kultur  der  Renaissance  in  Italien.  Inter- 
esting is  Wolfgang  Stammler's  Yonder  Mystik 
eum  Barock  which  attempts  to  give  a  historical 
survey  of  the  dissolution,  fermentation,  and  be- 
ginning clarification  of  ideas  from  1400  to  1600. 
Franz  Pagel  has  written  a  pictorial  history  of 
Germany:  Deutsche  Geschichte  in  Bildern*  Karl 
Theodor  Strasser  writes  on  WiMnger  imd  Nor- 
mannen. 

LITEEATTJEB.  Paul  Weiglin's  Die  dramatisohe 
Kunst  und  Literatur  in  Deutsehland  covers  Ger- 
man drama  from  mediaeval  plays  to  the  present, 
Julius  Bab's  Das  Theater  der  Gegenwart  reviews 
the  German  stage  since  1870.  Rudolf  Tyrolt's 
Theater  und  Schauspieler  is  based  on  the  author's 
close  connection  with  stars  of  the  German  stage, 
Emil  Ermatinger's  Krisen  imd  Probleme  der 
neuen  deutchmi  Dichtung  is  valuable.  Erich. 
Muhsam  offers  a  collection  of  his  critical  writ- 
ings :  Sammlung  1898-1928.  Lou  Andreas  Salome 
has  written  an  appreciation  of  Rainer  Maria 
Itilke,  Wilhelm  Bohn,  of  Solderlin,  Hans  Sitten- 
berger,  of  Schubert,  Rudolf  Gottschalk,  of  Bpitte- 
lers  Heinrich  Schmitt's  Erneuerung  des  Epos  is 
a  philosophical  study  of  Spitteler's  Olympischer 
Fruhling*  Heinricli  Straumann's  Justinus  Kemer 
und  der  Okkultismus  in  der  deutschen  Romantik 
is  interesting.  Curt  Sigmund  Gutkind's  Frauen- 
briefe  aus  der  italienischen  Renaissance  are  of 
more  historical  than  literary  value.  Alfred  Stern 
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lias  written  Der  Bwftusa  der  fron&osischen  Revo- 
lution owf  das  deutsche  Geisteslebm. 

PHILOSOPHY,  RELIGION,  ETC.  Friedrich  Adolf 
Voigt  lias  written  Soren  Kierkegaard  im  Kampfe 
mit  der  Romantik,  der  Theologie  und  der  Kirohe, 
and  August  Vetter  in  Frdmmigkeit  als  Leiden- 
sohaft  offers  an  interpretation,  of  Kierkegaard. 
Hans  Giinther's  Jwn,g  Stilling  is  a  contribution 
to   the   psychology    of    German    fiction.    Franz 
Spunda's  Griechische  MdncJie  is  a  study  of  Greek 
Catholicism.  Books   on   Plato  were  written  by 
Paul  Friedlander;   Platon,  and  Julius  Stengel: 
Platon  als  Erzieher.  Bruno  Dressler's  Geschichte 
der  englisoh&n  Er&iehung  is  the  first  attempt  at 
a  history  of  English  pedagogy.  Erwin  Rieger  lias 
compiled  a  book  of  selections  from  Blaise  Pascal. 
Arnold  Zweig's  Juden  auf  der  deutschen  B&hne 
reviews  the  work  of  Otto  Brahm,  Max  Rein- 
hardt,  and  others.  Alfred  Gotze's  Frau  von  fttael 
in  Deutscliland  1803  is  a  selection  of  her  letters 
supplementing  her  book,  HAllemagne,  The  novel- 
ist, Georg  Herrmann,  offers  reflections  on  life  and 
the  world  in  Die  fieitlupe;  Walter  Bloem  philos- 
ophizes in  Weltgesicht :  ein  Bupfi  von  heutiger 
und  kommender  Mensohheit.  An  interesting  study 
is  Rudolf  Kassner's  N  amiss  oder  My  thus  und 
Miribildwngs'kraft*  Hermann  Oncken  has  written 
on  PolitiJc  Kriegsfttforung.  Ernst  Jackh's  &&wtsoh» 
land  das  Her®  Euroyas  deals  with  the  nation- 
al foundations  of  international   politics.  Alex- 
ander von  Gleichen-Russwurm  in  Die  Lust  der 
Welt  reviews  the  beautiful  women  of  history 
from  Lais  of  Corinth  to  the  Dame  aux  Camelias. 
Martin  Buber's  Die  chassidischen  Bucher  is  a  key 
to  the  understanding  of  Hebrew  philosophy.  P, 
Kohler's  Von  der  Nifielungen  versunkenein  Hort 
and  Hermann  Schneider's  G-ermanisohe  Helden- 
sag&n,  are  contributions  to  German  folklore.  Felix 
Giinther's  Schubert's  Lied  is  an  aesthetic  study.  A 
few  books  of  travel  deserve  mention,:  Ph.  C.  Vis- 
ser's    Zwisahen    Kar^Jcor^m'    und   Hvadwhusch) 
Bernhard  Kellermann's  Auf  Persien's  Karavcw,- 
enstrasse,  and  Schr5der-Viborg's  book  on  Stid- 
Amerika.  Translations  are  innumerable. 

NECROLOGY.  Among  the  notable  German  men  of 
letters  dying  during  the  year  and  discussed  under 
their  own  heads  or  in  the  NECROLOGY  are;  Erich 
Schlaikjer,  actor,  dramatist,  essayist,  died  Febru- 
ary 11;  Hans  von  Gumppenberg,  poet,  dramatist, 
editor,  died  March  29;  Hans  Barth,  poet  and 
novelist,  4ied  March  15;  Carl  Bleibtreu,  poet, 
novelist,  dramatist,  and  essayist,  died  January 
30;  Heinrich  Federer,  poet  and  essayist,  died 
April  29;  Christian  Schmitt,  Alsatian  poet,  died 
April  28;  Arthur  Seidl,  music  critic,  died  April 
13;  Ida  Boy-Ed,  novelist,  died  May  13;  Victor 
Auburtia,  novelist,  died  June  29;  Hermann 
Sudermann,  dramatist  and  novelist,  died  Novem- 
ber 31.  Willie  Bruno,  the  most  gifted  representa- 
tive of  the  nature-cult  and  philosophy  which 
found,  in  Wilhelm  Bolsche  a  more  scientific 
protagonist,  died  September  14.  His  verse  and  his 
fiction  occupy  a  place  of  their  own  in  modern 
German  literature,  and  he  will  also  be  remember- 
ed for  his  active  share  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Freie  Volksbuhne,  which  inaugurated  a  new  era 
in  German  drama.  Heinrich  Gassert,  author 
of  epics  and  lyrics,  best  known  through.  Ms  orig- 
inal college  songs,  clied  September  6.  Marie 
Stritt,  like  Anita  Augspurg,  for  some  time  an 
esteemed  actress,  bejEore  becoming  an  outstanding 
figure  in  the  Suffrage  movement  of  Germany, 
died  September  18. 
See  PHIIOXOGY, 


G-EEMAM"  NEW  GUINEA.  This  name  was 
applied  to  all  the  German  territories  in  the 
western  Pacific  (see  GERMAN  COLONIES).  Thev 
were  distributed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as 
follows:  Those  north  of  the  Equator,  viz.,  the 
Caroline,  Marshall,  Palau,  and  Ladrone  Islands, 
to  Japan,  under  mandate;  those  south  of  the 
Equator,  viz.,  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  the 
German  Solomon  Islands,  and  former  German 
possessions  on  the  Island  of  New  Guinea,  to  Aus- 
tralia, under  mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
All  German  possessions  grouped  under  the  name 
of  German  New  Guinea  were  formerly  admin- 
istered from  Rabaul,  the  capital,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  New  Guinea. 

GEBMAKTY.  A  federal  republic  of  Central 
Europe,  constituted  after  the  abdication  of  Em- 
peror William  II  on  Nov.  9,  1918;  and  organized 
under  the  constitution  of  July  31,  1919,  by  the 
National  Assembly  at  Weimar,  elected  in  Janu- 
ary of  that  year ;  formerly  the  German  Empire ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  Den- 
mark, and  the  North  Sea;  on  the  west  by  the 
North  Sea,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
burg, and  France ;  on  the  east  by  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Poland;  and  on  the  south  by 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia.  The 
German  Empire  consisted  of  25  Federal  States 
and  the  Imperial  Reichsland;  the  Federal  Re- 
public consists  of  18  republics.  The  capital  is 
Berlin. 

AKEA  AND  POPULATION.  At  the  census  of  Oct. 
8,  1919,  the  area  of  the  Republic,  including  the 
Saar  Valley,  was  182,213  square  miles  and  the 
population,  59,852,682,  of  whom  28,498,419  were 
males  and  31,356,263  females.  The  accompany- 
ing table  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for 
1928  gives  area  and  population  according  to  the 
census  of  June  16,  1925. 


States  of  tJie  Empire 

Area- 
English 
$q.  vwl&a 
112  628 

Population 
June  16, 
1925 
38  120,173 

Pop. 

P*r*4- 
mue 
1925 
338 

Bavaria  a     *  .  .  . 

29,343 

7,379,594 

251 

"Wiirttemberg     

7,532 

2,580,235 

342 

5,819 

2,312,462 

397 

5,789 

4,992,320 

863 

Mecklenburg-Scliwenn    . 

5,069 
4,527 

674,045 
1,609,300 

133 
355 

2,970 

1,347,279 

454. 

Oldenburg    , 

2,480 

545,172 

220 

1,418 

501,875 

354 

MecklenbTirg-Strelitz    .  .  . 
Anhalt    

1,131 

8S8 

110,269 
351,045 

93 
896 

469 

163,648 

349 

Waldeck     

408 

55,816 

137 

Schaumburg-Lippe    .... 
Hamburg    

131 
160 

4=8,046 
1,152,523 

367 

7,203 

Lubeck     

115 

127,971 

1,113 

99 

338,846 

3,423 

German  Republic  •  .  ,  .  . 
Prussian  Saar  District  * 

180,976 
574 
164 

62,410,619 
671,748 
98,252 

845 
1,170 
599 

Saar  District  (altogether) 
Q-erman   Kepttblic    (with. 
Saar  District)  6    

738 
,   181,714 

770,000 
63,180,619 

1,043 
347 

*  Excluding  the  Saar. 

&  The  figures  for  the  population  of  the  Saar  District, 
in  which  the  census  of  1925  could  not  be  taken,  are 
estimates. 

In  1926  the  movement  of  population  was: 
Births,  1,269,419;  deaths,  775,878;  marriages, 
483,198;  divorces,  35,451.  In  1927,  60,789  Ger- 
man nationals  emigrated  from  the  country  as 
compared  with  65,280  in  1926,  In  1925,  51,145 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  The  cities 
with  more  than  500,000  inhabitants  at  the  census 
of  1925  were:  Berlin  (including  suburbs),  4,024,- 
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165;  Hamburg,  1,079,126;  Cologne,  700,222; 
Munich,  680,704;  Leipzig,  679,159;  Dresden,  619,- 
157;  and  Breslau,  557,139. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  instruction  is  compulsory 
throughout  Germany  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
14.  According  to  a  school  census  taken  in  1926- 
27  there  were  in  that  year  52,320  public  elemen- 
tary schools  with  180,273  teachers  (137,124 
males  and  43,149  females),  and  6,629,779  pupils 
(3,340,804  boys  and  3,288,975  girls).  The  latest 
figures  for  private  schools  of  a  similar  nature 
were  those  for  1922  when  there  were  675  schools 
with  35,584  pupils  (14,986  boys  and  20,598 
girls).  The  latest  figures  for  secondary  schools 
are  also  those  of  the  school  census  of  1922  when 
there  were  for  boys,  515  Gymnasia,  with  10,051 
teachers  and  152,367  pupils;  Real-gymnasia,  322, 
with  6678  teachers  and  115,615  pupils;  Ober- 
realschulen  and  Realschulen,  506,  with  9404 
teachers  and  184,175  pupils;  for  girls,  high, 
schools,  824,  with  14,852  teachers  and  299,285 
pupils.  There  are  ten  fully  equipped  technical 
schools,  with  the  power  of  granting  degrees.  These 
had  a  teaching  staff  of  2274  and  a  student  body 
of  21,683. 

The  universities,  with  the  number  of  students 
in  1926,  are  as  follows:  Berlin,  8038;  Bonn, 
3510;  Breslau,  2717;  Cologne,  4748;  Erlangen, 
1330;  Frankfort,  2723;  Freiburg,  3147;  Gies- 
sen,  1327;  Gottingen,  2580;  Greifswald,  1055; 
Halle,  1770;  Hamburg,  1969;  Heidelberg,  2558; 
Jena,  1972;  Kiel,  1820;  Konigsberg;  1666;  Leip- 
zig, 4639;  Marburg,  2275;  Munich,  6987;  Mini- 
ster, 2532;  Rostock,  966;  Tubingen,  2679;  and 
Wiirzburg,  2013.  The  teaching  staff  in  all  of  these 
universities  numbered  7234.  The  65,021  students 
were  divided  among  the  several  faculties  as  fol- 
lows: Theology,  3810;  jurisprudence,  26,060; 
medicine  and  dentistry,  10,100;  philosophy,  12,- 
591;  mathematics  and  natural  science,  12,094; 
auxiliary  science,  366. 

PRODUCTION,  INDUSTRIES,  ETC.  Almost  all  crops 
increased  in  1927  as  compared  with  the  rela- 
tively low  figures  of  1926,  yields  per  acre  for 
most  crops  differing  but  little  from  the  five-year 
period  1921-25.  In  June,  1927,  there  were  51,- 
391,290  acres  of  arable  land,  20,005,337  acres  of 
grass,  meadows,  and  pastures,  and  201,585  acres 
of  vineyards.  The  following  table  from  the  Com- 
merce Year  Book  for  1928  shows  ^the  area  and 
production  of  the  principal  crops  in  1927: 


Crop 

Area,* 
1927 
4,321 
11,610 
3,653 
8,589 
308 
6,918 

1,T747 
18,781 

1927 
120,521 
269,030 
125,754 
437,251 
5,070 
1,379,707 
10,854  « 
24,389  * 
35,407  « 

Rye      •  •  •  •  

Barley      •  
Oats     

Potatoes    

Hay,  alfalfa,  and  clover  

«  Tnonsanrts  or  acres;   v  iuuu»»**w>  vi  «.«.*«»     ~- 

except  as  indicated) ;  °  unit,  metric  ton. 

In  1927  the  area  devoted  to  vines  was  181,872 
acres  and  the  wine  yield  31,407,618  gallons;  to- 
baeco,  22,835  acres,  14,410,304  kilos  in  1926 
The  sugar  production  in  1927-28  was  1,662,000 
tona  OS  Dec.  31, 1927,  there  ^^^^^f^ 
tie,  22,880,000  swine,  4,080,000  sheep,  3,218,000 
goats  and  3,805,000  horses. 

The  1927  production  of  minerals  in  Germany 
was  considerably  stimulated  by  the  after  ef- 
fects of  the  British  coal  strike  as  well  as  by 


the  country's  progressive  industrial  recovery. 
The  impetus  to  production  contrasted  with  a 
low  level  of  output  in  the  first  half  of  1926, 
thus  accounting  for  an  increase  even  over  the 
figures  for  the  year  of  the  strike.  The  entire 
German  pre-war  production,  of  course,  was  con- 
siderably higher  in  some  cases  in  the  larger 
territory.  The  post-war  territorial  partitions 
chiefly  affected  the  Alsace-Lorraine  minette  (iron 
ore )  deposits,  Pechelbronn  petroleum  and  potash, 
and  Upper  Silesian  zinc  and  lead  deposits  ceded 
to  Poland  after  the  Geneva  decision  ^  in  1922. 
Production  increases  may  be  observed  in  the  ac- 
companying table,  which  compares  the  1927  fig- 
ures with  those  for  1926  and  1913  in  the  present 
area. 

GEBMAN  PRODUCTION  OF  MINEEALS 


Item 

1913  ° 

1926 

1927 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tona 

Coal    

140,753,200 

145,295,700 

153,599,400 

Lignite      

87,228,100 

139,150,600 

150,503,900 

Iron   ore    

7,308,800 

4,793,400 

6,625,500 

(Content) 

2,353,200 

1,544,500 

2,124,100 

Lead,  silver,  zinc 

1,866,400 

1,695,800 

1,8410,600 

Zinc  content 

120,400 

104,400 

141,600 

Lead  content 

61,400 

53,900 

57,600 

Copper    ore     . 
(Content)     .  . 

947,800 
26,200 

932,800 
27,700 

950,400 
27,300 

Arsenic    ore     . 

25,800 

20,800 

23,800 

(Content)     .  . 

1,900 

1,300 

1,500 

Tin,  coT>alt,  etc. 

50,100 

20,600 

20,300 

Sulphur    pyrites 

268,600 

287,900 

350.400 

Sulphur  content 

95,400 

98,900 

149,500 

Potash        crude 

salts    

11,607,300 

9,408,100 

11,071,500 

KgO        content 

salts,   for  sale 

1,188,600 

1,088,700 

1,268,800 

Roclc    salt    

1,348,500 

1,965,800 

2,268,800 

Salinas       (pan) 

salt    

569,800 

479,500 

534,000 

Brines   (salt  con- 

tent)     ...... 

422,300 

580,100 

718,600 

Petroleum    .... 

71f40Q 

95,400 

96,900 

Graphite,  raw   . 
Aspaalt,    rock    . 

12,100 
99,100 

14,300 
61,000 

17,800 
117,800 

"Within  present  borders. 

According  to  the  industrial  census  of  June 
16,  1925,  there  were  1,842,913  industrial  estab- 
lishments in  Germany,  employing  12,482,442 
working  people,  of  whom  9,609,629  were  males. 
The  industries  employing  more  than  1,000,000 
workers  were:  Engineering,  textiles,  timber, 
foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  building. 

According  to  official  figures  for  1927,  there 
were  674  strikes,  which  affected  6P24  plants ;  the 
number  of  strikers  totaled  187,687,  as  compared 
with  57,608  in  the  -previous  year;  lost  working 
days  numbered  2,442,694,  as  against  891.608^  in 
1926.  The  number  of  lockouts  was  96,  affecting 
1918  pi  ants  5  the  number  of  workers  affected  was 
213,611,  and  the  number  of  working  days  lost 
was  2,176,142,  Wage  disagreements  were  the 
principal  source  of  labor  difficulties,  ^  and  they 
occurred  principally  in  the  textile,  mining,  and 
tobacco  industries.  Disagreements  about  work- 
ing time  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  ma- 
chinery and  ceramic  industries. 

COMMEECE.  Germany's  foreign  trade  in  1927 
was  noteworthy  for  its  greatly  increased  total 
turnover  and  the  yery  considerable  excess  of 
imports  over  exports ;  whereas  in  1926  tiie  total 
trade  amounted  to  19,734,600,000  marks,  that  of 
1927  aggregated  24,361,800,000  marks.  The  1927 
deficit,  however,  reached  the  figure  of  3,924,600,-, 
000  marks,  whereas  in  the  previous  year  trade 
was  very  nearly  balanced.  "Nevertheless  the  char- 
acter of  the  trade  in  1927  may  be  said  to  have 
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been  much  more  normal  and  healthy  than  in 
any  other  post-war  year.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  imports  exceeded  those  of  1926  by,  roughly, 
4,192,000,000  marks,  but  such  a  condition  re- 
flected the  high  degree  of  activity  which  char- 
acterized practically  every  line  of  Cterman  in- 
dustry throughout  the  year.  In  addition  the  1925 
stocks  which  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
reduction  of  the  1926  deficit  were  exhausted, 
and,  of  course,  new  purchases  had  to  he  made 
abroad.  .  ,, 

The  import  value  in  1927  was  not  only  the 
highest  of  any  post-war  year  but  also  the  highest 
ever  attained  in  German  trade,  even  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  increase  in  prices  since 
1913  On  the  basis  of  the  1913  level,  for  in- 
stance, the  imports  of  1927  would  aggregate  11,- 
400  000,000  marks,  which  still  exceeds  the  191^J 
total  of  10,769,700,000  marks.  Exports  partici- 
pated also  in  the  general  growth  of  trade  in 
1027,  although,  naturally,  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  imports;  they  did,  however,  exceed  those 
of  1926  by  435,300,000  marks  and  thus  reached 
a  record  high  level  for  post-war  years,  with  a 
total  of  10,218,800,000  marks.  Another  and  pos- 
siblv  even  more  encouraging  feature  with  regard 
to  the  1927  figure  was  that,  if  it  were  converted 
on  the  basis  of  1913  prices,  it  would  amount 
roughly  to  7,600,000,000  marks,  or  75  per  cent 
of  pre-war  exports.  This  ratio  would  naturally 
be  higher  if  it" were  not  for  the  territorial  losses 
suffered  by  Germany  in  1919.  m 

The  high  import  excess  and  the  greatly  in- 
creased volume  were  conditioned  in  part  by  the 
influx  of  foreign  capital  as  represented  by  for- 
eign loans  contracted  during  1927.  Then  again, 
the  year  was  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
for  industry  in  particular,  one  of  general  eco- 
nomic progress.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  heavy 
*ain  in  raw-material  imports,  which  also  reached 
a  record  figure,  A  rise  in  the  imports  of  finished 
goods  was  also  noticeable,  but  this  reflected  not 
only  the  more  prosperous  condition  of  the  coun- 
try "but  also  the  general  industrial  activity,  for 
a  large  part  of  these  imports  included  goods 
which  were  destined  for  reexport  after  under- 
going- finishing  operations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  imports  of  foodstuffs 
were  proportionately  lower  to  total  imports  than 
in  1926  they  showed  an  absolute  gain  of  ap- 
proximately 772,000,000  marks.  This  condition 
may  be  traced  in  part  to  the  fact  that  relatively 
unfavorable  crops  of  1926  and  the  retarded  crops 
\of  1927  necessitated  increased  purchases  from 
abroad,  and  in  part  to  the  greater  consumption 
of'n  certain  foodstuffs.  With  respect  to  exports, 
losses  were  registered  both  in  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials;  the  losses  in  the  latter  group  were, 
ofircourse,  due  to  restricted  sales  of  coal,  where- 
as Wwsse  had  been  exceptionally  high  in  the  pre- 
vious year  as  a  result  of  the  British  strike. 

During  1927,  11  articles  accounted  for  78  per 
cent  of  the  total  German  imports  from  the 
United  States.  They  were:  Cotton,  668,800,000 
marss?  copper,  228,700,000;  wheat,  184,600,000; 
mineral  oils,  127,900,000;  lard  and  oleomargar- 
ine, 125,500,000;  barley,  98,100,000;  fruit,  49,- 
900,000;  lumber,  39,100,000;  rye,  35,700,000; 
moto-r  vehicles  and  motor  cycles,  35,700,000; 
resip,  shellac,  and  rubber,  22,700,000.  While  im- 
ports of  foodstuffs  were  practically  the  same 
asf  in  1926,  raw  materials  showed  an  increase 
ojr  360,000,000  marks,  in  which  cotton,  mineral 
oils,  and  copper  took  part.  The  small  gain  in 


German  exports  to  the  United  States  were  dis- 
tributed principally  among  hides  for  fur  prep- 
aration and  coal  tar  and  oils.  Total  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  2,072,000,- 
000  marks  in  1927  and  total  exports  to  the 
United  States  at  776,200,000  marks. 

FINANCE.  The  actual  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1926-27  (ending  March 
31)  exceeded  the  estimates  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  a  surplus  of  nearly  200,000,000  marks. 
The  estimated  budget  for  1927-28  was  balanced 
at  8,657,320,000  marks  but  was  expected  to  show 
a  surplus.  According  to  official  figures  made 
public  in  the  spring,  the  German  Government 
receipts  from  taxes,  customs,  and  other  sources 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1928,  amounted 
to  8,490,395,000  marks,  as  compared  with  an 
estimated  8,460,500,000  marks.  The  income  tax 
brought  in  2,784,300,000  marks  as  against  an 
estimate  of  2,775,000,000;  the  turn  over  tax, 
amounting  to  877,600,000  marks,  was  slightly 
below  the  estimated  figure  of  890,000.000.  Sim- 
ilarly, customs  returns  were  slightly  below  the 
estimates,  aggregating  1,250,900,000  marks  as 
against  1,255,000,000  marks. 

The  budget  for  1928-29  which  was  not  adopted 
before  the  close  of  the  year  was  expected  to 
balance  at  approximately  10,000,000,000  marks. 
The  increase  was  largely  due  to  the  extra  repara- 
tions payments  demanded  from  the  re^ular^budg- 
et  during  the  year.  As  the  year  clo'sed  it  ap- 
peared that  there  would  be  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government's  proposals,  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  temporary  budget  would  have 
to  be  adopted  because  of  hostility  to  the  pro- 
posals of  Finance  Minister  Hilfercling. 

Germany's  total  borrowing  in  1927,  both  long- 
and  short-term,  amounted  to  1,509,860,000  marks, 
a  decrease  of  nearly  11  per  cent  from  the  high 
record  of  1926  and  an  increase  of  16  per  cent 
over  the  amount  for  1925.  Of  the  1927  total, 
1,383,860,000  marks,  or  92  per  cent,  repre- 
sented long-term  loans.  The  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  1927  borrowing  was  the  large  increase 
in  long  term  loans  to  private  enterprises,  which 
were  75  per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared  with 
46  per  cent  in  1926,  and  amounted  to  1,038,240,- 
000  marks,  an  increase  of  nearly  44  per  cent 
over  1926.  There  was  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  long-term  loans  to  public  bodies  and  public 
enterprises,  the  1927  total  of  331,760,000  marks 
being  less  than  half  that  for  1926.  The  only 
short-term  loans  in  1927  were  to  public  bodies 
and  amounted  to  126,000,000  marks,  compared 
to  a  total  of  117,600,000  marks  in  1926,  of  which 
79,800,000  represented  loans  to  public  bodies  in 
that  year.  Since  the  Dawes  loan  of  1924,  and 
up  to  the  end  of  1927,  German  foreign  borrowing 
amounted  to  4,544,990,000  marks.  Long  term 
loans  accounted  for  4,250,990,000  marks,  or 
nearly  94  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  these  long- 
term 'loans,  56  per  cent  went  to  private  enter- 
prises, 26  per  cent  to  public  bodies,  16  per  cent 
to  public  enterprises,  and  2  per  cent  to  church 
corporations. 

The  short-term  loans  totaled  294,000,000 
marks,  of  which  77  per  cent  went  to  public 
bodies,  17  per  cent  to  private  enterprises,  and  6 
per  cent  to  public  enterprises.  Although  the 
United  States  supplied  2,957,880,000  marks,  or 
nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  long-term  loans 
from  1924  through  1927,  its  proportion  in  the 
yearly  total  decreased  from  74  per  cent  in  1925 
to  64  per  cent  in  1927. 
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RAILWAYS.  The  Government  railroads  are 
managed  and  administered  by  the  German  Hail- 
ways  Co.,  but  remain  the  property  of  the  State. 
In  addition  to  the  State  Railways  there  were 
2277  miles  of  normal -gauge  line  in  1926,  which 
belonged  to  private  companies.  The  State  Rail- 
ways showed  a  great  gain  in  freight  traffic  in 
1927  as  compared  with  preceding  years.  Tons  of 
freight  carried  increased  by  nearly  one-fourth 
over  1926,  and  ton-mileage  by  about  the  same 
proportion. 

G-ERMAN  STATE   RAILWAYS  IN  1927 

Length   of   line    miles..  33,320 

Locomotives     nuniber.  ,  25,577 

Passenger  cars    do 62,954 

Freight  cars    do 672,541 

Passengers   carried    millions.  .  1,924 

Passenger  miles    do.  ...  28,400 

Freight    carried     1000  metric  tons.  .  489,000 

Freight    ton-miles     millions..  45,120 

Train   miles    thousands 

Gross  receipts  a    million  marks. .  5,011 

Passenger    service    do 1,373 

Freight  service do 3,626 

Gross  receipts,  equilavent  ($1,000,000)    1,191 

*  Including  miscellaneous  receipts  not  shown  sepa- 
rately. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  reported  that 
the  German  Government  Railways  were  becom- 
ing rather  alarmed  over  the  competition  given 
bv  automotive  vehicles.  The  railway  company 
estimated  that  in  1927  this  competition  cut 
down  the  revenues  by  250,000,000  marks  out 
of  a  total  income  of  *53000,000,000  marks.  The 
estimate  of  revenue  losses  for  1928,  on  account 
of  long-distance  transportation  of  passengers 
and  freight  by  automotive  vehicles,  was  400,000,- 
000  marks.  The  railways  certainly  felt  the  fact 
that  the  goods  which  'bear  the  highest  freight 
rates  were  those  which  were  most  transported 
over  long  distances  by  trucks.  The  railways 
were  in  doubt  whether  to  reduce  rates  in  com- 
petition with  trucks  or  to  set  up  their  own 
system  of  automotive  transportation  in  com- 
petition with  private  companies. 

SHIPPING.  For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1927, 
the  merchant  marine  of  Germany  consisted  of 
1990  vessels  of  3,363,046' gross  tons.  In  1926,  69,- 
494  vessels  (with  freight)  of  30,178,212  tons 
and  16,735  vessels  fin  ballast)  of  7,603,838  tons 
entered  the  ports  of  Germany  and  68,257  vessels 
(with  freight)  of  30,041,598  tons  and  20,242  ves- 
sels (in  ballast)  of  7,412,122  tons  cleared. 

For  ARMY  and  NAVY  see  under  MILITARY  PROG- 
RESS and  NAVAL  PROGRESS. 

GOVERNMENT.  Under  the  constitution  of  tlie 
republic  adopted  July  31,  1919,  and  promul- 
gated Aug.  11,  1919,  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  president  elected  by  the  people  for  seven 
years,  and  in  a  ministry  appointed  by  him 
and  responsible  to  the  Reichstag  or  Parliament. 
Legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  .Reichstag, 
consisting  of  493  members,  who  are  elected  by 
universal,  equal,  direct,  secret  franchise  of  male 
and  female  voters,  on  the  principle  of  propor- 
tional representation;  and  in  a  federal  council, 
the  Reichsrat,  consisting  of  68  members  (Prus- 
sia, 27,  Bavaria,  11,  Saxony,  7,  Wtirttemberg, 
4,  Baden,  3,  other  states,  16).  (The  consent  of 
the  Reichsrat  is  required  to  all  bills  before  their 
introduction  into  the  Reichstag,  but  the  latter 
body  may  pass  a  bill  over  the  heads  of  the 
former  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  , 

The  president  in  1928  was  Paul  von  Hmden- 
burg,  elected  Apr.  26,  1925;  assumed  office, 


May  12,  1925.  The  cabinet  was  composed  as 
follows:  Chancellor  and  Minister  for  the  Oc- 
cupied Provinces,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Marx  (Centre 
party) ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Gustav  Stresemann 
(German  People's  party)  ;  Home  Affairs,  Dr. 
Von  Keudell  (German  National  People's  party)  ; 
Finance,  Dr.  K5hler  (Centre);  Defense,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Wilhelm  Groener;  Labor,  Dr.  Heinrieh 
Brauns  (Centre)  ;  Food  and  Agriculture,  Martin 
Schiele  (German  National  People's  party)  ; 
Posts,  Dr.  Schaetzel  (Bavarian  People's  party)  ; 
Transport,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Koch  (German  National 
People's  party)  ;  Economic  Affairs,  Dr.  Julius 
Curtius  (German  People's  party). 

HISTORY  * 

SITUATION  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR. 
The  year  opened  with  the  Mars  cabinet  in  a 
rather  precarious  position  because  of  the  con- 
tinued dispute  over  the  educational  bill  and  the 
religious  question,  which  have  been  discussed  in 
previous  YEAR  BOOKS.  About  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary a  change  in  the  cabinet  took  place,  Dr. 
Otto  Gessler  being  superseded  by  Lieut.-Gen. 
Wilhelm  Groener.  Dr.  Gessler  had  been  the 
stormy  petrel  of  German  politics  for  a  number 
of  years  and  had  caused  considerable  trouble 
with  the  allied  countries  over  the  question  of 
the  position  of  the  army  in  Germany.  He  had 
served  through  fifteen  successive  cabinets  since 
his  first  appointment  in  1919.  During  the  first 
years  of  his  service  he  had  been  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  the  Eight  as  being  too  republican,  but 
in  his  later  years  he  was  attacked  by  the  Left 
because  of  his  conservatism  and  his  gradual 
swing  to  the  Nationalists. 

THE  ELECTIONS.  Probably  the  outstanding  event 
in  the  history  of  Germany  during  the  course 
of  the  year  was  the  general  elections  held  on 
May  20,  which  resulted  in  decided  gains  for 
the'  Socialist  group  and  corresponding  losses  for 
the  Nationalist  and  pro-Kaiser  groups.  Alto- 
gether about  30  parties  contested  the  election. 
It  appeared  that  the  chief  issue  was  the  con- 
tinuation of  Foreign  Minister  Stresemann's  pol- 
icy of  international  peace  and  reconciliation.  The 
parties  of  the  Left  were  naturally  in  favor  of 
such  a  scheme,  while  the  parties  of  the  Right 
were  just  as  naturally  opposed  to  it.  The  re- 
sults of  the  election  carried  out  the  expecta- 
tions of  preelection  observers,  who  predicted  a 
swing  to  the  Left.  The  Socialists  and  Commun- 
ists increased  their  strength  tremendously,  while 
the  Nationalists  suffered  their  worst  defeat  since 
the  establishment  of  the  republic.  The  Centre 
party  was  considerably  weakened  by  the  swing 
to  the  Socialists  and  it  was  apparent  on  all 
sides  that  the  Marx  ministry  would  have  to  go. 
The  Communists  polled  one-fourth  of  all  the 
votes  in  the  city  of  Berlin  and  increased  their 
seats  in  the  Reichstag  from  45  to  54.  The  So- 
ciaists  increased  their  seats  from  131  to  152, 
while  the  representation  of  the  German  Nation- 
alists was  reduced  from  111  to  73.  The  German 
people's  party  lost  six  seats  and  the  Centrists 
seven. 

NEW  CABINET.  As  a  result  of  the  elections  it 
was  found  necessary  to  organize  a  new  cabinet. 
This  was  no  easy  task  inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  common  ground  on  which  the  parties  of  the 
Left  could  unite.  The  task  of  forming  a  govern- 
ment was  given  to  Hermann  Miiller,  the  Social- 
ist leader,  who  had  formed  a  ministry  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic,  which  lasted  only  a 
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few  months.  After  laboring  almost  all  the  month 
of  June  he  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  group 
which  consisted  of  leaders  of  iive  parties,  The 
Socialists,  Centrists,  Democrats,  German  Peo- 
ple's party,  and  Bavarian  People's  party.  It  was 
composed  as  follows:  Chancellor  and  Minister  of 
Labor.  Hermann  Mfiller  (Socialist)  ;  Interior, 
Carl  Severing  (Socialist) ;  Finance,  Rudolf  Hil- 
ferding-  (Socialist),-  Justice,  Alvin  Saenger 
(Socialist) ;  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr.  Gnstav  Strese- 
mann  (German  People's  party)  ;  Economic  Af- 
fairs, Julius  Curtius  (German  People's  party) ; 
Food  and  Agriculture,  Hermann  Dietrich  (Demo- 
crat) ;  Defense,  Lieut.-Gen.  Wilhelm  Groener 
(Centre);  Transportation,  Joseph  Wirth  (Cen- 
tre) ;  *Posts,  Dr.  Schaetzel  (Bavarian  People's 
party). 

In  his  introductory  speech  to  the  Reichstag, 
Chancellor  Muller  stated  that  the  general  for- 
eign policy  of  Dr.  Stresemann  would  "be  carried 
on  by  his  government.  In  touching  upon  internal 
affairs  the  Chancellor  was  very  careful  to  ^ayoid 
any  reference  to  the  educational  and  religious 
issues,  but  limited  himself  to  promising  a  re- 
duction in  taxation  and  appealing  for  the  stabil- 
ization of  German  political  life.  His  government 
was  given  a  vote  of  confidence  by  the  large  ma- 
jority of  261  to  134.  Before  it  adjourned  on 
July  13,  the  legislature  passed  a  general  amnesty 
bill  releasing  several  thousand  political  prison- 
ers, a  tax  bill  reducing  income  taxes,  and  mea- 
sures designed  to  relieve  the  financial  stringency 
of  the  country. 

On  August  11,  the  entire  country  celebrated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  the  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Weimar  constitution.  The 
balance  of  the  year  passed  very  quietlv  in  Ger- 
man political  life.  The  Reichstag  did  not  re- 
assemble until  November  12  and  was  immedi- 
ately confronted  with  a  discussion  of  the  budget 
which  was  not  settled  as  noted  above  under 
FINANCE  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  last  month  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with 
a  discussion  pro  and  .con  of  the  industrial  dis- 
pute in  the  Ruhr.  The  employers  refused  to 
accept  an  arbitral  award  of  an  increase  in  pay 
and  locked  out  250,000  workers.  The  Reichstag 
appropriated  20,000,000  marks  for  the  relief  of 
the  workers,  who  were  out  of  employment  for 
five  weeks.  They  finally  went  back  on  the  old 
wage  and  hour  scale,  while  the  dispute  was  un- 
der advisement  of  Dr.  Severing,  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  His  final  decision  reduced  the  hours 
of  labor  and  granted  a  wage  increase  which  was 
below  that  of  the  original  award  of  the  arbitra- 
tion commission.  In  the  meantime  the  original 
award  and  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Arbitration 
Xaw  was  to  he  passed  on  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  was  not  done  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
Upon  the  decision  of  the  court  rested  the  entire 
governmental  control  of  disputes  between  work- 
ers and  employers.  Up  to  this  time  decisions 
reached  under  the  law  had  been  accepted  by 
both  sides. 

See  ABBITBATIOIT,  INTERNATIONAL;  KELLOGG 
TBEATIES. 

GKEiraSRATOBS.  See  DYWAMO-ELECTEIO  MA- 
CHINERY. 
GEITBTICS.  See  BOTANY. 

GiAisrmin:  FOOTTDATIOIT  or  AGBICOT- 

TTTBAI/  ECONOMICS.  See  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PERIMENT STATIONS. 

GIBRALTAR.  A  possession  of  Great  Britain 
on  a  small  peninsula,  comprising  the  Hock  of 


Gibraltar,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Spain,  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Area,  1%  square  miles;  population,  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1921,  20,638,  of  whom  2932  were  military 
and  546,  naval.  On  Jan.  1,  1927,  the  fixed  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  16,150,  and  there  were 
also  about  1153  aliens.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  descendants  of  Spanish  and  Italian  set- 
tlers, and  in  religion  are  Roman-  Catholics.  Edu- 
cation is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
14.  In  1926-27  there  were  13  Government-aided 
elementary  schools  with  2630  pupils.  There  are 
also  five  secondary  schools.  The  revenue  in 
1926  was  £158,636  and  the  expenditure,  £147,- 
942.  Trade  is  mainly  transit.  Vessels  entered  in 
1926,  4327  of  6,121,288  tons;  cleared  2269  of 
5,318,496  tons.  There  is  cable  connection  with  the 
continent,  with  eastern  Mediterranean  ports,  and 
with  England.  Gibraltar  is  under  a  governor 
who  is  also  commander-in-chief.  He  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  which  was  established  in 
1922.  Governor  in  1928,  General  Sir  Charles  C. 
Monro. 

GIFTS  AND  BENEFACTIONS.  See  UNI- 
VERSITIES AND  COLLEGES. 

(HUBERT,  HENRY  F.  An  American  composer, 
died  in  Boston,  May  19.  He  was  born  in  Somer- 
ville,  Mass,,  Sept.  26,  1868.  After  graduation 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory,  in  1888, 
he  continued  his  studies  in  composition  for  three 
years  with  McDowell.  His  first  compositions, 
which  were  published  by  the  Wa-Wan  Press,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  are  the  earliest 
impressionistic  works  by  an  American  composer. 
At  the  time  they  attracted  little  attention.  An 
exhaustive  study  of  Negro  and  Indian  melodies 
brought  about  a  complete  change  of  his  style. 
With  his  Comedy  Overture  on  Ifegro  Themes 
(1906)  -he  abandoned  forever  the  vagueness  of 
impressionism  and  developed  an  individual  style 
characterized  by  simplicity  of  melodic  and  har- 
monic structure.  This  overture,  ^  which  gained 
for  its  composer  national  recognition,  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  orchestral  works:  American- 
esque  (1907),  American  Dances  (1911),  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  Dance  in  Place  Congo  (1912),  A 
Negro  tthapsody  (1913),  and  a  symphonic  pro- 
logue, Riders  to  the  Sea  (1914).  In  the  latter 
the  composer  employs  Celtic  folk-songs.  Other 
works  are  ISalammoo's  Invocation  to  Tanitn  (for 
soprano  and  orchestra),  Indian  Sketches^  (for 
chorus  and  orchestra),  a  few  piano  compositions, 
and  songs.  The  great  popularity  of  the  Dance 
in  Place  Congo  induced  the  author  to  expand  the 
work  into  a  ballet  which  was  produced  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1918. 

GrlOIJTTI,  GIOVANNI.  Italian  statesman, 
five  times  premier  of  his  country,  died  at  Cavour, 
Italy,  July  17.  He  was  born  at  Mondovi,  Italy, 
Oct.  27,  1842,  and  was  educated  at  Turin,  As  a 
young  man  he  entered  the  service  of  the  finance 
department  of  the  Government,  and  he  had 
reached  the  post  of  chief  inspctor  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1874.  In 
1889  he  became  minister  of  the  treasury  and  ^  in 
the  following  year  minister  of  finance,  which 
position  he  was  compelled  to  resign  soon  after- 
ward because  of  his  policy  of  extreme  economy. 
After  the  fall  of  Rudini,  whose  financial  policy 
he  had  stoutly  opposed,  Giolitti  became  prime 
minister  for  the  first  time,  in  May,  1892.  Al- 
though constantly  opposed  by  the  Chamber  _  of 
Deputies,  Giolitti,  in  his  first  term  as  premier, 
succeeded  in  introducing  many  needed  reforms 
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in  favor  of  the  lower  classes.  In  November,  1893, 
lie  resigned  on  account  of  the  bank  scandals, 
and  especially  on  account  of  Ms  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Tanlongo,  director  of  tlie  Banca 
Romana,  who  had  issued  duplicate  notes  and 
had  corrupted  government  officials,  and  whom 
Giolitti  had  appointed  to  the  Senate.  A  parlia- 
mentary investigation  acquitted  Giolitti  of  per- 
sonal dishonesty,  but  his  retirement  was  forced. 
He  remained  in  retirement  several  years,  but  in 
1901  returned  to  power  as  minister  of  the  in- 
terior in  the  Zanardelli  cabinet.  He  was  the 
real  head  of  the  Government,  and,  when  Social- 
ist agitation  compelled  Zanardelli  to  retire, 
Giolitti  became  premier,  for  the  second  time,  in 
October,  1903,  after  he  had  resigned  as  minister 
in  1901.  Before  taking  the  portfolio  as  premier 
he  had  favored  the  Socialists,  but  once  he  was 
seated  in  the  highest  place  of  power  he  opposed 
them,  and  they  forced  him  out  in  March,  1905. 
His  third  premiership  began  in  May,  1906,  when 
he  succeeded  Sonnino,  and  he  held  the  office  until 
December,  1909.  Another  term  as  prime  minister 
followed  before  the  World  War.  It  terminated 
Mar.  4,  1914,  after  his  colonial  budget  had  been 
defeated.  When  the  War  broke  out  in  August, 
1914,  he  was  in  favor  of  a  strict  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  Italy,  and  when  the  question  of  par- 
ticipation by  his  country  against  her  former  part- 
ners in  the  Triple  Alliance  became  acute  in  1915, 
he  attempted  to  overthrow  the  Salandra  cabinet, 
which  favored  Italian  entry  into  the  War.  Giolit- 
ti's  influence  in  Parliament  was  strong,  but  the 

Eeople  of  Italy  were  for  war  and  his  opposition 
liled.  Throughout  the  course  of  the  War,  he  was 
looked  on  as  a  "defeatist,"  and  was  out  of  favor, 
but  the  unsatisfactory  peace  conditions  and  the 
post-war  troubles  of  Italy  brought  him  once  more 
into  power,  in  May,  1920.  His  stay  in  office  was 
short  (until  April,  1921),  and  was  marked  by  a 
successful  foreign  policy.  The  internal  pro- 
gramme was  dominated  first  by  the  Socialists  and 
then  by  the  Fascists.  He  was  defeated  in  the  elec- 
tion of  April,  1921,  and  resigned  in  June  of  the 
same  year.  Thereafter  he  played  no  large  part  in 
public  life,  but  the  Matteoti  affair  brought  him 
forward  again  as  a  moderate  opponent  of  the  Fas- 
cist regime.  He  advocated  parliamentarianism 
as  against  Mussolini's  "strong  man"  ideas.^  Mus- 
solini and  his  followers  seemed  to  regard  Giolitti 
as  an  "elder  statesman"  with  antiquated  notions 
of  government,  and  treated  him  with  tolerance. 
In  1922  he  published  Memories  of  My  Life,  in 
two  volumes. 

GrliRIi  SCOUTS*  A  non-sectarian  organization 
for  girls  started  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  1^1912, 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  June,  1915.  The  plan  for  Girl 
Scouting  is  not  a  copy  of  the  Boy  Scout  pro- 
gramme, although  both  organizations  were  found- 
ed by  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  but  it  is  rather 
a  development  of  the  Girl  Guide  movement, 
changed  and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ican girls.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
help  girls  to  realize  the  ideals  of  womanhood, 
as  a  preparation  for  their  responsibilities  in  the 
home  and  service  to  the  community;  it  aims  to 
give  girls,  through  natural,  wholesome  pleasures, 
those  habits  of  mind  and  body  which  will  make 
them  useful,  responsible  women,  to  develop  in- 
itiative, self-control,  self-reliance,  and  service  to 
others.  When  a  girl  becomes  a  scout  she  makes 
the  following  promise:,  "On  my  honor,  I  will  try; 
To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  Country;  to  help 


other  people  at  all  times;  to  obey  the  Scout 
Laws." 

The  unit  of  the  organization  is  the  troop, 
which  is  composed  of  one  or  more  patrols.  There 
are  eight  girl  scouts  in  each  patrol.  The  activ- 
ities of  the  troop  are  developed  through  the 
Patrol  System,  under  a  Patrol  Leader  who  is  ap- 
pointed from  the  group.  The  girls  advance  by  a 
merit  system  which  was  developed  by  Sir  Robert 
Baden-Powell. 

The  total  active  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  of  Sept.  30,  1928,  was  186,634,  There  are 
12  summer  national  training  schools  for  Girl 
Scout  leaders  and  young  women  who  are  inter- 
ested in  training  for  volunteer  leadership.  During 
1927,  930  young  women  attended  these  schools, 
Continuing  the  work  which  was  established  as 
the  result  of  a  five-year  experiment  of  giving 
Girl  Scout  training  courses  in  colleges  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  made  possible  by 
an  appropriation  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rocke- 
feller Memorial,  it  was  further  possible,  through 
a  contribution  from  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund, 
to  conduct,  from  October,  1927,  to  May,  1928, 
Girl  Scout  training  courses  in  volunteer  leader- 
ship in  38  different  colleges  and  institutions  of 
higher  education,  in  22  States,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  1330.  Other  training  courses  were  given 
either  locally  or  through  educational  institu- 
tions to  6505  Girl  Scout,  leaders,  who  were  en- 
couraged to  take  up  Girl  Scout  work  in  their 
own  communities  after  leaving  college.  The  Girl 
Scout  programme  extended  to  27  leading  coun- 
ties in  1928.  The  official  organ  for  Girl  Scouts  is 
The  American  Girl  Magazine,  and  for  leaders, 
The  Girl  Scout  Leader,  each  a  monthly  publica- 
tion. The  budget  for  the  year  1929  totaled  $367,- 
327.  The  officers  for  1929  are:  Mrs.  ^  Calvin 
Coolidge,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  William  H. 
Hoffman,  president;  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover,  first 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Choate,  Mrs. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  Mrs.  Vance  C.  McCormick, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Edey,  Mrs.  A.  Clifford  Shinkle, 
Mrs.  William  M.  Chester,  vice-presidents;  Mrs. 
Nicholas  F.  Brady,  chairman  of  board  of  direc- 
tors; Mrs.  Edgar  Rickard,  treasurer;  Mrs. 
Julius  H.  Barnes,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs. 
Jane  Deeter  Rippin,  national  director;  Chauu- 
cey  Belknap,  counsel.  The  national  headquarters 
are  at  670  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

GHLACIERS.  See  GEOLOGY. 

GKLOZEL  CONTROVERSY.  See  PHILOLOGY, 

MODEEN. 

G-LYCEROTE.  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDTFSTEIAI,. 

GODDARD,  PLINY  EAKLE.  American  anthro- 
pologist, died  at  Newtone,  Conn.,  July  13.  He  was 
born  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  Aug.  24,  1869.  He  was 
graduated  from  Earlham  College,  1892,  and  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1904.  He  was  instructor  in  anthropology 
at  the  University  of  California,  1901-06,  and 
assistant  professor,  1906-09;  then  he  became 
associated  with  the  American  Museum  of  Natur- 
al History,  New  York  City,  first  as  assistant 
curator  of  anthropology,  1909-10,  then  as  as- 
sociate curator,  1910-14,  and  from  1914  until 
his  death  as  curator.  He  was  also  a  lecturer  on 
anthropology  at  Columbia. University.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Anthropological  Society 
and  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  and  a  fel- 
low of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  He  wrote;  Life  and  Culture  of  the 
Hupa  (1903) ;  Hup®  Texts  (1904) ;  The  Morphol- 
ogy of  the  Hupa  Language  (1905);  The  Phonol* 
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ogy  of  the  Hupa,  Language  (1907)  ;  Eato  Teoets 
(1909);  Indians  of  the  Southwest  (1913).  He 
was  joint  editor  of  The  International  Journal  of 
American  Linguistics. 

GOETHALS,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  American 
military  and  civil  engineer,  engineer  in  chief 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  first  civil  governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  died  at  New  York, 
January  21.  He  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
June  29,  1858.  After  studying  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  he  entered  the  II  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy.  He  was  graduated  in  1880  second 
in  his  class,  and  was  appointed  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army.  After  completing  a  special  course  in  en- 
gineering at  the  Engineer  School  at  Willets 
Point,  where  he  remained  two  years,  Lieutenant 
Goethals  was  assigned  in  1882  to  duty  as  engi- 
neer officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Later  in 
1882  he  was  made  a  first  lieutenant  and  received 
his  first  important  engineering  duty  as  assistant 
to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  improvements  on 
the  Ohio  River  near  Louisville,  Ky.  A  year  later 
he  was  back  at  West  Point  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  military  engineering,  and  in  1888  he  be- 
came principal  assistant  professor,  remaining 
at  the  Military  Academy  another  year. 

His  greatest  task  before  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  the  im- 
provement of  the  Tennessee  River  below  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  and  the  building  of  the  canal 
around  Muscle  Shoals.  He  was  made  a  member 
of  the  board  of  fortifications,  and  in  1903  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  staff  of  the  United  States 
Army.  In  1907  President  Roosevelt,  having  de- 
cided that  all  bids  for  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  should  be  rejected,  and  that,  ^in- 
stead  of  leaving  the  work  in  charge  of  a  civilian 
commission,  the  Government  should  undertake 
the  construction,  he  appointed  Goethals  (then  a 
colonel)  chairman,  as  well  as  chief  engineer,  of  a 
new  commission,  composed  on  its  technical  side 
of  army  and  navy  officers.  An  able  engineer, 
familiar  with  the  conditions  attending  the  pros- 
ecution of  government  work,  and  a  man  of  force 
and  resources,  strong  in  personality  and  able  to 
inspire  confidence  and  energy  in  others,  Colonel 
Goethals  straightway  developed  a  system  by 
which  the  building  of  the  Canal  could  be  done  and 
the  many  allied  problems  could  be  solved.  He 
soon  had  the  entire  work  of  design  organized,  so 
that  the  actual  construction  could  be  undertaken 
at  a  rate  not  before  realized — a  rate  which 
constantly  improved  with,  the  progress  of  the 
canal. 

Colonel  Goethals,  who  regarded  his  work  as 
that  of  an  administrator  rather  than  as  that 
of  an  engineer,  and  who  possessed  a  peculiar 
genius  for  detail,  received  ample  executive  pow- 
ers. Largely  through  the  exceedingly  important 
services  of  the  late  Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas,  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Department,  the  ques- 
tions of  sanitation,  commissary,  housing,  and 
labor  were  all  satisfactorily  answered,  and  a 
complete  social  fabric,  as  well  as  a  construction 
organization,  was  developed.  The  Panama  Canal 
came  to  be  known  as  a  scene  of  industrial  con- 
tentment no  less  than  as  a  piece  of  sound  en- 
gineering and  a  model  of  efficient  labor.  So  vigor- 
ously was  the  work  prosecuted  that  its  virtual 
completion  was  possible  in  1914,  although  the 
time  schedule  had  called  for  completion  in  June, 
1915.  Colonel  Goethals  received  unstinted  praise 
from  visiting  engineers  and  from  the  technieal 


press  of  the  entire  civilized  world.  In  1913  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  spring  of 

1914  he  was  awarded  medals  by  the  National 
Georgraphic  Society  and  the  Civic  Forum   (New- 
York)     and    the    National    Institute    of    Social 
Sciences. 

Late  in  1913  and  early  in  1914  he  was  much 
in  demand  for  various  administrative  positions. 
He  declined  the  police  conimissionership  of  New- 
York  and  the  city  managership  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
On  Feb.  IS,  1914,  President  Wilson  appointed 
him  the  first  civil  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  This  position  he  held  until  1916, 
when  he  resigned  and  was  made  chairman  of 
the  board  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  Adamson 
eight-hour  law.  He  had  been  promoted  to  major 
general  in  1915.  He  was  state  engineer  of  New 
Jersey  in  1917  and  in  the  same  year  became  man- 
ager of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Be- 
cause of  his  lack  of  faith  in  the  wooden  fleet,  he 
resigned  after  three  months,  and  was  appointed 
acting  quarter-master  general  of  the  United 
States  Army.  In  1918  he  was  made  chief  of  the 
division  of  purchase,  storage,  and  traffic,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  At 
his  own  request,  he  was  retired  in  1919,  after 
forty  years'  service,  and  he  then  became  head  of 
an  engineering  and  construction  company  in  New 
York,  He  had  retired  from  this  work  several 
months  before  his  death.  General  Goethals  was 
associated  with  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
for  several  years,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the 
planning  of  the  Holland  tubes  under  the  Hud- 
son River  between  New  York  and  Jersey  City  and 
with  the  plans  for  the  bridge  between  New  York 
and  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  He  was  the  recipient  of  num- 
erous honors,  civic,  military,  and  scientific,  in- 
cluding the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton  University.  In 

1915  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  thanked 
him  formally,  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  for  "dis- 
tinguished service  in  constructing  the  Panama 
Canal." 

GOI'TRE.  OBJECTIONS  TO  IODIZED  SALT  AND 
DRINKING  WATER.  Despite  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  goitre  is  favored  by  shortage  of  iodine 
in  the  soil  water,  evidence  occasionally  comes 
to  light  that  goitre  can  prevail  in  regions  where 
there  is  no  iodine  scarcity  and  may  be  absent 
where  iodine  scarcity  is  notable.  It  does  not 
appear  that  in  Great  Britain  there  is  any  correla- 
tion between  the  two  factors,  although  in  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  disease  is  highly  prevalent 
this  relationship  is  accepted  as  truth.  This  in- 
formation is  siipplied  from  reports  of  the  Eowett 
Research  Institute  at  Aberdeen. 

It  has  further  been  noted  that  the  use  of  iodiz- 
ed salt  is  liable  to  cause  acne  in  young  women, 
who  are  most  disposed  both  to  ordinary  acne  and 
goitre.  The  acne  from  iodine  disappears  when 
the  use  of  the  salt  is  discontinued,  but  will 
return  as  soon  as  it  is  resumed.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  women  and  girls  will  object 
to  this  interference  with  their  personal  appear- 
ance. 

G-OLD.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
prepared  the  following  statement  of  the  prelim- 
inary estimate  of  refinery  production  of  gold  in 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1928 : 
based  on  arrivals  at  U.  S.  Mints  and  Assay  Of- 
fices and  private  refineries. 
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Gold 
States                          Ounces           Value 
Alaska                                                     309  668     $6  401  400 

[The  production  figures  given  below  are  from  the  report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,] 

Arizona     184  522        3  814  400 

Country                 Kilos,        Ounces,         Value 
fine             fine 
Turkey     2  30                964             19,927 
Yugo-Slavia     ...    .           386           12,410           256,537 

California     522  822     10  807,700 

Colorado     253,577       5,241,900 

Georgia     24                  500 

Idaho                                                        20  545           424  700 

Illinois    .'  .  .  .            ...'... 

Total    37,839     1,216,520     25,147,710 

Missouri      ,  

Asia: 
British  India    11,952         384,268        7,943,524 
China    3,110      2  100  000       2,067,183 

Montana     57,644       1  191  600 

Nevada            .                                       174  895       3  615  400 

New    Mexico    31  705         '655  400 

Chosen   (Korea)    ..        5,910      2  190,  000       3,927,648 
East  Indies  — 
British    602           19,350        2  400,000 

North.  Carolina    34                  700 

Oregon      9  656          199  600 

Pennsylvania    895             18  500 

Butch    3,517         113,071        2,337,385 

South   Carolina    .  .           .  .                           19                  400 

Fed.    Malay    States          333           10,706           221,313 
Indo-China    8  10                321               6,635 

South   Dakota    320,112       6  617  300 

Tennessee     624            12,900 

Japan     9,580      2  308,000        6,366,925 

Texas    585            12  100 

Philippine  Islands  .       2,467          79,314       1,639^566 
Sarawak    2  8                243               5  023 

Utah      205,226       4,242,400 

"Washington    15  557           321  600 

Taiwan     280          2  9  000           186  046 

"Wyoming             .                                             34                  700 

Philippine    Islands     86  151       1  780  900 

Total          .             37  769     1  214  273     25  101  248 

Totals      2  194  295     45  360  100 

Oceanic  : 
Australia- 
New  South  Wales           561          18,032           372,754 
Northern     Terri- 
tory                      6                174                3,597 

Production   of  Gold  In   Canada  during   1927 
amounted   to    1,852,785    fine    ounces   valued    at 
$38,300,464,    as    compared    with    1,754,228    fine 
ounces  valued  at  $36,263,110  in  1926.   This  es- 
tablishes a  new  record.  As  a  world  producer  of 
gold,    Canada  ranks  third,  with  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  first  and  the  United  States  second. 
In  1928  the  gold  output  was  expected  to  exceed 
that  of  1927.  The  world  production  of  gold  in 
1928  was  estimated  at  $417,000,000,  an  increase 
from  $412,000,000  in  1927,  the  increase  coming 
from  the  Transvaal.  This  'region  in  1928  had  an 
estimated  production  of  $220,000,000  as  against 
$215,000,000  in  1927.  For  commercial  movement 
of  gold  in  1928,  see  FINANCIAL  KEVTEW. 

WOBLD    PRODUCTION    OF   GOLD,    1927 
[The  production  figures  given  "below  are  from  the  report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.] 

Queensland      .  .  .       1,181          37,979           785,096 
South  Australia  .             13                418               8,641 
Victoria     1,199          38538           796651 

West  Australia    .      12,701         408,353        8,441^406 
Tasmania    .  .  .               151             4  860           100  465 

Papua    191             6  150           127'l32 

New   Zealand    ....        4,029         129,519     *  2,677,383 

Total        20,032         644  023     13  313  125 

Africa: 
Abyssinia     672          21  605          446  615 

Algeria    ....          ....'. 

Belgian   Congo    .  .  .        3,901        125,417       2,592,599 
Bechuanaland     .  .  .           118             3,807             78,698 
British  West  Africa 
(  Gold  Coast,  A- 
shanti,       Nige- 
ria)             5,338        171,607       3  547  431 

Egypt    2                   64               1  323 

Country                 Kilos,        Ounces,         Vabue 
fine            fine 
North  America: 
United    States    .  .  .      65,855     2,117,253  $43,767,500 
Canada                           57  373     1  844  544     38  130  108 

French  West  Africa          213             6,848           141,561 
Kenya    Colony    ...             20                655             13,540 
Madagascar     322          10,352          213  995 

Portuguese  East  Af- 
rica       ....           296             9,521           196,816 

Mexico       22,556         725,175     14,990,698 

Rhodesia  — 
Northern  11                350               7  235 

Total                     145  784     4  686  972     96  888  306 

Southern   18,085        581,438     12,019,390 

Southwest  Africa   .             31                984            20,341 
Swaziland   35             1,135             23  462 

Central   America   and" 
"West     Indies1        2,257           72,563       1,500,000 

Sudan    223             7166          148145 

Tanganyika     .        .           255             8  179          169  075 

South  America; 

Transvaal,  Cape  Col- 
ony, and  Natal  314,852  10,122,491  209,250,460 

Bolivia     8                241               4,982 

Total    344,374  11,071,619  228,870,686 

Brazil     3.111      2  100,000       2,067,183 
Chile    1,866        z  60,000       1,240,310 

Total  for  world  603,352  19,397,757  400,987,213 

Colombia    2,257          72,563    2  1,500,000 
Ecuador    1,998           64,242        1,328,000 

1  Estimate  based  on  United  States  imports  of  ore  in 
bullion. 
2  Estimate  based  on  other  years1  production. 
3  Amount  exported. 

G-OU)  COAST.  A  colony  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
in  Africa  belonging  to  Great  Britain;  hounded 
by   the  French  Ivory   Coast  on  the  west,   the 
French  Sudan  on  the  north,  Togoland  on  the 
east,  and  extending  on  the  south  for  334  miles 
along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  comprising  in  addi- 
tion to  the  colony  proper,  Ashanti  and  the  North- 
ern Territories.  The  area  of  the  three  divisions 
is  estimated  at  80,000  square  miles;  population 
at  the  census  of  1921,  2,078,043,  of  whom  2165 
were  Europeans.  The  capital  and  chief  town  is 
Accra,  with  a  population  of  38,000.  Other  large 
towns  are  Cape  Coast    (15,000),  Sekondi    (10,- 
000),  and  Keta  (10,000).  In  1925-26  there  were 
22  government  schools  and  221  assisted  schools. 

Guiana  — 
British     178             5,714           118,119 

Dutch    239             7,684           158,842 

French       1,504          48,354          999,566 

Peru      2,882           92,656       1,915,369 

Venezuela     8  1,224           39,366        8  813,767 

Total    15,297         491,787     10,166,138 

EUAtStria      4                129               2,667 

Czechoslovakia     .  .  -           233          2  7,500           155,039 
France       1,400          45,010          930,439 

G-ermany    ....           156         2  5,000          103,359 

Greece   -             15                482               9,964 

Italy               67             2,154            44,527 

Rumania      2,058           66,165        1,367,752 

Russia,      233,000     1,060,950     21,981,783 

£>ain           30                 967          *201000 

Sweden   *  *460           14,789           305,716 
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which  are  under  the  control  of  various  missions. 
The  average  attendance  during  1926-27  at  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  was  29,332.  There 
were  also  a  large  number  of  unassisted  prim- 
ary schools  supported  by  the  religious  denomina- 
tions. 

Among  the  staple  products,  which  also  com- 
prise the  chief  exports,  are  cocoa,  palm  oil,  kola 
nuts,  palm  kernels,  lumber,  india-rubber,  man- 
ganese, gold,  and  diamonds.  The  imports  in  1927 
were  valued  at  £10,905,681;  the  exports,  £14,- 
005,002.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 
exported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31, 

1927,  was  £1,938,870— £803,369  for  gold  bullion, 
£715,382   for  manganese   ore,   and  £420,119   for 
diamonds.  This  valuation  is  the  highest  reached 
by    the    mineral    industry    of   the    colony.    The 
revenue  for   1920  was  £4,365,321;   the  expendi- 
ture, £4,328,159;  the  public  debt  (Mar.  31,  1927), 
£11,791,000.  In  1928  there  were  394  miles  of  rail- 
way open  to  traffic  and  almost  another  hundred 
under   construction.   The   shipping   entered  and 
cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1926  was  4,814,,- 
436  tons,  of  which  2,698,872  were  British. 

Ashanti,  annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  1901,  is 
under  the  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  although 
it  has  its  own  local  laws  and  ordinances.  The 
population  at  the  census  of  1921  was  407,000  of 
whom  400  were  Europeans.  Kjumasi,  with  20,000 
inhabitants,  is  the  chief  town.  In  1926-27  there 
were  789  pupils  in  the  government  schools  and 
3091  in  the  mission,  schools.  The  forests  in  the 
western  part  are  rich  in  mahogany,  cedar,  and 
other  valuable  woods,  and  in  trees  that  yield  rub- 
ber, oil  and  gum  copal,  and  fruits.  Imports  in 
1926-27,  £4,013,969;  exports,  £5,068,324;  revenue, 
£102,214;  local  expenditure  (except  railway, 
posts,  and  telegraphs),  £4273417. 

The  Northern  Territories,  constituted  a  Brit- 
ish protectorate  in  1901,  are  also  under  the 
Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  but  locally  adminis- 
tered by  a  high  commissioner,  with  his  headquar- 
ters at  Tamale.  Area,  35,000  square  miles;  popu- 
lation at  the  census  of  1921,  527,914,  of  whom 
only  49  were  Europeans.  Navaro  is  the  chief 
town  with  a  population  of  about  15,000.  Local 
revenue  in  1926-27,  £19,027;  local  expenditure, 
£118,793.  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  1928, 
Sir  Alexander  R.  Slater;  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Ashanti,  T.  S.  W.  Thomas;  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Northern.  Territories,  Maj.  A.  H.  C. 
Walker-Leigh. 

GOLF.  Eobert  T.  Jones,  Jr.,  Johnny  Farrell, 
Leo  Diegel,  Walter  Hagen,  Carl  Kauffmann,  T. 
P.  Perkins,  Miss  Glenna  Collett,  and  Mile.  Man- 
ette  Le  Blan  were  the  leaders  in  golf  during 

1928.  Jones  for  the  fourth  time  captured  the 
American  amateur  title,  thus  tying  the  mark 
set  by  Jerome  D.  Travers.  Jones  also  put  up  a 
valiant  battle  to  win  the  open  championship.  He 
was  tied  with  Johnny   Farrell,   young  profes- 
sional, at  the  end  of  72  holes  only  to  lose  out 
on  the  play-off,   Diegel's  greatest  feat    of  the 
year  was  his  victory  in  the  Professional  Golf 
Association  tourney,  where  he  successfully  came 
through  a  field  comprised  of  such  players  as  Gene 
Sarazen,  Walter  Hagen,  and  Al  Espinosa.  Diegel 
also  won  the  Canadian  open  title.  Hagen  scored 
the  third  triumph  of  his  colorful  career  in  the 
British  open,  but  lost  the  P.  G.  A.  honors  which 
he  had  held  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Kauffmann 
distinguished   himself    by   winning   the   public 
links  championship  for  the  second  year  in  suc- 
cession. Perkins  captured  the  British  amateur 


title.  Miss  Collett  took  the  women's  American 
amateur  title  for  the  third  time  and  stamped 
herself  as  the  foremost  woman  golfer  of  the  day. 
Mile.  Le  Blan  was  the  victor  in  the  British 
women's  classic. 

An  international  contest  of  paramount  im- 
portance was  the  Walker  Cup  match  held  at 
Wheat  on,  111.,  the  United  States  team  winning 
11  of  the  12  competitions.  The  summary  of  the 
Walker  Cup  matches  follows: 

Jones,  United  States,  defeated  Perkins,  Great  Britain, 
13  and  12 ;  Von  Elm,  United  States,  defeated  Tweddell, 
Q-reat  Britain,  3  and  2 ;  Ouimet,  United  States,  defeated 
Hezlet,  Great  Britain,  8  and  7;  Sweetser,  United 
States,  defeated  Hope,  Great  Britain,  1  up;  Johnson, 
United  States,  defeated  Storey,  Great  Britain,  4  and  2; 
Evans,  United  States,  defeated  Torrance,  Great  Britain, 
1  up;  Gunn,  United  States,  defeated  Hardman,  Great 
Britain,  11  and  10 ;  Mackenzie,  United  States,  defeated 
Martin,  Great  Britain,  2  and  1;  Sweetser  and  "Von 
Elm,  United  States,  defeated  'Perkins  and  Tweddell, 
Great  Britain,  7  and  6;  Jones  and  Evans,  United 
States,  defeated  Hezlet  and  Hope,  Great  Britain,  5  and 
3;  Ouimet  and  Johnson,  United  States,  defeated  Tor- 
rance and  Storey,  Great  Britain,  4  and  2;  Gunn  and 
Mackenzie,  United  States,  defeated  Beck  and  MacOal- 
lum,  Great  Britain,  7  and  5. 

The  winners  of  the  more  important  tourna- 
ments of  1928  were: 

United  States  National  Open,  Johnny  Farrell;  United 
States  National  Amateur,  Robert  T.  Jones,  Jr.;  United 
States  National  (women),  Miss  Glenna  Collett;  United 
States  Professional,  Leo  Diegel;  Canadian  Open,  Leo 
Diegel;  Canadian  Amateur,  R.  Somerville;  'British 
Open,  Walter  Hag-en;  British  Amateur,  William  Twed- 
dell; British  Women's,  Mile.  Le  Blan. 

Princeton  University  for  the  second  successive 
year  captured  the  IT.  S.  intercollegiate  team 
championship,  the  individual  title  going  to 
Maurice  McCarthy,  Jr.,  of  Georgetown.  Cam- 
hridge  University  defeated  Oxford. 

GO033CHILB,  THE  KEY.  DR.  FRANK  MABSDEN. 
American  Baptist  clergyman,  died  at  New  York, 
February  18.  He  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
26,  I860,  and  was  educated  at  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity (1884)  and  Crozer  Theological  Seminary 
(1887).  He  was  ordained  in  the  Baptist  ministry 
in  1888,  and  after  serving  in  pastorates  at 
Amenia,  N.  Y.,  and  Philadelphia,  became  pastor 
of  the  Central  Church  in  New  York  City  in 
1895.  He  served  there  until  1924,  when  he  be- 
came pastor  emeritus.  Bucknell  University  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  D.D.  on  him  in  1904.  He 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  affairs  of  his 
denomination,  and  was  president  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  vice  president  of  the 
Baptist  Union  for  Ministerial  Education;  presi- 
dent of  the  Ministers'  Home  Society;  and  held 
other  denominational  offices.  Dr.  Groodchild  was 
the  leader  of  the  "fundamentalists"  of  the  North- 
ern Baptist  Convention.  He  contributed  many 
articles  to  the  religious  press,  published  more 
than  500  sermons,  and  was  a  contributing'  editor 
of  the  Watcliman-Eooaminer,  New  York. 

GOODI3STG-,  FBANK  R.  United  States  Senator 
from  Idaho,  died  at  Gooding,  Idaho,  June  24.  He 
was  born  in  England,  Oct.  16,  1859,  and  was 
brought  to  America  when  he  was  eight  years 
old.  His  family  first  settled  in  Michigan,  and  he 
was  educated  at  the  public  schools  at  Paw  Paw, 
Mich.  When  he  was  fifteen  his  family  moved  to 
California,  and  six  years  later  he  went  to  Idaho. 
"  He  was  for  many  years  a  contractor  for  mining 
companies  in  the  Wood  Biver  country,  and  for 
thirty-four  years  before  his  death  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  the  raising  of  livestock.  He 
was  one  of  the  largest  sheep  raisers  in  Idaho.  Mr. 
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Gooding's  first  political  office  was  membership 
in  the  State  senate.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  of  Idaho, 
and  was  twice  elected  Governor  of  Idaho,  serving 
1905-08.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1920  for  the  term  1921-27,  but  before 
beginning  his  own  term  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Senator 
Nugent.  In  1926  he  was  again  elected  for  a  full 
term.  His  name  was  given  to  the  county  and 
town  of  Gooding  and  to  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
college  of  which  he  was  known  as  a  liberal 
benefactor. 

GORDON  BENNETT  CUP  COMPETI- 
TION". See  AERONAUTICS. 

GrORDOU,  VICTOR.  High  commissioner  for 
Newfoundland,  died  at  London,  October  6.  He  was 
born  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  June  28,  1884, 
and  after  studying  at  St.  Johns  and  at  the  Aca- 
demical Institution  in  Coleraine,  Ireland,  he 
worked  for  a  time  at  a  bank  in  Montreal.  In 
1912  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple.  He  served  with  the  British  Army 
throughout  the  World  War,  on  the  Gallipoli  Ex- 
pedition and  in  Egypt  and  France,  being  seri- 
ously wounded  at  Monday  le  Preux  In  April 
1917  while  engaged  with  the  King's  Own  Scottish 
Borderers.  Captain  Gordon  was  made  secretary 
of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Newfoundland 
in  1919,  and  having  acted  as  High  Commissioner, 
1922-24,  he  was  given  the  permanent  appoint- 
ment. After  representing  Newfoundland  at  the 
Imperial  Economic  Conference  in  1923,  he  served 
on  "the  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  1925-26. 
He  was  made  Companion  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  in  the  latter  year.  He  wrote  extensively 
on  Newfoundland. 

GOKDON-LENOX,  CHAKLES  HENRY.  See 
RICHMOND  AND  GORDON,  DUKE  OF. 

GOSS,  g&s,  WILLIAM  FEEEMAN  MYBICK.  Amer- 
ican mechanical  engineer  and  educator,  died  at 
New  York,  March  23.  He  was  born  at  Barnstable, 
Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1859.  He  studied  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1877-79,  and  organized 
the  department  of  practical  mechanics  at  Pur- 
due University,  where  he  was  dean  of  the  school 
of  engineering  from  1890  to  1907.  Thereafter  he 
was  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering,  director 
of  the  school  of  railway  engineering  and  admin- 
istration, and  professor  of  railway  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  He  remained  at  Illi- 
nois until  1917,  when  he  was  made  president  of 
the  Railway  Car  Manufacturers*  Association, 
from  which  position  he  retired  in  1925.  In  1913- 
15  he  was  engineer  for  the  committee  of  investi- 
gation of  the  smoke  nuisance  in  Chicago.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  1913.  The  great  contri- 
butions of  Professor  Goss  to  the  science  of  loco- 
motive engineering  were  made  when  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  practical  mechanics 
at  Purdue.  He  installed  a  full-sized  locomotive, 
so  mounted  that  speed  and  tractive  effort,  change- 
able at  will,  could  be  measured  with  precision,  and 
with  this  he  carried  on  tests,  the  results  of  which 
were  transmitted  annually  to  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  be- 
came embodied  in  improved  practice  in  loco- 
motive design.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Engineering  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1904.  He  was  a  member  of  many  scientific  so- 
cieties, and  wrote  the  following:  JSench  Worjc  vn 
Wood  (1887;  rev.  ed.,  1905) ;  Locomotive  Sparks 
(1902)  i  Locomotive  Performance  (1907) ; 


heated  Steam  and  Locomotive  Service   (1910); 
Tests  of  a  Jacobs-Shupert  Boiler   (1921). 

GOSSE,  gos,  SIB  EDMUND  WILLIAM.  English 
poet,  critic,  and  biographer,  died  at  London,  May 
16.  Born  at  London,  Sept.  21,  1849,  he  was  edu- 
cated privately  and  did  not  have  a  university 
training,  nevertheless  later  he  received,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  to  letters,  honorary  degrees 
from  the  universities  of  Cambridge,  St.  Andrews, 
Strasburg,  Gothenburg,  and  Paris  (the  Sor- 
bonne) .  He  received  also  a  knighthood  from  King 
George  (1925),  and  was  a  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  of  ^France  and  a  member  of 
orders  of  knighthood  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  In  1867  he  became  assistant  librarian 
of  the  British  Museum,  London;  in  1875,  trans- 
lator to  the  Board  of  Trade;  in  1884,  Clark  lec- 
turer in  English  literature  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  and  in  1904,  librarian  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  1884  he  visited  the  United  States, 
lecturing  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
other  universities.  He  was  chairman  of  Scan- 
dinavian studies  at  University  College,  London, 
from  1917  until  his  death,  and  became  president 
of  the  English  Association  in  1921.  The  especial 
field  of  literature  cultivated  by  Gosse  was  that 
of  combined  biography  and  criticism,  and  his 
writings  evinced  wide  knowledge  and  clear  and 
well-balanced  judgment.  He  was  an  accomplished 
linguist,  especially  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages, and  it  was  he  who,  in  his  Northern  Stud- 
ies, introduced  Henrik  Ibsen  and  other  Scan- 
dinavian writers  to  the  notice  of  English  readers. 
His  obituary  of  Queen  Victoria,  published  anony- 
mously in  January,  1901,  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, was  the  literary  sensation  of  the  season. 
Gosse  produced  many  books  in  verse  and  prose. 
Among  them  were:  Madrigals,  Songs,  and  Son- 
nets (1870) ;  On  Viol  and  Flute  (1873)  ,-  North- 
em  Studies  (1879) ;  History  of  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Literature  (1889);  The  Jacobean  Poets 
(1894);  Short  History  of  English  Literature 
(1897)  ;  (with  Richard  Garnett)  An  Illustrated 
History  of  English  Literature  (1902) ;  Coventry 
Patmore  (1905);  Father  and  Son  (1907;  an 
autobiographic  work,  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy  in  1913);  HenriJc  Ibsen  (1908);  Col- 
lected Essays  (5  vols.,  1913);  Inter  Arma 
(1916);  The  Life  of  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne (1917)  ;  Three  French  Moralists  (1918)  ; 
Diversions  of  a  Man  of  Letters  (1919)  ;  Malherbe 
(1920);  Books  on  the  TaUe  (1921);  Aspects 
and  Impressions  (1922);  More  Books  on  the 
Table  (1923);  Silhouettes  (1925);  and  Leaves 
and  Fruit  (1927). 

G-OTTCHER  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian  col- 
lege for  women  at  Baltimore,  Maryland;  founded 
in  1885.  The  enrollment  for  the  first  semester  of 
the  year  1928-29  was  979  students,  distributed 
as  follows:  First  year  students,  283;  second  year, 
266 ;  third  year,  219 ;  fourth  year,  210,  and  gradu- 
ate student,  1.  The  faculty  had  103  members.  The 
endowment  funds  of  the  College  amounted  to  $2,- 
386,980.  The  library  contained  40,500  volumes. 
President,  William  Westley  Ghith,  Ph.D.,  LLJX 

GOYA  AlOtlVERSARY.  See  AET  EXHIBI- 
TIONS. 

GRAHAM'S  IAINTX  See  FALKAHB  ISLAJSTDS. 

GRAEN*.  See  AGBICULTITEE;  EYE;  WHEAT; 
ETC. 

GKRAOT  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC, 
THE.  An  order  formed  in  1866  among  a  number 
of  former  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Civil 
*  The  first  Post  (No.  1)  was  organized  in 
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Springfield,  III.,  and  given  a  charter  by  Dr.  B. 
J.  Stevenson,  who  had  been  active  in  securing 
its  formation  and  who  became  the  Department 
Commander    of    the    States.    This    organization 
whose  purpose  is  to  enjoy  "a  companionship  made 
sacred    by    common    sufferings    and    sacrifices," 
has   as  its  corner  stones   "Fraternity,   Charity 
and  Loyalty'5  and  these  demand  the  care  and 
protection  of  sick  and  helpless   comrades  and 
their  widows  and  orphans,  the  upholding  of  all 
comrades  in  their  worthy  endeavors,  and  loyalty 
to  the  flag  and  laws  of  "the  Republic.  Auxiliary 
orders  are  the  Woman's  Belief  Corps,  Ladies  of 
the   G.   A.   &.,   Sons    and   Daughters   of   Union 
Veterans,  and  their  auxiliaries.  A  national  en- 
campment is  held  in  September,  department  en- 
campments in  June.  Delegates  to  the  national 
body  are  chosen  by  the  Department  of  Encamp- 
ments, and  those v  to  the  Department  Encamp- 
ments by  the  Posts.  The  Sixty-second  National 
Encampment  was  held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  Septem- 
ber, 1028,  while  Portland,  Me.,  was  chosen  for 
the   19'29  encampment.   The   officers   elected  for 
1P2S-29  were:  Commander-in-chief,  John  Reese, 
Broken  Bow,  Nebr. ;    senior  vice  commander-in- 
chief,    James    E.    Jewel,    Fort    Morgan,    Colo.; 
junior  vice  eommander-in-ehief,  Henry  J.  Kear- 
ney, New  York  City;  surgeon-general,  S.  W.  Hop- 
kins, Lodi,  Calif. ;  and  chaplain-in-chief ,  the  Rev. 
J.  King  Gibson,   Dayton,  Ohio;    trustee  of  the 
permanent  fund,  Louis  P.  Arensberg,  East  Mills- 
boro,  Pa.  National  headquarters  were  at  707  H. 
Street,  Broken  "Bow,  Nebr. 
GKRAPEFRTTIT.  See  HORTICULTURE. 
GBAPES.  See  HORTICULTURE. 
GBAPHITE.  The  graphite  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  1927  advanced  on  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  a  slight  reduction  in  total  sales,  for 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  crystalline  graphite,  both  in  quantity  and 
value,  winch  more  than  offset  a  decrease  in  the 
production  of  the  amorphous  variety.  Alabama, 
where  the  industry  was  most  active  during  the 
War,  experienced  a  revival  in  1926  and  1927, 
after  a  period  when  the  industry  had  almost 
died  out,  with  three  operators  in  1927  reporting 
sales  of  3,474,000  pounds  of  crystalline  graphite, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  total  output  for  the  United 
States,  and  74  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  There 
was  also  some  activity  in  California,  Michigan, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia. According  to  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  the  sales  of  natural  graphite  by 
producers  in  1927  amounted  to  5207  short  tons, 
valued  at  $232,971,  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent  in 
quantity  but  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  in  value, 
as  compared  with  1926.  The  output  of  the  crys- 
talline variety  in    1927  amounted  to   5,224,400 
pounds,  or  5  per  cent  more  than  in  1926,  This 
was  not  only  the  largest  output  since  1920,  but 
it  exceeded  the  amount  of  amorphous  graphite 
sold  or  used  by  producers  for  the  first  time  since 
1920,  the  value  of  the  crystalline  being  $J97,- 
121  and  of  the  amorphous,  $35,850.  Rhode  Is- 
land was  the  largest  source  of  amorphous  graph- 
ite in  1927. 

Natural  graphite  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pigments  and  paints,  foundry  facings, 
commutator  brushes,  crucibles,  pencils,  stove 
polish,  lubricants,  retorts,  and  batteries.  Uses 
which  were  minor  before  the  War  were  of  much 
importance  in  1927,  as  in  pigments,  while  uses 
that  formerly  consumed  large  quantities  were 
of  relatively  minor  importance,  as  in  the  manu- 


facture of  crucibles.  The  Acheson  Graphite  Co., 
of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  continued  in  1927  to 
lead  all  competitors  in  the  manufacture  of 
graphite,  its  output  being  12,257,239  pounds,  as 
compared  with  21,163,986  pounds  in  1926,  a  de- 
crease of  42  per  cent  in  activity,  but  still  an 
output  greatly  in  excess  of  the  total  output  of 
natural  graphite.  Madagascar  continued  to  lead 
the  world  in  exports  of  natural  graphite,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Ceylon,  the  quantity  exported 
being  14,239  and  13,091  metric  tons,  respec- 
tively. Imports  of  graphite  into  the  United 
States  in  1928  amounted  to  17,591  short  tons, 
valued  at  $807,719,  as  compared  with  17,452 
short  tons,  valued  at  $722,004  in  1927,  an  in- 
crease of  1  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  a  decrease 
of  12  per  cent  in  value,  as  compared  with  1927 
figures  for  imports. 

G-BAVES,  COL.  CHARLES  HINMAN.  American 
soldier  and  diplomatist,  died  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  October  7.  He  was  born  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Aug.  14,  1839,  and  attended  public  schools 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Litchfield,  Conn.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  became  sergeant 
in  the  Fortieth  New  York  Infantry,  June  27, 
1861,  and  served  throughout  the  war.  He  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  Nov.  4,  1861,  and 
successively  promoted  until  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
colonel  of  volunteers,  Mar.  13,  1865.  He  remained 
in  the  army,  being  commissioned  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Fourteenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  November  29 
of  that  year,  and  was  brevetted  ma'jor,  U.  S, 
Army  Mar.  2,  1867,  for  bravery  at  Gettysburg, 
and  lieutenant-colonel  for  similar  conduct  at 
Fort  Fisher.  Retiring  from  the  army  in  1870,  he 
engaged  in  various  business  enterprises  at  Du- 
luth,  Minn.,  and  served  in  the  Minnesota  Senate, 
1875-78.  He  was  mayor  of  Duluth,  1881-83,  and 
in  1889  was  made *  speaker  of  the  Minnesota 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  served  until 
1891.  He  acted  as  State  capitol  commissioner, 
1893-1905.  He  was  appointed  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Norway  and  Sweden  in  March,  1905, 
holding  that  position  for  a  year,  he  was  assigned 
to  a  similar  office  in  Sweden,  1906-14. 

GKREAT  BRITAIN".  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  A  constitutional 
monarchy  comprising  the  British  islands.  Cap- 
ital, London.  Although  the  term  literally  ap- 
plies only  to  the  island  including  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  it  is  often  used  as  above  to 
include  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  In  view  of  the  change  in  the  status  of 
Ireland,  usage  in  this  respect  will  probably  be 
altered.  The  term  British  Empire  applies  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  all  its  possessions  and  de- 
pendencies, that  is  to  say,  the  dominions,  colo- 
nies, protectorates,  and  other  territories  subject 
to  the  ultimate  control  of  the  British  Parliament. 
AREA  ANI>  POPULATION.  The  area  of  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  of  the 
Channel  Islands  is  89,041  square  miles;  the  area 
of  Ireland,  32,586  square  miles.  (See  IRELAND, 
NORTHERK,  and  IRISH  FREE  STATE.)  The  popula- 
tion of  England.  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  1927 
was  44,185,000,  For  details  of  the  census  of 
1921  see  YEAR  BOOK  for  1923  and  preceding  YEAR 
BOOKS. 

The  accompanying  table  from  the  Statesman's 
Year  Boole  for  1928  gives  a  comparison  of  the 
estimated  population  (exclusive  of  Army,  Navy, 
and  merchant  seamen  abroad) : 
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Year 
(30  June) 
1914.  .  .  . 

England, 
and  Wales 
36  960  684 

Scotland 
4  747  167 

Total  of 
Great  Britain 
41  707  851 

1923  

38,403  000 

4  901  100 

43  304  100 

1924  

38,746  000 

4  881  637 

43  627  637 

1925  

38  890  000 

4  893  032 

43  783*032 

1926  

39  067  000 

4  897*000 

43*964*000 

1927  *  

39  290  000 

4  895  000 

44  185  000 

«  Provisional  figures. 

The  provisional  figures  for  the  movement  of 
population  in  England  and  Wales  for  1927  were: 
Births,  654,969;  deaths,  484,636;  marriages,  307,- 
818.  Similar  figures  for  Scotland  were:  Births, 
96,669;  deaths,  65,830;  marriages,  32,589. 

In  1927  the  number  of  British  subjects  who 
emigrated  to  countries  outside  of  Europe  was 
277,327 ;  and  the  number  of  British  subjects  who 
returned  from  non-European  countries  was  173,- 
724.  The  destinations  of  British  subjects  leav- 
ing the  United  Kingdom  to  take  up  permanent 
residence  in  non-European  countries  in  1926 
were  mainly  the  United  States,  25,662;  British 
North  America,  52,916;  Australia,  40,991;  New 
Zealand,  7841;  British  South  Africa,  7572;  India 
and  Ceylon,  6476. 

Greater  London,  the  largest  city  in  the  world, 
had  a  population  in  1921  of  7,480,201  on  the 
443,449  acres  covered  by  the  Metropolitan  and 
City  Police  districts.  Registration  London,  which 
coincides  with  the  administrative  county  and 
nearly  coincides  with  the  London  Parliamentary 
boroughs,  had  a  population  of  4,484,523,  with  an 
area  of  74,850  acres.  The  estimated  population 
of  Greater  London  in  the  middle  of  1927  was  7,- 
796,353.  Birmingham,  the  second  city  of  Eng- 
land, had  a  population  in  1921  of  919,444  (esti- 
mated, 1927,  952,800).  Liverpool  continued  to 
stand  third,  with  802,940  in  1921  (estimated, 
1927,  872,900);  and  Manchester,  fourth  with 
730,307  in  1921  (estimated  1927,  751,900). 
Other  large  cities  with  their  populations  are: 
•Sheffield,  490>,639  in  1921  (estimated  in  1927, 
524,900)  ;  Leeds,  458,232  in  1921  (estimated  in 
1927,  482,600);  Bristol,  376,975  in  1921  (esti- 
mated in  1927,  385,700).  Glasgow  is  the  largest 
city  in  Scotland  with  a  population  of  1^034,174 
in  1921  (estimated  in  June,  1927,  1,060,500); 
.Edinburgh  is  next  with  420,264  in  1921  (esti- 
mated in  June,  1927,  426,300).  The  chief  city 
of  Wales  is  Cardiff,  which  had  a  population  of 
200,184  in  1921  and  an  estimated  population 
of  225,600  in  the  summer  of  1927.  The  census  of 
1921  did  not  include  Ireland.  For  the  popula- 
tions of  Australia,  Canada,  India,  and  other 
British  possessions,  see  articles  under  those  titles. 

EDUCATION.  Elementary  instruction  is  free  and 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14.  In 
England  and  Wales  in  1926  there  were  21,- 
336  schools,  including  public  elementary,  special, 
and  certified  efficient.  The  number  of  public  ele- 
mentary schools  on  Mar.  31,  1927,  was  20,723, 
with  5,603,654  pupils  on  the  registers  and  169,- 
702  teachers.  There  were  also  555  special  schools 
for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  for  mentally  and 
physically  defective  children;  as  well  as  59  Poor 
Law  schools,  28  nursery  schools,  and  265  play 
centres.  The  109  training  schools  for  teachers 
had  17,152  students,  of  whom  15,475  were  train- 
ing to  teach  in  elementary  schools.  The  number 
of  secondary  schools  on  the  grant  list  in  1926 
was  1310,  with  367,290  pupils  and  19,069  full- 
time  teachers.  In  Scotland  there  were  2896 
primary  schools  with  an  accommodation  of  867,- 
589  scholars;  the  average  number  on  the  regis- 


ters was  658,963  and  the  average  attendance 
585,673.  There  were  18,372  certificated  primary 
school  teachers  and  54  assistant  teachers.  In 
1926-27  there  were  four  training  centres  and 
three  training  colleges  with  2515  students.  In 
1926  there  were  249  secondary  schools  with  a 
total  accommodation  of  179,814  and  an  average 
register  of  152,537. 

The  accompanying  table  from  the  Statesman's 
Year  Book  for  1928  gives  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  students  and  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  in  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  in 
1927-28: 


Universities  Number  of 

professors,  etc. 
England : 

Oxford     v 228  « 

•Cambridge     346 

Durham    (1831)    260 

London     (1836)     1,089  a 

Manchester    (1880)     268 

Birmingham    (1900)     200 

Liverpool    (1903)     389 

Leeds    (1904)     315 

Sheffield    (1908)    170 

Bristol    (1909)     187 

Reading    (1926)    138 

Total  for  England    3,590 

Scotland: 

St.   Andrews    (1411)     116 

Glasgow    (1450)    260 

Aberdeen     (1494)      147 

Edinburgh    (1582)     363 


Total  for  Scotland 


Wales   (1903) 


363 


Totals  of  above 4,839 


Number  of 
students 

4,417  b 
5,475  » 
It285 
9,468  o* 
3,466 
1,500 
2JJ38 
1,415 
2,159  * 

892 
1,563 

32,678 

700 
5,210 
3,,32S 
4.085 

11,323 

3,526 

4,7,527 


a  Comprising  263  university  professors  and  readers, 
and  826  "recognized  teachers." 

&  Undergraduates. 

0  Internal  students.  In  addition  there  are  external 
students,  i.e.,  matriculated  students  who  have  not  taken 
a  degree  nor  b'een  registered  as  internal  students.  The 
number  of  these  is  not  ascertainable  but  is  probably 
greater  than  9000. 

d  Includes  evening  students. 

*  Excluding  College  Tutors. 

•At  most  of  the  universities  and  university  ^  colleges 
women  students  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  wi^th  men. 
There  are,  however,  several  colleges  exclusively  for  fe- 
male students;  Bedford  (62  teachers,  etc.,  600  stu- 
dents), Boyal  Holloway  (35  teachers,  200  students), 
and  Westfield  colleges  (16  teachers,  etc.,  147  students) 
in  London ;  Newnham  (11  teachers,  etc.,  277  students) 
and  Girton  (11  teachers,  etc.,  263  students)  colleges 
in  Cambridge;  Lady  Margaret  Hall  (8  teachers,  etc., 
134  students),  Somerville  College  (10  teachers,  etc., 
156  students),  St.  Hugh's  College  (9  tutors,  150  stu- 
dents), St.  Hilda's  College  (11  teachers,  108  students), 
in  Oxford.  The  Society  of  Oxford  Home  Students  num- 
bered 235  students  in  1928.  Women  were  first  Admitted 
to  membership  of  Oxford  University,  and  to  take  de- 
grees, in  October,  1920. 

AGKICULTUBE.  There  were  in  the  United  King- 
dom (including  Northern  Ireland)  14,707,000 
acres  of  arable  land  in  1926,  or  about  24  per 
cent  of  the  total  area;  33,119,000  acres  of  perma- 
nent grass  and  pasture,  much  of  it  highly  pro- 
ductive; and  295,000  acres  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
bushes.  Stock  raising,  including  sheep  raising, 
is  carried  on  by  intensive  methods.  The  produc- 
tion of  wool  amounted  to  117,676,000  pounds  in 
1927.  The  year  1927  was  very  unfavorable  for 
agriculture.  The  price  level  of  farm  products, 
which  was  generally  lower  in  1926  than  in  any 
previous  post-war  year,  fell  still  further.  The 
difficult  position  was  greatly  aggravated  by  very 
unseasonable  weather.  Crops  suffered  from  ex- 
cessive rainfall.  The  tables  on  page  306,  from 
the  above  mentioned  source,  show  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  cultivated  area  and  the  livestock 
census  of  1926  and  1927. 
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England  and  Wales 
Cultivated  area,      1926 
Acres 


Scotland 

1927  1926          1927 

Acres  Acres         Acres 

Corn  crops0     5,099,582    4,901,6551,125,8501,090,420 
Green  crops  »  2,224.626    2,216,381     569,770     567,627 

23,004 

69,154 
248,705 
423,443 


25,599 

69,523 

240,689 

417,664 


Hops 

Small   fruits  e 

Orchards  ° 

Bare  fallow 

Clover  and  ro- 
tation grasses  2,502,237    2,460,892  1,484,979  1,496,363 

Permanent 
pasture 


7,811 
1,264 
6,125 


8,064 
1,288 
6,150 


15,128,186  15,280,243  1,498,635  1,512,597 
Total          25,676,111  25,590,330  4,693,170  4,681,221 

a  Corn  crops  are  wheat,  barley  or  here,  oats,  mixed 
corn,  rye,  beans,  peas. 

6  Green  crops  are  mainly  potatoes,  turnips  and 
swedes,  mangold,  cabbage,  koH-rabi,  rape,  vetches  or 
tares. 

cln  Scotland  all  orchard  land  is  also  included 
against  the  crop,  grass  or  fallow  beneath  the  trees.  In 
England  and  wales  orchard  land  is  only  duplicated 
where  small  fruit  is  grown  beneath  the  trees.  The  fig- 
ures for  small  fruit  in  all  cases,  therefore,  include  small 
fruit  in  orchards.  . 

England  and  Wales  Scotland 

Livestock       June,  1926  June,  1927       1926  1927 

Number         Number       Number     Number 
Horses    .  .      1,128,796     1,077,221      178,695      172,102 
Cattle    .  .  .      6,253,085      6,275,240  1,197,828  1,210,450 
Sheep    .  .  .   16,858,685  17,072,275  7,203,134  7,535,477 
Pigs    ____      2,200,012     2,691,514      145,419       196,613 


AND  MANUFACTURING.  Exports  of  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  coal  from  Great  Britain 
in  1927  amounted  to  51,149,193  tons,  as  against 
50,817,118  in  1925.  Anthracite  exports  showed 
an  increase  of  around  100,000  tons  in  1927  over 
1925,  steam  coal  and  household  coal  were  about 
the  same  in  each  year,  gas  coal  decreased  ap- 
proximately 251,000  tons,  while  sorts  not  speci- 
fied increased  683,000  tons.  Coke  shipments  de- 
clined from  2,111,757  tons  In  1925  to  1,805,984 
in  1927,  but  manufactured  fuel  increased  from 
1,160,561  tons  to  1,348,861.  Although  exports 
of  coal,  coke,  and  briquets  increased  over  1925 
shipments,  their  value  was  less  in  1927. 

According  to  the  Commerce^  year  Boole  for 
1928,  the  coal  industry  during  1927  passed 
through  three  more  or  less  distinct  phases.  The 
first  period  was  one  of  optimism,  great  activity, 
and  remunerative  trade,  as  a  reaction  from  the 
disastrous  mining  stoppage  which  ended  late 
in  1926.  The  second  was  one  of  intense  competi- 
tion, particularly  for  the  regaining,  of  export 
markets,  with  steadily  declining  j>rice  levels, 
increasing  unemployment,  substantial  trading 
losses,  and  general  depression.  The  third  period, 
the  closing  months  of  the  year,  saw  a  continua- 
tion of  depressed  conditions,  but  with  a  tendency 
toward  basic  reorganization  and  reconstruction 
of  the  industry.  This  involved  a  movement  to- 
ward centralized  control  of  production,  sales, 
and  price  levels  in  some  of  the  leading  districts, 
especially  in  the  exporting  areas.  The  recovery 
of  1927  brought  the  volume  of  coal  production 
and  exports  even  above  the  pre-stoppage  level; 
but  the  decline  in  prices  resulted  in  a  net  trad- 
ing loss  to  the  industry  of  £5,378,000.  A  steady 
imeFease  in  unemployment  of  miners  occurred 
after  'ita  low  point  reached  in  May,  1927.  There 
was  *  i^dmetion  of  wages  to  the  minimum  rates 
aife^eE  *  Mfeff  3jb!e  wage  agreements.  ,  Substantial 
progress  wals  made  in  the  direction  of  more  effi- 


cient utilization,  especially  in  low  temperature 
carbonization.  Important  work  was  done  also 
toward  classifying  and  standardizing  British 
coal.  Coal  production  in  1928  was  237,774,000 
tons,  a  decline  from  251,232,336  tons  in  1927. 

The   production   of   the   more   important    in- 
dustries of  Great  Britain  is  shown  below: 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Product 

Coal    ....  .1000  long  tons. . 

Iron   ore    do .... 

Salt do 

China   clay,  etc.    «...do.... 

OU  shale    do 

Limestone     do. . . . 

Sandstone    .do. . . . 

Slate     do 

Igneous  stone   do. . . . 

Pig  iron do .... 

Steel  ingots  and  castings  . 
do. ... 

Cotton  deliveries  to  spin- 
ners 6  1000  bales. . 

Boots  and  shoes 

1000  pairs. . 

Spirits,  alcoholic  

1000  proof  gallons.. 

Beer    1000  barrels. . 

Shipbuilding,  vessels  launched 
1000  gross  tons. . 


1925  1926        1927 

243,176  126,279  255,417 

10,146      4,096    ...... 

1,926       1,722    ...... 

1,114      1,058          997  ° 

2,465       1,960    ...... 

13,126  11,077    ...... 

3,041       3,124    ...... 

d06          300    ...... 

8,730       8,692 

6,262      2,442 


7,385 
3,328 


3,560 
3,082 


7,350 
9,200 
3,144 


113,535  114,601  114,900 

38,028    37,759    27,323 
26,735    26,766    25,100 

1,085          640      1,226 


0  China  clay  only;   & years  ended  July  31. 

FISHERIES.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  British  catch  of  fish 
in  1926  and  1927: 


England  and  Wales 
Scotland     


Great  Britain  (excluding 
shellfish)     


1926 
Tons 
625,207 
323,041 


1927  ° 

Tons 
654,300 
345,908 


948,248   1,000,208 


England  and  Wales   

£ 
12,700,657 

£ 
12,769,516 

4,349,205 

4,368,321 

Great  Britain  (excluding 
shellfish)       

17  049  862 

17,137,837' 

Value    of   shellfish    

599,817 

522,705 

a  Provisional  figures. 

COMMERCE.  The  achievement  of  a  substantial 
recovery  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1927  was  notable  in  view  of  the  severe 
handicap  with  which  the  year  began  as  a  result 
of  the  seven  months*  coal  stoppage.  When  the 
industrial  upheaval  and  unsettled  conditions  of 

1926  are  remembered,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  1927  exports  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures exceeded  those  of  1926  by  some  £56,- 
000,000,  or  8.5  per  cent.  It  is  especially  note- 
worthy that   in    quantity   British   exports    for 

1927  were  practically  equal  to  those  of  the  more 
normal  year,    1925,   though  lower   price  levels 
caused  a  relative  decline  of  8.3  per  cent  in  value. 

The  total  adverse  visible  merchandise  balance 
for  1927  was  £387,219,000 — a  marked  drop  from 
the  huge  total  of  £462,819,000  for  1926,  the  year 
of  the  coal  stoppage  and  general  strike,  and 
even  a  more  substantial  decline  from  the  ad- 
verse balance  of  £393,298,000  in  1925.  Board  of 
Trade  figures  showing  values  of  overseas  mer- 
chandise trade  for  the  three  calendar  years,  1925- 
1927,  are  as  follows: 


UNITED  KINGDOM  FOREIGN  TRADE  YALUES 


Jewr 
1925   

Imports 
(c.  i.  /.  value) 
£1320,715190 

Exports 
(/.  o.  6.  value) 
£773  380  702 

Reexports 
(/.  o.  6.  value) 
JB154.036  799 

Net  excess 
of  imports 
£393  297  689 

1926  

;                         1  241  361  277 

653  046  909 

125  494*968 

462*519*400 

1927  ...;'.., 

709  105  402 

123  062  727  ' 

387  2X9  295 
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The  value  figures  show  declines  from  1925  in 
imports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco;  raw  mate- 
rials; and  parcel-post  goods;  but  increases  in 


since  1925.  Compared  with  the  abnormal  year, 
1926,  all  classes  of  exports  show  substantial 
increases. 


C.  I.  F.  YALUE  OF  IMPORTS  INTO   THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BY  CLASSES 


Class 
Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured   .  , 

Animals,  not  for  food   

Parcel  post    (nondutiable  articles)    

1925                                1926                                1987 
,.       £570,101,018              £529,788,541              £539,339,083 
424,783,148                 392,183,456                 351,961,728 
319,631,089                 314,682,305                 322,407,385 
2,306,662                     2,154,784                     2,673,916 
3,893,273                     2,552,191                      3,005,312 

PRINCIPAL.   SOURCES  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

1925 

Per 

1926 
Per 

1927 
Per 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Country  of  origin 

Value 

of 

Value 

of 

Value 

'of 

total 

total 

total 

United    States    

£245,277,995 

18.6 

£228,890,791 

18.4 

£200,353,379 

16.4 

British    India    

68,856,044 
80,099,083 

5.2 

6.1 

67,505,081 
57,638,068 

5.4 
4.6 

76,584,488 
65,912,962 

6.3 

5.4 

France    
Germany    

65,042,372 

48,403,494 

4.9 
3.7 

59,176,536 
72,609,965 

4.8 
5.9 

63,477,218 
59,824,609 

5.2 
4.9 

Canada     

70,585,661 

5,4 

64,048,440 

5.2 

55,136,615 

4.5 

Australia      

.  .  .  .           72,637,109 

5.6 

61,030,461 

4.9 

52,808,616 

4.3 

...           49,053,974 

3.7 

47,954,043 

3.9 

49,977,233 

4.1 

New  Zealand  

51,331,282 

3.9 

46,813,322 

3.8 

46,517,638 

3.8 

85,556,819 

2.7 

44,853,301 

3.6 

46,489,154 

3.8 

The  Netherlands   

,...           45,597,995 

3.5 

50,299,477 

4.1 

44,482,989 

3.7 

Irish  Free  State   

43,381,726 

3.3 

40,865,657 

3.3 

43,272,143 

3.6 

Sweden     

,  .  .  .           21,326,977 

1.6 

21,425,722 

1.7 

25,264,092 

2.1 

Egypt   

34,201,873 
,  ...           25,122,993 

2.6 
1.9 

25,100,537 
18,907,958 

2.0 
1.5 

23,685,309 
21,418,184 

1.9 
1.8 

....           25,322,033 

1.9 

24,130,217 

1.9 

21,056,722 

1.7 

receipts  of  manufactured  goods  and  in  "ani- 
mals not  for  food"  classification. 

Of  the  total  1927  imports,  16.4  per  cent  came 
from  the  United  States  as  against  6.3  per  cent 
from  Argentina,  the  second  most  important 
source.  The  share  of  the  United  States  was  2 
per  cent  below  the  1925  percentage  in  this 
trade,  the  smaller  return  for  raw  cotton  being 
largely  accountable  for  this  relative  decrease. 
The  principal  countries  supplying  the  import 
requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
valuation  of  each  in  comparison  with  the  two 
previous  years  are  given  above. 

Of  the  total  imports,  the  percentage  obtained 
from  the  British  Empire  was  32.5  in  1925,  30.3 
in  1926,  and  30.1  in  1927. 


Exports  of  British  goods  to  the  United  States 
aggregated  £45,000,000,  which  was  6.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  export  valuation.  Although  these 
figures  represent  slight  actual  and  relative  re- 
cessions from  the  two  previous  years,  the  United 
States  continued  to  rank  third  among  buyers 
of  British  products.  The  direction  of  this  trade 
is  indicated  by  the  accompanying  table,  which 
gives  the  countries  figuring  most  conspicuously 
as  markets  for  British  goods. 

Other  countries  taking  substantial  values  of 
British  goods  in  1927  were  as  follows;  !NTew  Zea- 
land (£19,607,000);  Italy  (£13,486,000);  Den- 
mark (£9,780,000) ;  Sweden  (£9,654,000)  ; 
Switzerland  (£7,645,000) ;  Norway  (£7,456,000) ; 
Poland  (£5,316,000);  Japan  "(£15,161,000); 


F.  O.  B.  VALUES  OF  EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  KING-DOM 


Class 

1925 
.  .  .       SAA  98fi.29fi 

1926 
£50,457,311 
47,162,351 
539,340,935 
1,716,720 
14,369,592 

1927 
£52,280,207 
76,355,792 
563,964,508 
1,897,353 
14,607,542 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured   ....        84,350,637 
Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   -  616.608.038 

2,293,457 

15,142,274 

PRINCIPAL;    DESTINATIONS  OF  EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  GOODS 


Country  of  destination 

1925 

Value 
£86,047,757 

Per 
cent 
of 
total 
11.1 

1926 

Value 
•  £81,755,046 

Per 
cent 
of 
total 
12,5 

1927 

Value 
£85,057,854 

Per 
$ent 
of 
total 
12.0 

60,169,330 

7.8 

61,331,260 

9.4 

61,189,507 

8.6 

52,074,185 

6.7 

49,115,767 

7.5 

45,481,905 

6.4 

44,226  072 

5.7 

26,351,802 

4.0 

41,824,520 

5.9 

40217350 

5.2 

34,757,887 

5.3 

36,143,849 

5.1 

Union  of  Soutn  Africa   

80,747,864 

4.0 

32,163,584 

4.9 

30,515.783 

4.3 

27,553,090 

3.6 

26,374,171 

4.0 

29,258,811 

4.1 

29,145,326 

3.8 

23,074,409 

3.5 

26,993,373 

3.8 

31,026,406 

4.0 

20,384,170 

3.1 

23,636,414 

3.3 

The  Netherlands  

24,808,518 

3.2 

17,933,830 

2.8 

21,220,029 

3.0 

Exports  of  produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1927  showed  a  decline  from 
1925  in  all  five  classes,  when  values  alone  are 
considered.  Price  corrections  would  show  a  slight 
net  increase  of  exports,  as  the  percentage  of  de- 
crease in  each  class  about  equals,  or  is  some- 
what less  than,  the  percentage  of  fall  in  price 


Straits  Settlements  (£11,406,000);  China  (£9.- 
691,000)  ;  Hong  Kong  (£4,910,000) ;  Ceylon  (£5,- 
876,000)  ;  Brazil  (£14,391,000) ;  Chile  (£5,183,- 
000)  ;  Egypt  (£12,568,000) ;  Nigeria  (£8,381,- 
000) ;  and  the  Gold  Coast  (£5,137,000).  The  per- 
centage of  the  total  exports  of  United  Kingdom 
goods  that  went  to  the  British  Empire  was  43.3 
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in  1925,  48.5  in  1926,  and  46  in  1927.  The  total 
value  of  exports  of  imported  merchandise  (re- 
exports) in  1927  was  only  about  80  per  cent  as 
great  as  that  of  1925. 

In  two  of  the  years  1925,  1926,  and  1927,  im- 
ports of  bullion  and  specie  have  exceeded  ex- 
ports and  have  thus  added  to  the  total  adverse 
visible  balance  of  trade.  Heavy  bullion  move- 
ments in  1925  were  doubtless  influenced  by  the 
return  of  sterling  to  par  early  in  that  year. 

FINANCE.  Government  revenue  for  1927-28 
(April  1-March  31)  was  greater  by  £4,239,000 
than  expenditures,  a  budget  surplus  for  the  first 
time  since  1924-25.  Receipts  exceeded  the  budget 
estimates  by  about  1  per  cent  and  were  4% 
per  cent  larger  than  in  the  previous  year,  by  rea- 
son of  extra  installments  of  the  landlords*  prop- 
erty tax  and  brewers'  excise,  the  appropriation 
of  £12,000,000  road-fund  reserve  to  the  general 
budget  account,  the  death  of  a,  large  number 
of  wealthy  persons  increasing  the  inconsistent 
item  of  estate  duties,  and  other  causes.  Expendi- 
tures were  slightly  less  than  in  1926-27  despite 
an  increase  in  the  debt  sinking-fund  allotment 
from  £60,000,000  to  £65,000,000.  Interest  charges 
of  £313,816,000  were  more  than  one-third  of  the 
governmental  expenditures.  The  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures was  effected  principally  in  the  civil 
departments. 

The  budget  for  1928-29  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Apr.  24,  1928,  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  contemplated  drastic  relief 
to  productive  industries  through  large-scale  re- 
mittance of  local  taxes.  The  proposed  aid  was 
subject  to  the  passage  of  local  government  and 
valuation  ascertainment  bills  to  be  introduced 
in  Parliament  in  the  fall.  The  projected  assist- 


ance would  grant  total  exemption  from  local 
taxes  to  all  farm  lands  and  farm  buildings  and 
exemption  up  to  75  per  cent  of  their  valuation 
to  all  other  productive  premises,  except  public 
utility  companies.  The  scheme  was  estimated  to 
cost  the  national  treasury  £29,000,000  yearly. 
The  launching  of  the  project  was  to  be  financed 
mainly  by  the  application  of  the  1927-28  budget 
surplus  and  the  estimated  surplus  for  1928-29, 
as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  a  newly  imposed  gaso- 
line tax. 

Owing  to  its  different  form,  the  1928-29  budg- 
et may  not  be  readily  compared  with  previous 
estimates.  This  year  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer omits  from  the  general  budget  under  rev- 
enues that  part  of  the  motor-vehicle  tax  which 
was  to  be  expended  on  road  work  and  also  post- 
office  receipts  to  an  extent  considered  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment services.  The  general  expenditures  account 
accordingly  omits  estimates  for  the  road  fund 
.and  for  the  post  office;  also,  it  does  not  include 
the  usual  sinking  fund  item,  as  this  part  of  the 
national-debt  services  is  to  be  provided  by  taking 
the  existing  reserve  against  currency  note  de- 
preciation (£13,200,000),  plus  £51,000,000  from 
an  accumulation  on  the  fixed  debt  charge  and 
£800,000  from  the  exchequer.  With  these  amounts 
removed,  the  estimated  revenue  for  1928-29  is 
£756,083,000. 

Expenditure  against  current  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  £676,581,000,  and  with  the  sinking- 
fund  provision  of  £65,000,000  added,  the  esti- 
mated total  exchequer  payments  amount  to 
£741,581,000,  thus  leaving  a  net  estimated  sur- 
plus of  £14,502,000.  This  latter  amount,  added 
to  the  1927-28  surplus  of  £4,239,000,  gives  a 


PROPOSED  BUDGET  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES   OF  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE 
FINANCIAL   TEAR   ENDING-   MARCH    31,    1929,  COMPARED  WITH.  PAST  TWO  YEARS 

[000  omitted  from  aZl  items] 


Item 

BE  VENUE  S 

1927 
£107  700 

1928 
£112  120 

1929 
£122  067 

....        134,300 

145  760 

142  518 

....          20,100 

24,100 

4  400 

66,000 

67,800 

72  000 

....          25,000 

25  500 

28  000 

1  000 

800 

850 

225,000 

247  000 

232  900 

.    .  .          64,500 

62  000 

60  000 

2,000 

3,000 

i'ooo 

....             6,500 

2,700 

1  500 

59,400 

62,000 

8  186  a 

.  .  .  .                950 

1  050 

i  odo 

.  ,  .  .          17,650 

23  500 

27  650 

....          18,600 

30,500 

13  550 

26,000 

27000 

40  362 

Total         .  .                               

....        804,700 

834  830 

756  083 

4  239 

760  322 

NEtionSil  debt  services  *                                                           .... 

.  .  .  .        304,000 

305,000 

304  000 

50,000 

65,000 

(&) 

19,500 

19,500 

(«) 

14,100 

14,300 

14,200 

5,200 

5,400 

5,600 

.  .  .  .             2,600 

3  700     • 

2  600 

42,500 

41,565 

4l'o50 

.  58,100 

58,000 

57  300 

Navy     

16,000 

15,500 

16*250 

.  .  .  .        234,257 

235,725 

223  804 

11,784 

12,007 

11,777 

OnistoTOS  fwid  flowjis?   tvnd  inlsuicl  rpvcTiiop  clepftTtroffnitrS  .  »  •>  -  - 

.  .  .  .          54,600 

57,643 

(iy  - 

Post    office 

812,641 

833,390 

676,581 

Total       ...          .  .                  .                           .            .... 

65  000  * 

Sinking   fund    »    

4,239 

14  502 

760  322 

$ee  preceding  paragraph; 
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total  of  £18,741,000  available  for  current  year 
budget  contingencies  and  for  the  suspensory 
fund,  into  which  the  new  gasoline  revenue  will 
go  for  application  on  local  tax  relief. 

In  the  accompanying  table  the  new  estimates 
are  set  opposite  those  for  the  previous  two  fiscal 
years,  but^  the  different  arrangement  necessi- 
tates caution  in  any  attempted  comparison. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  receipts  from  motor- 
vehicle  duties  will  figure  as  a  revenue  item,  but 
there  is  the  compensating  omission  of  the  "road 
fund"  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the  account. 
Presumably,  there  has  been  set  up,  separate  from 
the  general  budget  figures,  a  road-fund  account 
into  which  will  go  motor-vehicles  duties  collected 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  services,  only  a  credit  item  appears ; 
total  receipts  and  total  expenditures,  as  here- 
tofore shown,  do  not  appear  under  this  head- 
ing. 

For  the  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1928,  the  ex- 
ternal debt  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £1,- 
095,230,000  and  the  internal  debt  to  £6,432,- 
340,000,  making  a  total  of  £7,527,570,000  as 
compared  with  £7,554,618,000,  at  the  end  of 
the  1926-27  fiscal  year.  Thus  the  net  figure  of 
the  dead-weight  debt  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  the  1927-28  .fiscal  year  indicated  a  decline 
of  some  £27,000,000  during  the  year,  the  ex- 
ternal debt  having  been  reduced  by  £6,224,000 
and  the  internal  by  £20,824,000.  The  total  float- 
ing debt,  at  £689,000,000  on  Mar.  31,  1928, 
marked  the  lowest  point  reached  since  the  War. 

SHIPPING.  The  British  merchant  marine  on 
June  30,  1927,  comprised  8216  vessels  of  19,- 
309,022  gross  tons.  During  the  previous  year 
76,440  vessels  of  82,278,000  net  registered  tons 
entered  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  76,312 
vessels  of  82,608,000  tons  cleared  in  the  foreign 
trade.  See  SHIP  BUILDING  and  SHIPPING  for 
statistics  concerning  the  vessels  launched  during 
the  year  in  Great  Britain. 

STATISTICS     OF    RAILWAYS     (GREAT    BRITAIN 
ONLY) 


Length   of  line    .  .  .miles. 
Length  of  track  ...  .da.  . 
Locomotives    .  .  .  .number. 
Passenger    cars    .  .  .  do  .  .  .  . 
Freight    cars    .....  do  .... 

1925 
20,391 
52,233 
24,209 
50,823 
721,359 

1926 
20,396 
52,332 
24,045 
51,210 
720,860 

1927 
20,400 
52,458 
24^008 
51,400 
718,238 

millions    . 

1,743 

1,541 

1,650 

1000  long  tons. 
Ton-miles  b   .  .  .  millions  . 
Train-miles    .thousands. 
Gross    receipts"     .£1000. 
Passenger  service    .do. 
Freight     service     .  .do. 
Gross    receipts,     equivalenl 
$1000    .        .    .      ... 

315,951 
18,332 
141,076 
199,653 
94,079 
103,676 
b 
964  104 

215,597  « 
14,042 
112,894 
171,852 
85,121 
85,044 

834  893 

325,408 
18,847 
144,115 
200,800 
89,500 
109,600 

976  089 

"Exclusive  of  livestock;  &  standard  gauge  only;  ° in- 
cluding miscellaneous  receipts  not  shown  separately. 

RAILWAYS.  Railway  freight  traffic  continued 
to  be  somewhat  disarranged  in  the  early  months 
of  1927,  owing  to  the  abnormal  movement  of 
coal  imported  on  the  previous  year's  contracts, 
as  contrasted  with  the  normal  outward  move- 
ment, but  thereafter  the  service  was  able  to 
show  improvement.  Unfavorable  weather  dur- 
ing the  summer  adversely  affected  both  pas- 
senger and  freight  traffic,  but  probably  the  great- 
est single  adverse  factor  was  the  competition 
of  motor  vehicles.  Freight  receipts  were  of 
course  above  those  for  the  previous  disturbed 
year,  and  compared  favorably  with  1925,  but 
passenger  receipts  were  Wow  $11  otto 


years  except  1926.  Additional  facilities  for  ex- 
cursion trips  and  the  modernization  of  equip- 
ment continued. 

The  railrolds  of  Great  Britain  are  divided 
into  four  systems,  all  privately  owned,  namely, 
the  London,  Midland  &  Scottish,  the  London  *& 
Northeastern,  the  Great  Western,  and  the  South- 
ern. Statistics  covering  all  four  systems  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

Probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  his- 
tory of  railroads  during  the  course  of  the  year 
was  the  permission  granted  by  Parliament  in  the 
autumn  allowing  the  companies  to  operate  on 
the  highways  of  the  country  to  offset  the  ever- 
increasing  competition  of  motor  vehicles.  There 
was  considerable  objection  to  the  measure,  but 
it  was  passed  by  an  extremely  large  majority. 
Apparently  all  the  railway  workers  as  well 
as  the  public  in  general  were  for  the  measure. 
In  connection  with  the  keen  competition  in 
England  between  the  railways  and  the  motor- 
transpoi*t  agencies,  a  cooperation  agreement  was 
reached  near  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  London, 
Midland  &•  Scottish  and  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way companies,  for  a  more  united  opposition 
to  road  competition.  This  working  scheme  was 
to  be  applied  first  to  railways  working  in  the 
west  of  England,  where  up  until  then  the  two 
companies,  had  overlapped  each  other  in  the 
area  served  by  each  respective  railway.  In  many 
instances  great  losses  had  been  occasioned 
through  maintenance,  in  some  cases  requiring  ex- 
tra terminals  for  passengers  and  freight  where 
one  of  the  rail  carriers  had  available  station  ac- 
commodation for  the  passenger  trains  of  both 
companies,  and  where  one  line  had  also  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  siding  and  equipment  to  deal 
with  all  freight  traffic  previously  handled  sepa- 
rately. It  was  understood  that  three  important 
stations  on  the  London,  Midland  &  Scottish 
Railway  were  to  be  closed  as  a  result  of  the 
agreement. 

During  the  year  the  railway  labor  unions 
agreed  with  the  four  railway  companies  to  ac- 
cept a  wage  reduction  of  2%  per  cent  for  all 
classes  of  employees.  A  like  reduction  was  accept- 
ed by  directors  and  chief  officers  of  the  companies. 
The  reduction  became  effective  Aug.  13,  1928,  and 
will  be  in  effect  for  a  period  of  12  months,  with 
provision  for  termination  by  either  side  on  three 
months*  notice.  The  immediate  result  of  the  re- 
duction will  be  an  annual  saving  of  £2,500,000  in 
labor  cost  to  the  companies.  More  than  650,000 
employees  of  the  four  companies  were  affected. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY.  The  military  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom  provides  for  a  regular  and 
territorial  army  and  a  reserve.  Troops  in  the 
army  serve  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Terri- 
torial troops  serve  only  at  home  in  peace  times. 
The  regular  army  in  1927-28  totaled  210,436, 
of  whom  60,223  were  in  India.  The  strength  of 
the  Territorial  Army  on  Dec.  1,  1928,  was  146,- 
266.  See  MILITARY  PEOGEESS. 


Class                          C 

Battleships  and  Battle  Cruisers   .  . 

Completed  Tjy  end  of 
1925      1926  1B27 
22          22          20 
50          49          50 
777 
207       174       174 
65          56       '  56 

Aircraft  carriers  and  tenders   
Flotilla  u  leaders   and   destroyers    .  . 

The  accompanying  table  from  the  Statesman's 
Year  Book  for  1928  shows  the  number  of  classes 
of  the  wore  important  units  of  the  British  fleet, 
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including    the    ships    and    vessels    of    the    Bo- 
minions.  See  NAVAL  PBOGBESS. 

GOVERNMENT.  George  V,  "born  June  3,  1865, 
was  the  reigning  monarch  (hiring  1928.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Edward  VII,  on  May  6,  1910. 
The  cabinet  during  1928  was  as  follows:  Prime 
Minister,  Treasury,  and  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Stanley  Baldwin;  Foreign  Affairs, 
Sir  J.  Austen  Chamberlain;  Privy  Seal  and 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury; President  of  the  Council,  Earl  of  Bal- 
four;  Chancellor,  Lord  Hailsham;  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Winston  S.  Churchill;  Home 
Affairs,  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks ;  Colonies 
and  Dominions,  Leopold  C.  M.  S.  Amery;  War, 
Sir  L.  Worthington-Evans;  India,  Earl  of  Bir- 
kenhead;  Air,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare;  Admiralty, 
W.  C.  Bridgeman;  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Lister ;  Health,  Ar- 
thur N.  Chamberlain ;  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
Lieut.-Col.  Walter  E.  Guinness;  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  Sir  John  Gilmour;  Education,  Lord 
Eustace  Percy;  Labor,  Sir  Arthur  Ramsay- 
Steel-Maitland;  Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, Lord  Cushendun;  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  Viscount  Peel;  Attorney-General, 
Sir  Thomas  W.  H.  Inskip;  Pensions,  George 
C  Tryon;  Transport,  Wilfrid  W.  Ashley;  Solici- 
tor-General, Sir  Frank  Boyd-Merriman;  Post- 
master-General, Sir  William  Mitchell-Thomson; 
Lord  Advocate,  William  Watson;  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral for  Scotland,  A.  M.  MacKobert.  For 
changes  in  the  cabinet  see  paragraphs  below 
under  History. 

HISTORY 

SITUATION  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAE. 
The  entire  year  for  Great  Britain  was  rather 
dull  and  did  not  come  up  to  the  expected  hopes 
of  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  expan- 
sion which  the  leaders  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
had  wished.  In  the  early  months  there  ^was  the 
so-called  Mond  conference  between  capital  and 
labor,  held  with  the  idea  of  the  two  groups  get- 
ting together  when  there  were  no  industrial 
strifes  and  settling  their  disputes  in  an  orderly 
and  satisfactory  manner.  Although  this  con- 
ference met  intermittently  throughout  the  year, 
nothing  of  value  was  accomplished  and  as  ^  the 
year  closed  it  appeared  that  the  conference  idea 
would  be  given  up  because  of  the  vast  gulf  that 
separated  the  two  groups.  Parliament  opened 
on  February  7,  and  was  addressed  from  the 
throne  by  the  King  in  a  very  uninteresting  and 
colorless  speech.  The  only  outstanding  points 
of  his  speech  were  the  promise  of  a  reduction 
in  local  taxation  and  a  promise  that^  the  suf- 
frage bars  would  be  let  down  to  permit  a  wide 
extension  of  woman  suffrage.  The  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith  on  February  15 
caused  a  deep  sense  of  loss  throughout  the  en- 
tire country.  Consult  his  biography. 

Scandals  of  various  kinds  agitated  England 
throughout  the  year,  especially  those  dealing 
•witk  speculation  in  francs  by  members  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  disclosures  of  police  cor- 
ruption in  the  London  district,  as  well  as  the 
disturbance  of  the  "jazz  band"  incident  aboard 
3ELM.S.  Koyal  Oak  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  franc  scandal  was  settled  by  the  expulsion 
of  some  under  members  from  the  Foreign  Office 
and  a  delimiting  of  just  how  far  a  person  may 
use  his  official  position  to  advance  his  own 
fortune*.  Lord  Byng,  in  command  of  Scotland 


Yard,  promised  a  "clean  up"  of  the  conditions 
of  vice  and  graft  existing  in  that  bureau,  and 
the  Royal  Oak  affair  was  settled  after  the  posi- 
tion of  the  navy  had  been  upheld  by  courts 
martial. 

Probably  the  outstanding  act  of  Parliament 
during  the  entire  year  was  the  passage  of  the 
bill  increasing  the  number  of  voters  in  Eng- 
land by  granting  suffrage  to  all  women  over  21. 
This  bill  which  passed  its  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  29  and  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  May 
22  granted  the  franchise  to  approximately  5,- 
000,000  women  and  reduced  the  age  requirement 
from  30  to  21  for  the  women.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  women  voters  of  England  would  now 
outnumber  the  male  voters  by  about  2,000,000. 
In  numbers  alone,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the 
women  were  bound  to  play  a  tremendously 
greater  part  in  the  next  general  election.  The 
only  other  legislation  of  any  importance  was 
that  rejecting  the  Prayer  Book  Bill.  It  was  felt 
in  many  quarters  that  this  latter  measure 
brought  the  disestablishment  of  the  Anglican 
Church  a  step  nearer  consummation.  See  ENG- 
LAND, CHTTECH  OF. 

SITUATION  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR.  Par- 
liament reopened  for  its  autumn  session  on 
November  6.  In  his  address  the  King  in  touch- 
ing on  foreign  affairs  stated  that  his  Govern- 
ment had  been  glad  to  accept  the  Kellogg  pact 
(see  KELLOGG-  TREATIES)  and  expressed  a 
friendly  and  helpful  interest  in  the  future  of 
China.  In  referring  to  domestic  affairs  he  stated 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  at  this  session 
of  Parliament  to  alleviate  the  economic  and 
unemployment  conditions  of  the  country.  He  ex- 
pected a  great  deal  along  these  lines  from  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Churchill's  budget  for  1928-29. 
See  above  under  Finance, 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  in  passing 
that  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Birkenhead 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  India  was  announced 
on  October  7.  He  was  succeeded  by  Viscount 
Peel,  whose  position  as  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  was  filled  by  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry. Practically  no  measure  of  importance  was 
passed  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  al- 
though the  three  parties,  the  Conservatives, 
Liberals,  and  Laborites  made  every  attempt  to 
mend  their  political  fences  in  view  of  the 
general  election  coming  in  1929.  The  Laborites, 
in  particular,  sought  to  lay  at  the  doors  of  the 
Baldwin  government  the  breaking  down  of  the 
economic  system  of  the  country  and  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  unemployment. 

The  last  six  months  of  the  year  were  shrouded 
in  gloom  and  uncertainty  because  of  the  serious 
illness  -of  King  George.  In  the  latter  part  of 
November  he  was  stricken  with  a  complication 
of  pleurisy  and  congestion  of  the  lungs  and 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  seemed  to  hang  be- 
tween life  and  death.  However,  the  reports 
given  out  in  the  last  week  of  December  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  was  on  the  road  to  recovery, 
although  it  would  be  a  very  long  and  slow  proc- 
ess. The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  on  a  hunt- 
ing and  "good  will"  tour  in  Africa  was  called 
to  his  father's  bedside  and  was  virtually  acting 
King  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  year,  al- 
though the  formality  of  creating  a  Council  of 
State  including  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Prime  Minister^  and  the  I/ord 
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cellor  was  adopted.  The  King's  serious  illness 
was  a  climax  to  a  very  dull  year  in  British 
history  at  home  and  abroad. 

GREECE.  A  republic  in  southeastern  Europe, 
comprising  the  lower  Balkan  peninsula  and  many 
islands  in  the  ^Igean  Sea;  formerly  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  J&ing  George  II  was  forced  to 
leave  Greece  Dec.  19,  1922  and  the  Republic  was 
established  Apr.  13,  1924,  as  the  result  of  a  pleb- 
iscite. In  continental  Greece  are  included  Mace- 
donia, Western  Thrace,  and  Epirus:  the  chief 
island  possession  is  Crete.  Capital,  Athens. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  of 
Greece  before  the  Balkan  wars  of  1912-13  was 
25,223  square  miles;  as  a  result  of  these  wars 
Greece  added  20,730  square  miles  to  her  terri- 
tory. According  to  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne 
(1923),  Greece  obtained  a  further  area  of  3182 
square  miles;  the  total  area  of  the  present  Greek 
Eepublic  is  49,912  square  miles.  According  to  the 
census  of  1920  and  that  of  the  refugees  made 
in  April,  1923,  the  population  was  5,973,721.  It 
was  estimated  that  between  August,  1922,  and 
January,  1925,  1,350,000  Greek  refugees  return- 
ed to  Greece  from  Asia  Minor.  Preliminary  re- 
sults announced  for  the  census  taken  in  1928 
showed  a  population  of  6,198,669. 

During  1927  satisfactory  progress  was  made  by 
refugees  already  settled  during  the  year,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  increase  in  payments  toward 
amortization  of  the  refugee  loan  of  1924.  Since 
the  proceeds  of  this  loan,  however,  have  been 
practically  exhausted  and  there  still  remains 
a  large  part  of  the  refugee  programme  to  be  com- 
pleted, the  League  of  Nations  approved  the  ap- 
plication for  additional  funds  to  carry  on  the 
settlement  work.  Of  a  total  of  approximately  1,- 
400,000  refugees,  it  was  estimated  that  over  800,- 
000  had  been  settled  up  to  the  spring  of  1928. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  compulsory  for  all 
children,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12,  al- 
though the  law  is  not  very  well  enforced  in  the 
country  districts.  According  to  the  latest  statis- 
tics there  were  7200  primary  schools  with  13,- 
996  teachers  and  499,084  pupils;  650  high  schools 
with  2523  teachers  and  86,500  pupils;  24  com- 
mercial schools,  with  188  teachers  and  3607  stu- 
dents. There  are  two  universities  at  Athens;  the 
National  University  and  the  Capodistria  Univer- 
sity, with  61  professors  and  9799  students.  There 
are  also  various  technical  and  agricultural 
schools. 

PRODUCTION.  Agricultural  production  in  Greece 
was  generally  satisfactory  in  1927.  Tobacco,  the 
most  important  export  item,  was  estimated  at 
120,358,300  pounds  as  compared  with  120,172,- 
000  pounds  in  1926.  Preliminary  returns  for  cur- 
rants, however,  indicated  a  decrease  from  1926, 
resulting  from  unfavorable  weather  conditions; 
the  1927  crop  was  estimated  at  283,000,000 
pounds,  as  compared  with  315,000,000  pounds  in 
the  previous  year.  Larger  returns  for  cereals  were 
anticipated,  following  the  increase  in  sown  area 
and  the  more  liberal  use  of  fertilizer;  the  total 
yield  was  placed  at  927,700  metric  tons  as  against 
a,  revised  figure  of  649,000  metric  tons  in  the 
previous  year.  The  fig  crop  was  expected  to  be 
slightly  larger  than  m  1926,  but  a  decrease  was 
indicated  for  olives  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
Eavorable  weather. 

Preliminary  data  on  industrial  production  for 
1927,  excluding  wine  and  olive  oil,  showed  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent  ia  drachma  value  over 


the  previous  year,  the  figures  being  6,115,620,- 
000  drachmas  for  1927  and  5,096,350,000  for  1926. 
The  principal  increases  were  recorded  in  the 
textile,  chemical,  and  building  material  indus- 
tries. In  1926  the  value  of  olive-oil  and  wine 
production  was  2,491,500,000  drachmas,  as  com- 
pared with  1,696,000,000  drachmas  in  1925.  In- 
dustry in  general  benefited  from  the  improved 
economic  condition  of  the  country,  but  a  shortage 
of  ready  cash  continued  to  retard  its  develop- 
ment. 

COMMERCE.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Greece  in 
1927,  reflecting  the  increased  activity  during  the 
year,  was  marked,  by  a  large  increase  in  im- 
ports and  a  small  expansion  in  exports  over 
1926.  The  total  turnover  was  26.7  per  cent  great- 
er in  dollar  value  and  20.8  per  cent  in  drachma 
value  than  in  the  previous  year,  while  the  ad- 
verse trade  balance  increased  considerably.  The 
difference  in  dollar  and  drachma  valuations  is 
largly  accounted  for  by  the  higher  exchange  value 
of  the  drachma,  which  averaged  $0.132  during 
1927  as  compared  with  $0.0126  in  1926.  The 
drachma  has  since  been  stabili2ed  at  $0.0129. 

Imports  were  20  per  cent  larger  in  drachma 
value  and  32  per  cent  in  dollar  value  than  in 

1926,  while  the  volume  showed  an  increase  of 
22  per  cent.  The  gain  in  imports  was  evenly  dis- 
tributed— textiles,  wheat,  motor  vehicles,  sheet 
iron,  livestock,  and  coal  showing  the  principal 
increases.  The  only  decrease  of  importance  was 
in  wheat  nour,  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  import 
duty  placed  on  this  commodity  in  the  spring  of 

1927.  This  loss,  however,  was  offset  by  larger  pur- 
chases of  wheat. 

Exports  during  1927  exceeded  those  of  1926 
by  23.8  per  cent  in  drachma  value  and  29.7 
per  cent  in  dollar  value,  while  the  volume  in- 
creased 16  per  cent.  The  major  items  with  few 
exceptions,  showed  increases  in  value,  with 
smaller  volumes  in  many  instances.  Greek  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  rose  from  $20,427,- 
300  in  1926  to  $26,492,300  in  1927.  Wheat, 
motor  cars,  ginned  cotton,  rice,  sheet  iron,  and 
leather  registered  the  principal  increases,  while 
wheat  flour,  oleo  oil,  sugar,  textiles,  and  agri- 
cultural machinery  recorded  declines.  Exports 
from  Greece  to  the  United  States  totaled  $17,- 
319,000  as  against  $16,176,300  in  1926.  Prin- 
cipal exports  to  the  United  States  include  to- 
bacco, currants,  figs,  chrome  ore,  emery,  olives, 
and  olive  oil. 

FINANCE.  From  a  financial  point  of  view  the 
year  1927  was  an  important  one.  The  debts  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  fund- 
ed, negotiations  were  carried  on  with,  respect  to 
the  claims  of  France,  and  the  approval  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  obtained  for  the  flotation 
abroad  of  a  loan  to  balance  the  budget,  stabilize 
drachma  exchange,  and  carry  on  the  refugee 
work.  This  series  of  developments  marked  the 
formulation  of  a  definite  financial  programme 
and  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  business  in  gen- 
eral. The  loan  to  be  granted  under  the  auspiees*of 
the  League  of  Nations  was  not  to  exceed  £9,000,- 
000  net,  including  the  United  States*  share;  but 
upon  settlement  of  the  debt  to  the  United  States, 
and  t&e  simultaneous  agreement  for  a  loan  of 
$12,167,000,  this  latter  amount  was  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  total  amount  authorized  by  the 
League.  The  loan  was  to  be  secured  by  the  rev- 
enues under  the  control  of  the  International  Fi- 
nancial Commission,  in  so  far  as  the  yield  of 
these  revenues  was  not  required  for  the  service  of 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GREECE  IN  1926  AND  1927 


Commodity 

IMP  GETS 

Metric  tons 
Quantity 
18,461 

Drachmas  i 
1936 
Value 
1,000 
1,583,552 
1,650,338 
419,579 
399,707 
416,372 
912,648 
344,903 

334,152 
291,529 
187,035 
122,662 
179,542 
196,033 
114,575 
126,159 
46,071 

91,503 
85,452 
75,945 
19,757 
73,167 
79,890 
23,387 
51,877 
45,425 
2,096,682 

Metric  tons        Drachmas  x 
1927 
Quantity                Value 
1,000 
25,221              2,227,734 
411,054              2,012,654 
2  1,357,155                 634,800 
60,292                 546,544 
713,875                 480,933 
66,752                 431,527 
J     211,484  1               411,148 
ts  369,186  J 
14,846                 358,570 
24,284                  308,692 
28,519                  266,143 
24,618                 253,136 
25,139                 208,915 
5,228                 196,253 
5,353                 155,244 
25,900                 151,229 
J         2,624  )               150,813 
I      *  2,271  } 
571                 126,703 
51,212                 115,123 
22,665                 115,072 
4,416                 111,224 
31,386                 109,309 
4,491                   90,038 
20,733                    80,223 
3,262                    66,263 
3,087                    63,912 
487,346              2,875,981 

Wheat  

.      .                313,605 

Livestock    

2  943,664 

Sugar    

48,140 

Goal    

551,071 

Wheat  flour  

148,495 

Construction  lumber  

j"     199,165  1 

Machinery  and  parts    

.       .                           14,319 

Pish,  and  caviar    

22,496 

23,465 

21,789 

Rice    

22,547 

Coffee    

4,688 

Raw  hides   

3,980 

21,736 

j"             872  1 

345 

Naphtha      

37,419 

Sheet  Iron  

12,887 

Cheese    

694 

Corn   

19,739 

Margarine,    oleomargarine,    and    edible 
Barley     

fats     4,402 

6,890 

2,365 

JEggs   

2,462 

All   other   commodities    

367,691 

Total  

1,870,230 

10,004,939 

2,275,213           12,601,948 

126,062,000 

3,094,980 
845,391 
431,015 
51,638 
116,256 
94,848 
99,167 
59,659 
37,334 
40,786 
16,930 
32,768 
27,021 
14,802 
18,378 
32,917 
15,899 
12,735 
44,981 
10,024 
14,112 
318,110 

166,346,000 

EXPORTS 

Tobacco   leaf    

54  682 

52,722              3,417,640 
95,530                 921,434 
138,814                 527,407 
8,147                 182,466 
2,830                139,597 
10,872                 105,013 
10,367                   62,348 
6,042                    47,219 
9,262                    41,358 
2,060                    33,745 
20,743                    30,121 
57,320                   29,324 
13,116                   26,071 
3,211                   22,061 
929                    19,980 
1,664                   18,829 
16,010                    13,885 
408                    13,522 
151                    12,506 
1,482                      3,945 
1,101                      3,230 
179,680                 365,710 

94,521 

Wine  „  

104  305 

Olive  oil  

....              3  014 

Raw  hides   

3  232 

Olives     .  

12  973 

Figs    

15  315 

Argentiferous   lead   ore    

.    .                           5  732 

8  700 

,  2,273 

,  14,861 

Silk    

,  54,151 

Emery     .»  .., 

,  12  942 

,  2,504 

,  664 

3  398 

,  19,770 

,  3Q8 

327 

5,371 

,  1,401 

All   others    

,  113,501 

Total     

,  534,035 

5,429,751 

632,461              6,037,411 

Equivalent    value    in    dollars 

68,415,000 

79  694  000 

1  Drachma,     at     average     rate 
2  Head, 

of     exchange,    equaled  $0,0126  in  1926  and 
3  Cubic  meters. 

$0,0132  in  1927. 
*  Pieces. 

loans  having  a  prior  charge.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  loan,  a  number  of  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  finances  in  Greece  were  to  be  in- 
stituted. These  included  the  creation  of  a  new 
bank  of  issue  independent  of  the  National  Bank, 
the  establishment  of  a  mortgage  bank,  and  in 
general  'the  relieving  of  the  National  Bank  of 
certain  functions  which  now  hinder  its  ordinary 
commercial  work.  By  this  process  of  decentraliza- 
tion it  was  expected  that  the  newly  created  in- 
stitutions will  be  placed  in  a  position  to  cope 
effectively  with  the  various  problems  connected 
with  financial  reconstruction. 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  financial  reconstruc- 
tion, £3,000,000  of  the  League  of  Nations  loan 
was  to  be  used  for  attaining  budget  equilibrium 
and  settling  deficits  accumulated  from  previous 
years.  Under  the  proposed  plan  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  keep  the  budget  within  a  limit 
oi  ajiout  9,000,000^000  drachmas  until  the  end 


of  the  financial  year  1929-30,  and  to  maintain  a 
balanced  budget  after  that  time.  Exception  was 
made,  however,  for  capital  expenditures  for 
revenue-producing  purposes,  which  may  be  pro- 
vided from  other  sources  than  for  the  current 
budgetary  expenditures.  The  budget  draft  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year  1927-28,  as  submitted  to  Par- 
liament by  the  ministry  of  finance,  proposed 
revenues  of  8,829,532,000  drachmas  and  expendi- 
tures of  8,878,332,000  drachmas,  indicating  a 
deficit  of  49,000,000  drachmas. 

On  December  3,  1928,  the  U.  S.  Commerce  Re- 
ports stated  that  the  public  debt  of  Greece  was 
shown  for  the  first  time  -in  terms  of  paper  drach- 
mas. The  debt  had  been  computed  on  the  basis 
of  375  paper  drachmas  to  the  pound  sterling  (or 
77  to  the  dollar),  at  which  rate  the  drachma 
was  stabilized.  According  to  this  statement,  the 
public  debt  as  of  June  30,  1928,  totaled  36,886,- 
238,419  drachmas  (about  $479,000,000),  distrib- 
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uted  as  follows:  Loans  in  gold,  25,883,461,594 
drachmas;  loans  in  banknotes,  4,480,482,808; 
floating  debt,  4,130,375,158;  and  railroad  debt, 
2,391,918,859  drachmas.  The  debt  per  capita,  on 
the  basis  of  the  census  of  May  15,^1928,  which 
placed  the  population  at  6,198,670,  was  therefore 
595  drachmas,  or  approximately  $76.75.  The  serv- 
ice on  this  debt  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Mar.  31,  1929,  was  estimated  at  3,132,541,867 
drachmas  ($40,400,000).  By  Nov.  30,  1928,  the 
debt  had  been  reduced  to  36,654,874,000  drach- 
mas. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Of  the  nine  systems  which 
comprise  the  entire  Greek  railway  mileage  of 
2846  kilometers,  the  state  railways  operate  1425 
kilometers.  During  1927  operating  revenues  of 
the  state  railways  amounted  to  309,401,242 
drachmas,  and  other  revenues  to  3,391,807;  oper- 
ating expenses  reached  317,982,807  drachmas,  and 
other  expenses  14,333,226,  thus  there  was  left  a 
deficit  of  19,522,349  drachmas.  The  rolling  stock 
in  operation  consisted  of  190  locomotives,  4085 
freight  cars,  and  238  passenger  cars.  During  the 
year,  50  locomotives,  9  freight  cars,  and  30 
passenger  cars  were  purchased.  All  equipment  is 
in  good  condition.  The  Pirseus-Athens-Pelopon- 
nesus  Ry.  operates  918  kilometers  of  track,  of 
which  750  kilometers  are  main  line,  95  kilo- 
meters branches,  and  73  kilometers  sidings. 
Operating  revenues  during  1927  amounted  to  170,- 
682,974  drachmas,  *and  operating  expenses  were 
153,409,992  drachmas.  The  rolling  stock  in  opera- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year  comprised  90  loco- 
motives, 881  freight  cars,  and  309  passenger 
cars.  Although  no  new  equipment  was  purchased 
during  the  year,  it  was  all  in  good  condition.  At 
the  close  of  1927  the  Thessaly  railways  were  op- 
erating 241  kilometers  of  track,  of  which  204 
kilometers  were  main  line,  29  kilometers, 
branches,  and  8  kilometers,  sidings.  Operating 
revenues  amounted  to  32,913,180  drachmas,  and 
other  revenues  to  2,360,233  drachmas;  operating 
expenses  reached  28,880,383  drachmas,  and  other 
expenses  3,654,039  drachmas.  Rolling  stock  in 
operation  consisted -of  18  locomotives,  334  freight 
cars,  and  65  passenger  cars.  The  equipment  was 
in  fairly  good  condition. 

The  general  depression  of  world  shipping  in 
1927  had  little  effect  on  Greek  lines,  which  profit- 
ed from  the  difficulties  arising  between  {Soviet 
Russia  and  Great  Britian  with  respect  to  traf- 
fic in  the  Black  Sea.  Most  of  this  traffic,  formerly 
handled  by  British  ships,  was  diverted  to  Greek 
steamers.  The  Greek  merchant  marine  on  Dec. 
31,  1927,  totaled  501  steamers  of  1,052,446  gross 
tons,  as  against  472  of  929,619  tons  at  the  end 
of  1926. 

For  Army  and  Navy,  see  MILITARY  PBOGBESS 
and  NAVAL  PEOGBESS. 

GOVERNMENT.  By  a  plebiscite  on  Apr.  13,  1924, 
the  Republic  of  Greece  was  established.  A  new 
constitution  was  published  on  Sept.  22,  1926. 
It  was  revised  by  the  chamber  elected  on  Nov. 
7,  1926.  The  new  constitution  was  published  on 
June  3,  1927.  It  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  a  second  house  (senate)  consisting  of  120 
members  shall  be  established,  that  Parliament 
shall  be  elected  by  direct,  universal,  and  secret 
voting  and  that  the  "senate  sfcaU  be  elected  partly 
by  the  people,  partly  by  the  Parliament  and  Sen- 
ate in  a  common  meeting,  and  partly  by  the 
corporations  of  tlie  Different  professions.  Presi- 
dent in  1928,  Admiral  E^ndiniatis ;  the  cajjinet 
as  constituted  on  ?eK  8,  1928:  Premier,  A. 


Ziamis;  Foreign  Affairs,  A.  Michalacopoulos; 
War,  General  Mazarakis;  Marine,  J.  Merlopou- 
los;  Interior,  A.  Maris;  National  Economy,  S. 
Velentsas;  Agriculture,  G.  Exindaris;  Social  In- 
surance, A.  Kyrkos;  Justice,  V.  Tourkovassilis ; 
Finance,  G.  Kaphandaris;  Communications,  Gen. 
J.  Metaxas;  Education,  D.  Nicoloudis. 

HISTORY.  The  outstanding  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  during  the  year  was  the  return 
to  power  of  Venizelps.  He  had  been  in  virtual 
retirement  for  a  period  of  six  years  and  his  re- 
turn to  public  life  was  a  surprise  to  his  friends 
as  well  as  to  most  of  the  governments  of  west- 
ern Europe.  His  return  was  preceded  by  an 
announcement  on  his  part  that  he  was  going 
to  reassume  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party 
and  save  Greece  jfrorn  what  appeared  to  be  cer- 
tain economic  ruin.  In  many  quarters  in  Greece 
Ms  reappearance  was  not  particularly  pleasing, 
because,  in  a  sense,  he  was  the  stormy  petrel 
of  Greek  politics  and  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
rise  of  many  factions  in  Athens.  The  effect 
on  the  .Zaimis  government  was  almost  imme- 
diately felt.  Several  members  of  the  cabinet 
resigned  and  although  Premier  Zaimis  replaced 
them,  it  was  felt  that  his  days  as  head  of  the 
Government  were  numbered. 

Toward  the  end  of  June,  Venizelos  bitterly 
attacked  the  financial  policies  of  the  Zaimis 

fovernment  and  was  responsible  for  the  with- 
rawal  of  support  from  the  cabinet  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberty  party.  This  was  merely  the 
beginning  of  his  return  to  power,  inasmuch  as 
on  July  3  he  was  requested  by  President  Kon- 
douriotis  to  form  a  government.  This  he  prompt- 
ly did  and  in  his  cabinet  lie  included  practically 
all  the  real  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  who 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  monarchist  group 
which  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  Greek 
politics  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Evidently 
knowing  that  he  would  not  get  very  far  with 
the  existing  Parliament,  Venizelos  determined 
to  dissolve  that  group  and  order  new  elections. 
This  was  done  on  July  9  and  the  new  elections 
ordered  for  August  19.  By  a  dictatorial  stroke, 
Venizelos  compelled  the  president  to  issue  a 
decree  changing  the  method  of  election  from 
proportional  representation  to  that  of  the  dis- 
trict method.  Although  this  was  obviously  un- 
constitutional and  against  the  wishes  of  the 
opposition  parties,  the  president  was  moved  to 
accede  to  the  venerable  leader  of  the  Liberal 
forces  on  his  threat  to  resign  and  take  his 
cabinet  with  Mm. 

The  .result  of  the  elections,  although  fore- 
ordained, was  an  unexpected  landslide  for  Veni- 
zelos and  the  Liberal  party,  wMch  favored  the 
retention  of  the  Republic.  Out  of  the  250  seats 
contested,  228  were  won  by  Venizelists.  One  the 
first  phases  that  the  new  "strong  man*1  of 
Greece  dealt  with  was  the  question  of  foreign 
policy.  TMs  activity  immediately  bore  fruit.  A 
pact  of  friendship  and  arbitration  was  signed 
with,  Italy;  a  visit  was  made  to  Paris;  negotia- 
tions with  Jugo-Slavia  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  zone  in  the  harbor  of  Saloniki 
were  tmdertaken;  and  Turkey  was  approached 
on  the  proposition  of  settling  once  and  for  all 
the  refugee  problem.  Despite  what  one  may 
think  of  the  manner  and  method  of  the  return 
of  Venizelos  to  power,  the  fact  was  undeniable 
that  the  close  of  the  year  saw  Greece  in  a  strong- 
er position  from  the  point  of  view  of  interna- 
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tional  relations  than  she  had  been  at  any  time 
since  the  close  of  the  World  War. 

GREEK  ARCHAEOLOGY.  See  ARCHEOL- 
OGY. 

GREEK  STUDIES.  See  PHILOLOGY,  CLASSI- 
CAL. 

GREENLAND.  The  largest  island  in  the 
world  next  to  Australia;  the  only  colonial  pos- 
session of  Denmark.  The  area  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  820,000  to  849,000  square  miles. 
The  settled  portion,  the  only  part  included  in 
Denmark's  colony,  has  an  area  of  46,740  square 
miles,  with  a  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1921,  of  14,355,  of  whom  274  were  Danes. 
The  largest  settlement  is  Sydproven,  with  a 
population  of  901,  and  the  smallest,  Skansen, 
with  a  population  of  49.  The  interior  remains 
unknown  in  detail,  but  the  main  geographical 
features  are  understood.  Nearly  the  entire 
country  consists  of  a  plateau  from  2000  to  3000 
meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  means 
that  it  is  covered  by  a  thick,  permanent  coat  of 
snow  and  ice,  only  about  one-twenty-nfth  of  the 
surface  being  free  from  it  and  suitable  for  cul- 
tivation. Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  located  on 
the  coast  or  on  adjacent  islands.  The  trade  with 
Denmark  in  1925  consisted  of  3,271,000  kroner 
of  imports  and  7,192,000  kroner  of  exports.  The 
trade,  chiefly  in  seals,  sealskins,  fox  skins,  and 
oil  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Danish  Government.  At 
the  head  of  the  government  is  a  director  who  re- 
sides in  Copenhagen.  See  POLAE  RESEARCH. 

GRENADA,  gre-nii'da.  An  insular  possession 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Windward  group  of  the 
West  Indies.  Area,  133  square  miles;  population 
at  the  census  of  1921,  66,302;  estimated  in  De- 
cember, 1926,  71,621.  Grenada  includes  half  of 
the  Grenadine  Islands,  the  other  half  being  ad- 
ministered from  St.  Vincent.  The  capital  is  St. 
George  with  a  population  of  about  5000.  In  1926 
the  movement  of  population  was:  Births,  2402; 
deaths,  1460.  In  1926  there  were  58  government 
and  government-aided  schools  for  elementary  edu- 
cation with  11,731  pupils  and  one  secondary 
school.  The  chief  products  which  are  also  the 
chief  exports  are  cacao,  spices,  lime  juice,  cot- 
ton, and  cotton  seed.  The  production  of  sugar 
was  rapidly  increasing;  in  1926,  the  local  produc- 
tion of  rum  was  45,096  proof  gallons.  In  the 
same  year  the  revenue  was  £148,447  and  the 
expenditure,  £119,000.  The  exports  were  £447,401 
and  the  imports,  £386,483.  The  total  shipping 
entered  in  1926  was  453,802-  tons,  nearly  all  Brit- 
ish. The  colony  is  under  the  Governor  of  the 
Windward  group,  but  has  its  own  institutions. 
Governor  and  Commander-in-CMef  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  including  Grenada  in  1928,  Sir 
Frederick  Seton  James;  Colonial  Secretary  for 
Grenada,  H,  Ferguson. 

GREVILLE,  LEOPOLD  GUY  FJRANCIS  MAYNASD. 
See  WARWICK,  EAKL  or. 

GRIITIS,  THE  REV.  DE.  WILLIAM  ELLIOT. 
American  clergyman,  educator,  historian,  and 
lecturer  on  Japan,  died  at  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
February  5.  He  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
17,  1843.  He  served  with  the  Forty-fourth  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  in  the  Civil  War,  and  then 
entered  Rutgers  College,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1869.  After  one  year  of  study  at  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  he  accepted  an  appointment 
to  organize  schools,  on  the  American  model,  in 
Japan,  and  was  the  first  American  teacher  in 
regions  beyond  the  open  ports.  On  the  fall  of  the 


feudal  system  and  the  unification  of  the  Empire, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  physical 
sciences  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. 
He  prepared  the  New  Japan  Series  of  reading  and 
spelling  books  and  primers  for  Japanese  students 
in  the  English  language,  and  contributed  to  the 
Japanese  press  and  to  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  the  United  States  numerous  papers  of  im- 
portance 011  Japanese  affairs.  In  1874  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  where  he  finished  his 
theological  studies  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  in  1877  was  made  pastor  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  in 
1886,  of  the  Shawmut  Congregational  Church, 
Boston,  Mass.;  and  in  1893  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  After  1903  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  writing  and  lecturing.  He  made  a 
lifework  of  the  fostering  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Japan,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Emperor 
ana  was  decorated  for  the  third  time  with  the 
Order  of  the  Eising  Sun.  He  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Union  College  in  1884  and  that  of 
L.H.D.  from  Rutgers  College  in  1899.  Dr.  Grif- 
fis  left  a  long  list  of  books  dealing  with  Japan 
and  other  subjects;  among  them  were  The  Mi- 
kado's Empire  (1876);  Corea,  the  Hermit  Na- 
tion (1882);  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  Si® 
Nations  (1891);  Japan — Its  History,  Folklore, 
and  Art  (1892)  ;  Brave  Little  Holland  and  What 
She  taught  Us  (1894);  The  Religions  of  Japan 

(1895);  The  Pilgrims  in  Their  Three  Homes — 
England,  Holland,  and  America  (1898) ;  China's 
Story  in  Myth,  Legend,  Art,  and  Annals  (1910)  ; 
The  House  We  Live  In — Architect  and  Tenant 

(1914) ;  Bonnie  Scotland  and  What  We  Owe 
Her  (1916)  ;  Young  People's  History  of  the  Pil- 
grims (1920)  ;  Was  Brant  at  Wyoming®  (1921) ; 
The  Story  of  the  Walloons  (1924);  An  Ameri- 
can in  the  New  Italy  (1925),  and  a  series  of 
books  on  the  fairy  tales  of  various  nations.  He 
edited  Sawyer's  History  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  (1922),  and  Scheffer's  History  of  the 
Free  Churchmen  in  Holland  (1922). 

G-ROMER,  gro'mSr,  SAMUEL  DAVID.  American 
educator  and  lormer  president  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Porto  Rico,  died  August  26,  at  Kan- 
sas City.  He  was  born  at  McFall,  Mo.,  Sept. 
8,  1865,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  1889.  He  taught  history  and 
political  science  and  economics  at  the  Stan- 
berry  normal  school  in  Missouri  from  1891 
until  1904,  carrying  on  post-graduate  studies 
at  various  times  at  Chicago,  Harvard,  and 
Columbia.  He  served  as  commissioner  of  schools 
in  Gentry  County,  Missouri,  from  1893  until 
1897.  He  taught  history  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  1906,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  in  1906  and  1907,  being 
a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
of  Missouri  from  1903  until  1907.  On  July  1, 
1907,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  and  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  Porto  Rico,  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  Porto  Rican  Senate  from 
1910  until  1912.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  and  of  the  insular  board  of 
agriculture.  He  was  acting  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto 
Rico,  from  which  institution  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1913.  After  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1913  he  taught  rural  economics 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  in  1926  he 
became  professor  of  agricultural  economics  at 
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that  institution.  He  wrote  'The  Farmer  and  His 
Money,"  chap.  3,  in  the  HjnoyclopcGdia,  of  Farm 
Knowledge  (1918). 

GUADELOUPE,  ga'da-loop'.  A  French  insu- 
lar possession  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  in  the  West 
Indies,  consisting  of  two  islands  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel,  the  one  on  the  west  being 
Guadeloupe  proper  or  Basse-Terre,  and  the  one 
on  the  east,  Grand-Terre.  Combined  area,  532 
square  miles;  total  area,  including  five  small 
dependent  islands,  688  square  miles;  popula- 
tion in  1926,  243,243.  Basse-Terre  is  the  capital, 
with  a  population  of  8379;  chief  town,  Pointe- 
a-Pitre,  with  26,455  inhabitants. 

There  were  113  public  and  private  elementary 
schools  in  1926-27  with  364  teachers  and  18,- 
058  pupils.  For  higher  education  there  was  one 
lycee  with  464  pupils  and  a  secondary  course 
for  girls  at  Pointe-a-Pitre  with  322  pupils.  The 
chief  products  for  exports  are  cacao,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  rum.  For  local  consumption,  bananas, 
sweet  potatoes,  maize,  tobacco,  manioc,  and 
various  vegetables  are  produced.  In  1926  the 
imports  were  144,849,469  francs  and  the  ex- 
ports, 167,663,138  francs.  Kevenue  and  expendi- 
ture for  1927  balanced  at  29,018,596  francs;  the 
public  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1926,  was  499,078  francs. 
There  is  communication  with  France  by  means 
of  two  steamship  companies,  and  there  is  a 
wireless  station  at  Destrellan.  At  the  head  of 
the  Government  are  a  governor  and  an  elected 
council  and  the  colony  sends  to  the  French 
Parliament  at  Paris  one  senator  and  two  depu- 

The  tropical  hurricane  which  swept  over  the 
West  Indies  on  Sept.  12,  1928,  was  the  worst 
in  the  history  of  the  islands.  The  storm  burst 
upon  Pointe-a-Pitre  with  unprecedented  sud- 
denness and  the  wind  reached  terrific  velocity 
within  a  few  minutes.  Houses  were  wrecked,, 
trees  uprooted,  sailing  craft  sunk  or  demolished, 
electric,  telephone,  and  telegraph  wires  car- 
ried away,  and  the  streets  rilled  with  d£bris. 
Nine  hundred  persons  were  known  to  have  been 
killed,  thousands  injured,  and  practically  the 
entire  population  was  without  shelter.  The 
storm  reduced  the  sugar-cane  crop  of  Guade- 
loupe approximately  50  per  cent  below  normal 
(which  would  be  30,000  to  35,000  long  tons) 
and  destroyed  the  banana  and  coffee  crops,  shade 
trees  falling  upon  the  coffee  bushes,  causing 
considerable  damage.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
tilleries were  wiped  out  and  others  damaged. 
All  sugar  mills,  except  one,  sustained  severe 
damage  to  superstructures  and  machinery  and 
all  managers'  houses,  staff  quarters,  and  labor- 
ers' huts  were  destroyed.  A  moratorium  was 
declared.  The  islands'  economic  future  received 
a  serious  setback  and  total  damages  were  esti- 
mated between  300,000,000  and  500,000,000 
francs.  .  .  ,, 

GUA3VL,  gwam.  An  insular  possession  of  tne 
United  States,  situated  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Marianne  or  Marianna  Islands,  of  which  it 
is  the  largest  and  most  populous,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  a  distance  of  about  1500  miles  from 
Manila  and  5053  from  San  Francisco^  Area, 
210  square  miles;  population,  exclusive  of 
the  military  and  naval  establishments,  17,U1», 
on  June  30,  1927,  of  whom  15,944  were  classed 
as  natives.  Capital,  Agafia,  with  about  8500 
inhabitants.  In  1928,  the  school  registration  was 
3272  pupils.  Spanish  and  English  are  spoken  in 
addition  to  the  native  Ghamorro.  The  products 


of  the  island  include  cacao,  coffee,  copra,  corn, 
rice,  sugar,  sweet  potatoes,  and  timber.  The  ex- 
ports in  1927  amounted  to  $88,367  and  the 
imports  to  $415,936.  The  island  constitutes  an 
American  naval  station,  of  which  the  governor, 
appointed  by  the  President,  is  commander  of 
the  naval  station  and  military  governor  of  the 
island.  He  is  virtually  the  entire  government. 
Governor  in  1928,  Capt.  L.  S.  Shapley,  U.SJST. 
(appointed  Nov.  21,  1925). 

GUATEMALA,  gwa'ta-mala.  A  republic  of 
Central  America  lying  between  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  south  and  south- 
east of  Mexico.  Capital,  Guatemala  City. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  48,290  square  miles,  but  the  limits  have  been 
uncertain  on  account  of  boundary  disputes  and 
the  area  has  been  figured  as  low  as  42,353 
square  miles;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1920,  2,004,900;  estimated  in  1927,  2,- 
454,000.  The  populations  of  the  chief  cities  were: 
Guatemala  City,  115,928;  Totomcapan,  30,888; 
Coban,  26,774;  Chiquimula,  25,191;  Escuint- 
la,  20,574;  and  Quezaltenango,  30,125. 

EDUCATION.  It  was  stated  by  President  Cha- 
con in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  delivered 
on  Mar.  1,  1928,  that  the  total  enrollment  in 
the  schools  of  Guatemala  during  the  year  1927 
was  113,308  and  the  average  attendance  105,- 
993,  a  figure  considerably  larger  than  in  form- 
er years.  Schools  numbered  3297,  of  which  2736 
were  national  primary  schools  and  506  private 
institutions  of  learning.  The  school  personnel 
numbered  3430  teachers.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  education,  in  1928 
there  were  50  schools  above  the  primary 
grade  with  an  enrollment  of  3278  and  an  average 
attendance  of  2775.  The  various  schools  of  the 
University  had  an  enrollment  of  645. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
source  of  wealth  in  Guatemala.  The  economic 
well-being  of  the  country  is  directly  and  almost 
wholly  dependent  upon  its  coffee,  which,  because 
of  its  mildness  and  high  quality,  has  an  en- 
viable reputation  and  commands  generally  high 
prices.  The  comparatively  limited  annual  pro- 
duction assures  a  steady  market  and  any  in- 
crease in  the  world's  demand  for  mild  coffee 
results  immediately  in  higher  prices  but  not 
necessarily  in  increased  production  which  is 
relatively  inelastic.  The  average  export  from 
1921  to*1027  was  960,000  quintals.  The  1926- 

27  crop,  which  amounted  to  88,184,000  pounds, 
was  one  of  the  largest  ever  produced  and  brought 
exceptionally  high  prices.  The  bulk  of  the  1927- 

28  crop  was  also  exported  in  1927,  thus  account- 
ing for  the  record  exports.  Production  in  1927- 
28   was  estimated  at  about  82,000,000   pounds. 
Another  important  crop  is  sugar.  Sugar  produc- 
tion   was    33,000    tons    in    1926-27    and    was 
estimated   at   30,500   tons    for    1927-28.    Other 
crops  are  rice,  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes.  There 
are  about  1,300,000  acres  of  forests.  Mahogany 
and  dyewoods  are  produced  to  some  extent^  In 
1926    there   were   260,300   cattle,    51,400   swine, 
98,000   sheep,  16,500  goats,   and  54,700  horses. 
Mica  and  gold  are  the  only  minerals  prodded 
commercially  in  the  country.  Aside .from  coffee- 
cleaning  plants  and  sugar  mills,  factories  are 
small   and  manufacture   cigars   and  cigarettes, 
cotton  cloth  and  hosiery,  soap,  candles,  shoes, 
furniture,  and  glass  bottles;  there  are  also  dis- 
tilleries   and    bottling    works,    planing    mills, 
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machine  shops,  tanneries,  and  ice  and  electric 
plants. 

COMMERCE.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  Guate- 
mala for  1927  was  valued  at  58,947,311  quet- 
zales  (1  quetzal  equals  $1),  exports  amounting 
to  33,915,225  quetzales,  and  imports  to  25,- 
032,086  quetzales,  thus  producing  a  favorable 
trade  balance  of  8,883,139  quetzales.  The  follow- 
ing figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  great 
development  of  commerce  during  the  years  1921- 
1927: 


Year 


Exports 


Imports 
Quetzales 

-Tool  12,130,890.00        13,616,438.00 

1922 11,977,039,00        10,751,659.00 

1923*"        14,743,323.00        13,763,497.00 

-1924  24,491,535,00        18,271,257.00 

1925 '.*;.: 29,661,953.00    23,393,874.00 

1926 '  28,978,037.00        26,601,588.00 

!927*.  *.!"." 33,915,225.00        25,032,086.43 

In  1927  coffee  shipments  amounted  to  112,- 
700,000  pounds,  valued  at  28,568,289  quetzales, 
or  84.2  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  an  increase 
of  about  4  per  cent  over  1926.  Banana  ex- 
ports were  second  in  importance,  6,021,978 
bunches,  valued  at  3,010,989  quetzales,  having 
been  shipped.  Of  the  total  imports,  13,968,000 
quetzales5  worth,  or  about  56  per  cent,  were 
supplied  by  the  United  States,  14.1  per  cent  by 
Germany,  11.8  per  cent  by  Great  Britain,  and 
2.8  per  cent  by  France.  According  to  data  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury  for  1928,  an  increase  of  ^  1,255,- 
346  quetzales  was  shown  in  import  duties  col- 
lected during  the  fiscal  year  1927-28  over  the 
collections  of  the  previous  year.  The  respec- 
tive figures  were  5,344,654  quetzales  for  1926- 
27  and  6,600,000  for  1927-28.  The  export  duties 
during  the  same  years  were  2,237,469  quetzales 
for  1926-27  and  2,200,000  for  1927-28. 

FINANCE.  According  to  a  message  of  the 
President  to  the  National  Assembly,  ordinary 
revenues  and  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1927,  totaled  $12,411,000  and 
$12,259,000,  respectively.  The  purchase  of  the 
Government's  share  in  the  Banco  Central  de 
Guatemala  amounting  to  $500,000  was  included 
in  the  expenditures.  Import  duties  were  by  far 
the  most  important  source  of  governmental  in- 
come, totaling  $5,344,654.  Ordinary  revenues 
during  the  calendar  year  1927  were  stated  to 
have  amounted  to  $13,115,000.  In  October,  1927, 
the  Government  effected  a  settlement  of  the 
deferred  interest  of  the  English  debt;  it  agreed 
to  issue  bonds  totaling  £844,603.  An  agreement 
was  also  made  to  fund  the  debt  owed  to  the 
International  Railways  of  Central  America  by 
a  bond  issue  of  $2,515,000.  In  July,  1927,  an 
issue  of  bonds  for  the  completion  of  the  Los 
Altos"  Railway  totaling  $1,950,000  was  authoriz- 
ed. The  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  Dec.  31, 
1927,  was  approximately  $21,665,000,  of  which 
$14,818,000  was  foreign  debt,  floated  partly  in 
England  and  party  in  the  United  States.  Public 
revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1928-29  were  calcu- 
lated "with  severity"  at  12,500,000  quetzales. 
Expenditures  were  fixed  at  the  same  amount, 
thus  representing  an  increase  of  1,500,000  quet- 
zales as  compared  with  the  budget  for  1927- 
28. 

COMMUHIOATIONS.  The  only  railroad  of  im- 
portance in  Guatemala  is  the  International  Rail- 
ways of  Central  America,  which  in  1927  operat- 
ed 638  miles  of  line,  carried  2,747,000  passengers 


and  879,000  tons  of  freight,  and  had  gross  re- 
ceipts of  $7,012,190.  In  September,  1928,  it 
was  announced  that  the  junction  of  the  Sal- 
vadorean and  Guatemalan  branches  of  the  In- 
ternational Railways  of  Central  America  was 
expected  to  be  completed  early  in  1929.  Rail 
was  laid  to  a  point  approximately  five  kilo- 
meters beyond  Metapan,  and  was  ready  for 
operation.  Whether  or  not  the  through  line  to 
Puerto  Barrios  could  be  operated  as  soon  as 
completed  was  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Even 
though  constructed  it  would  be  necessary  to 
allow  the  line  to  settle  and,  as  the  rainy  season 
begins  early  in  May,  it  was  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  new  line  would  present  many  diffi- 
culties such  as  slides  and  washouts.  It  was, 
therefore,  possible  that  the  new  line  might  not 
be  regularly  operated  until  after  the  rainy 
season  of  1929  (May-November).  The  impor- 
tance of  the  junction  of  the  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala lines  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The 
time  to  Europe  and  to  Atlantic  coast  points  of 
the  United  States  will  be  shortened  greatly  for 
both  freight  and  passengers,  as  compared  with 
the  time  required  over  the  present  route  via 
the  Panama  Canal.  In  1926  the  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered,  1,723,757  tons;  of  vessels  cleared, 
1,703,132  tons. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  president  elected  for  six  years  and  legisla- 
tive power  in  a  National  Assembly,  consisting 
of  representatives  elected  for  four  years,  and 
a  council  of  state  of  13  members,  part  of  whom 
are  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  and  part 
appointed  by  the  President.  President  in  1928, 
Lazaro  Chac6"n.  The  National  Assembly  on  Mar. 
24,  1928  elected  Gen.  Mauro  de  Le6n,  First 
Designate,  Rudolfo  E.  Sandoval,  Second  Desig- 
nate, and  Col.  Baudilio  Santos,  Third  Designate. 
The  designates  succeeded  to-  the  presidency  in 
the  order  named,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  during 
the  presidential  term,  holding  office  only  until 
a  new  president  can  be  elected  in  a  special 
election. 

For  an  account  of  the  boundary  dispute  with 
Honduras,  consult  the  historical  paragraphs 
in  the  article  on  HONDURAS.  In  the  fall,  accord- 
ing to  the  press,  the  activities  of  the  opposition 
groups  in  the  country  caused  the  virtual  estab- 
lishment of  martial  law  for  a  period  of  five 
months  by  President  Chac6n. 

G-UEBBEBO,  g£-ra'r5,  MARIA  (MARIA  GUEB- 
EEKO  DE  J>IAZ  Dfi  MENDOZA).  Spanish  actress,  died 
January  23.  She  was  one  of  the  foremost  actresses 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  world  and  appeared 
with  success  in  the  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
Calderon,  and  others,  in  Latin,  America  and  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  her  own  land.  She 
made  many  tours  in  South  America,  Central 
America,  and  Cuba,-  her  company  was  so  success- 
ful in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  that  she  built 
her  own  theatre  there.  She  played  in  New  York 
in  1926  and  1927.  Her  husband,  the  Duke  of 
Balazoto,  also  appeared  with  success  on  the 
stage,  in  the  company  of  his  wife.  She  was 
called  sometimes  "the  Sarah  Bernhardt  of 
Spain." 

G-TTEBBY,  THE  RIGHT  REV.  WILLIAM  ALEX- 
ANDER. American,  clergyman,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  South  Carolina,  died  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.j  June  9,  from  a  gunshot  wound 
inflicted  by  an  apparently  demented  clergyman, 
who  then  killed  himself.  Bishop  Guerry  was 
bom  in.  Clarendon  County,  South  Carolina,  July 
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7,  1861,  and  was  educated  at  tlie  Porter  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  at  the 
University  of  the  South.  He  received  his 
A.M.  degree  in  1884  and  his  B.D.  in  1891. 
He  became  a  deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  1889  and  a  priest  in  1890,  and  held 
charges  at  Florence,  Marion,  and  Darlington, 
S.  C.,  1888-93,  before  becoming  chaplain  and 
professor  of  homiletics  at  the  University  of  the 
South.  He  was  consecrated  coadjutor  bishop  of 
South  Carolina  in  1907  and  bishop  in  1908. 
From  1917  to  1926  he  was  president  of  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Social  Service,  Province 
IV.  He  was  especially  active  in  church  work 
among  the  negroes.  He  published  tracts  on 
baptism  and  on  marriage,  reprinted  from  The 
Living  Church. 

(HTGrGKEHHEIM,  JOHN  SIMON,  FELLOWSHIPS. 
See  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES, 

GUGGENHEIM  FOUNDATION,  See  AERO- 
NAUTICS. 

GUGGIAKI,  JOSE  P.  President  of  Paraguay, 
See  PAKAGUAY. 

GULICK,  MRS.  CHARLOTTE  VETTER.  American 
sociologist  and  founder  of  the  Campfire  Girls, 
died  at  South  Casco,  Me.,  July  28.  She  was 
born  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Dec.  12,  1865,  and  studied 
at  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  Brury 
College,  Springfield,  Mo.  She  then  studied  for 
a  year  at  Wellesley  College,  and,  after  her 
marriage  in  1887  to  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick 
(1865-1918),  sociologist  and  advocate  of  out- 
door life,  she  studied  medicine  for  a  year  to 
aid  her  husband  in  his  contemplated  work  as 
a  medical  missionary.  That  purpose  was  aban- 
doned and  they  moved  to  Springfield,  Mass., 
to  take  up  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  work  in  which  Dr. 
Gulick  was  to  become  distinguished.  While  Mrs. 
Gulick  was  actively  associated  with  her  husband 
in  several  movements  and  also  had  independent 
interests,  her  most  prominent  activity  was  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  ^  the  ^  Campfire 
Girls  of  America,  an  organization  similar  to 
the  Girl  Scouts.  In  the  World  War  Dr. '  and 
Mrs.  Gulick  went  to  France  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
She  was  a  pioneer  in  the  advocacy  of  sex  in- 
struction for  children,  and  wrote  Emergencies 
for  the  Gulick  hygiene  series,  besides  numerous 
articles  for  women's  and  child-study  magazines. 

GUMPPENBEKG,  HAOTS  FREIHEER  VON. 
German  author  and  journalist,  died  March  29. 
He  was  born  at  Landshut,  Bavaria,  Dec.  4,  1866, 
and,  moving  to  Munich,  he  attended  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  University.  He  worked  on  vari- 
ous newspapers,  at  one  time  editing  the  Han- 
nover Kurier.  He  wrote  a  psychological  novel, 
Der  funfte  Prophet,  which  appeared  in  1895, 
and  later  published  a  collection  of  poems  and 
produced  several  comedies,  including:  Munoh- 
hausena  Antwort  (1910)';  and  Der  Pinsel  Tings 
(1914).  He  also  wrote  historical  plays,  notably: 
K&rig  Konrad  I  (1904) ;  and  Zonig  Eeinrich  I 
(1904).  Two  of  his  books,  Qrundlagen  der  uns- 
sensohaftlichen  Philosophie  (1903);  and  PhUoso- 
phie  und  OJckultismus  (1921)  were  translated 
into  Swedish  and  French.  Die  elf  Scharfrichter 
(1901)  and  Uberdramen  (1902)  were  written 
under  the  pen  name,  Jodok. 

GUY,  WILLIAM  EVANS.  American  mining 
engineer  and  railroad  "builder,  died  at  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  July  24.  He  was  born  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  Dec.  22,  1844,  and  was  educated  at 
Miami  University,  Princeton,  University,  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  the  Freiberg  School  of  Mines,  and 


the  College  de  France;  he  left  the  last-named  in- 
stitution in  1869.  In  1862  he  served  in  the  Civil 
War  in  the  Eighty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry.  After 
a  year,  1870-71,  in  mining  engineering  in  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Guy  became  assistant  geologist  of 
the  Missouri  State  Geological  Survey,  1872. 
Then  he  helped  in  the  founding  of  the  St.  Louis 
Bolt  &  Iron  Company,  of  which  he  was  an  of- 
ficer, 1872-81;  in  the  meantime  he  organized 
and  was  president  of  the  Tudor  Iron  Works, 
which  absorbed  the  former  company.  In  1879 
he  took  a  degree  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School. 
He  organized,  built,  and  was  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  Eastern  Bail  way  Company,  1889- 
95,  and  was  the  organizer  and  president  of  the 
Madison  Coal  Company,  1889-99.  He  also  or- 
ganized, and  became  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis,  Peoria  &  Northern 
Ky.  until  1899,  when  it  became  part  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  system.  Two  other  railroads  which 
he  built  were  the  St.  Louis  Valley  and  the  St. 
Louis  &  Gulf,  absorbed,  respectively,  by  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  the  Frisco  systems.  He  retired 
from  active  business  in  1913.  Mr.  Guy  was  for 
twenty  years  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Civil  Service  Kefonn  Association, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of 
Science,  the  Archaeological  Society,  and  the  Ka- 
tional  Forestry  Association.  Westminster  College 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.LX  in  1917. 

GtTYOT,  YVES.  French  politician,  economist, 
and  publicist,  died  at  Paris,  February  21.  He 
was  born  at  Dinan,  France,  in  1843,  and  was 
educated  at  Rennes.  After  work  as  a  journal- 
ist and  service  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
public  works  in  the  Tirard  ministry  (1889) 
and  retained  this  portfolio  in  the  Freycinet 
ministry  (1890-92).  He  became  known  as  a 
champion  of  commercial  and  industrial  free- 
dom and  an  opponent  of  protection  and  of 
Socialism,  especially  of  the  government  owner- 
ship theory,  it.  Guyot  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  as  a 
defender  of  the  accused  man.  His  literary  out- 
put, chiefly  in  the  form  of  contributions  to 
economic  and  statistic  periodicals  and  the  trans- 
actions of  learned  societies,  was  enormous.  He 
was  well  known  in  England,  where  he  lectured 
frequently  in  English,  In  1904  he  visited  the 
United  States  and  was  received  cordially,  as 
he  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  European  sup- 
porters of  America,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  At  one  time  he  wrote  regularly 
for  the  economic  press  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  In  association  with  A.  Raffalo- 
Titch,  he  published  Dictionnaire  du  Commerce, 
de  I'lndustrie,  et  de  la  Banque*  His  works  in- 
clude tftudes  sur  les  Doctrines  Societies  du  Uhns- 
tainisme  (2d  ed.,  1881) ;  La  B^ence  £oonomique 
(2d  ed.,  1887)  j  La  Tyrannie  Soowhfte  1893) ; 
Les  Conflits  du  Travail  et  lour  Sotofoo*  (1903) ; 
Le  Commerce  (1908);  La  aestion  par  VAtot 
(1913*  translated  and  published  in  Hew  York 
City  in  1914  as  Where  and  WJ»  JWHo  Owwsr- 
Sh4  Has  Failed) ;  ItfnAirtrfc  et  les  Indmtrwls 

GYMNASTICS.  The  national  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  gymnastic  championships  were  held 
under  the  aSpices  of  the  Swiss  Turn  Verem, 
Union  City,  H.  J,  the  individual  winners i  in 
the  various  events  being:  Afl-aromd,  Alfred 
Jochim,  Swiss  Turn  Verein;  long  horse,  -K. 
Bohemian  Gymnastic  Association; 
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side  horse,  Alfred  Jochim;  parallel  bars,  Al- 
fred JocMm;  horizontal  bar,  Alfred  Jochim; 
tumbling,  William  Hermann,  Philadelphia  5  club 
swinging  Raiy  Butcher,  Hew  Yonk  Athletic 
Association;  rope  climbing,  John  R.  Waterman, 
United  States  Navy. 

Princeton  University  won  the  intercollegiate 
championship,  the  victors  in  the  several  events 
being:  All-around,  F.  Davidson,  Chicago;  hori- 
zontal bar,  F.  Davidson;  side  horse,  W.  Thomp- 
son, United  States  Navy  Academy;  parallel 
bars,  F.  Falkner,  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy; flying  rings,  R.  Snively,  Princeton;  tumb- 
ling, W.  Hobson,  Dartmouth;  rope  climbing,  K. 
Russell,  Dartmouth. 

See  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

GYPSUM.  The  production  of  gypsum  in  the 
United  States  in  1927  was  characterized  by 
diversification  of  products,  stabilization  of  the 
enterprises  engaged  therein,  and  stabilization  of 
the  demand.  According  to  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines>  the  quantity  of 
crude  gypsum  mined  in  the  United  States  in 
1927  was  5,3463888  short  tons,  or  a  decrease  of 
288,553  tons,  which,  compared  with  1926,  was 
a  decrease  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  of  gypsum  and 
gypsum  products  declined  during  1927,  espe- 
cially for  wall  board,  block,  and  plaster,  in 
some  markets  as  much  as  2#  per  cent  under 
prices  for  1926,  but  only  5  to  8  per  cent  when 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  taken  into  consid- 
eration. The  principal  reason  for  the  decline 
in  prices  was  the  competition  in  a  market  which 
did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  production  capacity  in  the  industry,  which 
according  to  some  estimates  was  25  per  cent, 
whereas  building  activity  was  not  as  great  as 
in  1926.  The  result  was  that  plants  operated  at 
about  65  per  cent  of  their  capacity,  the  total 
number  in  operation  being  60,  or  one  more 
than  during  1926.  As  in  the  previous  year,  Hew 
York  led  in  the  production  of  crude  gypsum, 
with  an  output  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
quantity  mined  in  the  United  States,  while 
Iowa  ranked  second.  The  total  value  of  sales 
in  1927  was  $42,174,454,  as  compared  with  $46,- 
721,219  in  1926.  Gypsum  imports  showed  an 
increase  over  1926  in  quantity  but  a  consider- 
able decrease  in  value,  the  total  imports  being 
828,619  short  tons,  valued  at  $1,167,581,  of 
which  Canada  furnished  757,785  tons.  Mexico, 
which  ranked  second,  was  the  source  of  the  supply 
of  gypsum  rock  for  an  American  plant  in  south- 
ern California.  Of  the  imports,  about  586,000 
tons  were  sold  calcined  and  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gypsum  plasters.  Production  of 
gypsum  in  Canada  reached  a  new  high  record, 
exceeding  1,000,000  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  industry,  when  1,063,117  short 
tons,  valued  at  $3,251,015  were  produced,  in 
response  to  an  increased  demand  from  American 
plants.  Canadian  output  came  principally  from 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  and 
Ontario. 

GYPSY  MOTH.  See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

HAGUE    TBIBTJNAIi.     See    ARBITRATION, 


HAIGr,  EAB3C.  (DOUGLAS  HAIG).  British  sol- 
dier, Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  Army 
in  the  World  War  from  1915  until  the  close  of 
the  War,  died  at  London,  January  30.  He  was 
b^rn  ia  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  June  19,  1861.  He 
was  educated  at  Clifton  and  at  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  He  joined  the  army  in  1885  and 


served  with  the  Seventh  Hussars  in  the  Sudan, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  Kitchener's 
famous  march  on  Khartoum.  He  took  part  in 
the  fight  at  Atbara,  and  on  the  final  advance 
on  Omdurman  and  Khartoum  in  1898  and  was 
mentioned  in  dispatches  and  received  the  Brit- 
ish Medal,  the  Khedive's  Medal,  and  promotion 
to  brevet  major.  In  the  following  year  he  saw 
service  with  the  cavalry  in  Natal,  and  there 
came  into  close  contact  with  a  man  with  whom 
he  was  to  be  associated  in  the  World  War — 
General  French,  later  Lord  French  of  Ypres. 
He  was  chief  of  staff  to  French  in  the  series  of 
operations  around  Colesburg  which  preceded  the 
close  of  the  Boer  War.  He  commanded  a  group 
of  columns  in  1901-02  and  for  his  services  in 
South  Africa  he  was  made  an  aide-de-camp  to 
the  King  and  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brevet  colonel,  and  re- 
ceived the  Queen's  Medal  with  seven  clasps  and 
the  King's  Medal. 

Haig  was  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  the 
Seventeenth  Lancers,  1901-03,  and  inspector 
general  of  cavalry  in  India,  1903-06.  He  was 
promoted  to  major  general  in  1904  and  to 
lieutenant-general  in  1910.  In  1909  he  became, 
as  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal  Victorian 
Order,  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 

The  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  August, 
1914,  found  Haig  in  the  office  of  director  of 
military  training  at  the  War  Office.  He  prepared 
and  sent  to  the  front  the  first  British  troops 
in  France,  the  "Old  Coutemptibles,"  as  they 
were  called  afterwards  because  the  Kaiser  re- 
ferred to  them  as  the  "contemptible  little  Brit- 
ish army."  They  were  commanded  by  Sir  John 
French.  It  was  not  long  before  French  sent  to 
London  an  urgent  call  for  Haig,  and  he  went 
into  active  service  as  commander  of  the  first 
of  the  two  corps  of  the  army.  In  the.  retreat 
from  Mons  to  Ypres,  Haig  commanded  the  van 
and  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Marne 
and  ,the  Aisne.  French  singled  him  out  for 
praise  for  his  "skillful,  bold,  and  decisive"  han- 
dling of  his  forces. 

The  military  critics  also  found  much  to  com- 
mend in  Haig's  leadership,  in  both  offense  and 
defense.  In  October,  1915,  he  fought  the  great- 
est battle  the  British  Army  had  ever  engaged 
in,  the  struggle  at  Ypres.  After  the  retirement 
from  Belgium  in  1915,  Sir  Douglas  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  First  Army,  one  of  the 
two  into  which  the  reorganized  British  forces 
were  divided.  In  the  important  battles  of  Neuve 
Chapelle,  Festubert,  and  Loos,  which  followed, 
he  won  anew  the  right  to  be  named  as  suc- 
cessor of  French  in  the  supreme  command  of 
the  British  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France  and 
Flanders  when  the  former  commander-in-chief 
retired,  in  December,  1915.  Haig  remained  in 
command  until  the  close  of  the  War  and  gave 
loyal  support  and  close  coQperation  to  Marshal 
Foch  after  the  French  general  took  over  the 
direction  of  the  Allied  forces  in  March,  1918.  On 
Apr,  12,  1918,  Haig  issued  his  famous  <ebacks  to 
the  wall"  order  (dated  the  day  before),  in  which 
he  lauded  the  British  resistance  to  the  great 
German  advance  and  urged  all  ranks  of  the 
British  Army  to  fight  on  to  the  end.  Until  the 
day  of  the  Armistice,  Foch  lent  an  attentive  ear 
to  the  plans  of  Haig  for  the  use  of  the  British. 

After  the  War,  Haig  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  welfare  of  the  ex-soldiers,  who  were 
devoted  to  him.  From  1919  to  1920  he  was  field 
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marshal  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
Great  Britain.  Many  high  offices  were  suggest- 
ed for  him,  but  he  preferred  to  work  in  aid 
of  the  war  veterans  and  their  families.  Honors 
of  all  kinds,  military  and  civil,  were  accorded 
to  him.  Twelve  universities  gave  him  honorary 
degrees,  including  Oxford,  where  his  old  col- 
lege, Brasenose,  had  already  made  him  an 
honorary  fellow.  He  had  been  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Thistle  (the  highest  Scottish  order)  in 
1917,  the  year  of  his  promotion  to  field  marshal, 
and  in  June,  1919,  he  received  the  high  distinc- 
tion of  membership  in  the  Order  of  Merit.  All 
the  Allied  nations  conferred  on  him  their  most 
exalted  honors.  On  Aug.  6,  1919,  the  House  of 
Commons  voted  to  him  a  grant  of  £100,000,  and 
soon  thereafter  Sir  Douglas  Haig  became  Earl 
Haig,  Viscount  Dawick  and  Baron  Haig  of 
Bemersyde.  The  name  "Bemersyde"  is  that  of 
his  ancestral  home  in  Scotland;  in  1921  a  popu- 
lar subscription  of  nearly  $1,500,000  purchased 
for  Earl  Haig  the  estates  of  Bemersyde.  See 
Lord  Haig,  by  Sir  George  Arthur  (London, 
Heineman,  1928). 

HAIL  IJSrSTJBAKCE.  See  INSURANCE. 

HAITI,  ha'te.  A  West  Indian  republic  com- 
prising the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Haiti 
or  Santo  Domingo,  the  other  part  comprising 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Capital,  Port-au- 
Prince.  See  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

ABEA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  10,204  to  11,072 
square  miles;  population,  estimated,  Jan.  1, 
1927,  2,300,000  excluding  3000  foreign  white 
residents  and  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  stationed  there  in  conform- 
ance  with  the  treaty  of  1915.  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Kegroes,  but  there  is  a  large 
number  of  mulattoes,  who  are  descended  from 
the  former  French  settlers.  The  language  is  a 
dialect  of  French  known  as  Creole  French.  The 
capital,  Port-au-Prince,  has  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 12 5,000  -,  Cape  Hai'tien,  about  22,- 


and  prices.  Successful  experiments  have  been 
conducted  by  American  capital  in  connection 
with  the  growing  of  sisal.  Mineral  resources 
are  considerable  although  undeveloped.  They 
include  copper,  coal,  and  iron,  for  the  working 
of  which  some  concessions  have  been  granted; 
also  gold,  silver,  antimony,  tin,  sulphur,  kaolin, 
limestone,  porphyry,  nickel,  and  gypsum.  There 
are  two  sugar  mills,  a  logwood  factory,  a  cotton- 
seed oil  plant,  and  a  number  of  smaller  manu- 
facturing plants  supplying  local  requirements. 
Among  the  minor  products  manufactured  in 
Haiti,  of  little  commercial  importance  but  typi- 
cal of  domestic  life,  are  baskets,  ropes,  fish 
nets,  and  hammocks. 

COMMERCE.  The  distribution  of  the  foreign 
trade  resulted  in  a  favorable  balance  of  $2,- 
418,989  in  1927-28  (Oct.  1,  1927  Sept.  1, 
1928)  as  compared  with  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  $452,232  in  1926-27.  The  favorable  trade 
balance  had  not  been  exceeded  in  a  normal  y^ear 
and  only  once,  in  1918-1919,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  receivership.  The  total  value  of  the 
foreign  commerce  in  1927-28  was  §42,915,502. 
an  increase  of  $11,865,094,  or  about  38  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  trade,  ex- 
ports amounted  to  $22,667,246  as  compared  with 
$15,299,088  in  1926-27  and  imports  to  $20,- 
248,256  as  against  $15,751,320  in  the  previous 
year.  A  considerable  recession  of  business  was 
felt  in  1926-27,  but  the  1927-28  trade  was  also 
10  per  cent  above  that  of  1925-26  and  nearly 
as  far  above  that  of  1924-25,  two  years  which 
were  generally  regarded  as  very  favorable.  The 
expansion  of  trade  in  1928  was  largely  the 
result  of  an  exceptional  yield  of  coffee  that  found 
a  ready  market  at  remunerative  prices.  The 
dominant  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
import  trade  was  maintained  in  1928,  imports 
from  that  source  amounting  to  $15),246,508, 
or  75.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  France  was  the 
leading  market  for  exports  taking  49,7  per  cent 
of  the  total. 


EXPOBTS  OF  HAITI'S  MAJOR  PRODUCTS 


Product 

1926- 
Efloa 
28,692,984 

-27 
Value 
$11,384,394 
1,461,914 
118,293 
61,313. 
517,841 
680,547 
336,186 
150,229 

122,755 
2,787 
54,690 
20,007 
538,363 

1927-88 
KUos                  Yafae 
41.146,804        $17,916,462 
4,427,337             2,001,520 
787,149                  28,823 
6,415,465                144,811 
36,361,678                706,968 
12,016,554                650,242 
2,393,486                445,548 
660,505                126,012 

210,656                142,126 
14,932                     5,811 
73,485                  29,375 
603,794                  17,411 
......                452,137 

4,900,945 

4,746,216 

5,365,216 

28,084,183 

9,841,398 

1,629,979 

^3*           ........ 

787,827 

TT  A   H    ft  TI  A  *  sici'n  R 

fin   t  Tr*    «            .1-1 

182,180 

7,722 

145,886 

Lignum-vitee     

698,804 

Total     

15,299,088 

22,667.246 

000;  Cayes,  12,000;  Gonaives,  10,000;  and  Port- 
des-Paix,  5000. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  instruction,  is  free  and 
has  been  compulsory  since  1910.  In  1926-27  there 
were  1060  schools  with  71,503  pupils  enrolled. 
In  recent  years  the  rural  schools  have  been  much 
improved.  Secondary  education  is  provided  by 
national  lyc&es  and  by  private  institutions.  The 
University  of  Haiti  was  established  in  1921. 

PBODUCTION,  ETC.  Haiti  is  preponderantly  agri- 
cultural. Coffee,  cotton,  logwood,  sugar,  and 
cacao  are  exported  in  considerable  volume,  but 
prosperity  follows  the  trend  of  coffee  production 


FINANCE.  As  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
are  derived  almost  entirely  from  business  (about 
90  per  cent  from  customs  collections  alone), 
the  year  1927-28  naturally  made  a  favorable 
showing  and  resulted  in  an  appreciable  strength- 
ening of  Haiti's  financial  position.  Revenues  of 
$10,100,955  constituted  a  record  and  after  al- 
lowing for  disbursements  of  $8,632,263,  left  a 
surplus'  of  $1,468,692.  The  budget  for  1928-29 
provided  for  revenues  of  £7,900,000  gourdes  (of 
which  customs  duties  supplied  33,600,000 
gourdes)  and  expenditures  of  37,898,486  gour- 
des. The  chief  item  of  expenditure  was  service 
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on  tlie  public  debt  which  amounted  to  12,528,- 
885  gourdes.  On  Sept  30,  1928,  the  gross-  public 
debt  stood  at  $18,887,623  as  compared  with  $19,- 
951,371  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1926-27, 
a  reduction  of  $1,053,748.  In  the  same  period 
the  unobligated  cash  reserve  in  the  treasury 
showed  a  large  increase  as  a  result  of  the 
budgetary  surplus. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1926  there  were  158 
miles  of  railway  line,  all  privately  owned.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  was  301,949  and 
gross  receipts  were  $205,500.  There  were  92 
postal  stations  in  1926-27,  3,131,000  pieces  of 
mail  were  handled,  and  gross  receipts  were  $57,- 
000.  In  the  same  year  there  were  1490  miles 
of  telegraph  wire,  80,000  messages  were  sent, 
and  gross  receipts  were  $35,200,  There  were  also 
4608  miles  of  telephone  wire,  1556  telephone  in- 
struments, and  gross  receipts  of  $79,800. 

GOVEENMEWT.  The  constitution  as  adopted  by 
the  people  on  June  12,  1918,  provides  for  a 
National  Assembly  to  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  [Representatives.  This  body  has  never 
been  elected.  Instead,  the  legislative  functions 
are  carried  on  by  the  Council  of  State,  consist- 
ing of  21  members  appointed  by  the  president 
and  holding  office  at  his  pleasure  and  apportion- 
ed among  the  several  departments,  who  were 
supposed  to  act  until  the  president  fixed  the 
date  for  the  election  of  the  Assembly.  As  he 
had  never  done  so,  this  body  still  functioned  at 
the  end  of  1928.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
president  elected  for  four  years  by  the  Council 
of  State.  He  acts  through  a  ministry  of  five 
members.  The  President  in  1928  was  Louis 
Borno,  who  was  elected  April  10,  1922,  and  re- 
elected  April  10,  1926. 

HISTOBY.  Thirteen  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  1918,  submitted  to  popular  vote  on 
Jan.  10,  1928,  after  having  been  approved  by 
the  Council  of  State,  were  ratified  by  a  large 
majority.  The  most  important  one  dealt  with 
the  election  of  the  president  and  stipulated  that 
his  term  of  office  should  be  six,  instead  of  four, 
years  and  that  he  should  be  ineligible  to  suc- 
ceed himself.  In  the  spring  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Haiti,  Hannibal  Price,  who  had 
been  appointed  in  1925,  was  recalled  by  the 
State  Department  at  Washington. 

HALDA3O1,  hal'dan,  THE  B.T.  HON.  RICHABD 
BTJEDON.  British  statesman  and  philosopher,  died 
August  19,  at  Cloan,  Aucherarder,  Scotland.  He 
was  born  at  Cloan,  July  30,  1856,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  among-  other  honors,  he  received  the  Gray 
and  Ferguson  scholarships  in  philosophy  in 
1876.  He  continued  his  study  of  German  philoso- 
phy at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Studying 
law,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  1879,  and  practiced  under  Davey  in  the 
Chancery  Courts.  In  1890  he  became  Queen's 
council,  and  by  1894  the  extent  of  his  work 
forced  him  to  specialise,  so  that  he  was  success- 
ful before  the  higher  courts.  Lord  Haldane,  who 
was  a  Liberal,  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  Haddingtonshire  in  1885,  being  re- 
peatedly returned  until  1911.  He  served  as  the 
Gifford  lecturer  in  natural  theology  at  St, 
Andrews  University  from  1902  until  1904.  He 
was  appointed  minister  of  war  in  1905,  when 
the  Liberal  party  canine  into  power,  and,  having 
studied  army  administration  at  the  Berlin  War 
Office,  he  commenced  a  reorganization  of  the 
military  forces,  establishing  the  newly  created 


General  Staff  in  1906,  and  developing  his  plan 
for  the  concentration  of  the  reserve  forces  in 
1908.  The  detailed  organization  which  he  had 
accomplished  before  he  left  the  War  Office  to 
become  Lord  Chancellor  in  1912  made  possible 
the  swift  transportation  of  troops  at  the  outset 
of  the  World  War  in  1914.  Lord  Haldane,  how- 
ever, did  not  at  the  time  receive  the  credit  later 
accorded  him  for  his  achievement.  Instead,  he 
was  violently  criticized  because  it  was  thought 
that  his  admiration  for  Germany  had  caused 
him  to  underestimate  the  imminent  danger  of 
war,  and  to  advise  insufficient  preparation  on 
his  return  from  an  armament  limitation  con- 
ference at  Berlin  in  1912.  He  held  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  until  he  was  excluded  _  at  the 
formation  of  the  first  coalition  ministry  in  1915. 
The  Liberal  party,  to  which  he  had  belonged, 
having  changed  character,  Lord  Haldane  joined 
the  Labor  party,  and  in  1924,  when  that  party 
came  into  office,  he  again  became  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, being  the  only  member  of  the  _  Government 
with  previous  experience  in  the  cabinet.  He  was 
not  accepted  thoroughly,  however,  by  the  ma- 
jority of  this  party,  and  he  in  turn  not  being 
able  to  accept  thoroughly  its  principles,  conse- 
quently did  not  dominate  during  the  party's 
brief  administration.  Lord  Haldane  especially 
desired  to  extend  the  work  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  by  sending  representatives  outside 
of  England  to  try  cases  on  appeal,  and  ac- 
complished a  part  of  his  task  by  improving  the 
reputation  of  the  council  in  India  and  the  Do- 
minion. Lord  Haldane  was  created  First  Vis- 
count of  Cloan  in  1911,  and  in  1915  was  award- 
ed the  Order  of  Merit.  He  was  also  a  Fellow 
of  the  Eoyal  Society  and  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle.  He  wrote:  Essays  in  Philosophical 
Criticism,  (with  Seth,  1882)  ;  Life  of  Adam 
Smith  (1882);  Education  and  Empire  (1902); 
The  Pathway  to  Reality  (1903-04);  The  Reign 
of  Relativity  (1921)  ;  The  Philosophy  of  Human- 
ism (1922) ;  and  Human  Experience;  A  Study 
of  Its  Structure  (1926). 

HALE,  WILLIAM:  GARDNER.  American  Latin,- 
ist,  died  at  Shippan,  Conn.,  June  23.  He  was 
born  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Feb.  9,  1849.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1870, 
and  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig  and 
Gdttingen  (1876-77).  He  served  as  tutor  in 
Latin  at  Harvard,  1874r-76  and  1877-80.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin 
at  Cornell  University,  and  in  1892  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Latin  department  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  retired  in  1919.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  establishing  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome  and  was 
its  first  director  (1895-96).  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Union  College  in  1895, 
from  Princeton  University  in  1896,  and  from 
St.  Andrews  and  Aberdeen  in  1907.  In  1892^he 
was  elected  president  of  the  American  philo- 
logical Association.  While  in  Borne  Professor 
Hale,  after  a  long  study  of  the  Vatican  library, 
discovered  a  manuscript  of  importance  that  prov- 
ed to  be  the  work  of  Catullus,  Roman  poet,  which 
had  been  mislaid  in  indexing.  He  was  head  of  a 
committee  organized  to  produce  a  set  grammati- 
cal form  in  all  countries,  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. His  publications  included:  "The  Gum- 
Construetions:  Their  History  and  Functions/'  in 
Cornell  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  (1887-89) ; 
"The  Sequences  of  Tenses  in  Latin/'  in  American 
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Journal  of  Philology,  vols.  viii-ix  (1887-88); 
The  Anticipatory  Subjunctive  in  Greek  awd 
Latin  (1894)  ;  (with  C.  D.  Buck)  A  Latin  Gram- 
mar (1903);  papers  in  classical  journals,  and 
several  school  books  for  the  study  of  Latin. 

HALL,  JAMES  PARKER.  Dean  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Chicago  law  school,  died  at  Chicago, 
March  13.  Born  at  Frewsburg,  IT.  Y.,  in  1871, 
he  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
1894,  and  from  the  Harvard  law  school  in  1897. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  latter  year,  he  prac- 
ticed at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  until  1900,  also  lectur- 
ing on  constitutional  law  and  real  property  at 
the  Buffalo  Law  School  from  1898  until  1900. 
He  was  then  appointed  professor  of  law  at  Le- 
land  Stanford  Jr.  University.  Coming  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1902,  he  was  made  dean  of 
the  law  school  in  1904,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  Professor  Hall  served  as  major, 
judge  advocate,  in  the  United  States  Army, 
1918-19.  He  was  at  one  time  a  director  of  the 
the  American  Judicature  Society,  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  council  of  the  Am- 
erican Law  Institute,  and  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools,  1921-22.  In 
addition  to  writing  articles  for  various  legal 
periodicals,  and  editing  American  Law  and  Pro- 
cedure, 12  vols.  (1910),  Mr.  Hall  wrote:  Con- 
stitutional Law  (1910) ;  and  Cases  on  Consti- 
tutional Law  (1913). 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men  at 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1812.  A  total  of 
438  students  was  registered  for  the  1928  autumn 
session,  divided  as  follows:  Seniors,  75;  juniors, 
98;  sophomores,  111;  freshmen,  154.  There  were 
43  members  on  the  faculty  for  the  year  1928- 
29.  The  productive  funds  of  the  college  were 
approximately  t$3,943,989,  and  the  income  for 
the  year  1927-28  was  $358,183.  The  library  con- 
tained 125,269  volumes  and  30,000  pamphlets. 
President,  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D., 
LL.D. 

HAMILTON,  ham'irtun,  LORD  FREDERIC 
SPENCER.  English  author  and  former  diplomat, 
died  at  London  August  11.  He  was  born  Oct. 
13,  1856,  and,  soon  after  leaving  Harrow  School, 
he  joined  the  diplomatic  service  and  was  sent  to 
Rome  in  1876.  Within  the  year  he  was  appointed 
attache  to  Lord  Ampthill,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  and  he  later  received  successive 
appointments  to  St.  Petersburg,  Lisbon,  and 
Buenos  Ayres.  He  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Con- 
servative "for  Southwest  Manchester  from  1885 
until  1886,  and  as  a  Unionist  for  North  Tyrone 
from  1892  until  1895.  Besides  writing  numerous 
books,  Lord  Hamilton  edited  the  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine until  1900,  His  writings  include:  The  Holi- 
day Adventures  of  Mr.  P.  /.  Davenant  (1915) ; 
Borne  Further  Adventures  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Davenant 

(1915)  ;   The  Education  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Davencmt 

(1916)  ;  The  Beginnings  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Davenant 
(1917);   Lady  Eleanor,  Private  Simmons,  and 
others   (1918);  The  Vanished  Pomps  of  Jester- 
day    (1919);  and  Here,  There,  and  Everywhere 
(1921).  A 

HAMILTON,  HAMILTON.  American  painter, 
died  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  January  4.  He  was 
born  at  Oxford,  England,  Apr.  1,  1847,  and 
was  taken  to  America  as  a  child.  He  was  self- 
taught.  As  a  young  man  he  showed  talent  m 
portrait  painting,  and  for  several  years  practiced 
that  art  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y,  B?om  1875,  following 
a  visit  to  the  Rocky  Motintalasi  he  devoted  him- 


self to  genre  and  landscape  painting.  He  spent 
a  year  in  England  and  France  painting,  and  met 
and  was  encouraged  by  John  Ruskin.  A  year 
after  his  return  from  Europe  in  1881,  he  made 
his  home  at  New  York.  He  became  an  associate 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1886  and 
a  National  Academician  in  1889.  He  passed  con- 
siderable time  painting  in  Connecticut,  and  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  the 
Silvermine,  Conn.,  colony  of  artists.  One  of  his 
best-known  paintings  is  "Laramie  Peaks/r  ex- 
hibited at  Philadelphia  in  1876  and  now  in  the 
Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy. 

HAMPTON  NQR3JCAL  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL INSTITUTE.  An  institution  found- 
ed in  1868  at  Hampton,  Va,,  for  the  education 
of  Negroes  and  Indians.  The  enrollment  on 
October  1,  1928,  was  1044,  of  whom  988  were 
boarding  students;  and  the  enrollment  for  the 
two  summer  sessions  of  1928  was  1132.  The 
faculty  for  the  regular  school  session  ending 
May  29,  1928,  numbered  125.  The  productive 
funds  of  the  Institute  on  June  30,  1928,  amount- 
ed to  $9,081,969,  and  the  income  therefrom 
was  $442,064.  There  were  64,738  volumes  in  the 
library.  Principal,  James  Edgar  Gregg,  D.D. 

HANDBALL.  Joseph  Griffin  of  the  Detroit 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  supplanted  George  Nelson  of  Balti- 
more as  the  United  States  singles  four-wall 
champion  in  1928.  The  doubles  title  went  to 
Alfred  Schaufelberger  and  William  Kamman  of 
Detroit.  Murray  Vernon  of  the  Crescent  A.  C. 
of  Brooklyn  successfully  defended  his  national 
one-wall  title. 

HARBORS.  See  PORTS  AND  HARBORS. 

HARDY,  THOMAS.  English  poet  and  novel- 
ist, died  at  Dorchester,  England,  January  11. 
He  was  born  at  Upper  Boekhampton,  Dorset- 
shire, England,  June  2,  1840.  The  great  writer — 
whose  works,  especially  his  earlier  poems  and 
stories,  evinced  wide  erudition  and  knowledge 
of  classical  and  modern  literature — did  not  at- 
tend a  university  or  any  of  the  famous  schools 
of  England  but  received  his  early  education  at 
home  and  at  local  institutions.  This  ^he  sup- 
plemented, while  working  as  an  architect,  by 
intense  study  and  much  reading  at  night,  with 
courses  in  modern  languages  at  King's  College, 
London.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  articled  to 
an  ecclesiastical  architect  at  Dorchester,  and 
studied  to  good  purpose;  critics  have  professed 
to  see  in  the  structure  of  some  of  his  books  the 
influence  of  his  training  in  architechtonic  de- 
sign. In  1863  he  received  a  prize  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  an  essay 
upon  "Coloured  Brick  and  Terra-Cotta  Architec- 
ture." He  worked  as  an  architect,  especially  in 
the  Gothic  school,  under  Sir  A.  Blomfield  in 
London  from  1862  to  1867,  before  he  forsook 
the  profession  for  literature.  His  first  essays 
were  in  verse,  as  were  his  last;  throughout  his 
life  the  writer  retained  his  preference  for  metri- 
cal composition,  despite  the  fame  which  he  won 
by  means  of  his  prose  masterpieces. 

Hardy's  first  publication  was  an  article  in 
Chambers'*  Journal  (March,  1865)  entitled 
How  I  Bmtt  Myself  a  House.  After  a  first  un- 
successful attempt  at  fiction,  called  The  Poor 
Man  and  the  Lady,  which  George  Meredith  ad- 
vised Mm  to  reconsider,  he  produced  his  first 
novel,  Desperate  Remedies  (1871),  a  crude  and 
fantastic  effort,  but  interesting  as  a  work  of 
the  author's  formative  stage.  He  struck  a  surer 
note  in.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  (1872),  an 
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idyllic  love  story,  with  a  lightness  of  touch 
that  is  not  surpassed  in  any  of  his  later  books. 
A.  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  (1873)  is  a  study  in  the 
ways  of  womankind,  and  Far  From  the  Mad- 
ding  Crowd  first  won  popular  favor  for  Hardy. 
It  ran  anonymously  as  a  serial  in  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  in  1874,  and  was  attributed  by 
some  critics  to  George  Eliot,  Hardy's  next  pro- 
duction was  a  farce,  The  Hand  of  Mhelfterta;  a 
Comedy  in  Chapters  (1876)  tt  which  was  illus- 
trated by  George  du  Maurier.  In  1878  ap- 
peared The  Return  of  the  Native,  considered 
by  many  the  masterpiece  of  the  Wessex  novel- 
ist; in  "its  opening  chapters  the  description  of 
Egdon  Heath  foreshadows  the  stormy  careers 
of  the  characters  in  the  story,  and  the  latter 
shows  a  command  of  plot,  character,  and  situa- 
tions that  is  wanting  in  his  earlier  work.  The 
Trumpet  Major  (1880)  and  A.  Laodicean  (1881) 
are  not  generally  numbered  among  Hardy's 
best  books,  but  the  ironic  tale,  Two  on  a  Tower 
(1882)  is  a  good  example  of  his  skill  in  han- 
dling complicated  situations.  The  Romantic  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Milkmaid  (1883)  was  followed  by 
The  Mayor  of  Qasterbridge,  one  of  Hardy's 
masterpieces,  dominated  by  a  strong  central 
character. 

Next  came  The  Woodlanders  (1887)  and  Tess 
of  the  D'ttrbervilles  (1891).  The  latter,  prob- 
ably the  best  known  of  all  of  Hardy's  books, 
brought  forth  a  storm  of  criticism.  The  tragedy 
of  Tess,  caught  in  a  chain  of  uncontrollable 
circumstances,  was  deeply  felt  by  a^  wide  circle 
of  readers,  and  he  was  charged  with  fatalism 
and  rigid  moralism,  exemplified  in  the  tale  of 
the  unfortunate  Wessex  maid.  The  unhappy 
ending  of  the  story  elicited  regret  from  many 
readers. 

Wessex  Tales  (1888),  a  collection  of  stories 
that  had  appeared  in  various  magazines,  was 
followed  by  Jude  the  Olscure  (1895),  a  power- 
ful exposition  of  the  author's  genius  for  the 
analysis  of  character.  The  story  of  Jude's  early 
efforts  to  get  a  university  education  is  said  to 
be  largely  autobiographical.  Life's  Little^  Ironies 
(1894)  'is  a  collection  of  short  stories  well 
characterized  by  their  collective  title.  The  Well 
Beloved  was  published  in  serial  form  in  1892 
and  in  book  form  in  1897.  It  was  Hardy's  last 
essay  in  fiction;  critics  hold  that  the  attacks 
on  Tess  and  Jude  influenced  the  author  to  aban- 
don prose  and  revert  to  metrical  composition, 
always  his  favorite  mode  of  expression,  Wes- 
se®  Poems  appeared  in  1898  and  Poems  of  the 
Past  and  Present  in  1901,  In  1904-08  came 
The  Dynasts,  published  in  three  parts,  a  metri- 
cal drama  which  is  called  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  English  literature,  combining  a  poetic 
philosophy  of  the  mysteries  of  life  with  minute 
historical  knowledge.  It  deals  with  the  days 
of  the  first  Napoleon.  Time's  Laughing-stock  was 
published  in  1909;  Satires  of  Circumstance  in 
1914,  and  Moments  of  Vision  in  1919.  Despite 
his  advanced  years,  he  wrote  many  poems  deal- 
ing with  the  World  War,  and  two  volumes  of 
poetry  appeared  after  the  War,  Late  Lyrics  and 
JSarfier  (1922)  and  Human  Shows  (1925).  A 
pcMK  I>lay,  The  Famous  Tragedy  of  the  Queen 
of  Cornwall  at  Tintagel  in  Lyonesse  was  pro- 
duced at  Dorchester,  Nov.  28,  1923,  and  pub- 
lished soon  after.  Mr.  Hardy's  last  published 
poem  was  Christmas  in  the  Elgin  Room,  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Times  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1927.  Wwter  Words  m  Various  Moods  and 


Metres  and  Old  Mrs.  Chundle  were  published  in 
1928. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  books  about  Hardy, 
some  published  as  early  as  1902.  (See  THE  NEW 

INTERN  A  TTONAL     ENCTCLOPJEDIA,     Vol.     X.)      The 

Life  of  Thomas  Udiaard  Hardy,  by  his  widow, 
Florence  Emily  Hardy,  was  published  in  1928. 
There  were  also  published  Essay  on  Hardy  by 
H".  M.  Tomlinson,  and  The  Landscape  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  by  Donald  Maxwell. 

In  1910  Hardy  received  the  high  honor  of 
membership  in  the  Order  of  Merit.  He  was  made 
a  Doctor  of  Literature  of  Oxford  University, 
where  he  was  Honorary  Fellow  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, and  Doctor  of  Literature  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  Honorary  Fellow  of  Magdalene 
College.  Aberdeen  University  conferred  on  him 
an  LL.D. 

HABBIS  3OMOBIAI*  I'OtnsrDATIOlT. 
See  INTERNATIONALISM. 

HABBISOU,  AUSTIN.  English  editor,  author, 
and  critic,  died  at  Seaford,  England,  July  14. 
He  was  born  Mar,  27,  1873,  son  of  the  late 
Frederic  Harrison,  English  philosopher  and 
author.  The  younger  Harrison  studied  at  Har- 
row, 1887-90,  and  at  the  Universities  of  Lau- 
sanne, Marburg,  and  Berlin.  He  was  a  foreign 
correspondent  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  for 
five  years  represented  Keuter's  at  Berlin.  In  1905 
he  became  joint  editor  of  the  Observer  and  in 
1908  literary  editor.  In  1910  he  became  editor 
of  the  English  Review,  remaining  in  that  chair 
until  1923,  when  he  resigned,  but  he  continued 
to  contribute  articles  on  foreign  affairs.  While 
editor  of  the  English  Revieio  he  introduced  to 
the  public  several  writers  who  became  famous, 
including  John  Masefield.  He  was  especially 
conspicuous  as  a  writer  against  Germany  in 
the  World  War  period.  His  books  are  The 
Pan- Germanic  Doctrine;  England  and  Germany; 
The  Kaiser's  War;  Then  and  Now;  Lifting  Mist; 
Frederio  Harrison;  Thoughts  and  Memories;  Es- 
says of  To-day  and  Yesterday;  Pandora's  Hope 
(published  in  1925;  called  an  ambitious  study 
of  woman  through  the  ages). 

HABTZBLL,  harts'Sl,  JOSEPH  CRANE.  Form- 
er American  Methodist  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Africa,  died  at  -  Cincinnati,  September  6,  as  the 
result  of  injuries  received  at  the  hands  of  a 
burglar  on  June  1.  He  was  born  at  Moline,  111., 
June  1,  1842,  and,  having  been  graduated  from 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and  from  the 
Garrett  Bible  Institute,  he  entered  the  ministry 
in  1868.  He  was  given  a  church  in  Pekin,  111., 
the  following  year,  and  from  1870  until  1873  he 
was  pastor  of  Saint  Charles  Church,  New  Or- 
leans. He  remained  in  that  city  until  1896,  serv- 
ing as  superintendent  of  educational  and  edi- 
torial work  from  1873  until  1882,  during  which 
time  he  founded  the  Southwestern  Christian 
Advocate  in  1875,  and  served  as  assistant  secre- 
tary until  1887,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  and  Educational  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Quadrennial  Conference  from 
1876  until  1896.  In  1896  he  went  to  Africa  as 
missionary  bishop,  and  there  he  worked  for 
twenty  years,  part  of  the  time  with  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  estab- 
lishing missions  throughout  Africa  and  the 
Madeira  Islands.  Mr.  Hartzell  once  went  to  the 
United  States  and  to  England  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  and  succeeded 
in  averting  a  break  which  threatened  between 
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Germany  and  the  Negro  Republic.  He  retired 
from  his  African  mission  in  1916,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  limit,  and  lived  in  Cincin- 
nati. 

HABVAKD  UNIVERSITY.  A  non-sectar- 
ian institution  of  higher  learning  for  men  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  founded  in  1636.  The  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  for  the  year  1928-29 
•was  8110,  distributed  as  follows:  College,  3233, 
divided  into:  Seniors,  635,  juniors,  717,  sopho- 
mores, 794,  freshmen,  989;  out  of  course,  98; 
graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  908;  en- 
gineering, 270;  theological,  110;  law,  1589; 
medical,  515;  dental,  114;  school  of  public 
health,  13;  graduate  school  of  business  ad- 
ministration, 868;  school  of  architecture,  80; 
landscape  architecture,  46;  graduate  school  of 
education,  290;  special  students,  56;  Bussey  In- 
stitution, 18.  For  the  summer  session  of  1928 
the  registration  was  3149.  The  officers  of  in- 
struction for  1927-28  numbered  1311,  of  whom 
215  were  professors,  43  associate  professors, 
and  129  assistant  professors.  The  total  produc- 
tive funds  of  the  University  in  June,  1928,  were 
$86,702,875,  and  the  total  income  for  the  year, 
including  gifts  for  immediate  expenditure,  was 
$11,639,715.  The  operating  expenses  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1928,  were  $10,589,940,  which 
were  budgeted  from  the  following  sources  of 
income:  From  funds,  $4,570,632;  from  gifts  and 
receipts  for  immediate  use,  $1,674,853;  from 
operating  receipts  including  tuition,  dormitory 
rentals,  dining  halls,  and  athletic  sports,  $5,- 
394,230.  The  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets 
in  the  library  was  2,784,300.  New  chemical 
laboratories  and  important  enlargements  to  the 
law  school  were  completed  during  the  year. 

The  list  of  visiting  professors  and  lecturers 
at  Harvard  during  the  year  included  a  group  of 
Chinese  scholars  under  the  Harvard-Yenching 
Institute  of  Chinese  Studies,  founded,  as  a 
result  of  a  $2,000,000  endowment  from  the  es- 
tate of  the  late  Charles  Martin  Hall  of  Niagara 
Falls,  to  carry  out  a  study  and  interpretation 
of  Chinese  culture.  Among  the  distinguished 
Sinologists  secured  to  teach  at  Harvard  were 
three  professors  from  Yenching  University: 
Baron  Alexander  von  Stael-Holstein,  Prof.  Lu- 
cius Porter,  and  Prof.  William  Hung,  together 
with  Prof.  Paul  Pelliot  of  the  College  de  France, 
an  eminent  scholar  of  the  language,  art,  and  ar- 
chaeology of  Central  Asia,  who  was  to  lecture 
on  the  History  of  Chinese  Art.  Professor  Paul 
Hazard  of  the  College  de  France,  whose  special 
field  is  in  the  comparative  history  of  the  litera- 
tures of  Southern  Europe  and  Latin  America, 
•filled  the  position  of  Exchange  Professor  from 
France;  from  England  came  Charles  Jasper  Sis- 
sion,  Lord  Northcliffe  professor  of  modern  Eng- 
lish literature  at  the  University  of  London,  and 
Ralph  G.  Hawtrey,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  who  lectured  in  economics.  Teutonic 
scholarship  was  represented  by  Prof.  Gustav 
Pauli,  Director  of  the  Kunsthalle,  Hamburg, 
Germany,  who  came  to  lecture  on  fine  arts. 

Among  the  lecturers  from  American  colleges 
and  universities  were  Verner  Winslow  Crane 
of  Brown  University,  in  the  department  of 
history,  Ralph  Mason  Blake  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  in  philosophy  and  psychology, 
John  Masson  Smith  of  Grinnell  College,  in  Ro- 
mance Languages,  and  Miles  Standish  Sherrill 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in 
physical  chemistry.  The  Western  exchange  pro- 


fessors chosen  for  the  second  half-year  of  1928- 
29  were  Assistant  Prof.  Harlan  True  Stetson, 
astronomy  (Knox,  Caiieton,  and  Pomona)  and 
Associate  Prof.  Louis  Joseph  Alexandra  Mercier, 
French  (Beloit,  Colorado  State  College,  and  Grin- 
nell ) ,  no  appointments  having  been  made  for  the 
first  half-year.  Dr.  Walter  Bradford  Cannon,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  and  since  1906  George  Hig- 
ginson  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  was  chosen  as  exchange  profes- 
sor from  Harvard  to  France  for  the  academic 
year  1929-30. 

Harvard  University  received  an  anonymous 
gift  during  the  year  "of  $3,000,000  to  build  and 
endow  a  group  of  dormitories,  dining  halls,  and 
common  rooms,  with  accommodations  for  from 
200-300  students,  carrying  out  suggestions  made 
by  a  committee  on  education  published  by  the 
Harvard  student  council  in  1926,  for  a  separate 
college,  within  Harvard  College,  as  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
systems,  to  promote  undergraduate  life  and  bet- 
ter understanding  between  diverse  groups  of  stu- 
dents. President,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell.  Ph.D., 
LL.D 

HABVEY,  har'vi,  GEORGE  (BBINTOIT  MoCLEL- 
LAN).  American  politician  and  journalist,  died 
at  Dublin,  N.  H,,  August  20.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  school  at  Peacham,  Vt.7  where 
he  was  born  Feb.  16,  1864.  He  first  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Springfield  Republican,  then  on 
the  Chicago  News,  and  in  1882  he  took  a  posi- 
tion on  the  New  York  World  which  he  held  until 
1886.  In  1890  he  became  insurance  commissioner 
of  New  Jersey,  but  he  returned  to  the  World 
as  managing  editor  in  the  following  year.  In 
1893  he  relinquished  this  connection,  and  the 
following  year  he  commenced  his  association 
with  various  electric  railroad  companies.  This 
field  he  forsook  in  1898,  and  in  1899  he  bought 
and  became  editor  of  the  North  American  Re- 
mewj  which  he  published  until  Ms  death.  From 
1900  until  1915  he  was  president  of  Harper 
&  Bros.,  publishers,  and  he  established  a  paper 
called  Harvey's  Weekly.  For  many  years  Harvey 
was  active  in  politics,  and  received  Ms  title  of 
"colonel"  through  being  aide-de-camp  on  the 
staffs  of  Governors  Green  and  Abbett  of  New 
Jersey  from  1885  until  1892,  and  holding  the 
same  honorary  positions  on  the  staffs  of  Gover- 
nors Heyward  and  Ansel  of  South  Carolina.  He 
expressed  his  political  convictions  through  his 
journals  in  a  forceful  manner.  He  was,  at  first, 
a  Democrat,  and  it  was  he  who  fostered  the 
popular  appeal  for  Woodrow  Wilson  to  leave  the 
presidency  of  Princeton  University  to  be  elected 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  1910.  Successful  in 
this  movement,  Harvey  continued  his  widely  in- 
fluential support  until  Governor  Wilson  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1912. 
There  was,  however,  a  temporary  estrangement, 
as  Governor  Wilson  was  not  convinced  of  the 
advantage  of  the  support  of  Harper's  Weekly, 
then  edited  by  Colonel  Harvey,  and  requested  the 
withdrawal  of  his  name  from  the  editorial  page. 
This  difference  increased  until  by  the  end  of  the 
World  War,  in  1918,  the  two  men  were  no  longer 
in  accord,  and  Harvey  used  his  utmost  influence 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  entering  the 
League  of  Nations,  as  the  President  urged.  Before 
the  presidential  election  of  1920,  Harvey  had 
enrolled  himself  as  a  Republican,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  was  among  those  responsible  for 
Warren  G.  Harding's  nomination.  Harding  ap- 
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pointed  him  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  in 
1921,  and,  being  active  in  post-war  agreements, 
he  held  the  position  until  shortly  after  the 
President's  death  in  1923.  On  his  return  to  ^  the 
United  States,  Harvey  again  took  up  journalism, 
and  supported  President  Coolidge,  though  he 
was  not  active  in  his  advocacy  of  Herbert  Hoover 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1928.  Harvey 
received  the  LL.D.  degree  from  the  universities 
of  Nevada  and  Vermont,  and  from  Middlehury 
and  Erskine  colleges,  and  the  Litt.D.  degree  from 
Dartmouth.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  He  wrote:  Women  (190"8)  ; 
The  Power  of  Tolerance,  and  Other  Speeches 
(1911);  Hughes  or  Wilson?  (1916)  ;  and  Henry 
Clay  Frith,  the  Man  (1928). 

HAVANA,  CUBA.  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFER- 
ENCE. See  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

HAVEHFOKD  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of. 
higher  education  under  the  control  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  at  Haverford,  Pa.;  founded  in  1833. 
Registration  for  the  autumn  term  of  1928  total- 
ed 297  students,  distributed  as  follows:  Gradu- 
ates, 12;  exchange  student,  1;  seniors,  60;  jun- 
iors, C3;  sophomores,  75;  and  freshmen,  86. 
There  were  33  members  on  the  faculty.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  of-  the  institution  amounted  to 
$4,188,313,  par  value,  and  the  total  income  for 
1927-28  was  $450,408.  The  library  contained  107,- 
000  volumes.  President,  William  Wistar  Comfort, 
Ph.D.,  LitUX,  LL.D. 

HAWAII,  ha-wi'e-.  A  territory  of  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
north  central  Pacific  Ocean;  formally  annexed, 
Aug.  12,  1898.  The  nine  inhabited  islands  with 
their  respective  areas  in  square  miles  are  as  fol- 
lows; Hawaii,  4015;  Maui,  728;  Oahu,  599; 
Kauai,  547;  Molokai,  261;  Lanai,  139;  Niihau, 
97;  Kahoolawe,  69;  Midway,  2.7.  Capital,  Hono- 
lulu, on  the  island  of  Oahu.  The  population  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1920  was  255,912  as 
compared  with  191,909  in  1910.  The  population 
of  the  territory  was  estimated  by  the  board  of 
health  to  be  348,767  on  June  30,  1928;  of  this 
number  228,276  were  American  citizens.  The 
race  classification  showed  75,209  Caucasians, 
20,720  Hawaiians,  25,984  part  Hawaiians,  60,- 
078  Filipinos,  134,590  Japanese,  25,310  Chinese, 
6318  Koreans,  and  548  of  other  races.  The  birth 
rate  was  33.84  per  1000  population  as  compared 
to  37.16  for  1927,  the  total  births  being  11,543. 
The  death  rate  for  1928  was  11.7  per  1000  popu- 
lation as  compared  to  11.87  for  1927,  the  total 
of  deaths  being  3992.  The  infant  mortality  rate 
was  83.69  as  compared  with  95.97  for  1927  and 
104.21  for  1926.  Marriages  for  the  year  were 
2736  or  8.02  per  thousand  population,  an  in- 
crease of  140  marriages. 

EDUCATION.  Hawaii's  public-school  system  is 
centralized  under  Territorial  control.  All  pub- 
lic schools  are  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  and  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  governor.  The  total 
expenditures  for  public  schools,  including  the 
teachers'  normal  and  training  school,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1928,  was  $5,741,788.  Dur- 
the, year  4there  were  maintained  250  schools 
3&  teeners  and  75,931  pupils.  There 
private  schools  with,  440  teachers  and 
' 


COMMERCE.  Agricultural  in- 
terests experienced  a  most  satisfactory  year  in 
1928.  The  sugar  industry  recorded  a  steady  gain 
in  production  without  a  corresponding  increase 


in  acreage — a  fortunate  circumstance  as  the  in- 
crease in  production  compensated  somewhat  for 
the  lower  average  price  of  sugar.  Practically 
all  of  Hawaii's  sugar  crop  is  refined  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  consumed  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri Biver.  The  1927  crop  showed  the  largest 
total  production  in  the  history  of  Hawaii, 
amounting  to  811,333  short  tons,  and  the  1928 
crop  according  to  late  estimates  was  expected 
to  reach  903,000  short  tons.  From  1924  to  1927, 
inclusive,  production  had  increased  steadily  and 
substantially.  The  area  cropped  varied  from  120,- 
000  acres  in  1922  to  127,417  acres  in  1927,  and 
dropped  as  low  as  115,000  acres  in  1923.  Over 
this  period  annual  production  increased  over 
200,000  short  tons. 

Shipments  of  sugar  to  the  mainland  in  1927 
reached  the  value  of  $69,827,000,  as  compared 
with  $59,043,000  in  the  preceding  year,  and,  in 
addition,  a  considerable  return  was  received 
from  molasses,  a  by-product  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry. Shipments  of  molasses  to  the  mainland 
in  1927  were  valued  at  $570,000. 

Good  markets  for  larger  quantities  of  canned 
pineapples  continued.  The  principal  problem  of 
the  industry,  which  is  only  second  in  importance 
to  sugar  in  the  islands*  economic  structure,  at 
present  apparently  is  to  secure  more  lands  to 
enable  producing  companies  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. Canned  pineapples  valued  at  $33,800,000 
were  shipped  to  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928. 
The  Association  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Can- 
ners  reported  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
canneries  in  1928  as  $16,381,500  and  in  fields, 
$13,958,500;  acres  under  cultivation,  49,356; 
cannery  employees,  5000;  and  field  employees, 
6000.  A  total  of  739  homesteaders  produce  and 
sell  their  crops  to  canners.  Increasing  use,  with 
profit,  is  being  made  of  pineapple  by-products, 
which  include  pineapple  bran,  citric  acid,  alco- 
hol, and  vinegar. 

While  the  production  of  coffee  in  Hawaii  is 
small,  it  is  of  excellent  quality  and  ^  is  rapidly 
gaining  favor  where  it  has  been  introduced, 
Approximately  5,650,000  pounds  of  milled  coffee 
produced  in  1927-28  in  the  Kona  district  were 
valued  at  $1,500,000.  The  livestock  industry  of 
Hawaii  now  constitutes  a  vital  factor  in  the 
wealth  of  the  Territory.  Approximately  80 
ranches  of  varying  sizes,  containing  100,000  head 
of  cattle,  are  about  equally  divided  between 
those  producing  for  beef  and  those  for  dairy- 
ing purposes. 

FESTASTCE.  The  income  of  the  various  coun- 
ties for  the  fiscal  year  to  June  30,  1928,  was 
$13,759,714,  as  against  $12,618,826,  or  an  in- 
crease of  $1,140,893  over  the  income  for  the 
previous  year.  The  assessment  of  property,  real 
and  personal,  in  the  Territory  aggregated  $390,- 
558,491,  as  against  $414,064,603  for  the  prior 
year.  The  total  revenues  collected  aggregated 
$11,579,668;  the  total  expenditures,  $9,579,058, 
the  excess  income  over  operating  expenses  being 
$2,169,951.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness  on 
June  30,  1928,  was  $28,585,000  as  compared  with 
$24,210,300  on  June  30,  1927. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  the  Pacific  coast-Ha- 
waiian trade,  the  Matson  Navigation  Company 
operated  25  vessels.  Its  fleet  had  in  all  158,859 
gross  tons  and  offered  fortnightly  passenger  and 
freight  service  between  Honolulu  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  and  Puget  Sound.  The  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company  entered  the  Hawai- 
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ian  trade  in  1922  and  operated  four  steamers 
in  passenger  and  freight  trade.  Oil  tankers  were 
operated  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  Hawaiian 
ports  by  the  Associated  Oil  Company,  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  California,  and  the  United 
Oil  Company  of  California.  Honolulu  is  a  regu- 
lar port  of  call  for  steamers  of  the  Dollar  Steam- 
ship Company  and  those  of  the  Admiral  Oriental 
Line.  The  Inter-Island  Navigation  Company, 
established  in  1333,  owns  and  operates  a  fleet 
of  14  passenger  and  freight  vessels  engaged  ex- 
clusively in  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  freight  between  ports  of  the  islands  in.  the 
Hawaiian  group.  There  are  steam  railways  on 
all  the  islands  operating  on  regular  schedules 
and  most  of  them  carrying  passengers.  In  addi- 
tion plantations  have  their  private  railway 
equipment  for  transporting  cane  and  laborers. 
There  were  about  372  miles  of  railways  in  the 
islands,  mostly  of  narrow  gauge. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  territorial  elections  are 
held  regularly  in  November  of  each  even  year, 
to  elect  the  delegate  to  Congress  for  two  years, 
one-half  of  the  Hawaiian  Senate  for  four  years, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Hawaiian  House 
of  Representatives  for  two  years.  The  sessions 
of  the  legislature  are  held  biennially  in  odd- 
numbered  years.  Governor  in  1928,  Wallace  R. 
Farrington. 

HISTORY.  From  August  15  to  20  there  was 
held  a  celebration  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  com- 
memorating the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  the  islands  by  Capt. 
James  Cook,  the  navigator.  Through  the  ap- 
proval given  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
dominions  were  invited  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
and  upon  accepting  the  invitation  sent  war 
vessels  to  participate  with  those  of  the  United 
States  in  the  formal  proceedings.  Congress 
authorized  the  striking  of  a  silver  coin  to  com- 
memorate the  event.  The  programme  was  de- 
signed to  recall  and  honor  the  great  work  of 
Captain  Cook;  also  to  suggest  the  blessings  of 
prosperity  and  contentment  that  follow  the 
continuation  of  the  traditional  good  will  pre- 
vailing in  the  Pacific.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  officially  represented  by  Secretary 
of  War  Davis.  See  under  CELEBRATIONS. 

HAY.  The  total  hay  crop  of  the  United  States 
in  1928,  according  to  estimates  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  was  105,953,000  tons  pro- 
duced on  70,919,000  acres  or  at  the  rate  of 
1.49  tons  per  acre  and  comparing  respectively 
with  123,327,000  tons,  75,698,000  acres  and  1.63 
tons  for  the  preceding  year.  The  average  farm 
price  on  Dec.  1,  1928,  was  $11.74  and  on  Dec. 
1,  1927,  $10.68  per  ton.  On  this  basis  the  total 
value  of  the  1928  yield  was  $1,243,359,000  as 
against  $1,317,157,000,  the  corresponding  value 
of  the  preceding  crop.  The  production  of  1928 
comprised  93,031,000  tons  of  tame  hay  and  12,- 
922,000  tons  of  wild  hay  produced  on  57,775,- 
000  and  13,144,000  acres  and  at  the  average  rate 
of  1.61  and  .98  tons  per  acre  respectively.  The 
average  farm  value  on  Dec.  1,  1928,  was  $12.34 
for  tame  and  $7,36  for  wild  hay  per  ton. 

The  tame  hay  yields  in  the  leading  States 
were  reported  as  follows:  New  York  6,439,000 
tons,  California  5,104,000  tons,  Wisconsin  5,- 
017,000  tons,  Pennsylvania  4,645,000  tons,  Min- 
nesota 4,387,000  tons,  Michigan  4,277,000  tons 
and  Iowa  4,203,000  tons.  The,  average  yield  per 
acre  ranged  from  ,64  pfc  a  ton  in  Georgia  to 


3.77  tons  in  Arizona.  The  States  in  which  the 
crop  is  wholly  or  largely  grown  under  irriga- 
tion showed  the  higher  average  yields  per  acre. 
The  average  farm  price  per  ton  on  Dec.  1,  1928, 
ranged  from  $6.70  in  North  Dakota  to  $22. 
in  Rhode  Island.  The  more  important  wild  hay 
producing  States  in  1928  and  their  yields  were 
as  follows:  Nebraska  2,526,000  tons,  Minnesota 
2,171,000  tons,  North  Dakota  1,355,000  tons, 
South  Dakota  1,264,000  tons,  and  Kansas  1,107,- 
000  tons.  These  States  produced  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  total  wild-hay  crop. 

The  tame-hay  production  of  1928  was  made 
up  of  29,054,000  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  (see  Ax- 
FAUFA),  22397G,000  tons  of  mixed  clover  and 
timothy  hay,  10,720,000  tons  of  timothy  hay,  9,- 
755,000  tons  of  millet,  Sudan  grass,  and  other 
miscellaneous  hay,  8,436,000  tons  of  red,  alsike, 
and  crimson  clover  hay,  4,866,000  tons  of  soy- 
bean, cow-pea,  and  peanut  hay,  4,255,000  tons 
of  small  grains  cut  green  for  hay,  2,476,000  tons 
of  sweet-clover  hay,  495,000  tons  of  Japan  clover 
and  lespedeza  hay.  The  acreage  of  wild  hay  was 
reduced  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  area  from 
Montana  to  Kansas,  where  in  some  sections 
drought  had  made  cutting  unprofitable. 

A  hay  inspection  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Veterinary  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
was  held  from  Nov.  10,  to  Dec.  11,  1928.  Hay 
inspection  and  the  adoption  of  Federal  specifica- 
tions were  reported  as  assuring  the  Army  of 
better  grades  of  hay  than  were  formerly  ob- 
tained. 

HAY,  ha,  MAJRY  GABRETT.  American  political 
leader,  died  at  New  Rochelle,  N  Y.,  August  29. 
She  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Ind.,  Aug.  29, 
1857,  and  attended  the  Western  College  for 
Women,  in  Oxford,  0.  Her  first  political  activity 
was  with  the  local  prohibition  organization  of 
her  State,  and  becoming  interested  in  woman 
suffrage,  she  worked  for  ten  years  for  the  organi- 
zation of 'the  National  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association.  She  was  also  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
1910-12,  and  of  the  New  York  Equal  Suffrage 
League,  1910-18,  and  chairman  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage, 1912-18.  After  the  nineteenth  amendment 
had  been  passed,  Miss  Hay  was  active  in  educat- 
ing women  for  the  vote  and  she  herself  became  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Republican  party  of 
New  York  State.  She  was  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Woman's  National  Executive  Committee, 
1910-20,  and  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
New  York  City,  1918-23. 

HAYES,  haz,  EDWABD  CARY.  American  sociol- 
ogist and  educator,  died  at  Urbana,  111.,  August 
7.  He  was  born  at  Lewiston,  Me.9  Feb.  10,  1868, 
and  having  been  graduated  from  the  Bates  Col- 
lege, Lewiston,  Me.,  in  1887,  he  studied  at  the 
Cobb  Divinity  School,  1880-92,  and  was  ordain- 
ed into  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational 
Church  the  following  year.  He  was  given  a  par- 
ish in  Augusta,  Me.,  which,  he  held  until  1896, 
and  a  year  later  he  was  made  dean  of  Kenka 
College,  (N.  Y).  In  1900  lie  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  and  two  years  later  he  received 
the  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  then  resigned  from  the  ministry,  and  became 
professor  of  economics  and  sociology  at  Miami 
University  (Ohio),  and  in  1907  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  sociology  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, at  the  University  of  Illinois,  retaining  that 
position  until  his  death.  Dr.  Hayes  was  honored 
witli  tfaB  LtL.D.  degree  from  Grinnell  College 
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(Iowa)  in  1920,  and  from  Bates  College  in  1927. 
He  was  advisory  editor  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Sociology  and  cooperating  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Applied  Sociology;  his  books  include:  The 
Sociologist's  Object  of  Attention  (1903)  ;  Memoir 
of  Benjamin  Francis  Hayes  (1907);  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Sociology  (1915);  and 
Sociology  and  Ethics  (1921). 

HAY  FEVER.  Plants  which  are  able  to  cause 
hay  fever  in  the  sensitive  seem  to  have  been 
wrongly  accused  in  certain  cases,  while  others 
which  have  always  been  regarded  as  harmless  have 
been  found  to  attack  certain  individuals.  As  an 
example  of  the  former  class  may  be  mentioned 
golden  rod,  once  regarded  as  dangerous  but  re- 
cently given  a  clean  bill  of  health.  Of  the  second 
group,  a  new  recruit  has  been  found  in  the  paper 
mulberry  tree  formerly  included  among  the 
harmless  vegetation  but  according  to  Dr.  H.  S. 
Bernton  inculpated  in  a  number  of  cases  during 
the  past  two  years.  In  some  of  these  the  sensi- 
tiveness to  mulberry  pollen  developed  in  ^  Greek 
emigrants  exposed  originally  before  coming  to 
this  country. 
HAYTI.  See  HAITI. 

HAYWOOD,  WILLIAM  DUDLEY.  American  agi- 
tator, died  at  Moscow,  Bussia,  May  18.  He  was 
born  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  1869.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  first  put  to  work  in  a  mine  at  the  age  of 
nine,  and  two  years  later  was  "bound  out"  to  a 
farmer  by  his  step-father.  He  worked  on  the 
farm  for  four  years,  and  then  returned  to  min- 
ing, becoming  a  prospector  and  contractor  and 
operating  in  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Colorado. 
He  first  attracted  public  notice  by  his  leadership 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  of  which 
he  was  secretary,  during  the  Cripple  Creek,  Colo., 
strikes  of  1904.  When  ex-Governor  Frank  Steun- 
enberg  of  Idaho  was  assassinated  in  1905,  Hay- 
wood,  with  others,  was  implicated  by  the  con- 
fession of  the  assassin,  Harry  Orchard,  but  he 
was  acquitted  two  years  later.  Haywood  was 
ousted  by  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  and, 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  became  known 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  uncomprom- 
ising radicals  of  America.  He  was  a  leader  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  when  he  conducted  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  textile  strike  in  1912  and  the  strike 
in  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  silk  mills  in  1913.  In 
the  latter  year  his  advocacy  of  violence  and 
sabotage,  and  his  contempt  for  political  action 
by  the  Socialist  party,  cost  him  his  membership 
in  the  national  executive  committee  of  that  or- 
ganization. He  became  again  conspicuous  in  1917 
when  as  secretary  of  the  I.  W.  W.  he  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  seditious  conspiracy.  He 
was  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  $10,000,  but  he  was  released  on  bail,  and 
in  April,  1921,  fled  to  Russia,  with  whose  Soviet 
Government  he  had  long  professed  sympathy.  In 
March,  1922,  he  headed  a  group  of  American 
members  of  the  I.  W.  W,  who  received  a  conces- 
sion to  operate  the  Nadejdinsky  Iron  Works  in 
Russia,  but  the  enterprise  was  unsuccessful,  and 
Haywood  became  leader  of  the  Kuzbas  autono- 
mous colony,  in  Siberia.  This,  too,  failed,  and 
he  returned  to  Moscow  in  1923.  The  rest  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  minor  activities  for  the  Soviet 
Government.  m 

HEART  DISEASE.  Dr.  H.  A.  Christian, 
director  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Bos- 
tow,  contributes  an  important  paper  on  benign 
chronic  heart  disease  to  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 


ican Medical  Association  for  August  25,  in  which 
there  is  no  valvular  lesion,  no  lesion  of  any  kind 
with  the  exception  of  hypertrophy  at  times  and 
no  evidence  of  disease  in  the  tracings  of  the  elec- 
tro-cardiograph. The  subjects  are  mostly  above 
the  age  of  forty  and  complain  of  many  of  the 
symptoms  normally  present  in  organic  heart 
disease,  as  shortness  of  breath,  palpitation,  heart 
flutter,  etc.  A  convenient  term  is  heart  fatigue 
of  functional  nature.  These  patients  are  mostly 
cardiac  hypochondriacs  who  cannot  get  their 
minds  off 'their  condition.  Unwisely  they  have 
been  told  that  they  suffer  from  weak  heart  and 
the  author  impresses  on  his  readers  never  to  tell  . 
these  subjects  that  they  have  any  cardiac  af- 
fection. Great  care  must  of  course  be  taken  to 
exclude  organic  disease.  Some  of  the  patients 
with  merely  functional  disease  depend  on  small 
doses  of  digitalis  either  steadily  or  at  intervals, 
but  as  there  is  no  real  work  for  this  remedy  the 
sense  of  relief  must  be  purely  mentally  motivat- 
ed. Although  a  certain  amount  of  effort  is  useful 
in  actual  heart  disease,  these  patients  do  much 
better  at  first  under  rest  and  comforting  assur- 
ance. After  a  rest  interval  the  patient  should 
slowly  and  progressively  readapt  himself  to  a  life 
of  activity. 

HEDJAZ.  See  ARABIA. 

HELIUM:.  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL; 
AEKONAUTICS. 

HENSCHKE,  heVke,  ALFRED.  See  KLABUND. 

HERCTTLANETTIM:.    See   ARCHAEOLOGY. 

HEBEDITY.  See  ZOOLOGY. 

HESSE,  he's.  Since  November,  1918,  a  repub- 
lican state  of  the  German  Republic,  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  Germany;  formerly  a 
grand  duchy  of  the  German  Empire.  Area,  2968 
square  miles;  population,  at  the  census  of  1925, 
1,347,279.  The  capital  is  Darmstadt  with  a  popu- 
lation of  89,465.  Other  important  cities  are 
Mayence,  or  Mainz,  with  108,537  (with  suburbs)  ; 
Offenbach,  79,362;  Worms,  47,015;  and  Gies- 
sen,  33,600.  In  1926  there  were  960  public  elemen- 
tary schools  with  3898  teachers  and  143,033 
pupils.  The  areas  and  yields  of  the  chief  crops 
in  1926  were:  Wheat,  63,645  acres,  42,591 
tons;  rye,  138,285  acres,  91,796  tons;  barley,  110,- 
902  acres,  85,601  tons;  oats,  118,982  acres,  94,- 
832  tons;  potatoes,  147,225  acres,  784,655  tons; 
34,602  acres  under  vines,  yielding  2,988,260  gal- 
lons of  wine.  On  Dec.  1,  1926  there  were  292,266 
cattle,  46,003  sheep,  333,836  swine,  and  140,746  , 
goats.  The  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  the  year  1927  were  estimated  to  balance  at 
161,990,746  marks.  The  funded  debt  as  of  Jan. 
1,  1928  was  644,959  marks,  and  the  floating  debt 
20,160,000  marks.  The  government  has  a  uni- 
cameral  legislature  and  a  responsible  ministry. 
As  a  result  of  the  elections  held  on  Nov.  13,  1927, 
the  Landtag  (70  members  elected  for  three 
years),  the  new  diet  is  composed  as  follows: 
Socialist,  24;  Democrats,  '5;  German  People's 
party,  7;  Centre,  13;  German  Nationalists,  3; 
Hessian  Peasants  Union,  9 ;  Communists,  6 ;  other 
parties,  3.  The  cabinet,  nominated  on  Feb.  14, 
1928,  was  as  follows:  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Education,  Herr  Adelung;  Finance  and  Justice, 
Herr  Kirnberger;  Interior,  Herr  Lenchner; 
Labor  and  Economic  Affairs,  Herr  Korell. 

HIBBEINT,  PAXTON.  American  journalist,  died 
at  New  York,  December  5.  Born  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Dec.  5,  1880,  he  was  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton in  1903  and  after  receiving  the  AJVL  degree 
from  Harvard  in  1904  attended  the  law  school 
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of  that  university  for  one  year,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1906.  Entering  the  diplomatic 
service,  he  was  secretary  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Petrograd,  and  at  Mexico  City,  between 
3905  and  1908,  secretary  of  legation,  and  charge" 
d'affairs  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  1908-09,  at  The 
Hague  and  at  Luxemburg,  1909-12,  and  at  San- 
tiago, Chile,  until  his  retirement  from  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  the  latter  year.  He  became  war 
correspondent  for  Collier's  Weekly  in  1914, 
transferring  to  the  Associated  Press  the  follow- 
ing year.  After  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War,  Hibben  was  commissioned  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  field  artillery,  Nov.  27,  1917,  and 
later  was  made  captain,  being  stationed  succes- 
sively at  the  War  College,  at  Camp  Grant, 
in  France  with  the  332nd  Field  Artillery,  at  the 
finance  bureau  of  the  supply  department,  and  in 
the  office  of  the  inspector  general  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force,  until  his  discharge,  Aug. 
21,  1919.  After  the  Armistice,  Hibben  went  to 
Armenia  on  a  military  mission,  remaining  from 
August  until  December,  1919;  he  then  worked 
on  the  Near  East  Relief  mission,  1920-22,  being 
secretary  of  the  Russian  Commission  from  June 
until  December,  1921.  During  the  same  period 
he  was  employed  as  staff  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  1919-20,  and  he  was  war  cor- 
respondent for  Leslie's  Weeltly  in  the  Near  East, 
1921.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  became, 
in  1922,  secretary  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross 
commission  in  America,  and  of  the  American 
relief  commission  for  Russian  children,  and  the 
following  year  was  made  vice  director  for  the 
U.  S.  Nansen  relief  mission.  Hibben,  who  had 
been  commissioned  captain  in  the  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps,  Feb.  7,  1920,  was  repeatedly  in  con- 
flict with  his  superior  officers,  because  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  freely  views  on  public 
matters,  being  particularly  outspoken  in  Ms  belief 
that  the  United  States  should  recognize  Soviet 
Russia.  He  wrote:  Gonstantine  I  and  the  Greek 
People  (1920)  ;  The  Famine  in  Russia  (1922)  ; 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher — An  American  Portrait 
(1927),  which  was  denounced  for  its  criticism 
of  the  popular  hero.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  working  on  a  biography  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan. 

HICKSITE  PBIEKDS.  See  FEIENDS. 

HIDES.  See  LEATHER. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS.  See  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

HIGHWAYS.  See  ROADS  AND  PAVEMENTS. 

HI3STITT,  hi'mt,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM.  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  former  educa- 
tor, died  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  October  25.  He  was 
born  at  Kidderminster,  England,  Nov.  2,  1866, 
and  was  taken  to  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  eight;  he  was  graduated  from  Westminster 
College  in  1889,  receiving  the  A.M.  degree  three 
years  later.  He  was  also  graduated  from  the  Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  in  1892, 
and  being  ordained  into  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
try, he  was  assigned  to  a  church  in  Warrens- 
biirg,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  until  he  went  to 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  in  1895.  Dr.  Hinitt  was  chosen 
for  the  presidency  of  Parsons  College,  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  in  1900,  and  1904  he  became  president  of 
Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  serving  as  modera- 
tor at  the  Kentucky  Synod  the  following  year.  He 
was  made  president  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College  in  1915,  also  becoming  director  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh.  He 
resigned  from  the  college  in  1918,  in  order  to 


work  as  a  field  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with 
the  A.  E.  F.,  having  headquarters  in  London, 
1918-19,  and  he  acted  as  director  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  Army  Educational  Commission. 
He  was  given  the  pastorship  of  the  First  Church, 
Indiana.  Pa.,  in  1918,  and  he  held  that  position 
until  his  death.  He  was  secretary  of  the  educa- 
tional and  administrative  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  he  served  on  the  general  church  council, 
1923-24.  Dr.  Hinitt  received  the  Ph.D.  degree 
in  1896,  and  the  D.D.  degree  in  1902,  from  the 
University  of  Wooster,  and  in  1915  he  was 
given  the'  LL.D.  degree  from  Centre  College  of 
Kentucky,  and  from  Allegheny  College. 

HISA,  PRINCESS.  Infant  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  Japan,  died  March  7.  She 
was  born  at  Tokyo,  Sept.  10,  1927.  She  was 
the  second  child  of  the  Emperor  Hirohito  and 
his  consort,  the  Empress  Nagako,  and  was  nam- 
ed Sachiko  (Hisa  no  Miya).  The  older  child  was 
also  a  princess  (Jeru  no  Miya).  In  the  absence 
of  a  male  heir  to  the  throne  the  succession  was 
vested  in  the  oldest  brother  of  His  Majesty, 
Prince  Yasuhito,  head  of  the  house  of  Chichibu, 
frequently  known  as  Prince  Chiehibu.  See  JAPAN. 

HISPA3STIC  SOCIETY  OP  A3MEBICA,  THE. 
An  international  organization  founded  in  1904, 
in  Xew  York  City,  to  establish  a  public  library 
and  museum  designed  to  be  a  link  between  the 
English-,  Spanish-,  and  Portuguese-speaking  peo- 
ples, and  to  advance  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  languages,  literature,  and  his- 
tory, and  the  study  of  the  countries  wherein 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  or  have  been  spoken 
languages.  Since  1904,  when  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings, manuscripts,  maps,  and  coins,  and  a  li- 
brary of  about  40,000  volumes  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Society,  valuable  additions  have 
been  made  to  this  collection,  and  a  number  of 
temporary  exhibitions  have  been  held  of  the 
works  of  noted  Hispanic  artists.  Membership  in 
the  Society  is  limited  to  100,  is  honorary,  and 
includes  specialists  and  scholars  of  all  nationali- 
ties distinguished  in  the  Hispanic  field.  The 
Society  has  published  over  200  catalogues,  re- 
prints' of  old  manuscripts,  and  monographs.  The 
Revue  Hispanique  is  published  every  two  months 
in  Paris.  The  museum  and  headquarters  of  the 
Society  are  at  156th  Street,  West  of  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  The  president  for  1928  was 
Archer  M.  Huntington  and  secretary,  George 
Bird  Grinnell. 

HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION-,  AMEBICAN. 
A  society  for  the  promotion  of  historical  studies 
and  writing,  formed  in  1884  by  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can scholars  and  chartered  by  Congress  in  1889. 
Under  provision  made  by  the  United  States 
Government,  it  publishes  annual  reports  and  is 
charged  with  the  office  of  communicating  its 
proceedings  and  its  information  on  the  state 
of  historical  study  and  writing  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  transmis- 
sion to  Congress. 

In  1928  the  Association  had  some  3500  mem- 
bers who  represented  not  only  every  State  of 
the  Union  but  also  Canada  and  many  Euro- 
pean and  South  American  countries.  It  invites 
to  membership  not  only  those  engaged  in  Ms- 
torical  work  and  teaching  but  all  feeling  a 
sufficient  interest  in  historical  science  to  prompt 
them  to  join.  Meetings  of  the  Association  are 
annual,  that  of  the  year  1928  having  been  held 
on  December  28-31,  at  Indianapolis,  End. 
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tlie  subjects  of  papers  delivered  and  topics  dis- 
cussed at  the  various  conferences  were  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Relation  of  the  English  Coal  In- 
dustry in  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the  Grow- 
ing Economic  and  Political  Power  of  the  Town 
Merchant;  Interrelationships  of  Social  and  Con- 
stitutional History;  The  Historical  Beginnings 
of  Judaism;  The  Mediaeval  Manor;  Absentee 
Landlordism  in  the  British  Caribbean,  1750- 
1833;  Commercial  Relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  1783-1789; 
Ethan  Allen,  an  Interpretation;  The  ISTew  Cru- 
sade (the  annual  address  of  the  president — 
James  H.  Breasted,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago) ;  The  Spanish  Contribution  to  American 
Agriculture;  The  Cattlemen  in  the  Agricultural 
History  of  the  Northwest;  The  Central  Theme 
of  Southern  History  (a  paper  printed  in  the 
American  Historical  Review  for  October)  ;  The 
Problem  of  Cooperative  Research  for  College 
Teachers;  Origins  and  Significance  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Movement  in  the  United  States;  The 
Ming  Dynasty  Background  of  Chinese  Foreign 
Problems;  "Diary  of  a  Public  Man/'  in  North 
American  Review,  1879;  Conference  on  Hispanic 
America ;  Conference  on  The  Problem  of  Fresh- 
man History  Instruction. 

For  the  encouragement  of  historical  research 
the  Association  offers  two  biennial  prizes  of  $200 
each,  for  the  best  monograph,  printed  or  manu- 
script, in  the  English  language,  submitted  by  a 
writer  who  has  not  achieved  an  established 
reputation:  The  Herbert  Baxter  Adams  Prize, 
awarded  in  odd  years  for  an  essay  on  the  history 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  in  even  years 
the  Justin  Winsor  Prize  for  an  essay  on  the 
history  of  the  western  hemisphere,  including  the 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States.  Two 
annual  prizes  for  which  no  awards  were  made 
in  1928  were:  The  George  Louis  Beer  Prize  of 
$250,  inv  honor  of  its  founder,  the  late  George 
Louis  Beer,  for  the  best  work  upon  any  phase 
of  European  international  history  since  1895; 
and  a  medal  struck  in  honor  of  Jean  Jules  Jus- 
serand,  former  Ambassador  of  the  French  Re- 
public to  the  United  States  and  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  for  the  best  work  on 
intellectual  relations  between  America  and  one 
or  more  European  countries.  A  fifth  prize,  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
bequest  of  Miss  Mathilde  M.  Dunning,  provides 
that  the  income  from  the  sum  of  $2000  shall 
be  used  for  the  John  H.  Dunning  Prize  to  be 
offered  for  the  best  historical  essay  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  dealing  preferably  with 
the  historical  matter  connected  with  the  South- 
ern States  during  the  reconstruction  period. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Association  is  The 
American  Historical  Review  (quarterly).  The 
Annual  Report  is  also  published,  containing 
proceedings,  important  papers  read  at  the  an- 
nual meetings,  texts  of  significant  documents, 
reports  on  American  archives,  reports  on  history 
teaching,  ^and  papers  on  agricultural  history. 
An  additional  publication  issued  during  1928 
was  Aimml  Report,  19^,  Supplement  (Writings 
on  American  Sfatory  for  that  year).  Officers  for 
the  year  were:  President,  James  H.  Breasted; 
first  vie«  president,  James  Harvey  Robinson; 
second  vice  president,  Everts  B.  Greene;  secre- 
tary, John  S.  Bassett,  who  died  Jan.  27,  1928, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dexter  Perkins,  as  acting 
secretary  until  Iiis  appointment  at  the  1928 
meeting,-  treasurer,  Charles  Moore;  assistant 


secretary-treasurer,  Patty  W.  Washington;  edi- 
tor, Allen  R.  Boyd.  New  officers  elected  for  1929 
were:  President,  James  Harvey  Kobinson;  first 
vice  president,  Evarts  B.  Greene;  second  vice 
president,  Ephraim  Douglass  Adams;  secretary, 
Dexter  Perkins;  treasurer,  Charles  Moore;  as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer,  Patty  W.  Washing- 
ton; editor,  Allen  E.  Boyd. 

HISTOBY.  See  LITERATURE,  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN;  FRENCH  I/ITERATUBE ;  GERMAN  LlT- 
EEATUBE;  ITALIAN  LITERATTJEB;  SCANDINAVIAN 
LITERATURE;  SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

HOCKEY.  Professional  hockey  established  it- 
self as  one  of  the  most  popular  winter  sporta 
in  1928.  More  than  a  million  persons  witnessed 
the  games  played  by  the  National  Professional 
League,  which  comprised  six  United  States  teams 
and  four  from  Canada.  The  Stanley  Cup  series 
to  decide  the  world  championship  was  played 
in  Montreal,  the  New  York  Rangers  winning 
by  3  games  to  2  and  a  total  of  6  goals  to  5.  When 
the  regular  league  season  closed,  the  Rangers 
were  in  second  place  in  the  American  Group. 
They  engaged  in  a  series  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates  to  determine  which  team  should  meet 
the  Boston  Bruins  who  had  finished  first  for  the 
American  Group  honors.  The  Rangers  defeated 
the  Pirates  by  a  total  goal  score  of  6  to  4  and 
then  triumphed  over  Boston  by  5  goals  to  2, 
thus  qualifying  for  the  Stanley  Cup  series  with 
the  Montreal  Maroons,  who  had  taken  first  place 
in  the  International  Group  of  the  league. 

The  Toronto  Grads,  who  represented  Canada 
in  the  Olympic  Games  (q.v.)  swept  all  before 
them  at  Amsterdam.  In  the  final  match  for  the 
Olympic  title  they  defeated  the  Swiss  team  by 
the  overwhelming  score  of  13  to  0. 

Winners  of  other  important  competitions  dur- 
ing 1928  were:  Canadian  Professional  League, 
Stratford  Nationals ;  Canadian- American-Lea- 
gue, Springfield  Indians;  American  Association, 
Duluth;  Allan  Cup,  Manitoba  University;  Ca- 
nadian Senior  Intercollegiate  Championship.  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Among  the  United  States  col- 
leges, Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Dartmouth 
once  more  presented  the  strongest  sextettes. 

JIELD  HOCKEY.  There  was  an  international 
flavor  added  to  the  field  hockey  competition  in 
1928  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  United  States 
by  an  English  women's  team  which  won  a  large 
percentage  of  the  games  played.  In  the  final 
match  of  the  intersectional  tournament  played 
at  Philadelphia,  the  visiting  aggregation  buried 
an  All-American  team  under  an  11  to  0  score. 

HODSCKN",  SIR  JAMES  (W.  B.).  Scotch  sur- 
geon, died  on  a  train  between  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, May  29.  He  was  born  May  15,  1858.  He 
was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Ire- 
land; the  University  and  School  of  Medicine, 
Edinburgh,  and  studied  also  at  London,  Vienna, 
and  Paris.  He  was  knighted  in  1920  for  public 
services  during  the  World  War,  being  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire.  He 
was  at  the  front  in  France  as  a  major  and  was 
twice  mentioned  in  dispatches.  Besides  being 
president  of  tlie  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at 
Edinburgh,  1914-17,  and  vice  president,  1917-19; 
he  was  consulting  surgeon  at  the  Royal  Infirm- 
ary, Edinburgh,  a  member  of  the  Dental  Board 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  senior  surgeon  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  chairman  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  Royal 
Colleges.  He  was  the  author  of  many  papers 
dealing  with  surgery. 
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HOG-  CHOLEBA.  See  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

HOG-S.  See  LIVESTOCK. 

HOLFORD  COLLECTION.   See  ART  SALES. 

HOLG-TTIN,  JORGE.  Colombian  statesman,  died 
March  2,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  was  twice 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  con- 
tinued his  activity  in  politics  to  the  end  of  his 
long  life.  He  was  also  prominent  in  the  business 
circles  of  the  Republic.  General  Holguin  was  a 
member  of  the  Colombian  mission  to  Washing- 
ton in  1890  concerning  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
it  was  while  he  was  President  of  Colombia,  in 
1921,  that  the  Colombian  Congress  ratified  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  involving  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Panama. 

HOLLA3STD.  See  NETHERLANDS. 

HOLY  CROSS,  COLLEGE  OF  THE.  A  Roman 
Catholic  college  under  the  Society  of  Jesus,  at 
Worcester,  Mass.;  founded  in  1843.  The  enroll- 
ment for  the  autumn  of  1928  totaled  1090  in  the 
regular  course,  with  a  distribution  as  follows: 
Seniors,  245;  juniors,  242;  sophomores,  269; 
freshmen,  324.  In  the  B.S.  course  there  was  an 
enrollment  of  57  distributed  as  follows:  Seniors, 
10;  juniors,  8;  sophomores,  18;  and  freshmen, 
21.  The  graduate  enrollment  in  M.S.  courses 
amounted  to  5;  and  there  were  5  special  stu- 
dents. The  faculty  numbered  91,  of  whom  11 
were  new  members  in  1928.  The  library  con- 
tained 100,000  volumes.  President,  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Fox,  S.J. 

HOME  DEMO3STSTBATI03ST  "WOBK.  See 
AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK. 

HOME  ECONOMICS.  See  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
TENSION WORK;  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION. 

HOOTKTBAS,  hon-doo'ras.  A  Central  Ameri- 
can republic,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
east by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  southeast  by 
Nicaragua,  on  the  southwest  by  Salvador  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Gaute- 
mala.  Capital,  Tegucigalpa. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  estimated  area  is 
44,275  square  miles;  population,  Jan.  1,  1923, 
according  to  official  figures,  773,408,  mostly  In- 
dians with  a  strain  of  Spanish  blood.  The  chief 
towns  with  their  populations  according  to  the 
latest  available  statistics  are  Tegucigalpa,  38,- 
950;  Santa  Rosa,  13,000;  Santa  Barbara,  6000; 
San  Pedro,  8000;  and  Juticalpa,  8000.  The  chief 
ports  are  Amapala  on  the  Pacific  and  Porto  Cor- 
tez  and  Om  oa  on  the  Atlantic. 

EDUCATION.  Elementary  education  is  free  and 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15.  Dur- 
ing 1926-27  there  were  859  public,  and  36 
private,  schools,  three  kindergartens,  and  13 
night  schools,  the  average  enrollment  being 
35,216  and  attendance  28,277.  There  were  165 
students  enrolled  in  six  normal  schools  or  normal 
departments,  283  in  eight  secondary  schools,  344 
in  four  commercial  schools,  58  in  the  school  of 
law  and  political  sciences,  27  in  the  medical 
school,  and  10  in  the  school  of  engineering. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  The  principal  occupation  is 
agriculture  and  the  chief  product  bananas.  They 
are  grown  mostly  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
constitute  the  main  export.  American  banana 
companies  enjoyed  a  very  prosperous  year  in 
1927.  More  than  19,000,000  bunches  of  bananas 
were  produced  and  exported.  The  record  ship- 
ment in  1918  was  19,200,000  bunches.  The  pro- 
duction of  sugar  had  steadily  increased  since 
1915  and  in  1917  over  60,790,000  Bounds  were 
produced  as  compared  with  approximately  31,- 
000,000  in  1926.  Other  agricultural  products  in- 


cluded coffee,  coconuts,  tobacco,  corn,  kaffir  corn, 
beans,  and  rice.  The  exports  of  coffee  in  1926- 
27  amounted  to  3,153,000  pounds  as  compared 
with  2,496,000  pounds  in  1925-26.  There  were 
one  large  silver  mine  and  several  small  gold 
workings  in  the  republic;  deposits  of  zinc,  cop- 
per, lead,  iron,  and  coal  are  known  but  to  date 
had  not  been  worked.  Aside  from  the  sugar  mills, 
manufacturing  is  on  a  small  scale. 

COMMERCE.  The  foreign  trade  of  Honduras  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1927,  amounted  to 
$28,176,706,  of  which  $10,630,416  represented  im- 
ports and  $17,546,290  exports.  The  figures  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  1925-26  were:  Im- 
ports, $9,899,950,  exports,  $13,456,005,  total 
$23,355,955.  There  was,  therefore,  for  the  year 
1926-27,  an  increase  in  imports  of  $730,466,  and 
in  exports  of  $4,090,285,  or  an  increase  in  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  $4,820,751.  The  exports 
of  bananas  alone  amounted  to  $13,580,937.  Of 
the  total  exports  the  United  States  absorbed 
77  per  cent;  79  per  cent  of  the  imports  came 
from  the  United  States.  The  chief  class  of  im- 
ports was  manufactures,  valued  at  $6,364,769. 

FINANCE.  The  following  table  from  the  Pan 
American  Bulletin  for  September,  1928,  shows 
the  budget  of  general  expenditures  and  revenues 
for  the  fiscal  year  1928-29: 


Revenues : 

Customs   revenua 

Monopolies     

Stamp   tax    

Various   services    ..... 
Miscellaneous    revenues 


Less:  Percentage  on  re- 
ceipts and  commission 
on  some  revenues  for 
special  funds: 


Pesos 

3,710,000.00 
2,298,000.00 

840,000.00 
1,455,000.00 

256,000.00 

8,559,000.00 


Pesos 


For  public  instuction,  10% 

on  customs  revenue  .  .  345,000.00 
For  puWic  instruction,  10% 

on  stamp  tax  ........      279,000.00 

For  justice,  1%  on 

stamped  paper  and  rev- 

enue  stamps    ........       140,000.00 

For  justice,  1%  on  net 

revenue  from  liquor  .  .  18,555.00 

-  -  782,555.00 

Revenues  for  tibte  public  services   .....  .     7,776,445.00 

Special    revenues  —  special 

funds  2 

Taxes  for  special  funds   .   2,146,620.00 
Payments  and  percentage 

of   other  revenue    ----      782,555.00 

—  -     2,929,175.00 

Total    revenue    .......  .  .........   10,705,620.00 


justice     .......  .  ____  .  ............. 

Public   Health    ----  ...  ----  .  ........  235,000.00 

Foreign  relations    .......  .  ........  .  .  293,622.70 

Public  instruction    ...  ..............  872,520_.00 

Promotion,  agriculture,  and  labor  ----  2,147,088.00 

•Way  and  Navy   .......  ....  ........  M2H1H5 

Treasury     ...................  .  .  .  .  »  1,166,820.80 

Public   credit    .......  ..  ............  2,344,708.43 

Total  expenditures  ....*.•..  .....  10,705,620.00 

CoMMiiNiCATiojirs.  There  are  about  1000  miles 
of  railway  line.  On  July  31,  1926,  there  were 
306  post  offices  and  during  the  year  1025-26, 
3,601,000  pieces  of  mail  were  handled.  Mileage 
of  telegraph  wire  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1925-26  totaled  3844;  1,520,000  messages  were 
handled  during  the  year  and  gross  receipts  were 
$379,000.  On  July  31,  1926,  there  were  4343  miles 
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of  telephone  wire,  1652  telephone  instruments, 
and  receipts  for  1925-26  were  $28,000. 

GOVERNMENT.  According  to  the  constitution 
of  Oct.  3,  1924,  the  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  president  nominated  and  elected  by  popular 
vote, "and  holding-  office  for  four  years;  legisla- 
tive power  is  in  a  chamber  of  deputies  consist- 
ing of  43  members  chosen  for  four  years  directly 
by  popular  vote.  President  in  1928,  Dr.  Miguel 
Paz  Barahona. 

HISTORY.  During  the  year  the  United  States 
Government  was  asked  by  both  Guatemala  and 
Honduras  to  use  its  good  offices  as  mediator  in 
an  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the 
boundary  dispute  between.  Guatemala  and  Hon- 
duras, which  had  again  been  recently  receiving 
the  active  consideration  of  those  two  govern- 
ments. The  United  States  Government,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  request,  named  Roy  T.  Davis, 
American  Minister  to  Costa  Rica,  as  its  rep- 
resentative on  a  mixed  commission  to  make  a 
thorough  inspection  of  conditions  along  the 
disputed  border  and  to  endeavor  to  fix  upon  a 
provisional  line  which  could  be  accepted  by  both 
Guatemala  and  Honduras  pending  a  definite 
and  final  agreement  on  a  permanent  frontier. 

The  commission  was  installed  on  Apr.  12, 
1928,  Dr.  Carlos  Salazar  being  president  of  the 
Guatemalan  Commission  and  Senor  don  Augusto 
C.  Coello,  president  of  that  of  Honduras.  The 
disputed  area  was  valuable  banana  plantation 
soil  and  the  matter  became  serious  after  a 
lapse  of  several  years  when  the  two  countries 
attempted  to  give  concessions  to  the  same  area 
for  banana  exploitation.  The  feeling  in  each 
country  ran  high  against  the  other  and  the 
usual  method  of  recourse  to  war  was  commonly 
heard  in  the  press  and  in  speeches.  Secretary  of 
State  Kellogg  suggested,  after  the  boundary 
commission  failed  to  make  progress,  that  the 
entire  matter  be  submitted  to  the  International 
Central  American  Tribunal,  created  in  Wash- 
ington early  in  the  year.  Guatemala  accepted 
the  proposal,  but  Honduras  rejected  it  on  the 
grounds  that  the  newly  created  tribunal  did 
not  have  the  technical  facilities  for  handling 
the  matter.  Secretary  Kellogg  in  a  later  note 
insisted  upon  the  matter  being  handled  by  the 
tribunal  and  rejected  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  American  Supreme  Court  act  in  the 
case.  There  the  matter  apparently  rested  until 
the  close  of  the  year. 

In  elections  held  on  October  28,  Dr.  Vincent 
Mejia  Colindres  was  elected  president  of  the 
Republic  for  a  four-year  term  and  Rafael  C. 
Chavez,  vice  president. 

Ratification  of  a  general  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  consular  prerogatives,  signed  by 
representatives  of  Honduras  and  the  United 
States  in  Tegucigalpa  on  Dec.  7,  1927,  were 
exchanged  in  Tegucigalpa  on  July  19,  1928.  It 
replaced  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1864.  The  new 
instrument  was  ratified  by  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Honduras  on  Mar.  7,  1928,  and  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  May  25,  1928, 
being  signed  by  President  Coolidge  on  June  9, 
and  proclaimed  on  July  23. 

H01TOTJBAS,  BRITISH.  See  BRITISH  HON- 
DURAS. 

HONG  KONGL  A  possession  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  about  90 
miles  to  the  south  of  Canton;  comprising  an 
irregularly  shaped  island,  11  miles  long  from 


east  to  west,  varying  from  2  to  5  miles  in 
breadth,  with  an  area  of  32  square  miles;  also 
the  opposite  Peninsula  of  Kowloon,  separated 
from  it  by  a  strait  about  a  half-mile  wide. 
Total  area^  391  square  miles.  In  1916  a  scheme 
was  begun  for  the  reclamation  of  9,500,000 
square  feet  of  land  from  the  sea  in  Kowloon 
Bay;  this  project  was  still  in  progress  in  1928. 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1921, 
was  625,166,  of  whom  612,310  were  Chinese; 
estimated  in  the  middle  of  1925  at  874,420.  The 
movement  of  population  in  1926  was:  Births, 
4041;  deaths,  12,516.  In  the  same  year  the  num- 
ber of  Chinese  immigrants  was  276,501  and 
the  number  of  emigrants,  460,479.  While  educa- 
tion is  not  compulsory,  the  schools  are  under 
government  inspection  and  required  to  keep  cer- 
tain standards.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in 
all  schools  in  1926  was  44,947  and  the  total  ex- 
penditure on  education,  $910,063.  For  higher 
education  there  is  the  British  University  of 
Hong  Kong  which  is  attended  mostly  by  Chinese 
students. 

The  principal  industries  are  sugar  refining, 
shipbuilding,  rope  making,  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco,  cement,  and  knit  goods,  and  tin  refining. 
The  latest  available  statistics  for  trade  are  those 
of  1925  when  the  imports  were  valued  at  £43,- 
484,410,  and  exports  £40.353,906.  The  revenue 
for  1925  was  £2,711,843  and  the  expenditure 
£3,297,795.  In  1926,  30,231  vessels  (including 
15,027  junks  and  2829  steamships  under  60 
tons)  representing  altogether  28,371,104  tons, 
entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade.  Of 
these,  3401  with  a  tonnage  of  9,257,417  were 
British  ocean-going  steamers.  The  colony  is  un- 
der a  governor  aided  by  executive  and  legisla- 
tive councils.  Governor  in  1928,  Sir  Cecil  de- 
menti (appointed  in  1925). 

HOOVER,  HERBERT  (  CLARK  ) .  American  en- 
gineer and  public  official,  who  was  elected  thirty- 
first  President  of  the  United  States  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  was  born  at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  Aug.  10, 
1874,  the  son  of  a  pioneer  farmer-blacksmith. 
Both  his  parents  were  Quakers.  Orphaned  at  the 
age  of  10,  he  was  sent  to  live  on  his  uncle's  near- 
by farm.  When,  two  years  later,  another  uncle 
established  a  Quaker  Colony,  with  its  own  acad- 
emy, near  ISTewberg,  Ore.,  young  Hoover  joined 
him.  Having  moved  to  Salem  as  the  colony  ex- 
panded, he  determined  to  study  engineering,  and 
in  1891  persuaded  his  guardians  to  allow  him  to 
enter  the  first  class  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  Uni- 
versity. While  a  student  he  supported  himself  in 
various  ways,  working  with  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  in  the  summers,  and  in  1895  was  gradu- 
ated in  engineering.  He  was  a  worker  in  a  Cali- 
fornia mine  for  a  year,  then  secured  a  place  on 
the  staff  of  Louis  Janin,  a  celebrated  mining 
engineer  of  the  West.  On  Janin's  recommendation 
Hoover  was  commissioned,  in  1897,  by  an  Eng- 
lish syndicate  to  establish  American  methods 
in  Australian  mining  companies.  The  Chinese 
government  appointed  him  director  general  of 
mines  two  years  later,  and,  making  his  base  at 
Peking,  he  frequently  prospected  in  remote  dis- 
tricts. At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  1900, 
he  led  in  the  defense  of  Tientsin. 

During  the  next  13  years,  Mr.  Hoover  was 
associated  with  mining,  railroad,  and  metallur- 
gic  work  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Canada, 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  South  Africa,  India,  Rus- 
sia, and  other  parts  of  the  world,  always  show- 
ing particular  executive  ability.  Being  in  Eu- 
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rope  in  behalf  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War,  in  July  1914,  Mr.  Hoover  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  American  Relief  Commission  in  Lon- 
don, which  was  aiding  many  Americans  strand- 
ed in  Europe  without  negotiable  funds.  Per- 
suaded also  to  undertake  the  creation  and  di- 
rection of  a  neutral  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,  he  gave  up  his  private  interests,  and, 
by  continual  negotiations  in  London,  Brussels, 
Paris,  Rotterdam,  and  the  secret  German  head- 
quarters at  Charleville,  he  overcame  the  sus- 
picions of  the  belligerents  and  established  the 
relief  work  on  an  efficient  basis.  The  Commis- 
sion he  directed  received  aid  from  governments, 
and  private  gifts,  and  of  the  $1,000,000,000  en- 
trusted to  it,  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  was 
used  for  overhead  expenses. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  War,  in 
1917,  President  Wilson  appointed  Mr.  Hoover 
head  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  and  in 
that  position  he  controlled  the  food  supply  of 
one-third  of  the  world.  He  at  once  organized 
production  and  shipping,  gaining  the  general 
support  of  business  interests,  leading  an  en- 
thusiastic campaign  to  reduce  consumption  and 
waste,  in  the  United  States,  and  designating 
"meatless"  and  "wheatless"  days. 

After  the  Armistice  was  signed,  Nov.  11,  1918, 
Mr.  Hoover  went  to  Paris,  authorized  by  the 
American  government  to  discuss  questions  of  food 
supplies.  The  main  problem  was  to  provision 
Europe,  using  the  wheat,  pork,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. He  was  an  important  influence  in  the 
revival  of  the  economic  stability  of  the  world, 
as  a  member  of  the  War  Trade  Council,  as 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation,  of  the 
U.  S.  Sugar  Equalization  Board,  of  the  Inter- 
allied Food  Council,  of  the  food  section  of  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council,  and  of  the  European 
Coal  Council.  He  directed  many  of  the  economic 
measures  of  Europe  during  the  armistice  pe- 
riod, particularly  the  organization  of  food  sup- 
plies in  Poland,  Serbia,  Czechoslovakia,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Armenia,  and  the  Baltic  States. 
He  was  also  made  chairman  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration  in  1919,  which  attempted 
to  provide  proper  nourishment  for  European 
children,  and  in  1920  he  was  appointed  vice 
chairman  of  President  Wilson's  second  indus- 
trial conference,  and  chairman  of  the  European 
Relief  Council. 

His  engineering  and  organizing  experience  to- 
gether with  his  work  in  practical  international 
economics  well  equipped  him  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  to  which  office  President 
Harding  appointed  Mm  on  Mar.  5,  1921,  and 
to  which  President  Coolidge  reappointed  Mm. 
He  straightway  improved  the  functioning  of 
the  department  and  was  said  to  have  increased 
its  output  14  times,  with  only  a  four-fold  in- 
crease of  personnel.  In  addition,  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Conference  on  Unem- 
ployment, Sept.  20,  1921,  and  he  served  on  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments Conference,  November,  1921,  and  on  the 
World  War  Debt  Commission;  he  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  Colorado  River  Commission,  and  of 
the  special  Mississippi  Mood  Relief  Commis- 
sion, 1927. 

As  it  was  gradually  accepted  that  President 
Coolidge  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  the 
presidential  nomination  in  1928,  it  seemed  a 


natural  development  that  his  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, who  had  proved  his  understanding  and 
capacity  in  connection  with  administrative  prob- 
lems, should  lead  the  Republican  party  which 
made  as  its  major  issue  the  record  of  pros- 
perity. Mr.  Hoover,  accordingly,  was  nominated 
by  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  on  June  14.  He  resigned  his  sec- 
retaryship on  July  14,  crossed  the  continent  to 
his  home  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  where  he  delivered 
his  speech  of  acceptance  on  August  11,  and  re- 
turned eastward  to  speak  at  West  Branch,  Iowa., 
on  August  21.  His  addresses  were  broadcast 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  His  radio  audience  was 
estimated  at  30,000,000.  He  pledged  himself  to 
farm  relief,  to  uphold  prohibition  and  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  to  continue  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Coolidge  administration.  He  later  spoke 
in  New  York  and  in  Tennessee.  At  the  election, 
in  which  European  countries  showed  a  vital  in- 
terest, because  of  the  fear  that  Mr.  Hoover,  as 
President,  would  press  commercial  competition, 
and  would  insist  on  full  payment  of  war  debts, 
Mr.  Hoover  received  444  electoral  votes,  includ- 
ing those  of  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  Texas,  against  87  for  Alfred  E.  Smith,  the 
Democratic  candidate.  He  soon  started  on  a 
"good  will"  tour  of  Central  and  South  America, 
visiting  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Ecua- 
dor, Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  being 
received  with  enthusiastic  acclaim  and  official 
welcome  at  the  various  capitals. 

Mr.  Hoover  translated,  with  his  wife,  Agric- 
ola's  De  Re  Metallica,  and  wrote,  Principles  of 
Mining  (1909),  and  American  Individualism 
(1922).  His  presidential  campaign  speeches 
were  published  as  The  New  Day  (1928). 

See  UNITED  STATES  under  Presidential  Cam- 
paign. 

HOFKTNTS,  WILLIAM  ALONZO.  French-Amer- 
ican publisher,  founder  of  the  Paris  newspaper, 
Le  Matin,  died  February  27,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven.  Mr.  Hopkins  went  to  Paris,  on  the  advice 
of  his  physicians,  in  1878,  after  a  successful 
career  as  a  foundryman  in  New  Jersey.  He  in- 
terested himself  in  journalism,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  founding  Le  Matin  as  an  in- 
dependent newspaper.  He  also  founded  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Society  (now  the  American  Aid 
Society)  in  the  French  capital,  and  during  the 
World  War  established  and  maintained  the 
hospital  of  La  Providence  at  Dinard,  France. 

HOPS.  The  production  of  hops  in  Europe  in 
1928,  according  to  reports  from  various  sources, 
was  below  that  of  1927,  but  the  quality  was 
said  to  be  very  satisfactory.  As  reported  by  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome, 
Belgium  produced  4,630,000  pounds — only  about 
81  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year, 
but  of  excellent  quality — and  Czechoslovakia  had 
a  yield  of  10,192,000  pounds,  which  was  only 
about  68  per  cent  of  the  yield  of  1927,  Reports 
received  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
placed  the  production  of  England  and  Wales 
at  27,104,000  pounds  from  23,762  acres.  TMs 
yield  was  over  5  per  cent  below  that  of  1927, 
and  the  average  yield  per  acre,  1141  pounds, 
was  172  pounds  below  that  for  the  ten-year  pe- 
riod 1918-1927.  The  production  of  hops  in  Ger- 
many was  estimated  at  18,446,000  pounds,  or 
16.5  per  cent  above  that  of  1927  and  the  largest 
crop  since  1915.  The  area  devoted  to  hops  in 
1928  was  38,048  acres,  which  is  still  below  the 
pre-war  average. 
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According  to  estimates  published  by  tlie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  United  States  pro- 
duced 32,742,000  pounds  on  26,100  acres  as  com- 
pared with  30,658,000  pounds  on  24,600  acres 
in  1927.  The  average  yields  per  acre  for  the 
two  years  were  1254  and  1246  pounds  respective- 
ly. As  for  several  years  previously,  yields  were 
reported  only  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 
Oregon  produced  17,000,000  pounds  on  17,000 
acres,  California  9,480,000  pounds  on  6000  acres 
and  Washington  6,262,000  pounds  on  3100  acres. 
The  average  yields  per  acre  for  the  three  States 
were  1000,  1580,  and  2020  pounds,  respectively. 
The  average  farm  price  on  Dec.  1,  1928,  in  these 
States  was  19.3  cents  per  pound,  or  3.6  cents 
below  the  corresponding  price  of  the  year  be- 
fore. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  the 
United  States  exported  about  11,800,000  pounds 
of  hops  representing  a  value  of  approximately 
$2,875,000.  The  imports  for  the  same  period 
reached  about  750,000  pounds.  The  United  King- 
dom continued  to  take  a  large  proportion  of  the 
hops  exported  from  the  United  States.  For  four 
years  the  quantities  so  imported  ranged  from 
4,162,000  pounds  to  8,417,000  pounds  while  the 
imports  from  all  other  countries  ranged  from 
737,000  to  4,901,000  pounds.  The  Continent  of 
Europe  produces  largely  a  mild  type  of  hops; 
but  the  British  market  favors  the  strong- 
flavored  type  produced  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  Canadian  acreage  for  1928  was  reported 
at  1369  acres,  an  increase  of  332  acres  over 
1927,  and  this  increase  in  area  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  English  imports  from 
British  possessions.  The  importation  of  hops  into 
Great  Britain  is  determined  largely  by  the 
stocks  on  hand.  During  recent  years  heavy  ac- 
cumulations of  stocks  have  reduced  the  annual 
importation  to  less  than  5,000,000  pounds  while 
in  years  when  stocks  on  hand  were  limited  the 
importations  rose  to  more  than  10,000,000  pounds 
even  after  the  increase  in  duty  on  imports  in 
effect  since  1925. 

HOPWOOD,  AVERT.  American  playwright, 
died  at  Juan-les-Pins,  France,  July  1.  He  was 
born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  28,  1884,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1905.  He  went  to  New  York  as  special  cor- 
respondent for  the  Cleveland  Leader  in  1905,  and 
almost  immediately  sold  Ms  first  play,  Clothes, 
written  in  collaboration  with  Channing  Pollock. 
It  was  produced  in  1906.  Thereafter,  until  with- 
in two  or  three  years  before  his  death,  Hopwood 
was  a  frequent  contributor  of  plays  to  the  Amer- 
ican stage  and  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  of 
playwrights.  Many  of  his  plays,  however,  were 
written  in  collaboration  with  others.  Virtually 
every  one  of  his  plays  was  a  popular  success,  but 
he  was  criticized  for  introducing  broad  situations 
in  his  attempt  to  secure  a  general  popularity  as 
a  maker  of  "bedroom  farces."  In  the  fall  of 
1©20  four  of  Hopwood's  plays  held  the  boards 
at  one  time  on  Broadway.  He  wrote:  Clothes; 
TMs  Woman  and  This  Man;  Judy  For 'got ;  No- 
body's  Widow  (produced  in  London  as  Roxana)  j 
Fair  an&  'Warmer;  Sadie  Love;  Our  Little  Wife; 
Double  B&poswe;  The  Gold  Diggers  (with  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart) ;  Seven  Bays-,  The  Sat;  and 
Spanish  Love;  tffae  ®irl  in  the  Limousine;  Ladies3 
Night;  The  Demi-Virgin;  Why  Men  Leave  Home; 
Little  Miss  Bluebeard;  The  Alarm  Glook  (with 
David  Gray) ;  The  Best  People;  Naughty  Cinder- 


ella; Getting  Gertie's  Garter;  and  A  Thief  in  the 
Night. 

HORTICULTURE.  Large  production  attain- 
ing with  certain  crops  a  stage  of  overproduction, 
with  associated  low  prices  and  resulting  losses 
to  the  growers,  marked  the  1928  horticultural 
year  in  the  United  States.  The  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  its  Crop  Report  of 
December,  stated  that  approximately  3,917,000 
bushels  of  peaches  in  California  and  1,000,000 
bushels  in  Georgia  were  not  harvested  or  not 
utilized.  Approximately  153,000  tons  of  Cali- 
fornia grapes  were  not  harvested  in  1928.  The 
largest  white  potato  crop  on  record  brought  very 
low  prices  to  the  growers.  Good  growing  weather 
such  as  prevailed  quite  generally  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1928,  was 
thus  not  without  its  drawbacks.  A  few  crops, 
notably  the  orange  and  the  grapefruit,  enjoyed 
unprecedented  prosperity  due  to  low  yields  and 
effective  marketing  organizations.  An  unusual 
demand  for  apples  in  the  markets  of  the  Old 
World  contributed  to  stabilizing  apple  prices 
despite  unusual  production  in  the  Pacific  States 
and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  region. 

The  threatened  embargo  in  European  markets 
of  American  apples,  because  of  excessive  arsen- 
ical spray  residues,  was  successfully  offset  by 
the  development  of  effective  methods  of  re- 
moval, thus  relieving  an  embarrassing  situation. 
Extensive  plantings  of  grapefruit  in  southern 
California,  Arizona,  and  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley of  Texas  were  viewed  with  anxiety  by  care- 
ful students  of  the  situation.  A  citrus  census 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  taken 
in  the  summer,  showed  a  50  per  cent  increase 
in  grapefruit  plantings.  Whether  adequate  mar- 
kets may  be  found  for  this  potential  increased 
production  was  considered  problematical. 

THE  WORLD  SITUATION.  The  1928  apple  and 
pear  crops  of  Continental  Europe  were  consid- 
erably below  normal  size,  a  situation  very  fav- 
orable to  North  American  fruit  which  continued 
in  strong  demand  throughout  the  fall  months. 
Droughts  throughout  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope were  important  causes  of  lower  yields.  That 
Russia  was  becoming  an  important  factor  in  ap- 
ple production  was  indicated  in  prospective  ship- 
ments of  100,000  boxes  to  the  Hamburg  market. 
The  Canadian  apple  crop  was  larger  than  in 
1927,  the  greatest  increase  occurring  in  British 
Columbia.  Quality,  as  represented  by  high  color, 
was,  however,  below  average.  The  Australian 
fruit  crop  harvested  in  the  spring  of  1928  was 
unusually  large,  reaching  record  proportions  in 
most  sections  of  the  island  continent.  Apples 
were  estimated  at  8,500,000  bushels  as  compared 
with  an  average  production  of  6,500,000  bushels. 
Australian  oranges  in  trial  shipments  were  suc- 
cessfully transported  to  England.  A  total  of 
approximately  46,000  acres  of  oranges  in  Aus- 
tralia indicated  a  need  of  new  markets. 

Ceylon,  with  considerable  plantings,  was  a 
new  entry  in  the  grapefruit  industry.  The  prune 
and.  olive  crops  of  southern  Europe  were  below 
average  as  a  result  of  the  unfavorable  weather 
conditions.  Decided  improvement  in  English  ap- 
ple-growing practices  was  manifested  in  the  fine 
exhibits  of  home-grown  fruit  at  the  Imperial 
Fruit  Show  held  at  Manchester,  England,  Oct. 
19-27,  1928.  For  the  first  time,  English  fruit 
was  exhibited  in  boxes.  Grape  production  in  tne 
Northern  Hemisphere,  as  reported  by  the  Inter- 
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national  Crop  Report  and  Agricultural  Statis- 
tics, approximated  that  of  1927,  but  was  be- 
low the  1922-26  average.  Japan  exported  large 
quantities  of  oranges  to  the  Canadian  markets 
for  the  holiday  trade. 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  Figures  presented  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  for  1928,  (Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  Part  1,  Decem- 
ber 1928,  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  United  .States)  showed  substantial 
increases  in  the  value  of  both  horticultural  ex- 
ports and  imports,  indicating  an  active  trade 
situation.  The  total  value  of  exported  horticul- 
tural products  for  the  year  1928  was  $152,829,- 
490  as  compared  with  $144,012,880  for  1927.  The 
total  value  of  imported  horticultural  products 
for  1928  was  $136,854.602,  as  compared  with 
$129,550,970  for  1927. 

As  usual,  tropical  fruits  and  nuts  constituted 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  imports.  Bananas, 
with  a  total  value  of  over  $35,000,000,  were 
the  largest  single  item  and  showed  a  slight  in- 
crease in  value  over  the  1927  period.  Other 
import  items  to  show  a  rise  in  value  include 
lemons,  olives,  dates,  figs,  filberts,  peanuts,  and 
dried  beans.  Horticultural  imports  showing  re- 
duced value  in  the  1928  period  include  almonds, 
walnuts,  dried  peas,  white  potatoes,  fresh  to- 
matoes, and  tomato  paste.  An  analysis  of  export 
items  shows  quite  consistent  gains  in  value. 
Boxed  apples,  raisins,  dried  peaches,  canned 
peaches  and  pineapples,  prunes,  peanuts,  and 
dried  peas  were  among  the  advancing  products, 
while  barreled  apples,  dried  beans,  grapefruit, 
and  oranges  were  among  the  exports  declining  in 
value. 

PRODUCTION-  IN  1928.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
yields  of  important  horticultural  crops  in  the 
United  States  were  larger  in  1928  than  in  1927, 
as  based  on  figures  released  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  Dec.  14,  1928. 
In  some  cases  higher  production  resulted  in 
lower  total  values  at  the  farm,  this  being  the 
case  with  the  white  potato,  grape,  the  commer- 
cial apple  crop,  and  the  strawberry.  However, 
as  a  rule,  satisfactory  prices  prevailed.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  grape  and  the  peach  crops  were  so 
large  that  considerable  portions  of  each  were  not 
harvested. 

Data  on  individual  fruits  showed  a  total  yield 
of  184,920,000  bushels  of  apples  in  1928,  as  com- 
pared with  123,693,000  bushels  in  1927.  The 
peach  crop  of  1928  was  68,374,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  45,463,000  bushels  in  1927.  The 
1928  pear  crop  totaled  23,783,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  18,373,000  bushels  in  1927.  The 
year's  production  of  grapes,  2,636,076  tons — 
the  largest  on  record — was  not  conspicuously 
larger  than  that  of  1927,  2,605,238  tons.  The 
orange  crop,  estimated  at  43,000,000  boxes  for 
1928,  was  considerably  larger  than  the  31,200,- 
000  box  crop  of  1927.  Grapefruit,  estimated  at 
9,736,000  boxes  for  1928,  was  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  the  1927  crop  of  8,586,000  boxes. 
Florida,  by  far  the  leading  grapefruit  State, 
contributed  8,000,000  boxes  to  the  1928  crop. 
California  lemons  totaled  7,100,000  boxes  in 
1928,  as  compared  with  6,000,000  boxes  in  1927. 
Cranberries  gained  7  per  cent,  from  496,000  bar- 
rels in  1927,  to  531,000  barrels  in  1928.  Straw- 
berries, with  the  immense  production  of  324,- 
999,000  quarts  in  1928,  were  only  slightly  above 
the  320,499,000  quart  crop  of  1927.  The  pecan 
crop,  estimated  at  42,000,000  pounds,  was  almost 


twice  as  large  as  that  of  1927,  but  less  than 
the  bumper  crop  of  1926.  The  almond  crop  was 
14  per  cent  larger,  and  the  walnut  crop  49  per 
cent  smaller  than  the  crops  of  1927. 

That  most  fluctuating  of  the  vegetables,  the 
white  potato,  yielded  462,943,000  bushels  in 
1928,  an  increase  of  60,000,000  bushels  above 
the  1927  crop.  Sweet  potatoes,  on  the  other 
hand,  declined  from  94,112,000  bushels  in  1927, 
to  77,661,000  bushels  in  1928.  Cabbage  declined 
from  1,202,800  tons  in  1927,  to  976,900  tons  in 
1928.  Onions  fell  oft  from  23,525,000  bushels  in 
1927  to  19,025,000  bushels.  The  tomato  crop 
was  estimated  at  1,405,400  tons  in  1928,  a  de- 
cline from  1,641,300  tons  in  1927.  Celery  also 
dropped  off  from  7,585,000  crates  in  1927,  to 
7,173,000  crates  in  1928.  Other  less  important 
crops  to  show  reduced  yields  in  1928  were  car- 
rots, lettuce,  and  spinach.  Cantaloupes,  with 
15,521,000  crates  in  1928,,  and  15,014,000  crates 
in  1927,  did  not  greatly  change.  Cauliflower  pro- 
duction in  1928  was  4,987,000  crates,  as  com- 
pared with  4,096,000  in  1927.  Sweet  corn  for 
canning  increased  from  399,000  tons  in  1927, 
to  536,000  tons  in  1928.  With  8,256,000  bushels 
in  1927,  and  8,535,000  bushels  in  1928,  cucum- 
bers showed  but  little  change.  Eggplant  increased 
from  JT82,000  bushels  in  1927,  to  896,000  bushels 
in  1928.  Peppers  gained  from  3,502,000  bushels 
in  1927,  to  4,418,000  bushels  in  1928.  Water- 
melon production  was  recorded  as  61,773,000  in 
1928,  as  compared  with  57,682,000  in  1927. 

BESEARCH  ACTIVITIES.  Because  of  the  inten- 
sity of  culture  practiced  and  the  many  serious 
insect  and  fungous  pests,  no  branch  of  agricul- 
ture is  more  dependent  on  scientific  research 
than  is  horticulture.  Continued  evidence  of  sat- 
isfactory support  was  forthcoming  in  1928. 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(Oregon  Sta*  Bui.  234,  1928  pp.  38),  and  the 
Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(Washington  8ta.  Bui.  226,  1928,  pp.  100),  re- 
ported on  successful  investigations  in  the  re- 
moval of  arsenical  residues  from  apples  and 
pears  by  washing  with  ^dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
With  this  aid  commercial  growers  were  enabled 
to  meet  the  international  tolerance  of  less  than 
one  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  oxide 
to  one  pound  of  fruit.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  arsenical  residue  problem 
was  an  outstanding  example  of  the  effectiveness 
of  combined  effort,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  respective  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  and  the  commercial  interests 
working  together  wholeheartedly. 

The  fact  that  severe  pruning  reduces  vegeta- 
tive growth  and  fruiting  capacity  has  been  con- 
clusively demonstrated  for  the  apple,  pear,  and 
other  tree  fruits.  During  the  year  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (Michigan  Sta. 
Spec.  BuL  162,  1927)  and  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  {Ohio  8ta.  Bimo.  Bui.  13, 
1928,  No.  3,  pp.  113-118).,  reported  that  red 
raspberries  suffered  material  yield  losses  when 
heavily  pruned. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (Michigan  8ta*  Tech.  Bui.  89,  1928)  found 
that  the  empirical  practice  of  hardening  tomato 
plants  by  exposure  to  eold  prior  to  field  plant- 
ing, was  pot  advantageous  and  was  in  fact 
harmful  since  tke  hardened  portion  failed  to 
bear  normal  fruits.  Apparently,  hardening  caused 
aa  excessive  tissue  differentiation  and  matura- 
tion wMdi  resulted  in  a  permanent  check. 
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Progress  in  the  solution  of  fruit  sterility  prob- 
lems was  recorded  during  the  year.  For  example, 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (Ohio 
Sta.  BuL  422,  1928 } ,  in  studying  cherry  pollina- 
tion, found  abnormal  pollen  development  in  every 
variety  studied.  Such  conditions  were  especially 
prevalent  in  the  so-called  Duke  cherries,  fre- 
quent in  the  sours,  and  occasional  in  the  sweet 
varieties;  and  largely  accounted  for  the  inabil- 
ity of  certain  varieties  to  set  fruit  when  self- 
pollinated. 

PLANT  QUAEAKTINES.  As  a  measure  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  plant  quarantine  service, 
a  new  unit,  known  as  the  Plant  Quarantine  and 
Control  Administration,  was  established  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on 
July  1,  1928.  By  virtue  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Quarantine  Act,  which  became  effective  May  1, 
1928,  Federal  authorities  were  given  full  right 
to  search  persons  and  vehicles  for  plants  and 
plant  products  being  transported  between  States 
or  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  regula- 
tions. Eigorous  inspection  was  maintained  at 
the  Mexican  border  and  at  all  ports  of  entry, 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  pests.  The  cam- 
paign to  clear  up  the  Parlatoria  date  scale  in 
the  Southwest  was  vigorously  pursued.  A  gen- 
eral survey  showed  this  insect  to  be  wide^p  dis- 
tributed and  difficult  to  eradicate.  On  the  other 
hand,  attempts  to  control  the  Mexican  fruit 
worm  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas 
were  very  successful,  not  a  single  infested  fruit 
being  found  in  the  1927-28  citrus  crop.  Mexican 
officials  cooperated  by  conducting  a  similar  clean- 
up campaign  on  their  side  of  the  river. 

THE  SEPTEMBER  HUREIOANB.  Porto  Rico,  the 
Bahamas,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  other  West 
Indian  islands  suffered  terrific  damage  from  the 
September  hurricane  which  finally  spent  its  force 
in  Florida  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Central  Survey  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  Governor  Towner  of  Porto 
Rico,  the  crop  losses  in  Porto  Rico  totaled 
over  $46,000,000  and  this  did  not  include  neces- 
sary buildings  such  as  packing  houses,  etc.  The 
coffee  industry  alone  suffered  over  $18,000,000 
loss  with  estimates  that  three  to  five  years  will 
be  required  to  restore  damaged  plantations.  The 
losses  in  the  banana,  citrus,  and  coconut-grow- 
ing industries  were  estimated  at  $5,656,160,  $3,- 
255,811,  and  $1,650,829  respectively.  The  value 
of  the  gardens  destroyed  was  over  $2,000,000. 
Florida  suffered  moderately  in  comparison  to 
Porto  Rico.  The  New  York  Packer  estimated 
that  2,000,000  boxes  of  Florida  citrus  fruit  were 
destroyed.  The  California  citrus  growers  re- 
sponded to  the  situation  by"  donating  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  five  cars  of  citrus  fruit 
to  Florida  relief,  a  highly  commendatory  act 
in  view  of  the  intense  rivalry  between  the  two 
States.  Severe  damage  to  the  winter  tomato 
crop  in  the  Bahamas  was  considered  less  serious 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  rapid  replanting. 

HORTICULTURAL  PEESON3STEL.  The  year  1928 
witnessed  several  noteworthy  changes  in  the 
ranks  of  professional  horticulturists.  Dr.  U.  P. 
Hedrick,  of  the  New  York  (Geneva)  Experi- 
ment Station;  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Experiment  Station;  and  Professor  V. 
R.  Gardner,  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, all  known  because  of  their  outstanding 
leadership  in  American  horticulture,  were  ad- 
vanced to  directorships  in  their  respective  in- 
stitutions. Dr.  Eugene  C.  Auehter,  horticultur- 


ist of  the  University  of  Maryland,  was  selected 
as  head  of  the  newly  organized  office  of  Hor- 
ticultural Crops  and  Diseases  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  services 
of  Dr.  J.  T.  Rosa,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  the  younger  scientific  horticulturists  of 
the  nation,  were  lost  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia through  his  untimely  death  on  August 
8,  at  the  age  of  33  years. 

Col.  William  Boyce  Thompson,  founder  of  the 
Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research 
at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  of  the  Southwestern 
Arboretum  in  Arizona,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
highly  coveted  George  Robert  White  Medal  of 
Honor,  awarded  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  eminent  service  in  horticulture. 

BIBLIOGKAPHY.  A  large  number  of  books  of 
general  horticultural  interest  were  published 
during  the  year.  Among  those  of  note  may  be 
recorded:  L.  H.  Bailey,  The  Garden  Lover  (New 
York,  1928)  ;  0.  W.  Barrett,  The  Tropical  Crops 
(New  York,  1928);  W.  H.  Chandler,  North 
American  Orchards  (Philadelphia,  1928)  ;  E.  H. 
M.  Cox  and  G.  C.  Taylor,  Primulas,  for  Garden 
and  Greenhouse  (London,  1928) ;  A.  C.  Hottes, 
The  Book  of  Shrubs  (New  York,  1928)  ;  H.  A. 
Jones  and  J.  T.  Rosa,  Truck  Orop  Plants  (New 
York  and  London,  1928);  J.  W.  Lloyd,  Musk- 
melon  Production  (New  York  and  London, 
1928)  ;  F.  F.  Rockwell,  Irises  (New  York,  1928) ; 
F.  C.  Sears,  Fruit  Growing  Projects  (New  York, 
1928)  ;  C.  L.  Thayer,  Spring  Flowering  Bulls 
(New  York,  1928)  ;  H.  H.  Thomas,  Herbaceous 
Border  Flowers  (London  and  Toronto,  1928); 
H.  B.  Tukey,  The  Pear  and  its  Culture  (New 
York,  1928)  ;  R.  A.  Van  Meter,  Bush  Fruit  Pro- 
duction  (New  York,  1928) ;  E.  H.  Wilson,  More 
Aristocrats  of  the  Garden  (Boston,  1928). 

See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

HOUSTON".  See  TEXAS. 

HOWARD,  KEBLE.  See  BELL,  JOHN  EJEBLE. 

HOWARD,  how'drd,  RALPH  HILLS.  American 
civil  engineer,  died  at  Petoskey,  Mich.,  Septem- 
ber 20.  He  was  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Aug.  15, 
1870,  and  after  attending  the  city  high  school, 
he  studied  engineering  under  Edmund  Turner,  a 
civil  engineer.  His  first  employment  was  as  a 
draftsman  in  1889  on  the  Cincinnati  &  Musking- 
um  Valley  R.  R.,  later  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  After  service  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment in  1901  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  join 
the  engineering  organization  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  A  year 
later  he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  on  the 
St.  Louis  division  of  the  Vandalia  R.  R.,  which 
subsequently  was  merged  with  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  Mr.  Howard  was  made  principal  assistant 
engineer  of  the  construction  work  of  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R.,  in  April,  1905,  and  six 
months  later  he  was  promoted  to  be  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way,  holding  that  position  for 
live  years.  He  became,  in  January,  1911,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company, 
and  engineer  of  the  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
New  Orleans,  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  being  also 
in  charge  of  construction,  and  in  June  of  the 
same  year  he  became  general  manager  of  the  rail- 
road. In  May,  1915,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Wabash  Railway  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis,  and  Oct.  1,  1923,  he  was 
made  chief  engineer  of  the  road. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY.  A  non-sectarian 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men.  and 
women  at  Washington,  D.  C.;  incorporated  by 
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Act  of  Congress,  Mar.  2,  1867,  "for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,"  open 
to  students  without  regard  to  race,  but  prin- 
cipally for  the  education  of  Negroes.  The  regis- 
tration in  the  several  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
University  for  the  summer  school  and  autumn 
quarters  of  1928  totaled  2384,  and  was  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  College  of  liberal  arts,  748; 
college  of  education,  483;  school  of  applied 
science,  70;  school  of  music,  50;  school  of  reli- 
gion, 31;  school  of  law,  88;  school  of  medicine, 
357;  academic  evening  classes,  155;  summer 
session,  404.  The  faculty  in  the  autumn  totaled 
183  members,  divided  as  follows:  Academic,  64; 
medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical,  84;  law, 
12;  religion,  7;  music,  6;  applied  science,  10.  The 
total  endowment  amounted  to  $843,018,  and 
endowment  income  for  1927-28  to  $41,351.  The 
library  contained  46,389  volumes.  The  United 
States  Government  appropriated  $240,000  for 
maintenance  for  1928-29;  and  $150,000  toward 
the  construction  of  a  chemistry  building.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  enter  into 
a  contract  not  to  exceed  $390,000  for  this  build- 
ing, the  remaining  $240,000  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  second  session  of  the  Seventieth  Congress, 
which  convened  Dec.  3,  1928.  An  additional 
appropriation  of  $40,000  was  authorized  by  the 
Second  Deficiency  Act  (1928),  for  the  new"  dor- 
mitory building  for  women,  bringing  the  total 
cost  up  to  $190,000.  Miscellaneous  donations 
totaled  $7989.  Administrative  officers:  Mordecai 
W.  Johnson,  S.T.M.,  D.D.,  president;  Emmett 
J.  Scott,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  secretary-treasurer. 

HUDSCOT  RIVER  BRIDGE.  See  BRIDGES. 

HTTG-HES,  CHARLES  EVANS.  See  PAN-AMER- 
ICAN CONFERENCE;  WORLD  COURT. 

HTJG-HITT,  MARVIN.  American  railway  of- 
ficial, died  at  Lake  Forest.  111.,  January  6.  He 
was  born  in  Genoa  township,  Cayuga  'County, 
N.  Y..  Aug.  9,  1837.  Mr.  Hughitt  was  connected 
with  railroading  in  the  Western  and  Northwest- 
ern sections  of  the  United  States  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  still  in  active  service  as  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Eailway  Company.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  American  railway  pioneers,  an  age 
and  length  of  service  second  only  to  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  who  died  Apr.  5,  1928.  Mr.  Hughitt 
began  his  railroad  service  as  a  telegrapher  for 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Illinois  Central. 
He  was  divisional  trainmaster  of  the  latter  road 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  earned  promotion  by 
skillful  handling  of  trains  to  move  troops  for 
the  Federal  Government.  Twice  within  a  week  he 
remained  continuously  at  the  dispatcher's  key 
for  thirty-six  hours.  He  became  division  super- 
intendent and  general  superintendent  of  the 
road,  then  became  in  turn  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and 
general  manager  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company.  In  1872  began  his  more  than  a  half- 
century  "of  connection  with  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western, successively  as  general  superintendent 
(1872),  general  manager  (1876),  vice  president 
and  general  manager  (1880),  president  (1887), 
chairman  of  the  board  (1910),  and  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  (1918).  He  was  also  a 
Director  of  the  New  York  Central  system  and 
the  Merchants'  Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 

HTJLDIHSKY  COLIiECTKOT.  See  Aifr 
SALES. 

j,  ARTHUR  EAGLEFIELI>.  A  distinguished 


English  organist  and  musicologist,  died  in  Lon- 
,  don,  November  4.  He  was  born  at  Market  Har- 
borough,  Mar.  10,  1876,  and  studied  in  London 
under  Sir  Henry  Wood,  Dr.  Pearce,  and  Tobias 
Mathay.  In  1900  he  founded  the  Huddersfield 
Chamber  Music  Society  and  in  1908  the  Hudders- 
field College  of  Music,  of  which  he  was  principal 
until  his  death.  From  1904  until  his  death  he  also 
was  organist  and  choirmaster  of  Huddersfield 
Parish  Church.  In  1912  he  added  to  his  already 
numerous  responsibilities  those  of  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Musical  Record-  Chiefly  through  his  ef- 
forts the  British  Musical  Society  was  established 
in  1918.  He  wrote  Organ  Playing,  its  Technic 
and  Expression  (1911);  Modern  Harmony,  its 
Explanation  and  Application  (1914)  ;  A  Shorl 
History  of  Music  (916)  ;  Modern  Musical  Styles 

(1916)  ;     Design     or     Construction     in     Music 

(1917)  ;    A    Dictionary    of   Modern    Music    and 
Musicians    (1924)  :    Miisic:   Classical,  Romantic 
and    Modern    (1927).    He   edited    the    complete 
organ  works  of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn,  and  trans* 
lated  into  English   Holland's   Handel  and  Bee- 
thoven-. 

HUMPHREYS,  MILTON  WYLIE.  American 
educator,  died  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  November 
20.  He  was  born  in  Greenbrier  County,  Va.  (now 
W.  Va.),  Sept.  15,  1844,  and  served  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  1862-65.  He  was  graduated  from 
Washington  and  Lee  University  in  1869,  being 
at  the  same  time  associate  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  at  that  university,  and  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages,  1870-75.  While  on 
leave  of  absence,  1872-74,  he  studied  at  Berlin 
and  Leipzig,  receiving  the  Ph.D.  degree  from 
the  latter  university  in  1874.  When  Vanderbilt 
University  was  founded  in  1875,  Dr.  Humphreys 
was  appointed  professor  of  Greek.  Leaving  this 
post  in  1883,  he  became  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  at  the  newly  established  University  of 
Texas.  He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  in  1887,  teaching  Greek  until 
his  retirement,  Sept.  15,  1912.  He  was  vice 
president  of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion, 1880-82,  and  president,  1882-83.  Besides 
being  American  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Revues, 
1878-88,  he  published  interesting  editions  *of 
The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (1885),  the  Antig- 
one of  Sophocles  (1891),  and  the  oration  On- 
the  Crown  of  Demosthenes  (1913).  Dr.^  Hum- 
phreys was  an  accomplished  mathematician,  ^as 
well  as  a  classical  scholar.  His  interpretive  skill, 
and  his  mastery  of  ancient  metres  were  consid- 
ered extraordinary.  His  learning  and  under- 
standing have  been  particularly  noted  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Antigone,  and  in  several  ^  pa- 
pers printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  (1876,  1878,  1879),  in- 
cluding: "On  Certain  Influences  of  Accent  in 
Latin  Iambic  Trimeters";  "On  Elision,  espe- 
cially in  Greek";  "The  Influence  of  Accent  in 
Latin  Dactylic  Hexameters";  and  "On  the  Na- 
ture of  Caesura/* 

HUNGARY.  A  state  of  Central  Europe;  for- 
merly a  kingdom  constituting  with  Austria  the 
Dual  Monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary.  Capital, 
Budapest. 

AREA  AM>  POPULATION,  Before  the  World  War 
Hungary  had  an  area  of  125,609  square  miles; 
area  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1920,  35,875 
square  miles*  Population  before  the  War,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  Dec.  21,  1910,  20,886,487; 
population  at  the  census  of  Dec.  31,  1920,  7,980,- 
143-  estimated  Dec.  31,  1926,  8,457,852.  After  the 
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census  of  1920  -was  taken,  an  additional  area  of 
36  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  7000  was 
awarded  to  Hungary.  Budapest,  the  capital,  had 
a  population  at  the  1920  census  of  928,996.  Other 
cities  with  a  population  of  more  than  100,000 
at  the  same  census  were:  Szeged,  119,109;  and 
Debrecen,  103,186.  The  movement  of  population 
in  1926  was:  Births,  229,484,  deaths,  139,905; 


permanent  meadow  and  pasture,  796,000  acres 
of  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  2,700,000  acres  of 
woods  and  forests.  The  total  value  of  field  crops 
in  1927  was  $363,358,000,  including  wheat,  $105,- 
000,000;  corn,  $62,997,000;  rye,  $26,292,000;  and 
potatoes,  $24,947,000.  There  were  186,000  metric 
tons  of  beet  sugar  produced  in  1927-28  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  estimates.  In  1927  there  were 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Product 


Quantity  (thousands 
of  metric  tons) 


Product 


Coal    

Lignite     

Iron   ore    

Pig  iron    

Steel  (ingots  and  castings) 
Artificial   silk    


1926  1927 

827  784  Iron,  metal,   and  machinery    .... 

5,822  6,243  Food   products    and    tobacco    .... 

132  194  Stone   and  glass    

189  300  Textiles     

328  472  Woodworking-  and  bone   

441  *  ...  Leather   and   shoes    . , 

Chemicals     

Paper,  printing,  film,  and  duplicat- 
ing  


Value  (thousands  of 
dollars') 


1925 

61,688 

159,091 

12,763 

43,677 

9,158 

12,400 

20,658 

8,645 


1926 
72,454 
161,196 
17t551 
46,109 
8,768 
11,387 
27,105 

10,864 


1,805,000  cattle,  2,387,000  swine,  1,611,000  sheep, 
36,000  goats,  and  903,000  horses. 

VALUE  OF  HUNGARY'S  FOREIGN  TRADE,  BY 

LEADING  COMMODITIES 
[In  thousands  of  pengos,  each  exchanging  at  $0.2749] 


Commodity 


1926 


1527 


a  Thousands  of  pounds. 

marriages,  76,849.  The  population  of  1920  was 

distributed    according    to    religion    as    follows: 

Roman   Catholics,   5,096,729,   or   63.9  per  cent; 

Helvetian  Evangelicals,  1,670,144,  or  21  per  cent; 

Augsburg  Evangelicals,  497,012,  or  6.2  per  cent; 

and  smaller  numbers  of  Greek  Catholics,  Greek 

Orientals,  and  Unitarians.   The  Jews  numbered  IMPOSTS 

473,310,  or  5.9  per  cent.  Wood   and  wooden  products    ...     108,025        130,879 

EDUCATION.  In  the  school  year  1925-26  there    Cotton  doth  86,556         92,062 

were  6438  elementary  schools  with  656,349  pu-  %   y^'  * ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;      fg; Jjg        |?;||§ 

pils  and  16,705  teachers.  There  were  also  4528    Machinery  and  apparatus 36,823         47,409 

general    and     1092     agricultural     continuation  g«g«  *£***£  ^  •;;;;;;      |<$g         ||;  J  % 

schools.  There  were  19  training  colleges  for  ele-  cruder  metals    ....... ........       29,527         11,820 

mentary   school  teachers   for  men   and  24  for    Mineral  oil  23,752         26,472 

women  with   590   teachers    and   4901    students.    Leather,  prepared  19,856         25,112 

The  number  of  primary  schools  for  boys  was  worsted™.  ".III! "."."  "/."/.I  ".'.I'.'.       17^544         22,582 

163,  for  girls  212,  with  87,161  pupils  and  3892  G-anze  of  cr§pe  or  pure  Bilk  ...       13,418          22,153 

teachers.   For   secondary   education   there  were    Jjff  a  *$>&£ .«:•  v^v; iS'n7$         ?74I?? 

rtrt                     .         trn            i                .         «rt            i  bilK  and.  nali-silK  fabrics   ......        id,ulo           17,239 

28    gymnasia,     70     realgymnasia,    22     modern    Sflk  and  Bflk  thread  7,768         16,065 

schools,    and    32   girls'   secondary    schools.    The'    Hides  and  skins   12,431         15,869 

total   number    of   teachers    in   these   secondary    ^wJ?°2°n    ai?'2«l       ^iS'J5f 

schools  was  2959  and  the  number  of  students    M  others  357>059       446'448 

61,757.  Hungary  has  four  universities  and  since  Total   952,061    1,146,797 

1919   an  independent  faculty   of   economics   at  EXPORTS 

Budapest  all  maintained  by  the  state.  In  1926-    Wheat 135,627       105,132 

27  the  University  of  Budapest  had  373  professors    Kj«*ocflc    J&5S1        S*'?JS 

and  5393  students?    the  University   of  Szeged,  |55try  *  *;;; ;;;: ;;;;;; ;;;; ;;;      89,285         l^ll 

80  professors  and  1135  students ;  the  University    Bye    50,794         40,614 

of  Pecs,  68  professors  and  1005  students;   and    f*ff    f£|fj         |f>^£ 

the  University  of  Debreczen,  57  professors  and  Feathers' "  !*!".!.. !".  I" "....""..  1      16',754         2o',757 

952  students.  There  are  also  many  theological  Machinery  and  apparatus*. !..! '.      I5,f42i        17,529 

schools  and  a  number  of  technical  institutions    ^rd  and  bacon 32,887         17,235 

for    higher    learning,    such,    as    technical    high  Electric  "machinery  *  and"  *appii- 

schools,  etc.  ancea     . 18,169          15,807 

Wool    18,226  15,330 

CROPS:  AREA  AND  PRODUCTION  ITO*  half -manufactures   9,900          13,881 

Hardware 11,969  1 3,207 

pro.         Clover  and  alfalfa 6,672  12,183 

Crop                             Area*       duction"  Fresh    and    prepared    meat,    sau- 

1927  1937  sages    .  * 24,652  10,403 

Wheat    4049         76933        Cotton   clotn   5,642          10,240 

Kye  ...:...:.::....;;;:;;;.::  teSS     zslU    AH  others 240,260    assess 

B£v. I::::::::::::::::::::::  ^SiJ    ii;?i?        ^w "SS^s    800,473 

Com 2,589         68  347        ~ : — ~ ; ; — : _  _.„ 

Potatoes 626        6e!403  CoMMEBCE.  Hungary's  foreign  trade  in   1927 

Sugar  ^beets 154          1,455  *  was  marked  by  an  increase  in   the   excess   of 

TSaS?"*  55S  fio'filfll  imports  over  exports  to  more  than  four  times 

:"..".'...'"': ..." *.."„  the  1926  figure.  While  imports  increased  21  per 

^Thousands  of  acres  j  >  unit,  nietric  ton:  *  thousands  cent,  to  1,146,797,000  pengos,  exports  declined 

of  m$r3S$fi»SS*  aS  mdicated'  ****>  &allon  8  per  cent,  to  800,473,000  pengos.  A  great  part 

of  the  increase  in  imports  was  attributed  to  the 

PBODUCTIOF,  ETC.  In  1926  there  were  in  Hun-  extensive  building  operations  during  the  first 

gary  13,623,000  acres  of  arable  land,  or  about  three-quarters  of  the  year.  An  even  more  im- 

18  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  4,154,000  acres  of  portant  factor,  however,  was  the  generally  in- 
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creased  consumption  of  manufactured  goods  of 
all  kinds,  presumably  because  of  the  greater 
purchasing  power  of  the  country  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  export  trade  failed 
to  maintain  the  level  of  1926.  The  proportion  of 
raw  material  exported  including  unmanufactured 
foodstuffs  to  total  exports  declined  from  70 
per  cent  in  1926  to  64  per  cent  in  1927,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  importance  on  the 
part  of  semi-manufactures  and  finished  manu- 
factures. Among  the  causes  of  this  export  de- 
cline were  a  smaller  agricultural  excess,  the  ces- 
sation in  June  of  coal  deliveries  to  Jugo-Slavia 
on  reparations'  account,  arid  the  high  protection 
policy  and  certain  import  regulations  of  neigh- 
boring countries. 

FINANCE.  The  Government  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1927,  despite  some 
tax  reductions,  closed  with  a  considerable  sur- 
plus which  was  used  for  capital  investment.  The 
accounts  for  State  enterprises,  although  exactly 
balanced,  actually  closed  with  a  surplus  which 
was  reinvested  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
productivity.  Total  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1927,  to  June  30,  1928,  were  estimated 
at  1,192,421,960  pengos,  and  total  expenditures 
at  1,192,255,320.  For  the  1928-29  year  the  rev- 
enues were  estimated  at  1,360,261,000  pengos 
and  the  expenditures  at  1,357,804,000  pengos. 
Hungarian  foreign  long-term  loans  in  1927  to- 
taled approximately  $48,000,000,  of  which  more 
than  $34,000,000  were  placed  in  the  United 
States.  The  greater  part  of  these  loans  went  to 
public  bodies,  banks,  and  agricultural  institu- 
tions. The  total  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1926,  accord- 
ing to  privately  published  sources  amounted  to 
$426,605,000,  of  which  $235,325,000  represented 
pre-war  debt. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Of  the  4382  miles  of  rail- 
road line  operated  by  the  Government  in  1924- 
25,  1881  miles  were  government  owned.  Only 
minor  lines  are  privately  operated. 

STATISTICS  OF  GOVERNMENT-OPERATED  RAIL- 
WAYS, YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30 

1926 

Length  of  line miles. .  4,418 

Locomotives    .number. .  1,935 

Passenger    cars    do ....  2,751 

Freight  cars   do. . . .  31,834 

Passengers   carried    thousands..  54,227 

Passenger    miles    millions..  1,247 

Freight  carried 1000  metric  tons..  21,483 

Ton  miles millions. .  1,525 

Train   miles    thousands..  13,628 

The  new  commercial  free  port  of  Budapest, 
situated  on  Osepel  Island,  about  2%  miles  below 
the  city,  was  opened  on  Oct.  22,  1928.  It  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  1500  acres  and  has  cost 
about  $4,500,000.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
free  port  and  the  petroleum  port.  The  free  port 
has  a  length  of  1000  meters  and  is  about  150 
meters  wide.  Barges  can  tie  up  along  the  wharves 
for  a  distance  of  about  2200  meters  (7217.83 
feet),  and  there  is  a  depth  of  water  of  2.6  meters 
(8.53  feet)  above  the  low- water  mark  in  this 
part  of  the  Danube.  The  big  grain  elevator  is 
here,  comprising  14  floors,  with  a  capacity  for 
45,000  tons  of  grain.  The  petroleum  port  is 
situated  south  of  the  free  port,  and  comprises 
a  basin  360  meters  (1181.1  feet)  long  by  120 
meters  (393.7  feet)  wide,  This  part  of  the  port 
was  finished  four  years ,  ago,  and  during  1928 
it  handled  about  70,000  tons  of  oil. 


GOVERNMENT.  Technically,  Hungary  is  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  with  the  throne  vacant. 
When  the  Horthy  rule  came  into  power  it  was 
decided  to  keep  the  old  constitution  and  let  the 
question  of  who  was  to  be  monarch  wait  until 
the  people  were  freed  from  external  pressure. 
In  the  meantime  Admiral  Nicholas  Horthy  acted 
as  regent.  The  ministry  originally  formed  on 
June  27,  1922,  was  reorganized  on  Oct.  15,  1926, 
as  follows :  Prime  Minister,  Count  Stephen  Beth- 
len;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Louis  Walko;  Interior 
Dr.  Bela  Scitovsky;  Finance,  Dr.  John  Bud;  Ag- 
riculture, John  Mayer;  Commerce,  Maximilian 
Hermann;  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Count  Eoino 
Klebelsberg;  Justice,  Dr.  Paul  Pesthy;  National 
Defense,  Count  Charles  Csaky;  Social  Welfare, 
Dr.  Joseph  Vass. 

HISTOEY 

A  tempest  in  a  teapot  was  caused  in  the  early 
days  of  the  year  by  the  discovery  of  the  ship- 
ment of  several  carloads  of  machine  guns  froin 
Italy  to  Hungary.  They  were  discovered  at  the 
station  of  St.  Gothard  in  Austria  and  a  storm 
was  immediately  aroused  because  of  this  evi- 
dent violation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Trianon.  The  Little  Entente,  fearing  a  rap- 
prochement between  Italy  and  Hungary,  along 
the  lines  of  Italy's  economic  penetration  of  the 
Balkans,  demanded  an  investigation  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  matter,  which  was  com- 
paratively insignificant  at  the  beginning  loomed 
larger  as  time  went  on  because  Italy  refused  to 
sanction  an  investigation  by  the  League  and 
Hungary  merely  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
passed  the  matter  over  lightly.  Hungary  de- 
stroyed the  troublesome  guns,  which  the  League 
Council  desired  as  evidence,  and  when  questioned 
concerning  her  action  expressed  surprise  that 
the  League  should  be  interested  in  such,  an 
affair. 

The  demand  for  an  investigation  continued, 
however,  and  when  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany  came  out  strongly  for  such,  a  move, 
Italy  reluctantly  consented,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  her  admiration  and  friendship  for 
Hungary.  Hungary  reciprocated  this  admiration 
and  friendship  through  the  vehicle  of  the  press 
and  public  demonstrations.  The  Italian  press 
took  the  attitude  that  the  Little  Entente  de- 
sired the  aid  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  espe- 
cially, to  crush  Hungary  even  further  than  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon,  had  done. 

As  was  to-  be  expected  from  such  an  investiga- 
tion, nothing  really  fruitful  came  of  it.  France, 
the  chief  backer  of  the  Little  Entente's  demand 
for  an  investigation,  did  not  care  to  push  Italy 
too  far,  and  although  the  entire  world  knew 
the  facts  in  the  case,  the  Council  of  the  League 
pretended  in  its  decision  given  out  on  June  7, 
that  the  evidence  in  the  ease  had  been  destroyed 
and  the  actual  destination  of  the  guns  could 
not  be  learned.  It  might  be  said  in  passing  that 
Hungary  stoutly  maintained  that  the  weapons 
were  on  their  way  to  Poland  and  were  merely 
in  transit  when  discovered.  The  League  saved 
some  of  its  dignity  by  telling  Hungary  and, 
parenthetically,  all  other  countries,  not  to  re- 
peat the  offense  and  asserted  its  right  to  in- 
vestigate such  matters.  Probably  Mussolini 
smiled  when,  lie  read  the  decision  and  probably, 
again,  Count  Bethlen,  the  Hungarian  Premier, 
felt  tiat  Ms  mission  in  life,  tlie  revision  of  the 
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Treaty  of  Trianon  was  much,  nearer  consumma- 
tion with  such  a  strong  ally  as  Mussolini  on 
Ms  side. 

The  other  outstanding  event  in  Hungarian 
history  was  the  recurrence  of.  the  so-called  "king 
question."  As  noted  above  under  Government  , 
Hungary  was  officially  a  kingdom  with  the 
throne  vacant.  On  one  or  two  occasions  during 
the  year,  especially  in  answer  to  Socialist  quer- 
ies, Premier  Bethlen  reiterated  this  status  of 
the  Hungarian  Government.  It  was  reported  at 
one  time  in  the  fall  that  a  referendum  would 
be  held  on  the  question  of  the  election  of  a 
monarch.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  fore 
by  the  coming  of  age  of  Archduke  Otto,  the 
son  of  the  late  Emperor  Charles.  His  followers 
were  of  course  in  favor  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  but  Bethlen  let  it  be  known  that  he 
would  oppose  such  action  to  the  bitter  end.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment favored  the  crowning  of  Archduke  Al- 
bert, the  son  of  the  Hapsburg  Archduke  Fred- 
erick. Although  there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion, nothing  was  done  concerning  the  selection 
of  a  king  down  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Count 
Bethlen  fell  back  on  his  old  excuse,  i.  e.,  that  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  such  action  as  yet.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  Little  Entente  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  any  return  of  the  Hapsburg,  no  mat- 
ter what  branch  of  the  family.  Such  action  was 
specifically  condemned  by  the  Treaty  of  Trianon, 
and  it  was  stated  in  several  quarters  that,  de- 
spite Mussolini's  friendship  for  Hungary,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  receive  the  return  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  with  open  arms.  In  the  last  week  of  the 
year  several  Hungarian  Facisti  leaders  were  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  treason. 

HUBBICAITES.  See  HOBTICTDXTUEE;  METE- 
OROLOGY. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENTS. 
See  WATER  Powm. 

HYDBOGEKT,  PEROXIDE.  See  CEEMISTEY,  IN- 
DUSTRIAL. 

HYDRO-METALLURGY.  See  METALLURGY. 

HY'DBOPHO'BIA.  Dr.  W.  Schoening  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  stated  that 
wholesale  vaccination  of  dogs  against  rabies  has 
not  proved  100  per  cent  effective.  Several  methods 
have  been  tested  with  the  same  result.  This  has 
become  known  through  reports  from  State  and 
city  veterinarians  of  localities  where  vaccination 
has  been  on  trial.  Many  dogs  which  have  escaped 
the  disease  in  infested  regions  owe  their  im- 
munity to  segregation  and  cannot  be  used  for 
statistical  purposes.  But  where  compulsory  vac- 
cination has  been  in  effect  the  number  of  cases 
of  rabies  has  shown  a  decrease  although  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  as  to  what  extent  this  is  due 
to  vaccination  alone  and  how  much  to  quaran- 
tining and  destroying  stray  and  suspected  ani- 
mals. Some  figures  appear  to  show  that  vaccina- 
tion alone  cannot  be  proved  to  have  affected  the 
number  of  cases  of  canine  rabies. 

IBANTEZ,    VICENTE     BLASCO.     See     BLASOO 
" 


IBERO-AMERICAN"     EXPOSITION.     See 

EXPOSITIONS. 

IBSEH,  HENEIK,  ANNIVERSARY.  See  CELEBRA- 
TIONS. 

ICE  CREAM.  See  DAIRYING. 

ICE  HOCKEY.  See  HOCKEY. 

ICELAND.  An  island  state  united  with  Den- 
mark in  the  person  of  the  king  by  the  act  of 
union  of  Nov.  30,  1918.  Area,  variously  esti- 


mated at  from  39,707  to  40,456  square  miles; 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1920,  94,- 
690;  estimated  at  the  end  of  1927,  100,000.  The 
capital,  Reykjavik,  had  a  population  of  23,000 
in  1927.  All  the  other  towns  had  populations  of 
less  than  3000.  The  number  of  foreign-born  in- 
habitants is  very  small  and  consists  chiefly  of 
Danes  and  Norwegians.  The  movement  of  popu- 
lation in  1926  was:  Births,  2659;  deaths,  1134; 
marriages,  623.  Although  religious  freedom  is 
complete,  and  to  be  a  non-conformist  entails  no 
civil  disability,  there  were  only  463  dissenters 
from  the  endowed  national  church,  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran,  at  the  census  of  1920.  Primary 
instruction  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  14,  children  up  to  the  age  of  10  being 
privately  educated  as  a  rule.  According  to  the 
latest  available  statistics,  there-  were  209  ele- 
mentary schools,  with  318  teachers  and  6485 
pupils;  several  continuation  schools;  and  a  uni- 
versity at  Reykjavik.  Only  about  one-fourth  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  island  is  under  cul- 
tivation, producing  chiefly,  hay,  potatoes,  and 
turnips.  The  crops  in  1926  were:  Hay,  3,548,- 
000  cwt.;  potatoes  66,000  cwt.;  and  turnips, 
23,000  cwt.  Livestock  figures  in  the  same  year 
were:  Horses,  52,800;  cattle,  27,900;  sheep,  590,- 
000;  and  goats,  2800.  The  fisheries  were  valued 
at  46,791,000  crowns  in  1925,  of  which  the  value 
of  codfish  was  43,378,000  crowns  and  herring, 
3,413,000  crowns.  According  to  the  Iceland  Year 
Book  for  1928,  the  total  exports  in  1925  were 
valued  at  78,640,218  crowns  and  the  imports 
at  70,190,913.  crowns. 

Iceland's  total  exports  during  1927  amounted 
to  57,500,000  crowns,  as  compared  with  48,000,- 
000  crowns  in  1926,  according  to  official  statistics. 
Imports  totaled  48,000,000  crowns  as  against 
50,500,000  crowns  in  1926.  While  the  foreign 
trade  of  1926  revealed  an  import  surplus  of  2,- 
500,000  crowns,  1927  showed  an  export  surplus  of 
9,500,000  crowns.  Fish  products  represented  50,- 
000,000  crowns,  or  about  87  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  in  1927,  while  7,000,000  crowns,  or  12% 
per  cent,  covered  agricultural  products.  Govern- 
ment finances  of  necessity  have  always  been  char- 
acterized by  conservatism.  During  the  late  years 
of  rapid  economic  development  and  disturbed  con- 
ditions, budgetary  expenditures  in  Iceland,  as 
elsewhere,  had  risen  appreciably.  In  the  proposed 
budget  for  1928,  revenues  were  estimated  at  10,- 
452,000  crowns  and  expenditures  at  10,454,000 
crowns.  The  national  debt  of  Iceland,  after  re- 
maining at  a  very  low  figure  until  1915,  during 
the  following  years  of  war  emergency  rose  very 
sharply,  reaching  in  1917  a  record  figure  of 
nearly  20,000,000  crowns,  or  roughly  210  crowns 
per  capita.  Since  1917  a  retrenchment  had  taken 
place  and,  as  the  result  of  vigorous  efforts  by  the 
Government,  especially  during  1926  and  1927, 
the  debt  was  reduced  to  10,800,000  crowns.  The 
merchant  marine  of  Iceland  in  1927  consisted  of 
316  vessels  of  29,818  gross  tons. 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Bang  of  Den- 
mark who  acts  through  a  responsible  ministry; 
and  legislative  power  in  the  King  and  Althing  or 
Parliament,  which  consists  of  42  members,  of 
whom  six  are  elected  for  eight  years,  by  propor- 
tional representation  for  the  whole  country,  and 
36  for  four  years  by  universal  suffrage.  The  Al- 
thing is  divided  into  two  houses,  of  which  the 
upper  has  14  members  and  the  lower  28.  The  right 
to  vote  is  possessed  by  both  men  and  women  over 
the  age  of  25.  King  in  1928,  Christian  X;  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Communications,  Tryggvi  Thorhallsson ;  Justice 
and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Jonas  Jpnsson;  Fi- 
nance, Magnus  J.  Kristjansson.  During  the  year 
there  was  considerable  discussion  throughout  the 
island  concerning  the  abandonment  of  the  union 
with  Denmark.  All  shades  of  opinion,  including 
the  Government,  seemed  to  favor  the  proposition 
and  hoped  for  its  consummation  before  1940. 

IDAHO.  POPULATION.  According  to  the  Four- 
teenth Census,  the  population  of  the  State  on 
Jan.  1,  1920,  was  431,866.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation on  July  1,  1928,  was  546,000.  The  capital 
is  Boise. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops,  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Pro  A.  "bu. 

'Value 

Hay 

1928 

1,148,000 

2,766,000  « 

$30,123,000 

1927 

1,115,000 

3,313,000° 

28,483,000 

Wheat 

1928 

1,160,000 

28,792,000 

25,913,000 

1927 

1,171,000 

32,374,000 

31,570,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

116,000 

19,720,000 

8,874,000 

1927 

115,000 

24,380,000 

13,409,000 

Oats 

1928 

137,000 

6,439,000 

3,091,000 

1927 

143,000 

6,721,000 

3,360,000 

Barley 

1928 

144,000 

6,192,000 

3,901,000 

1927 

129,000 

5,676,000 

3,860,000 

Dry    beans 

1928 

82,000 

1,476,000 

5,314,000 

1927 

72,000 

1,706,000 

4,265,000 

Corn 

1928 

53,000 

2,438,000 

2,243,000 

1927 

76,000 

3,116,000 

2,555,000 

"tons. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  In  all  the  metals  of  the 
goldj  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  group,  the 
production  in  Idaho  expanded  considerably  in 
1927,  as  compared  with  1926;  but  the  lower 
prices  obtained  for  the  chief  metal  product,  lead, 
and  for  silver,  the  second  in  importance,  brought 
it  about  that  the  total  value  of  production  in 
1927  in  the  five  metals  was  lower  than  that  ob- 
tained in  1926.  This  total  was,  for  1927,  $28,104,- 
413;  for  1926,  $30,969,551.  Lead  supplied  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total,  in  either  case.  The  quantity 
of  recoverable  lead  mined  was,  for  1927,  302,038,- 
423  pounds;  for  1926,  272,980,212.  That  of  silver, 
1927,  8,901,409  ounces;  1926,  7,556,444;  of  cop- 
per, 1927,  2,173,163  pounds;  1926,  1,337,442;  of 
zinc,  1927,  53,556,345  pounds;  1926,  52,614,691. 
Gold  production  rallied  moderately,  to  15,315 
fine  ounces  for  1927,  from  13,669  for  1926.  The 
values  of  the  metals  produced  in  1926  were, 
respectively:  Gold,  $282,569;  silver,  $4,715,221; 
copper,  $187,242;  lead,  $21,838,417;  zinc,  $3,- 
946,102.  Save  for  stone,  no  other  mineral  was 
produced  in  considerable  total.  The  entire  min- 
eral production  of  the  State  was,  for  1926,  $31,- 
752,821;  for  1925,  $31,611,166. 

The  1928  production  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  had  an  estimated  value  of  $27,- 
231,000,  and  scored  a  gain  over  1927.  An  electro- 
lytic zinc  plant  was  completed  and  put  in 
operation  at  Kellogg.  The  gold  production  of  the 
year  was  about  $410,000;  that  of  silver  8,811,- 
000  ounces,  in  value  $5,047,099;  copper  about 
2,117,000  pounds,  in  value  $309,000;  lead  about 
290,753,000  pounds,  in  value  $17,736,000;  zinc  re- 
covered from  ores  and  concentrates  totaled  about 
60,369,000  pounds,  in  value  $5,622,000. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
Sept.  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $5,135,- 
756  (of  which  $629,704  was  aid  to  local  educa- 
tion} ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $333,231  j  for  perman- 


ent improvements,  $3,163,260;  total,  $8,632,247 
(of  which  $3,497,600  was  for  highways,  $846,- 
705  being  for  maintenance  and  $2,650,895  for 
construction).  Revenue  was  $8,160,495.  Of  this, 
property  and  special  taxes  furnished  28.9  per 
cent;  departmental  earnings  and  charges  for  of- 
ficials' services,  5.6  per  cent;  sales  of  licenses  and 
the  tax  on  gasoline,  24.5  per  cent.  Property  valua- 
tion was  $482,690,646;  State  taxation  thereon, 
$2,980,138.  Net  State  funded  debt  on  September 
30,  1927,  was  $4,783,106,  chiefly  highway  debt. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  in  the  State  on  Jan. 
1,  1928,  was  2898.72.  There  were  built  in  1928 
20.6  miles  of  additional  second  track. 

EDUCATION.  Some  initial  work  was  done  on  the 
revision  of  the  State  course  of  elementary  studies, 
and  a  modernized  elementary  course  in  language 
activities  was  introduced.  The  school-age  popula- 
tion of  the  academic  year  1927-1928  was  put  at 
138,235.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
in  that  year  120,846  pupils,  of  whom  97,073  were 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  23,773  in  high 
schools.  Expenditure  for  public  school  education 
totaled  $10,906,604.17. 

CHABITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  central  gov- 
ernmental agency  of  the  State  for  the  care  of  in- 
valid and  of  defective  dependents,  as  well  as  for 
the  general  care  of  public  health,  was  in  1928  in 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  It  com- 
bined the  duties  of  a  board  of  health  and  of  a 
board  of  institutional  control.  It  supervised  the 
Idaho  State  School  and  Colony,  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded;  the  Northern  Idaho  san- 
itarium for  mental  patients,  at  Orofino;  the 
Idaho  State  Sanitarium,  for  the  feeble-minded, 
at  Nampa.  A  separate  body,  the  State  Prison 
Board,  had  charge  of  the  State  Prison,  while  an 
industrial  training  school  was  under  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Feeble-minded  and  epileptic 
inmates  of  the  State  School  and  Colony  number- 
ed 301  on  Jan.  1,  1928. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHEE  EVENTS.  Following  the 
death  of  Frank  R.  Gooding,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Idaho,  John  Thomas,  a  banker  and  cattleman, 
member  of  the  National  Republican  Committee, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  by  Governor  Bald- 
ridge,  June  30.  Complaint  was  made  in  March, 
at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Wallace  Board  of 
Trade,  of  heavy  State  taxation,  Chairman  Robert- 
son of  the  State  chamber  of  commerce  asserting 
that  the  property  tax  already  formed  an  oppres- 
sive burden  and  could  not  be  increased  to  de- 
fray cost  of  proposed  old-age  pensions,  which 
had  been  brought  forward  in  the  previous  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature.  State  finances,  however, 
were  in  good  condition,  Governor  Baldridge  stat- 
in* in  a  July  4  address  that  the  State  had  invest- 
ments of  more  than  $12,000,000,  and  that  the 
total  had  increased  in  the  previous  eight  years 
at  the  average  rate  of  more  than  $500,000  a  year. 
Under  a  new  certificate  of  title  law  applying  to 
automobiles,  the  State  Department  in  three 
months  was  reported  to  have  issued  more  than 
80  000  certificates  to  owners  of  motor  vehicles, 
A  spotted  fever  epidemic  at  Boise  in  April  was 
combated  with  serum  furnished  by  the  Federal 


ECTiONe  State  went  solidly  Republican 
in  the  election  of  November  6.  The  poplar  vote 
for  President  was:  Hoover  (Rep  )  °7j^S^ 
(Dem.),  52,926;  Hoover's  plurality,  44,396.  Gov- 
ernor H.  C.  Baldridge  was  reflected  ^  John 
Thomas,  United  States  Senator  by  interim  ap- 
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pointment  was  elected  for  tlie  remainder  of  the 
term  ending  in  1933;  the  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  both  Republican,  were 
reflected.  Constitutional  amendments  to  set  terms 
of  elective  State  officers  at  four  years  and  to  give 
the  State  power  to  limit  water-power  use  of 
streams  received  favorable  majorities  in  a  refer- 
endum vote. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  H.  C.  Baldridge;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Oscar  E.  Hailey;  Secretary  of 
State,  Fred  E.  Lukens;  State  Auditor,  E.  G. 
Gallet;  State  Treasurer,  Byron  Defenbach;  At- 
torney-General, Frank  L.  Stephan;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Mabelle  M.  Lyman; 
Inspector  of  Mines,  Stewart  Campbell. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court;  William  E.  Lee, 
Alfred  Budge,  Raymond  Givens,  Herman  H.  Tay- 
lor, T.  Bailey  Lee. 

IDAHO,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeducational, 
State  institution  of  higher  learning  at  Moscow, 
Idaho,  founded  in  1889,  with  the  Southern 
Branch  a  junior  college,  at  Pocatello,  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  the  State  legislature  and  opened 
in  the  autumn  of  1927.  The  total  enrollment  at 
Moscow  in  the  autumn  of  1928  was  2109,  of  whom 
79T  were  women  and  1312  men,  the  distribution 
being  as  follows:  College  of  letters  and  science, 
687;  college  of  agriculture,  128;  college  of  en- 
gineering, 191;  college  of  law,  23;  school  of 
mines,  49 ;  school  of  forestry,  89 ;  school  of  edu- 
cation, 354;  school  of  business,  306;  special 
courses,  42 ;  and  non-resident,  240.  The  total  en- 
rollment at  the  Southern  branch  was  531,  of 
whom  225  were  women  and  306  men.  The  1928 
University  summer  session  registration  was  309, 
and  the  Southern  Branch  registration,  111.  The 
faculty  in  1928  numbered  153.  The  physical 
plant  of  the  University  was  valued  at  $2,807,000, 
and  the  valuation  of  the  Southern  Branch  was 
placed  at  $640,000,  making  a  total  of  $3,447,000. 
The  productive  funds  of  the  University  amounted 
to  $2,016,460,  and  the  income  for  1927-28  was 
approximately,  $1,250,000.  The  library  contained 
90,000  volumes.  Building  improvements  during 
1928  included  a  $300,000  armory-gymnasium,  in 
memory  of  Idaho's  service  men  and  women  in 
the  World  War,  and  other  wars,  erected  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  University  alumni  and  the 
Idaho  department  of  the  American  Legion.  A 
science  hall  was  erected  on  the  campus  of  the 
Southern  Branch,  in  addition  to  other  building 
improvements  valued  at  $100,000.  A  forestry  ex- 
periment station  was  established  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  two  research  men  in  forestry  were 
added  to  the  faculty;  the  position  of  assistant 
president  was  also  created.  The  president,  Fred- 
erick James  Kelly,  Ph.D.,  was  inaugurated  in 
June,  1928. 

ILIOCNTOIS.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  6,485,280.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  7,396,000.  The 
capital  is  Springfield. 

Chicago's  population,  late  in  1926,  was  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  birth  rates  and  school 
assessor's  statistics  as  being  3,151,989,  an  in- 
crease of  16.7  per  cent  over  the  1920  official  cen- 
sus. The  population  of  the  metropolitan  area 
of  the  city  was  estimated  at  4,100,000.  In  1928 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated  the 
population  of  Chicago  as  of  July  1,  at  3,157,400. 

AGBJCULTtFKE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops,  in  192<T  m$  1928; 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod'  l>u. 

Value 

Corn 

1928 

9,570,000 

367,488,000 

$257,242,000 

1927 

8,469,000 

254,070,000 

180,390,000 

Hay 

1928 

3,105,000 

4,091,000  « 

52,649,000 

1927 

3,590,000 

5,334,000  a 

60,658,000 

Wheat 

1928 

1,563,000 

24,200,000 

27,143,000 

1927 

2,509,000 

34,844,000 

41,696,000 

Oats 

1928 

4,649,000 

174}338tOOO 

66,248,000 

1927 

4,008,000 

102,204,000 

43,948,000 

Barley 

1928 

680,000 

20,060,000 

10,632,000 

1927 

453,000 

13,364,000 

9,756,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

70,000 

7,700,000 

5,005,000 

1927 

64,000 

5,376,000 

6,182,000 

a  tons. 


PRODUCTION.  The  State,  ranked 
seventh  in  order  of  yearly  total  mineral  produc- 
tion in  1926,  continued  to  derive  this  production 
chiefly  from  coal  and  iron.  Coal  production,  how- 
ever, fell  considerably,  to  46,848,224  net  tons, 
for  1927,  compared  with  69,366,923  for  1926. 
Coal  produced  in  1927  had  a  value  of  $101,356,- 
000;  in  1926,  of  $148,604,000.  The  blast  furnaces 
of  the  State  produced,  in  1927,  3,466,203  long 
tons  of  pig  iron;  in  1926  this  product  had 
totaled  3,626,330  long  tons.  The  value  of  pig  iron 
produced  in  1927  was  $66,442,068;  in  1926,  $73,- 
460,392.  The  by-product  coke  industry  declined 
slightly  with  the  fall  in  coal  production.  There 
were  produced  in  1927,  2,986,000  short  tons  of 
coke,  as  against  3,336,962  in  1926,  valued  at  $25,- 
050,474.  The  decrease  in  coal  mining  and  closely 
allied  industries  was  due  to  a  strike  in  the  coal 
fields.  Clay  products,  the  classification  attaining 
the  largest  totals  after  the  coal  and  iron  group, 
yielded  a  total  of  $37,030,004  for  1926,  the  lat- 
est year  of  record;  for  1925,  of  $36,763,980.  There 
were  produced  in  1927  7,017,047  barrels  of 
cement;  in  1926,  6,747,241;  cement  shipments  of 
1927  had  a  value  of  $11,312,783;  those  of  1926, 
$11,388,800.  Petroleum  production  was  somewhat 
lower,  being  7,024,000  barrels  for  1927,  as  against 
7,760,000  for  1926;  in  value,  $11,800,000  for 
1927  (estimated),  and  for  1926,  $17,200,000. 
The  total  mineral  production  of  the  State  was, 
for  1926,  $237,241,600;  for  1925,  $231,658,604. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $44,037,- 
302  (of  which  $8,485,837  was  for  local  educa- 
tion) ;  for  conducting  public  service  enterprises, 
$39,022;  for  interest  on  debt,  $5,944,465;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $20,768,850;  total, 
$70,789,639  (of  which  $19,275,200  was  for  high- 
ways, $2,556,918  being  for  maintenance  and  $16,- 
718,282  for  construction).  Revenue  was  $79,- 
483,126.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes  form- 
ed 51.5  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  the  services  of  officers  of  the  State, 
3.8  per  cent;  sale  of  licenses,  38.4  per  cent.  As- 
sessed valuation  of  property  was  $4,195,581,- 
136;  State  taxation  thereon,  $27,271,277.  Net 
funded  State  debt  was  $140,158,985.  Of  the  out- 
standing debt  $91,013,000  was  in  highway  bonds. 

TBANSPOBTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  12,004.17.  There  were  built  in  1928  126.83 
miles  of  additional  first  track,  3.16  of  second 
track,  and  2.55  of  third  track;  in  all  132,54  miles 
of  track,  built  by  4  companies. 

EDUCATION.  Increasing  demand,  especially  in 
rural  districts,  for  more,  thoroughly  trained 
elementary  teachers,  was  reported  in  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  The 
school-age  population  of  tfte  State  was  given,  for 
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the  academic  year  1926-27,  at  1,988,642.  There 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  1,357,638 
pupils.  Of  these,  1,106,383  were  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  251,255  in  high  schools.  Of  the 
elementary  pupils,  59,628  were  in  kindergartens. 
Current  expenditure  of  the  year  for  public-school 
education  averaged  $82.11  to  the  enrolled  pupil; 
total  expenditure,  $107.10.  Public-school  teach- 
ers numbered  45,293.  Of  these,  22,756  had  had 
full  college  or  State  normal  school  courses.  The 
salaries  of  all  teachers  averaged  $1589.30  a  year; 
those  of  men  teachers,  $1821.47;  of  women  teach- 
ers, $1536.96. 

CHAEITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  State  had  in 
its  care  or  custody  in  June,  1928,  36,090  indi- 
viduals in  penal,  reformatory,  or  charitable  in- 
stitutions under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Among  the  insti- 
tution inmates  were  21,111  mental  patients  in 
nine  State  hospitals.  These  hospitals,  with  their 
respective  populations  for  June  1,  1928,  were 
those  at  Kankakee,  3885;  Elgin,  2819;  Jackson- 
ville, 3110;  Anna,  1839;  East  Moline,  1850; 
Peoria,  2671;  Chester,  285;  Chicago,  3258;  Alton, 
1394.  The  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony 
(feeble-minded)  had  2450,  chiefly  feeble-minded 
and  epileptics ;  Illinois  State  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Jacksonville,  425;  School  for  the  Blind,  236  en- 
rolled pupils;  Soldiers*  Home,  Quincy,  553;  Re- 
search and  Education  Hospital,  Chicago,  127 ;  St. 
Charles  School  for  Boys,  St.,  Charles,  811;  State 
Training  School  for  Girls,  Geneva,  510;  Illi- 
nois State  Penitentiary,  Joliet,  3075 ;  Illinois 
Woman's  Prison,  Joliet,  81;  Southern  Illinois 
Penitentiary,  Menard,  1974;  Illinois  State  Re- 
formatory, Pontiac,  1399;  Illinois  State  Farm, 
near  Vandalia  (for  misdemeanants  and  for 
mitigated  treatment  of  convicts),  369. 

LEGISLATION.  Two  special  sessions  of  the  State 
Legislature  were  held  in  the  year.  The  first,  con- 
vening January  10,  had  for  its  purpose  the 
amendment  of  the  primary  election  law.  The 
second,  convening  May  15,  dealt  with  legislation 
to  enable  the  city  of  Chicago  to  gain  control  of 
its  traction  lines. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  refusal 
of  the  United  States  Senate  to  seat  Frank  L. 
Smith,  Republican  Senator-elect  from  Illinois 
(see  UNITED  STATES;  Legislation)  drew  from 
Governor  Small  on  January  20  a  bitter  charac- 
terization of  the  Senate's  course  as  an  "unwar- 
ranted and  outrageous  proceeding  fraught  with 
most  serious  consequences  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment." Smith  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  vacant  Senator- 
ship,  and  was  opposed  by  State  Senator  Otis  F. 
Glenn.  The  Deneen  faction  of  the  State  Repub- 
lican party  not  only  supported  Glenn  but  backed 
Louis  F,  Eminerson,  secretary  of  state,  against 
Small  for  the  nomination  for  governor  and 
Judge  John  A.  Swanson  to  oppose  the  renomina- 
tion  of  Robert  E.  Crowe  as  State's  attorney.  Em- 
merson,  Small,  and  Swanspu  were  all  nominated 
by  large  Republican  majorities  in  the  State 
primary  elections  of  April  10.  The  result  was 
closely  connected  with  the  rise  of  sentiment 
against  the  Thompson  administration  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  as  the  Thompson  group  had 
favored  the  defeated  candidates.  The  campaign 
that  preceded  the  primary  election  was  attend- 
ed in  Chicago  with  a  number  of  acts  of  violence, 
including  bombing  and  shooting.  Mayor  Thomp- 
son shortly  before  the  primaries  was  reported  to 
have  intimated  that  he  would  resign  unless  the 


candidates  that  he  supported  should  he  nomin- 
ated, but  he  nevertheless  afterward  continued  in 
office. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  rendered  in 
March  a  decision  invalidating  the  2-cent  gasoline 
tax  as  unconstitutional.  The  tax  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Chicago  Motor  Club,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  conflict  with  an  earlier  act  which 
provided  that  all  gasoline  tax  funds  should  be 
used  for  service  on  debt  incurred  in  previous 
road  construction.  The  decision  was  therefore  not 
regarded  as  necessarily  implying  a  likelihood  of 
similar  upsets  of  gasoline  tax  laws  in  other 
States.  The  Illinois  Association  for  Criminal 
Justice,  working  in  concert  with  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission,  recommended  in  June  that 
the  State  abolish  the  grand  jury  system,  and 
resort  to  the  institution  of  criminal  process  by 
information.  Hanging  as  the  legal  mode  of  execu- 
tion ceased  and  was  replaced  by  the  electric 
chair,  the  last  person  hanged  being  Charles 
Birger,  murderer  of  Mayor  Adams  of  West  City, 
who  was  executed  April  19.  Digging  of  the  Ozark 
Tunnel,  a  3-mile  tunnel  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  &  Kentucky  Railroad  near  Ozark  in 
Pope  County,  said  to  be  the  longest  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  was  completed  in  April. 

The  coal  mining  industry  of  the  State  con- 
tinued unsettled  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Following  the  indefinitely  phrased  settlement  of 
the  bituminous  coal  strike  of  1927,  mines  in 
Illinois  as  in  others  of  the  Central  States  re- 
opened, but  on  April  1  there  followed  a  general 
movement  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  below  the 
level  of  the  Jacksonville  agreement  and  cessa- 
tion of  work  in  the  mines  was  widespread.  After 
the  action  of  the  central  body  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  July,  releasing  locals  to  make 
the  best  terms  that  they  could,  negotiations  for 
separate  wage  scales  proceeded.  See  COAI*. 

In  Chicago  the  proceedings  of  the  Thompson 
administration  to  remove  School  Superintend- 
ent McAndrew,  accused  of  pro-British  teachings, 
were  carried  on  with  much  delay,  until  he  was 
declared  ousted  March  21,  more  than  two  months 
after  the  expiration  of  his  contract  of  employ- 
ment. The  proceeding  was  severely  criticized  by 
educators  and  civic  bodies  as  tending  to  render 
education  subordinate  to  control  by  politicians. 
It  played  a  part  in  stirring  the  voters  to  re- 
pudiate the  group  holding  authority  in  Chicago 
and  in  the  State  offices,  at  the  primaries  of  April 
10.  After  the  political  upset  of  April  there  fol- 
lowed a  wave  of  investigation  into  city  affairs. 
The  Illinois  Association  for  Criminal  Justice  is- 
sued May  20,  a  review  of  the  relations  of  politics 
and  criminality  in  Chicago,  m  which  it  declared 
the  city  to  be  ridden  by  organized  gangs  furnish- 
ing protection  to  illegal  forms  of  traffic  and 
themselves  generally  immune  from  action  on  the 
part  of  the  public  authorities  during  several 
previous  city  administrations.  The  gangsters 
and  their  protectors  were  asserted  to  be  making 
gains  of  about  $13,500,000  a  year. 

The  Chicago  Crime  Commission  at  the  end  of 
April  made  a  public  demand  for  the  removal  of 
three  judges  serving  on  the  criminal  court 
bench,  alleged  to  have  aided  defendants  to  avoid 
eonviction  on  felony  charges.  •  The  Chicago  Bar 
Association  on  May  9,  demanded  that  a  special 
Grand  Jury  inquire  into  charges  of  irregularities 
at  the  April  primaries.  The  proposal  was  broad- 
ened to  include  a  further  grand  jury  inquiry 
into  vice  ^n4  crime  conditions  in  the  city,  and  ft 
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fund  was  raised  Tby  private  subscription  to  meet 
the  expense  of  grand  jury  proceedings.  The  grand 
jury  investigation  of  the  primary  brought  in- 
dictments against  about  40  persons  for  acts  of 
terrorism  and  other  forms  of  illegality  at  the 
polls.  An  inquiry  into  payment  of  city  funds  to 
real  estate  experts  during  the  previous  Thomp- 
son administration  resulted  in  a  court  order  for 
the  repayment  to  the  city  of  $1,700,000  of  the 
money  thus  disbursed.  The  city  comptroller  and 
the  police  commissioner  resigned  in  July.  Six 
grand  jury  investigations  into  civic  matters 
were  held,  in  all,  up  to  December.  That  of  No- 
vember found  indication  of  the  participation  of 
police  captains  in  fraud  conspiracy  in  the  April 
election  and  recommended  the  formation  of  a 
metropolitan  police  force  under  a  commissioner 
to  hold  office  for  ten  years,  independent  of  change 
in  the  city  administration.  A  deficit  of  about 
$12,000,000  in  the  budget  of  the  Chicago  school 
system  was  reported  November  27,  and  difficulty 
arose  in  effecting  further  temporary  borrowing 
to  keep  the  school  system  in  operation  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

ELECTION.  In  the  National  election  of  Novem- 
ber 6  for  President,  the  State  gave  Hoover  (Rep.) 
1,768,141  votes;  and  Smith  (Dem.)  1,313,817. 
The  Republican  plurality,  however,  was  but  ap- 
proximately half  those  rendered  the  Republican 
National  tickets  in  1924  and  1920.  The  number  of 
Republican  votes  cast  was  actually  higher  than 
in  either  of  these  years,  while  the  vote  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  candidate  was  more  than 
double  what  it  had  been  on  the  two  previous  oc- 
casions. The  greater  part  of  the  Democratic  gain 
was  scored  in  Cook  County,  including  Chicago, 
where  there  existed  much  opposition  to  Prohibi- 
tion and  to  the  manner  of  its  enforcement. 
Chicago  rendered  a  slight  Republican  plurality, 
the  chief  part  of  the  Republican  majority  being 
obtained  outside  of  the  city, 

Otis  F.  Glenn,  Republican  nominee,  was  elect- 
ed United  States  Senator,  defeating  A.  J.  Cermak, 
Democrat,  who  however,  carried  Chicago.  The 
State  delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  reelected  with  three  exceptions:  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hanna  McCormick,  Republican,  was  elected 
Representative-at-large;  0.  De  Priest,  colored 
Republican,  won  the  seat  of  the  late  Martin  B. 
Madden  in  the  First  District;  and  F.  M. 
Ramer,  Republican,  was  elected  in  the  21st  Dis- 
trict. Ramer  alone  succeeded  a  Democrat.  The 
Republican  nominee  for  Governor,  Louis  L.  Em- 
merson,  was  elected  over  Floyd  E.  Thompson, 
Democrat,  by  a  very  substantial  plurality.  The 
strife  within  the  Republican  State  organization, 
which  had  produced  great  bitterness  at  the  time 
of  the  primary  elections,  did  not  prevent  the 
polling  of  a  very  large  Republican  vote.  Substan- 
tial majorities  were  reported  as  having  been  ob- 
tained by  all  the  Republican  candidates  for  the 
State  offices.  Fred  E.  Sterling  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant-governor; William  J.  Stratton,  secretary 
of  State;  Oscar  Nelson,  auditor;  0.  N.  Ouster, 
State  treasurer;  Oscar  E.  Carstrom,  attorney- 
general;  F.  G.  Blair,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  A  referendum  proposition  for  the 
approval  of  an  issue  of  $20,000,000  of  State  bonds 
for  the  acquisition  of  State  hunting  and  fishing 
preserves  was  carried  by  a  large  favorable  vote. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Len  Small;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Fred  E.  Sterling;  Secretary  of  State, 
Louis  L.  Emmerson;  Treasurer,  G.  D.  Kinney; 
t  Oscar  Nelson  j  Superintendent  of  Public 


Instruction,  Francis  G.  Blair;  Attorney-General, 
0.  E.  Carlstrom. 

JUDICIAKY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Os- 
car E.  Heard;  Associate  Justices;  Floyd  E. 
Thompson,  Warren  W.  Duncan,  Frank  K.  Dunn, 
William  M.  Farmer,  Frederic  R.  DeYoung,  and 
Clyde  E.  Stone. 

ILLINOIS,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeducational 
State  institution  of  higher  education  at  Urbana- 
Champaign,  111.;  founded  in  1867.  The  enrollment 
in  the  autumn  of  1928  was  12,150,  of  whom  8944 
were  men  and  3206  were  women,  distributed 
among  the  several  colleges  as  follows:  Liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  4129;  commerce  and  business 
administration,  1822;  education,  899;  engineer- 
ing, 1695;  agriculture,  642;  music,  125;  journal- 
ism, 51;  law,  436;  library,  103;  graduate  school, 
882;  medicine,  503;  dentistry;  207;  pharmacy, 
656.  The  1928  summer  session  enrollment  was 
2270,  of  whom  1381  were  men  and  889  were 
women.  The  number  of  those  on  the  teaching 
staff  above  the  rank  of  assistant  was  743 ;  in  the 
grade  of  assistant  or  lower  there  were  418;  and 
administrative  officers  totaled  26.  The  library 
contained  762,187  volumes  and  160,560  pam- 
phlets. The  productive  funds  from  Federal  endow- 
ment totaled  $649,013,  and  from  private  gifts, 
$116,000.  The  income  for  the  year  1927-28  was 
$7,730,842,  of  which  $5,722,113  was  from  the 
State.  During  1927-28  a  building  for  architecture 
and  kindred  arts  was  constructed  and  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  library;  and  a  laboratory 
of  applied  mechanics  and  an  addition  to  Lincoln 
Hall  were  under  construction.  President,  David 
Kinley,  PhJX,  LL.D. 

ILLINOIS  WATEBWAY.  See  CANALS. 

ILLUMINATION.  See  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

IMMIGRATION.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1927-28  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
three  laws  that  were  of  importance  in  the  regu- 
lation of  immigration.  On  March  31  there  was 
passed  a  law  for  the  postponement  of  the 
national-origins  quota  plan  until  1928;  on  April 
2  an  act  was  passed  allowing  Indians  born  in 
Canada  to  cross  the  border  into  the  United 
States;  on  May  29  an  act  was  passed  changing  to 
some  extent  the  preference  classes  under  the 
quotas  with  the  end  in  view  of  facilitating  the 
union  of  families  separated  by  the  coming  of 
the  bread-winner  to  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor's  annual  report  con- 
tained the  following  immigration  statistics  for 
the  fiscal  year  1927-28:  In  that  period  500,631 
aliens  were  admitted  into  the  country  and  274,- 
356  aliens  departed.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
immigrants  admitted  were  in  adult  life,  i.e., 
between  16  and  44  years  of  age.  The  male  immi- 
grants outnumbered  the  female,  the  figures  being 
165,977  males  and  141,278  females.  Immigrants 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  numbered  almost 
half  of  those  admitted.  For  example,  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Canadians  who  came  into  the  country  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  ^made  up^43 
per  cent  of  all  the  immigrants  admitted  during 
the  year.  There  were  73,154  Canadians  and  59,- 
016  Mexicans.  Europe  sent  158,513  immigrants, 
the  following  countries  being  represented  in  the 
fashion  indicated:  Germany,  45,778;  Irish  Free 
State,  24,544;  Great  Britain,  19,958;  Italy,  17,- 
728;  Scandinavian  countries,  16,184. 

During  the  same  period  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice was  responsible  for  the  deportation  of  11,- 
625  undesirable  aliens.  Of  this  number,  5021  were 
sent  back  to  Europe,  2511  to  Canada,  2934  to 
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Mexico,  532  to  other  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  529  to  Asia,  and  98  to  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  During  the 
year  7996  Chinese  were  admitted  to  the  country 
of  whom  931  were  immigrants  and  7065  non- 
immigrants. The  department  was  finding  that  the 
most  important  problem  in  connection  with 
Chinese  immigration  was  not  the  admission  of 
aliens  but  the  admission  of  those  Chinese  who 
claimed  a  legal  right  to  entry  on  the  score  of 
citizenship,  i.  e.,  that  they  were  the  children  of 
American-born  Chinese.  During  the  fiscal  year 
3276  such  Chinese  applied  for  admission.  With 
regard  to  grandchildren  of  Chinese  born  in  this 


glers  of  aliens.  Of  the  total  871  persons  were 
turned  over  to  the  Customs  Service;  105  persons 
to  the  Prohibition  Unit;  538  to  State  and  munici- 
pal authorities;  and  124  persons  to  other 
branches  of  the  Government.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  said  of  the  border  patrol:  "It  is  the  great- 
est deterrent  of  alien  smuggling  that  has  ever 
been  devised;  and  besides  its  activities  devoted 
to  immigration  ends,  it  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  law  enforcement  in 
other  departments  of  the  country,  notably  the 
prohibition  and  customs  units."  The  following 
tables  are  extracted  from  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  1928. 


INCREASE   OK-  DECBEASE  IN  POPULATION,  BY   ADMISSION   AND    DEPARTURE    OF   ALIENS, 
1'HE    i'EAR  iiNDED  JUNE  30,  1928,    BY    itAOE    OR    PEOPLE,     SEX,    AND    AGE 


Aliens  admitted 

Aliens  deported 

Increase 

Non- 

JNon~ 

Q-)  or 

Race  or  people 

Immi- 

vmmA- 

Total 

Emi- 

emi- 

Zotcd 

decrease 

grant 

ffrant 

grant 

grant 

(~l 

Total    ,  

307,255 

193,376 

500,631 

77,457 

196,899 

274,356 

+  226,275 

African    (black)      .  . 

956 

2,698 

3,654 

789 

1,556 

2,345 

-i-  1,309 

Arm.e>nifVi}.                                                           . 

1,062 

253 

1,315 

47 

107 

154 

-i-  1,161 

Bulgarian,    Serbian,    and  Montenegrin    .  .  . 

1,248 
531 
931 

1,109 
664 
7,065 

2,357 
1,195 
7,996 

1,327 
1,396 
4,300 

1,884 
832 
5,057 

3,211 
2,228 
9,357 

—  854 
—  1,033 
—  1,361 

Croatian   and   Slovenian    «      ... 

93S 

909 

1,847 

534 

441 

975 

4-872 

Cuban    

2,058 

6,533 

8,591 

1,282 

7,006 

8,288 

+  303 

Dalmatian,   Bosnian,   and  Herzegovinian    . 
Dutch,    and   Flemish,    

95 

2,880 

180 
3,723 

275 
6,603 

361 
1,084 

764 
3,896 

1,125 

4,980 

-—  #50 
+  1,623 

East  Indian    ..           

38 

155 

193 

106 

107 

213 

—  20 

English    

33,597 

41,500 

75,097 

8,780 

49,660 

58,440 

+  16,657 

Finnish,    

544 

1,350 

1,894 

647 

2,113 

2,760 

—  866 

French.     

17,963 

8,380 

26,343 

1,915 

8,615 

10,530 

+  15,813 

German      

54,157 

22,188 

76,345 

8,086 

20,272 

28,358 

-i-  47,987 

Greek     

2,848 

2,919 

5,767 

2,525 

1,829 

4,354 

+  1,413 

Hebrew      

11,639 

3,737 

15,376 

253 

1,698 

1,951 

+  13,425 

Irish    

38,193 

7,107 

45,300 

1,649 

7,476 

9,125 

4-36,175 

2,653 

5,160 

7,813 

1,626 

3,158 

4,784 

+  3,029 

Italian    (south)     

16,087 

17,588 

33,675 

15,834 

14,600 

30,434 

+  3,241 

Japanese   t  . 

522 

7,190 

7,712 

1,055 

9,614 

10,669 

—  2,957 

Korean    

22 

48 

70 

39 

64 

103 

—  33 

326 

341 

667 

351 

403 

754 

—  87 

Magyar    

1,112 

2,051 

3,163 

1,024 

1,521 

2,545 

+  618 

Mexican,      

57,765 

3,857 

61,622 

3,873 

9,198 

13,071 

+  48,551 

Pacific  Islander    

2 

10 

12 

3 

9 

12 

Polish       

4,238 

2,308 

6,546 

3,046 

2,762 

5,808 

+  738 

Portuguese     

844 

2,398 

3,242 

1,430 

1,977 

3,407 

-  165 

Rumanian    ,  

443 

562 

1,005 

908 

928 

1,836 

—  831 

Russian     

1,249 

1,265 

2,514 

642 

1,121 

1,763 

+  751 

Ruthenian    (Russniak)    

Scandinavian     (Norwegians,     Danes,     and 

411 

91 

502 

59 

90 

149 

+  353 

Swedes)     

18,664 

11,359 

30,023 

3,767 

12,170 

15,937 

+  14,086 

Scotch    

23,177 

11,513 

34,690 

2,268 

10,053 

12,321 

+  22,369 

Slovak    

2,197 

1,294 

3,491 

746 

711 

1,457 

+  2,034 

Spanish      

Spanish    American     *  

1,018 
3,490 

6,635 
4,691 

7,653 
8,181 

2,578 
1,720 

6,385 
4,854 

8,963 
6,574 

—  1,310 
+  1,607 

Syrian   

613 

660 

1,273 

232 

457 

689 

+  584 

Turkish    

143 

186 

329 

116 

135 

251 

+  78 

Welsh     

West  Indian    (except  Cuban)     „  

1,723 
394 

942 
2,104 

2,665 
2,498 

85 
785 

518 
2,132 

603 
2,917 

+  2,062 
—  419 

Other    peoples     

484 

653 

1,137 

189 

726 

915 

+  222 

Male     

165,977 

115,973 

281,950 

54,786 

118,678 

173,464 

+  108,486 

Female     

141,278 

77,403 

218,681 

22,671 

78,221 

100,892 

+  117,789 

ACffl 

49,680 

10,172 

59,852 

3,500 

10,201 

13,701 

+46,151 

16   to  21   years    ...              ...           

73,092 

10,508 

83,600 

3,176 

10,835 

14,011 

+  69,589 

22   to  29   years    

95,727 

44,453 

140,180 

16,977 

45,308 

62,285 

+  77,895 

30   to   37  years    

42,642 

47,735 

90,377 

20,841 

48,685 

69,526 

+  20,851 

38   to   44  years    

19,371 

32,301 

51,672 

15,124 

33,552 

48,676 

+  2,996 

45    years    and    over    

26,743 

48,207 

74,950 

17,839 

48,318 

66,157 

+  8,793 

country  and  whose  fathers  had  not  been  in  Amer- 
ica prior  to  the  birth  of  the  applicants  the 
Supreme  Court  (in  Chin  Yow  1>.  United  States) 
has  ruled  that  citizenship  does  not  exist. 

BOEDER  PATROL.  Previous  YEAR  BOOKS  have 
spoken  of  the  creation  of  this  arm  of  the  Immi- 
gration Service.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1928 
it  had  a  personnel  of  747  members  and  had  spent 
$1,600,000.  During  the  year  this  patrol  appre- 
hended 25,534  persons  engaged  in  questionable 
activities,  of  whom  18,000  were  found  to  be 
smuggled  aliens  and  330  were  found  to  be  smug- 


MEXICAN  IMMIGRATION.  The  Box-Harris  bills 
for  the  restriction  of  Mexican  immigration 
brought  this  question  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  once  more.  Students  of  the  ques- 
tion put  the  number  of  Mexicans  in  the  United 
States  at  between  one  and  two  millions  with 
1,200,000  a  conservative  figure.  Mexicans  had  be- 
come integral  parts  of  the  life  of  the  States  of 
Texas,  Arizona,  and  California  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Kansas.  The 
Mexican  grows  onions  in  Texas,  cotton  in  Mis- 
sissippi, beet  sugar  in  Nebraska,  and  lima  beans, 
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walnuts,  and  citrus  fruits  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
3y.  The  Mexican  had  become  indispensable  to 
ailroad  operation  in  the  United  States  and  the 
ailroads  had  consistently  opposed  the  restric- 
ion  of  Mexican  immigration.  Another  character- 
stic  of  Mexican  labor  was  that  it  was  ^  sea- 
onal,  so  that  the  winter  months  find  Mexicans 
ongregating  in  such  cities  as  Los  Angeles,  San 
Lntonio,  and  El  Paso.  While  one  group  in  the 
Southwest  was  calling  for  the  restriction  of  Mexi- 
an  immigration  (Representative  Box  was  from 
?exas),  another  was  demanding  that  the  pre- 
•ailing  restrictions,  i.e.,  head  taxes  and  visa  fees, 
ie  lifted.  There  is  no  question  that  the  prevailing 
ees  were  limiting  Mexican  immigration.  In 
928  an  adult  Mexican  had  to  pay  $18  to  cross 
he  frontier — $10  for  a  visa  and  $8  for  a  head  tax. 
n  1924,  89,339  Mexicans  entered  the  country  as 
.gainst  32,378  in  1925  and  60,685  in  1927.  The 
iroponents  of  Mexican  immigration  insisted  that 
he  Mexicans  were  doing  certain  necessary  menial 
asks,  that  they  were  orderly  and  that  they  re- 
urned  to  Mexico.  The  opponents  of  the  group 
ought  their  presence  in  this  country  on  the 
;rounds  of  racial  purity :  Mexicans  had  too  large 
amilies,  they  were  of  low  intelligence,  they  were 
he  recipients  of  charity.  (That  they  had  to  resort 
o  charity  because  they  were  economically  ex- 
iloited,  did  not  occur  to  these  sociologists.)  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  was  strenuously  opposed  to 
he  free  admission  of  Mexicans  (as  well  as  all 
>ther  residents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere)  on 
he  grounds  that  they  were  furnishing  cheap 
abor  to  compete  with  organized  American  work- 
nen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  of  State 
pas  a  consistent  opponent  of  any  attempt  to 
estrict  immigration  from  the  Western  Hem- 
sphere,  particularly  of  Latin  America,  because 
if  the  effect  this  would  have  on  the  prevailing 
riendly  relations  between  the  country  and  its 
^atin-American  neighbors. 

NATIONAL  OBIGINS  PLAN.  It  will  be  recalled 
hat  the  immigration  law  of  1924  called  for  the 
ixing  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  at  150,- 
)00  annually,  three  years  after  its  enactment,  and 
,hat  quotas  were  to  be  reapportioned  on  the  basis 
>f  the  "national  origins"  of  the  population  in 
1920.  A  National  Origins  Commission  was  ere- 
ited  made  up  of  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
^abor,  and  State,  but  twice  Congress  had  de- 
ferred putting  the  provision  into  operation  be- 
;ause  of  the  inability  of  the  Commission  to  agree 
>n  a  table  of  national  origins.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  preparation  of  a  table  show- 
ng  the  national  origins  of  the  present  popula- 
ion  must  be  attended  with  great  difficulties.  For 
>ne,  as  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  the  expert  of  the  Com- 
mission pointed  out,  intermarriage  had  succeed- 
ed in  mixing  the  population  pretty  badly. 

To  indicate  the  task  before  the  Commission,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  a  few  of  the  things  that  had 
to  be  done  before  a  table  could  be  prepared.  The 
Commission  first  analyzed  the  number  of  immi- 
grants from  the  records  of  immigration  from 
1820  to  date;  it  analyzed  the  decennial  census 
Erom  1850  to  1900;  it  made  a  classification  of 
the  racial  stock  of  the  white  population  in  1790; 
the  white  population  of  the  country  was  divided 
into  two  divisions:  one  representing  the  popula- 
tion descended  from  the  original  white  popula- 
tion of  179%  and  the  other  representing  the 
population  descended  from,  and  consisting  of, 
.mmigrants  who  have  come  into  this  country 
since  1790.  In  March,  the  Senate  by  a  unanimous 


vote  and  the  House  by  a  large  majority,  voted 
to  defer  once  more  the  presidential  proclama- 
tion announcing  the  use  of  the  national  origins 
basis  for  immigration  quotas. 

The  table  that  follows  is  from  the  presidential 
order  that  was  postponed.  Column  A  gives  the 
national  origins  quotas  as  arrived  at  in  1928. 
Column  B  gives  the  national  origins  quotas 
recommended  in  1927.  Column  C  gives  the  quotas 
as  they  were  under  existing  law.  The  total  figure 
for  Column  A  is  153,685;  for  Column  B,  153,- 
541;  for  Column  C,  164,867. 


Nation 

A. 

B 

O 

Austria    

1,639 

1,485 

785 

Belgium     

1,328 

410 

512 

2,726 

2,248 

3,073 

1,234 

1,044 

2,789 

Finland      

568 

559 

471 

3,308 

3,827 

3,954 

24,908 

23,428 

61,227 

Great  Britain   and   Northern 

Ireland    

65,894 

73,039 

34,007 

Greece      

312 

267 

100 

Hungary    

1,181 

967 

473 

Irish    Free    State    

17,427 

13,862 

28,567 

Italy     

5,989 

6,691 

3,845 

Lithuania     

492 

494 
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3,083 

2,421 

1,648 

2,403 

2,267 

6,453 

Poland   

6,090 

4,978 

5,982 

311 

516 

603 

Russia      

3,540 

4,781 

2,248 

Spain     

305 

674 

131 

3,399 

3,529 

9,561 

1,614 

1,198 

2,081 

Turkey     

233 

233 

100 

Jugo-Slavia      

739 

777 

671 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  dubious  of  ever  working  out 
quotas  on  the  basis  of  national  origins  while 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  spoke  frequently  in  favor 
of  the  scheme.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hoover,  became  the 
President-elect,  it  was  doubtful  if  the  scheme 
would  be  pressed. 

PBESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN.  Both  Secretary  Hoover 
and  Governor  Smith,  in  their  speeches  of  accept- 
ance, gave  attention  to  the  problem  of  immigra- 
tion. They  agreed  that  the  separation  of  families 
should  be  checked  and  that  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  to  be  admitted  yearly  should  re- 
main as  at  present.  But  they  disagreed  on  the 
basis  for  quota  fixing.  Secretary  Hoover  was 
in  favor  of  the  existing  law  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  natives  of  each  country  already  in  Ajner- 
ica  in  1890.  Governor  Smith  said  plainly: 
"...  I  am  opposed  to  the  principle  of  restriction 
based  upon  the  figures  of  immigrant  population 
contained  in  a  census  38  years  old."  But  the  Gov- 
ernor did  not  indicate  what  census  he  was  pre- 
pared to  base  quotas  on.  During  the  campaign 
Republican  speakers  insisted  that  the  Democratic 
candidate  was  in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion and  though  he  denied  the  imputation  several 
times  the  rumor  nevertheless  persisted  through- 
out the  contest  for  votes. 

REGISTKATION  OF  ALIENS.  Previous  YEAR 
BOOKS,  have  told  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  induce 
Congress  to  grant  him  the  authority  to  register 
all  aliens  in  the  country,  with  a  view  toward 
discovering  the  1,000,000  persons  residing  un- 
lawfully. It  appeared,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  was  effecting  practically  the  same  thing 
through  the  passports  that  all  aliens,  entering 
after  July  1,  1928,  must  carry.  These  identifica- 
tions were  obtained  from  the  consuls  at  the  ports 
of  embarkation.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  always 
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championed  such  a  system  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  give  the  alien  an  easy  method  of  identify- 
ing himself,  particularly  for  citizenship  pur- 
poses. But  what  of  persons  who  entered  before 
July  1,  1928,  and  who,  therefore,  did  not  require 
identification  certificates?  Critics  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  ways  of  checking  the  smuggling 
of  aliens  was  by  a  closer  surveillance  at  ports  of 
entry  rather  than  nuisance  regulations  of  the 
kind  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had  in  mind. 

See  also  articles  on  LABOR,  AMERICAN  FEDERA- 
TION OF;  JEWS. 

IMPORTS.  See  articles  on  various  countries 
and  special  articles  such  as  AGRICULTURE;  CORN; 
IRON  AND  STEEL  ;  ETC. 

INCINERATION.  See  GARBAGE  AND  REFUSE 
DISPOSAL. 

INCOME  TAX.  See  TAXATION. 

INDEPENDENT  METHODIST  CHURCH. 
See  METHODISTS,  WESLEYAN. 

INDEX  NUMBERS.  See  FINANCIAL  HE- 
VIEW;  STATISTICS. 

INDIA.  A  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
sisting of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  and  the 
region  to  the  north,  and  including  in  addition 
to  the  territory  directly  governed  by  British 
officials,  Indian  states  indirectly  governed,  that 
is  to  say,  subject  to  British  law.  The  capital  is 
Delhi. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area,  includ- 
ing the  Indian  states  and  agencies  which  are 
in  political  relations  with  the  Government,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1921,  was  1,805,332 
square  miles,  of  which  1,094,300  square  miles 
were  in  the  British  provinces.  The  total  popula- 
tion in  1921  was  318,942,480  as  compared  with 
315,156,396  in  1911.  The  population  of  the  Brit- 
ish provinces  in  1921  was  247,003,293  as  compar- 
ed with  243,933,178  in  1911.  In  1923  the  census 
commissioner  for  India  estimated  the  population 
at  about  319,000,000  or  a  gain  of  1.2  per  cent  over 
1911;  average  density,  177  to  the  square  mile; 
maximum  provincial  density,  608  to  the  square 
mile  in  the  Province  of  Bengal.  Over  90  per  cent 
of  the  population  were  classed  as  rural,  only  9% 
per  cent  living  in  towns  of  5000  or  more. 

The  following  table  from  the  Statesman's  Tear 
Book  for  1928  gives  the  area  and  population  of 
all  the  divisions  of  India  according  to  the  census 
of  1921: 


The  following  Indian  states  and  agencies  were 
in  political  relations  with  the  Indian  Government 
at  the  time  of  the  1921  census: 


Area  in 

British  Provinces 

square  miles 

Population 

in  1921 

in  1921 

Ajmer-Merwara    

2,711 

495,271 

Andamans  and  Nicobars 

3,143 

27,086 

Assam     

53,015 

7,606,230 

Baluchistan      

54,228 

420,648 

Bengal      

76,843 

46,695,526 

Bihar   and    Orissa    

83,161 

34,002,189 

Bihar    

42,236 

23,380,288 

13,736 

4,968,873 

Chota  Nagpur   

27,065 

5,653,028 

Bombay    (Presidency)    

123,621 

19,348,219 

Bombay      

77,035 

16,012,342 

Sind    

46,506 

3,279,377 

Aden     

80 

56,500 

Burma    

.       233,707 

13,212,192 

Central  Provinces  and  Berar 

99,876 

13,912,760 

Central    Provinces    
Berar    

82,109 
17,767 

10,837,444 
3,075,316 

Coorg   „  

1,582 

163,838 

Delhi     

593 

488.18S 

Madras     

.       142.260 

42,318,985 

Northwest    Frontier    Province 

13,419 

2,251,340 

(Punjab     

99,846 

20,685,024 

.       106,295 

45,375,787 

Agra     

82,137 

33,209,145 

Oudh    

24158 

12,166,642 

Area,  in 

State  or  Agency 

square  miles  Population 

in  1921 

in  1921 

Assam  (Manipur)   State  

8,456 

384,016 

Baluchistan  States   

80,410 

378,977 

Baroda    State   

8,127 

2,126,522 

Bengal  States    

5,434 

896,926 

Bihar   and    Orissa    States    .... 

28,648 

3,959,669 

Bombay  States  (including  States 
in  Western  India  Agency)    . 

63,453 

7,409,429 

Central  India  Agency    

51,531 

5,997,023 

.Central  Provinces  States   

31,176 

2,066,900 

G-walior  State    

26,357 

3,186,075 

Hyderabad     State     

82,698 

12,471,770 

Kashmir   State    

84,258 

3,320,518 

Madras    States   Agency    

10,696 

5,460,312 

Mysore    State     

29,475 

5,978,892 

Northwest     Frontier       Province 

(Agencies  and  Tribal  areas) 

25,500 

2,825,136 

Punjab    States   Agency    

37,059 

4,416,036 

Rajputana   Agency    

128,987 

9,844,384 

Sikkim  State    

2,818 

81,721 

United   Provinces   States    

5,949 

1,134,881 

Total   States    

711,032 

71,939,187 

Total  India    

1,805,332 

318,942,480 

Total  provinces 1^094,3,00  247*003,293 


RELIGION,  ETC.  The  enumeration  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1921  was:  Hindus,  216,734,586;  Mos- 
lems, 68,735,233;  Buddhists,  11,571,268;  Ani- 
mistic, 9,774,611;  Christians,  4,754,064;  Sikhs, 
3,238,803;  Jains,  1,178,596;  Parsis,  101,778; 
Jews,  21,778.  The  preponderating  languages  are 
Hindu,  Bengali,  and  Telugu.  Cities  of  over  250,- 
000,  with  their  populations  in  1921  are:  Cal- 
cutta (with  suburbs),  1,327,547;  Bombay,  1,- 
175,914;  Madras,  526,977;  Hyderabad,  404,187; 
Rangoon,  341,962;  Delhi,  304,420;  Lahore,  281,- 
781;  and  Ahmedabad,  274,007. 

EDUCATION.  There  are  two  kinds  of  schools  in 
India,  namely,  those  which  meet  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Government,  known  as  "recognized 
schools"  and  those  which  do  not,  known  as  "un- 
recognized schools.'*  The  recognized  schools  may 
be  under  public  or  private  management.  The 
schools  are  divided  into  English  and  vernacular 
schools  and  consist  of  primary  and  secondary 
grades.  There  were  in  India  in  1925-26,  203,110 
recognized  schools  with  9,892,703  scholars  and 
24,726  unrecognized  with  621,618  scholars.  In 
the  same  year  there  was  spent  on  education  227,- 
792,532  rupees,  a  sum  representing  less  than  10 
cents  per  capita.  Notwithstanding  sincere  and 
earnest  effort,  little  real  advancement  has  been 
made  in  the  education  of  the  masses.  Of  the 
country's  vast  population  it  was  stated  by  com- 
petent authority  that  more  than  90  per  cent  is 
illiterate. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  In  the  British  provinces  in 
1925-26  there  were  304,811,000  acres  of  arable 
land  (43  per  cent  of  the  total) ;  1,471,000  acres  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes;  86,934,000  acres  of 
forests;  151,869,000  acres  of  uncultivated  pro- 
ductive land;  and  150,187,000  acres  of  unpro- 
ductive land.  In  India  the  monsoon,  which  lasts 
from  June  to  September,  is  the  chief  controlling 
factor  in  crop  production.  The  crops  harvested 
during  the  "winter"  (around  February)  are  rice, 
sugar  cane,  castor  beans,  and  ground  nuts.  Wheat, 
rape,  and  mustard  are  gathered  in  the  spring,  and 
sesame  is  harvested  in  the  fall.  There  are  two 
crops  of  cotton;  one  in  April  and  one  in  October. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  reported  that 
the  Indian  monsoon  which  had  finished  its  cycle 
for  1928  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  but  its 
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distribution  was  not  especially  general  and  sev- 
2ral  districts  were  complaining  of  insufficient 
rainfall. 

The  real  wealth  of  India  lies  in  its  soil.  The 
climate  ranging  from  tropical  to  temperate, 
favors  the  production  of  a  wide  variety  of  agri- 
cultural products.  Vast  irrigation  projects,  more- 
over, are  bringing  more  area  into  production  each 
year.  In  the  case  of  jute,  India  has  a  practical 
monopoly.  It  is  second  as  a  world  cotton  producer, 
and  ranks  high  in  the  production  of  wheat,  sugar 
cane,  rice,  tea,  nuts,  and  a  number  of  other  agri- 
cultural commodities.  The  acreage  and  produc- 
tion of  the  principal  crops  in  1927-28  season  were 
as  follows:  Wheat,  31,089,000  acres,  334,059,000 
bushels;  rice  (rough),  77,790,000  acres,  2,114,- 
000,000  bushels;  sugar  cane,  2,954,000  acres,  3,- 
221,000  long  "tons;  oilseeds,  17,873,000  acres, 
3,250,000  long  tons;  cotton  23,812,000  acres, 
2,192,000,000  pounds;  jute,  3,371,000  acres,  4,- 
092,000,000  pounds;  and  indigo,  3,002,000  acres, 
1,254,000  pounds.  See  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 
WORK;  COTTON. 

The  report  of  the  Indian  Royal  Commission  on 
agriculture,  covering  nearly  900  pages,  was  is- 
sued on  June  27,  1928,  and  included  the  follow- 
ing recommendations:  (1)  The  establishment  of 
an  imperial  council  on  agricultural  research, 
with  a  fund  of  5,000,000  rupees;  (2)  the  promo- 
tion of  land  mortgage  banks  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Government;  and  (3)  the  establishment  of 
regulated  markets  as  a  means  of  solving  the 
marketing  problems  of  the  cultivators.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report,  the  commission  was  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  cooperative  credit  is  the  only 
means  of  financing  agriculture  on  sound  lines,  and 
stated  that  the  greatest  hope  for  the  salvation  of 
the  rural  masses  from  their  crushing  burden  of 
debt  rests  in  the  growth  of  a  well-organized  co- 
operative movement. 

The  cooperative  movement  in  India  was  making 
comparatively  rapid  progress  despite  the  many 
handicaps  to  be  overcome.  At  the  end  of  1926- 
27  there  were  in  India  89,071  societies  with  a 
membership  of  3,422,000,  and  a  total  capital  of 
679,400,000  rupees.  With  199  rupees  per  mem- 
ber, capital  was  apparently  increasing  faster  than 
membership.  Bengal  claimed  33  societies  per  100,- 
000  inhabitants,  compared  with  26.4  for  Bombay 
and  31.6  for  Madras.  In  Bengal  the  cooperative 
movement  has  grown  rapidly,  and  appears  to  have 
changed  .the  outlook  of  the  people  and  strength- 
ened their  economic  position.  The  department  of 
commercial  intelligence  stated  that  with  more  ex- 
pert guidance  progress  would  be  greater. 

Indian  manufactures  continued  to  make  prog- 
ress in  the  coarser  grades  of  articles  which  re- 
quired little  skill  and  which  were  in  greatest 
demand  in  the  domestic  market.  Though  still  de- 
pending on  tariff  protection,  textile  manufactur- 
ers had  formed  ambitious  programmes  for  extend- 
ing sales  to  foreign  markets.  According  to  the  in- 
4ufltrial  census  of  1921,  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  mines  and  factories  was  2,681,- 
125,  distributed  as  follows:  On  tea  plantations, 
747,661;  in, mines,  266,743;  in  quarries,  27,234; 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles,  433,896;  of 
, in  metal  industries,  169,693;  in 
aa^  ^theiaware  industries,  82,020;  in  the 
''^fJ\<!h€niical  products,  1 09,1 57  j  in 
s,  109,868;  in  railway  shops,  112,- 
fcfi,  printing,  49,378. 

1927  considerable  labor  unrest  was  ex- 
ferieneed  in  India  and  1|29  strikes  occurred,  in- 


volving 131,655  men  and  a  loss  of  2,019,970 
working  days.  During  1926  more  men  were  in- 
volved, but  only  about  one-half  as  many  days 
were  lost.  This  large  increase  in  days  lost  was 
incident  largely  to  two  prolonged  strikes  in  the 
Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  shops,  which  resulted  in 
880,218  idle  working  days.  Difficulties  in  cotton 
and  jute  mills  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
maining days  lost.  Bombay  reported  54  disputes, 
involving  28,078  men  and  a  loss  of  165,061  work- 
ing days,  while  Bengal  reported  34  disputes,  in- 
volving 66,674  men  and  a  loss  of  1,464,889  days. 

COMMERCE.  India's  importance  in  world  trade 
is  not  generally  realized  outside  of  foreign  trade 
circles.  In  the  aggregate  value  of  its  foreign  trade 
it  ranks  among  the  first  seven  countries  of  the 
world,  being  exceeded  regularly  by  only  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  usually,  but  not  always,  by  Canada 
and  Japan.  In  exports  India  ranks  after  the  four 
leading  countries,  contesting  with  Canada  and 
Japan  for  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  place.  As  an 
importer  India  usually  vies  with  Belgium  for 
tenth  place.  Considering  the  relative  poverty  of 
India's  population,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  the 
country  occupying  such  a  high  place  among  trad- 
ing nations.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
large  trade — the  principal  one,  perhaps,  that  the 
country  is  so  largely  agricultural. 

Much  has  been  heard  lately  of  India's  indus- 
trial progress,  but  about  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation was  still  directly  supported  by  agriculture 
and  cattle  raising,  and  if  those  dependent  indi- 
rectly upon  the  products  of  the  soil  were  in- 
cluded, the  total  would  probably  reach  nine- 
tenths.  Being  almost  entirely  agricultural,  it 
must  seek  its  manufactured  goods  abroad,  and, 
in  order  to  purchase  from  abroad,  it  must  neces- 
sarily produce  a  surplus  of  raw  materials  for  ex- 
port— hence  the  large  foreign  trade. 

TRADE      BY      PRINCIPAL      GROUPS      OF      COM- 
MODITIES 
[Thousands  of  Dollar  $] 

,   .                       Group  1926-27 

General  imports  « 988,283 

Food,   drink,  and  tobacco    139,070 

Raw  materials  and  produce  and  articles 

mainly  unmanufactured 74,336 

Articles   wholly   or   mainly   manufactured  610,109 

Live  animals    1,517 

Postal  articles  not  specified    13,486 

Grold  and  silver,  bullion  and  specie0  ,  . .  .  149,765 

Domestic    exports 1,099,967 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco 270,297 

Raw  materials  and  produce  and  articles 

mainly  unmanufactured   502,720 

Articles   wholly    or  mainly   manufactured  309*247 

Live  animals 1,389 

Postal  articles  not  specified    9^051 

Gold  and  silver,  bullion  and  specie  a  .  . .  .  7,263 

ft  including  currency  notes  since  1922-23. 

The  value  of  imports  of  merchandise  during  the 
calendar  year  1927  rose  to  $896,421,000  from 
$849,032,000  during  1926,  while  the  value  of  ex- 
ports, including  reexports,  fell  from  $1,195,144,- 
000  to  $1,180,429,000.  The  favorable,  balance  of 
trade  was  $289,354,000  for  1927  against  $346,- 
770,000  for  1926.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
during  1927  reached  the  value  of  $81,148,000  as 
compared  with  $62,197,000  during  1926.  The 
largest  increase  occurred  in  imports  of  raw 
cotton  with  smaller  increases  in  machinery 
and  electrical  equipment,  automotive  products, 
leather,  refined  copper,  and  leaf  tobacco.  A 
tendency  for  imports  to  become  more  varied  was 
noticeable.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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imports  of  India  had  risen  markedly  in  recent 
years.  Exports  to  the  United  States,  which  in 
most  recent  years  had  increased,  declined  from 
$130,924,000  during  1926  to  $127,039,000  during 
1927,  owing  to  smaller  shipments  of  jute  prod- 
iicts,  crude  rubber,  and  shellac.  Exports  of 
castor  beans,  tea,  wool  rugs,  and  manganese  ore 
were  larger  in  quantity  than  during  1926. 

FINANCE.  During  five  years  India's  finances 
had  prospered.  Budget  deficits  were  turned  into 
surpluses,  provincial  contributions  had  been 
abolished,  the  cotton  excise  duty  had  been  re- 
moved, and  the  rupee  had  been  stabilized.  The 
revised  budget  of  1926-27  estimated  a  surplus 
of  26,300,000  rupees  and  the  budget  estimates  for 
1928-29  anticipated  a  surplus  of  26,300,000  ru- 
pees. Government  securities  were  in  good  demand 
in  1927,  both  on  the  domestic  market  and 
abroad.  The  public  debt  of  the  Government  of 
British  India,  including  that  incurred  in  behalf 
of  the  provincial  governments,  amounted  on 
March  31,  1927  to  9,755,400,000  rupees,  equiv- 
alent at  par  to  $3,560,721,000.  Of  this  total  7,738,- 
300,000  rupees  was  contracted  for  productive 
purposes,  principally  for  railways  and  irrigation, 
and  of  this  productive  debt  1,194,100,000  rupees 
was  incurred  in  behalf  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments. The  per  capita  debt  was  about  31  rupees 
or  $11.30. 

COMMUNICATIONS,  A  decided  improvement  was 
shown  in  railway  earnings  during  1927.  Car 
loadings  of  all  principal  commodities,  except  raw 
cotton,  were  larger.  Additions  to  lines  totaled 
421  miles  in  1926-27,  and  several  important  new 
lines  were  commenced.  Construction  of  7000 
miles  of  line  during  the  five  years  ending 
March  31,  1932,  was  planned.  The  total  length  of 
line  on  March  31,  1927,  was  39,049  miles,  of 
which  28,004  miles  were  Imperial  State  lines  and 
11,045  miles  belonged  to  Indian  States  and 
private  companies. 

STATISTICS  OF  RAILWAYS,  YEARS  ENDED 
MARCH  31 

1926  1927 

Length  of  line,  total miles.  .  38,579  39,049 

Length   of   tracks    do.  -  -  52,079  52,886 

Locomotives      number.  .  9,991  9,873 

Passenger    cars    do 26,005  26,469 

Freight    cars    do....  226,766  230,839 

Average  capacity   .  Jong  tons  17.8  18.0 

Passengers  carried   .  .thousands  627,557  631,972 

Passenger    miles     millions  20,332  20,366 

Freight  carried   .1000  long  tons  106,351  112,966 

Ton   miles    millions  19,900  20,375 

Train  miles    thousands  57,411  57,328 

Gross  receipts0    ..1000   rupees  1,133,921  1,123,566 

Passenger  service    ...do 458,186  444,835 

Freight   service    do 648,330  653,563 

Gross    receipts,    equivalent    $1000  413,996  407,293 

a  Including  miscellaneous  receipts  not  shown  sepa- 
rately. 

In  1026-27,  3682  vessels  of  8,345,000  net  reg- 
istered tons  entered  the  ports  of  India  in  the 
foreign  trade  and  3756  vessels  of  8,694,000  tons 
cleared. 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  and  legislative  power 
rests  with  the  Governor-General  in  council.  The 
council  consists  of  no  fixed  number  of  members, 
but  at  least  three  of  them  must  have  had  ten 
years'  service  in  India  and  one  must  be  a  lawyer 
of  at  least  ten  years*  standing.  The  administra- 
tion of  India  in  England  is  under  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  aided  by  a  council  appointed 
by  him,  of  which  at  least  half  the  members  must 
have  been  residents  of  India  for  10  years  and 
must  not  have  left  India  more  than  five  years 
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previous  to  their  appointment.  A  high  commis- 
sioner for  India  in  England  acts  as  agent  for 
the  Governor-General-in-Council  and  conducts 
business  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
There  is  also  in  India  a  legislature  consisting 
of  the  Governor-General  and  two  chambers,  name- 
ly the  council  of  state  and  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, both  constituted  under  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  Act.  See  YEAR  BOOKS  for  1919  et  seq. 
The  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  during  JL928 
was  Baron  Irwin  of  Kirby  Underdale  (appointed 
April  4,  1926).  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
was  the  Earl  of  Birkenhead  (appointed  Novem- 
ber, 1924,  and  succeeded  in  October,  1928,  by 
Viscount  Peel).  The  High  Commissioner  for  In- 
dia in  the  United  Kingdom  was  Sir  A.  C.  Chat- 
ter jee. 

HISTORY.  As  noted  in  the  previous  YEAR  BOOK, 
the  British  Government  early  in  November,  1927, 
announced  that  it  had  determined  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  workings  of  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  plan  of  local  self-govern- 
ment in  India  for  the  express  purpose  of  finding 
out  whether  that  plan  had  met  with  sufficient 
success  to  increase  the  amount  of  autonomy  that 
the  possession  enjoyed.  The  appointment  of  this 
commission  came  about  two  years  earlier  than 
the  original  act  of  Parliament  provided  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  reason  for  this  was  the 
strained  relations  that  existed  between  the  Hin- 
dus and  the  Mohammedans.  The  chairman  of  the 
commission  was  Sir  John  Simon,  a  well-known 
lawyer  in  London.  For  the  balance  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee  and  its  failure  to  include 
any  Indians,  see  preceding  YEAR  BOOK. 

The  Simon  Commission  arrived  in  India  early 
in  February  and  found  a  very  divided  country 
awaiting  them.  The  failure  to  include  any  In- 
dian members  caused  numerous  strikes  in  many 
girts  of  the  country  and  the  native  press  of  the 
indus  bitterly  complained  of  the  ex  parte  nature 
of  the  investigation.  On  -the  other  hand,  the 
Moslems  appeared  strongly  to  favor  the  pro- 
posed investigation  and  possibly  hoped  thereby  to 
strengthen  their  position  with  respect  to  the 
Hindus,  who  so  completely  outnumbered  them. 
Sir  John  Simon  pleaded  for  a  chance  to  make  a 
calm  and  adequate  study  of  Indian  affairs  and 
begged  that  suspicions  of  the  motives  of  his 
committee  be  banished.  The  two  houses  of  tlie 
Indian  legislature  were  opposed  to  the  investiga- 
tion as  it  was  organized,  the  upper  house  sug- 
gesting the  election  of  representatives  to  work 
with  the  commission,  and  the  lower  house  sugj 
cresting,  by  a  very  close  vote,  the  enforcing  of 
a  complete  boycott  of  the  plan.  English  officials 
both  at  London  and  in  India  stated  in  no  uncer- 
tain tones  that  no  matter  what  the  opinion  m 
India  was  the  investigation  was  going  forward  as 
planned.  In  the  conservative  press  it  was  freely 
intimated  that  the  divided  Indian  opinion  was  all 
the  argument  necessary  against  the  extension  of 
more  home  rule  for  India.  The  Simon  Commis- 
sion traveled  extensively  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  returned  to  London  on  April  7,  having 
completed  the  preliminary  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion in  the  carrying  out  of  which  they  were 
scarcely  hindered  "by  the  radical  Hindu  leaders. 
The  Simon  Commission  again  visited  India 
early  in  October  and  made  plans  to  continue  its 
study  The  method  of  attack  was  considerably 
liberalized,  however,  by  making  arrangements  for 
an  Indian  conimittee  to  examine  and  report  of  the 
evidence  collected.  In  the  early  investigation  this 
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phase  was  virtually  overlooked  by  the  commit- 
tee and  caused  considerable  protest  throughout 
the  country.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the 
caste  system  of  India  prevented  many  people  from 
sitting  on  the  same  committee  with  members  of 
another  caste.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  was  met 
by  having  practically  no  Indian  participation  at 
all.  Under  the  new  arrangements,  Indians  were 
able  to  assist  in  the  examination  no  matter  what 
their  caste  was.  The  close  of  the  year  saw  the  in- 
vestigation still  going  on  and  it  was  expected  that 
it  would  be  many  months  before  a  report,  even 
of  a  preliminary  nature,  could  be  made. 

INDIA.  LANGUAGE  AND  LITEKATUJRE  or.  See 
PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

INDIANA.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  2,930,390.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  3,176,000.  The 
capital  is  Indianapolis, 

AGRICULTURE,  The  following  table  gives  _the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 
Corn 

Year 
1928 

Acreage 
4,583,000 

Prod'  Zw.                 Value 
161,322,000      $111,312,000 

1927 

4,205,000 

132,458,000 

90,071,000 

Wheat 

1928 

910,000 

9,590,000 

11,871,000 

1927 

1,790,000 

27,749,000 

34,406,000 

Hay 

1928 

1,828,000 

2,504,000  a 

29,979,000 

1927 

2,048,000 

3,006,000  ° 

31,221,000 

Oats 

1928 

2,532,000 

93,684,000 

34,663.000 

1927 

1,948,000 

48,700,000 

20,941,000 

Potatoes 

1828 

61,000 

6,649,000 

4,654,000 

1927 

53,000 

5,035,000 

5,538,000 

K-ye 

1928 

86,000 

946,000 

889,000 

1927 

119,000 

1,618,000 

1,424,000 

Tobacco 

1928 

13,700 

11,234,000* 

2,247,000 

1927 

8,400 

6,384,000  ft 

1,403,000 

°-  tons,   b  pounds. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  iron  Industry  of  the 
State  and  the  coal  mine  production  alike  felt  the 
effects  of  disturbed  labor  conditions  in  the  coal 
fields  in  the  course  of  1927.  The  production  of 
coal  fell  to  17,935,758  net  tons  for  1927,  from 
23,186,006  for  1926;  in  value,  to  $36,381,000  for 
1927,  from  $45,889,000  for  1926  (see  COAL). 
The  pig  iron  production  in  1927  was  3,477,764 
long  tons,  as  against  3,670,478  in  1926;  the  prod- 
uct of  1927  was  valued  at  $62,097,518,  that  of 
1926  at  $69,292,329.  Coke  production  fell  to 
5,499,000  short  tons  in  1927,  from  5,990,344  in 
1926,  when  the  year's  output  was  valued  at  $44,- 
143,059.  Stone  production  in  1926,  the  latest  year 
of  record,  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  1925,  being 
4,699,230  short  tons,  as  against  4,455,310  for 
1925;  the  value  of  the  total  product  was  higher, 
being  $22,797,189,  as  against  $18,140,974  for 
1925.  Clay  products  attained  a  value,  for  1926, 
of  $18,747,835,  and  for  1925,  of  $18,037,932. 
Petroleum  output  was  852,000  barrels  in  1927, 
808,000  in  1926  j  in  value,  $1,300,000  (estimated) 
for  1927  and  $1,770,000  for  1926.  The  total  min- 
eral production  of  the  State  in  1926  was  $118,- 
692,304;  in  1925,  $111,833,732. 

FINANCE,  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ing Sept.  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  governmental  depart- 
ments, $26,194,760  (of  which  $5,233,413  was  aid 
to  local  education)  ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $77,- 
606  5  for  permanent  improvements,  $13,846,016; 
total,  $40y118^382  (of  which  $17,287,205  was  for 
highways,  $6,839,494  being  for  maintenance  and 
$10,447,711  for  construction).  Revenues  were 
$43,078,196.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
furnished  34J  per  cent,  departmental  earnings 


and  charges  for  officials*  services  10  per  cent  and 
sales  of  licenses  and  the  tax  on  gasoline  39.8  per 
cent.  Property  valuation  was  $5,188,356,739; 
State  taxation  thereon,  $11,933,220.  Net  State 
debt  on  Sept.  30,  1927,  was  $1,649,500. 

TEANSPOKTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  in  the  State  on 
Jan.  1,  1928,  was  7181.99.  There  were  built  in 
1928  7.9  miles  of  additional  second  track. 

EDUCATION.  The  work  of  formulating,  with 
teacher  participation,  a  State  plan  of  high-school 
study  was  carried  out  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  similar  work  with  regard  to 
elementary  and  intermediate  grades  was  under- 
taken, during  1928.  The  school-age  population, 
as  estimated  in  May,  1928,  was  851,125.  There 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in  the  academic 
year  1927-28,  654,600  pupils.  Of  these,  523,103 
were  in  the  elementary  schools  and  131,497  in  the 
high  schools.  Expenditures  for  public-school  edu- 
cation totaled  $78,378,702.16.  The  median  sal- 
aries of  elementary,  high-school  and  junior-high- 
school  teachers,  respectively,  were:  in  cities, 
$1441,  $1834,  $1530;  in  towns,  $1115,  $1480, 
$1388;  in  townships,  $915,  $1347,  $1260. 

CHARITIES  AND  COKBECTIONS.  The  Board  of 
State  Charities,  which  in  1928  was  the  central 
welfare  agency,  maintained  supervision  over  in- 
stitutions, both  charitable  and  correctional,  of 
the  State,  counties,  townships,  and  municipal- 
ities, but  did  not  administer  them.  The  board  con- 
sisted of  six  unpaid  appointive  members,  serv- 
ing three  years,  with  the  governor  as  their  ex- 
officio  chairman.  Its  duties  included  placing  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children  in  foster  homes, 
sanctioning  adoptions,  and  deporting  feeble- 
minded, epileptic,  and  insane  non-resident  pau- 
pers. It  also  supervised  outdoor  poor  relief  and 
kept  watch  over  charitable  employment  agencies. 

The  institutions  of  the  State  for  the  care  or 
custody  of  individuals,  with  the  numbers  of  their 
inmates  on  Sept.  30,  1928,  were:  Central  State 
Hospital,  1546;  Logansport  State  Hospital, 
1303;  [Richmond  State  Hospital,  1147;  Evans- 
ville  State  Hospital,  1026;  Madison  State  Hos- 
pital, 1026;  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 
1569;  Farm  Colony  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  344; 
Village  for  Epileptics,  709;  Soldiers'  Home,  401; 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors*  Orphans*  Home,  514;  State 
Sanatorium,  177;  University  Hospital,  327; 
School  for  the  Deaf,  382;  School  for  the  Blind, 
122;  Indiana  State  Prison,  2051;  Indiana  Re- 
formatory, 1941;  Indiana  State  Farm,  1183;  In- 
diana Women's  Prison,  197;  Indiana  Girls' 
School,  351 ;  Indiana  Boys'  School,  488.  The  State 
institutions  contained  2541  feeble-minded  and 
epileptics  on  Jan.  1,  1928. 

POLITICAL  ANJ>  OTHER  EVENTS.  Governor  Ed. 
Jackson  was  tried  in  February  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  to  bribe,  but  was  acquitted.  The 
charge  alleged  that  Jackson  in  1923,  when  secre- 
tary of  state,  acting  in  concert  with  George  V. 
Comn,  republican  county  chairman,  of  Marion 
County,  and  Robert  I.  Marsh,  an  attorney,  offered 
Warren  T.  McCray,  then  Governor  of  the  State, 
$10,000  to  appoint  James  E.  McDonald  Prosecu- 
tor of  Marion  County.  Ex-Governor  McCray,  re- 
cently paroled  from  Federal  prison,  appeared 
and  testified  to  the  .offer  of  the  money,  and  his 
son-in-law,  William  P.  Evans  testified  to  having 
fyeen  present  when  such  an  offer  was  made.  The 
defense,  prior  to  offering  any  testimony,  moved 
that  Special  Judge  Charles  i\£  McCabe  direct  a 
verdict  of  acquittal.  This  the  court  did,  on  the 
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ground  that  the  State  had  failed  to  show  con- 
cealment of  conspiracy  prior  to  the  previous 
July,  and  that  consequently  the  crime  charged 
was  barred  from  prosecution  under  the  State 
law  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  Some  amount 
of  public  demand  for  the  resignation  of  Governor 
Jackson  followed,  but  he  remained  in  office.  The 
cases  against  his  alleged  accomplices  were  not 
prosecuted. 

In  connection  with  the  impeachment  in  the 
previous  year  of  Mayor  Duvall  of  Indianapolis, 
City  Councilman  Boynton  F.  Moore  was  con- 
victed March  2  of  having  accepted  a  bribe  to 
vote  against  the  impeachment.  Four  other  coun- 
cilmen  pleaded  guilty  to  receiving  bribes  and 
were  fined.  Attorney-General  Gilliom  early  in 
the  year  instituted  a  suit  against  the  Ku  Klux 
lOan  with  the  purpose  of  having  it  expelled  from 
the  State  for  illegal  activities.  He  obtained  in- 
formation from  a  number  of  men  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  organization. 

The  State  law  of  1927  providing  that  the 
court  appoint  disinterested  experts  to  testify  as 
to  the  disputed  sanity  of  criminal  defendants  was 
attacked  and  was  held  unconstitutional  by  a 
circuit  court  decision  in  April.  A  memorial  drawn 
up  by  the  State  general  assembly  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  in  March,  asking  that  Con- 
gress limit  by  statute  the  power  of  the  Federal 
courts  to  receive  appeals  of  public  utility  cor- 
porations from  the  orders  of  the  State  public 
service  commissions  until  such  corporations  had 
first  sought  all  means  of  remedy  in  State  courts. 
This  demand  resulted  from  the  successful  Federal 
Court  appeals  that  had  been  made  from  State 
rulings  in  Indiana  by  the  Indianapolis  Water 
Company  and  several  other  utilities.  One  large 
public  utility,  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 
Traction  Company,  was  sold  at  receiver's  sale 
April  30,  and  the  property  was  reorganized  into 
two  companies,  the  Indianapolis  and  Southeast- 
ern Railway  Company  and  the  Indiana  Power 
Company.  An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  South 
Bend,  requiring  motor  buses  in  interstate  serv- 
ice to  pay  a  tax  of  $200  a  year  each  and  to  fur- 
nish liability  insurance,  was  declared  invalid 
May  14  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  It  repre- 
sented a  phase  of  efforts  in  the  State  to  restrict 
the  operations  of  such  vehicles  coming  from 
across  the  borders. 

State  highway  work  in  1928  was  devoted 
largely  to  the  construction  of  250  miles  of  con- 
crete highway  and  80  miles  of  bituminous  mac- 
adam road,  to  bring  the  total  of  paved  road  in 
the  State  to  about  2000  miles  by  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  coal  mining  industry  of  the  State 
continued  upset  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  opera- 
tors to  continue  the  Jacksonville  wage  scale. 
After  the  action  of  the  Policy  Committee  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  at  Indianapolis  on 
June  18,  granting  districts  the  liberty  to  make 
their  own  terms  with  operators,  the  representa- 
tives of  District  11  met  with  operators  on  August 
3  to  negotiate  an  agreement. 

At  Indianapolis  the  City  Council  was  replen- 
ished by  the  Democrats  and  Reform  element  at 
an  election  to  fill  the  places  of  seven  members 
removed  for  misconduct  or  resigned.  Meredith 
Nicholson,  the  author,  was  one  of  the  new  mem- 
bers. The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society, 
the  chief  benevolent  and  mission  agency  of  the 
Cfiurch  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  announced  its 
removal  from  St.  Louis  to  Indianapolis,  Suit 


was  brought  by  Joseph  L.  Hogue,  former  con- 
troller of  Indianapolis,  asserting  his  claim  to 
succeed  Mayor  Duvall,  who  had  resigned  after 
his  conviction  on  a  charge  of  corruption  in  1927. 
Hogue  as  controller  under  Duvall's  predecessor. 
Shank,  claimed  that  Duvall's  prior  dereliction 
had  disqualified  him  as  mayor,  and  that  con- 
sequently Hogue  became  mayor  by  right  of 
succession  on  Duvall's  leaving  the  office  for  which 
he  had  been  represented  as  ineligible  by  reason 
of  his  ^  conviction.  The  State  supreme  court, 
sustaining  the  Marion  County  Circuit  Court, 
ruled  July  26  that  Hogue  held  no  further  right 
of  succession  after  having  turned  the  office  over 
to  the  controller  under  the  Duvall  administra- 
tion. The  Court  further  held  that  the  Council 
in  electing  Slack  temporary  mayor  had  taken 
the  correct  course. 

ELECTION.  The  voters  of  the  State  on  Novem- 
ber 6  gave  an  exceptionally  large  plurality  for 
the  Republican  National  ticket.  The  vote  for 
President  was:  Hoover  (Rep.),  842,290;  Smith 
(Dem.),  562,691.  A  farm  group  opposed  to  Hoover 
had  conducted  an  active  campaign,  which  did 
not  in  most  sections  affect  the  result,  since  all 
but  some  eight  of  the  92  counties  of  the  State 
gave  Hoover  majorities.  Senator  A.  R.  Robinson, 
Republican,  shared  in  the  large  Republican  vote 
and  was  reflected,  defeating  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent.^ A  prevailingly  Republican  delegation  to 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  was 
likewise  elected.  Harry  G.  Leslie,  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor,  defeated  his  Democratic 
opponent,  Frank  C.  Dailey.  Edgar  B.  Bush  was 
elected  lieutenant-governor;  Otto  G.  Field,  secre- 
tary of  State;  Archie  Bobbitt,  State  auditor; 
James  N.  Ogden,  attorney-general. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Ed.  Jackson;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  F.  H.  Van  Orman;  Secretary  of  State, 
F.  E.  Schortemeier;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Grace  B. 
Urbahns;  Auditor,  L.  S.  Bowman;  Attorney- 
General,  A.  L.  Gilliom;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Roy  P.  Wisehart. 

JUDICIABY.  iSupreme  Court:  Julius  C.  Travis, 
David  A.  Meyers,  Clarence  R.  Martin,  B.  M. 
Willoughby,  and  Willard  B.  Gemmill. 

INDIANA  inSTIVERSITT.  A  coeducational 
State  institution  of  higher  learning  at  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.;  founded  in  1820.  For  the  first 
semester  of  the  academic  year  1928-29,  the  regis- 
tration aggregated  4233  students,  of  whom  2533 
were  men  and  1700  women.  These  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  Graduate  school,  217;  arts 
and  sciences,  2474;  law,  118;  commerce  and 
finance,  173;  music,  92;  education,  314;  medi- 
cine, 432;  dentistry,  176;  nurses"  training,  188; 
social  service,  49.  The  faculty  had  299  members. 
The  endowment  funds  amounted  to  $774,778, 
and  the  total  income  for  the  year,  from  State 
and  private  sources,  was  $2,000,000.  The  library 
contained  197,700  volumes.  In  1927,  the  legisla- 
ture appropriated  a  mill  tax  that  was  expected 
to  yield  at  least  $350,000  per  year,  for  ten  years, 
to  be  -used  exclusively  for  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  land.  A  new 
home  for  the  nurses'  training  school,  costing 
$500,000,  the  gift  of  Ball  Brothers  of  Muncie, 
Indiana,  was  dedicated  in  October,  1928.  Presi- 
^lent,  William  Lowe  Bryan,  Ph.D. 

IITDIAJNTS.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  dated  June  30,  1928, 
there  were  355,901  Indians  in  the  United  States, 
excluding  Alaska.  They  belong  to  200  tribes, 
speak  58  languages,  and  live  on  200  separate 


reservations  in  26  States,  the  greatest  number 
being  in  Oklahoma,  with  Arizona  second  and 
South  Dakota  third.  For  the  fiscal  year  1928 
Congress  appropriated  $17,410,211.20  for  In- 
dian Affairs,  or  an  increase  of  $4,365,021.06  over 
1927.  During  the  same  period  the  expenditures 
were  $16,697,053,09,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  bal- 
ance would  be  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1929. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior,  besides  adminis- 
tering the  Congressional  appropriations,  is 
trustee  for  a  large  amount  of  tribal  money  re- 
ceived from  oil.  gas,  and  mining  rentals,  or  from 
the  sale  of  wood  on  Indian  lands,  etc.,  and  its 
policy  is  to  deposit  part  of  this  money  in  banks, 
and  to  utilize  the  remainder  to  add  to  the  Con- 
gressional appropriation  in  paying  for  improve- 
ments such  as  irrigation,  etc.,  to  Indian  tribal 
property. 

On  Feb,  21,  1928,  the  Institute  for  Government 
Research,  which  is  an  agency  independent  of 
the  Government,  presented  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  its  survey  of  economic  and  social 
conditions  among  the  Indians  entitled,  The  Prob- 
lem of  Indian  Administration-,  and  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  in  1926.  This  was 
the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
Indian  affairs  ever  made,  and  contained  many 
constructive  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  all  parts  of  the  service.  During  the  year  some 
of  its  .recommendations  were  made  effective  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  others  was  being  made  to 
see  if -their  application  was  practicable. 

HEALTH.  Trachoma,  tuberculosis,  and  the 
diseases  of  childhood  remain  the  most  prevalent 
illnesses  among  the  Indians,  There  were  actually 
fewer  cases  of  trachoma  discovered  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1928  than  in  the  previous  year,  probably 
due  in  part  to  the  separation  of  pupils  in  trach- 
oma and  non-trachoma  schools.  There  were, 
however,  an  unusually  great  number  of  sufferers 
from  measles  and  influenza,  which  led  to  the 
reappearance  of  many  "cured"  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis and,  by  weakening  the  resistance  of  the 
younger  population,  increased  its  susceptibility 
to  this  disease.  In  treating  Indian  illnesses  the. 
earlier  difficulties  of  lack  of  adequate  equipment 
and  the  high  turnover  of  the  personnel  of  the 
hospitals  were  again  experienced.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  addition  of  33  nurses  and  increases  in 
salaries  provided  by  the  Welsh  Act  of  May  28, 
1928  (effective  July  1,  1928),  would  reduce  this 
high  turnover.  Seven  new  hospitals  and  a  pro- 
jected eighth,  with  a  total  of  169  beds,  plus  50 
more  when  the  Kayenta  hospital  is  ready,  were 
added  during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  difficulties 
in  certain  localities  of  providing  water  ^  free 
from, contamination,  a  consulting  engineer  is  be- 
ing employed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  water 
and  sewer  systems  throughout  the  reservations, 
and  to  make  recommendations,  wherever  neces- 
sary, for  a  pure  and  sufficient  water  supply,  and 
for  sanitary  sewage  disposal. 

EDUCATION.  In  1928,  $5,923,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  Indian  education  and  $350,000  to  pay 
the  tuition  of  $100  a  year  for  the  Indians  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  various  States.  There  were 
77  boarding  schools,  and  129  day  schools,  with 
$  cap&qliy;  of  £5,766  pupils.  There  were  34,163 
iidians  in  the  State  public  schools,  and  7621 
mo,  re  attended  the  various  mission  or  private 
90bdo!$.  T3i&  means  that  only  one  out  of  20 
eligible  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18 
was  receiving  a  school  education.  There  were 
only  slightly  over  1000  pupils  more  than  In  1927, 


while  between  the  two  preceding  years  the  in- 
crease was  1811  pupils.  Among  the  206  schools 
there  were  only  six  where  a  so-called  high- 
school  education  might  be  received,  and  in  none 
of  them  was  this  instruction  comparable  to 
that  given  to  the  whites.  The  chief  difficulty  was 
the  lack  of  funds  which  meant  that  teachers' 
salaries  were  low,  equipment  was  poor,  insuf- 
ficient, and  antiquated,  and  that  the  lack  of 
books  was  very  serious.  The  yearly  allowance 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  was  from  $230  to 
$260  per  student  ($4.73-$5.  per  week). 

In  the  boarding  schools  the  survey  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Government  Research  found  "the 
diet  deficient  in  quality,  quantity,  and  variety," 
the  schools  overcrowded,  "supported  in  part  by 
the  labor  of  students,"  and  in  both  day  and 
boarding  schools  the  medical  attention  was  "be- 
low a  reasonable  standard"  and  the  personnel 
was  untrained  and  inexperienced.  Lack  of  funds 
also  delayed  the  extension  of  the  platoon  system 
which  requires  more  teachers  and  space.  By  the 
law  of  May  8,  1928,  60  days'  educational  'leave 
of  absence  was  granted  to  teachers  and  phy- 
sicians in  order  that  they  might  attend  sum- 
mer courses. 

An  effort  was  also  made  to  educate  the  In- 
dians to  the  advantage  of  solid,,  well-made,  and 
ventilated  houses  in  which  proper  sanitary  con- 
ditions were  emphasized.  Aided  by  reimbursable 
funds,  the  more  advanced  Indians  used  their 
resources  to  provide  better  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  The  greatest  progress  was 
made  by  the  Indians  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
and  Apache  reservations,  where  their  houses 
were  equal  or  even  better  than  the  average 
buildings  of  the  whites.  Wherever  the  Indians 
so  wish  it,  a  government  superintendent  ad- 
vises them  how  •  to  obtain  the  best  and  most 
suitable  house,  considering1  both  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  builder  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  site. 

OCCUPATION.  After  school,  one  of  the  chief  dif- 
ficulties and  duties  of  the  superintendents  is  to 
try  to  place  Indians  in  positions  that  are  con- 
genial to  them.  Many  do  not  wish  to  live  on 
the  reservations  but  prefer  to  enter  some  trade 
where  they  work  with  whites,  and  others  wish 
to  enter  the  civil  service.  In  1928  it  was  arrang- 
ed that,  on  passing  the  usual  civil  service  re- 
quirements, they  would  be  allowed  a  preference 
percentage  if  they  wish  to  enter  the  Indian 
branch  of  the  service.  Farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing are  the  most  common  occupations  of  the  In- 
dians. The  government  aids  them  by  irrigation 
projects,  notably  the  Cooli4ge  Dam  across  the 
Gila  River  near  San  Carlos,  Arizona,  where  In- 
dians cultivate  12,000  acres,  and  by  the  reim- 
bursable funds  from  which  they  may  buy  equip- 
ment, seeds,  etc.  One  great  problem  is  that  the 
whites  have  gained  control  by  sales,  etc.,  of 
many  of  the  best  Indian  farming  lands.  Another 
source  of  income  is  the  sale  of  their  handicrafts, 
such  as  blankets,  pottery,  embroidery,  etc.,,  from 
which  they  received  $1,267,816  in  1928,  three- 
fourths  of  this  being  earned  by  the  Indians  of  Ari- 
zona, Minnesota,  and  New  Mexico.  The  pur- 
chasers are  mostly  tourists,  people  at  a  distance 
being  uncertain  that  the  goods  are  authentically- 
Indian,  and  also  being  concerned  over  the  sani- 
tary conditions  in  which  the  article  was  made.  It 
was  suggested  that  a  trade-mark,  registered  in 
the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  be  employed  TO  guaran- 
tee genuine  Indian  work  and  the  sanitary  con- 
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ditions  under  which  it  was  made.  It  is  felt  that 
this  would  be  of  nearly  untold  benefit  to  the 
Indians. 

LAW  AND  OBDER.  In  1924  Congress  conferred 
the  right  of  citizenship,  which  includes  the  suf- 
frage, on  all  Indians  born  in  the  United  States. 
Although  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  elections 
of  the  States  in  which  they  live,  the  Indians  on 
reservations  are  not  subject  to  the  State  laws, 
and  so  are  unable  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  many 
offenses  which  they  commit.  Another  problem  is 
that  of  the  liquor  traffic  which  flourishes  among 
them.  In  1928,  $22,000,  as  well  as  State  and 
Federal  prohibition  grants,  was  appropriated  for 
the  suppression  of  this  traffic,  but  with  no  very 
noticeable  results. 

ALLOTMENTS.  On  the  reservations  1067  allot- 
ments amounting  to  101,234.42  acres,  were  made 
to  individual  Indians,  and  91  allotments  of  12,- 
916.42  acres  were  made  to  residents  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  in  the  States.  Besides  small  pur- 
chases of  land  made  here  and  there  for  home- 
less Indians,  the  Seventieth  Congress  withdrew 
about  91,000  acres  of  the  public  land  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians.  This  property  was  largely 
in  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Oregon.  Sales  of 
1268  tracts  totaling  151,413  acres  were  made  for 
$2,321,860,  and  fee  patents  worth  22,618  acres 
were  given  to  242  applicants  and  heirs  of  allot- 
tees, 4336  acres  were  released  from  government 
supervision  by  the  issuance  of  53  certificates  of 
competency.  See  also  ANTHROPOLOGY,  under  New 
World  Ethnography. 

IJSrDO-CHXKTA,  also  known  as  FARTHER  IN- 
DIA. The  southeastern  peninsula  of  Asia  includ- 
ing the  following  divisions;  Burma,  politically 
attached  to  British  India;  Siam,  a  self-govern- 
ing monarchy;  French  Indo-China,  comprising 
Cambodia,  Annam,  Cochin-China,  Laos,  and 
Tougking;  the  Federated  Malay  States,  a  British 
protectorate;  the  Straits  Settlements,  a  British 
colony;  and  the  Malay  States  of  Johore,  Kedah, 
Kelantan,  Perlis,  and  Trenganu.  See  the  articles 
on  BURMA,  FRENCH  INDO-CHINA,  SIAM,  and  the 
other  principal  states  mentioned. 

IHDO-IBAHIAIT  STUDIES.  See  PHILOLOGY, 
MODERN. 

nroiTSTHIAJL  COTTHTS.  See  LABOR  ARBI- 
TRATION AND  CONCILIATION. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS.  Through  a  gift 
of  $250,000  by  Jeremiah  Milbank,  the  following 
institutions  were  to  cooperate  in  a  concerted  in- 
ternational campaign  against  this  malady:  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  Columbia  University,  Har- 
vard University,  University  of  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Brussels,  Lister  Institute  of  London, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Park  was  made  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee which  represented  these  various  institu- 
tions and  the  latter  were  all  to  carry  out  their 
investigations  independently  of  one  another.  The 
results  after  study  and  coordination  by  the  com- 
mittee were  to  be  presented  jointly. 

In  the  early  summer  there  was  published  in 
the  daily  press  information  from  the  Associated 
Press  concerning  an  intensive  campaign  to  be 
waged  against  infantile  paralysis  by  practi- 1 
tioners  and  research  men  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  was  said  to  have  tfre  backing  or 
indorsement  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  Some 
of  the  objects  were  as  follows :  the  preserva- 
tion and  accumulation  of  coiavale&eeat  sectun, 
instruction  of  parents  as  to  protection  of  their 
children  front  unnecessary  and  possibly  danger- 


ous contacts  and  as  to  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  the  disease  before  paralysis  develops!  The  in- 
centive for  these  movements  was  supplied  in 
part  by  the  likelihood  of  an  epidemic  similar 
to  those  of  1907  and  1916. 

SUCCESSFUL  SERUM  TREATMENT.  Relatively 
small  groups  of  patients  under  specially  favor- 
able conditions,  chiefly  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, have  shown  sfartlingly  favorable  results 
under  the  use  of  serum  which  was  almost  wholly 
from  human  convalescents.  Drs.  Aycock  and 
Luther  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  Ver- 
mont Department  of  Health  reported  their  ex- 
perience to  the  American  Medical  Association 
at  its  annual  session.  If  the  injections  were 
practiced  before  paralysis  developed,  only  19 
per  cent  developed  the  total  form,  although  in 
the  untreated  the  figure  was  65.6  per  cent.  The 
usual  mortality  was  similarly  cut  down.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Interstate  Post-graduate  Medical 
Association  of  North  America  held  at  Atlanta 
Oct.  17,  Dr.  W.  D.  Ayer  of  Syracuse,  JSF.  Y., 
reported  a  personal  series  of  129  cases  of  which 
96  made  complete  recoveries.  Only  25  or  about 
20  per  cent  developed  paralysis  of  any  extent 
while  but  eight  deaths  occurred,  a  mortality  of 
but  6  per  cent.  Of  the  25  paralyzed,  10  made  re- 
coveries, which  reduced  the  number  of  badly 
crippled  to  about  12  per  cent.  The  author  was 
able  to  show  that  had  the  administration  of  the 
serum  been  sufficiently  prompt  the  number  both 
of  paralytics  and  fatalities  should  have  been 
still  further  cut  down.  This  author  used  conval- 
escent serum,  injected  directly  into  the  spinal 
canal,  in  nearly  all  cases,  but  in  a  few  he  sub- 
stituted ordinary  horse  serum,  apparently  with 
the  same  good  result. 

THE  SWIMMING  TKEATMENT  FOE  PABALYZED 
MUSCLES.  It  has  long  been  known  that  swimming 
is  the  natural  form  of  exercise  for  the  paralysis 
which  follows  acute  poliomyelitis  and  that 
through  following  up  persistently  remarkable  re- 
sults have  been  obtained,  even  old  cases  showing 
considerable  improvement  while  recent  ones  go 
on  to  practical  recovery,  to  the  extent  of  dis- 
pensing with  retentive  and  supporting  appara- 
tus. Until  recently  the  method  has  been  imprac- 
ticable in  the  temperate  zone,  but  in  1921  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  elected  Governor  of  New  York  in 
1928,  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
waters  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.  where  there  are 
abundant  swimming  facilities  in  water  with  a 
temperature  of  89°  F.  The  result  was  the  Georgia 
Warm  Springs  Foundation,  a  non-profit-making 
institution  with  a  notable  enlargement  of  the 
original  plant.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  in- 
stitutions will  develop  where  there  are  warm 
bathing  facilities,  so  that  eventually  the  125,000 
sufferers  from  infantile  paralysis  in  the  United 
States  will  be  placed  in  position  to  secure  the 
utmost  salvage  from  their  loss  of  muscle  power. 
The  most  noted  testimonial  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
swimming  treatment  was  Governor  Roosevelt 
himself,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Foundation, 
which  dates  only  from  January  1927. 

An  article  with  the  title  "Poliomyelitis  Greatly 
Overrated,"  appeared  in  Certified  Milk  for 
December,  1928,  and  comprised  the  views  of  the 
well-known  pediatrist,  Dr.  John  Lovett  Morse,  as 
reproduced  in  the  Boston  Transcript  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Middle- 
sex South  District  Medical  Society  (Massa- 
chusetts). The  speaker  condemned  the  policy  of 
the  lay  press  in  making  capital  of  the  incidence  of 
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infantile  paralysis  and  thus  frightening  the 
public  and  making  hardships  for  health  officers. 
People  did  not  become  hysterical  over  measles, 
whooping  cough,  and  tonsillitis  (a  source  of 
numerous  internal  diseases),  yet  each  of  these 
was  a  much  more  serious  public  health  problem 
than  infantile  paralysis.  Dr.  Morse  had  a  theory 
that  the  disease  is  all  but  universal,  that  all 
children  pass  through  it,  while  only  a  few  suffer 
death  or  paralysis.  He  condemned  efforts  to  ac- 
cuse this  or  that  factor,  such  as  the  milk  supply, 
and  deprecated  isolation  and  the  closing  of  pub- 
lic schools.  He  even  condemned  the  attempt  to 
detect  early  cases  and  administer  drastic  treat- 
ment as  apt  to  do  more  havm  than  good. 

INFANT  MORTALITY.  See  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE; MATERNITY  PROTECTION. 

INFANTRY.  See  MILITAEY  PROGRESS. 

INFLUENZA.  In  1928  there  was  rather  more 
influenza  than  usual  in  the  United  States  after 
the  advent  of  late  autumn  and  winter  weather, 
which  caused  speculation  as  to  the  possibility  of 
a  pandemic  or  a  second  and  more  severe  wave  of 
the  disease.  The  fact  that  the  disease  was  spread- 
ing from  West  to  East,  the  first  outbreak  having 
appeared  in  southern  California,  appeared  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  centuries  of 
epidemics.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  there  was 
little  of  actual  importance  to  record  as  seasonal 
influenza  was  to  be  expected;  but  in  a  news  dis- 
patch published  in  the  daily  papers  under  date 
December  23,  it  was  stated  that  Dr.  Arthur 
MacDonald  of  Washington,  known  principally  as 
an  anthropologist,  criminologist,  and  alienist  and 
a  former  assistant  of  the  bacteriologist,  Pfeiffer, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  cause  of  the  influenza  pandemic  of 
1890-91  (Pfeiffer's  bacillus),  had  expressed  the 
opinion  based  on  comparative  studies  that  the 
disease  was  not  propagated  by  contact  but  was 
air-borne.  His  figures  showed  that  wherever  there 
was  open  overcrowding,  as  in  great  cities,  there 
was  less  susceptibility  than  in  villages  and  rural 
districts;  while  those  not  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  as  isolated  criminals,  appear  to  remain  im- 
mune. It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  pandemic  of 
1918-19,  some  of  the  most  deadly  episodes  oc- 
curred on  shipboard. 

INJUNCTIONS.  See  LABOR. 

INSANITY.  Dr.  A.  S.  Lovenhart  and  Dr. 
W.  F.  Lorenz,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
announced  in  the  public  prints  the  discovery  of 
a  method  for  arousing  stuporous  insane  patients 
from  their  lethargy.  Hitherto  this  had  been  deem- 
ed an  impossibility  although  there  is  sometimes 
a  spontaneous  awakening.  The  rally  is  only  tran- 
sitory, but  the  patients  are  for  the  time  being  in 
a  rational  mental  state  and  able  to  discuss  their 
affairs  coherently.  The  experiments  along  this 
line  date  back  to  1916,  but  were  interrupted  by  the 
World  War  and  were  only  renewed,  after  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  earliest  tests  were  made  with  in- 
travenous injections  of  certain  drugs,  but  insuc- 
cess  led  the  scientists  to  substitute  respirable 
gases  or  mixtures  of  the  same  in  which  attempts 
-were  made  to  test  those  which  had  an  action  op- 
posed tot  the  narcotic  vapors.  The  experiments 
were  in  progress  during  the  year  1928,  and  in 
due  time  the  formula  of  the  inhalation  was  to 
be  presented  to  alientists  everywhere  for  a 
thorough  trial.  While  the  gain  thus  far  was  in- 
considerable from  the  practical  standpoint,  it  was 
believed  that  a  new  and  promising  field  of  re- 
search had  been  opened. 


INSECTICIDES.  See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

INSECTS,  INJUKIOUS.  See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECO- 
NOMIC; ZOOLOGY. 

INSTALLMENT  BUYING-.  See  AUTO- 
MOBILES. 

INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  INTER- 
NATIONAL. See  AGRICULTURE. 

INSTITUTE  OF  CHEMISTRY.  See  CHEM- 
ISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 

INSTITUTE  OF  POLITICS.  See  POLITICS, 
INSTITUTE  OF. 

INSURANCE.  In  certain  respects  1928  was  a 
hectic  year  for  the  insurance  business  in  the 
United  States.  Life  insurance  continued  its  mag- 
nificent growth  in  a  normal  way,  but  in  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  the  year  was  marked  by  an 
activity  in  the  organization  of  new  companies 
and  the  ..refinancing  of  old  ones  such  as  never  be- 
fore was  seen.  During  1927  the  prices  of  insur- 
ance company  stocks  had  been  soaring  and  the 
public  had  been  buying  with  unexampled  avidity. 
With  the  opening  of  1928  the  organization  of  new 
companies  became  even  more  active.  Not  only 
were  these  companies  more  numerous,  but  they 
were  financed  on  a  scale  never  before  witnessed 
in  the  United  States.  The  organization  of  compan- 
ies with  a  million  dollars  of  capital  and  with  a 
surplus  ranging  from  one  to  four  millions  became 
a  common  occurrence.  In  some  instances  bankers 
underwrote  the  entire  issue  and  distributed  it  to 
the  public  in  a  few  days. 

Established  companies  took  advantage  of  the 
conditions  to  increase  their  capital.  While  a  few 
declared  stock  dividends  and  some  others  per- 
mitted their  stockholders  to  subscribe  for  new 
stock  at  par,  others  issued  the  new  shares  at  a 
very  high  premium.  The  prices  of  the  shares  of 
many  companies  placed  them  beyond  the  means 
of  the  small  investor,  and  in  order  to  get  a  wider 
distribution  a  number  of  companies  split  their 
shares,  increasing  the  number  and  reducing  the 
par  value  to  $10  or  even  $5.  Approximately 
$150,000,000  was  paid  in  as  capital  and  surplus 
of  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  old  and 
new,  in  1928.  About  $75,000,000  was  paid  into 
casualty  and  surety  companies.  The  total  was 
more  than  three  times  that  of  1927. 

This  unusual  activity  created  problems  for 
company  managements.  The  volume  of  premiums 
in  some  important  branches  of  insurance  was  in- 
creasing but  slightly.  With  new  companies  seek- 
ing part  of  the  business  and  old  ones  endeavoring 
to  increase  their  premium  income  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  their  capital  investment,  the 
most  intense  competition  was  to  be  expected.  It 
will  be  fortunate  for  the  business  if  this  does  not 
lead  to  laxity  in  underwriting,  disregard  of 
good  practices,  and  payment  of  excessive  commis- 
sions for  acquisition  of  business. 

For  some  years  a  tendency  toward  concen- 
tration of  ownership  or  control  of  insurance  com- 
panies has  been  growing.  Fire  insurance  com- 
panies have  acquired  control  of  other  companies 
and  operated  "fleets"  with  the  same  officers  and 
employees.  Casualty  companies  have  organized 
fire  insurance  companies  to  be  operated  by  their 
organizations,  or  vice  versa.  This  tendency  was 
strongly  in  evidence  in  1928.  A  number  of  new 
fleets  were  organized  and  several  important  old 
ones  increased  their  membership  by  securing 
control  of  larger  companies  than  ever  before  had 
become  subsidiaries  of  others.  There  were  also 
several  instances  where  life  insurance  companies 
became  associated  with  fire  and  casualty  com- 
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panies  through  common  control.  The  develop- 
ments of  the  year  indicated  that  in  the  future 
insurance  companies  were  likely  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  large  financial  transactions  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  past. 

During  1928  the  sales  of  life  insurance  nearly 
every  month  exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding 
month  in  1927.  The  total  sales  for  the  year  were 
approximately  eighteen  and  a  half  billions  of 
dollars,  and  a  careful  estimate  made  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  placed  the 
insurance  in  force  in  legal  reserve  companies  at 
ninety-five  billions  of  dollars  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  most  pronounced  increase  was  made  in  the 
volume  of  group  life  insurance,  the  total  in  force 
rising  from  $6,378,000,000  to  about  $8,000,000,- 
000  during  the  year.  It  was  estimated  that 
about  six  million  employees  were  protected 
by  group  life  insurance.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
large  amount  of  accident  and  health  and  of  ac- 
cidental death  and  dismemberment  insurance  was 
being  written  on  the  group  plan.  The  underwrit- 
ing by  life  insurance  companies  of  retirement  and 
pension  plans,  the  cost  of  which  is  borne  jointly 
by  employers  and  employees,  was  becoming  more 
common.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  programmes 
ever  underwritten  was  announced  in  1928. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increased  interest 
in  group  insurance  is  due  in  a  considerable 
measure  to  the  development  of  the  coSperative 
or  contributory  plan.  When  the  first  groups  were 
written  in  1911  and  following  years  the  em- 
ployers paid  the  entire  premium.  Now  in  most 
cases  employers  and  employees  bear  the  expense 
jointly  and  it  is  possible  for  employees  to  secure 
a  larger  amount  of  protection.  Many  concerns 
have  both  systems,  the  original  policy  being  paid 
for  by  the  employer,  while  additional  insurance 
has  been  taken  out  on  the  cooperative  plan. 

The  mortality  experience  of  the  life  insurance 
companies  in  1928  was  favorable.  Leading  com- 
panies in  an  increasing  degree  invested  in  loans 
on  real  estate  which  pay  a  much  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  that  assumed  in  the  computation  of 
their  rates.  Hence  the  savings  from  the  expected 
mortality  and  the  excess  interest  enabled  them 
generally  to  continue  or  increase  the  liberal 
dividends  to  holders  of  their  participating  pol- 
icies. The  field  of  investments  open  to  life  insur- 
ance companies  of  New  York  State  was  broadened 
early  in  ]  928  by  an  amendment  to  the  law  which 
permits  investment  in  preferred  stocks  which 
meet  certain  requirements. 

During  the  year  many  conferences  were  held 
between  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  New 
York  and  officers  and  agents  of  the  life  insurance 
companies  for  the  discussion  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  New  York  Insurance  Law.  The 
purpose  of  these  amendments  was  to  permit  the 
use  of  the  American  Men  Table  of  Mortality, 
which  reflects  present-day  conditions,  instead  of 
the  old  American  Experience  Mortality  Table 
and  also  to  limit  expenses  of  companies  in  certain 
directions  in  which  there  are  signs  of  undue  liber- 
ality. The  use  of  the  new  American  Men  Table 
would  enable  companies  to  reduce  their  premium 
rates  if  they  so  desire.  This,  of  course,  » would 
reduce  the  "amount  of  dividends  returned  to 
policy-holders  and  would  not  greatly  change  the 
ultimate  net  cost  of  insurance,  but,  as  the  com- 
missions paid  to  agents  for  selling  life  insurance 
are  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  premiums 
charged,  a  reduction  in  rate,  would  also  reduce 


acquisition  cost.  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
actuaries  of  the  companies  have  expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  amendments,  but  a  con- 
siderable body  of  agents  is  opposing  them. 

The  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters, 
composed  of  thousands  of  the  leading  life  insur- 
ance agents  of  the  country,  declared  in  favor  of 
an  extensive  campaign  of  cooperative  advertising 
of  life  insurance  with  a  view  to  acquainting  the 
public  more  fully  with  its  advantages  and  thus 
encouraging  the  buying  of  more  insurance. 

The  volume  of  premiums  for  fire  insurance 
was  virtually  the  same  as  in  1927,  possibly  a 
little  smaller.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  amount 
of  insurable  property  created  every  year,  so 
much  of  it  is  written  at  a  low  rate  because  of  the 
excellent  type  of  construction  of  the  buildings 
that  the  new  premiums  resulting  only  slightly 
more  than  offset  the  loss  of  premiums  on  property 
destroyed  by  fire,  wind,  and  flood  and  on  build- 
ings razed  to  make  room  for  new  ones,  together 
with  the  loss  of  premiums  where  rates  are  re- 
duced because  of  improved  municipal  fire  protec- 
tion. As  first  losses  for  the  year  were  some  nine- 
teen million  dollars  less  than  in  1927  the  fire 
insurance  companies  generally  made  a  very  good 
underwriting  profit  on  their  fire  business.  See 
FIRE  PEOTECTION. 

Automobile  fire  and  theft  insurance  increased 
in  volume  as  the  output  of  new  cars  was  large, 
but  the  stock  companies  did  not  gain  much  ad- 
vantage from  this  as  a  large  part  of  the  increase 
went  to  mutual  companies.  The  stock  companies 
generally  made  such  a  profit  on  this  class  that  the 
rates  for  1929  were  to  be  reduced,  at  least  in  the 
most  profitable  territories. 

Fire  insurance  companies  which  write  hail 
insurance  on  growing  crops  had  a  bad  year  in 
this  class  of  their  business  as  losses  were  heavy. 
This  was  especially  true  in  Western  Canada 
where  many  American  companies  write  a  large 
volume  of  this  business.  Companies  writing  tor- 
nado insurance  in  eastern  Florida  sustained  very 
severe  losses  as  the  result  of  the  hurricane  which 
devastated  the  Palm  Beach  district  in  September. 
This  storm,  following  by  two  years  the  one  which 
visited  Miami,  caused  a  few  companies  to  cease 
writing  windstorm  insurance  on  the  East  Coast 
of  Florida.  The  large  majority,  however,  decided 
to  continue  but  to  charge  higher  rates  and  re- 
strict the  volume  of  business  accepted.  The  devel- 
opment of  that  territory  would  be  seriously 
retarded  if  loans  for  building  construction  were 
curtailed,  because  windstorm  insurance  could 
not  be  secured  to  protect  the  interests  of  mort- 
gagees. 

In  the  field  of  casualty  insurance  1928  was  not 
an  exceptionally  favorable  year.  The  volume  of 
business  grew  somewhat,  but  not  as  much  as  in 
1926.  On  most  classes  of  their  business,  except 
workmen's  compensation  and  health  insurance, 
companies  make  some  profit  but  nothing  re- 
markable. Workmen's  compensation  rates  were 
not  yet  satisfactory.  It  was  very  difficult  to  make 
them  so,  conditions  which  affect  the  losses  were 
constantly  changing.  The  fact  that  the  amount 
of  unemployment  was  relatively  small  at  the  time 
was  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  insur- 
ance companies  as  full  payrolls  increase  premium 
income  and  losses  usually  decrease  when  industry 
is  prosperous.  However,  more  than  40  legisla- 
tures were  to  meet  in  1929  and  a  number  of 
them  would  almost  certainly  amend  the^  com- 
pensation laws  of  their  States,  probably  in  the 
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direction  of  more  liberal  benefits.  This  would 
necessitate  rate  increases,  but  usually  these  lag 
behind  the  increase  in  claim  payments. 

One  of  the  leading  questions  before  the  com- 
pensation rate-making  organization  was  the  rat- 
ing of  small  risks.  The  expense  of  writing  and  in- 
specting a  small  risk  consumes  so  much  of  the 
small  premium  received  that  this  class  had  proved 
unprofitable  at  the  same  rates  as  yield  a  profit 
on  large  risks.  A  plan  was  adopted  in  several 
States  of  making  a  flat  charge  on  the  premium 
on  risks  paying  a  premium  of  less  than  $300, 
and  then  making  a  slight  reduction  in  rates  gen- 
erally. This  resulted  in  small  risks  paying  more 
than"  they  had  previously  done  and  large  ones 
paying  a  little  less.  Other  plans  had  been  worked 
out  which  it  was  believed  would  produce  similar 
results  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  and  they 
were  to  be  put  into  effect  in  1929.  See  WORKMEN'S 

COMPENSATION. 

The  experience  on  automobile  liability  insur- 
ance was  such  as  to  warrant  a  reduction  in 
rates  in  a  number  of  territories  early  in  1929. 
The  experience  in  Massachusetts,  where  auto- 
mobile liability  insurance  was  made  compulsory 
by  law  and  the  rates  fixed  by  official  authority, 
was  bad.  The  rates  promulgated  for  1927  and  con- 
tinued for  1928  were  inadequate.  When  the  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance  sought  to  promulgate 
higher  rates  for  1929,  so  much  political  opposi- 
tion developed  that  he  resigned.  Under  orders 
from  a  court,  the  acting  commissioner  then 
promulgated  rates  for  1929,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  are  adequate.  They  have  been  at- 
tacked in  the  courts  both  by  insurance  agents 
and  by  automobile  owners,  and  the  litigation  was 
still  pending  as  1928  closed. 

The  volume  of  personal  accident  insurance  in- 
creased a  little,  probably  about  5  per  cent.  New 
forms  of  protection  were  constantly  being  intro- 
duced in  this  class  of  insurance.  One  of  the  latest 
was  group  accident  and  sickness  insurance  cover- 
ing installment  buyers  so  that  their  installments 
would  be  paid  by  the  insurance  company  as  they 
fell  due  if  the  buyer  was  prevented  from  paying 
them  by  reason  of  disability  resulting  from  ac- 
cidental injury  or  illness.  There  was  a  marked 
tendency  among  companies  to  restrict  policies 
which  had  been  liberalized  too  greatly.  The  sale 
of  non-cancellable  accident  and  health  insurance, 
which  was  popular  a  few  years  previously,  had 
diminished.  But  few  companies  were  writing  this 
class  and  the  medical  examinations  which  they 
require  make  it  difficult  to  sell. 

Another  noticeable  development  in  accident 
and  health  insurance  was  the  increasing  demand 
for  policies  which  pay  no  indemnity  for  the  first 
week,  month,  or  even  three  months  of  disability. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  sell  these  at  much 
lower  rates  than  the  regular  forms,  and  the 
purchaser  who  would  suffer  no  great  financial 
inconvenience  from  a  brief  disability  can  protect 
himself  against  the  losses  occasioned  by  linger- 
ing illness  or  a  very  serious  accidental  injury. 

Companies  writing  steam-boiler  and  machinery 
insurance  had  a  satisfactory  year.  Although  the 
number  of  steam  boilers  was  decreasing  because 
of  the  greater  use  of  power  generated  at  central 
plants,  the  volume  of  steam-boiler  insurance  in- 
creased slightly  by  reason  of  the  greater  number 
of  heating  boilers  insured.  The  number  of  ex- 
plosions of  such  boilers  had  been  sufficient  to  con- 
vince many  owners  that  the  frequent  inspection 
given  by  the  insurance  companies  were  well 


worth  the  premiums  charged.  The  field  of  ma- 
chinery insurance  was  being  constantly  broad- 
ened and  flywheels,  engines,  turbines,  and  electri- 
cal machinery  were  being  insured.  Insurance  of 
all  these  classes  was  taken  more  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  by  inspection  than  in  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  indemnity. 

A  reduction  of  about  9.4  per  cent  in  plate  glass 
insurance  rates,  which  became  effective  Sept. 
1,  1928,  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  premium  in- 
come from  insurance  of  stationary  glass,  but  this 
loss  was  partially  overcome  by  an  increased 
volume  of  insurance  on  plate  glass  in  automo- 
biles. As  there  had  been  no  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  replacing  broken  plates,  the  underwriting 
profit  on  this  class  would  be  rather  small. 

The  surety  companies  in  general  enjoyed  a 
fairly  good  year.  The  premium  income  from  this 
class  of  business  was  believed  to  have  reached 
$100,000,000  for  the  first  time.  Bonds  issued  to 
contractors  to  guarantee  the  performance  of 
their  contracts  constitute  about  a  third  of  the 
total  volume  of  bonding  business,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  large  construction,  both  private  and 
public,  had  swelled  the  premium  income  from 
this  class.  Losses  on  fidelity  bonds,  guaranteeing 
the  honesty  of  employees,  continued  to  be  heavy. 
The  companies  had  hesitated  to  advance  rates 
as  that  would  tend  to  aggravate  underinsurance. 
In  1928  it  was  estimated  that  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  losses  resulting  from  the  dis- 
honesty of  employees  in  positions  of  trust  were 
covered  by  insurance.  Losses  on  bonds  guar- 
anteeing the  safety  of  deposits  in  banks  were  less 
serious  in  1928  than  in  the  two  previous  years. 

The  burglary  insurance  companies  on  July  1 
adopted  a  more  liberal  form  of  residence  burglary 
policy,  which  it  was  believed  would  be  more  sat- 
isfactory to  the  public  and  would  result  in  a 
larger  volume  of  this  class  of  business  being 
written.  Bank  burglary  insurance  rates  were 
revised  as  experience  in  various  localities  dic- 
tated, especially  in  the  Middle  West  and  Moun- 
tain States.  In  towns  of  less  than  1000  popula- 
tion the  losses  had  been  so  heavy  that  it  was 
found  necessary  for  underwriters  to  increase  the 
rates  materially. 

One  interesting  development  in  casualty  in- 
surance was  the  better  coordination  of  organiza- 
tions. Casualty  insurance  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  classes  which  originally  were  written  by 
separate  companies.  Each  class  formed  its  own 
organizations  to  make  rates  and  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  that  class.  As  most  of 
the  companies  were  writing  many  classes,  they 
had  found  it  necessary  to  become  members  of  vari- 
ous organizations,  whose  functions  in  some  cases 
overlapped.  At  the  same  time  there  were  services 
required  for  the  entire  business,  such  as  looking 
after  legislative  and  supervisory  matters,  which 
none  of  these  individual  organizations  could  per- 
form. Late  in  1927  the  Association  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Executives  was  organized.  It  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  high  officials  of  companies 
who  could  speak  for  their  institutions  in  their 
entirety.  By  the  end  of  1928  it  had  brought  sev- 
eral of  the  individual  organizations  into  closer 
contact,  had  assigned  them  functions  which  did 
not  interfere  with  those  of  others,  and  promised 
in  time  more  fully  to  consolidate  the  casualty 
and  surety  business  into  one  business  rather  than 
a  collection  of  more  or  less  related  businesses. 

INTELLIGENCE  TESTING.  See  EDUCA- 
TION; PSYCHOLOGY. 
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AMATEUR  ATHLETICS  OF  AMERICA.  See  ATHLET- 
ICS, TBACK  AND  FIELD. 

INTERNAL-COMBUSTION  ENGINES. 
The  total  production  of  Diesel  engines  in  the 
United  States  during  1928  was  close  to  450,- 
000  horse  power.  These  engines  went  into  the 
central  station,  industrial,  marine,  oil-line,  and 
refrigeration  fields.  The  largest  central-station 
engine  installed  was  a  4000-horse  power  unit  at 
Tuscan,  Ariz.  But  such  installations  were  not 
confined  to  the  oil-producing  sections,  for  at  the 
municipal  plant  in  Kockville  Center,  Long  Island, 
three  four-cycle  engines  of  3300  horse  power  were 
put  in.  In  the  marine  field  over  half  of  the  world's 
tonnage  built  during  the  year,  as  well  as  that 
under  construction,  employed  Diesel  drive.  This 
applied  more  to  foreign  yards  than  to  American 
yards  hecause  of  the  lower  cost  of  European-built 
Diesels  and  because  turbine-electric  drive  is  be- 
coming a  strong  competitor  of  the  oil-engine  in 
American-built  ships. 

The  Italian  yards  turned  out  three  large  Diesel 
passenger  liners,  the  Augusta,  a  four-screw  ship 
driven  by  four  main  engines  of  7000  horse  power 
each  and  having  an  additional  5000-horse  power 
driving  auxiliaries;  the  Vulcania,  of  20,000  horse 
power;  and  the  Saturnia,  with  20,000  horse 
power.  Another  large  transatlantic  Diesel  liner 
to  complete  its  maiden  voyage  during  the  year 
was  the  26,000-ton  Kungsholm,  of  the  Swedish- 
American  line,  which  is  driven  by  15,000  horse 
power  in  Diesels.  While  oil  engines  had  been 
employed  in  a  number  of  cases  for  auxiliary  drive 
on  warships,  and  for  main  drive  in  smaller  sur- 
face vessels  and  submarines,  the  first  large  war 
vessel  to  be  propelled  by  Diesel  engines  was  under 
construction  by  Germany.  This  vessel,  it  was  stat- 
ed, would  have  two  10,000  horse  power  Diesels. 

The  gas  engine  field  which  had  been  rather  in- 
active for  several  years,  except  for  a  few  orders 
for  large  engines  to  run  on  blast-furnace  gas  in 
steel  mills,  received  a  stimulus  through  the  con- 
struction of  long  distance  gas  lines  from  the 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  fields  to  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  and  St.  Louis. 

A  Diesel  type  of  engine  was  adapted  to  the 
use  of  pulverized  coal  by  Eudolph  Pawlikowski 
and  was  reported  to  Jiave  passed  the  experimental 
stage  in  an  installation  at  Gorlitz,  Germany. 
Two  such  units  were  built.  The  first  was  a  single- 
cylinder  unit  of  80  horse  power  and  the  second  is 
a  three-cylinder  unit  of  180  horse  power.  A  small 
charge  of  oil  was  employed  to  supplement  the 
pulverized  coal  and  insure  ignition. 

For  automotive  and  airplane  engines  see  sub- 
jects under  AUTOMOBILES  and  AERONAUTICS. 

INTERNATIONAL  AE.BITBATION.  See 
ARBITRATION,  INTERNATIONAL. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  EOB 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS.  See  SOCIAL  PROGKESS,  IN- 

TEENAT1ONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR.  * 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE. See  AGRICULTURE. 

INTERNATIONALISM.  CHRISTIAN  PRESS 
CONFERENCE.  As  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  Uni- 
versal Christian  Conference  on  Life  and  Work, 
held  in  Stockholm  in  1925,  an  International 
Christian  Press  Commission  was  created  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  3D.  Hinderer  of  Berlin. 
As  a  result  of  Ms  leadersMp,  the  First  Inter- 
national Christian  Press;  Conference  convened  in 
Cologne  on  Aiagtist  It^-21.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Archbishop  Soderfolotm  o#  Sweden,  Professor 


Deissman  of  Germany,  Dr.  Frederick  Lynch  of 
ISTew  York,  Professor  Alivisatos  of  Athens,  the 
Rev.  E.  Gounelle  of  France,  and  Dr.  Slotemaker 
de  Bruine,  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Labor.  During 
the  weeks  preceding  the  Conference  there  was 
held  in  Cologne  an  International  Christian  Press 
Exhibit,  organized  in  connection  with  a  World 
Press  Exhibit  which  the  city  was  sponsoring. 

LIFE  AND  WOBK.  The  Continuation  Committee 
of  the  Universal  Christian  Conference  on  Life 
and  Work  met  at  Prague,  August  31  to  Septem- 
ber 5.  The  American  Section  included  13  mem- 
bers under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  S.  Parkes 
Cadman,  president  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches. 

XOKMAW  WAIT  HARRIS  MEMORIAL  FOUNDATION. 
This  institute  was  permanently"  established 
through  the  generosity  of  the  members  of  the 
Harris  family.  It  is *  under  the  control  of  a 
faculty  committee  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
representing  members  of  the  various  social  sci- 
ence departments.  The  plan  as  arranged  was  to 
devote  the  entire  fund  to  an  institute  held 
two  or  three  weeks  during  June  or  July  of  each 
year.  At  each  institute  a  rather  limited  field  is 
chosen  in  the  general  field  of  international  rela- 
tions and  three  foreign  lecturers  are  invited  to 
give  public  lectures  on  topics  within  that  field. 
The  emphasis  of  the  institute,  however,  is  placed 
upon  the  round  table  meetings  which  are  of  a  dis- 
tinctly technical  character.  In  addition  to  the 
foreign  lecturers,  experts  from  the  United  States 
are  invited,  including  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  business  men  and  bank- 
ers, as  well  as  other  scholars.  These  round  tables 
are  attended  only  on  invitation  and  are  confined 
to  30  or  40  persons.  The  records  of  the  discussion 
are  kept,  but  in  confidential  form  for  distribution 
only  to  the  members  of  the  round  table  itself.  The 
aim  of  the  round  table  is  thus  to  furnish  an  op- 
portunity for  free  discussion  among  experts  in 
the  topic,  trusting  that  whatever  of  value  emerges 
from  these  discussions  will  be  utilized  through  the 
activity  of  these  men  themselves.  No  wide  news- 
paper publicity  has  been,  sought,  although  the 
public  lectures  given  by  eminent  European  schol- 
ars attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  At  first  the 
plan  was  to  deal  with  some  particular  region  of 
the  world,  and  Western  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
Mexico,  and  the  British  Empire  have  been  taken 
up  in  successive  institutes.  In  1928  a  somewhat 
different  plan  was  followed  in  devoting  the  entire 
institute  to  the  subject  of  foreign  investments.. 
The  public  lectures  are  published  in  regular  series 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

AMERICAN  COMMITTED  GENEVA.  The  work  of 
this  Committee  has  been  continued  since  1924. 
During  the  summers  of  1924,  1925,  1926,  and 
1927,  the  Committee  maintained  in  Geneva  an 
office  for  the  reception  of  American  visitors  with  a 
staff  of  competent  people  devoting  themselves  to 
making  contacts  for'  English-speaking  people  in 
Geneva.  In  1927-28  the  office  was  maintained  at 
the  International  Club  throughout  the  year.  An 
addition  to  the  Club  Bailing,  erected  by  the 
City  of  Geneva,  has  enabled  the  work  to  be  done 
much  more  adequately. 

In  October,  1027,  the  Committee  appointed 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Whitin  of  New  York,  Directress  of  its 
work  in  Geneva.  She  was  in  Geneva,  throughout 
19S8  and  thoroughly  established  the  work  of  the 
committee.  Her  duties  consisted  generally  of  the 
management  of  the  preparations  for  the  Geneva 
Institute  of  International  Eelations;  the  recep- 
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tion  of  Americans  in  Geneva;  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  documents  and  information  in  America. 

The  number  of  visitors  who  come  to  Geneva  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  international  organiza- 
tion was  increasing.  They  now  include  many  seri- 
ous-minded students,  some  of  them  remaining  in 
Geneva  for  several  months.  The  Library  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Secretariat  and  the  Library 
of  the  International  Labor  Office  are  open  to 
accredited  students.  The  visitors  include  many 
Americans,  particularly  during  the  summer 
months.  Numerous  American  college  and  uni- 
versity groups  come  to  Geneva  to  spend  several 
days  and  all  of  them  require  some  assistance.  In 
fact,  the  presence  of  such  a  large  number  of  visi- 
tors in  Geneva  makes  it  essential  that  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  should  continue  its  important 
and  useful  work. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  INSTITUTE  OF  HIGHER  INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION.  This  organization  at  Ge- 
neva is  devoted  to  systematic  post-graduate  study 
of  international  problems.  Its  creation  was  made 
possible  by  the  Kockefeller  Foundation.  At  the 
head  of  it  was  M.  Paul  Mantoux,  formerly  direc- 
tor of  the  Political  Section  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Secretariat  and  before  the  War  professor 
of  American  history  in  London  University.  Stu- 
dents of  the  Institute  are  able  to  attend  lectures 
on  special  subjects,  take  part  in  round-table  con- 
ferences, and  receive  help  and  guidance  in  their 
personal  research.  A  special  diploma  or  doctorate 
will  probably  be  granted,  the  latter  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva,  the  former  probably  by  the 
Institute  itself,  on  the  basis  of  essays  and  theses 
presented  by  students.  In  addition  to  its  perma- 
nent staff,  the  Institute  draws  on  the  services  of 
the  many  distinguished  visitors  who  pass  through 
Geneva  almost  every  week.  It  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  five  members — Professor  Under,  of  the 
University  of  Upsala  (formerly  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Sweden) ;  Mr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  American 
member  of  the  League  Committee  on  Intellectual 
Cooperation;  the  Rector  of  Geneva  University; 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Public. Instruction 
of  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  and  the  head  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  the  Interior. 

INSTITUTE  OF  INTEKNATICKNAL  EDUCATION.  This 
institute,  founded  in  1919  with  headquarters  at 
2  West  45th  Street,  New  "Sfork,  pursued  its  gen- 
eral purpose  of  "developing  of  international  good 
will  and  education  through  such  activities  as  the 
exchange  of  professors;  the  establishment  of  in- 
ternational fellowships;  the  holding  of  confer- 
ences on  the  problems  of  international  education ; 
and  the  publication  of  books  and  pamphlets  on 
the  systems  of  education  of  the  different  coun- 
tries." 

The  Institute,  which  also  serves  as  the  New 
York  office  of  the  American  University  Union, 
acts  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  and 
advice  for  the  Americans  concerning  things  edu- 
cational in  foreign  countries,  and  for  foreign- 
ers concerning  things  educational  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition  it  administers  and  maintains 
the  offices  of  the  American  University  Union,  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  has  contact  offices 
and  correspondents  in  other  countries.  It  pub- 
lishes a  number  of  bulletins  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents, particularly  on  Fellowships  and  Scholar- 
ships Open  to  Foreign  Students  "for  Study  in  the 
United  States  and  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 
Open  to  American  Students  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, as  well  as  the  Handbook  for  American 
Students  in  France^  bulletins  dealing  with, 


higher  education  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
and  a  Guide  Book  for  Foreign  Students  in  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  fellowships  administered  by  the 
Institute  are  the  American  Field  Service  Fel- 
lowships for  French  Universities;  American- 
German  Student  Exchange  Fellowships;  Amer- 
ican-Czechoslovak Exchange  Fellowships;  Amer- 
ican-Hungarian Exchange  Fellowships;  Austro- 
American  Exchange  Fellowship;  Franco-Amer- 
ican Exchange  Scholarships ;  Swiss- American  Ex- 
change Fellowships;  Scholarships  for  the  Junior 
Year  Abroad;  Germanistic  Society  Fellowship 
for  study  in  Germany  and  the  Willard  Straight 
Research  Fellowship  for  Study  in  China. 

In  addition  the  Institute  arranges  for  the 
placement  of  a  number  of  young  American  men 
in  postes  d'assistant  d'Anglais  in  French  lycees 
and  ecoles  normales.  It  is  also  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  this  country  distinguished  scholars, 
educators,  and  university  professors  from,  all 
countries  of  the  world.  These  it  distributes  among 
American  colleges  and  universities  to  deliver  lec- 
tures in  all  fields  of  scholarship,  but  particularly 
in  those  which  will  enable  Americans  better  to 
understand  the  institutions,  culture,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  other  countries.  Dr.  Stephen  P.  Dug- 
gan  is  director;  Archie  M.  Palmer,  assistant 
director,  and  Mary  L.  Waite,  executive  secretary. 

THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  UNION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  This  American  society,  incorporated  in 
1920  with  national  headquarters  in  New  York, 
conducted  activities  aimed  to  foster  understand- 
ing and  good  will  between  all  English-speaking 
people.  It  cooperated  to  this  end  with  a  parallel 
British  organization,  the  English-Speaking  Union 
of  the  British  Empire.  Its  working  programme 
included  meetings  to  discuss  pertinent  subjects 
and  exchange  views  with  representative  men  and 
women  from  overseas ;  individual  service  to  mem- 
bers, especially  in  providing  information  and  in- 
troductions when  they  go  abroad;  giving  friendly 
assistance  to  members  of  the  British  Society  and 
other  English-speaking  visitors  to  America;  and 
promoting  exchange  visits  by  American  and  Brit- 
ish students,  teachers,  and  journalists. 

Under  this  exchange  plan,  special  groups  of 
American  college  students  have  visited  England 
every  summer,  while  on  this,  side  the  union  has 
helped  to  entertain  parties  of  undergraduates 
from  England.  A  member  of  the  union  had  en- 
dowed four  scholarships  for  British  graduate 
students,  with  the  society's  cooperation,  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Teachers  have  likewise 
visited  the  United  States  each  summer,  some  on 
traveling  scholarships  provided  in  England  and 
some  appointed  to  scholarships  offered  by  the 
Chautauqua  Institution  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
American  teachers  have*  made  similar  visits  to" 
England,  and  the  Chautauqua  Chapter  of  the 
Union  had  provided  a  scholarship  enabling  an 
American  teacher  to  take  a  summer  course  at  a 
British  university.  Exchanges  of  teachers  for  the 
full  school  year  also  liad  been  arranged  between 
American  and  British  secondary  schools. 

Under  the  American  Newspaper  Fellowship  in 
memory  of  Walter  Hines  Page  (see  YEAR  BOOK, 
1927),  two  British  journalists  ("Junior"  and 
"Senior")  are  selected  from  year  to  year  to 
spend  sufficient  time  on  this  side  to  become  famil- 
iar with  American  life.  Reciprocal  newspaper 
fellowships  were  provided  in  England,  with  the 
same  purpose  of  advancing  mutual  understand- 
ing through  the  medium  of  the  press.  Member- 
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eliip  in  the  American  society  had  grown  in  seven 
years  from  about  2500  to  17,000  and  in  1928  it  had 
forty  brandies  with  outposts  at  Honolulu  and 
Manila.  The  British  society,  founded  in  1918, 
had  a  membership  of  about  13,000  and  sixteen 
branches  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions. 
Thus  between  the  two  there  were  already  more 
than  fifty  links  in  a  chain  of  friendship  which 
encircled  the  globe. 

INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  [RELATIONS.  The 
Fourth  Session  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  December  9  to 
13.  The  subject  matters  discussed  included:  Our 
Latin- American  Policy;  The  Resident  Alien  Prob- 
lem in  the  Southwest;  International  Commerce; 
Reorganization  of  the  Department  of  State;  The 
New  China;  Japan;  The  Foreign  Student;  Kel- 
logg Peace  Pacts;  International  Finance;  Prob- 
lems of  Food  and  Population;  Foreign  Policies 
of  American  Political  Parties.  The  chancellor  of 
the  institute  was  president,  Dr.  Rufus  B.  von 
Klein  Smid  of  the  University. 

INTER-NATIONAL  JUSTICE.  See  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  The  Preparatory 
Committee  provided  for  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  connection  with  the  first 
conference  for  the  Codification  of  International 
Law,  which  is  to  be  called  by  the  League  at  The 
Hague  in  1929,  was  duly  appointed  by  the  Act- 
ing president  of  the  council  on  November  4; 
and  consisted  of  Professor  Basdevant  (French) ; 
M.  Carlos  Castro  Ruiz  (Chilean)  ;  Professor 
Francois  (Dutch);  Sir  Cecil  Hurst  (British); 
and  M.  M.  Pilotti  (Italian).  Its  task  was  not 
to  attempt  to  write  new  law,  but  to  analyze  and 
put  in  order  the  views  received  from  the  differ- 
ent governments  on-  the  three  questions  on  the 
conference  agenda,  i.  e.  nationality,  territorial 
waters,  and  the  responsibility  of  a  state  for 
damages  to  foreigners  through  crimes  committed 
within  its  territorial  limits. 

A  ten-day  session  of  the  Committee  was  held 
at  Geneva  in  the  spring  of  1928.  For  the  three 
questions  on  the  agenda  of  the  conference,  the 
committee  drew  up  detailed  questionnaires  to  be 
sent  to  all  governments  for  reply  at  the  latest  by 
October  31,  and  to  contain,  if  possible,  informa- 
tion as  regards  present  national  and  internation- 
al legislation,  experience  gained  from  their  own 
practice  and  views  as  regards  the  filling  up  of 
gaps  in  international  law.  The  scope  of  the  ques- 
tionnaires may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
first  covers  questions  as  to  the  exclusive  compe- 
tence of  each  state  regarding  nationality,  double 
nationality,  the  effects  of  the  naturalization  of 
parents  on  the  nationality  of  children,  national- 
ity of  children  of  unknown  parents,  cases  of 
double  nationality  or  loss  of  nationality,  as  with 
married  women;  that  the  second  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  state 
over  its  territorial  waters,  the  status  of  waters 
surrounding  islands  and  in  straits,  discrimina- 
tion between  inland  waters  and  territorial 
waters;  and  the  third,  the  international  respon- 
sibility of  states  for  damages  done  on  their  ter- 
ritory to*foreign  property  or  persons;  Ceases  of 
riot  or  insurrection,  pecuniary  reparation,  and 
other  matters. 

The  thirty-fifth  biennial  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Association  met  in  Warsaw,  Poland, 
August  9-15.  The  American  Branch  of  the  As- 
sociation, including  members  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  constituted  one  of  the  largest 


sections  of  the  Association  and  was  making  a 
strong  bid  for  a  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
North  America  in  the  near  future.  The  last  gen- 
eral meeting  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1922,  when  the  delegates  were 
largely  the  guests  of  the  Argentine  Government. 
The  last  meeting  in  the  United  States  was  held 
at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1907.  Chief  Justice  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft  was  honorary  president  of  the 
American  branch,  and  the  .Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
L.  Borden,  former  Premier  of  Canada,  and  the 
Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore,  who  during  1928  re- 
signed as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  International 
Justice  at  The  Hague,  and  the  Hon.  John  W. 
Davis  are  honorary  vice  presidents,  Amos  J. 
Peaslee  of  New  York  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  branch  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  City.  Edmund  A.  Whitman  of  Bos- 
ton was  vice  president,  and  Oscar  R.  Houston 
of  New  York  was  honorary  secretary. 

The  Polish  Branch  arranged  a  programme  of 
unusual  interest  for  the  biennial  session,  includ- 
ing many  functions  at  which  the  Association  was 
the  guest  of  the  Polish  Government.  The  prin- 
cipal topics  were  the  effect  of  war  on  private 
contracts,  the  progress  of  the  codification  of  in- 
ternational law,  international  cartels,  and  some 
new  developments  in  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  respecting  extradition,  the  laws  of  war 
in  occupied  territory,  and  conflict  of  laws. 

The  American  Government  through  the  De- 
partment of  State  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Sir  Eric  Drummond,  stating  that  the  United 
States  could  not  agree  to  the  advisability  of  the 
codification  of  three  questions  of  international 
law.  These  three  questions  are  Communication 
of  Judicial  and  Extra-Judicial  Acts  on  Penal 
Matters;  the  Legal  Position  and  Functions  of 
Consuls;  the  Revision  of  the  Classification  of 
Diplomatic  Agents. 

The  full  text  of  the  announcement  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  follows: 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
with  a  communication  dated  June  7,  1927,  was  good 
enough  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State"  of  the 
United  States  certain  questionnaires  and  reports  pre- 
pared hy  the  Committee  of  Experts  for  the  Progressive 
Codification  of  International  Law  and  to  request  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  to 
whether  the  regulation  by  international  agreement  of 
the  subjects  treated  in  the  questionnaires,  having  re- 
gard both  to  their  general  aspects  and  the  specific 
points  mentioned  in  the  questionnaires,  is  desirable  and 
realizable  in  the  near  future. 

Question  No.  8:  With  respect  to  the  amende*!  draft 
convention  on  this  subject  submitted  with  tlie  report 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  of  Experts,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  taking  of  the  t  testimony  relating 
to  criminal  cases  in  foreign  countries  by  the  use  of 
letters  rogatory,  with  which  Article  I  of  the  amended 
draft  deals,  is  a  process  for  which  no  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  legislation  of  the  iFederal^  Gov- 
ernment and  one  which  under  the  system  prevailing  in 
the  United  States  can  be  employed,  if  at  aU,  only  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  the  several  States.  It  is  not  deemed 
advisable  to  make  commitments  by  international  con- 
vention to  change  the  existing  practice  in  this  regard 
prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  evidence  ob- 
tained, in  foreign  countries  through  letters  rogatory 
could  not  be  used  in  criminal  cases  in  the  United 
States,  since  under  the  Constitution  the  accused  must 
be  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him. 

With  respect  to  the  second  article  of  the  revised 
draft,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  prepared  to  commit  itself  to  serve 
summonses  emanating  with  foreign  courts  on  witnesses 
or  experts  resident  in  the  United  States  or  to  sur- 
render .persons  in  custody,  except  through  the  process 
of  extradition. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Staffes  that  the  matter  of  the  surrender  of  exhibits 
dealt  with  in  the  third  article  of  the  amended  draft 
convention  can  be  adequately  provided  for  in  extra- 
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dition  treaties.  Indeed,  provisions  for  the  surrender  of 
property  in  possession  of  fugitives  are  contained  in 
some  of  the  extradition  treaties  of  the  United  States. 
The  list  of  treaties  appended  to  the  report,  as  examples 
of  judicial  co-operation,  indicates  that  the  subject  as 
heretofore  treated  is  closely  related  to  extradition. 

While  conventions  on  the  subject  of  judicial  co-oper- 
ation doubtless  serve  a  useful  purpose  among  countries 
in  close  geographic  proximity  to  each  other,  it  is  not 
apparent  that  uniform  application  of  such  agreements 
is  necessary, 

Question  No.  9 :  The  experience  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  not  revealed  any  consider- 
able uncertainty  regarding  the  legal  position  and  func- 
tions of  consuls.  Furthermore,  this  matter  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  provisions  in  bilateral  treaties. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  no  compelling  necessity  exists  for  the  treatment 
of  this  subject  by  a  general  international  convention. 

Question  No.  10:  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  does  not  consider  it  desirable  to  revise  the  classi- 
fications of  diplomatic  agents  as  f  proposed.  No  circum- 
stances or  conditions  demonstrating  the  desirability  of 
changing  the  classification  have  been  revealed,  nor  is 
there  reason  to  expect  that  the  purposed  change,  if 
made,  would  effect  any  material  improvement. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  regulation  by  multilateral  international 
agreement  of  questions  8  and  9  or  the  change  of  classi- 
fication proposed  in  question  10  is  desirable  or  attain- 
able in  the  near  future. 

Question  No.  11  :  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  an  international 
agreement  on  the  subject  of  competence  of  the '  courts 
in  certain  classes  of  cases  against  foreign  States, 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  would  therefore  be 
desirable,  and  that  there  should  be  no  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  concluding  of  an  agreement  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  a  group  of  Americans  interested  in 
international  law  undertook  to  organize  a  co- 
operative research  in  international  law,  dealing 
with  the  three  topics  which  had  been  selected 
for  the  agenda  of  the  Conference  on  Co^ifica- 
tlon  of  International  Law,  to  he  held  in  1929 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
necessary  funds  having  been  appropriated  by  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
group  George  W.  Wickersham  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee was  created,  composed  .of  Joseph  BC.  Beale, 
Manley  0.  Hudson,  Prof.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde, 
Elton  R.  James,  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott,  and  Mr.  Wickersham.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  research  should  be  undertaken 
along  the  general  lines  followed  by  the  Institut 
de  Droit  International  and  the  American  Law 
Institute  with  a  director  of  research,  with  a  re- 
porter for  each  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered 
lay  the  1929  conference,  and  with  advisers  to  as- 
sist each  of  the  reporters.  Mr.  Hudson  was  chosen 
to  be  the  Director  of  Research,  and  the  reporters 
were  named  as  follows :  On  Nationality,  Richard 
W.  Flourney ;  on  Territorial  Waters,  Prof.  George 
Graftoii  Wilson,  and  on  Responsibility  of  States 
for  Damage  Done  on  Their  Territory  to  the  Per- 
son or  Property  of  Foreigners,  Prof.  Edwin  M. 
Botchard, 

Prof.  Manley  0.  Hudson  of  Harvard  contri- 
buted to  the  American  Journal  of  International 
Law  (April,  1928}  a  comprehensive  article  on 
"The  Development  of  International  Law  Since  the 
War." 

I3STTEBPABLIAMEKTABY  TTJHTON.  The 
25th  Conference  was  held  in  Berlin,  August  23- 
28  in  the  IJeichs^ig.  Its  sessions  were  principally 
occupied  with  three  questions:  Evolution  of  the 
Parliamentary  System :  Migration  Problems  j  and 
the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States.  On  each  of  these 
questions  the  conference  adopted  a  resolution. 

The  significance  of  the  work  done  by  the  Union 
was  referred  to  in  a  speech,  delivered  at  the  open- 


ing session  by  the  German  Chancellor,  Herr  Her- 
mann Mtiller.  He  said: 

The  catastrophe  of  the  World  War  had  naturally 
interrupted  the  work  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
but  those  present  at  the  conferences  of  the  Union  in 
the  years  immediately  following-  the  war  would  recall 
that  it  was  just  at  those  conferences  that  the  bonds 
were  reknit  which  must  never  again  be  rent,  lest 
Europe  be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  .  .  .  No  epoch 
had  ever  more  need  of  community  of  effort.  In  the 
necessary  labors  on  behalf  of  the  mutual  progress  of 
the  peoples  the  Union  is  a  particularly  effective  in- 
strument. Parliamentarism,  like  every  human  institu- 
tion, has  its  weaknesses;  but,  of  all  methods  of  gov- 
ernment, the  parliamentary  system  offers  the  easiest, 
surest,  and  most  just  compromise  of  interests.  In,  every 
parliament  the  task  is  to  effect  a  compromise  of  con- 
flicting interests,  and  to  win  over  the  majority.  This  is, 
above  all,  true  for  the  great  world  parliament  consti- 
tuted by  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  Difficulties  and 
conflicts  will  always  exist  among  the  nations,  but  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  Union  to  see  that  these  conflicts  are 
fought  out  in  the  same  arena  in  which  struggles  are 
conducted  within  parliaments,  namely,  in  the  arena  of 
intellectual  conflicts. 

The  early  sessions  were  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  report  presented  to  the  conference  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Union.  Dr.  Christian 
L.  Lange,  and  centred  around  questions  of  dis- 
armament and  the  outlawry  of  war,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  signing  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  in  Paris 
the  following  telegram  was  dispatched  to  Messrs. 
Kellogg  and  Briand: 

The  25th  Interparliamentary  Conference,  composed 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  38  countries,  sends  a 
sincere  greeting  in  the  name  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  to  the  authors  of  the  pact  condemning  war, 
Messrs,  Kellogg  and  Briand,  and  to  the  other  repre- 
sentatives of  states  who  will  today  solemnly*  sign  that 
treaty.  It  expresses  the  hope  that  every  other  state  will 
adhere  to  the  document.  At  its  22 d  Conference  in.  Bern, 
in  1924,  the  Union  proclaimed  the  principle  of  the  out- 
lawry of  war.  It  considers  that  one  of  its  chief  tasks 
will  now  be  to  work  in  favor  of  the  complete  embodi- 
ment of  that  high  principle  in  international  Delations 
and  in  the  legislation  and  policy  of  every  country. 

On  the  question  of  the  evolution  of  parlia- 
mentary system,  the  conference  had  before  it  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  subject;  prepared 
by  Dr.  J.  Wirth,  former  German  Chancellor,  and 
the  resolutions  presented  by  him.  In  the  place  of 
this  resolution,  with  its  series  of  specific  pro- 
posals, the  conference  adopted  a  general  resolu- 
tion, at  the  same  time  referring  Dr.  Wirth's 
resolution  and  the  several  amendments  to  it 
proposed  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject back  to  the  Council's  Committee  for  Poli- 
tical and  Organization  Questions  for  fresh  study. 

On  the  question  of  migration  the  conference 
had  before  it  three  documents;  a  report,  pre- 
sented in  the  name  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Social  and  Humanitarian  Questions,  by 
Dr.  Slavko  Secerov,  of  Jugo-Slavia;  a  memor- 
andum on  the  subject,  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  information  furnish- 
ed by  the  various  national  groups;  and  the 
project  of  a  resolution  presented  by  Dr.  Secerov. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject, 
Dr.  Secerov's  resolution  was  slightly  modified  in 
two  unimportant  respects  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Conference  unanimously,  except  that  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  abstained  from  voting  on  it. 

The  American  point  of  view  was  expounded 
by  Representative  Andrew  J.  Montague,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  Representative  Theodore  E.  Bur- 
ton, President  of  the  American  group,  headed  the 
American  delegation.  Mr.  Montague  stated  that 
America  regards  the  problem  of  -migration  as 
one  of  purely  domestic  policy,  and  that  while 
in  Dr.  Secerov's  report,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
discussion,  this  point  of  view  was  conceded  to 
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some  extent,  nevertheless  botli  tlie  report  and 
the  resolution  tend  to  suggest  the  need  of  an 
international  discussion  of  the  prohlem.  For  this 
reason  the  American  delegation  felt  compelled 
to  abstain  from  voting  on  the  resolution. 

The  American  delegation  also  abstained  from 
voting  on  the  resolution  dealing  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  states,  which  was  presented  to  the 
conference  by  Senator  Henri  La  Fontaine,  of 
Belgium.  The  view  of  the  American  delegation 
was  stated  by  Representative  Roy  G.  Fitzgerald 
who  declared  that  the  American  delegation  could 
not  accept  Article  7  of  the  proposed  resolution, 
which  read  as  follows: 

"A  state  victim  of  armed  aggression  has  the 
right  to  legitimate  defense,  and  the  community 
of  states  is  obliged  to  lend  it  its  support.  A  state 
is  also  entitled  to  that  support  in  the  case  of 
disregard  or  violation  of  an  acknowledged  right." 

This  article,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation,  imposes,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, upon  states  the  obligation  to  take  part 
in  a  war.  The  American  delegation  maintained 
that  there  are  only  two  methods  of  regulating 
relations  among  states:  1,  the  method  of  arms, 
i.e.  war,  provided  for  in  Article  7;  and,  2,  the 
method  of  law,  i.e.  peace.  It  declared  its  unequiv- 
ocal preference  for  the  second  of  these  methods. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  aroused  a  certain 
amount  of  opposition  in  some  of  the  other  delega- 
tions as  well.  It  was  finally  adopted  by  a  major- 
ity vote. 

The  conference  brought  together  representa- 
tives of  thirty-eight  parliaments.  The  American 
Congress  was  represented  by  the  following  dele- 
gation: Senator  Walter  E.  Edge,  of  New  Jersey; 
Senator  Elmer  Thomas,  of  Oklahoma;  Repre- 
sentatives Fred  Britten,  of  Chicago;  Thomas  E. 
Cochran,  of  Pennsylvania;  Roy  C.  Fitzgerald,  of 
Ohio;  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  of  New  York;  Charles 
Linthicum,  of  Maryland;  Andrew  J.  Montague, 
of  Virginia;  and  former  Representative  Richard 
Bartholdt,  of  Missouri.  The  delegation  was  ac- 
companied by  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  group,  and  Leo  Pas- 
volaky,  assistant  secretary. 

Baron  Theodor  Adelsward,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Interparliamentary  Council,  having 
tendered  his  resignation,  M.  Fernand  Bouisson, 
president  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
was  elected  president  in  his  stead.  M.  Bouisson 
thus  also  becomes  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  The  conference  elected  Dr.  L.  Molte- 
aen,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Denmark,  to 
take  the  place  of  Dr.  J.  Brabec  (Czechoslovakia) 
the  retiring  member,  on  the  committee.  The 
executive  committee  therefore  was  to  be  com- 
posed as  follows:  M.  Fernand  Bouisson  (France) 
president;  Senator  R.  Dandurand  (Canada)  un- 
til the  26th  Conference;  Dr.  W.  Schucking  (Ger- 
many) until  the  27th  Conference;  M.  H.  La 
Fontaine  (Belgium)  until  the  28th  Conference; 
Dr.  L.  Moltesen  (Denmark)  until  the  29th  Con- 
ference. The  committee  nominated  Dr.  Schucking 
to  act  as  president  of  the  council  in  case  of  the 
absence,  resignation,  or  death  of  the  president, 
The  secretary  general  of  the  union  was  Dr.  Chris- 
tian L.  Lange,  with  headquarters  a-t  Geneva. 

The  25th  Annual  meeting  of  the  American 
group  was  held  in,  Washington,  on  February  24, 
with  the  H<$a.  Theodore  E.  Burton  presiding, 
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INVESTMENT.  See  FINANCIAL  REVIEW. 

IONA  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN.  An  association 
chartered  May  23,  1925,  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  "pre- 
serve, encourage,  and  promote  Celtic  culture," 
and  for  the  establishment  in  Scotland  of  a  cen- 
tre of  Gaelic  culture.  Progress  was  made  during 
1928  in  the  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versity, offering  courses  in  the  Celtic  language, 
literature,  music.,  arts,  and  crafts,  to  be  located 
in  Scotland  with  its  principal  office  in  New  York. 
The  officers  in  1927  were:  President,  Richard  M. 
Montgomery;  vice  presidents,  Dr.  John  H.  Fin- 
ley  and  James  Stewart  Cushman;  secretary,  Mar- 
shall Beuick;  treasurer,  Nelson  Macy;  counsel, 
Col.  Alexander  R.  Fordyce.  The  headquarters 
are  at  300  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

IOWA.  POPULATION.  According  to  the  four- 
teenth census  of  the  United  States,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  2,404,021. 
According  to  the  State  census  taken  in  1925, 
the  population  was  2,419,927.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  2,428,000.  The 
capital  is  Des  Moines. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod-  ~bu. 

Value 

Corn 

1928 

11,174,000 

476,012,000 

$318,928,000 

1927 

10,901,000 

386,986,000 

267,020,000 

Oats 

1928 

6,001,000 

240,040,000 

88,815,000 

1927 

6,001,000 

192,032,000 

80,653,000 

Hay 

1928 

3,056,000 

4,516,000  « 

57,769,000 

1927 

3,416,000 

5,554,000  « 

68,532,000 

\Vheat 

1928 

428,000 

8,270,000 

8,276,000 

1927 

441,000 

8,236,000 

9,623,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

81,000 

10,935,000 

5,577,000 

1927 

75,000 

6,150,000 

6,150,000 

Barley 

1928 

808,000 

27,068,000 

14,617,000 

1927 

454,000 

14,256,000 

9,409,000 

a  tons. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION,  Coal  output,  the  chief 
item  in  the  mineral  production  of  the  State,  fell 
off  sharply  in  1927,  owing  to  labor  trouble  which 
the  State  "felt  in  common  with  other  coal  States. 
The  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  1927  was  2,949,- 
022  net  tons,  as  against  4,625,487  in  1926;  in 
value,  $9,304,000  for  1927,  and  for  1926,  $14,- 
214,000.  Iowa  ranked  second  among  the  States  in 
1926  in  the  production  of  gypsum.  There  were 
produced,  in  1926,  802,910  short  tons,  and  in 
1925,  800,167;  in  value,  $6,588,203  for  1926  and 
for  1925,  $6,734,271.  Cement  production  in  1927 
was  5,415,144  barrels,  and  in  1926,  4,925,811; 
the  value  of  cement  shipments  was,  for  1927* 
$9,124,405,  and  for  1926,  $8,167,341.  The  value 
of  clay  products  declined  to  $4,459,724  for  1926, 
from  $5,703,537  for  1925.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  production  of  the  State  was,  for  1926, 
$35,971,787;  for  1925,  $38,420,203. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  XL  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments,  $23,- 
033,531  (of  which  $778,361  was  aid  to  local  edu- 
cation) ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $816,559;  for  per- 
manent improvements,  $13,053,164;  total,  $36,- 
903,254  (of  which  $14,333,370  was  for  highways; 
$4,358,469  was  for  maintenance  and  $9,974,901 
for  construction).  Revenues  were  $37,540,663.  Of 
this*  property  and  special  taxes  formed  35,2  per 
cent,  departmental  earnings  and  charges  for  of- 
ficials' services,  15.0  per  cent,  and  sales  of  licenses 
and  a  tax  on  ga.soline,  38.0  per  cent,  Property 
w&s  $1,544,577,654;  State  taxation 
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thereon,  $10,803,840,  Net  State  funded  debt  on 
June  30,  1927,  was  $20,195,085. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road line  under  operation  in  the  State  on  Jan. 
1,  1928,  was  9759.96.  There  were  built  in  1928, 
7.9  miles  of  additional  second  track. 

EDUCATION.  A  State  plan  of  study  in  elemen- 
tary public  schools  was  prepared  in  1928.  The 
school-age  population  for  the  academic  year 
1927-28  was  put  at  713,297.  There  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  day  schools  of  the  State  551,400 
pupils.  Of  these,  261,505  were  in  the  elementary 
schools,  162,608  in  unconsolidated  rural  schools, 
17,811  in  kindergartens,  and  109,476  jin  high 
schools.  The  total  expenditure  for  education  from 
the  General  Fund,  was  $47,610,453.  Teachers1 
salaries  averaged,  for  men,  $200.39  a  month;  for 
women,  $112.58. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  Board  of 
Control  of  State  Institutions  has  exercised  full 
management  over  State  institutions  since  1898. 
It  had  under  its  care  in  1928,  15  institutions. 
It  further  inspected  county  and  private^  insane 
institutions,  detention  homes,  and  organizations 
to  aid  friendless  children.  The  State  institutions 
were:  Soldiers'  Home,  Marshalltown;  Soldiers' 
Orphans'  Home,  Davenport;  Juvenile  Home, 
Toledo;  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children, 
Glenwood;  State  Sanatorium  for  Treatment  of 
Tuberculosis,  Oakdale ;  Training  School  for  Boys, 
Eldora;  Training  School  for  Girls,  Mitchellville; 
Mount  Pleasant  State  Hospital  (insane).  Mount 
Pleasant;  Independence  State  Hospital  (insane), 
Independence;  Clarinda  State  Hospital  (insane), 
Clarinda;  Cherokee  State  Hospital  (insane), 
Cherokee;  Hospital  for  Epileptics  and  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  Woodward;  State  Penitentia- 
ry, Fort  Madison ;  Men's  Reformatory,  Anamosa ; 
Women's  Reformatory,  Rockwell  City. 

The  three  penal  and  reformatory  institutions 
of  the  State  had  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  2157  inmates; 
admittances  in  the  year  previous  had  numbered 
760.  Epileptics  and  feeble-minded  in  State  in- 
stitutions on  the  same  date  numbered  2367. 

LEGISLATION.  Governor  Hammill  summoned  the 
Legislature  to  meet  in  special  session  in  March, 
for  the  purpose  of  highway  financing.  The  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  providing  for  the  issue  of 
$100,000,000  of  road  bonds  to  bear  4  per  cent  in- 
terest and  mature  in  20  years.  The  proposal  was 
subject  to  approval  by  popular  vote  at  the 
November  election.  Governor  Hammill  signed  the 
act  March  14. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHEK  EVENTS.  Governor  Ham- 
mill  made  the  State  road  programme  a  chief 
feature  of  his  campaign  for  reelection,  asserting 
that  the  proposed  bond  issue  would  provide  the 
State  in  the  course  of  six  years  with  4900  miles 
of  paved  primary  highways.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  his  administration  to  expend  on  the  road  pro- 
gramme not  only  the  proceeds  of  bonds  but  those 
of  the  gasoline  and  automobile  registration  taxes, 
providing  ultimately  a  highway  system  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  $250,000,000.  The  use  of 
propaganda  in  Iowa  schools,  for  the  Benefit  of  a 
group  of  public  utilities,  was  related  in  testi- 
mony given  in  the  course  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  investigation  of  public  utility  ac- 
tivities. It  was  alleged  that  members  of  the 
teaching  force  had  received  financial  aid,  that  in- 
fluence had  been  used  to  obtain  the  use  of  a  fa- 
vored textbook  and  that  matter  favorable  to  the 
utilities  had  been  fed  to  the  public  through  some 
050  Iowa  newspapers  that  received  utilities*  ad- 


vertising.  The  Iowa  State  College  maintained 
an  experimental  organization  to  study  the  utiliza- 
tion of  cornstalks  in  the  manufacture  of  wall- 
board.  The  upper  Mississippi  wild  life  and  fish 
refuge,  developed  along  the  course  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi adjacent  to  Iowa  and  neighboring  States, 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government, 
was  enlarged  by  land  acquisitions,  notably  by  the 
gift  of  488  acres  near  McGregor,  Iowa,  largely 
timbered,  belonging  to  James  B.  Munn. 

ELECTION.  Iowa,  as  the  early  home  of  Herbert 
Hoover  and  as  the  centre  of  much  agricultural 
dissatisfaction,  was  a  scene  of  acute  political 
division  in  1928.  Hoover  and  Curtis,  the  Repub- 
lican nominees,  carried  the  State  by  a  much  re- 
duced plurality  as  compared  with  1924  and  1920, 
the  Progressive  vote  of  1924  apparently  going 
chiefly  to  Smith.  The  vote  was:  Hoover  (Rep.), 
623,818;  Smith  (Dem.),  378,936.  An  entirely  Re- 
publican delegation  of  United  States  Representa- 
tives were  elected,  among  whom  all  but  two  were 
the  existing  incumbents.  Among  the  reflected 
Representatives  was  Gilbert  N.  Haugen,  co-author 
of  the  McNary-Eaugen  Bill,  who  supported 
Hoover.  The  voters  approved  the  proposal  for  an 
issue  of  $100,000,000  of  State  bonds  for  standard- 
izing the  State  highway  system,  by  a  vote  of 
about  two  to  one.  John  Hammill,  Governor,  was 
reflected  on  the  Republican  ticket.  ^ 

OFFICEES.  Governor,  John  Hammill;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor,  Clem  F.  Kimball;  Secretary  of 
State,  W,  C.  Ramsay;  Treasurer,  R.  E.  John- 
son; Auditor,  J.  W.  Long;  Attorney-General, 
John  Fletcher;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Agnes  Samuelson;  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mark  G.  Thornburg. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court  Justices:  Truman 
S.  Stevens,  Charles  W.  Vermillion,  Frederick 
F.  Faville,  Lawrence  DeGraff,  William  D.  Evans, 
E.  G.  Albert,  E.  W.  Morling. 

IO"WA7  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeducation- 
al State  institution  of  higher  learning  at  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  founded  in  1847.  The  enrollment  for 
1927-28  was  9249,  of  whom  4428  were  women, 
and  4821  men,  and  for  the  autumn  of  1928  the 
enrollment  was  6711.  The  summer  school  regis- 
tration totaled  4473.  There  were  approximately 
600  members  on  the  faculty  in  the  autumn  of 
1928.  The  general  library  contained  279,575 
volumes,  and  the  law  library,  47,866.  The  in- 
come for  1927-28,  including  revolving  funds,  was 
$6,440,898.  Gifts  to  the  university  during  the 
same  period  aggregated  $530,409;  including: 
$450,000  from  the  General  Education  Board  and 
Rockefeller  Foundation  for  a  new  medical  build- 
ing; and  $7500  from  the  Institute  of  Social  and 
Religious  Research  in  Character  Education.  A 
new  $5,000,000  general  hospital  was  completed 
and  occupied  during  the  year,  and  a  large  ^addi- 
tion  was  made  to  the  nurses*  home.  President, 
Walter  A.  Jessup,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGKRICTJIr- 
TUBE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS.  A  State  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Ames,  Iowa,  founded  in  1868.  The  en- 
rollment for  the  autumn  term  of  1928  was  4022, 
distributed  as  follows:  Agriculture,  819;  agri- 
cultural engineering,  49;  engineering,  1285; 
home  economics,  1015;  industrial  science,  408; 
veterinary  medicine,  139;  and  graduate  college, 
307.  The  first  half  of  the  summer  session  had  a 
registration  of  1530,  and  the  second,  823.  The 
faculty  numbered  373  members.  The  endowment 
funds  amounted  to  $695,000,  and  the  income  for 
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the  year  to  $4,267,000.  The  library  contained 
160,000  volumes.  Additions  to  the  physical  plant 
of  the  college  during  the  year  included  the  erec- 
tion of  a  dairy  industry  building,  a  memorial 
union,  and  a  chemical  engineering  building. 
President,  Raymond  Mollyneaux  Hughes. 

IRAK  or  IRAQ.  See  MESOPOTAMIA. 

IRELAND.  The  smaller  of  the  two  main  Brit- 
ish Isles,  with  an  area  of  32,586  square  miles; 
politically  divided  into  Northern  and  Southern 
Ireland,  the  former  consisting  of  the  parliamen- 
tary counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Down,  Fer- 
managh, Londonderry,  and  Tyrone,  and  the  par- 
liamentary boroughs  of  Londonderry  and  Belfast ; 
and  the  latter  of  the  remaining  26  counties.  The 
northern  counties  are  known  as  Northern  Ireland 
and  are  under  a  separate  parliament  and  execu- 
tive by  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  of  1920 
(see  IRELAND,  NOKTHERN  ) .  The  Southern  coun- 
ties constitute  a  self-governing  dominion,  known 
as  the  Irish  Free  State,  under  the  treaty  of  Dec. 
6,  1921.  (See  article,  IRISH  FREE  STATE.)  The 
total  population  of  the  Island  June  13,  1921, 
was  estimated  at  4,485,000  as  compared  with  4,- 
390,218  at  the  census  of  1911.  No  census  for  all 
.Ireland  was  taken  in  1921.  Statistics  for  Ire- 
land as  a  whole  are  no  longer  available,  but  for 
the  two  divisions  they  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  titles,  IKELAND,  NORTHERN,  and  IRISH 
FREE  STATE. 

IRELAND,  NORTHERN.  The  northeastern  part 
of  Ireland,  comprising  six  of  the  nine  counties 
of  Ulster:  Antrim,  Armagh,  Down,  Fermanagh, 
Londonderry,  and  Tyrone,  and  the  two  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry. 
Capital,  Belfast. 

AREA,  POPULATION^  ETC.  The  area  of  Northern 
Ireland,  exclusive  of  water,  is  3,351,446  statute 
acres  (also  given  as  5238  square  miles).  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  taken  in  1926,  the  population 
was  1,256,322,  as  compared  with  1,250,531  in 
1911,  the  date  of  the  previous  census.  The  esti- 
mated population  as  of  June  30,  1927,  was  1,253,- 
000.  The  movement  of  population  in  1926  was: 
Births,  28,162;  deaths,  18,827;  marriages,  7228. 
The  population  of  the  capital,  Belfast,  was  415,- 
007  in  1926.  The  following  are  the  latest  statis- 
tics (1927)  with  respect  to  education:  Elemen- 
tary education,  1970  public  elementary  schools 
with  202,437  pupils  on  roll;  secondary  educa- 
tion, 70  schools  with  9012  pupils;  technical  edu- 
cation, 55  technical  schools  and  88  other  centres 
with  over  23,000  pupils;  higher  education, 
Queen's  University  at  Belfast,  with  111  professors 
and  lecturers  and  1236  students  in  1928. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  Northern  Ireland  is  distinctly 
an  agricultural  section.  The  pursuit  of  this  oc- 
occupation  employs  as  many  people  as  all  other 
occupations  combined.  The  principal  products  are 
potatoes,  cattle,  bacon  and  hams,  butter  and 
eggs,  the  exportable  surplus  being  shipped  to 
Great  Britain.  The  yield  of  the  chief  crops  in 
1926  was:  Oats,  292,730  tons,  potatoes,  1,068,- 
800  tons,  turnips,  876,010  tons,  flax,  6030  tons, 
and  hay,  1,095,975  tons.  The  livestock  in  1927 
was:  Cattle,  697,345;  sheep,  484,067;  pigs,  236,- 
285;  goats,  52,769;  horses  used  in  agriculture, 
88,758 ;  and  asses,  8544.  The  two  principal  indus- 
trial enterprises  are  linen  manufacturing  and 
shipbuilding,  both  centred  at  Belfast.  Other^  im- 
portant manufactures  are  ropes  and  twines, 
tobacco,  soaps,  aerated  waters,  biscuits,  spirits, 
hosiery,  and  underwear.  No  separate  figures  for 
commerce  of  Northern  Ireland  are  available,  be- 


cause they  are  included  in  the  general  figures 
for  the  United  Kingdom. 

FINANCE.  The  revenue  accruing  to  the  North- 
ern Irish  Exchequer  in  1926-27  amounted  to 
£11,173,000  and  the  expenditure  to  £11,137,000. 
The  revenue  for  the  year  1927-28  was  estimated 
to  amount  to  £11,203,000  and  the  expenditure  to 
approximately  the  same  sum. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  addition  to  765  miles  of 
railway,  the  country  is  served  by  various  inland 
waterways,  supplemented  by  180  miles  of  canals. 

GOVERNMENT.  Northern  Ireland  has  a  local 
parliament  with  restricted  jurisdiction;  it  forms 
an  integral  part  of  Great  Britain  and  is  represent- 
ed in  the  House  of  Commons  by  13  members.  The 
district  is  subject  to  the  same  taxation  as  that 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Governor  in  1928  was  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn.  The  ministry  was  as  follows: 
Prime  Minister,  Viscount  Craigavon;  Finance, 
H.  M.  Pollock;  Home  Affairs,  Sir  R.  Dawson 
Bates;  Labor,  J.  M.  Andrews;  Education,  Vis- 
count Charlemont;  Agriculture,  E.  M.  Archdale; 
Commerce,  J.  M.  Barbour. 

IRISH  FBEE  STATE.  A  self-governing  do- 
minion of  Great  Britain,  constituted  under  the 
Irish  Free  State  Government  Act  of  December, 
1922,  which  embodied  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Dec.  6,  1921.  Capital,  Dublin. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  Irish  Free  State 
comprises  about  five-sixths  of  the  total  area  of 
all  Ireland.  According  to  the  census  of  1926,  the 
total  area  was  17,01 9,155  statute  acres  or  26,592 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  this 
same  census,  was  2,972,802,  as  compared  with 
3,139,688  in  1911.  The  loss  in  population  is  al- 
most entirely  due  to  emigration  caused  by  un- 
satisfactory economic  conditions  in  the  domin- 
ion. The  movement  of  population  in  1926  was: 
Births,  61,176;  deaths,  41,740;  marriages,  13,- 
570,  immigrants  (1926),  10,638;  emigrants 
(1926),  29,412.  Dublin,  the  capital,  had  a  popu- 
lation (within  its  registration  area)  in  1911  of 
397,957.  At  the  census  of  1926,  the  population 
was  419,156. 

The  second  report  of  the  Irish  Free  State  cen- 
sus of  population  for  1926,  which  was  published 
in  the  fall  of  1928,  showed  that  57  per  cent  of 
the  population  above  12  years  of  age  was  gain- 
fully occupied.  The  numerical  distribution  of  the 
Free  State's  gainfully  employed  population  by 
occupations  was  as  follows:  Agriculture,  672,129; 
fisheries,  5753;  mining  and  quarrying,  2599; 
other  "producers,"  including  makers  and  repair- 
ers, 186,617;  transport  and  communications,  64,- 
952;  Public  administration  (excluding  profession- 
al men  and  typists),  37,333;  professions  (exclud- 
ing clerks),  55,441;  commerce,  finance,  and  in- 
surance, 85,008;  domestic  service,  90,198;  clerks, 
typists,  and  other  gainfully  employed  occupa- 
tions, 107,632. 

EDUCATION.  No  later  statistics  for  education 
were  available  than  those  given  in  the  preceding 
YEAB  BOOK,  when  there  were  5636  schools  in 
operation  with  an  enrollment  of  493,382  pupils 
and  approximately  13,000  teachers;  284  second- 
ary schools,  with  25,510  students;  and  a  univer- 
sity attendance  of  3088  and  a  professorial  staff  of 
269. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  The  Free  State  had  3,832,000 
acres  under  crops  in  1926,  or  about  22.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  land  area;  8,416,000  acres  of  grass 
and  grazing  mountain  land;  and  7514  acres  under 
trees  and  shrubs.  On  June  13  1927,  there  were 
4,048,000  cattle,  1,178,000  swine,  3,121,000  sheep, 
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186,000  goats,  318,000  horses  (used  for  agricul- 
ture), 197,000  asses,  and  19,000  mules.  The  area 
and  production  of  the  principal  crops  in  1927 
were  as  follows : 

CROPS:    AREA  AND   PRODUCTION,    1927 


Crop 
Wheat    

Area* 
34 

Pro- 
duction c 
1,421 

121 

6.295 

0  ats      

645 

46,735 

365 

91,212 

183 

3,478  * 

Hay    

2,183 

4,992  ° 

a  Unit,  long  ton ;  &  thousands  of  acres ;  c  thousands 
of  units — bushels  except  as  indicated. 

There  was  evidence  of  a  gradual  improvement 
in  the  fishing  industry.  The  1927  catch  of  all  sea 
fish  was  officially  estimated  at  33,000  tons  valued 
at  £2.372,000.  The  mineral  resources  include: 
Coal,  clay,  copper  ore,  gravel  and  sand,  igneous 
rock,  limestone,  ochre,  umber,  sandstone,  and 
slate.  The  mineral  resources  had  not  "been  de- 
veloped to  any  great  extent.  The  principal  in- 
dustries were  the  preparation  of  dairy  and  meat' 
products,  hoot  and  shoe  making,  the  manufacture 
of  confectioneries,  biscuits,  and  woolens,  and 
brewing  and  distilling. 

The  completion  of  the  hydro-electric  project  on 
the  Shannon  River  near  Limerick  was  expected 
to  remedy  an  outstanding  bar  to  industrial  prog- 
ress through  the  provision  of  cheap  power.  The 
Shannon  works,  which  were  to  cost  $3050009000 
and  provide  90,000  horse  power  in  the  initial 
stage  of  development,  were  progressing  rapidly 
and  the  generators  were  expected  to  be  ready  to 
turn  over  toward  the  close  of  1929.  The  capacity, 
however,  was  about  twice  that  of  the  Free  State's 
existing  consumption,  so  that  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  missionary  effort  was  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  domestic  load  up 
to  the  point  where  cheap  industrial  power  would 
become  a  reality.  The  Electricity  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Government  was  (December, 
1928)  wiring  houses  in  some  30  towns  in  Lein- 
ster  Province,  and  owners  were  to  be  permitted 
to  repay  the  cost  of  installation  on  an  installment 
basis  over  a' period  of  ten  years.  The  system  was 
to  be  extended  later  to  approximately  100  towns 
of  more  than  500  population  when  the  entire 
network  for  the  Shannon  scheme  will  have  been 
completed. 

COMMEKCE.  In  the  calendar  year  1927,  the  ex- 
ports of  the  Irish  Free  State  were  valued  at 
1214,701,000  and  the  imports  at  $295,565,- 
000.  The  adverse  trade  balance  In  that  year 
was  the  smallest  in  the  four  years  since  separate 
trade  statistics  had  been  maintained,  imports 
haying  declined  slightly  and  exports  having 
gained  by  nearly  $15,000,000  or  7  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1926,  Exports  in  1926  were  valued 
at  $200,087,000  and  imports  at  $295,896,000.  The 
export  price  index  of  agricultural  produce,  the 
dominant  factor  in  export  trade,  averaged  148.8 
in  1927  as  compared  with  157.7  in  1926,  so  that 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  cross-channel  ship- 
ments was  substantially  more  than  the  gain  in 
value.  Great  Britain  supplied  66.8  per  cent  of 
the  imports  in  1927  and  received  84.6  per  cent 
of  the  exports.  Similar  figures  for  the  United 
States  were  7.7  per  cent  and  1.0  per  cent. 

FINANCE.  The  Irish  Free  State  budget  pro- 
posals for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1929, 
included  the  extension  of  the  tariff  on  automotive 
imports  to  commercial  vehicles  and  to  all  tires, 


and  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  sugar.  Total 
expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  was  estimated  at 
£26,298,000,  which  compares  with  £26,080,681  for 
the  1927-28  year;  of  this  amount,  £2,235,000 
was  considered  non-recurrent  and  was  to  be 
cared  for  from  the  loan  fund.  Ordinary  receipts 
were  expected  to  total  £22,914,000,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  approximately  £1,149,000,  which  was  to 
be  met  by  changes  in  the  schedule  of  collection  of 
the  income  tax,  property  tax,  and  the  beer  excise. 
Ordinary  receipts  in  1927-28  totaled  £24,123,270, 
in  addition  to  which  the  5  per  cent  second  nation- 
al loan  brought  proceeds  of  £6,889,000;  £2,500,- 
000  of  this  was  apparently  appropriated  for  the 
redemption  of  short-dated  bills,  leaving  a  treas- 
ury surplus  on  Mar.  31,  1928,  of  £2,377,581  and 
outstanding  temporary  borrowings  of  £1,250,000. 

The  Currency  Commission,  appointed  in  1926, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  currency  re- 
form, issued  on  Sept.  10,  1928,  legal  tender  notes 
of  the  Free  State  in  £1,  £5,  and  10-shilling  de- 
nominations. The  higher  denominations  of  the 
new  currency  were  not  expected  to  be  available 
for  several  months.  The  new  tender  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government  and  was  convertible, 
pound  for  pound,  into  sterling. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1927,  13,494  vessels  of 
9,262,000  net  registered  tons  entered  the  ports 
of  the  Free  State  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  13,- 
368  vessels  of  9,282,000  tons  cleared.  The  ac- 
companying table  gives  the  latest  available  sta- 
tistics on  railways  in  the  country. 

RAILWAY  STATISTICS,   1926 

Length  of  line  .  —  . miles . ,  3,028 

Length  of  tracks  do .  .  4,096 

Locomotives  number. .  826 

Passenger  cars  do 1,553 

Freight  cars  do 19,032 

Average  capacity long  tons,  .  8.8 

Passengers  carried  thousands-.  24,174 

Freight  carried 1000  long  tons.  .  4,140 

Freight  ton-miles  thousands .  .  231,539 

Train-miles  do 4,371 

Gross  receipts  £1000 .  .  5,255 

Passenger   service    do ...  2,093 

Freight  service . .  .do.  .  .  3,164 

Gross  receipts  equivalent  $1000 .  .  25,530 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Irish  Free  State  has  a  writ- 
ten constitution  which  provides  that  her  status 
shall  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  It  has  a  coequal  status  with  the  other 
dominions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  complete 
control  of  its  economic  life,  with  a  customs 
boundary  right  against  all  nations,  including 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General in  1928  was  James  MacNeill, 
appointed  Dec.  6,  1927.  The  executive  council 
as  organized  in  October,  1927,  was  as  follows: 
President,  William  T.  Cosgrave;  Vice  President, 
Finance,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Ernest  Blythe; 
Defense,  Desmond  Fitzgerald;  Industry  and 
Commerce  and  External  Affairs,  Patrick  McGilli- 
gan;  Education,  J.  Marcus  Q'Sullivan;  Lands 
and  Agriculture,  Patrick  Hogan;  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Public  Health,  Richard  Mulcahy ;  Fish- 
eries, Finian  Lynch. 

HISTOEY.  After  the  rather  hectic  year  1927, 
with  its  general  elections  and  the  assassination 
of  Kevin  O'Higgins,  the  year  1928  seemed  rather 
dull  by  comparison,  although  steady  progress 
was  made  along  economic  lines.  President  Cos- 
grave  visited  the  United  States  in  January  and 
early  February,  and  sought  throughout  his  wide 
and  enthusiastic  tour  of  the  country  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  de  Valera  faction  in  undermining  the 
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Government  of  the  Free  State.  Mr.  Cosgrave  re- 
iterated time  and  again  tlie  fact  that  Ireland 
had  taken  her  place  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  and  her  future  lay  in  building  up  and 
strengthening  the  present  system  rather  than 
tearing  it  down  and  demanding  absolute  freedom 
such  as  de  Valera  and  his  followers  sought. 
Throughout  the  entire  year  relations  with  North- 
ern Ireland  remained  pacific  and  the  Free  State 
Government  took  occasion  to  announce  that  it 
would  not  seek  to  unite  the  two  sections  of  the 
island  by  coercive  measures  but  expected  such  an 
occurrence  to  happen  naturally  in  a  few  genera- 
tions. Members  of  the  Government  also  expressed 
publicly  their  satisfaction  with  the  dominion 
status  of  the  country.  The  sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment were  orderly  and  most  of  the  time  was  spent 
working  over  government  measures. 

IRISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

IRON.  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTBIAJL. 

IRON"  AND  STEEL.  The  iron  ore  mined  in 
the  United  States  in  1928,  exclusive  of  ore  that 
contained  5  per  cent  or  more  of  manganese  in 
the  natural  state,  was  estimated  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  at  62,151,000  gross  tons,  an 
increase  of  nearly  1  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
that  mined  in  1927.  The  ore  shipped  from  the 
mines  in  1928  was  estimated  at  63,244,000  gross 
tons,  valued  at  $154,491,000,  an  increase  of  3 
per  cent  in  quantity  and  of  2  per  cent  in  total 
value  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  1927. 
The  average  value  of  the  ore  per  gross  ton  at  the 
mines  in  1928  was  estimated  at  $2.44,  as  com- 
pared with  a  valuation  of  $2.47  in  1927.  The 
stocks  of  iron  ore  at  the  mines,  mainly  in 
Michigan  and  Minnesota,  apparently  decreased 
from  10,104,673  gross  tons  in  1927,  to  9,266,000 
gross  tons  in  1928,  or  8  per  cent. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  were  based  on 
preliminary  figures  furnished  by  producers  who 
in  1927  mined  about  99  per  cent  of  the  total  iron 
ore.  They  showed  the  totals  for  the  principal 
iron-ore-producing  States,  and,  by  grouping  to- 
gether certain  States,  the  totals  for  the  Lake 
Superior  district  and  for  groups  of  Southeastern, 
Northeastern,  and  Western  States.  About  85 jper 
cent  of  the  iron  ore  shipped  in  1928  came  from 
the  Lake  Superior  district,  in  which  approxi- 
mately 52,467,000  gross  tons  were  mined  and  53,- 
010,000  tons  were  shipped,  increases  of  2  and  5 
per  cent,  respectively,  as  compared  with  the  quan- 
tities mined  and  shipped  in  1927.  The  ore  shipped 
in  1928  was  valued  at  the  mines  at  $133,543,000. 
an  increase  of  5  per  cent. 

These  totals  include  the  ore  from  mines  in 
southern  Wisconsin  and  ore  shipped  by  rail  as 
well  as  by  water  from  all  mines,  but  exclude 
tnanganiferous  ores  amounting  to  approximately 
1,080,000  gross  tons  in  1928,  and  1,300,084  tons 
in  1927  that  contained  5  per  cent  or  more  of 
manganese  in  the  natural  state.  The  ore  is  chiefly 
hematite.  The  stocks  of  iron  ore  in  this  district 
apparently  decreased  from  8,850,638  gross  tons 
in  1927  to  7,980,000  tons  in  1928,  or  10  per  cent. 
The  stocks  at  the  end  of  1928  were  about  1,382,- 
000  tons  less  than  the  average  for  the  preceding 
5  years.  The  shipment^  of  iron  ore  by  water  from 
the  Lake  Superior  district  in  1928  (including 
manganiferous  iron  orep),  according  to  the  Lake 
Superior  Iron  Ore  Association,  amounted  to  53,- 
980,874  gross  tons,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  as 
compared  with  tljese  shipments  in  1927.  The  aver- 


age value- "of  the  ore  at  the  mines  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district  in  1928  was  $2.49  a  ton;  in 
1927  it  was  $2.50. 

The  Southeastern  States,  which  constitute  the 
second  largest  iron-ore  producing  area,  including 
the  Birmingham  and  Chattanooga  districts, 
mined  approximately  6,646,000  gross  tons  of  iron 
ore  in  1928,  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1927.  The  shipments  of  iron  ore  from 
mines  in  these  States  in  1928  amounted  to  G,- 
462,000  gross  tons,  valued  at  $12,784,000,  de- 
creases of  6  and  8  per  cent,  respectively,  in 
quantity  and  value  as  compared  with  1927*  The 
ore  is  mainly  hematite;  brown  ore  and  mag- 
netite come  next  in  order.  The  average  value 
of  the  ore  produced  in  these  States  in  1928  per 
gross  ton  was  $1.98;  in  1927  it  was  $2.04.  The 
stocks  of  iron  ore  at  the  mines  in  this  group 
of  States,  mainly  in  the  Birmingham  district, 
increased  from  873,539  gross  tons  in  1927  to 
1,057,000  gross  tons  in  1928.  These  stocks  were 
about  286,000  tons  more  than  the  average  for 
the  preceding  five  years. 

The  Northeastern  States,  which  include  the 
Adirondack  district,  New  York,  and  the  Corn- 
wall district,  Pennsylvania,  in  1928  mined  1,- 
980,000  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  and  shipped  2,114,- 
000  tons,  valued  at  $6,596,000,  decreases  of  12 
per  cent  in  quantity  mined,  7  per  cent  in  quan- 
tity shipped,  and  17  per  cent  in  value  of  ship- 
ments, compared  with  1927.  The  stocks  of  iron 
ore  in  this  group  of  States  decreased  from  368,- 
331  gross  tons  in  1927  to  217,000  gross  tons  in 
1928.  These  stocks  were  Considerably  less  than 
were  usually  carried  over  at  these  mines,  being 
about  246,000  tons  below  the  average  for  the  pre- 
ceding 5  years.  The  average  value  of  the  ore  in 
these  States  in  1928  per  gross  ton  was  $3.12;  in 
1927  it  was  $3.53.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
ore  was  magnetite. 

The  Western  States  which  ordinarily  produce 
iron  ore,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are 
Wyoming,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, and  Washington.  Occasionally  California, 
Idaho,  and  Nevada  contribute  small  amounts.  All 
the  ore  from  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Col- 
orado and  most  of  that  from  Utah  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron.  Much  of  the  remainder 
is  used  as  a  flux  in  smelting  copper  and  the 
precious  metals.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Western 
States  mined  and  shipped  in  1928  approximately 
1,058,000  gross  tons  of  iron  ore,  valued  at  $13- 
568,000,  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent  in  the  quan- 
tities mined  and  shipped  but  an  increase  of  2  per 
cent  in  value  of  shipments  as  compared  with 
1927.  The  ore  comprises  hematite,  magnetite,  and 
brown  ore. 

IMPOSTS  AND  EXPORTS.  According  to  the  statis- 
tics of  imports  and  exports  compiled  from  the 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
imports  of  iron  ore  reported  for  the  year  ended 
Dec.  31,  1928,  amounted  2,452,646  tons  valued  at 
$5,428,019  as  against  2,620,717  tons  valued  at 
$6,068,283  in  1927.  Exports  were  1,282,306  tons 
valued  at  $4,797,881  in  1928  and  898,793  tons 
valued  at  $3,425,435  in  1927. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  iron  ore  mined  and  shipped  in 
the  United  States  by  the  principal  producing 
States*  The  figures  for  1927  are  final,  but  those 
for  1928  are  subject  to  revision. 
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ESTIMATES  OF  IRON  QBE  MINED  AND  SHIPPED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1928  AND  ACTUAL 

OUTPUT  IN  1927 


District 
Lake  Superior* 

Oren 
Gross 
1927 

.  ..  .    15,075,079 

lined 
tona 
19S8 

13,725,000 
37,457,000 
1,285,000 

Ore  shipped 
6rros»  tons           Value             Gross  tons            Value 
1927                                       1928 

14,532,831       $37,135,364       14,245,000       $36,716,000 
35,563,177         87,935,099       37,969,000         93,114.000 
937,935           2,567,078         1,396,000            3,T13,000 

35,461,138 

Wisconsin.     

1,091,118 

Southeastern  States: 

51,627,335 

52,467,000 

51,033,943 

127,637,541 

53,610,000 

133,543,000 

....      0,445,464 

6,297,000 
91,000 
100,000 

6,508,419 
50,312 
78,605 
32,528 
121,220 
66,897 

12,973,597 
147,068 
315,670 
81,753 
274,620 
172,877 

6,113,000 
91,000 
100,000 

11,758,000 
259,000 
395,.000 

50,312 

....           78,605 

NortJh,  Carolina 

32  528 

....         121,914 

130,000 
28,000 

130,000 
28,000 

290,000 
82,000 

Virginia    

64,592 

Northeastern  States: 

6,793,415 

6,646,000 

6,857,981 

13,965,585 

6,462,000 

12,784,000 

....         220,660 

234,000 
724,000 
1,022,000 

202,720 
936,850 
1,124,883 

860,393 
4,568,224 
2,559,916 

328,000 
764,000 
1,022,000 

1,244,000 
3,041,000 
2,311,000 

New  York    

....         853,159 

1,170,435 

Western  States    

2,244,254 

1,980,000 

2,264,453 

7,988,533 

2,114,000 

6,596,000 

1,076,096 

1,058,000 

1,076,096 

1,534,161 

1,058,000 

1,568,000 

Grand  Totals  , 

61,741,100 

62,151,000 

61,232,473 

151,125,820 

63,244,000 

154,491,000 

PIG  IRON.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1928 
was  exceeded  in  only  five  other  years  in  the 
history  of  the  industry,  and  three  of  those  were 
the  War  years  of  1916,  1917,  and  1918.  The  total 
production  for  1928  was  37,837,804  gross  tons, 
an  increase  of  4.4  per  cent  as  compared  with 
3-6,565,645  gross  tons  in  1927,  and  40,361,146 
tons  in  1923  which  was  the  record  year  in  the 
industry.  Prices,  however,  reached  the  lowest 
point  sfnce  1915  in  raid-year,  but  recovered  in  the 
late  months  of  the  year  to  a  point  higher  than 
any  since  the  first  half  of  1927.  The  Iron  Age 
composite  average  for  July,  1928,  was  $17.10, 
as  against  $17.73  in  February  and  March,  and 
$18.59  in  December,  which  was  the  year's  peak. 
The  composite  average  for  the  year  was  $17.67, 
the  lowest  for  any  year  since  1915.  According  to 
estimates  of  the  Iron  Age  the  production  was 
brought  from  below  normal  to  15  per  cent  above 
normal  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Estimates  of  the 
world's  pig-iron  output  in  1928  were  86,230,000 
gross  tons,  or  an  increase  of  1.1  per  cent  over  the 
85,270,000  tons  produced  in  1927,  although  it 
was  10.95  per  cent  more  than  the  77,720,000  tons 
produced  in  1913. 

STEEL*  The  high  rate  of  pig-iron  production 
was  exceeded  by  the  output  of  steel  ingots  in 
1928,  which  far  surpassed  that  of  the  previous 
year,  the  output  amounting  to  50,400,000  (esti- 
mated), as  against  43,776,717  gross  tons,  in 
1927.  The  estimated  daily  output  of  ingots 
reached  a  record  in  March,  1927,  which  was 
broken  in  October,  when  a  new  peak  was  estab- 
lished at  4,647,891  tons. 

Although  it  was  expected  at  the  beginning 
of  1928  that  the  steel  trade  would  recover  to 
some  extent  from  the  recession  of  1927  the  de- 
gree of  prosperity  attained  was  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations. Rated  in  figures,  the  year  1928  wit- 
nessed 86  per  cent  of  possible  production  as  com- 
pared with  75  per  cent  in  1927  and  81  per  cent 
in  1926.  During  1928  the  industry  made  a  new 
record  in  steel  output,  in  spite  of  poor  railroad 
demand,  reached  a  high  production  record,  main- 
tained a  stable  market  with  a  steady  demand 
which  permitted  of  more  uniform  and  economical 
operation  of  mills,  and  an  almost  unprecedented 
scale  of  output  in  the  summer  months,  with 


production  in  December  beyond  all  expectations. 
Toward  the  end  of  1928  car  orders  and  car-build- 
ing programmes  gave  a  new  impetus  to  demands 
for  steel,  while  on  the  basis  of  the  year's  demand 
the  automobile  industry  took  18  per  cent  of  the 
output  as  compared  with  the  highest  previous 
percentage  of  14.5  in  1926  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  industry  took  the  lead  in  the  consumption 
of  steel.  A  feature  of  tlie  1929  situation  was  the 
important  part  taken  by  price  advances  and  at- 
tempted advances.  In  order  to  get  prices  with  a 
profit  in  them  the  expedient  most  resorted  to, 
with  varying  degree  of  success,  was  the  announce- 
ment of  an  advance  and  then  the  free  booking 
of  immediate  business  at  the  price  previously 
prevailing,  or  putting  a  time  limit  on  the  receipt 
of  specifications  on  lower-priced  business. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  railroad  tonnages 
were  not  satisfactory,  the  building  trade  more 
than  compensated  for  this  shortcoming.  The 
building  volume  was  remarkable  and  the  number 
of  large  contracts  for 'structural  steel  during  the 
year  was  notable.  The  estimated  total  of  fabricat- 
ing contracts  reached  approximately  3,250,000 
tons,  or  6  per  cent  above  the  high  record  of  3,- 
060,000  tons  in  1927.  Large  steel  orders  from 
agricultural  implement  works  attracted  consider- 
able attention  during  the  year,  and  it  was  prob- 
able that  it  was  the  best  year  the  steel  industry 
had  known  for  that  trade,  with  prospects  en- 
couraging for  1929.  The  automobile  dealers  to- 
gether with  manufacturers  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery were  largely  responsible  for  raising  the 
sheet  output  by  a  large  margin,  or  close  to 
5,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  4,565,000  tons 
in  1926,  the  previous  high  record. 

WORLD  PRODUCTION.  The  accompanying  tables 
from  the  Iron  Age  give  the  world's  production  of 
iron  and  steel  for  the  year  before  the  War  and 
later  years. 

As  judged  by  the  exports  of  the  six  leading 
exporting  nations  of  the  world,  the  world  con- 
sumption of  steel  did  not  expand  in  1928.  Esti- 
mates placed  the  combined  exports  of  these  na- 
tions at  20,500,000  in  1928,  although  final  figures 
might  increase  the  total  slightly.  Imports  into 
these  same  six  countries  also  fell  off  noticeably 
during  the  year,  the  estimated  total  being  6,- 
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600,000  as  contrasted  with  8,100,000  tons  in 
1927,  or  a  decrease  of  18.5  per  cent.  These  esti- 
mates did  not  include  scrap,  which  in  the  case  of 
American  and  British  exports  exceeded  all  re- 
cent records.  The  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports evident  in  former  years  was  further  in- 
creased during  the  year,  indicating  that  the 
world's  consumption  of  steel,  particularly  of  the 
non-producing  nations,  had  more  nearly  reached 
normal  proportions.  The  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  in  1928  was  13,900,000  tons;  in  1925  it 
was  10,190,000  tons.  The  outstanding  feature  in 
imports  was  the  sharp  decline  in  the  German 
and  British  volume.  American  increase  in  steel 
exports  for  1928  was  2,400,000  tons  or  the  largest 
increase  since  the  War. 

TABLE    OF  WORLD   PRODUCTION  OF  PIG-  IRON 
IN   MILLIONS    OF   GROSS   TONS 


Country 

1913 

1926 

1927 

1928  a 

United  Kingdom    .  .  . 

.  .      10.26 

2.46 

7.29 

6.60 

,  .      16.50 

9.50 

12.90 

11.44 

5.13 

9.28 

9.15 

9.86 

Belgium    

2.45 

3.35 

3.69 

3.79 

Luxemburg     , 

2.51 

2.52 

2.69 

2.70 

Saar    

1.61 

1.74 

1.89 

Russia    

4.49 

2.40 

2.92 

3.23 

Poland    , 

0.32 

0.61 

0.67 

Norway     

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

Sweden     

0.73 

0.49 

0.41 

0.35 

Italy      

0.43 

0.50 

0.53 

0.50 

••] 

0.37 

0.43 

0.45 

Hungary     , 
Czechoslovakia     .  .  . 

.  .  V    2.34 

0.19 
1.07 

0.29 
1.24 

0,28 
1.51 

Spain    

0.42 

0.50 

0.60 

0.61 

United   States    

.  .      30.97 

39.37 

36.57 

38.00 

Canada     

1.01 

0.80 

0.77 

1.06 

Australia    

0.04 

0.40 

0.55 

0.42 

India     

0.20 

0.90 

1.15 

1.01 

Japan     

0.24 

1.16 

1.26 

1.38 

China    

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

Total   

.  .      77.72 

77.67 

85.27 

86.23 

a  Partly  estimated.   Lorraine's   output  is  included   in 
Germany's  in  1913,  but  in  that  of  France  since  1918. 

TABLE     OF    WORLD     PRODUCTION     OF     STEEL 

INGOTS    AND    CASTINGS    IN    MILLIONS    OF 

GROSS  TONS 


Country 

1913 

1926       1927 

1928  ° 

United  Kingdom    .  .  . 

7,66 

3.60          9.10 

8.59 

Germany     , 

.  .      17.33 

12.15        16.06 

13.96 

France    

4.61 

8.30          8.14 

9.25 

Belgium    

2.43 

3.32          3.66 

3.87 

Luxemburg     , 

1.31 

2.21          2.43 

2.51 

Saar    , 

1.71          1.86 

.  2.05 

4.76 

3.08          3.53 

4.10 

Poland    

0.78          1.23 

1.28 

Sweden     . 

0.58 

0.49          0.49 

0.53 

Spain    

0.30 

0.68          0.65 

0.69 

Austria      

..] 

0,35          0.55 

0.63 

Hungary     ........ 
Czechoslovakia 

.  .  V    2.59 

0.20          0.46 
1.55          1.60 

0.47 
1.80 

Italy      

0.92 

1.75          1.57 

1.95 

United  States    

.  .      31.30 

48.29        44.94 

51.65 

Canada     

1.04 

0.78          0.92 

1.24 

0.35          0.52 

0.50 

0.52          0.57 

0.44 

Japan     
China      

1.48          1.70 
0.20          0.20 

1.68 
0.30 

Total     

.  .      74.83 

91.79      100.18 

107.49 

0  Partly  estimated 
Germany's  in  1913, 

.  Lorraine's   output  is  included  iu 
but  in  that  of  France  since  1918. 

As  in  the  past,  Canada  was  the  largest  im- 
porter of  American  steel  products  in  1928,  tak- 
ing 41  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with 
38%  per  cent  in  1927  and  39  per  cent  in  1926. 
Exports  to  Japan  in  1928  also  increased,  14% 
per  cent  of  the  American  exports  going  to  this 
market,  as  compared  with  12%  per  cent  in  1927. 
An  important  development  of  the  year  was  the 
institution  of  a  joint  effort,  on  a  Jarge  scale,  to 
increase  American  foreign  trade  in  iron  and 
steel.  To  cultivate  the  foreign  markets  more  ef- 


fectively, the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Beth- 
lehem Company  formed  a  common  export  organi- 
zation, the  Steel  Export  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, thereby  providing  a  single  outlet  for  75  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  rolled  steel  shipped  out  of  the 
country.  Imports  remained  practically  station- 
ary for  the  year. 

The  output  of  steel  in  Great  Britain  in  1928 
amounted  to  8,525,100  tons,  as  compared  with 
9,097,000  tons  in  1927.  Iron  production  for  1928 
was  6,611,300  tons  as  against  7,292,900  in  the 
preceding  year.  There  were  132  furnaces  in 
operation  at  the  end  of  1928. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Prance  during 
1928  was  characterized  by  favorable  production, 
sales,  and  profits,  and  an  expanding  domestic 
market,  all  of  which  were  responsible  for  excel- 
lent conditions  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Records 
were  established  in  both  the  production  of  pig 
iron  and  the  output  of  steel,  the  estimated 
figures  being  10,100,000  metric  tons  for  pig 
iron,  and  9,300,000  metric  tons  for  steel,  as 
compared  with  9,293,000  and  8,275,000  metric 
tons,  respectively,  in  1927.  In  the  case  of  exports 
of  iron  and  steel,  the  heavy  movements  during 
November  and  December,  following  the  lockout 
in  the  German  mills,  brought  the  figures  up  for 
the  entire  year  to  compare  favorably  with  1927. 
The  high  production  level  reached  at  the  end  of 
the  year  would  continue,  it  was  pointed  out,  into 
1929,  since  there  was  a  heavy  domestic  con- 
sumption of  fabricating  and  construction  items 
and  a  stronger  demand  from  the  colonies,  Turkey, 
and  the  Balkan  States.  Labor  conditions  were 
generally  satisfactory,  and  strikes  of  minor  im- 
portance; some  wage  increases  occurred  and 
others  were  expected  because  of  the  continued 
rise  in  living  costs;  and  there  was  a  continued 
shortage  of  common  labor.  Total  exports  of  steel 
from  France  amounted  to  4,490,000  tons. 

According  to  estimates  the  production  and  ex- 
port of  steel  in  Germany  in  1928  equaled  the 
1913  figures,  Germany  being  second  only  to  the 
United  States  in  world  production  and  world 
export.  Production  for  the  year  1928  was  11,- 
804,330  tons,  as  compared  with  13,102,528  tons 
in  1927.  It  was  estimated  that  about  1,000,000 
tons  of  this  decrease  could  be  attributed  to  the 
lockout  which  occurred  in  November.  Orders  on 
the  books  of  the  Western  Steel  Trust  at  the  end 
of  the  year  were  99  per  cent  of  the  average 
figure  during  the  preceding  business  year. 

For  electric  furnace  development,  see  ELECTRI- 
CAL INDUSTBIES. 

IRBABIATIOW,  EFFECT  ON  PLANTS.  See 
BOTANY. 

ISOSTASY.  See  GEOLOGY. 
ITALIA,  FLIGHT  OF.  See  AERONAUTICS;  EX- 
PLORATIONS. 

ITALIAN  LITEBATTTKE.  A  survey  of 
Italy's  literary  activity  in  1928  disclosed  a  season 
accentuated  by  several  polemics,  a  theatrical 
crisis,  a  wave  of  "journalistic  literature,"  and  the 
untimely  death  of  the  analytical  novelist  Italo 
Svevo. 

The  current  polemic  on  the  technique  of  prose 
creations,  undertaken  by  a  group  of  young  writ- 
ers (Angioletti,  Flora,  Perri,  and  others),  had 
its  note  of  interest  and  carried  with  it  a  modest 
exchange  of  opinions  and  courtesies  as  to  whether 
narrative  art  of  the  future  should  base  its  crea- 
tion on  the  foundations  of  literary  tradition  and 
history,  or  else  was  to  find  its  medium  in  intro- 
spection, in  high-powered  "cerebration"  with 
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complete  destruction  of  all  "stilted"  and  "abor- 
tive" conventionalities  of  past  schools  and  theo- 
ries. The  controversy  closed  with  no  perceptible 
influence  made  on  the  literary  groups  in  Italy, 
and  aside  from  having  furnished  interesting  sub- 
ject matter  for  several  literary  journals  it  was 
a  useless  one. 

The  theatrical  crisis  centring  on  the  cinema 
versus  legitimate  drama,  foreign  drama  versus 
native  drama  appeared  to  be  more  alarm  than 
general  evil.  The  Giornale  dell3  Arte  (Milan)  took 
up  in  detail  the  pros  and  cons  as  to  the  drop  in 
box-office  receipts  of  the  legitimate  stage  produc- 
tions as  compared  with  the  increase  in  those  of 
the  motion  pictures,  the  decrease  in  number  of 
native  drama  productions  as  compared  to  the 
increase  in  foreign  productions  and  adaptations. 
I^rom  these  articles  by  leading  dramatists  and 
actors  it  may  be  inferred  that  for  the  most  part 
Italian  dramatists  were  not  viewing  the  situation 
with  alarm  considering  the  fact  that  if  the  crisis 
existed  in  Italy  it  existed  also  to  a  marked 
degree  in  countries  throughout  the  world.  The 
cinema  flourished  this  season  in  Italy,  as  also 
in  France,  in  America,  everywhere.  Nowhere  had 
the  attendance  for  the  legitimate  drama  dropped 
to  an  alarming  degree ;  not  even  in  Italy  consider- 
ing the  high  price  of  admission  for  the  theatre. 
The  crisis,  if  nothing  else,  brought  the  Italian 
dramatist  vis  a  vis  with'  the  fact  that  the  "psy- 
chology of  the  theatre  crowd"  was  to  be  taken 
more  and  more  into  consideration  and  that  both 
theme  and  technique  must  undergo  revision  and 
readjustment. 

The  publication  in  book-form  of  journalistic 
articles  by  highly  organized  publishing  houses 
enjoyed  a  most  ambitious  and  strenuous  season. 
The  authors,  especially  the  most  popular,  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  more  material 
and  so  found  it  convenient  to  compile,  revise,  and 
publish  their  newspaper  contributions.  This  wave 
of  "journalistic  literature"  was  the  revelation  of 
a  delicate  and  wholesome  humor  on  the  part  of 
distinguished  litterateurs;  their  "eolumes"  pos- 
sessed literary  qaulities  of  the  first  order.  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  say  that  this  genre  has  given 
rise  to  the  school  of  contemporary  humor  in  Italy. 
To  mention  a  few  of  these  books,  first  in  order 
come  two  of  Massimo  Bontempelli.  La  donna  del 
Nadir  (Milan)  consists  of  a  potpourri  of  impres- 
sions made  on  current  topics  ranging  anywhere 
from  poker  to  ethics.  His  other  book,  Donna  nel 
sole,  ed  idilli  (Milan),  is  a  collection  of 
sixteen  short  stories  worked  in  delicate  satire 
and  touching  on  the  element  of  mystery  and 
fantasy.  These  articles  were  resuscitated  from  the 
newspaper  files  of  1922-27.  Arturo  Lanocita  in 
hi's  Scrittori  del  tempo  nostro  (Writers  of  To- 
day; Milan)  and  Lucio  D'Ambra  in  Trent'  anni 
di  vita  letieraria  (Thirty  Years  of  Literary  Life; 
Milan),  two  volumes  of  which  were  published 
(La  partenza  a  gonfie  vale  and  II  viaggio  a  furia 
di  remi] ,  present  studies  and  interviews  on  the 
leading  men  of  letters  in  Italy  and  aboard.  Under 
this  category  come  three  books  written  on  Amer- 
ica: Vita  d'&merica  (Life  in  America)  and 
New  York  ciolone  di  gente  (New  York  a  Cyclone 
of  People ) ,  by  Arnaldo  Fraccaroli ;  Scoperta  dell' 
America  cattolica  (Discovery  of  Catholic  Amer- 
ica), by  Silvio  D' Ami  co.  The  title  of  the  last  book, 
taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
at  Chicago,  misleads  as  to  the  content  which  in 
reality  is  a  study  of  the  American  people.  Curi- 
ously enough  both  Fraccaroli  and  D'Amico  were 


play-wrights  and  journalists  and  their  books 
bear  marked  resemblances  both  in  observations 
and  presentation  of  studies.  Both  authors  view 
America  optimistically.  They  have  presented  a 
series  of  pictures  taken  from  life  plus  the  dra- 
matic touch :  a  series  of  short,  swift-moving  one- 
act  episodes  on  the  life,  the  morals,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  American  people, 

September  witnessed  the  passing  of  Italo  Svevo, 
better  known  among  his  friends  by  the  name  of 
Ettore  Schmitt,  paint  merchant  of  Trieste.  (See 
his  Biography.)  His  work  as  a  novelist  was  just 
attracting  universal  criticism  when  death  over- 
took him  in  an  automobile  accident,  thus  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  opportunity  of  defense  of  his 
theses  in  the  analytical  and  psycho-analytical 
novel.  His  work  consists  of  three  novels  only,  yet 
he  had  ushered  in  the  analytical  school  in  Italy, 
and  for  that  matter  anticipated  the  European 
school,  long  before  James  Joyce,  Marcel  Proust, 
and  Valery  Larbaud  attained  fame.  It  suffices  to 
call  t  attention  to  the  act  that  Svevo's  masterful 
novel,  A  Life,  was  published  in  1893  and  Eenility 
in  1898.  Italo  Svevo  waited  a  lifetime  for  the 
laurels  that  went  to  the  others  in  the  field  that 
he  unconsciously  anticipated.  In  1923  he  pub- 
lished the  Conscience  of  Zeno  which  received 
favorable  criticism  in  Italy  but  failed  to  cross 
the  geographical  boundaries  until  James  Joyce, 
his  personal  friend  and  a  resident  of  Trieste, 
Benjamin  Cremieux,  Prezzolini,  and  Larbaud, 
combined  to  focus  the  world's  attention  on  his 
art. 

FICTION.  A  wealth  of  novels  was  published 
during  the  year,  a  record  for  fiction.  With  here 
and  there  a  favor  cast  for  bizarre  themes  the 
public  as  a  whole  leaned  decidedly  toward  the 
old  order  of  fictional  literature  for  spiritual  en- 
joyment. Deledda,  Brocchi,  Vivanti,  Chiesa  were 
responsible  for  the  "best  sellers,"  while  Viani, 
Campanile,  Perri,  Bontempelli  furnished  the 
shocks  and  the  headaches.  The  Nobel  Prize  of 
1926,  awarded  to  Grazia  Deledda,  seems  to  have 
been  a  timely  honor  for  over  a  score  of  years'  toil 
and  productiveness  in  prose  literature.  Her  con- 
tribution in  1928,  11  veccJiio  e  i  fanoiulli  (The 
Old  and  the  Young;  Milan),  is  a  tale  of  country 
folk  molded  out  of  simplicity  and  local  color.  It 
is  representative  of  all  of  Deledda's  "types,"  and 
the  author  seems  to  breathe  into  her  characters 
something  of  her  own  modesty  and  sincerity  of 
purpose.  In  connection  with  this  type  of  regional 
novel,  a  word  could  be  said  with  reference  to 
Marino  Moretti's  recent  book,  II  trono  dei  poveri 
( The  King  of  the  Poor ;  Milan ) .  This  novel  bears 
marked  resemblance  to  Deledda's  simple  treat- 
ment of  subject  matter,  with  exception,  however, 
that  Moretti  is  the  champion  of  the  destitute  and 
the  helpless  as  against  Deledda's  idealization  of 
the  poor  but  not  helpless.  Virgilio  Brocchi,  who 
for  many  years  has  fondled  the  theme  of  the 
"eternal  triangle,"  whose  whole  output  has  al- 
ways been  reflective  of  optimism,  presents  an- 
other "triangular"  novel  in  two  long  volumes, 
11  sapore  della  rita  (A  Taste  of  Life;  Milan). 
This  time,  however,  Brocchi  has  gone  to  the  op- 
posite of  has  optimism.  Anne  Vivanti  offers  as 
her  annual  novel,  Mea  culpa,  a  pseudo-political 
theme  centring  about  a  girl  Sinn-Feiner  and  an 
Egyptian  patriot — a  love  story  with  a  cinemat- 
ographic setting  that  accounts  for  some  ,of  the 
novel's  popularity.  In  spite  of  a  few  shortcomings 
there  is  always  the  redeeming  side  of  Vivantf  s 
writing:  spontaneity  and  freshness  of  style, 
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"dashing"    episodes,    and    dramatic    situations. 

To  Francesco  Chiesa  go  the  highest  honors  for 
the  dozen  or  so  "prize  novels"  of  the  year  (not 
without  some  differences  of  opinions  in  the  liter- 
ary circles)  for  his  novel,  Villadorna  (Milan), 
winning  the  Mondadori  Academy  Prize  of  10,000 
lire.  Francesco  Chiesa's  meteoric  rise  in  popular- 
ity was  contingent  almost  exclusively  on  the 
merits  of  Villadorna  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  not 
a  few  of  his  previous  creations  are  known  uni- 
versally in  translations  (see  Romantic  Review 
vol.  xx,  No.  1).  The  novel  is  a  bucolic  tale  em- 
bracing a  brief  episode  in  the  life  of  a  few  beings, 
— an  idyll  in  prose  suggestive  of  the  serenity 
found  in  Vergilian  poetry.  Francesco  Chiesa  has 
expressed  himself  here  in  the  Manzonian  creed: 
the  individual  is  to  serve  and  not  to  enjoy;  he 
is  to  preoccupy  himself  in  aiding  the  afflicted; 
he  is  to  withdraw  from  materialistic  cupidity  and 
turn  to  religion  and  meditation. 

To  Bianca  de  Mai  went  the  prize  of  the  Trenta 
(thirty  leading  publishers*  prize)  for  her  novel 
Pagare  e  tacere  (Pay  the  Penalty  in  Silence; 
Milan),  a  masterful  characterization  of  the 
heroine  of  the  novel,  Theresa  Bardi.  The  creation 
is  recommendable  for  its  sound  structure,  its 
well-worked  details,  and  its  keen  penetration  in 
humanity.  Giuseppe  Fanciulli  wrote  the  best 
novel  of  the  year  for  youths,  Fiore  (Florence), 
receiving  the  Bempored  Prize. 

Pitted  against  the  foregoing  novelists  of  the 
conventional  order,  more  or  less,  may  be  con- 
sidered Lorenzo  Viani,  litterateur  and  jack-of- 
all-trades  (barber,  poet,  painter),  who  presents 
an  enigma  in  the  literary  output  of  1928  in  his 
novel,  sans  mSthode  et  sans  forme,  Angio,  uomo 
d'acgim  (Angi6,  Man  of  the  Seas;  Milan)  in 
which  myriads  of  sea  people  pass  in  display  be- 
fore our  eyes;  their  salient  characteristics 
sharply  outlined:  brutality,  superstition,  affec- 
tion, hatred.  Another  puzzling  author  is  Achille 
Campanile,  who  during  the  year  threw  Italian 
critics  into  confusion  with  respect  to  his  two 
books  published  recently.  Although  a  few  com- 
mend his  humoristic  novels,  the  usual  run  of  ad- 
jectives from  the  critics'  mouths  had  an  unsa- 
vory sound.  The  public,  however,  quickly  pur- 
chased fifty  thousand  copies  of  his  first  novel,  Ma 
chc  cosa  e  quest  'amoref  (What  Is  This  Thing 
Called  Love?;  Milan).  His  second  novel,  Se  la 
luna  mi  porta  fortuna  (If  the  Moon  Brings  me 
Luck;  Milan),  abounds  in  comic  situations  and 
libertine  observations.  Francesco  Perri's  Emi~ 
granti  (Milan)  was  another  novel  that  comes 
under  no  particular  category  or  school.  It  re- 
ceived a  prize  of  10,000  lire  from  the  Mondadori 
Academy.  The  story  of  the  return  of  the  emi- 
grants is  kept  at  a  point  of  incandescence  from 
cover  to  cover,  teeming  with  effusions  and  ex- 
travagant emotions.  Withal,  it  carries  an  under- 
tone of  fatality. 

For  a  study  on  the  trend  of  the  contemporary 
novel,  Giacorno  Antonino's  II  roman&o  contemtpo- 
raneo  in  Italia  (Aquila)  should  be  read,  discuss- 
ing, as  it  does,  Panzini,  Deledda,  Pirandello,  De 
Roberto,  Mario  Puccini,  Rosso  di  San  Secondo, 
Vergani.  Saponari,  and  minor  novelists.  The  stud- 
ies are  intentionally  informative  rather  than 
critical.  The  conclusion,  although  giving  an  ac- 
curate resume  as  to  the  merits  of  the  contempo- 
rary novel,  is  pessimistic  and  negative  with  re- 
gard to  the  future. 

SHORT  STOEBBS.  Thre^  volumes  of  abort  stories 
were  especially  popular  during  the  yeftjv  &<*  don- 


na nel  sole  e  altri  idilli,  a  collection  of  sixteen 
short  stories,  has  been  discussed  above  in  the 
paragraph  on  journalistic  literature.  Guido 
Milanese's  Quando  la  terra  era  grande  (When  the 
Earth  Was  Large;  Milan)  includes  stories  based 
on  the  reminiscences  of  the  author's  service  in 
the  navy.  While  they  lack  plots  of  palpitating 
interest  (a  few  chapters  are  travelogues),  they 
possess  by  contrast  abundant  humor.  At  time's 
the  prose  is  so  delicately  worked  out  that  it  reads 
like  poetry.  From  the  prolific  pen  of  Luciano 
Zuceoli  came  I  ragaszi  se  nc  vanno  (The  Children 
Scamper  Away,  a  novelette;  Milan),  together 
with  five  short  stories  (a  few  are  reprints).  I 
ragazzi  se  ne  vanno  offers  a  psychological  study 
on  the  naivete  and  the  innocence  of  adolescence. 
The  rest  of  the  stories  in  this  volume  are  de- 
lightful for  their  originality  of  theme  and  for 
their  sparkling  style.  Giuseppe  Morpurgo,  novel- 
ist and  short-story  writer,  published  Le  piu  ~belle 
novelle  italiane  dai  sette  Savii  a  Pirandello 
(Milan),  containing  a  selection  of  short  stories 
representative  of  every  century  of  Italian  litera- 
ture. Yet  the  volume  makes  a  useful  handbook 
with  notes  and  comments  on  the  writings  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Italian  novellieri. 

THEATRE.  The  activity  revolving  about  the  the- 
atrical crisis,  discussed  in  the  introductory  para- 
graph, did  not  bring  a  single  outstanding  produc- 
tion. At  best  the  season  has  been  enlivened  by  new 
plays  and  revivals  of  dramatists  of  long  stand- 
ing, Pirandello,  Chiarelli,  Sem  Benelli,  Nicodemi, 
Lopez,  and  others.  In  La  nuova  colonia  (The  New 
Colony:  Florence),  Pirandello  digressed  some- 
what from  the  drama  of  "art  creates  character." 
His  theme  here  was  the  masses  versus  laws  and 
conventions.  The  play  had  the  usual  Pirandellian 
success.  Luigi  Chiarelli,  author  of  The  Mask  and 
the  Face,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  dramatic  sen- 
sation of  the  past  decade,  continues  in  the  theatre 
of  caricature  and  of  the  grotesque  in  Jolly.  Sem 
Benelli,  the  author  of  The  Jest,  found  it  profit- 
able to  revive  his  Ritorna  della  Gorgona,  first 
staged  15  years  previously.  Dario  Nicodemi,  the 
most  successful  of  Italian  producers,  contributed 
as  Ms  play  of  the  year,  La  madonna,  in  no  way  a 
departure  from  his  list  of  good  plays.  It  deals 
with  the  theme  "in  love  with  love**  and  "right 
you  are  if  you  think  so."  Sabatino  Lopez,  author 
of  the  unforgettable  Gli  ultimi  zingari  (The 
Last  of  the  Gypsies— Strolling  players)  contrib- 
uted a  "hit"  in  Siffnora  Rosa,  a  play  spun  on  the 
frailties  of  reality,  heart  beats,  and  intricate 
emotions.  Lopez  continued  in  this  play  his  drama 
of  subtilities  and  reflexes.  Enrico  Corradini,  the 
ultra-nationalist,  waited  two  years  to  see  the 
production  of  his  Giulio  Cesare  published  in 
1926  at  Milan.  Several  gala  performances  of  the 
play  were  given  in  the  open-air  theatre  at  Ta- 
ormina.  Caesar  is  depicted  by  Corradini  as  be- 
ing the  greatest  of  all  heroes,  a  complex  and 
versatile  genius,  little  understood  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Antony  appears  in  this  tragedy  as  an  op- 
portunist, Cassius  a  resentful  egotist,  and 
Brutus  a  sentimental  nonentity.  Another  histori- 
cal play  (inspired  by  Fascism)  was  G,  Cassi's 
Lyesule  di  San  Oasciano  (The  Exile  of  San  Cas- 
ciano;  Florence)  written  in  commemoration  of 
the  fourth  centenary  after  the  death  of  NicolO 
Maehiavelli.  The  play,  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic 
poem,  elaborates  on  the  life  and  the  milieu  of  the 
Florentine  Secretary.  Historically  the  poem  of- 
fers a  re"isuin6  of  the  salient  events  on  the  politi- 
cal aspects  of  Italy  under  the  de*  Medici.  The 
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merits  of  tlie  play  rest  in  the  sympathetic  and 
forceful  characterization  of  the  "Supreme  Poli- 
tician," forerunner  of  modern  nationalism. 

Foreign  plays  and  adaptations  came  for  the 
most  part  via  France  (Rostand,  Bernard,  Guitry, 
Amiel).  Shakespeare,  Ibsen,  Bernard  Shaw  had 
much  popularity.  From  America  Broadway  and 
the  musical  comedy  Rose  Marie  played  to  capac- 
ity audiences. 

A  critical  study  on  the  contemporary  theatre, 
Giuseppe  Ruberti's  Storia  del  teatro  contempor- 
aneo  (Bologna),  appeared  in  three  volumes, 
being  a  critical  survey  of  the  European  drama 
with  particular  study  of  the  Italian  theatre  with 
its  cross-currents  into  the  theatre  throughout  the 
world. 

POETKY.  Of  the  usual  three  or  four  books  of 
poems  published  monthly,  one  especially  stands 
in  relief:  I  canti  dei  goliardi  (Milan)  by  Cor- 
rado  Corradino,  revised  and  rearranged  with  a 
critical  preface  and  exhaustive  bibliography  by 
Francesco  Piceo,  consists  of  ballades  and  rondeaux 
translated  from  poems  and  legends  on  the 
mediaeval  students  .who  followed  a  Bacchic  and 
carnal  philosophy.  Another  book  of  fine  poems, 
II  volto  nemico  (The  Enemy's  Face;  Ancona) 
was  contributed  by  Giorgio  tlmani  who  divides 
his  time  at  present  between  researches  in  biolog- 
ical sciences  and  studies  in  poetry.  The  poems  con- 
tained in  this  volume  are  couched  in  a  philosoph- 
ical vein  and  reflect  the  author's  love  for  na- 
ture. The  structure  for  his  meter  is  disciplined, 
possessing  elementary  melody  but  little  nuance. 
Vincenzo  Gerace  earned  the  title  of  poet  laureate 
for  the  year,  critics  disagreeing,  for  his  La 
fontana,  nella  foresta  (Milan),  a  mixture  of 
lyricism  and  mysticism.  Mention  should  be 
made  of  an  Anthologie  de  la  poesie  italienne 
(Paris) ,  poems  compiled  and  translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Lionello  Fiumi  in  cooperation  with  the 
"italianisants."  Signor  Fiumi,  erstwhile  Italian 
poet  who  resided  in  Paris,  undertook  a  huge  task 
but  certainly  a  very  useful  one  in  the  preparation 
of  this  anthology.  More  literary  ambassadors  of 
this  type  are  needed  to  help  universalize  Italian 
literature.  The  French  press  expressed  gratitude 
for  a  book  that  brings  within  reach  the  best  poems 
of  Italy's  poets  of  the  day. 

For  a  critical  study  of  the  poets  Salvatore  di 
Giacomo,  Trilussa,  Marinetti,  and  Govoni,  Paolo 
Orano's  Contemporanei  (Milan),  dealing  with 
poetry  of  the  dialects  and  poetry  of  the  futurists, 
may  be  read. 

VARIA.  The  Vincenzo  Monti  centenary  celebrated 
during  the  year  was  fruitful  in  studies  and  re- 
searches made  on  the  poet.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  most  important  works  (1927-1928):  Poesie 
with  an  introductory  essay,  notes,  and  comments, 
by  Francesco  Flora  (Florence) ;  Epistolario  di 
Vincenzo  Monti,  a  collection  of  letters  with  notes 
by  Alfredo  Bertoldi  (Florence)  ;  Le  piu  belle 
pagine  di  7.  Monti ,  selected  by  U.  Fracchia 
(Milan) ;  Tragedie,  Poemetti,  Liriche,  compiled 
by  G.  F.  Gobbi  (Milan)  ;  Liriche  scelte,  Cantiche, 
Canti  e  poemi  scelti,  in  three  volumes,  selected 
poems  of  Monti  by  G.  Peppi  (Signorelli)  ;  Gemme 
liriche  e  La  Feroniade,  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  G.  JsTatali  (Palermo) ;  V.  Monti,  la  vita, 
I* opera,  i  tempi  (The  Life,  the  Work,  and  Times 
of  V.  Monti),  by  Enrico  Bevilacqua  (Florence) ; 
La  vita  e  V opera  di  V.  Monti  (The  Life  and 
Works  of  V.  Monti),  by  G.  Bustico  (Treyisini) ; 
V.  Monti  e  Giuseppe  Piazza,  by  Carmelina  Na- 
selli  (Palermo). 


Tolstoi's  centenary  was  celebrated  with  much 
distinction  judging  from  the  ceremonies  through 
Italy.  An  exhaustive  bibliography  was  compiled 
in  connection  with  this  centenary  consisting  of 
over  five  hundred  studies  made  on  the  great 
Russian  by  Italian,  Russian,  French,  German,  and 
English  scholars.  For  the  list  and  other  com- 
ments, see  Fiera  letteraria  in  its  September  is- 
sues. Arturo  Lancellotti  published  Tolstoi  in- 
timo  (Rome).  Professor  E.  Lo  Gatto,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Naples,  published  the  first  of  lour 
volumes  of  the  History  of  Russian  Literature. 
The  volume  published  deals  with  Russian  litera- 
ture from  the  period  of  conversion  to  Christian- 
ity (Eleventh  century)  to  the  reformatory  period 
of  Peter  the  Great  (sixteenth  century).  Profes- 
sor Lo  Gatto  also  published  a  study  of  Russian 
literature  in  the  twentieth  century,  La  lettera- 
tura  ricssa,  secolo  XX  (Home). 

The  editor  Forrniggini  of  Rome  published  an 
Italian  "Who's  Who"  Chi  e?  In  the  notices 
on  the  important  women  the  date  of  birth  is 
omitted  as  a  special  courtesy.  Antonio  Carpi,  the 
blind  twenty-four-year-old  scholar,  made  a  com- 
mendable study  of  the  most  representative  lit- 
terateurs of  modern  times  in  his  book  Rappre- 
sentanti  pin  noti  delta  letteratura  moderna  in- 
cluding such  names  as,  Oriani,  Goethe,  Pirandello, 
Tolstoi,  Tozzi,  France,  Unamuno,  and  others. 
Carpi  had  won  the  esteem  of  the  leading  scholars 
of  Italy  for  his  admirable  interpretation  of  these 
European  men  of  letters.  The  chapters  on  Pi- 
randello and  Goethe  (discussion  of  Faust)  were 
especially  interesting  for  their  lucid  evaluations 
of  the  art  of  these  two  geniuses. 

In  France,  Benjamin  Cremieux  published  what 
appeared  to  be  the  best  foreign  study  on  con- 
temporary Italian  literature,  Panorame  de  la 
letterature  italienne  contemporaine  (Paris).  It 
presents  a  keen  analysis  of  contemporary  culture. 
The  regional  classification  of  the  authors  makes 
an  interesting  outline,  although  it  does  tend  to 
disregard  the  actual  universality  of  some  of  their 
creations. 

See  also  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

ITALIAN  SOMALILAIO),  so-ma'leland. 
A  colony  and  three  protectorates  of  Italy,  mak- 
ing up  the  territory  that  extends  along  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  from  British  Somaliland  and 
Kenya  Colony  to  the  Juba  River.  Area,  approxi- 
mately 405,000  square  miles;  population,  about 
1,000,000  (about  1000  Italians).  The  colony  was 
formerly  known  as  Benadir,  but  the  official  title 
is  now  Italian  Somaliland.  It  extends  from  4°40' 
N.  latitude  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juba  River  and 
is  divided  into  three  administrative  districts. 
Mogadiscio  is  the  capital  with  a  population  of 
about  20,700.  The  three  protectorates  are  the 
Sultanate  of  the  Mijertins,  under  an  Italian  com- 
missioner who  resides  at  Alula;  the  Territory  of 
the  Nogal  between  Cape  Gabbee  and  Cape  Garad ; 
the  Sultanate  of  Obbia,  extending  from  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  colony  of  Benadir  to  Cape 
Gerad,  under  an  Italian  commissioner,  resident 
at  the  capital,  Obbia.  The  chief  occupations  are 
agriculture  and  stock  raising,  the  latter  engag- 
ing about  half  the  population.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  cotton,  amber,  iron,  myrrh,  copper, 
tobacco,  and  grains.  The  principal  imports  are 
cotton  and  cotton  yarn,  textiles,  coffee,  petro- 
leum, rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  fats,  soap,  cereals, 
flour,  and  preserved  products.  The  total  exports 
in  1926  amounted  to  29,031,366  lire;  the  total  im- 
ports, 129,441,852.  The  budget  of  Italian  Soma- 
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liland  for  the  year  1927-28  was  as  follows :  Rev- 
enue proper  of  the  colony,  21,240,000  lire;  State 
contribution,  55,515,250  lire;  extraordinary  rev- 
enue, 3,750,000  lire;  total,  80,505,250  lire.  Civil 
expenditure,  3,750,000  lire;  military,  30,579,100 
lire;  extraordinary  expenditure,  7,649,000  lire; 
total,  80,505,250  lire;  revenue  and  expenditure, 
1928-29,  75,255,250  lire.  The  governor  in  1928 
was  Count  Cesare  de  Veechi  (appointed  in  1923) . 

ITALO-TTJRKISH  TBEATY.  See  AEBITEA- 
TION,  INTERNATIONAL. 

ITALY.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of  south- 
ern Europe,  comprising,  besides  Italy  proper,  the 
islands  of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Elba,  and  some  70 
other  small  islands,  together  with  the  territory 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  acquired  as 
a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  and  ar- 
rangement with  Jugo-Slavia  in  1920.  Capital, 
Rome. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  Italy  be- 
fore the  war  was  110,632  square  miles,  with  a 
total  population  on  Jan.  1,  1915,  of  36,120,118. 
The  area  as  a  result  of  the  survey  made  at  the 
time  of  the  census  of  1921  is  119,710  square 
miles  and  the  population  according  to  that  cen- 
sus, 38,756,433;  estimated  in  1927  at  40,548,683. 
The  movement  of  population  in  1927  was:  Births, 
1,121,072;  deaths,  631,897;  marriages,  296,293 
(1926).  The  total  number  of  emigrants  in  1926 
was  263,810,  of  whom  122,496  went  to  countries 
overseas.  In  1926,  177,619  Italians  returned  to 
Italy,  39,524  coming  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  cities  with  a  population  of  more 
than  175,000  as  estimated  on  Jan.  1.  1926,  were 
as  follows:  Bologna,  227,447;  Catania,  263,030; 
Florence,  265,799;  Genoa,  333,320;  Messina,  187,- 
996;  Milan,  879,424;  Naples,  852,362;  Palermo, 
419,153;  Rome,  758,569;  Turin,  520,164;  Trieste, 
242,059;  and  Venice,  203,665. 

EDUCATION.  The  latest  figures  available  on  edu- 
cation in  the  primary  schools  were  those  for 
1924-25,  when  there  were  3,644,606  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  public  elementary  schools.  In  other 
institutions  of  all  grades,  other  than  infant 
schools,  there  were  about  525,000  pupils  enrolled. 
In  the  infant  schools  (5828)  there  were  27,192 
children.  In  1928  there  were  25  universities,  in- 
cluding four  which  were  free,  besides  university 
courses  given  in  certain  lyceums.  There  were,  in 
addition,  several  institutions  of  university  rank, 
namely,  the  Institute  of  Higher  Education  at 
Florence,  the  Royal  Scientific  and  Literary 
Academy  at  Milan,  and  the  Higher  Technical 
Institute  of  Milan.  There  are  higher  institutions 
for  commercial  education  at  Rome  and  other 
cities;  also  higher  schools  for  agriculture  and 
engineering,  and  various  schools  for  technical 
education. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  Of  the  total  area  of  Italy, 
32,761,000  acres,  or  43  per  cent,  were  under  crops 
in  1926,  16,864,000  acres  under  permanent 
meadow  and  pasture,  5,299,000  acres  in  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  12,285,000  acres  in  woods  and  forests, 
3,091,000  acres  were  uncultivated  productive 
land,  and  the  remainder  unproductive  land.  In 
1927  increased  efforts  were  directed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  improving  agricultural  methods 
and  increasing  crops,  especially  wheat.  This  so- 
called  "Battle  for  Grain"  had  for  its  object  the 
reduction  of  cereal  imports  by  better  culture, 
and  also  by  substituting  in  consumption  rice  and 
other  articles  produced  in  large  quantities  in 
Italy.  The  Government  rendered  assistance  "by 
premiums  upon  crops,  loans  at  low  rates  of  in- 


terest, postponement  of  taxes,  and  sale  of  fer- 
tilizers at  fixed  prices,  which  broke  the  monop- 
oly existing  in  the  fertilizer  industry.  Instruction 
was  also  given  in  more  scientific  methods  of 
operation.  The  crops  of  1927,  however,  because 
of  very  adverse  weather  conditions,  were  in  gen- 
eral inferior  to  those  of  recent  years,  especially 
as  compared  with  the  exceptional  figures  of 

1926.  Rice  and  fruits  were  the  only  important 
products   showing  increased  yields. 

CROPS:   AREA  AND  PRODUCTION 

Production  (thousands 
Area  (thousands       of  units — bushels, 
Crop  of  (icres)  except  as  in- 

dicated) 
1926          1927  1926  1927 

Wheat     12,146      12,320      220,642      195,808 

Rye     299  307          6,496         "5,937 

Barley     587  583        11,023  9,443 

Oats      1,231       .1,203        40,648        30,720 

Corn     3,769        3,755      118,090        87,378 

Rice      366  351        B3,314        34,102 

Potatoes      871  874        84,913        71,476 

Sugar  beets   ...         197  219          2,297°       2,026° 

Olive  orchards  .  5,670  6  5,668  b  49,106  °  39,110  c 
Grapevines  . . .  10,601  b  10,574  6  979,440  *  941,769  d 

a  Unit,  metric  ton.  *  Includes  land  carrying  also  one 
or  more  other  crops.  c  Unit,  gallon  of  oil.  d  Unit,  gallon 
of  wine. 

According  to  the  industrial  census  of  Oct,  15, 

1927,  there  were  in  Italy  728,150  establishments 
employing  3,965,500  employees.  The  number  of 
employees  by  principal  industries  was  as  follows: 
Textiles,  636,687 ;  transport  and  communications, 
514,729;    clothing,  490,789;    machinery  and  re- 
lated   industries,    468,699;    foodstuffs,    339,520; 
construction,  328,734;  lumber  and  woodworking, 
284,931. 

The  total  value  of  mineral  production,  proper, 
in  Italy  in  1926  was  $29,773,000.  The  value  of  the 
principal  metallurgical  and  mineral  products  in 
that  year  was  as  follows :  Pig  iron,  $14,383,000 ; 
crude  steel,  $61,286,000;  coke,  $7,031,000;  mer- 
cury, $3,639,000;  lead,  $3,685,000. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Italian  Government  was  launch- 
ing an  extensive  scheme  having  for  its  prime  ob- 
jects the  increase  of  population  and  the  improve- 
ment of  economic  and  agricultural  conditions  in 
the  country.  It  recommended  the  increase  of  na- 
tive population  by  approximately  10,000,000  in 
order  to-  give  the  country  a  domestic  consuming 
public  great  enough  to  make  profitable  all  kinds 
of  domestic  industrial  production ;  and,  by  bring- 
ing under  cultivation — forcibly  if  necessary — all 
the  potentially  agricultural  land  of  the  country, 
to  render  the  nation  independent  of  the  import  of 
staple  food  supplies.  At  the  same  time  it  aimed 
to  supply  agrarian  employment  for  a  large  part 
of  the  people  overcrowded  and  underemployed  in 
the  urban  centres,  and  to  supply  foodstuffs  and 
employment  for  the  increasing  population.  An 
important  though  subsidiary  phase  of  the  plan,  it 
was  hoped,  would  be  the  practical  elimination  of 
unemployment  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
while  the  improvements  are  being  carried  out. 
The  programme  was  expected  to  cost  $392,250,- 
000  and  to  require  fourteen  years  to  carry  out. 

COMMERCE.  Although,  the  paper  currency  value 
of  both,  imports  and  exports  registered  a  decline 
in  1927  when  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
values  expressed  in  dollars,  as  a  result  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  lire,  were  considerably  higher 
in  both  cases  with  $1,051,055,000  for  imports  and 
$805,723,000  for  exports.  The  import  excess  was 
$245,332.000,  as  compared  with  $280,638,000  in 
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1926.  Export  values  (in  dollars)  were  the  highest 
ever  attained,  and  imports  the  highest  since 
1920.  The  Government  increased  its  efforts  to 
improve  the  trade  balance  by  endeavoring  in 
every  way  to  decrease  imports,  especially  of  lux- 
ury articles  or  goods  which  could  be  produced 
advantageously  in  the  country  itself,  and  to  in- 
crease domestic  production.  Eedoubled  efforts 
were  made  to  expand  the  hydro-electric  indus- 
try, thus  reducing  the  import  requirements  of 
coal. 

For  some  years  the  United  States  had  been  the 
leading  country  in  the  import  trade  of  Italy.  In 
1927  it  furnished  $204,252,000  worth  of  goods,  or 
approximately  19  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 
Germany  held  second  place,  furnishing  about  10 
per  cent,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
British  India.  Germany,  which  for  some  years 
had  held  first  place  in  tke  export  trade  of  Italy, 
took  in  1927  about  14  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
next  most  important  market  was  the  United 
States  with  about  10  per  cent,  followed  by  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Argentina.  The 
articles  making  up  the  bulk  of  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  were  grain,  cotton,  petroleum 
products,  lumber,  metals,  and  coal.  The  articles 
constituting  the  bulk  of  the  export  trade  with  the 
United  States  were  cheese,  nuts,  olive  oil,  fruits, 
tomato  paste,  rayon,  felt  hats,  and  wool.  During 
1928,  foreign  trade  suffered  from  the  high  stabil- 
ization point  of  the  lire.  Imports  increased  and 
exports  decreased,  resulting  in  an  adverse  trade 
balance  of  nearly  7,000,000,000  lire  as  compared 
with  5,000,000,000  in  1927. 

FINANCE.  Preliminary  figures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1927-28  showed  total  receipts  at  19,623,000,- 
000  lire,  as  compared  with  20,979,000,000  lire  for 
1926-27,  a  decrease  of  1,356,000,000  lire.  These 
receipts  were,  however,  some  3,000,000  lire  above 
budget  estimates.  The  Government  announced  a 
surplus  of  revenues  amounting  to  227,000,000 
lire.  Italian  budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1928-29,  according  to  press  articles,  showed  an 
estimated  surplus  of  271,000,000  lire.  The  esti- 
mates for  both  revenues  and  expenditures  in- 
dicated a  considerable  reduction  from  the  esti- 
mates of  the  1927-28  period  and  a  still  greater 
decline  from  the  actual  returns  for  the  1926— 
27  period.  The  estimates  for  1928-29  placed  rev- 
enues at  17,643,000,000  lire  and  expenditures  at 
17,372,000,000  lire,  whereas  the  corresponding 
estimates  for  the  1927-28  period  were  19,513,000,- 
000  lire  and  18,747,000,000  lire,  respectively. 
The  final  returns  for  the  1926-27  fiscal  year 
were:  Effective  revenues,  21,450,000,000  lire;  ef- 
fective expenditures,  21,014,000,000  lire.  The  pub- 
lic debt  at  the  close  of  1928  was  86,500,000,000 
lire. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Most  of  the  railways  in 
Italy  are  controlled  and  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  Oct.  1,  1927,  the  total  length  of  the 
network  of  State  railways  was  10,300  miles;  356 
miles  of  railway  were  in  course  of  construction; 
775  miles  of  electrified  line  were  in  operation; 
and  215  miles  were  in  the  course  of  being  trans- 
formed for  operation  by  electricity.  In  addition, 
in  1926,  there  were  3055  miles  owned  by  private 
companies,  most  of  these  being  local  lines  of 
minor  character.  There  was  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  train  mileage  during  the  fiscal  year 
1926-27  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  as  re- 
gards both  passenger  and  freight  trains.  Volume 
of  traffic  and  gross  receipts  had  increased  mark- 
edly in  recent  years. 


STATISTICS       OF       GOVERNMENT       RAILWAYS, 
YEARS  ENDED  JUNE   30 


Length  of  line   
Locomotives     , 

miles  .  . 
.  .  .number.  . 
do  ... 

1926 
10,251 
7,035 
9,511 
154,558 
113,570 
65,275 
8,022 
37,975 
4,865  ° 
1,639 
3,159 

191 

1927 
10,303  « 
6,893  * 
8,964* 
351,382" 
117,630 
64,982 
7,692 
40,427 
5,092  o 
1,652 
3,190 

222 

dn.  .  . 

Passengers    carried    .  .thousands.  . 
Freight  carried  &   .1000  metric  tons 
Ton-miles    millions  .  . 

Train  -miles          .  .  •>       fh  on  sand  a.  . 

Gross   receipts    .  .  .1,0 
Passenger    service 
Freight     service  .  .  . 
Gross  receipts,  equiv- 
alent $1,000,000 

00,000  lire.  . 
do  

do  

"Dec.   31. 

ft  Not  including  livestock. 

c  Including  miscellaneous  receipts  not  shown  sepa- 
rately. 

A  new  high  record  was  established  in  1927  in 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  ocean-going  vessels 
(except  sailing  ships)  calling  at,  and  the  cargo 
loaded  and  discharged  in,  the  ports  of  Italy. 
However,  the  number  of  passengers  both  embark- 
ing and  disembarking  in  Italian  ports  under- 
went a  decline  from  the  high  level  recorded  in 
1926.  There  were  in  1926  237,987  vessels  of  63,- 
552,570  tons  entered  the  ports  of  Italy  in  the 
foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  238,055  vessels 
of  63,644,516  tons  cleared. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY.  Liability  to  military  service 
beginning  at  the  age  of  20  and  lasting  for  19 
years  is  compulsory  and  universal.  The  strength 
of  the  active  army  in  1927  was  17,684  officers  and 
283,200  men.  See  MILITARY  PEOGEESS. 

The  accompanying  table  from  the  Statesman's 
Tear  Book  for  1928  shows  the  classification  of 
the  navy  in  1926  and  1927. 

'Completed  at 

end  of 
1926     1927 

Battleships   &  5 

Battleships  for  Coast  Defense    1 

Armored   cruisers    3  3 

Light  cruisers   9  9 

Flotilla  leaders  and  destroyers    65          73 

Torpedo  boats   58          55 

Submarines     42          4£ 

See  NAVAL  PROGEESS. 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  power  is  vested  under 
the  constitution  in  the  King,  who  acts  through  a 
responsible  ministry,  and  legislative  power  in  the 
King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two 
chambers:  a  Senate,  which  on  Jan.  1,  1927,  had 
373  senators  and  10  members  of  the  royal  family, 
and  a  chamber  of  deputies,  with  535  members. 
(See  below.)  The  King  in  1928  was  Victor  Em- 
manuel III,  born  Nov.  11,  1869,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  Humbert  I,  July  29,  1900.  The  cabinet 
was  composed  as  follows:  Head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Prime  Minister,  Secretary  of  State,  For- 
eign Affairs,  Interior,  War,  Marine,  Aeronautics, 
Corporations,  Benito  Mussolini;  Colonies,  Luigi 
Federzoni;  Justice,  Alfredo  Roceo;  Finance, 
Count  Volpi;  Public  Instruction,  Pietro  Fedele; 
Public  Works,  Giovanni  Giuriati ;  National  Econ- 
omy, Giuseppe  Belluzzo;  Communications,  Cos- 
tanzo  Ciano.  On  December  18,  Mussolini  as- 
sumed the  portfolio  of  Colonies  on  the  resignation 
of  Luigi  Federzoni. 

HISTOBY 

The  year  for  Italy  was  marked  by  internal  re- 
form and  a  comparatively  quiet"  year  in  external 
affairs.  The  vexing  problem  of  Tyrol  is  discussed 
under  AUSTRIA,  History.  The  outstanding  event 
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in  internal  affairs  was  the  virtual  abolition  of 
parliamentary  government  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  control  by  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Fascists.  The  first  step  was  the  approval  by  the 
cabinet  of  a  measure  on  February  20,  reducing 
the  number  of  members  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  from  535  to  400.  The  candidates  were  to 
be  selected  by  the  associations  of  employers  and 
employees  and  then  submitted  to  the  Grand 
Council.  From  the  list,  which  was  to  include 
about  800  names,  the  Grand  Council  was  to  select 
350  members  and  add  fifty  more  from  the  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  country,  who, 
of  course,  must  be  ardent  advocates  of  Fascism. 

The  power  of  the  Grand  Council  to  select  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  in- 
terpreted in  many  quarters  as  meaning  that  it 
also  had  the  power  to  select  a  successor  to  Mus- 
solini, when  he  should  step  down  from  control  of 
the  Government.  The  list  as  finally  approved 
was  to  be  offered  to  the  electorate,  not  the  old 
electorate  based  on  universal  suffrage,  but  one 
selected  because  of  the  size  of  families,  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid,  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  religious  affiliations.  There  was  to 
be  no  opposition  list  and  the  handpicked  deputies 
must  be  accepted,  or,  if  unsatisfactory,  certain 
changes  may  be  made  if  the  Grand  Council  so 
wills  it. 

Thus  passed  in  Italy  the  entire  principle  of 
free  government  and  untrammeled  elections.  Mus- 
solini, in  defense  of  the  new  system,  declared 
that  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  was 
extremely  defective  and  the  leadership  of  a 
chosen  few  must  be  substituted  for  it.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  was  not  changed,  very  much 
although  provision  was  made  for  the  inclusion  of 
some  of  the  leaders  of  Fascism.  The  new  electoral 
law  was  promulgated  on  March  17,  and  later 
adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the  legislature. 

Besides  the  cabinet  change  noted  above  under 
Government,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Count 
Volpi  resigned  as  Minister  of  Finance  and  Pietro 
Fedele  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Count 
Volpi  was  succeeded  by  Senator  Antonio  Mosconi 
and  Signor  Fedele  by  Giuseppe  Belluzzo,  Min- 
ister of  National  Economy.  Signor  Belluzzo,  in 
turn,  was  succeeded  by  Alessandro  Martelli.  Al- 
though no  reason  was  allowed  to  filter  through 
the  press  censor,  it  was  felt  in  many  quarters 
that  these  cabinet  changes  resulted .  from  either 
fundamental  disagreement  with  the  Duce  or  from 
his  desire  to  place  younger  men  in  office. 

The  final  step  in  making  the  Grand  Council  of 
the  Fascist  party  "the  Government"  of  Italy  .oc- 
curred in  the  fall.  On  September  20,  the  Council 
approved  a  measure  incorporating  itself  in  the 
National  Government.  Summed  up  very  briefly 
the  work  of  the  council  under  this  law  was  to 
select  the  candidates  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
as  mentioned  above,  provide  for  the  successor  to 
Mussolini,  and  nominate  all  the  members  of  the 
Government  at  home  and  abroad.  It  thus  acts  as 
a  unifying  force  in  all  the  branches  of  government 
and  remains  the  head  of  the  Fascist  party  at  the 
same  time.  The  Grand  Council  was  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion placing  it  above  the  ordinary  control  o£  the 
State  and  was  to  hold  secret  meetings. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  November 
15  and  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  December 
8.  This  was  the  last  act  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  which  had  been  elected  in  1924  on  the 
basis  of  universal  suffrage.  The  next  chamber,  to 
be  elected  early  in  1929,  was  to  be;,  selected  in 


accordance  with  the  new  electoral  law  described 
above.  Thus  did  Mussolini  and  the  Grand  Council, 
which,  after  all,  was  his  tool,  fasten  the  grip  oi 
Fascism  tighter  around  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  Italy.  One  evidence  of  the  strength  of  this 
grip  was  the  reports  current  throughout  the  year 
that  the  Mafia  and  Vanditti  societies  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  had  been  completely  wiped  out  dur- 
ing the  year.  Whether  this  was  actually  true  or 
whether  it  was  only  another  rumor  which  had 
been  circulated  for  several  decades,,  time  alone 
can  tell. 

IVORY  COAST.  A  French  colony,  forming  a 
constituent  part  of  the  government-general  of 
French  West  Africa,  situated  between  Liberia 
and  the  British  Gold  Coast.  Area,  about  121,976 
square  miles;  population,  estimated  in  1926  at 
1,724,545,  of  whom  1614  were  Europeans.  Binger- 
ville  is  the  capital  and  has  a  European  popula- 
tion of  about  94.  The  principal  commercial  prod- 
ucts are  mahogany,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  cacao, 
dried  and  smoked  fish,  cotton,  and  rubber.  Some 
gold  has  been  found.  In  1926  the  imports  amount- 
ed to  181,580,971  francs  and  the  exports  to  213,- 
819,198  francs.  The  budget  of  the  colony  for 
1927  was  fixed  at  43,668,700  francs.  The  'ports 
of  the  colony  are  visited  by  the  vessels  of  several 
British,  French,  and  Belgian  steamship  com- 
panies. 

JACQUES,  zhaks,  GEN.  BARON  ALPHONSE  DB 
DIXMUBE.  Belgian  soldier,  died  at  Brussels, 
November  24,  He  was  born  at  Stavelock,  in  1858, 
and  entered  the  Belgian  national  military  school 
in  1876.  Entering  the  army,  he  fought  in  the 
Congo  in  the  early  nineties,  against  Arab  slave 
dealers.  During  the  opening  battle  of  the  World 
War,  at  Liege,  1914,  General  Jacques  commanded 
the  Twelfth  Regiment,  one  of  the  famous  units  of 
the  Belgian  Army.  He  was  subsequently  appoint- 
ed commander  of  the  Third  Division,  and  after 
the  war  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Belgian 
Army.  He  accompanied  King  Albert  on  his  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  1919,  returning  in  1921 
as  guest  of  honor  at  the  American  Legion's  third 
annual  convention,  at  Kansas  City.  General 
Jacques  received  seventeen  military  decorations, 
including  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leo- 
pold I. 

JAMAICA.  A  colony  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
sisting of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  the  fol- 
lowing dependencies:  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands; 
Cayman  Islands;  Morant  Cays;  and  Pedro  Cays. 
Area  of  Jamaica,  4450  square  miles;  of  the  de- 
pendencies. 224  square  miles.  Population  of  Ja- 
maica, according  to  the  census  of  1921,  858,- 
118,  including  660,420  blacks,  157,223  colored; 
14,476  whites;  18.610  East  Indians;  and  3696 
Chinese;  estimated  population  at  the  end  of 
1926,  936,927.  The  movement  of  population  in 
1926  was:  Births,  35,784;  deaths,  19,072;  mar- 
riages, 3981.  Kingston,  the  capital,  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  62,707  at  the  census  of  1921.  In  1926 
there  were  672  public  elementary  schools,  with 
122,337  pupils  enrolled  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  75,063.  In  1926-27  the  acreage  under 
cultivation  was  1,129,046  acres,  apportioned  as 
follows:  wnder  tillage  288,386;  pasture,  840,- 
660;  sugar-cane,  52,676;  coffee,  21,726;  bananas, 
89,708;  coconuts,  32,7 SO;  cocoa,  4407;  ground 
provisions,  54,942;  mixed  cultivation,  29,559; 
cniinen  grass,  92,525;  commons,  748,135.  The 
fivestock  included  139,382  cattle  and  5064  sheep. 
IB  1926~$7  the  imports  were  valued  at  £5,635,- 
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342  and  the  exports  at  £4,258,991.  Chief  among 
the  exports  were  bananas,  sugar,  rum,  coconuts, 
coffee,  logwood  extracts,  cocoa,  and  logwood; 
among  the  imports,  flour,  cotton  goods,  and  fish. 
Aside  from  an  electric  railway  in  Kingston,  the 
only  rail  transportation  on  the  island  is  the 
Jamaica  Government  Railway,  with  a  length  of 
210  miles.  Revenue  in  1926-27,  £2,147,042;  ex- 
penditure, £2,046,205;  public  debt,  £4,671,640. 
The  Governor  in  1928  was  Sir  R.  E.  Stubbs  who 
was  appointed  in  1925  and  assumed  office  April 
27,  1926. 

JANACEK,  LEOS.  A  Czech  composer,  died  at 
Mahrisch-Ostrau,  August  12.  He  was  born  at 
Hukvaldy,  Moravia,  July  3,  1854,  and  received 
his  musical  education  at  the  Organ  School  in 
Prague  and  at  the  conservatories  of  Leipzig  and 
Vienna.  After  unsuccessful  efforts  to  win  repu- 
tation as  a  piano  virtuoso,  he  settled,  in  1881, 
in  Brtinn  as  conductor  for  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  In  the  same  year  he  opened  there  his 
private  Brtinner  Orgelschule  and  in  a  short  time 
he  was  recognized  as  a  teacher  and  choral  con- 
ductor of  exceptional  ability.  In  1885  he  wrote 
his  first  opera,  Jarka,  but  was  unable  to  secure 
its  performance.  Discouraged,  he  turned  to  the 
composition  of  choral  works  which  immediately 
found  great  favor  with  his  countrymen,  who 
proclaimed  him  the  foremost  contemporary  na- 
tional composer.  For  almost  twenty  years  he 
made  no  further  attempts  at  opera,  until  the 
very  effective  text  of  Jenufa  aroused  his  interest. 
However,  the  premiere  of  this  work  at  Brtinn, 
in  1904,  passed  almost  unnoticed  and  during  the 
next  twelve  years  only  sporadic  performances  on 
provincial  stages  can  be  recorded.  But  when 
Jenufa  was  heard  at  Prague,  in  1916,  it  scored 
an  overwhelming  success,  so  that  from  then  on 
the  composer  devoted  his  energy  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  stage.  Of  the  operas  that  followed 
in  rapid  succession,  the  most  successful  are  The 
Adventures  of  Mr.  Broucek  (Prague,  1920),  Fate 
(Briinn,  1921),  Katya  Kalanowna  (Brunn, 
1922) ,  The  Sly  Little  Vixen  (Brunn,  1925,  award- 
ed the  State  Prize  of  the  Czechoslavic  Repub- 
lic), and  The  Makropoulos  Case  (Prague,  1926). 
Shortly  before  his  death  the  composer  completed 
his  last  opera,  The  House  of  the  Dead,  which  had 
not  been  produced  up  to  1928.  Through  the 
influence  of  Jeritza,  Jenufa  was  produced  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  (Dec.  6,  1924),  but 
disappeared  from  the  repertory  after  a  few  repe- 
titions. The  reason  Janacek's  operas  have  not 
gained  a  foothold  outside  of  Czechoslovakia  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  librettos  deal 
almost  exclusively  with  local  peasant  life,  and 
the  music  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  overcome 
this  handicap. 

JA3ST  MAYEN",  An  isolated  island  in  the 
Greenland  Sea,  70°  N.,  S°30'  W.,  which  since  1920 
has  been  occupied  by  the  Norwegian  Geophysical 
Institute.  Its  staff "  sends  daily  to  Norway  by 
radio  a  detailed  weather  report,  supplemented 
during  the  fishing  seasons  by  a  similar  report 
from  the  Norwegian  station  of  Mygbutken,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland.  These  reports  are  useful 
in  forecasting  the  violent  storms  on  the  coast  of 
Norway. 

JAPAM".  A  Far  Eastern  empire,  consisting  of 
the  five  main  islands  of  Honshiu  (mainland), 
Shikbko.  Kinshu,  Hokkaido  (Yezo),  and  Formosa 
or  Taiwan;  also  a  number  of  smaller  islands  and 
island  groups  (approximately  4000  islands),  and 
the  peninsula  of  Korea  or  Chosen^  and  Karafuto, 


i.e.  the  southern  half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin. 
Capital,  Tokyo. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  is  given  at  260,707  square 
miles,  made  up  chiefly  as  follows;  Honshiu,  86,- 
775;  Korea,  85,228;  Hokkaido,  30,275;  Kiushm, 
15,588;  Formosa,  13,840;  Karafuto,  13,934;  Shi- 
koko,  7031;  Kurile  or  Chisima  Islands,  6024.  In 
1920  the  total  population  of  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire according  to  the  census  of  that  year  was 
76,988,379,  distributed  chiefly  as  follows:  Hon- 
shiu (Japan  proper),  55,963,053;  Korea  17- 
264,119;  Formosa,  3,655,308;  Karafuto,  105^- 
899.  The  population  of  Japan  proper,  according 
to  the  census  of  1925,  was  placed  at  59,736,822. 
The  movement  of  population  in  1926  was:  Births* 
2,104,405;  deaths,  1,160,734;  marriages,  502,847; 
divorces,  50,119.  The  population  of  the  principal 
cities  at  the  census  of  1925  was:  Tokyo,  1,995,- 
303;  Osaka,  2,114,809;  Kobe,  644,212;  Kyoto, 
679,976;  Nagoya,  768,560;  Yokohama,  the  port 
of  Tokyo,  405,888;  Nagasaki,  189,071;  and  Hiro- 
shima, 195,731.  On  Apr.  1,  1927,  nine  towns  and 
villages  adjacent  to  Yokohama,  containing  a 
total  population  of  112,204,  were  incorporated 
in  the  city  of  Yokohama,  thus  making  the  popu- 
lation of  that  city  518,092.  Among  the  towns  in- 
cluded were  two  of  considerable  importance  — 
Tsurumi,  with  a  population  of  53,135,  and  Hodo- 
gaya,  with  28,570, 

EDUCATION.  An  elementary  school  course  of  six 
years  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
14.  In  1924-25  there  were  9,188,355  attending 
elementary  schools,  559,882  secondary  schools, 
1,025,544  preparatory  technical  schools,  48,492 
special  schools,  41,436  normal  schools,  213,638 
technical  schools,  and  42,692  universities.  There 
were  242,812  in  schools  of  miscellaneous  grades. 
Japan  has  five  Imperial  universities  and  26 
other  institutions  of  university  rank. 

CHOPS:  ABE  A  AND  PBODUCTION,   1926-1927 

Production  (thousands 
Area  (thousands       of  units  —  bushels 
Crop  of  acres')  except  as  in-' 

dicated") 

1Q26      1927          1926  1927 

Wheat    .........   1,146     1,159       28,430          29,248 

Barley      .....  ...    2,431     2,343        88,078  71,559 

Oats     .  .  ........       269       ____        10,764         ...... 

Bice   ...........    7,740     7,777     492,§05        550,175 

Tea     ...........       109         106        79,862  a        81,479  « 

Tobacco     .......         91  91     132,278  *     147,986  « 

a  Unit,  pound. 


,  ETC.  In  1926  there  were  in  Japan, 
out  of  a  total  area  of  94,289,000  acres,  7,269,000 
acres  of  rice  fields,  6,765,000  acres  of  upland 
farms,  4,099,000  acres  of  moors  and  pastures,  and 
20,980,000  acres  of  forests.  Agricultural  condi- 
tions were  more  favorable  in  1927  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  rice  crop,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, was  officially  estimated  at  317,952,000 
bushels  of  brown  rice  (550,175,000  bushels  of 
rough  rice),  an  increase  of  11.7  per  cent  com- 
pared with  1926,  and  the  largest  crop  since  1920. 
Under  normal  conditions  large  crops  in  Japan 
tend  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  land- 
lords and  farmers  who  constitute  approximately 
one-half  of  the  total  population.  Eeturns  from 
agriculture  in  1927  were  greatly  reduced,  how- 
ever, as  farmers  had  difficulty  in  financing  their 
crops  because  of  a  bank  crisis  and  were  forced  to 
sell  at  low  prices.  The  price  of  rice  fell  to  the 
lowest  point  recorded  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  situation,  the  Gov- 
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eminent  purchased  5,120,000  bushels  of  the  1927 
crop. 

The  production  of  silk  cocoons  in  1927  was  753, 
309,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  over 
1926.  The  value  of  cocoons  declined  about  24.1  per 
cent  because  of  the  financial  situation  and  the  fall 
in  the  market  price  of  raw  silk.  On  Dec.  31,  1926, 
there  were  in  Japan  1,465,000  cattle,  621,000 
swine,  18,000  sheep,  179,000  goats,  and  1,444,000 
horses. 

While  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  had  been 
known  to  the  Japanese  and  worked  by  them  for 
centuries,  the  only  mineral  substances  of  material 
importance  at  the  present  time  are  coal  and 
copper.  The  production  of  gold  in  1927  was 
299,569  troy  ounces;  silver,  4,344,000  troy 
ounces;  copper  (1926),  67,365  metric  tons;  and 
coal,  31,200,000  metric  tons.  The  principal  in- 
dustries of  the  country  are  silk,  cotton,  iron  and 
steel,  dyes  and  chemicals,  and  shipbuilding. 

JAPAN'S   TRADE   IN  PRINCIPAL   COMMODITIES, 

1926-1927 
[In  thousands  of  dollars — 000  omitted] 

1927 

$352,675 
182,322 
66,317 
18,427 
16,478 
14,483 
13,802 
13,736 
12,116 
9,150 
7,890 
7,552 
6,773 
5,728 
5,619 
5,176 
5,S79 
4,972 
197,756 


Item  1926 

EXPORTS 

Raw   silk    $345,005 

Cotton  textiles   195,640 


Silk  textiles 

Cotton   yarn    

Fish    and    shellfish    

Potteries     , 

Knitted  goods    

Sugar,    refined    . 

Coal    

Paper     

G-lass  and  glass  manufactures 

Lumber    

Wheat  flour 

Iron  manufactures    

Waste  and  floss  silk 

Tea   

Machinery    

Beans   and  peas 


62,543 
33,237 
15,217 
15,596 
12,224 
15,995 
14,585 
8,930 
6,725 
8,450 
9,283 
6,107 
7,663 
5,693" 
4,101 
5,143 
All  other    .  T 188,885 


Total 961,022      946,351 


IMPOSTS 

Raw  cotton    

$341,187 

$296,670 

Iron  and  steel    

57,794 

55,347 

.....         48,892 

49,292 

Wool     

40,431 

48,296 

Oil    cake     

58,348 

47,015 

Rice  and  paddy    

23,826 

37,481 

42,521 

37,341 

Sugar,  crude   

39,326 

36,007 

Wheat     

.....         43,873 

25,616 

Beans  and  peas    

28,854 

25,132 

15,267 

20,687 

Wool  textiles   

13,735 

16,464 

Cotton  textiles   

2,955 

3,438 

Mineral   oil    

14,175 

20,094 

Coal    

12,954 

16,857 

Automobiles   and  parts    .  .  . 

7,389 

8,684 

Paper    

9,396 

7,256 

Tobacco  leaf   

3,775 

4,496 

AU  other    

312,720 

278,925 

Total 1,117,418   1,035,098 

COMMERCE.  Japan's  total  foreign  trade  in  1927 
amounted  to  $1,981,448,735,  or  $96,991,086  less 
than  the  1926  figure.  Exports  during  1927  aggre- 
gated $946,350,653,  against  $961,022,109  in  1926, 
while  imports  were  valued  at  $1,035,098,082, 
against  $1,117,417,712  in  1926— thus  developing 
a  decrease  of  7.4  per  cent  in  imports  and  1.5  per 
cent  in  exports  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Taking  into  consideration,  however,  the 
financial  crisis  of  1927,  which  led  to  a  reduction 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  nation,  and  the 
disturbed  conditions  in  China,  which  adversely 
affected  Japan's  exports,  the  decrease  in  trade 
was  surprisingly  slight.  The  adverse  import  bal- 


ance was  reduced  from  $156,395,603  in  1926  to 
$88,747,429  in  1927.  A  compilation  of  Japan's 
total  export  and  import  trade  in  principal  com- 
modities for  the  years  1926  and  1927  is  given 
in  the  preceding  table. 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Japan  during 
1927  was  1.1  per  cent  lower  than  the  1926  figure. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  decreased  2.1  per 
cent,  while  American  imports  increased  0.1  per 
cent.  However,  compared  with  1913,  Japanese 
exports  to  the  United  States  have  quadrupled 
and  Imports  from  the  United  States  have  quin- 
tupled in  value.  Japan's  exports  to  the  United 
States  during  1927  amounted  to  $396,057,022 
against  $404,013,872  in  1926,  and  imports  from 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  $320,000,805  as 
compared  with  $319,687,308  in  1926. 

JAPAN'S    TRADE    WITH    THE    UNITED    STATES, 

BY  COMMODITIES,   1926-1927 
[In  thousands  of  dollars  —  000  omitted] 


lpsjr 

EXPORTS 

Raw   silk    .....................  $333,408  $331,970 

Silk  textiles   ...................  12,343  8T£40 

Waste  silk  and  floss  silk   ........  3,497  2,624 

Potteries     .  .  ...................  6,555  5  816 

Tea      .........................  4,742  4,104 

Toys    .........................  1,797  1,623 

Glass   manufactures    ............  477  1,169 

Paper      .......................  402  494 

Cotton  textiles    .................  282  204 

Chemicals     ....................  4,185  2,261 

AU  other    .....................  36,926  37,152 


Total     404,614  396,057 

IMPORTS 

Raw  cotton    $149,191  $163,193 

Lumber     39,813  33,862 

Iron,   bars,   rods,   etc 14,344.  15,110 

Machinery    19,775  14,778 

Wheat     11,888  8,724 

Automobiles  and  parts  . » 6,159  7,611 

Fertilizers       (amrtiomjium      sulphate 

and  phosphorite    5,700  4,109 

Bice 1,170  4,120 

Paper   . 890  596 

Iron — pig,  ingots,  etc. 7  43 

All   other 70,750  67,855 


Total     ...............  .  ____      319,687     320,001 

GOVEENMENT  BECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES 
[Thousands  of  Jen] 


Ordinary  receipts   ..........  .....  ...... 

Income  tax    ........................ 

Land  and  business  tax    ...........  ... 

Customs      ...  ...................  .... 

Liquors,   sugar,  and  textiles   .......... 

Stamp  receipts    .  .................... 

All   other  taxes    ..........  .....  ...... 

Posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  (gross) 
Monopolies    (net)     ..........  .  ........ 

Other  public   enterprises   ..........  ... 

All   other    ____  .  ...........  .  .......  .  . 

Extraordinary  receipts   ............... 

Ordinary  expenditures   ................. 

Debt  service    ....................... 

Army  and  navy    ......  .  ...........  .  . 

Public    instruction    .................. 

Communications    (gross)    ..........  ... 

All   other    .......................... 

Extraordinary   expenditures    .......... 

Equivalent  ($1000)  at  par: 

Ordinary  receipts   ..............  ... 

Ordinary    expenditures    .........  F  .  . 

Extraordinary  receipts  .  .  ........... 

Extraordinary    expenditures    .  .  ...... 


r, 

stimated 

1,458,151 

224,160 

^.17,906 

127,413 

348,954 

81,469 

64,824 

240,549 

160,508 

62,725 

29t646 

300,818 

1,184,526 

290,336 

309,592 

119,218 

279^79 

185,801 

574,444 

726,888 
590,486 
149,9  5$ 
286,360 


FINANCE.  In  the  absence  of  a  budget  law  the 
1  927-28  budget,  providing  for  a  total  expenditure 
of  1,730,000,000  yen,  was  to  be  in  force  for  the 
fiscal  year  1928-29,  with  a  supplementary  budget 
of  18,000,000  yen  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
Emperor's  coronation.  Japan's  national  debt  in- 
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creased  about  4  per  cent  during  1927,  entirely  in 
internal  debt.  The  total  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1927, 
was  5,362,011,000  yen  (equivalent  at  par  to  $2,- 
672,962,000). 

The  table  on  page  373,  from  the  Commerce 
Year  Book  for  1928,  gives  the  items  of  the  1927- 
28  budget,  which  were  to  be  carried  over  into 
1928-29. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1927  the  Japanese  mer- 
chant marine  comprised  2035  vessels  of  4,033,304 
gross  tons.  In  the  same  year  17,025  vessels  of  49,- 
312,000  net  registered  tons  entered  the  ports  of 
Japan  and  17,031  vessels  of  49,811,000  tons 
cleared. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  ended  Mar,  31,  1927, 
the  Imperial  Government  Hallways  of  Japan 
owned  8008  miles  of  main  line,  branches,  and 
sidings,  an  increase  of  171  miles  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  Operating  revenue  amounted  to  475,325,- 
287  yen;  other  revenue,  11,700,130  yen;  operating 
expenses,  276,674,159  yen.  The  equipment  in  op- 
eration at  the  close  of  the  year  comprised  3965 
locomotives,  10,058  passenger  cars,  and  61,897 
freight  cars.  During  the  year  the  following  new 
equipment  was  purchased  from  foreign  countries : 
135  steam  locomotives,  12  electric  locomotives, 
583  passenger  cars,  89  tram  cars,  and  2498 
freight  cars.  The  State  Railways  bought  from 
private  lines,  two  steam  locomotives,  three 
passenger  cars,  and  13  freight  cars.  It  was  re- 
ported that  667  freight  cars  were  rebuilt  during 
the  year.  The  equipment  of  rolling  stock  with  air 
brakes  was  furthered  during  the  year,  there  being 
at  the  end  of  March,  1927,  2399  locomotives,  762 
passenger  cars,  and  60,267  freight  cars  equipped 
with  air  brakes. 

During  the  year  the  railway  board  spent  some 
12,016,119  yen  for  electrical  equipment  such  as 
improving  electric  car  lines,  installing  steam 
electric  generators,  and  building  electric  substa- 
tions. A  total  of  10,850,000  yen  was  appropriated 
also  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  power 
station  at  Tsurumi. 

There  were  230  privately  owned  railways  in 
Japan  with  a  total  mileage  of  2917.  These  rail- 
ways are  classified  as  follows:  Steam,  1317  miles; 
electric,  1497  miles;  steam  and  electric,  73  miles; 
gasoline,  30  miles.  Operating  revenues  for  the 
year  amounted  to  68,676,905  yen,  of  which 
amount  passenger  revenue  was  44,304,082,  and 
freight  revenue  20,720,015  yen.  Other  revenue 
amounted  to  3,652,808  yen.  Operating  expenses 
reached  37,715,019  yen,  and  other  expenses 
totaled  13,531,107  yen.  Private  railways  formed 
during  the  year  totaled  31,  and  166  miles  of  rail- 
ways were  built. 


Completed  at  end  of 

Z925  1S26  1927 

Battleships  and  Battle  •Cruisers   . .      10  10  10 

Armored  Cruisers 7  7  7 

Aircraft  Carriers    1  1  2 

Cruisers 21  23  25 

First-class  Gunboats 4  4  4 

Destroyers     88  93  97° 

Submarines    53  58  65  * 

•The  destroyers  are  44  first  class,  51  second  class, 
2  third  class. 

*  The  submarines  are  10  first  class,  45  second  class, 
10  third  class. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY.  Military  service  is  universal 
and  compulsory.  Liability  commences  at  17,  but 
actual  service 'begins  at  20  years  and  lasts  for 
20  more.  The  peace  strength  of  the  active  army  in 
1927  was  220,840  of  all  ranks.  The  military 


budget  for  1927-28  amounted  to  173,614,412  yen. 
See  MILITARY  PROGRESS. 

The  accompanying  table  from  the  Statesman's 
Year  Book  for  1928  shows  the  classification  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  for  the  three  years  ending  with 

1927.  See  NAVAL  PROGRESS  for  further  statistics 
and  information. 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  power  is  in  the  Em- 
peror who  acts  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  a  min- 
istry appointed  by  and  responsible  to  himself; 
legislative  power  is  in  the  Emperor  and  the  Im- 
perial Diet  of  two  chambers,  namely,  the  Upper 
House  or  House  of  Peers,  composed  of  member- 
ship based  on  rank,  wealth,  and  other  qualifica- 
tions, and  numbering  407  members  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year;  and  the  Lower  House  or  House 
of  Representatives,  elected  for  four  years,  un- 
less sooner  dissolved,  and  numbering  466  members 
after  the  election  of  February,  1928.  Emperor  in 

1928,  Hirohito,  born  April  29,   1901;   succeeded 
his  father,  Yoshihito,  Dec.  25,  1026.  The  cabinet 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  composed  as  fol- 
lows :  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron 
Tanaka ;    Home   Affairs,    Kisaburo    Suzuki ;    Fi- 
nance, Chuzo  Mitsuchi ;  War,  General  Shirakawa ; 
Marine,     Admiral     Okada;     Justice,    Yoshinori 
Hara;  Education,  Rentaro  Mizuno;  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  Teijiro  Yamamoto;  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Tokugoro  Kakahashi ;  Communications, 
Keisuke  Mochizuki;   Railways,  Heikichi  Ogawa. 

HISTORY 

As  noted  in  the  previous  YEAR  BOOK,  the 
political  situation  in  Japan  was  considerably 
complicated  at  the  close  of  1927.  The  cabinet  was 
in  the  rather  uncomfortable  position  of  not  hav- 
ing a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Baron  Tanaka,  the  Prime  Minister,  decided  on  a 
bold  stroke,  that  of  dissolving  the  legislature  and 
calling  a  general  election  before  the  opposition 
could  censure  it  or  bring  before  the  public  its 
shortcomings.  The  Diet  met  on  January  21  and 
was  immediately  dissolved,  a  general  election,  the 
first  under  the  Manhood  Suffrage  Act  of  1925, 
being  called  for  February  20,  The  Government 
party  (Baron  Tanaka's)  went  before  the  public 
on  a  platform  of  government  aid  to  industry  and 
finance  and  a  strong  hand  in  China. 

As  a  result  of  the  election,  the  Government 
party,  the-  Seiyukai,  increased  its  membership 
from  159  to  221,  a  gain  of  32  seats.  The  leading 
opposition  party,  the  Minseito,  only  returned 
214  of  the  223  constituencies  it  held  before  the 
election.  The  Independents  elected  16  members, 
Labor,  8,  the  Business  Men's  party,  4,  and  the 
Shinsei  Club,  3.  This  result  was  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion  because  a  government  party  in  Japan 
rarely  loses  an  election.  The  opposition  claimed 
that  some  of  the  members  claimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment party  were  really  independents.  Al- 
though the  Seiyukai  did  not  have  an  absolute 
majority  in  the  new  House  of  Representatives  it 
could  depend  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
minority  groups  to  give  it  a  working  control  over 
the  chamber.  The  election  was  carried  out  with 
unusual  quietness,  although  there  was  consid- 
erable enthusiasm.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the 
registered  voters  came  to  the  polls,  which  was 
highly  significant  in  light  of  the  absence  of  real 
issues  between  the  two  leading  parties.  The  hopes 
of  the  opposition  that  the  universal  suffrage  rule 
in  vogue  would  strengthen  their  cause  was  not 
fulfilled,  and  if  one  is  to  interpret  the  election 
the  conclusion  must  be  reached  that  a  majority 
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of  the  new  voters,  although  not  from  tlie  prop- 
ertied classes,  were  conservative  in  politics  and 
did  not  desire  a  change  in  government.  It  was  also 
felt  that  the  success  of  the  Government  party  was 
slight  enough  to  compel  it  to  take  a  more  cau- 
tious attitude,  particularly  in  connection  with 
China.  For  a  discussion  of  the  relations  between 
China  and  Japan  during  the  year  consult  the 
article  on  CHINA,  History. 

A  change  was  made  during  the  year  in  the 
Japanese  representative  at  Washington.  Mr.  T. 
Matsudaira,  the  Ambassador  to  Washington,  was 
transferred  to  Great  Britain  and  was  succeeded 
by  Ivatsuki  Debuchi,  the  Vice  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

On  November  10,  all  of  Japan  was  thrilled  by 
the  ascension  to  the  throne  of  Emperor  Hirohito 
after  a  series  of  traditional  ceremonies  lasting 
three  weeks.  On  December  20,  the  largest  budget 
in  the  history  of  the  country  was  announced  for 
the  fiscal  year  1929-30,  1,753,000,000  yen  ($806,- 
380,000).  It  represented  an  increase  of  43,700,- 
000  yen  over  the  1928-29  budget,  and  it  was 
stated  in  some  parts  of  the  Japanese  press  that 
the  increase  was  much  smaller  than  the  Govern- 
ment desired,  but  it  feared  that  a  larger  increase 
would  jeopardize  its  rather  weak  position  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

For  Japanese  literature,  see  PHILOLOGY,  MOD- 
ERN. 

JAPANESE  BEETLE.  See  ENTOMOLOGY, 
ECONOMIC. 

JEBEL  SHAMMAE.  See  ARABIA. 
JEFEEKS03ST,     THOMAS,     CENTENNIAL.     See 
CELEBRATIONS. 

J^JHIN,  LtfON-NOEL-JoSEPH.  A  French  orches- 
tral conductor,  died  at  Monte  Carlo,  in  February. 
He  was  born  in  Spa,  Belgium,  July  17,  1853. 
After  graduation  from  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
tory, where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Leonard,  lie  began 
his  career  as  conductor  in  Brussels.  Prom  1879 
to  1889  he  taught  theory  at  the  conservatory. 
Then  he  became  jmncipal  conductor  at  Monte 
Carlo,  which  post  he  filled  with  distinction  until 
his  death.  Under  Ms  direction  of  the  private 
opera  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  Monte  Carlo  be- 
came the  most  important  operatic  centre  of 
France  next  to  Paris.  Jehln  was  entrusted  with, 
the  world  premiere  of  several  works  by  Massenet, 
Bruneau,  Leroux,  and  Messager. 

JEWHING-S,  SIDNEY  JOHNSTON.  American 
mining  engineer,  died  at  New  York,  November  17. 
Born  at  Hawesville,  Ky.,  Aug.  13,  1863,  he  at- 
tended schools  in  Tours,  France,  and  in  Germany, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard  in  1885.  He  continued  Ms 
studies  at  the  University  of  California,  while 
surveying  for  the  New  Alameda  Quicksilver  Min- 
ing Company,  1885-87.  He  was  next  employed 
by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company,  of  Butte, 
Mont.,  1887-89.  During  the  following  eighteen 
years,  Mr.  Jennings  was  associated  with  mining 
concerns  in  the  Rand,  first  going  to  South  Africa 
in  1889  as  manager  of  the  Willow  Copper  Com- 
pany. He  bacame  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  at  Kimberley 
two  years  later.  Having  transferred  to  the  Crown 
Deep*  Mine,  Ltd.,  in  1893,  he  remained  in  Johan- 
nesburg as  manager  of  the  Crown  Mines,  1896- 
1907,  also  serving  as  consulting  engineer  of  H. 
Eckstein  &  Company.  After  the  British  occupied 
Johannesburg,  May  29,  19430,  Mr.  Jennings  was 
placed  on  the  town  council  and  chosen  as  the 
head  of  the  works  committee.  Under  his  super- 


vision, electric  trolley  lines  and  water  supply 
and  sewerage  systems  were  installed.  Returning 
to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jennings  became  vice 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Smelting  Refining  &  Mining 
Company  in  1908,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
his  death.  He  was  also  director  of  the  Cia  de  Real 
del  Monte  y  Pachuca,  and  president  of  the  Han- 
over Bessemer  Iron  &  Copper  Company.  Among 
other  scientific  societies  of  America,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Africa,  he  belonged  to  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers  and  served  as  its 
president,  1918-19.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress,  1922-23. 
JERUSALEM.  See  ARCHAEOLOGY. 
JEWS.  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES.  In 
a  significant  article  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Linfield  in  the 
American  Jewish  Year  Book  (1928),  there  is  dis- 
proved apparently  a  long-established  misconcep- 
tion, namely,  that  the  Jews  of  the  United  States 
are  to  be  found  in  the  large  urban  centres  only. 
As  a  result  of  a  nation-wide  survey  in  which  his 
inquiries  penetrated  into  every  community  in 
the  country,  Dr.  Linfield  found  that  Jews  were 
living  not  only  in  every  city  having  a  population 
of  25,000  and"  over,  but  that  Jewish  families  were 
to  be  found  in  80  per  cent  of  the  cities  between 
2500  and  25,000  population,  in  30  per  cent  of 
incorporated  villages  of  less  than  2500  popula- 
tion and  in  7  per  cent  of  rural  unincorporated 
areas.  There  was  a  total  of  6420  communities  and 
3292  unincorporated  places  in  the  country  where 
Jewish  families  had  settled. 

Another  factor  threw  light  on  Jewish  mobility 
in  the  last  few  years.  In  1917  there  were  1900 
Jewish  congregations  in  the  United  States;  by 
1927  the  number  had  increased  to  3000  of  which 
93  had  been  established  in  rural  places.  The  new 
census  showed  that  there  were  4,228,029  Jews 
in  the  country  or  3.58  per  cent  of  the,  total 
population.  The  cities  continued  to  hold  the  great 
majority  of  the  Jewish  population.  At  least  190 
cities  had  1000  or  more  Jews.  New  York  City  had 
1,765,000  (29.56  per  cent  of  that  city's  popula- 
tion), Chicago  had  325,000  U(K47  per  cent  of 
the  city's  population),  Philadelphia  had  270,000 
(13.26  per  cent),  Boston  had  90,000  (11.35  per 
cent),  Cleveland  had  85,000  (8.63  per  cent),  De- 
troit had  75,000  (5.62  per  cent),  Baltimore  had 
68,000  (8.3  per  cent),  Los  Angeles  had  65,000  (5 
per  cent),  Newark  had  65,000  (13.93  per  cent). 
Smaller  cities  had  large  Jewish  densities.  Of 
Atlantic  City's  population,  22.56  per  cent  was 
Jewish;  13.26  per  cent  of  Bayonne's  population 
was  Jewish;  40.92  ner  cent  of  Chelsea's  (Mass.) 
population  was  Jewish;  16  per  cent  of  Hartford's 
population  was  Jewish;  15.5  per  cent  of  Pat- 
erson's  (N.  J.)  population  was  Jewish.  Dr. 
Linfield  showed  the  concentration  in  the  cities, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  dispersal  of  the  Jews, 
in  this  way ; 


.     68  cities  of  100,000    or   over 

219   cities  of  100,000-25,000 

461  cities  of     25,000-10,000 

721  cities  of     10,000-  5tOOQ   . 

1,321  cities  of       5,000-  2,500 

12,908  places  of.      2,500    or    less 

Kural    unincorporated    territories 


had  3,553,600  Jews 
had      378,862  Jews 
111,742  Jews 
41,855  Jews 
32,370  Jews 
43,513  Jews 
66,087  Jews 


had 
had 
had 
had 
had 


There  were  interesting  distributions  by  poli- 
tical divisions.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States  (Hew  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  East  North 
Central,  and  the  West  North  Central  States) 
were  to  be  found  90.4  per  cent  of  the  country's 
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Jewish  population.  In  the  South  (made  up  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  East  South  Central  and 
the  West  South  Central  States )  were  to  be  found 
only  5.35  per  cent  of  the  country's  Jews;  while 
the  Jews  of  the  West  (made  up  of  the  Mountain 
and  the  Pacific  States)  comprised  4.26  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

Dr.  Linfield's  canvass  of  Jewish  congregations 
in  the  United  States  (made  for  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau)  showed  a  preliminary  total  of  2948 
permanent  congregations  of  which  2855  were 
located  in  urban  areas  (2500  inhabitants  or  over) 
and  93  were  in  rural  places.  The  average  number 
of  persons  served  by  a  congregation  was  1386  Jew- 
ish persons  (1426  persons  in  urban  areas  and  166 
persons  in  rural  places).  Of  these  congregations, 
1131  reported  the  value  of  their  buildings  as 
being  $100,891,669.  A  total  of  1335  congregations 
reported  an  annual  expenditure  of  $16,445,235. 

IMMIGRATION.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1927,  11,482  Jews  (3.4  per  cent  of  the  total) 
were  admitted  into  the  United  States.  The  fol- 
lowing "were  the  reported  destinations  of  these 
Jewish  immigrants:  California,  2^4;  Connecti- 
cut, 155;  Illinois,  762;  Maryland,  101;  Mass- 
achusetts, 385;  Michigan,  470;  New  Jersey,  524; 
New  York,  7068;  Ohio,  269;  Pennsylvania,  787; 
other  States,  747.  During  1927,  4471  Jews  entered 
Canada  via  ocean  ports  (this  does  not  include 
immigrants,  from  the  United  States).  During 

1926,  7534  Jews  entered  the  Argentine;   during 

1927,  2713  Jews  entered  Palestine  and  5071  Jews 
departed  from  that  country. 

JEWS  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES.  It  was-  estimated 
by  the  American  Jewish  "Year  Book  that  there 
were  15,324,515  Jewish  persons  in  the  world. 
(See  1927  YEAR  BOOK  for  table.)  The  following 
were  the  more  important  Jewish  populations: 
Austria,  350,000;  Canada,  126,196;  British  Em- 
pire, 514,442;  Czechoslovakia,  354,342;  France, 
200,000;  Germany,  564,379;  Great  Britain,  279,- 
000;  Hungary,  473,310;  Lithuania,  155,125; 
Palestine,  157,800;  Poland,  2,854,000;  Rumania, 
900,000;  Russia  (U.S.S.R.),  2,820,429;  United 
States,  4,228,029. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR.  Important  communal 
activities  that  may  be  noted  were:  the  interest- 
ing census  taken  by  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee (above  noted')  which  indicated  a  disper- 
sion of  Jews  over  the  country;  the  survey  of 
New  York  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Social  Research,  which  showed  the  breakup  of 
the  old  ghetto  districts  and  the  removal  of  Jews 
into  new  middle-class  areas;  the  granting  of  a 
charter  to  the  Yeshiva  College  of  America  for 
conducting  the  first  Jewish  denominational 
college  in  the  country;  the  passing  of  the  Jewish 
Daily  News,  the  first  Yiddish  daily  in  the  United 
States;  the  closing  down  of  the  Jewish  Art 
Theatre  and  the  closer  approximation  of  the  Yid- 
dish stage  of  New  York  to  Broadway  models; 
the  disappearance  of  the  Order  B'rith  Abraham, 
one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  fraternal  orders.  Ob- 
servers were  agreeing  that  the  old  Jewish  life, 
with  its  physical  separatism,  was  breaking  up. 
Whether  it  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  unity  of  the 
spirit  remained  yet  to  be  seen.  That  there  were 
already  some  evidences  of  this  reorientation  could 
be  observed  in  the  recent  extraordinary  develop- 
ments in  Jewish  education  and  synagogue-centre 
building. 

American  Jewry  continued  to  pay  attention  to 
the  status  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Rumania. 
During  the  year  the  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 


tee announced  that  it  had  collected  $21,000,000 
for  the  carrying  out  of  its  rehabilitation  pro- 
gramme in  Eastern  Europe.  In  March  it  was  re- 
ported that  Julius  Rosenwald  had  contributed 
$5,000,000  toward  a  ten-million-dollar  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  Jewish  coloniza- 
tion work  in  Russia.  This  fund  was  to  augment 
a  similar  grant  to  be  made  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Continued  ill-treatment  of  Rumanian 
Jews  aroused  the  resentment  of  their  American 
kinsmen  and  led  to  further  official  assurances 
from  the  Rumanian  Government.  The  American 
Jewish  Congress  was  particularly  outspoken  in 
its  hostility  toward  the  Rumanian  Government. 

The  United  Palestine  Appeal  reported  that  it 
had  collected  for  Zionist  work  from  Oct.  1,  1927, 
to  July  15,  1928,  a  total  of  $4,537,514  of  which 
sum  it  had  sent  to  Palestine  at  that  date  $2,- 
431,522. 

FOREIGN.  In  Germany,  minor  disturbances  cen- 
tring particularly  in  the  desecration  of  Jewish 
cemeteries,  were  dealt  with  energetically  by  the 
police.  In  other  countries  in  Western  Europe 
Jewish  communal  life  was  peaceful. 

In  Hungary,  Jewish  life  continued  unhappy. 
The  long-promised  abolition  of  numerus  clausus, 
as  it  passed  the  Hungarian  Parliament  in  Febru- 
ary, was  obviously  a  subterfuge.  For  the  numer- 
us clausus  there  was  set  up  a  series  of  prefer- 
ences. First  to  be  admitted  to  the  universities 
were  to  be  children  of  government  officials,  then 
were  to  follow  children  of  war  veterans  and  army 
officers,  then  were  to  come  children  of  peasants, 
then  were  to  conie  children  of  persons  engaged  in 
industry,  finally  were  to  be  admitted  the  chil- 
dren of  merchants.  The  deceit  may  be  seen  when 
it  is  understood  that  most  of  the  Jews  of  the 
country  are  engaged  in  trade  and  the  system  of 
preferences  was  calculated  to  be  quite  as  effec- 
tive as  the  old  numerus  clausus.  In  this  fashion 
Hungary  was  prepared  to  report  to  the  League  of 
Nations  the  abolition  of  the  numerus  clausus. 

Anti-Semitic  riots  among  the  students  of  the 
universities  of  Budapest,  Debreczin,  Pech,  and 
other  large  towns  were  reported  late  in  October. 
The  outrages  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
students  were  suspecting  the  Government  of  ad- 
mitting larger  numbers  of  Jewish  students  into 
the  universities  than  the  law  allowed.  The  Gov- 
ernment closed  four  colleges  as  a  result  of  the 
disorders  and  made  140  arrests.  The  troubles  led 
to  a  stormy  debate  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
and  resulted  in  the  charge  being  passed  by  a 
Jewish  deputy  that  the  under-Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  had  secretly  encour- 
aged the  rioting. 

Jewish  life  in  Rumania  appeared  quite  as  in- 
secure as  ever.  Toward  the  end  of  1927  a  con- 
gress of  students,  held  at  Oradeamare,  got  out  of 
hand  and  attacked  and  desecrated  Jewish  syna- 
gogues. Lesser  outbreaks  occurred  along  the 
routes  home  of  the  students.  The  Government, 
upon  being  taxed  with  its  neglect,  promised  to  re- 
build synagogues  at  public  expense  and  punish 
the  guilty  students.  The  University  of  Bucharest 
promised  to  expel  all  students  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  outrages.  Later  advices  told  that 
a  number  of  the  participants  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  short  terms,  while  380  students  had 
been  suspended  from  their  universities  for  a  year. 
A  number  of  police  officers  were  cashiered.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Averescu  government,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  had  been  followed  by  a  series 
of  edicts  opening  the  Jewish  schools  and  exeus- 
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ing  the  Jewish  children  from  writing  at  the 
public  schools  on  Saturday. 

From  a  variety  of  sources,  during  the  year, 
reports  came  to  deny  the  official  disclaimers  that 
the  Jews  of  Rumania  were  being  persecuted. 
The  American  Committee  on  the  Rights  of  Reli- 
gious Minorities  (made  up  of  non-Jews),  print- 
ing ^the  results  of  its  investigation  in  May,  found 
anti-Semitism  everywhere  fomented  by  societies 
which  the  Government  made  no  attempt  to  check. 
For  example  thi's  was  the  programme  of  the  Na- 
tional Rumanian  Christian  Students  Union, 
headed  by  the  notorious  Prof.  A.  0.  Cuza: 
"Drive  every  Jew  out  of  Greater  Rumania.  Re- 
fuse to  employ  any  Jew  for  any  kind  of  work.  Do 
not  permit  any  Jew  to  attend  any  class  in  any 
school  within  Rumania.  Do  not  buy  from  any 
Jew.  Do  not  sell  to  any  Jew.  Do  not  allow  any 
Jew  to  vote  or  take  part  in  any  election.  Keep 
the  Jews  out  of  all  positions  of  honor,  emolu- 
ment, or  service  to  the  State." 

In  Poland  events  appeared  on  the  mend.  The 
Jewish  bloc  seemed  to  have  disappeared  and  Jews 
appeared  to  be  accepting  Polish  party  loyalties. 
The  result  was  the  return  of  but  half  the  number 
of  Jewish  deputies  to  the  Sejm.  But  the  number 
of  Jewish  representatives  on  municipal  assem- 
blies was  reported  to  be  increasing.  Late  in  1927 
in  the  country's  municipal  elections,  540  Jewish 
councilors  were  elected  out  of  a  total  of  1597. 
The  Government  took  a  vigorous  stand  against 
the  numerus  clausus  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
establish  a  Jewish  chair  at  the  University  of 
Warsaw  to  train  teachers  in  religious  instruction 
at  the  state  high  schools.  Early  in  the  year  the 
Jewish  schools  of  Warsaw  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  public  schools  with  increases 
in  their  allotments.  Thus  political  liberty  ap- 
peared nearer.  But  observers  united  in  declar- 
ing that  the  economic  status  of  the  Polish  Jew 
was  just  as  wretched  as  ever.  The  threat  of  gov- 
ernment monopoly  of  characteristic  industries 
appeared  as  real  as  ever.  Steps  were  being  taken 
to  limit  the  number  of  Jewish  artisans  by  provid- 
ing for  an  apprenticeship  and  attendance  in  trade 
schools  where  only  Polish  was  the  language  of 
instruction. 

In  four  years,  1924-28,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment had  settled  35,000  Jewish  families  on  800,-' 
000  acres  of  land.  It  was  reported  that  in  the 
spring  the*  Soviet  Government  had  started  a  new 
colony  for  Jewish  agriculturists  in  Siberia.  It 
was  also  reported  that  anti-Semitism  appeared 
on  the  increase  in  Russia  and  the  governmental 
organs  as  well  as  official  agencies  were  making 
serious  efforts  to  combat  it. 

REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  PALESTINE  STJBVEY  COM- 
MISSION. The  preceding  YEAR  BOOK  spoke  of  the 
truce  that  had  been  effected  between  Zionists 
and  anti-Zionists  and  of  the  creation  of  the  Jew- 
ish Agency  in  Palestine,  together  with  the  setting 
uj>  of  the  Joint  Palestine  Survey  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  a  common  programme 
of  action.  The  report  of  tbie  commission,  based  on 
the  study  of  its  experts,  was  submitted!  early  in 
the  summer.  There  follow  the  more  important 
recommendations  contained  therein:  a  more  care- 
ful regulation  of  the  immigration,  'into  the  coun- 
try, particular  attention  being  paid  to 'the  needs 
of  the  industries ,"  thfe;  Palestine  G0vernment  to 
be  urged  to  hasten  the  settlement  of  more  Jewish 
farmers  on  the  land;  .the  afforestation  of  more 
waste  lands;  the  Gove^niest 'intisti  know  that  tibie 
only  equitable  form"  of  taxation  •  must  be 
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not  on  the  yield  of  the  land  but  on  the  unim- 
proved value  of  the  property  to  be  taxed;  the 
Government  can  encourage  agriculture  by  exempt- 
ing from  taxation  for  five  years  all  new  farm- 
ing enterprises;  before  settlers  are  placed  on 
the  land  their  holdings  should  be  adequately  pre- 
pared for  them,  i.e.  drained,  irrigated  where 
necessary,  roads  constructed,  etc.,  etc.;  settlers 
ought  to  become  the  owners  of  their  lands 
though  most  of  the  land  now  being  tilled  is 
under  leasehold  from  the  Jewish  National  Fund; 
cooperative  purchase  and  marketing-  should  be 
encouraged;  the  creation  of  a  Board  for  agri- 
culture upon  which  is  to  be  represented  the 
Government,  the  Jewish  Agency,  the  Hebrew 
University,  and  the  Pica;  industry  should  be  en- 
couraged; certain  local  industries  might  well  be 
protected  by  customs'  duties;  freight  rates  should 
be  reduced  and  a  special,  rate  on  goods  for  export 
should  be  established;  the  establishment  of  agen- 
cies for  the  encouragement  of  manufacturers  to 
locate  in  Palestine;  the  Government  should  sup- 
port education  and  should  aid  all  non-govern- 
ment schools  when  they  come  up  to  certain  mini- 
mum standards;  the  Government  should  assume 
a  larger  responsibility  in  matters  relating  to  the 
public  health;  grants- in-aid  should  be  extended 
to  private  hospitals  based  upon  number  of  free 
hospital  days;  labor  must  accept  the  principle 
that  industry  and  agriculture  can  be  encouraged 
only  by  the  offering  of  a  suitable  return  for  the 
capital  and  labor  invested;  setting  up  of  arbi- 
tration machinery  for  the  handling  of  trade  dis- 
putes; cooperative  organizations  of  producers 
and  consumers  should  be  encouraged;  a  mini- 
muni  annual  budget  needed  for  Palestine  is  f  1,- 
000,000,  this  to  be  provided  by  Zionist  effort. 
Under  this  budget  "for  the  present  no  new  enter- 
prises can  be  undertaken." 

The  commissioners  felt  very  strongly  that  a 
policy  which  did  not  allow  of  further  develop- 
ment and  the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  the 
founding  of  new  colonies,  and  the  initiation  of 
broader  schemes  of  great  importance  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  country,  must  be  considered 
entirely  unsatisfactory.  The  commission  called 
upon  the  Jewry  of  the  world  for  raising  the  sum 
needed  annually  for  the  redemption  of  the  Jewish 
National  Home.  The  report  was  signed  by  Lord 
Melchett  of  England,  Oscar  Wasserman  of  Ber- 
lin, and  Lee  K.  Krankel  and  Felix  M.  Warburg  of 
the  United  States. 

ZIONISM.  There  were  two  outstanding  events 
in  the  history  of  Zionism  during  the  year:  the 
struggle  that  took  place  at  the  annual  American 
convention  in  June  to  oust  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Lipsky  and  the  peace  that  was  made  be- 
tween Zionists  and  non-Zionists  for  the  support 
of  the  Jewish  Agency,  that  was  reached  in 
October.  The  storm  against  Mr.  Lipsky*s  admin- 
istration was  long  brewing.  The  leading1  charges 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Zionist  Organization 
of  America  centred  in  the  wasteful  management 
of  funds  that  led  up  to  the  collapse  of  the  Amer- 
ican Zion  Commonwealth.  So  threatening  did 
the  controversy  become  that  a  group  of  New 
York  judges,  called  in  to  sat  as  arbitrators,  found 
tMt  the  present  administration  was  fast  losing 
the  confidence  of  A&teriean  Jewry  and  that  it 
would  be  the  counsel  of  wisdom  to  elect  a  new 
administration  at  the  annual  convention  in  July. 
On  the  eve  of  the  convention  Mr.  Lipsky  threw 
his  followers  into  a  panic  by  announcing  that 
he  would  not  seek  reelection. 
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The  convention,  that  assembled  in  Pittsburgh 
on  July  1,  therefore,  at  once  became  the  scene 
of  a  great  test  of  strength.  The  opposition,  led 
by  Mr.  Abraham  Tulin  of  New  York  (though 
actually  Judge  Julian  Mack  was  its  inspirer), 
proved  at  once  more  noisy  than  large.  The  major- 
ity on  the  second  day  passed  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  administration  and  thus  early  paved  the 
way  to  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lipsky.  He,  however, 
held  out  against  his  reelection  until  the  story  was 
spread  that  his  personal  honesty  had  been  im- 
pugned by  members  of  the  opposition.  His  sup- 
porters, at  this  turn  of  aft'airs,  felt  that  nothing 
would  satisfy  them  but  complete  vindication 
with  the  result  that  Mi*.  Lipsky  was  put  in  nom- 
ination and  reflected  once  more.  An  important 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  organization  was 
also  effected  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
president  of  the  burden  of  his  administrative 
duties.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  crea- 
tion of  administrative  and  executive  committees 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  governing  council  of  nine 
persons  to  be  recruited  from  the  administrative 
committee,  each  of  whose  members  was  to  head  a 
separate  department.  The  business  of  the  organi- 
zation was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  executive 
director. 

In  October  non-Zionists,  under  the  leadership 
of  Louis  Marshall,  pledged  their  support  toward 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Jewish  National  Home. 
Reference  was  made  above  to  the  report  that 
was  submitted  by  the  joint  commission  for  the 
creation  of  the  Jewish  Agency.  Preliminary  to 
the  New  York  meeting  in  October,  the  report  of 
this  commission  was  taken  up  at  Berlin  by  the 
Inner  Actions  Committee  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  and  adopted  almost  unanimously. 
The  way  was  thus  clear  for  the  creation  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  which  was  to  be  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  world  Jewry  in  the  Government  of 
Palestine.  This  great  task  was  finally  consum- 
mated in  the  conferences  held  October  20  and 
21.  Here  a  group  of  persons  representing  the 
Zionists  and  non-Zionists  of  the  United  States 
voted  unanimously  to  adopt  the  report  of  the 
Palestine  Commission  and  the  leaders  of  both 
groups  publicly  congratulated  each  other  for  the 
peace  that  had  finally  been  effected.  By  the  con- 
vention it  was  agreed  that  the  Jewish  Agency 
was  to  consist  of  50  per  cent  Zionists  and  50 
per  cent  non-Zionists  and  that  the  latter  was 
to  be  made  up  two-fifths  of  Americans.  The  Zion- 
ists on  the  Agency  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Zionist  World  Organization.  A  committee  of 
seven  members  was  named  to  choose  the  Ameri- 
can non-Zionist  representatives  in  the  Jewish 
Agency. 

JODAK.  See  GUMPPENBERG,  HANNS,  FREIHERR 
VON. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY.  A  non- 
sectarian  institution  of  higher  education  for 
men  (women  are  admitted  to  certain  courses), 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  founded  in  1876.  The  enroll- 
ment for  the  autumn  of  1928  was  5575,  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  School  of  higher  studies,  508; 
school  of  medicine,  282;  school  of  hygiene  and 
public  health,  91;  college  of  arts-  and  sciences, 
331;  institute  for  biological  research,  1;  school 
of  engineering,  287 ;  school  of  business  economics, 
(56:  college  for  teachers,  1397;  night  courses  for 
technical  workers,  450;  evening  courses  in  bus- 
iness economies,  1055.  The  registration  for  the 
1928  summer  session  was  1107.  The  faculty  num- 
bered 575.  The  productive  funds  amounted  to 


$24,947,011,  and  the  income  for  1927-28,  from 
all  sources,  to  $2,110,221.  The  library  contained 
•300,000  volumes.  The  Welch  Medical  Library  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  named  for  Dr.  William  H.  Welch, 
was  opened  in  the  autumn,  to  house  the  libraries 
of  the  school  of  medicine,  the  hospital,  and  the 
school  of  hygiene  and  public  health.  Lieut.-Col. 
Fielding  H.  Garrison,  head  of  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  Library  in  Washington,  was  appointed  as 
consulting  librarian  and  William  G.  Shules,  as 
assistant  librarian.  The  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Law,  established  in  June,  1928,  completed  a 
programme  of  expansion  formulated  in  1910.  The 
institute  is  an  independent  school  of  the  univer- 
sity and  has  its  own  advisory  board.  The  staff 
and  their  assistants  for  1928-29,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Cook,  were  all  newly  appointed 
were  as  follows:  Walter  Wheeler  Cook,  A.M., 
LL.M.;  Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  A.M.,  LL.D.; 
Herman  Oliphant,  A.B.,  J.D.;  Hessell  Edward 
Yntema,  Ph.D.,  S.D.J.  .President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Frank  Johnson  Goodnow,  LL.D. 

JOHNSTON,  WILLIAM  DAWSON.  American 
librarian,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  November 
18.  He  was  born  at  Essex  Center,  Vt.,  June  11, 
1871,  and  was  graduated  from  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  ]  893.  After  studying  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1893-94,  he  attended  Harvard,  1897- 
98,  receiving  the  A.M.  degree.  He  had  been  an 
instructor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 1894-97,  and  in  1899  he  received  a  similar 
appointment  at  Brown.  Becoming  interested  in 
bibliography,  he  accepted  a  position  as  assistant 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1900,  where  he 
remained  until  1907,  also  lecturing  on  bibliog- 
raphy at  Simmons  College,  1905-07.  He  then 
became  librarian  at  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in 
Washington,  subsequently  holding  corresponding 
posts  at  Columbia  University,  1909-14,  at  the 
public  library  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1914-21,  and 
at  the  American  Library  in  Paris,  1921-25.  Re- 
newing his  association  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  1926,  he  was  made  European  representa- 
tive. He  had  returned  temporarily  to  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  order  to 
negotiate  important  business  of  the  library.  Dr. 
Johnston  received  the  Litt.D.  degree  from  Rut- 
gers College  in  1911.  Besides  contributing  to 
library  journals,  he  wrote  History  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  vol.  i  (1904);  and  collaborated 
with  L  G.  Mudge  in  Special  Collections  in  Li- 
braries in  the  United  States. 

JTTGO-SLAVIA.  A  Balkan  state,  formed  af- 
ter the  War,  comprising  under  a  federal  form  of 
government  the  following  territories:  The  for- 
merly independent  kingdoms  of  Serbia  and  Mon- 
tenegro; Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  former  autonomous  states  of  Hungary, 
portions  of  the  Banat,  Backa,  and  Baranja,  in- 
tegral parts  of  Hungary  proper;  Dalmatia,  a 
former  province  of  the  Austrian  Empire;  and 
Slovenia,  composed  of  portions  of  former  Aus- 
trian provinces.  Capital,  Belgrade. 

ABEA  AND  POPULATION.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  Jan.  31,  1921,  the  area  of  Jugo-Slavia  was 
96,134  square  miles  and  the  population  12,017,- 
323,  representing  a  density  of  125  to  the  square 
mile.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  speak 
Serbian  and  Croatian.  Other  important  linguistic 
groups  are  the  Slovene  and  other  Slavic  lan- 
guages. German,  Rumanian,  Hungarian,  and  Al- 
banian. The  principal  cities  with  their  popula- 
tions, according  to  the  1921  census,  are:  Bel- 
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grade,  111,740;  Zagreb  (Agram),  108,338; 
Subotica,  101,857;  and  Serajevo,  66,317. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  compulsory,  and  in 
all  the  primary  schools  under  the  Ministry  of 
Education  it  is  free.  According  to  the  latest 
available  statistics,  those  for  1925-26,  there  were 
7208  elementary  schools  with  17,576  teachers 
and  786,324  pupils.  The  number  of  secondary 
schools  was  173  with  3595  teachers  and  83,399 
pupils.  There  were  also  44  training  colleges  for 
elementary  school  teachers  with  454  instructors 
and  7549  students.  Of  civil  schools  there  were 
155,  with  1423  teachers  and  26,635  pupils.  There 
were  also  19  commercial  schools  with  185  teach- 
ers and  2698  pupils.  There  are  three  universities 
in  the  kingdom:  Belgrade,  with  143  professors 
and  6114  students;  Zagreb,  with  145  professors 
and  3175  students;  and  Ljubljana,  with  72  pro- 
fessors and  1031  students. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  The  country  is  rich  in 
natural  resources,  comprising  large  tracts  of 
fertile  soil,  varied  and  abundant  mineral  de- 
posits, wide  forest  areas,  and  the  power,  largely 
undeveloped,  of  many  watercourses.  Agriculture 
is  the  basic  industry  of  the  country  and  is  closely 
followed  in  importance  by  cattle  raising  and 
forestry.  Approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  more  than  27,181,480  acres,  or  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  entire  area,  are  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture. Cereals  cover  approximately  80  per  cent  of 
the  area  under  cultivation.  Corn  is  the  leading 
crop,  with  wheat  a  close  second.  These  two 
cereals  furnish  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
.grain  production  and  normally  constitute  the 
most  valuable  item  of  export.  Barley,  rye,  oats, 
and  other  grains  are  also  grown. 

CROPS:     AREA     AND     PRODUCTION,     1926-1927 

Production  (thousands 
Area  (thousands       of  unite— bushels, 
Crop  of  acres)  except  as  in- 

dicated) 


Wheat      

...    4,178 

4,522     71,428 

§6,568 

Rye      

500 

516        7,454 

5,923 

Barley     

867 

966     17,275 

14,449 

Oats      

871 

936     24,645 

20,114 

Corn    

.  .  .    4,929 

5,097  134,251 

84,344 

548 

558     34,539 

37,169 

Sugar   beets    .  .  . 
Tobacco     

86 
38 

103           591* 
27     31,864* 

691  « 
14,748  6 

Grapevines 

432 
68 

441     76,923  « 
87     56,964  6 

75,423  ° 
68,648  6 

Flax  fibre    

30 

32     16,588  6 

18,518  ft 

•Unit,  metric  ton.   6  Unit,   pound.   "Unit,   gallon  of 

wine. 

The  raising  of  livestock  is  the  second  industry 
of  importance  in  the  kingdom,  normally  supply- 
ing from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  total  exports.  The 
forestry  industry  ranks  first  as^  regards  capital 
invested,  and  normally  is  third  in  total  value  of 
exports.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  1,000,- 
000,000  dinars,  or  about  one-third  of  the  capital 
invested  in  industrial  enterprises,  is  placed  in  the 
development  of  forest  products.  Forests  cover  18,- 
745,340  acres,  or  about  30.5  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  country.  The  State  owns  47.7 
per  cent  of  the  forest  lands,  private  individuals 
33.3  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  is  owned  by 
municipalities  and  other  public  organizations. 

Industrial  development,  excluding  the  forestry 
industry,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  small  but  active  industries,  includ- 
ing '  the  textiles,  chemicals,  paper,  ceramics, 
leather  and  tanning,  etc.,  but  these  with  the 
exception  of  the  dhemical  industry,  produce 
Chiefly  for  home  consumption. 


The  minerals  of  the  kingdom  are  classified 
chiefly  as  follows:  Metallic  minerals,  comprising 
ores  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  gold,  silver,  aluminum, 
molybdenum,  manganese,  chromium,  and  an- 
timony; non-metallic,  comprising  sulphur  and 
asphalt;  fossil  fuels,  comprising  black  coal, 
brown  coal,  and  lignite;  useful  rocks,  such  as 
marble,  limestone,  granite,  cement  marl,  and 
gypsum ;  mineral  wells,  comprising  salt  wells  and 
petroleum  wells.  Coal  is  the  most  important 
mineral  resource  of  the  country,  but  production 
of  ^the  higher  grades  is  insufficient  for  home  needs. 
Mining  has  been  carried  on  in  all  the  provinces, 
but  development,  except  in  regions  adjacent  to 
ports,  has  been  hampered  by  lack  of  means  of 
communication. 

COMMERCE.  For  the  first  time  since  1923  the 
annual  foreign-trade  balance  was  unfavorable  in 
1927.  This  was  brought  about  by  a  sharp  decline 
in  exports,  which  were  18.3  per  cent  less  than  in 
1926,  whereas  imports  decreased  only  4.6  per 
cent. 

FOREIGN  TBADE  OF  JUGO-SLAVIA  FOB  1927 


Commodity 

Quantity 

Value 
(million 

dinars) 

IMPORTS 

Cotton,    yarns,    tis- 

sues, etc  metric  tons. 
Wool,  yarns,  tissues, 

.       32,531 

1,680.1 

^  etc  do  
Iron   and  iron  arti- 

7,839 

723.2 

cles    do  .  .  .  . 
Food  products   do  
Skins,  hides,  etc  do  

.     150,105 
.     118,522 
7,005 

688.8 
46.7*3 

Mineral  oils   do  .  .  .  . 
Glass  and  glass  ar- 

.    115,715 

225.4 

ticles     do  ... 

Machines,        instru- 

.      10,570 

60.2 

ments    and    appa- 

ratus     do   .    . 

.       20,541 

346.6 

Coal    do  .  .  .  , 
Electrotechnical  ma- 

.   449,206 

165.3 

chinery   ...."........  do  ... 
Vehicles     do  .... 

3,114 
5,395 

135.5 
130.7 

Vegetable  oils   do  .... 

7,289 

75.4 

Chemicals,  inorganic    .  .  .do.  .  .  . 
Flax  and  hemp   tis- 

5,296 
7,266 

70.1 
41.6 

sues     do.  .  .  . 
Articles  of  wood   do.  ... 

1,449 
3,227 

37.3 
46  4 

Paper  for  printing   ...  .do.  ... 

9,512 

50.1 

Hats    do  .... 

117 

37  4 

Lemons      and      or- 

anges       do  .... 
Porcelain  articles   do  .  . 

.       10,676 
2,256 

35.2 

28.4 

Medical        prepara- 

137 

26.7 

All  others  do  .... 

.     863,489 

7,286.3 

Total     
Equivalent  in  dollars   , 

1,331,257 

7,286.3 
128,312,000 

EXPORTS 

Wood  for  huilding  .metric  tons. 

1,150,071 

885.4 

Hogs    head.  . 

421,147 

518.0 

Eggs    metric  tons.  . 

26,350 

512.9 

Cattle    head.. 

132,242 

354.5 

Corn    metric   tons.. 

197,689 

337.2 

Crude   copper    do  .  . 

13,395 

257.6 

Fresh  meat    do  .  . 

17,141 

247.4 

Hops   do  .  . 

4,096 

197.7 

Wheat  do.. 

64,053 

195.5 

Prunes    do.  . 

.12,283 

156.5 

Wood  for  fuel  do.  . 

557,365 

127,6 

Small  cattle   -head,  . 

912,561 

121.5 

Cement    metric   tons.  . 

317,427 

116.6 

Fresh   fruit    do  .  . 

41,028 

110.3 

Hemp    do  ,  . 

16,941 

97.5 

Horses    head.  . 

39,470 

91.1 

Lead  in  bars  ....  metric  tons.  , 

9,300 

71.4 

28,160 

64.1 

Other  grains    do  .  . 

37,675 

80.3 

Wheat   flour    do  .. 

12,665 

59.2 

All   others    .do.. 

1,725,820 

1,797.8 

Total  value    

6,400.1 

Eqnitaalent  in  dollars   —  . 

112,312,000 
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Corn  and  wheat  showed  the  largest  decreases 
among  the  exports;  shipments  of  lumber  and 
livestock  increased.  The  decline  in  imports  was 
evenly  distributed  among  the  principal  items. 
Austria  was  first  as  a  source  of  Jugo-Slav  im- 
ports, furnishing-  19.55  per  cent.  It  was  followed 
by  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  order  named.  Italy  led  as  a  coun- 
try of  destination,  taking  24.84  per  cent  of  total 
-  exports,  Italy  was  followed  by  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany,  and  Greece.  Imports  from  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $4,488,000  and  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  at  $846,650. 

FINANCE.  The  proposed  budget  for  the  1928-29 
fiscal  year,  as  submitted  to  Parliament,  showed 
expenditures  of  11,592,794,000  dinars  and  rev- 
enues of  11,555,794,000  dinars,  or  a  deficit  of  37,- 
000,000  dinars.  The  reduction  from  the  preceding 
year  (receipts  and  expenditures  in  1927-28  bal- 
anced at  11,690,000,000  dinars)  was  based  on  ad- 
verse agricultural  developments,  which  were  ex- 
pected to  affect  the  tax-paying  capacity  of  the 
population.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  budget 
estimate  had  indicated  a  deficit;  in  fact,  budget 
operations  since  1922,  when  the  public  finances 
entered  a  period  of  stability,  had  shown  a  sur- 
plus of  receipts  over  expenditures.  The  latest 
public  statement  concerning  the  debt  of  the  coun- 
try was  that  of  June  30,  1925,  when  the  con- 
solidated debt  totaled  $429,980,695,  and  the  float- 
ing debt  $13,010,300. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  During  1927,  the  volume  of 
traffic  over  the  railroads  was  much  less  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  largely  because  of  the  smaller 
harvest  and  consequent  decline  in  exports.  Spe- 
cial attention  was  devoted  to  the  railroad  con- 
struction programme,  and  an  important  loan  was 
obtained  abroad  for  such  work.  Approximately 
70  kilometers  of  railroad  line  were  completed 
during  the  year,  while  work  was  in  progress  on 
1800  kilometers.  The  railroad  system  was  recog- 
nized as  the  weakest  link  in  the  national  economy, 
and  further  development  of  the  country's  natural 
resources  was  dependent  upon  the  expansion  of 
the  transport  system.  There  were  about  6200 
miles  of  railway  line,  of  which  5564  miles  be- 
longed to  the  Government.  In  1926  there  were 
37,713,000  passengers  and  17,236,000  metric  tons 
of  freight  carried;  gross  receipts  were  $39,241,- 
000,  of  which  approximately  two-thirds  repre- 
sented income  for  passenger  service. 

GOVERNMENT.  Under  the  constitution  adopted 
June  28,  1921,  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
King  and  legislative  power  in  a  single  chamber  of 
National  Assembly,  which  consists  of  315  mem- 
bers. As  a  result  of  the  election  of  Sept,  11,  1927, 
the  party  grouping  the  National  Assembly  was  as 
follows:  Radicals,  111;  Independent  Democrats, 
23;  Democrats,  61;  National  Agrarian  party 
(Raditch  party),  62;  Agrarians,  9;  Mohamme- 
dans, 18;  People's  party,  21;  other  parties,  10. 
The  King  in  1928  was  Alexander  I,  Born  Dec.  17, 
1888,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  full 
royal  rights  on  Nov.  6,  1921.  The  cabinet  as 
formed  on  Feb.  23,  1928,  was  as  follows:  Prime 
Minister,  V.  Vukitchevitch;  Finance,  B.  Marko- 
vitch;  Foreign  Affairs,  V.  Marinkovitch ;  In- 
terior, A  Koroshetz;  Justice,  M.  Vuitchitch; 
Public  Worship,  M.  Simonovitch;  Posts  and  Tele- 

f*aphs,  V.  Kotitch ;  Education,  Dr.  Groll ;  Public 
ealth,  V.  Popoyitch;    Forests  and  Mines,  A. 
Mijovitch;  Agrarian  Reform,  V,  Andvitch;  Uni- 
fication of  Laws,  I.  Shumenkovitch ;  Agriculture, 
S.  Stankoviteh;  Public  Works,  P.  Markovitch; 


Social  Affairs,  C.  Radovitch;  War,  General  Had- 
zitch;  Communications,  General  Milosaoljevitch ; 
Commerce  and  Industry,  M.  Spaho. 

HISTOBY.  The  year  was  a  most  gloomy  one  for 
Jugo-Slavia  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  end. 
As  noted  above  under  GOVEKNMENT  a  new  Gov- 
ernment was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  V. 
Vukitchevitch,  the  third  one  he  had  formed  in 
the  last  year  or  two.  It  was  purely  a  makeshift 
aflair,  not  being  satisfactory  in  any  way  to  the 
Croatians,  whose  support  was  necessary  if  the 
Government  was  to  do  any  business.  The  question 
of  Croatian  autonomy  was  in  the  limelight  the 
entire  year  and  its  acuteness  blotted  out  prac- 
tically every  other  question  of  internal  politics 
and  foreign  relations.  The  Croat  question  has 
been  a  very  prominent  one  from  the  very  forma- 
tion of  the  Jugo-Slav  Kingdom.  Summed  up  very 
briefly  it  might  be  said  that  the  cause  of  the 
conflict  had  been  the  constant  desire  of  the 
Croatian  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Stephan 
Raditch,  to  establish  an  autonomous  Croatia  in 
Jugo-Slavia,  somewhat  similar  to  the  old 
Austro-Hungarian  dual  regime.  The  opponents  of 
the  Croatian  dream  were  the  Serbians  who  be- 
lieved in  a  strong  centralized  kingship  with  as 
little  self-government  as  possible  for  the  various 
political  units  which  make  up  the  country.  In 
the  offing  appeared  the  Slovenes  who  also  desired 
local  autonomy,  although  they  are  not  as  ag- 
gressive as  the  Croatians. 

When  one  considers  that  many  authorities  call 
this  country  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes,  the  problem  of  decentralization 
may  be  better  understood.  The  three  branches  of 
the  South  Slav  races  are  opposed  to  each  other 
in  many  ways.  If  possible  it  might  be  said  that 
the  Croats  and  Slovenes  are  more  polished  and 
civilized  than  the  Serbians,  who  outnumber  them 
by  more  than  a  million.  The  problem  of  welding 
these  three  groups  into  one  homogeneous  nation 
wa.s  one  that  would  tax  the  craft  of  a  Bis- 
marck or  Cavour,  and  it  might  be  said  that  no 
such  personality  had  as  yet  appeared  in  Jugo- 
Slav  public  life.  King  Alexander,  while  ^  possess- 
ing great  executive  ability,  was  distinctly  a 
Serb  at  heart,  and  apparently  had  little  sympathy 
for  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Croats  and 
Slovenes. 

'  The  Croatian  opposition  to  the  Government 
came  to  a  head  in  the  early  summer  over  the 
question  of  ratification  of  treaties  ^with  Italy 
concerning  the  question  of  colonization  in  Dal- 
matia.  The  opposition,  led  chiefly  by  the  ^  Croats, 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  treaties  which  had 
been  negotiated  three  years  previous  and  severe 
rioting  and  anti-Italian  demonstrations  were 
prevalent  throughout  the  country.  Charges  and 
counter  charges  were  made  by  the  Italian  and 
Jugo-Slav  governments  and  demands  were  made 
on  both  sides  for  satisfaction.  For  a  time  the 
war  clouds  seemed  about  to  appear  on  the 
horizon.  Foreign  Minister  Marinkovitch  seemed 
to  favor  the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  for  which 
attitude  he  was  bitterly  assailed  by  the  opposi- 
tion. 

The  climax  of  the  debate  on  the  treaties  came 
on  June  20,  when  Punica  Ratchitch,  a  member  of 
the  Serbian  Radical  party,  attacked  Stephan 
Raditch,  the  Croat  leader  and  several  of  his  fol- 
lowers with  a  revolver.  Raditch's  nephew  and 
another  Croat  deputy  were  killed  outright  and 
Stephan  Raditch  himself  was  seriously  wounded. 
The  entire  country  was  in  an  uproar  and  rioting 
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broke  out  particularly  in  Zagreb,  the  capital  of 
Croatia.  Raditch  hung  on  to  life  tenaciously  for 
a  little  while  and  the  King  offered  all  kinds  of 
promises  to  him  and  his  party  to  heal  the  breach. 
The  King's  advances  were  abruptly  rejected  and 
the  Croats  determined  to  boycott  the  Government 
politically,  socially,  and  financially.  As  a  result 
of  the  shooting  episode  and  the  resultant  unrest 
and  disorder  throughout  the  country,  the  Vu- 
kitchevitch  cabinet  resigned  on  July  4.  Attempts 
to  get  the  injured  Raditch  to  form  a  cabinet  or  at 
least  to  outline  a  policy  on  the  strength  of 
which  the  Croats  would  support  the  Government 
failed  and  ultimately  the  King  called  upon  An- 
ton Koroshetz,  the  Slovene  clerical  leader,  to  or- 
ganize a  cabinet.  The  new  cabinet  included  Croat 
representatives,  who,  however,  refused  to  co- 
operate. The  death  of  Stephan  Raditch,  which 
occurred  on  August  8  (consult  his  biography) 
widened  the  breach  between  the  Serbian  and 
Croatian  groups  and  permitted  government  to 
continue  chiefly  because  of  the  abstention  of  the 
Croatian  leaders.  With  a  "rump"  legislative 
body,  the  objectionable  treaties  with  Italy  con- 
cerning colonization  in  Dalamtia  were  concluded. 

For  the  balance  of  the  year  the  situation  re- 
mained in  statu  quo.  The  Croatians  refused  to 
participate  in  the  government  and  went  so  far 
as  to  establish  their  own  Parliament  at  Zagreb 
and  issue  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  acts  of 
the  Belgrade  Parliament  would  not  be  considered 
law  in  Croatia.  The  new  leaders  of  the  Croatians, 
Dr.  Macek  and  M.  Pribicevitch,  refused  all  over- 
tures from  the  Koroshetz  government,  and  de- 
manded complete  autonomy  for  Croatia.  The 
King  and  the  Serbian  leaders  were  unwilling  to 
grant  the  Croats*  demands,  but  stated  that  they 
would  grant  partial  autonomy.  This  failed  to 
satisfy,  and  as  the  year  closed  Croatia  was  vir- 
tually under  martial  law,  with  military  leaders  in 
control  of  all  the  districts  and  the  members  of  the 
Opposition  party  being  prosecuted,  in  many  cases 
on  trumped  up  charges.  The  King  adopted  very 
strenuous  measures,  even  going  to  the  extreme  of 
compelling  the  Croats  to  participate  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  tenth  year  of  the  establishment  of 
Jugo-Slavia.  Quite  obviously  such  tactics  did  not 
bring  the  opposing  groups  any  closer  together  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  most  observers  that  King 
Alexander  had  only  two  courses  open  to  him  at 
the  end  of  the  year  if  he  wanted  to  keep  his 
kingdom  intact,  one  was  the  formation  of  an 
absolutely  non-partisan  government  after  hold- 
ing a  fair  election,  and  the  other  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  dictatorship  under  his  control.  The 
future  looked  very  black  and  unpromising. 
Premier  Koroshetz  resigned  on  December  30. 

JTJIIXABD  POTTNTDATIOlSr.  See  Mtrsic. 

JTTKriOR  COLLEGES.  See  UNIVERSITIES  AND 

COLLEGES.  

JUVENILE    I>EM]NrQ1DrE.N.CY.    gee    CHILD 

WELFARE. 

KAISER  WILHELMSLAlfrD,  ki'zer-vil- 
helmslant'.  A  mandated  territory  under  the  con- 
trol of  Australia.  It  was  a  colony  of  Germany 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  in  1914,  but  was 
shortly  captured  by  Australian  forces.  It  oc- 
cupies the  northern,  part  of  S.  E.  New  Guinea. 
On  Dec.  17,  1920,  the  League  of  Nations  asslged 
it  to  Australia  under  a  mandate.  See  GERMAN 
NEW  GUINEA.  '  •" 

KAMERTTK,  kame-roftn'.,  CAMEROON  or  GAMES- 
BOONS.  The  name  applied  to,  the  territory  be- 
tween British  Nigeria  and  French.  1  Egnatorial 


Africa,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Chad;  formerly  a  Ger- 
man protectorate,  but  occupied  by  the  British 
and  French  during  the  War  and  divided  in  1919 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  former 
getting  far  the  greater  part.  Area  (exclusive  of 
the  tract  transferred  to  Germany  from  the  French 
Congo  in  1911),  191,130  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, 2,540,000. 

FRENCH  KAMEBUN.  At  the  time  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  former  German  protectorate  in  1919. 
France  received  an  area  of  166,489  square  miles 
(also  exclusive  of  the  area  ceded  to  Germany 
in  1911,  which,  after  the  War,  was  annexed  to 
French  Equatorial  Africa)  ;  population  in  1926, 
1,878,683,  including  1570  Europeans.  The  seat  of 
the  Government  is  at  Yaounde,  and  the  chief 
port  is  Donala.  In  1925  there  were  73  govern- 
ment schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  10,549. 
The  principal  products  are  cacao,  coffee,  ivory, 
tobacco,  palm  oil,  and  palm  nuts.  In  1926  the 
imports  amounted  to  192,000,000  francs,  and  the 
exports  to  155,000,000  francs.  In  the  same  year 
217  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Donala.  The 
general  budget  for  1927  balanced  at  41,768,350 
francs  and  there  was  a  special  railway  budget 
of  16,000,000  francs.  There  are  369  miles  of  rail- 
way. The  colony  was  created  an  autonomous  ter- 
ritory by  decree  of  Mar.  28,  1921,  and  is  under 
the  administration  of  a  French  Commissioner. 
Commissioner  in  19^8,  M.  Marchand. 

BRITISH  CAMEROON s.  Great  Britain  received 
about  31,000  square  miles  of  Kamerun  in  the 
division  of  1919.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
about  660,000.  Cacao,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  hard- 
wood, and  ivory  are  the  principal  products.  In 
1926  the  imports  were  £275,439  and  the  exports 
£220,740,  In  the  same  year  136  vessels  of  265,536 
tons  entered  the  port  of  Victoria.  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  the  British  Gamer  cons  are 
now  incorporated  with  those  of  Nigeria.  The 
Governor  of  Nigeria  is  the  administrator  of  the 
British  Cameroons.  See' NIGERIA, 

KANSAS.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  1,769,257.  According  to  the 
State  census  taken  in  1925  the  population  was 
1,812,986.  The  estimated  population  on  July  1, 
1928,  was  1,835,000.  The  capital  is  Topeka. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928, 


Crop             Year 

Acreaffe 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Wheat          1928 

10,473,000 

177,833,000 

$167,144,000 

1927 

9,946,000 

111,327,000 

130,252,000 

Corn             1928 

6,634,000 

179,118,000 

116,427,000 

1927 

5,897,000 

176,910,000 

107,915,000 

Hay               1928 

2,396,000 

4,646,000 

«     39,023,000 

1927 

2,625,000 

5,476,000 

•     43,524,000 

Oats              1928 

1,301,000 

37,729,000 

15,846,000 

1927 

1,301,000 

30,574,000 

13,758,000 

Grain 

sorglmm  1928 
1927 

1,284,000 
1,547,000 

28,633,000 
32,487,000 

17,466,000 
19,492,000 

Potatoes       1928 

54,000 

7,660,000 

3,402,000 

1927 

49,000 

5,390,000 

5,390,000 

Barley         1928 

633,000 

17,661,000 

8,830,000 

1927 

452,000 

5,695,000 

3,132,000 

*  tons. 

MIKEBAL  PBOOXTCTTQ'K.  The  State  produced  in 
1926  minerals  to  a  total  Value  of  $165,060,612; 
in  1925,  of  $142,944,214.  Petroleum  production, 
whicli  furnished  the  greater  part  of  these  totals, 
was  sslig^Ltly  less  active  as  to  quantity  in  1927, 
w&ile  "ffie  fall  in  price  occasioned  a  severe  drop 
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in  tlie  value  total  for  tMs  item.  The  output  by 
quantity  was  40,740,000  barrels  in  1927  and  in 
1926,  41,498,000;  by  value  it  was  $57,900,000 
(estimated)  for  1927,  as  against  $93,800,000 
for  1926.  Lead  was  produced  to  a  total  of  27,- 
497  short  tons  in  1927  as  compared  with  28,463 
in  1926,  with  a  value,  for  1927,  of  $3,464,622,  and 
for  1926,  of  $4,554,080.  Zinc  production  fell  some- 
what in  quantity  to  109,427  short  tons  in  1927, 
from  126,307  in  1926;  and  in  value,  to  $14,006,- 
656,  from  $18,946,050.  The  coal  output,  adversely 
affected  by  labor  conditions,  was  3,443,762  net 
tons  in  1927,  as  against  4,416,480  in  1926;  in 
value  it  was  $9,648,000  in  1927  and  in  1926,  $12,- 
535,000.  The  natural  gas  output  of  1926  was  38,- 
095,000  M  cubic  feet,  a  material  increase  over  the 
26,917,000  M  cubic  feet  of  1925;  in  value  it  was: 
1926,  $12,547,700;  in  1925,  $9,991,000.  From 
natural  gas  were  derived  33,000,000  gallons  of 
gasoline  in  1927,  as  compared  with  25,369,000  in 
1926;  the  value  was,  for  1927,  $1,563,000  (esti- 
mated) ,-  for  1926,  $2,105,000.  Cement  produc- 
tion of  1927  was  6,180,255  barrels;  of  1926,  6,- 
357,581.  Cement  shipments  attained  $9,939,412 
in  1927,  and  in  1926,  $9,757,699.  Clay  products 
totaled  $3,969,040  for  1926,  as  against  $4,345,- 
971  for  1925.  Salt  was  produced  to  a  total  value 
of  $2,741,534  in  1926;  in  1925,  of  $2,494,423. 
Stone,  gypsum,  sand,  and  gravel  were  each  pro- 
duced to  a  value  of  over  $1,OQO,000  in  1926. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $14,254,- 
973  (of  which  $691,604  was  aid  to  local  educa- 
tion) ;  for  conducting  public  service  enterprises, 
$440,562;  for  interest  on  debt,  $1,215,202;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $9,105,088;  total,  $25,- 
015,825  (of  which  $9,773,112  was  for  highways, 
$1,789,743  being  for  maintenance  and  $7,983,- 
369  for  construction) .  Revenues  were  $27,086,679. 
Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes  formed  39.3 
per  cent,  departmental  earnings  and  charges  for 
officials'  services  11.5  per  cent,  and  sales  of  li- 
censes and  the  tax  on  gasoline  34.8  per  cent. 
Property  valuation  was  $3,674,105,303;  State 
taxation  thereon,  $9,502,190.  Net  State  debt  on 
June  30,  1927,  was  $24,836,544. 

TRANSPOBTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  in  the  State  on 
Jan.  1,  1928,  was  9362.18.  There  were  built  in 
1928,  6.96  miles  of  additional  first  track. 

EDUCATION.  The  Kansas  School  Code  Commis- 
sion prepared  an  extensive  revision  of  the  school 
code  for  submission  to  the  Legislature  in  1929. 
For  the  year  1928  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation reported  the  following  statistics:  School 
population,  543,39©;  total  enrollment  in  public 
schools;  425,424;  enrollment  in  common  schools 
including  kindergarten,  315,864;  enrollment  in 
high  schools  including  both  junior  and  senior, 
109,560;  expenditure  for  education  (1928)  pub- 
lic schools,  $39,409,848.86;  average  salaries  of 
school  teachers  per  month:  men,  $164.97;  women, 
$139.81. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Since  1905  the 
State  Board  of  Administration  has  exercised 
centralized  control  over  the  State  institutions 
of  care  and  custody.  It  had  full  charge  in  1928 
of  10  institutions.  These,  with  their  inmate  popu- 
lations, were :  State  Penitentiary,  Lansing,  1750 ; 
Reformatory  (for  prisoners  from  16  to  21  years), 
Hutchinson,  900;  Boys*  Industrial  School,  To- 
peka,  350;  Girls'  Industrial  School,  Beloit,  150; 


Women's  Industrial  Farm,  Lansing,  150;  Hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  at  Topeka,  1700;  Osawa- 
tomie,  1424;  Larned,  628;  Hospital  for  Epileptics, 
Parsons,  628;  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Win- 
field,  800;  State  Orphans'  Home,  Atchison,  150; 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Olathe,  200;  School  for  the 
Blind,  Kansas  City,  125;  Vocational  School 
(colored),  Topeka,  158;  Western  University 
(colored),  Quindaro,  125;  Tuberculosis  Sanator- 
ium, Norton,  200. 

LEGISLATION.  The  State  legislature  convened 
in  special  session  at  the  call  of  Governor  Paulen 
on  July  19.  It  was  summoned  to  pass  an  amend- 
ment of  the  State  constitution  in  order  to  render 
Kansas  eligible  for  further  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  road-building  outlays  of  the  State. 
Kansas,  though  receiving  such  aid  through  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  during 
many  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Federal-aid 
plan,  had  omitted  to  create  a  highway  depart- 
ment to  expend  road  construction  funds,  as  the 
Federal  act  required.  Successive  extensions  of 
time  to  allow  States  to  create  properly  empower- 
ed departments  had  expired,  leaving  Kansas  the 
only  State  without  one.  One  year  before  the  ex- 
piry of  the  last  extension  (in  1929),  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Jardine  wrote  to  Governor  Paulen 
at  the  end  of  June,  1928,  pointing  out  that  the 
existing  highway  commission  of  Kansas  lacked 
control  of  adequate  funds  to  meet  Federal  road- 
aid  contributions,  and  lacked  authority  to  deter- 
mine roads  and  types  of  improvement,  and  that 
unless  these  and  other  defects  were  remedied, 
the  Federal  aid  to  the  State  must  cease.  The 
amount  of  this  aid  was  approximately  $2,000,- 
000  a  year.  The  legislature,  summoned  in  con- 
sequence of  this  situation,  passed  a  series  of 
constitutional  amendments  designed  to  cover  the 
needs  expressed  in  the  Jardine  letter.  These 
amendments  were  submitted  to  popular  vote  in 
November,  for  ratification.  The  legislature  ad- 
journed without  undertaking  other  business  of 
consequence. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHEK  EVENTS.  The  State  law 
rendering  directors  of  State  banks  personally 
liable  for  deposits  received  by  their  banks  after 
these  had  become  insolvent  was  contested  in  cases 
relating  to  a  bank  failure  that  had  occurred  in 
1923  in  Butler  County,  and  the  contest  was  car- 
ried to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  The  court  by 
a  decision  of  May  14  sustained  the  statute,  and 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  State  supreme  court 
awarding  damages  to  a  depositor.  The  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
restoring  the  existence  of  the  State  labor  depart- 
ment, which  in  its  former  career  had  met  with 
labor  opposition.  An  election  held  in  Kansas  City 
April  17  on  the  proposal  to  ratify  a  grant  by  the 
city  commissioners  of  a  20-year  franchise  to  the 
Knorpp  interests  to  supply  industrial  natural 
gas  resulted  in  ratification.  The  Doherty  inter- 
ests, already  in  the  field,  opposed  the  granting 
of  the  rival  franchise.  In  Douglas  County  the 
commissioners  undertook  the  removal  of  bill- 
boards obstructing  the  view  of  travelers  on  the 
county  highways.  The  State  Supreme  Court  in 
May  sustained  their  exercise  of  power  in  doing 
so.  Southwest  of  Erie,  the  State,  in  its  game  and 
fish  preserve,  created  a  lake  for  fishing  purposes, 
which  was  named  Lake  Neosho,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  similar  lakes  to  be  formed.  Work  on  the 
formation  of  several  State  parks  was  carried  on, 
including  parks  in  Neosho,  Meade,  Crawford,  Ot- 
tawa, and  Scott  counties.  There  were  under  con- 
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struction  in  1928.  State  buildings  of  a  total  cost 
of  $3,000,000,  including  Snow  Hall  at  the  State 
University,  a  training  school  at  Emporia,  and 
other  educational  buildings. 

ELECTION.  At  the  election  of  November  6  the 
voters  of  the  State  gave  a  majority  for  the  Re- 
publican candidates.  Hoover  and  Curtis,  greater 
than  that  for  Coolidge  and  Dawes  in  1924.  The 
fact  that  a  son  of  the  State,  Senator  Charles 
Curtis,  was  Republican  candidate  for  vice  presi- 
dent afforded  an  offset  to  the  adverse  feature  of 
agricultural  opposition  to  the  Hoover  candidacy. 
The  'popular  vote  for  President  in  1928  was: 
Hoover  (Rep.),  513,672;  Smith  (Dem.),  193,- 
003.  One  Democratic  Representative  was  reelect- 
ed,  the  rest  of  the  State  delegation  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  being  Republican.  Clyde 
M.  Reed,  Republican,  was  elected  Governor,  de- 
feating Chauncey  B.  Little,  Democrat,  and  with 
him  were  elected  Republican  State  officers. 

OFFICEBS.  Governor,  Ben  S.  Paulen;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor,  D,  A.  N.  Chase ;  Secretary  of  State, 
F.  J.  Ryan;  Treasurer,  Carl  R.  White;  Auditor, 
Will  J.  French;  Attorney-General,  William  A, 
Smith. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court :  Chief  Justice,  Wil- 
liam A.  Johnston;  Justices:  Rousseau  A.  Burch, 
Henry  F.  Mason,  John  Marshall,  John  S.  Daw- 
son,  W.  W.  Harvey,  and  Richard  J.  Hopkins. 

KANSAS  CITY.  See  MISSOURI. 

KANSAS,  "UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  at  Lawrence,  Kans., 
founded  in  1864.  The  1928  autumn  registration 
was  4224,  of  whom  129  were  registered  in  more 
than  one  school,  leaving  a  total  enrollment  of 
4095.  Of  this  number  1528  were  women  and 
2567  men,  distributed  as  follows:  Graduate 
school,  239;  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
2314;  engineering,  561;  fine  arts,  329;  law,  143; 
pharmacy,  80 ;  medicine,  305 ;  education,  122 ;  and 
business,  131.  The  1928  summer  session  had  an 
enrollment  of  1683,  of  whom  937  were  women 
and  746  men.  The  faculty  numbered  280.  The 
endowment  fund  amounted  to  $230,000  and  the 
income  for  the  year,  including  the  balance  car- 
ried over  from  1927,  was  $2,420,608.  There  were 
200  volumes  in  the  library.  Chancelor,  Ernest 
Hiram  Lindley,  LL.D. 

KABAPTJTO.  The  name  applied  to  the  Jap- 
anese half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin  (see  SAJK> 
IIALIN),  which  comprises  that  portion  south,  of 
the  50th  parallel  of  N.  latitude.  Area,  approxi- 
mately 13,934  square  miles;  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1925,  203,504.  The  chief 
industry  is  the  herring  fisheries,  although  the 
colony  is  suitable  for  agriculture  and  pasturage. 
The  Japanese  Government  supplies  Japanese  set- 
tlers with  seed  and  domestic  animals.  There  are 
also  valuable  forest  lands  and  mines,  the  chief 
minerals  being  coal  and  alluvial  gold.  The  budget 
for  the  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1927,  balanced  at 
18,791,079  yen. 

KATTEy  EDWIN  BRITTCN.  American  electrical 
engineer,  died  at  Irvmgton-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
July  19.  He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  16, 
1871.  He  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University 
(M.E.),  1893;  studied  and  served  as  apprentice 
in  the  H.  R.  Worthington  shops,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1894-96;  and  for  two  years  was  assistant  en- 
gineer to  the  Park  Avenue  Improvement  Commis- 
sion of  New  York  City.  Thereafter  he  was  suc- 
cessively draftsman,  assistant  engineer,  mechan- 
ical engineer,  and  electrical  engineer  of  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson,  River  R.  R,,  becoming 


chief  engineer  in  1906,  with  full  charge  of  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  the  electrical  trac- 
tion systems.  He  was  also  consulting  electrical 
engineer  of  the  Cleveland  Union  Terminals  Com- 
pany. He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
engineers  in  America  in  the  electrification  of 
steam  railroads.  He  was  a  former  vice  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  a  member  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association,  and  a  former  president 
of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society. 

KELLEY,  HOWARD  G.  American  railway  en- 
gineer and  official,  died  at  San  Diego,  Calif., 
May  15.  He  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  12, 
1858,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Polytechnic 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  He  began  his  railroad 
work  as  an  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  in  1881,  in  the  days  when  that  rail- 
road was  being  pushed  westward.  He  remained 
with  the  road  until  1884;  then,  until  1887,  he 
was  a  superintendent  of  mines  in  Montana.  After 
three  years  as  resident  engineer  and  superintend- 
ent of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  Railway  system,  he  served  as  chief 
engineer  until  1898.  His  next  work  was  done  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R. 
R.  Co.,  including  the  Iowa  Central,  1898-1907, 
and  until  May,  1899,  as  consulting  engineer  of 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern.  In  1907  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way system,  and  under  his  control  more  than 
10,000  miles  of  new  track  was  laid.  In  1911  he  be- 
came vice  president  in  charge  of  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  construction,  and  in  1917  president 
of  the  system.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Central  Vermont  Ry.  When  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  took  over  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  included  it  as  part  of  the  Canadian  National 
system,  Mr.  Kelley  retired.  He  received  the  order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,  in  1913. 

KELLOGG-  TREATIES.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  Frank  B. 
Kellogg,  the  United  States  entered  upon  one  of 
the  most  extensive  efforts  thus  far  undertaken  to 
diminish  the  possibilities  of  war.  The  Briand  pro- 
posals of  1927  (see  YEAR  BOOK,  1927)  had  been 
applied  in  a  series  of  multilateral  treaties  that 
had  been  described  in  England  as  "potentially 
the  biggest  event  in  modern  diplomatic  history." 
The  American  Secretary  of  State,  backed  up  by 
the  President,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  and  by  a  wide- 
spread public  opinion  offered  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  a  treaty  designed  to  do  away  with  war. 

M.  Briand,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  took  the  initial  step  on  April  6,  1927,  in 
a  statement  to  representatives  of  the  press,  in 
which  he  suggested  the  abolition  of  war  as  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States.  Interest  in 
this  proposal  led  to  the  exchange  of  six  notes  be- 
tween M.  Briand  and  Mr.  Kellogg  beginning  De- 
cember 28,  1927.  From  these  it  appeared  that 
Secretary  Kellogg  desired  to  enlarge  M.  Briand's 
proposal  to  include  a  general  multilateral  treaty, 
not  only  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
but  between  all  the  powers.  Mr.  Kellogg  wished 
to  ban  all  war,  whereas  M.  Briand  would  limit 
the  ban  to  wars  of  aggression.  On  April  13,  Sec- 
retary KJellogg  invited  the  British,  the  German, 
the  Italian,  and  the  Japanese  governments  to  join 
France  and  the  United  States  in  an  agreement  to 
sign  a  treaty  the  spirit  and  substance  of  which 
was  as  follows: 
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Deeply  sensible  that  their  office  imposes  upon  them 
a  solemn  duty  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind; 
inspired  by  a  common  desire  not  only  to  perpetuate 
the  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  now  happily  sub- 
sisting between  their  peoples,  but  also  to  prevent  war 
among  any  of  the  nations  of  the  world;  desirous  by 
formal  act  to  bear  unmistakable  witness  that  they  con- 
demn war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  _  and 
renounce  it  in  favor  of  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes;  and  hopeful  that,  encouraged  by 
their  example,  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  will 
join  in  this  humane  endeavor  and  by  adhering:  to  the 
present  treaty  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  force  bring 
their  peoples  within  the  scope  of  its  beneficent  provi- 
sions, thus  uniting  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
in  a  common  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of 
their  national  policy,  they  have  decided  to  conclude  a 
treaty  and  for  that  purpose  have  appointed  as  their 
respective  plenipotentiaries  .  .  .  and  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  articles: — (These  are  given  below.) 

France  mentioned  reservations  which  were  not 
mentioned  in,  the  Kellogg  statement.  She  believed 
that  she  should  not  give  up  her  rights  of  legit- 
imate defense  within  the  framework  of  existing 
treaties.  She  purposed  to  do  no  violence  to  her 
obligations  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  Locarno  Agreement,  or  to  her  al- 
liances with  some  nine  other  powers,  but  M. 
Briand  felt  that  a  multilateral  pact  such^  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Kellogg  was  practically  possible 
only  with  reservations.  He  granted  that  the  pro- 
posal would  become  most  effective  when  all  the 
governments  were  invited  to  participate  and  that 
any  treaty  which  did  not  depend  upon  the  secur- 
ity of  all*  the  States  concerned  would  expose  its 
signatories  to  certain  real  dangers.  Senator 
Borah  suggested  if  a  multilateral  pact  was  not 
to  become  an  instrument  of  oppression,  the  fail- 
ure of  any  one  signatory  to  observe  its  engage- 
ment should  automatically  release  the  other  sig- 
natories from  their  engagements  toward  the  de- 
faulter. It  was  with  these  qualifications  that 
the  French  statesman  agreed  with  the  United 
States  to  the  submission  of  the  draft  treaty  for 
the  consideration  of  the  German,  British,  Italian 
and  Japanese  governments.  These  French  reserva- 
tions were  not  referred  to  in  the  Kellogg  Treaty 
or  letter  of  transmission. 

Thus  there  were  wide  differences  between  the 
American  and  the  French  positions.  Mr.  Kellogg 
rejected  the  French  reservations  and  the  French 
opposed  Mr.  Kellogg's  plan  without  reservations. 
Mr.  Kellogg  proposed  to  renounce  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy  without  conditions. 
The  French  reserved  for  themselves  the  right  to 
make  war  under  the  war  clauses  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  treaties  of  Locarno, 
and  their  treaties  of  alliance.  Mr.  Kellogg  was 
offering  a  substitute  for  alliances.  The  French 
proposed  to  adhere  to  their  alliances.  Mr.  Kellogg 
proposed  two  things — the  renunciation  of  war  by 
the  powers  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy, 
and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  disputes.  The 
French  would  add  a  variety  of  amendments.  The 
Kellogg  proposal  was  that  the  great  powers 
should  scrap  their  military  alliances,  the  mili- 
tary sections  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  and 
other  commitments,  for  a  simple,  unconditional 
treaty  to  renounce  war.  To  the  logically  minded 
French,  this  seemed  a  bit  too  airy.  France  ap- 
proved the  transmission  to  the  four  governments 
of  the  original  Briand  proposal  of  last  June  and 
of  the  sit  notes  subsequently  exchanged  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  Thus  six  major 
governments  of  the  world,  with  the  consent  of 
France,  were  in  a  position  fully  to  explore  the 
entire  situation. 

Speaking  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Kellogg  said: 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  attaches  the 
very  greatest  importance  to  the  negotiations  which  have 
thus  been  initiated  among  the  six  powers  and.  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  after  the  problem  has  been  studied, 
by  all  six  powers  in  the  light  of  their  common  desire  to 
agree  upon  a  practicable  method  for  the  promotion 
of  world  peace,  our  joint  efforts  may  be  crowned  with 

Certainly,  so  far  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  no  effort  will  be  _  spared  to  find 
a  solution  for  any  technical  difficulties  which  may 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  other  governments  concerned  will  be  no 
less  ready  to  do  everything  within  their  power  to  facil- 
itate agreement  upon  the  terms  of  an  effective  treaty 
for  the  renunciation  of  war. 

After  the  exchange  of  numerous  notes  between 
France  and  the  United  States  and  the  other 
countries  which  the  latter  had  suggested,  the  fol- 
lowing draft  treaty  was  finally  agreed  upon : 

ARTICLE   I 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  solemnly  declare  in  the 
names  of  their  respective  peoples  that  they  condemn 
recourse  to  war  for  the  solution  of  international  con- 
troversies, and  renounce  it  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  in  their  relations  with  one  another. 

ARTICLE   II 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  settle- 
ment or  solution  of  all  disputes  or  conflicts  of  what- 
ever nature  or  of  whatever  origin  they  may  be,  which 
may  arise  among  them,  shall  never  be  sought  except  by 
pacific  means. 

ARTICLE  in 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  named  in  the  preamble  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  requirements,  and 
shall  take  effect  as  between  them  as  soon  as  all  their 
several  instruments  of  ratification  shall  have  been  de- 
posited at  Washington. 

This  treaty  shall,  when  it  has  come  into  effect  as 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  remain  open 
as  long  as  may  be  necessary  for  adherence  b^  all  the 
other  powers  of  the  world.  Every  instrument  evidencing 
the  adherence  of  a  power  shall  be  deposited  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  treaty  shall  immediately  upon,  sucli 
deposit  become  effective  as  between  the  power  thus  ad- 
hering and  the  other  parties  hereto. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  furnish  each  Government 
named  in  the  preamble  and  every  Government  subse- 
quently adhering  to  this  treaty  with  a  certified  copy  of 
the  treaty  and  of  every  instrument  of  ratification  or 
adherence.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  telegraphically  to  not- 
ify such  Governments  immediately  upon  the  deposit 
with  it  of  each  instrument  of  ratification  or  adher- 

•  In  faith  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
this  treaty  in  the  French  and  English  languages,  both 
texts  having  equal  force,  and  hereunto  affix  their  'seals. 

Fifteen  nations  signed  the  treaty  in  the  Salle 
de  1'Horloge  in  Quai  d'Orsay,  Paris,  on  Monday 
afternoon,  August  27,  a  year  and  a  quarter  after 
M.  Briand  sent  his  message  to  the  American 
people  through  the  Associated  Press.  The  govern- 
ment heads  who  signed  for  the  various  nations 
were:  Dr.  Gustav  Stresemann  for  Germany; 
Frank  B.  Kellogg  for  the  United  States;  Paul 
Hymans  for  Belgium;  Aristide  Briand  for 
France;  Lord  Cushendun  for  Great  Britain,  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Mackenzie-King  for  Canada;  Alex- 
ander John  McLachlen  for  Australia;  Sir  Chris- 
topher James  Parr  for  ISTew  Zealand;  Jacobus 
^Stephanues  Smit  for  South  Africa;  William 
Thomas  Cosgrove  for  the  Irish  Free  State;  Lord 
Cushendun  for  India;  Count  Gaetano  Manzoni 
for  Italy;  Count  Uchida  for  Japan;  A.  Zales  for 
PolanU;  Dr.  Edward  Benes  for  Czechoslovakia. 
Mr.  Kellogg  did  not  speak.  The  only  address 
was  by  M.  Briand  who  paid  glowing  tribute  to 
Mr.  Kellogg,  Dr.  Stresemann,  and'  the  absent  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain,,  and  tfyen  said:* 

The  League  of  Nations,  a  vast  political  undertaking 
of  insurance  against  war  and  powerful  institution  of 
organized  peace,  "wbfcre  there  is  room  to  welcome  all 
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fresh  contributions  to  the  common  work,  cannofe  but 
rejoice  at  the  signing  of  an  international  contract 
whereby  it  is  to  benefit. 

Far  from  being  inconsistent  with  any  of  its  obliga- 
tions, this  new  act,  on  the  contrary,  offers  it  a  kind  of 
general  reinsurance.  Thus  those  of  its  members  who 
will  soon  be  able  to  ask  the  League  to  register  today's 
contract  will  rightly  feel  they  are  bringing  it  a  precious 
token  of  their  attachment  and  loyalty. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  M.  Briand  said: 

For  the  first  time,  on  general  plans  accessible  to  all 
nations  in  the  universe,  a  congress  of  peace  does  some- 
thing else  than  settle  politically  the  immediate  condi- 
tions of  a  particular  peace  such  as  they  are  imposed 
in  fact  by  the  results  of  war. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world, 
through  a  solemn  covenant  involving  the  honor  of  great 
nations,  all  of  which  have  behind  them  a  heayy  past 
of  political  conflict,  war  is  renounced  unreservedly  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy;  that  is  to  sajj,  in  its 
most  specific  and  dreaded  form — selfish  and  wilful 
war.  Considered  of  yore  as  of  divine  right,  and  having 
remained  in  international  ethics  as  an  attribute  of 
sovereignty,  that  form  of  war  becomes  at  last  juridically 
devoid  of  what  constituted  its  most  serious  danger — 
its  legitimacy.  Henceforth,  branded  with  illegality,  it 
is  by  mutual  accord  truly  and  regularly  outlawed  so 
that  a  culprit  would  incur  the  unconditional  condemna- 
tion and  probably  the  enmity  of  all  its  co-signatories. 

Peace  is  proclaimed.  That  is  much;  but  it  still  re- 
mains necessary  to  organize  it.  In  the  solution  of  diffi- 
culties right  and  not  might  must  prevail.  That  is  to  be 
the  work  of  to-morrow. 

On  the  day  following  the  Paris  ceremony,  the 
United  States  Government  sent  from  Washing- 
ton a  note  to  48  nations  inviting  their  adher- 
ence to  this  general  pact  for  the  renunciation  of 
war.  The  invitation  to  Russia,  was  sent  by 
France,  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  had  no 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet*  Twenty* 
one  nations  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  had  given 
notice  of  adherence  to  the  pact. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  treaty  remained  to 
be  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate.  The  Peace 
Pact  of  Paris,  by  David  Hunter  Miller,  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  late  in  the  year. 

KEHSTI/ST,  WILLIAM  LACY.  American  soldier, 
died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Januarv  10.  He  was 
born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  18,  1864.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in 
1889  and  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Fourth  Artillery  in  Jun-e  of  the  same  year. 
He  continued  in  the  service  until  1919,  when  he 
was  retired  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  the  war 
with  Spain  he  participated  in  the  actions  of  El 
Caney  and  Santiago,  and  during  1899-1902  lie 
was  in  the  Philippines.  Before  the  United  States 
entered  the  World  War,  he  studied  aviation  and 
although  he  landed  in  France  in  the  Field  Artil- 
lery, he  soon  became  chief  of  the  air  service, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces.  He  held  the  post 
August-November,  1917.  In  1918  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  was  made  director  of 
military  aeronautics,  with  the  rank  of  major 
general  in  the  National  Army.  He  held  this  post 
until  March,  1919,  and  retired  in  1919.  He  was 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  Army  Air  Serv- 
ice Association  in  1918  and  was  its  first  presi- 
dent. General. Kenly's  services  abroad  were  recog- 
nized by  the  decoration  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor,  1919,  the  British  Order  of  the  Bath,  1919, 
and  the  Italian  Order  of  the  Crown  (Grand  Of- 
ficer), 1920.  He  received  also  the  ^Distinguished 
Service  Medal  of  the  United.  States.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Army,  General  Keenly  was  vice 
president  of  the  Mariand,  Oil  Company. 

KENTUCKY".  PO'^mATioif.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population,  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  2S41%630. .  tite  estimate^ 
population  on  July  1,  1928^  isfas  2S5£3,0^,  f lie 
capital,  is  JFf-amJcf ort.  (  ,  '  -  'i  •  » ,  ,  -  •  > , 


AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928. 


Crop 

year 

Acreage 

Prod.  6-w. 

Value 

Corn 

1928 

3,029,000 

66,638,000 

$63,972,000 

1927 

2,885,000 

75;oio,ooo 

66,009,000 

Tobacco 

1928 

394,700 

306,000,000° 

58,550,000 

1927 

290,200 

202,269,000  * 

43,349,000 

Hay 

1928 

1,311,000 

1,725,000  6 

28,066,000 

1927 

1,350,000 

1,916,000  & 

27,620,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

57,000 

5,985,000 

4,788,000 

1927 

52,000 

4,732,000 

6,152,000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

1928 

14,000 

1,246,000 

1,433,000 

3927 

16,000 

1,488,000 

1,786,000 

Wheat 

1928 

115,000 

920,000 

1,270,000 

Oats 

1927 
1928 

296,000 
305,000 

2,812,000 
7,930,000 

3,796,000 
4,520,000 

1927 

215,000 

4,085,000 

2,451,000 

0  pounds,   *  tons. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  Retaining  in  1926  the 
fourth  rank  among  the  States  in  the  production 
of  coal,  Kentucky  in  1927  in  spite  of  the  fall  in 
the  "coal  production  of  the  United  States  as  a, 
whole,  incident  to  labor  difficulties  in  the  indus- 
try, increased  its  coal  output  to  69,123,998  net 
tons,  from  62,924,462  in  1926;  the  value  of  the 
product  was  $119,249,000  for  1027,  and  for  1926, 
$109,740,000.  The  coal  mine  employees  averaged 
237  days  of  work  in  1927.  Petroleum  production 
in  1927  recovered,  as  to  quantity,  from  the  de- 
cline of  the  year  previous,  totaling  6,733,000  bar- 
rels, as  against  6,274,000  in  1926;  in  value,  $11,- 
'200,000  for  1927  (estimated)  in  which  year  low 
prices  prevailed,  and  for  1926,  $15,250,000.  The 
natural  gas  yield  of  1926,  the  latest  reported 
year,  was  10,410,000  M  cubic  feet;  in  1925,  10,- 
770,000  M.  In  value  it  was:  1926,  $3,378,000; 
1925,  $3,213,000.  Gasoline  made  from  natural  gas 
was  7,689,000  gallons  in  1926,  and  the  produc- 
tion in  1927  was  7,000,000  gallons.  Clay  products 
amounted  for  1926  to  $7,676,858;  for  1925,  to 
$7,853,355.  Asphalt  was  produced  in  1926  to  a 
total  of  $2,530,480;  stone  and  sand  and  gravel, 
each  to  more  than  $2,000,000;  fluorspar,  in  which 
the  State  ranks  as  the  foremost  producer,  to 
over  $1,000,000.  The  total  mineral  production 
of  the  State  was,  for  1926,  $146,768,273;  for 
1925,  $131,370,840. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $17,- 
971,201  (of  which  $5,421,646  was  aid  to  local 
education ) ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $618,388 ;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $11,143,001;  total, 
$29,732,590  (of  which  $11,1X6,658  was  for  higk- 
ways,  $2,599,000  being  for  maintenance  and  $0,- 
517,658  for  construction).  Revenues  were  $30,- 
719,702.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  36,8  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  officials*  services,  7.5  per  cent;  sales 
of  licenses  and  the  tax  on  gasoline,  39.5  per  cent. 
Property  valuation  was  $2,923*088,336;  State 
taxation  thereon*  $10,193,642.  ,Nefc  funded  State 
debt  o»  June  30,1927,  was  $2,503,153. 

TBANSPOKTAJIOM-.  The  .total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  4049.43.  There  was  built  in  1928,  1  mile  of 
additional  first  tmek- 

EIXUCATJDH.  The  defeat  of  a  legislative  measure 
to  upset  the  ^nstem  of  county  administration  of 
school  affairs,  as  established  in  1920,  through 
tlie  county  superintendents  selected  by  county 
boards,  was  regarded  by  some  educators  in  the 
State  aa  an  evidence  that  the  existing  system 
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liad  attained  general  approval.  For  the  academic 
year  1927-28  the  school-age  population  of  the 
State  was  placed  at  676,849.  There  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  582,181  pupils.  Of  these, 
527,770  were  in  the  elementary  schools  and  54,411 
in  high  schools.  Expenditures  for  public-school 
education  in  the  year  were  $26,367,386.31.  Sala- 
ries of  all  teachers  averaged  $880.70  for  the  year. 

CHARITIES  AND  COEKECTIOITS.  The  State  con- 
ducted in  1928  a  series  of  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded  and  for  the 
correction  of  criminals.  These  were  governed  by  a 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  a 
Commissioner  of  Public  Institutions.  The  institu- 
tions so  governed,  with  the  numbers  of  their  in- 
mates on  June  30,  1928,  were  Eastern  State 
Hospital  (mental),  Lexington,  1398;  Central 
State  Hospital  (mental),  Lakeland,  1894;  West- 
ern State  Hospital  (mental),  Hopkinsville,  1716; 
State  Houses  of  Reform,  G-reendale,  544;  Feeble- 
Minded  Institute,  Frankfort,  458;  State  Re- 
formatory, Frankfort,  1651;  State  Penitentiary, 
Eddyville,  690. 

LEGISLATION.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  convened  in  regular  session  on  January  3 
and  adjourned  March  16,  It  enacted  a  measure  to 
provide  pupils  in  the  schools  with  textbooks  at 
the  State's  expense.  This  textbook  law,  of  which 
the  advocacy  had  formed  a  chief  part  of  the 
appeal  of  Governor  Sampson  for  election  in 
1927,  rendered  the  State  liable  for  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $2,500,000  a  year.  Accordingly/ 
revenue  bills  were  introduced  to  produce  the  re- 
quired sum.  These  failed  of  passage,  but  a  meas- 
ure to  transfer  $400,000  a  year  from  State  school 
fund's  to  help  pay  for  the  books  was  enacted. 
Under  the  Textbook  Act,  the  State  Textbook 
Commission,  charged  with  textbook  selection,  was 
required  to  give  local  school  boards  the  choice  of 
three  texts  in  high  school  and  junior  high  school 
subjects;  ten  years  were  allowed  cities  to  bring 
their  textbooks  gradually  into  conformity  with 
the  State  lists.  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature 
to  redistrict  the  voting  subdivisions  of  the  city 
of  Louisville  and  to  amend  the  method  of  regis- 
tration, both  demanded  by  the  Louisville  mem- 
bers, were  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  Other  meas- 
ures enacted  were  those  rendering  permanent  the 
5-cent  gasoline  tax,  establishing  a  State  Judicial 
Council,  giving  women  the  right  to  claim  exemp- 
tion from  jury  service,  creating  a  uniform  State 
law  commission,  altering  the  method  of  paying 
county  judges,  permitting  cities  of  second  and 
third  class  to  adopt  city  managers,  giving  those 
of  the  second  class  city  planning  and  zoning 
powers,  establishing  competitive  bidding  in  the 
letting  of  contracts  by  the  State  Purchasing 
Commission  and  furnishing  an  appropriation  for 
advertising  the  State  and  bringing  in  new  indus- 
tries. 

A  Kentucky  National  Park  Commission  was 
created,  with  power  to  condemn  lands  and  caves 
to  become  national  parks.  A  measure  licensing 
fishermen  at  a  fee  of  $1  was  enacted.  A  bill  pro- 
viding State  training  schools  for  psychiatric 
nurses  was  signed  by  the  governor  after  the 
close  of  the  legislature.  It  then  was  alleged  that 
the  State  Senate  had  not  duly  passed  this  bill. 
;The  Attorney-General  of  the  State  held  that  the 
biuy  having  been  signed  by  presiding  officers  of 
both  houses  and  approved,  would  become  opera- 
tive. Governor  Sampson  on  March  27  vetoed  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  biennial  budget,  thereby 
cutting  the  appropriations  for  certain  welfare 


activities  by  the  sum  of  $400,000  approximately, 
which  thus  became  available  for  school-book 
purchases.  The  State  Highway  Commission  was 
authorized  by  act  to  build  toll  bridges  and  meet 
the  cost  by  bonds. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  After  the  end  of 
the  legislative  session  a  grand  jury  at  Frank- 
fort brought  indictments  against  some  23  in- 
dividuals charged  with  lobbying  and  offering  in- 
ducements to  legislators  to  secure  their  votes. 
James  C.  Wallace,  former  State  treasurer,  was 
convicted  January  27,  on  a  charge  of  having 
altered  election  returns  from  five  counties,  in  the 
Republican  primary  election  of  1927,  when  he 
sought  the  nomination  for  the  party's  candidate 
as  auditor;  W.  H.  Shanks,  State  auditor  in  the 
Fields  administration,  was  indicted  April  17  on 
a  charge  of  misuse  of  State  funds.  The  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  of  April  30,  held  in- 
valid the  State  law  imposing  a  tax  of  20  cents  on 
each  $100  for  the  recording  of  mortgages  not 
maturing  in  five  years,  which  was  attacked  by 
the  Louisville  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  the  is- 
suer of  $18,805,000  of  mortgage  bonds  maturing 
in  30  years,  for  which  payment  of  the  tax  had 
been  demanded;  the  tax  was  held  to  contravene 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  The  Democratic  Executive'  Com- 
mittee passed  a  resolution  April  14,  excluding 
from  participation  in  State  conventions  those 
who  had  not  supported  the  Democratic  nominee 
in  the  vote  of  1927,  when  in  spite  of  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  for  other  offices,  a  Republican 
Governor  was  elected. 

A  bipartisan  racing  commission  personnel  of 
five  members  was  appointed  in  May  by  Governor 
Sampson.  There  occurred  in  July  floods  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  several  other  water- 
courses of  the  State.  These  ruined  the  crops  on 
thousands  of  acres.  Belief  for  sufferers  was  af- 
forded by  the  American  National  Red  Cross  and 
by  private  contributions  on  the  appeal  of  Gover- 
nor Sampson.  Development  of  a  7500-acre  field 
of  asphalt  deposits  in  Grayson  County  was  start- 
ed in  July.  A  drive  for  contributions  to  the  cost 
of  the  projected  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park, 
prorated  by  counties,  was  conducted  early  in  the 
year.  A  concrete  and  steel  bridge  over  the  Ken- 
tucky River  south  of  Nicholasville  was  complet- 
ed and  was  dedicated  March  10.  A  thirty-five 
mile  highway  between  Harlan  and  Pineville,  built 
of  concrete  and  forming  part  of  the  Mayo  Trail, 
opened  July  10,  linked  a  section  of  the  Kentucky 
mountain  country  for  the  first  time  by  a  modern 
highway  route  with  the  lowlands.  The  Mercer 
County  court  house  at  Harrodsburg,  the  deposi- 
tory of  some  of  the  oldest  records  in  the  State, 
including  some  relating  to  Abraham  Lincoln's 
family,  was  destroyed  by  fire  May  15,  but  it  was 
reported  that  historical  records  stored  in  steel 
vaults  had  escaped.  In  Louisville  the  effort  to 
carry  out  the  law  to  redistrict  th6  city  was  de- 
layed by  litigation;  the  site  of  a  new  Federal 
"building  on  Broadway  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
streets  was  selected.  The  city  of  Lexington  ^  in- 
stalled a  zoning  and  city  planning  commission, 
and  petitions  were  circulated  for  a  referendum 
vote  on  a  proposal  that  the  city  should  adopt 
government  by  city  manager. 

ELECTION.  In  the  election  of  November  6,  the 
voters  of  the  State  gave  Hoover  (Rep.),  for 
President,  558,064  votes;  Smith  (Dem.)  received 
381,070;  the  Hoover  plurality  was  much  greater 
than  that  given  President  Coolidge  in  1924.  The 
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Democratic  vote  for  President  exceeded  that  of 
1924,  but  the  Republican  total  was  more  than 
150,000  greater  than  it  had  been  that  year.  The 
heavy  vote  was  achieved  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  any  election  of  senator  or  governor.  Republican 
candidates  for  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives gained  six  seats  and  retained  another 
three,  only  two  Democrats  being  reflected. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Flem  D.  Sampson;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor,  James  Breathitt,  Jr. ;  Secretary 
of  State,  Ella  Lewis;  Attorney-General,  J.  W. 
Cammack;  Auditor,  Clell  Coleman;  State  Treas- 
urer, Emma  Guy  Cromwell;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Statistics,  Newton 
Bright;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
W.  C.  Bell. 

JUDICIABY.  Court  of  Appeals  Judges:  William 
Rogers  Clay  (Chief  Justice),  Gus  Thomas,  D. 
A.  McCandless,  R.  P.  Deitzman,  M.  M.  Logan. 
William  H.  Reese,  S.  S.  Willis. 

KENTUCKY,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeducation- 
al State  institution  of  higher  education  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  founded  in  1868.  The  enrollment  in 
the  autumn  of  1928  was  2456,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Graduate  school,  131;  arts  and  science, 
1057;  agriculture,  221;  engineering,  487;  law, 
77;  education,  254;  commerce,  229.  There  were 
1309  students  registered  in  the  summer  session 
in  1928.  The  faculty  numbered  237.  The  produc- 
tive funds  amounted  to  $184,075,  and  the  income 
for  the  year  was  $1,364,573.  The  library  contain- 
ed 85,757  volumes.  President,  Frank  LeRond  Mc- 
Vev,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

KENYA  COLONY  AND  PBOTECTOBATE 
(formerly  the  EAST  AFRICA  PROTECTORATE).  A 
British  colony  and  protectorate  in  East1  Africa 
lying  on  the  Indian  Ocean  between  the  Umba 
and  Juba  rivers  and  extending  inland  as  far  as 
Uganda;  a  Crown  colony  and  protectorate  since 
1920.  Area,  225,100  square  miles;  population  in 
1926  estimated  at  2,736,517,  including  12,529 
Europeans,  30,583  Asiatics,  and  10,557  Arabs; 
Jubaland  has  about  16,000  inhabitants.  Jubaland 
was  acquired  from  Italy  by  the  treaty  signed 
between  Italy  and  Great  Britain  July  15,  1924, 
and  cession  took  place  on  July  29,  1925.  Nairobi 
is  the  capital  and  has  a  population  of  32,864  in- 
habitants, of  whom  3612  are  European.  The  larg- 
est town  is  Mombasa,  with  a  population  of  about 
39,824  of  whom  869  are  Europeans.  In  1925  there 
were  20  government  schools  in  operation  in- 
cluding 6  European,  and  over  900  mission  and 
native  schools.  The  agricultural  products  in- 
clude rice,  coconuts,  cotton,  simsim,  groundnuts, 
cassava,  and  sugar  cane  in  the  low  lying  areas. 
In  the  highlands  where  the  temperature  is 
moderate  and  the  rainfall  good,  maize,  wheat, 
sisal,  and  other  crops  of  lesser  importance  are 
grown. 

According  to  latest  estimates  the  merchantable 
forest  extends  over  4500  square  miles,  of  which 
316  square  miles  are  tropical.  The  mineral  re- 
sources consist  of  natron,  diatomite,  gold, 
graphite,  marble,  limestone,  and  manganese.  They 
are  not  fully  explored  as  yet,  and  only  gold  min- 
ing is  carried  on  to  any  extent.  There  is  a  uni- 
form customs  tariff  in  Kenya,  Uganda,  and. 
Tanganyika.  Imports  into  Kenya  and  Uganda  in 

1926  totaled  £7,440,649  and  exports,  £7,844,681. 
The  chief  import  is  cotton  piece  goods  and  the 
chief  export  raw  cotton.  The  budget  estimates  for 

1927  were  revenue,  £2,588,255;  expenditure,  £2,- 
570,064;    customs    revenue    (1926),   £1,150,593. 
The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1926 


was  3,108,792  tons.  The  Kenya  and  Uganda  Kail- 
way  is  the  chief  means  of  communication  and  is 
owned  by  the  State.  It  operates  961  miles  of  main 
line  and  branches,  as  well  as  steamer  service  011 
Lakes  Victoria  and  Kioga,  and  a  motor  trans- 
port service.  The  colony  is  governed  under  the 
constitution  of  December,  1925,  which  provides 
for  an  executive  and  legislative  council.  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  in  1928,  Lieut-Col.  Sir 
Edward  W.  M.  Grigg. 

KENY03ST  COLLEGE.  A  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  for  young  men  at  Gambier,  Ohio;  estab- 
lished in  1824  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  connected  with  it.  The  enrollment  is 
limited  to  250.  The  number  registered  for  the 
autumn  term  of  1928  was  253;  and  the  faculty 
numbered  24  members,  including  the  following 
appointments  made  during  the  year:  Charles 
Rutenber,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  physics; 
C.  L.  Cottrell,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry;  Dwight  Packard,  A.M.,  instructor  in 
English;  and  R.  J.  Kutler,  A.M.,  athletic  direc- 
tor. The  endowment  funds  amounted  to  $1,624,- 
000  and  the  income  for  the  year  was  $208,000. 
The  library  contained  45,000  volumes.  President, 
Willaim  F.  Peirce,  L.H.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

KEOGrH,  ke'o,  MARTIN  JEROME.  American  jur- 
ist, died  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  October  24.  He 
was  born  at  Waterfprd,  Ireland,  in  1855,  and 
after  university  studies  in  Dublin,  he  moved  to 
the  United  States.  After  graduating  from  the  law 
school  of  the  New  York  University  in  1875,  he 
commenced  law  practice  in  New  Rochelle,  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  Charles  G.  Banks.  He 
was  an  able  trial  lawyer  and  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion in  criminal  cases  in  Westchester  County.  He 
participated  in  politics  only  once,  when  in  1886 
he  acted  as  a  Democratic  elector,  voting  for 
Grover  Cleveland.  Judge  Keogh  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in 
1895,  from  the  Second  Judicial  District.  His 
career  on  the  bench  was  so  successful,  that  when 
his  fourteen-year  term  expired,  the  various  bar 
associations  in  the  counties  and  cities  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  court  petitioned  for  his  return, 
and  the  Democratic  and  Republican  conventions 
united  on  his  renomination.  Being  reflected,  he 
started  his  second  term  in  1910,  one  of  the  first 
judges  to  be  supported  by  both  parties,  and  he 
served  until  his  retirement,  Jan.  1,  1923.  Judge 
Keogh  was  unwilling  to  become  involved  in 
politics,  but  he  was  interested  in  civic  reform 
in  Westchester  County,  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  organization  of  The  People's  Forum,  and  the 
Legal  Aid  Society.  He  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  in  1888,  and  he  was  awarded  the 
LL.D.  degree  from  Manhattan  College  in  1903, 
and  from  New  York  University  in  1006. 

KIM"G>  ( WILLIAM  BENJAMIN)  BASIL.  Amer- 
ican novelist,  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  22. 
He  was  born  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Feb.  26,  1859,  and  he  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  Windsor,  N.  S.,  He  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  rector  of  parishes  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  before  devoting  himself  exclu- 
sively to  writing,  from  1900.  Although  critics 
found  Mr.  King's  stories  imbued  with  too  mueii 
optimism  and  too  much  given  to  the  "happy 
ending,"  many  of  them  attained  great  popular- 
ity. In  his  later  years  he  paid  much  attention  to 
the  hypothesis  of  the  survival  of  life  after 
bodily  death,  and  he  embodied  his  theories  in 
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some  of  Ms  stories  and  in  a  motion  picture  which 
lie  wrote,  "Earthlound"  His  books  were:  G-ris- 
elda  (1900)  ;  Let  Not  Man  Put  Asunder  (1901)  ; 
In  the  Garden  of  Charity  (1903)  ;  The  Steps  of 
Honor  (1904);  The  Giant's  Strength  (1907); 
The  Inner  Shrine  (1909)  ;  The  Wild  Olive  (1910); 
The  Street  Called  Straight  (1912);  The  Way 
Home  (1913)  ;  The  Letter  of  the  Contract  (1914); 
The  Side  of  the  Angels  (1916) ;  The  Lifted  Veil 
(1917);  The  High  Heart  (1917);  The  City  of 
Comrades  (1919);  The  Abolishing  of  Death 
(19]  9)  ;  The  Thread  of  Flame  (1920)  ;  The  Empty 
tiacJc  (1921)  ;  The  Conquest  of  Fear  (1921)  ;  The 
Dust  Flower  (1922)  ;  The  Discovery  of  God, 
(1922) ;  The  Happy  Isles  (1923)  ;  The  High  For- 
feit (1925);  Faith  and  Success  (1925);  The 
Spreading  Dawn  '(1927). 

KIBKWOOD,  kfirk'wood,  JOSEPH  EDWABD. 
American  botanist  and  educator,  died  at  Flat- 
head  Lake,  Mont.  August  16.  Born  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.,  Jan.  24,  1872,  lie  was  graduated 
from  Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  in 
1898,  and,  after  continuing-  Ms  studies  at  Prince- 
ton he  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Columbia 
in  1903.  He  became  an  instructor  in  botany  at 
Syracuse  University  in  1901,  associate  profes- 
sor in  1904,  and  in  1907  he  was  given  the  full 
professorship.  He  left  Syracuse  University  in 
the  same  year  to  become  assistant  botanist  of 
the  Continental  Mexican  Rubber  Company,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  became  investigator  for 
the  Desert  Botany  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  In  1909  Dr.  Kirk- 
wood  joined  the  University  of  Montana  faculty 
as  assistant  professor  of  botany  and  forestry, 
and  in  1910  he  was  made  professor  and  head  of 
the  department.  In  1914  he  became  professor  of 
botany. 

KIWA3STIS  INTERNATIONAL.  Clubs  made 
up  of  not  more  than  two  of  the  leaders  in  each 
business  and  profession,  united  for  the  rendering 
of  civic  and  social  service  to  the  community.  Each 
club  enjoys  autonomy  but  at  the  same  time  func- 
tions in  direct  connection  with  district  and  in- 
ternational administrations.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  geographical  districts,  each  with  a  governor, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  first  club 
was  organized  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  January,  1915. 
The  first  national  president  was  George  F.  Hixon, 
elected  in  May,  1916,  and  elected  international 
president  in  1917,  the  organization  having  spread 
into  Canada.  The  name  **Kiwanis"  is  a  word  coin- 
ed to  express  the  constructive,  unselfish  work  of 
Kiwanians.  The  motto  of  the  organization,  "We 
Build,"  is  also  an  expression  of  its  spirit.  Its 
aims  are  to  crystallize  community  sentiment  for 
municipal  improvements,  to  cultivate  public  opin- 
ion for  purer  politics,  and  to  promote  community 
cooperation  in  all  good  things.  The  internation- 
al organization  at  the  close  of  the  year  1928  was 
made  up  of  more  than  1750  clubs,  with  an  ap- 
proximate membership  of  102/)00.  0.  Samuel 
Cumimngs,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  the  interna- 
tional president  for  1928-1929;  Henry  C.  Heinz, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  the  immediate  past  president; 
l**ed,  G.  W.  Parker,  secretary;  and  Raymond 
M.  Oossman,  treasurer.  The  International  head- 
quarters9 office  is  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Sk&dimg,  164  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 

KLABTHflX  Pen  name  of  the  German  author, 
ALFBED  HENSOHKE,  who  died  at  Davos,  Switzer- 
land, August  13.  He  was  born  Nov.  4,  1891,  at 
Kxossen,  and  after  studying  at  Berlin,  Munich, 


and  Lausanne,  he  traveled  continuously  and 
wrote  more  than  forty  books,  including :  Morgen- 
rot  (1913)  ;  Klalunds  Karussel  (1914)  ,-  Moreau 

(1915)  ;  Dumpfe  Trommel  und  Iterausohtes  Gong 

(1916)  ;  Die  Eimmelsleiter  (1916)  ;  Mohammed 
(1917);    DreiMang    (1919);    Das   Blumensohifj 
(1921)  Franziskus  (1921);  Spuk  (1922)  ;  Pjotr 
(1923)  ;  Das  Heisse  Hers;   (1923)  ;   Der  Kreide- 
kreis    (1924);    Oedichte    (1926);   and  Cromwell 
(1926). 

-  KNIGHTS  03?  COLTJMBUS.  A  fraternal 
society  for  Roman  Catholic  men,  organized  under 
a  special  charter  granted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Mar.  29, 
1882.  The  Order  is  composed  of  a  Supreme  Coun- 
cil, a  Board  of  Directors,  and  State  and  subordi- 
nate councils.  On  June  30,  1928,  there  were  61 
State  councils  and  two  territorial  jurisdictions. 
The  2530  subordinate  councils  had  a  member- 
ship of  661,684,  of  whom  242,681  were  insurance 
members  and  419,003  associate  members.  These 
two  classes  developed  through  deviation  from 
one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  organization,  to 
urge  Roman  Catholic  men  to  insure  provision 
after  death  for  those  dependent  upon  them,  but 
expansion  in  membership  permitted  others  to 
join  the  associate  class  with  certain  restrictions 
as  to  their  rights.  By  the  step-rate  plan  of  in- 
surance adopted  in  1902,  every  insured  member 
pays  the  cost  of  his  own  insurance  at  his  own 
age.  The  four  principles  of  the  Order,  charity, 
unity,  fraternity,  and  patriotism,  emphasize  to 
members  the  necessity  of  rendering  service  in 
time  of  illness,  death,  or  distress,  the  gathering 
together  of  men  for  better  citizenship,  the  value 
of  mutual  assistance,  and  loyalty  to  duly  au- 
thorized civil  government. 

The  society  continued  to  offer  to  ex-service 
men  evening  courses  in  academic,  commercial, 
and  trade  or  technical  subjects,  free  of  charge, 
and  conducted  correspondence  courses  for  ex- 
service  men  and  other  members  of  the  Order;  its 
programme  of  boy-guidance  work  continued  to  re- 
ceive support,  as  well  as  the  two  years'  course 
in  boy-guidance  work  at  Notre  Dame  University, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  chair  in  boy-guid- 
ance established  at  the  University  by  the  Order. 
Other  activities  included  the  establishment  of 
Circles  of  Columbian  Squires,  the  junior  order, 
arid  the  campaign  of  education  inaugurated  in 
1926  against  the  influence  of  Soviet  Russia  upon 
the  philosophy  of  American  life,  including  the 
distribution  of  4,000,000  pamphlets,  which  also 
contained  information  upon  Mexico ;  and  lectures 
concerning  activities  in  Mexico,  which  were  de- 
livered throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Order  publishes  monthly  Columbia,  a  mag- 
azine devoted  to  up-to-date  fiction,  verse,  edi- 
torials, articles  on  business,  sport,  arts,  litera- 
ture, sociology,  religion,  and  the  ordinary* inter- 
ests of  the  ordinary  man,  which  had  a  circula- 
tion in  1928  of  more  than  700,000.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  Supreme  Council  are  located  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  officers  for  1928  were: 
Martin  IL  Carmody,  supreme  knight;  John  F. 
Martin,  deputy  supreme  knight;  William  J.  Mc- 
Ginley,  secretary;  D.  J.  Callahan,  treasurer; 
Edw.  F.  Fahey,  M.D.,  physician;  Luke  E.  Hart, 
advocate;  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  McGivney>  chap- 
lain; David  F.  Supple,  warden. 

KNTJDSEN",  knud'sen,  GTJNFAB.  Leader  of  the 
Norwegian  Radical  party  and  premier  during 
the  World  War,  died  at  Oslo,  December  1.  He 
was  bora  near  Arendal,  in  September,  1848,  and 
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attended  the  Royal  Frederick  University,  receiv- 
ing a  degree  in  engineering  in  1869.  He  first 
worked  as  an  engineer  in  Norway  and  England, 
and  in  1872  became  proprietor  of  a  shipping  con- 
cern. He  was  elected  to  the  Storthing  in  1892, 
later  becoming  president  of  that  legislative  as- 
sembly. Knudsen  served  as  minister  of  finance 
under  King  Oscar  II  in  1901,  1903,  and  1905. 
After  the  separation  of  Norway  and  Sweden  in 
June,  1905,  King  Haakon  VII  appointed  him 
premier  in  190S,  a  position  which  the  Radical 
leader  held  for  two  years,  returning  to  office 
1913-20.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Statens  Vi- 
denskabelige  Forskningsfond. 

KODACOLOB,.  See  PHOTOGEAPHY. 

KOESSI/EB,  KARL  KONKAD.  American  phy- 
sician, died  at  Chicago,  111.,  February  13.  He  was 
born  at  Vienna,  Nov.  6,  1879,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Imperial  University  of  Vienna  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Before  going  to  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Koessler  was  an  assistant  in  the 
medical  clinic  of  the  Vienna  General  Hospital, 
and  also  did  research  work  at  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute and  the  Clinic  Wida,  both  in  Paris.  He 
was  assistant  clinical  professor  of  medicine  at 
the  Rush  Medical  School,  University  of  Chicago, 
and  professor  of  pathology  at  the  Sprague  Me- 
morial Institute.  He  was  credited  with  inventing 
the  liver  treatment  for  pernicious  anaemia,  and 
in  recent  years  had  given  much  time  to  the  study 
of  asthma  and  of  Bright's  disease;  he  died  of 
the  last-named  ailment.  He  wrote  many  medical 
"books  in  both  English  and  German  and  was  a 
member  of  numerous  medical  societies. 

KOMABOV,  MARSHAL  MORITZ  VON  AUFFEN- 

BERG.  See  AUFFENBERG-KOMABOV,  M.  VON. 

KO3STGO,  BELGIAN,  AN»  CONGO  FREE  STATE. 
See  CONGO. 

KOREA  or  CHCOSE3ST.  A  peninsula  of  eastern 
Asia  belonging  to  the  Japanese  Empire  since  the 
treaty  between  Japan  and  Korea,  Aug.  22,  1910. 
Capital,  Seoul. 

AEEA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  is  given  at 
85,241  square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the 
census  figures  of  Jan.  1,  1925,  19,519,927,  as 
compared  with  17,288,989  in  1920.  The  foreigners 
number  slightly  more  than  35,600,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  are  Chinese.  At  the  end  of  1925 
the  largest  cities  with  their  populations  were: 
Seoul,  302,711  (77,811  Japanese) ;  Ptisan,  103,- 
522  (39,756  Japanese)  ;  and  Pyong-Yang,  109,- 
285  (22,527  Japanese). 

EDUCATION.  In  1925  there  were  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Japanese  449  elementary  schools 
with  54,137  pupils,  10  middle  schools  with  4635 
pupils,  one  medical  school  with  280  students,  one 
technical  high  school  with  118  students,  21  girls* 
high  schools  with  5694  pupils,  one  commercial 
high  school  with  246  students,  one  special  school 
for  law  with  152  pupils,  and  various  kindergar- 
tens and  private  schools.  For  the  education  of 
the  Koreans  there  were  1244  common  schools 
with  368,585  pupils,  78  private  common  schools 
with  17,102  pupils,  23  higher  common  schools  with 
9189  students,  besides  various  industrial  schools, 
and  a  medical  and  technical  college.  On  Mar.  31, 
1926,  there  werei  1031  schools  of  all  kinds  in 
Korea  with  474,20$*  pupils,  and  a  -university  at 
Seoul  with  121  students  (80  Koreans  and:  232 
Japanese.  .-•  '•  •  >  •  '  •-  !"'f  <1'*1'  ' 

PBODUCTION,  ETCi  From  time  immemorial  tailing 
the  soil  has  been  the  principal  0ecrapatio»  of  *he 
Korean  people,  and  riee  is  tfoe  staple  a^deultur- 
aL  product,  followed  by  b&rlqyv  Italian  mlEet, 


soy  beans,  wheat,  and  red  beans.  Methods  of 
agriculture  preclude  the  use  of  mechanical  de- 
vices, and  as  the  native  horse  is  too  small  for 
farm  labor,  the  Korean's  main  beast  of  burden 
is  his  ox  or  cow.  These  animals  plow  his  fields, 
haul  his  heavy  loads,  turn  his  mill,  and  as  a 
final  service  are  slaughtered  for  food  or  for  their 
hides.  As  a  result  of  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  Government  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  and 
the  measures  taken  to  prevent  cattle  diseases, 
the  number  of  cattle  in  Korea  gradually  had  in- 
creased from  900,000  in  1910,  at  the  time  of  the 
annexation  to  Japan,  to  over  1,580,000  in  1927. 
Of  the  1927  total,  259,663  were  slaughtered  and 
43,086  exported.  In  1927  the  rice  crop  amounted 
to  84,998,445  bushels,  in  the  previous  year  the 
barley  production  was  35,410,630  bushels;  agri- 
cultural products  also  included  21,757,685 
bushels  of  soya  beans,  157,489,981  pounds  of 
Upland  American  cotton,  and  57,149,756  pounds 
of  native  cotton. 

The  principal  native  industrial  products  of 
Korea  are  textile  fabrics,  paper,  pottery,  metal 
ware,  manufactured  tobacco,  brewed  drinks,  and 
leather.  These  industries  are  mostly  carried  on 
as  subsidiary  house  industries.  The  chief  mineral 
products  are  gold,  silver,  zinc,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
tungsten  ore,  graphite,  coal,  quartz,  and  kaolin. 

COMMEECE.  Korea's  total  trade  with  Japan  and 
foreign  countries  in  1927  was  valued  at  742,- 
341,709  yen,  an  increase  of  7,217,126  over  the 
1926  figure.  Exports  totaled  358,925,000  yen  and 
imports,  383,417,000,  against  362,955,000  and 
372,170,000,  respectively  in  1926.  An  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  of  24,492,000  yen,  according- 
ly, was  recorded  in  1927  as  compared  with  9,215,- 
000  yen  in  the  preceding  year.  Korea's  foreign 
trade  has  shown  a  gradual  growth  proportion- 
ate to  its  industrial  development,  increasing 
from  a  total  of  316,378,000  yen  in  1918  to  742,- 
342,000  in  1927. 

Trade  with  Japan  represented  81  per  cent  of 
Korea's  total  trade  in  1927,  amounting  to  600,- 
265,000  yen — a  decline  of  13,853,000  from  the 
1926  figure.  Compared  with  figures  for  the  previ- 
ous year,  exports  to  Japan  declined  7,384,000 
yen,  while  imports  from  that  country  showed  an 
increase  of  21,237,000  yen.  Trade  with  other  coun- 
tries than  Japan  amounted  to  142,077,000  yen, 
representing  less  than  20  per  cent  of  Korea's 
total  foreign  trade,  and  6,636,000  yen  below  the 
1926  figure.  China  holds  first  place  both  in  the  ex- 
port and  import  trade  of  Korea  with  countries 
other  than  Japan. 

FINANCE.  The  finances-  of  Korea  form  a  special 
account  in  the  budget  of  Japan.  The  1926-27 
budget  showed  revenues  of  192,824,974  yen  and 
expenditures  of  192,825,154.  The  budget  for  1927- 
28  balanced  at  210,910,111  yen.  The  public  debt 
on  Mar.  31,  1927,  was  16,877,430  yen. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  shipping  entered  at  the 
open  ports  in  1926  had  a  tonnage  of  5,801,322  and 
those  that  cleared  a  tonnage  of  5,550,152.  There 
were  1821  miles  of  railways  in  1927,  which 
han,dled  22,452,363  passengers. 

GOVBKNMENT.  Korm  is  considered  an  integral 
part,  of  Japanese  territory  and  is  so  governed. 
Governor-General  in  1928,  General  Hanzo  Yama- 
nasM  (appointed  in  December,  1927). 

KBECH,,AJLVJas:  WILLIAM.  American  financier, 
died  at  New  York,  May  3.  Born  at  Hannibal,  Mo., 
May  25,  1^58,  ke  received  there  a  public-school 
edue^tkwx  His  first  business  experience  was 
gafjaed  pt&ii  the  Holly  Flour  Mills,  of  Milwaukee, 
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Wis.3  with  which  he  remained  from  1874  to  1888. 
He  then  entered  railroad  contracting,  1888-92, 
and  this  led  to  his  connection,  1893-94,  with  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  in  the  period  of  its  in- 
solvency. He  served  as  secretary  of  the  reorgani- 
zation committee  and  in  New  York.  He  left  the 
railroad  to  become  an  official  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  of  New  "York,  1894-1903.  In  the 
latter  year  Mr.  Krech  was  elected  president  of 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
and  held  that  office  until  he  became  chairman 
of  the  board  in  1923.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
American  Ice  Company,  the  City  Investing  Com- 
pany, the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the 
Manhattan  Railway  Company,  the  Norfolk  & 
Southern,  the  Western  Maryland,  the  Wabash, 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  and  other  railroad  and 
industrial  corporations.  He  was  active  in  philan- 
thropic movements  in  New  York,  especially  as 
treasurer-general  and  director  of  the  Permanent 
Blind  Relief  Fund.  Mr.  Ivrech  was  decorated  by 
the  French  Government  as  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  by  that  of  Italy  as  Commander 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  and  by  Rumania  as  an 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Rumanian  Crown. 

KIT  KLTTX  KLAN".  The  decline  of  the  Ku- 
Klux  Klan,  spoken  of  in  preceding  YEAB  BOOKS, 
became  more  marked  in  1928  when  it  took  on  all 
the  appearances  of  a  fraternal  order.  In  Febru- 
ary it  was  reported  that  the  Klan,  through  its 
Emperor  and  Imperial  Wizard,  had. doffed  the 
mask,  dropped  some  of  the  secret  ceremonies, 
and  taken  a  new  name,  that  of  Knights  of  the 
Green  Forest.  The  following  conjectures  were  ad- 
vanced by  newspaper  commentators  for  the 
action:  A  falling  treasury;  a  desire  to  defeat 
Governor  Smith  in  the  Democratic  convention; 
compulsion  by  State  and  municipalities  which 
were  prohibiting  the  use  of  masks  in  public 
gatherings.  The  Klan,  said  Imperial  Wizard  Dr. 
Hiram  W.  Evans,  was  preparing  "for  newer  and 
larger  activities  in  our  national  life."  Some 
observers  insisted  that  the  Klan  was  still  a 
political  power  and  that  it  would  make  its  in- 
fluence felt  in  November,  particularly  if  Gover- 
nor Smith  was  to  be  the  Democratic  nominee. 
Thus  Stanley  Frost,  writing  in  World's  Work, 
while  agreeing  that  its  numbers  had  dwindled, 
insisted  that  as  a  political  power  its  force  was 
to  be  reckoned  with.  He  was  bold  enough  to  say: 
"I  believe  that  the  Klan  can  prevent  Smith's 
nomination.  .  .  ."  His  estimates  of  Klan  members 
appeared  more  plausible  than  his  prophecies.  Mr. 
Frost  put  Klan  membership  at  one-third  of  the 
figure  of  1924  when  the  movement  was  at  its 
apogee.  Indiana  and  Colorado,  particularly,  ap- 
pear to  have  lost  heavily. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Klan  played  a 
role  of  importance  in  the  presidential  campaign 
following  the  nomination  of  Governor  Smith  by 
the  Democratic  party.  It  was  one  of  the  forces  of 
intolerance  that  opposed  Governor  Smith  because 
of  his  Catholic  faith.  The  rural  areas  of  the 
South  and  the  border  States  were  deluged  with 
printed  material  in  which  Catholicism  was  de- 
jioUBeed  and  the  Democratic  candidate  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  agent  of  the  Vatican.  What  was 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  more  or  less  subversive 
campaign  waged  against  Governor  Smith  by  the 
Ku  Kins  Klan  and  other  agencies  could  not  be 
estimated  as  the  year  closed. 

The  year,  too,  saw  the  first  denunciation  of  the 
Klan  from  a  Federal  court  bench  (April  13). 
This  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Pittsburgh 


trial  (see  preceding  YEAB  BOOK)  in  which  the 
Klan  sought  an  injunction  against  five  former 
members  to  prevent  them  from  doing  business 
under  the  Klan  name.  On  the  other  hand  the 
"banished  members"  had  filed  a  counter  suit 
asking  for  the  revocation  of  the  Klan  charter, 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  and  the  account- 
ing of  $15,000,000  collected  in  membership  dues. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  trial  was  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  deposition  made  by  D.  C.  Stephan- 
son,  imprisoned  in  an  Indiana  jail  but  at  one 
time  the  head  of  the  Klan  in  his  State.  In  this, 
Stephanson  violently  attacked  the  order  and  par- 
ticularly the  Imperial  Wizard.  Judge  W.  H.  S. 
Thomson  brought  the  trial  to  an  end  by  dismiss- 
ing the  counteraction  and  by  throwing  out  the 
Klan's  suit  for  an  injunction  because  "this  un- 
lawful organization,  so  destructive  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  has  come  into  court 
with  filthy  hands  and  can  get  no  assistance 
here."  The  court  continued: 

That  the  plaintiff  organization,  through  its  actual 
operations  and  teachings,  has  stirred  up  racial  and  re- 
ligious prejudices,  fomented  disorder  and  encouraged 
riots  and  unlawful  assemblies,  which  have  resulted  in 
flagrant  breaches  of  the  peace,  defiance  of  the  law, 
bloodshed  and  loss  of  life,  and  that  such  unlawful  as- 
semblies and  riots  have,  in  many  instances,  been 
"brought  about  for  the  avowed  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  in  control  of  increasing  the  membership  of 
the  organization. 

More  lurid  disclosures  were  made  public  in 
Indiana  in  a  deposition  filed  with  the  State's 
attorney-general  who  was  seeking  to  oust  the 
Klan  from  the  State.  The  testimony  was  present- 
ed by  a  former  Klan  cyclops  who  told  how  the 
Klan  had  stuffed  ballot-boxes,  used  whisky  to 
win  elections,  raided  men  on  the  Order's  black- 
list, and  boycotted  Catholic  and  Jewish  business 
men.  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  however,  were 
the  only  States  where  the  doings  of  the  Klan  re- 
ceived extended  public  attention.  In  other  States 
the  soft  veil  of  obscurity  appears  to  have  dropped 
over  the  Order. 

NEW  YORK  KLAN  LAW.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
in  1923  New  York  State  passed  a  law  requiring 
all  organizations  except  trade  unions  and  frater- 
nal orders,  to  give  publicity  to  their  regula- 
tions, oaths,  and  memberships.  This  was  aimed  at 
the  Klan  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  the  unmask- 
ing of  the  order  its  effectiveness  would  be  ter- 
minated. On  November  19,  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  found  the  law  constitutional  and  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
when  it  found  one  George  C.  Bryant  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  for  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Klan  when  he  knew  that  it  was  violating  the 
law.  The  Supreme  Court  opinion  was  written  by 
Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter,  The  opinion  agreed 
with  the  lower  courts  that  the  statute  was  jus- 
tified in  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  Klan 
and  labor  organizations  and  fraternal  orders. 
It  quoted  with  approval  one  of  the  lower  courts 
when  it  said:  "It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  this  organization  functions  largely  at 
night,  its  members  disguised  by  hoods  and 
gowns  and  doing  things  calculated  to  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  minds  of  the  people."  On  the  other 
hand,  of  the  fraternal  orders  which  were  ex- 
cluded, the  lower  court  said:  "These  organiza- 
tions and  their  purposes  are  well-known,  many  of 
them  having  been  in  existence  for  many  years," 
The  Supreme  Court  opinion  then  concluded: 
"We  think  it  plain  that  the  action  of  the  courts 
below  in  holding  that  there  was  a  real  and 
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substantial  basis  for  the  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  associations  or  orders  was 
right  and  should  not  be  disturbed."  See  INDIANA. 

KTJBDISTAN,  k<56r'de-stan'.  A  more  or  less 
vague  term  applied  to  a  region  in  eastern  Asia 
Minor  comprising  a  portion  of  Turkey  and  the 
northern  section  of  the  vilayet  of  Mosul  in  the 
new  independent  state  of  Irak  (See  MESOPO- 
TAMIA). The  inhabitants  are  Kurds,  a  semino- 
madic  people  related  to  the  Persians  in  race  and 
language.  The  population  is  estimated  at  2,500,- 
000.  Shortly  after  the  World  War  there  was  an 
attempt  to  create  an  independent  Kurdistan. 
The  movement  was  completely  crushed  by  the 
failure  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  after  which  the 
remaining  Kurds  divided  in  political  allegiance 
to  the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Mesopotamia!!  gov- 
ernments. 

KWANGrCHOW-WAN",  kwang'cho'wiin.  A 
small  territory  on  the  coast  of  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Kwangtung,  leased  to  France  in  1898, 
and  two  small  islands  commanding  the  bay  leased 
to  her  the  following  year.  Area,  about  190 
square  miles;  population  estimated  at  205,000. 
In  1925  the  imports  were  valued  at  6,735,239 
piastres  and  the  exports  at  5,844,992  piastres. 
The  chief  imports  are  cotton  yarns,  opium,  and 
petroleum;  the  chief  exports,  straw  sacks,  swine, 
and  mats.  The  port  is  free  and  is  regularly  visit- 
ed by  two  French  steamship  companies.  In  1925, 
296  vessels  of  130,000  tons  entered.  The  local 
budget  for  1927  balanced  at  660,000  piastres.  The 
administration  is  under  the  governor-general  of 
French  In  do-China. 

KWA3STTTJKTG,  kwlin'tung',  or  KWANTAO.  A 
territory  at  the  southern  part  of  the  Liaotung 
Peninsula,  leased  to  Japan  by  China,  as  a  succes- 
sor to  Russia  after  the  Kusso-Japanese  War,  Area, 
about  538  square  miles;  population,  Dec.  1,  1925, 
1,089,678,  of  whom  846,523  were  Chinese.  The 
latest  statistics  on  education  showed  52  elemen- 
tary schools  with  22,168  pupils  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Japanese,  and  128  schools  with  22,709 
pupils  for  the  instruction  of  natives.  The  agri- 
cultural products  include  rice,  tobacco,  hemp,  and 
various  grains  and  vegetables.  The  fishing  indus- 
try is  of  importance.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
salt  which  is  the  chief  manufactured  product. 
Trade  is  mainly  with  Japan  and  China.  Imports 
in  1924  were  valued  at  115,039,766  haikwan  taels 
and  exports  at  171,259,261  haikwan  taels.  The 
seat  of  the  administration  and  the  chief  port  is 
Dairen,  formerly  Dalny.  The  estimated  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  1926-27  balanced  at  14,997,- 
515  yen.  The  territory  is  under  a  Japanese  gover- 
nor-general. 

LABOR.  The  reader  is  recommended  to  the 
following  articles  for  discussions  of  various  as- 
pects of  the  history  of  labor  during  the  year: 
CHILD  LABOR;  COOPERATION;  LABOR  ARBITRATION 
AND  CONCILIATION;  LABOR  LEGISLATION;  MINI- 
MUM WAGE;  OLD- AGE  PENSIONS;  STRIKES  AND 
LOCKOUTS;  UNEMPLOYMENT;  WOMEN  IN  INDUS- 
TRY; WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION;  and  in  articles 
on  the  respective  countries.  The  following  notes 
indicate  other  developments  during  the  year. 

INJUNCTIONS.  The  issuance  of  injunctions  t»y 
equity  courts  became  an  important  question  be- 
fore the  public.  Labor,  particularly,  was  moved 
to  demand  legislative  relief  because  of  the  use  to 
which  courts  were  increasingly  putting  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act.  As  a 
result  of  these  laws,  courts  in  equity,  on  the 
ground  that  labor  unions  were  combinations  "in 


restraint  of  trade"  were  granting  injunctions  to 
restrain  the  calling  of  strikes.  That  labor  could 
expect  no  relief  from  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
was  shown  in  the  decision  handed  down  in  April, 
1927  in  the  Bedford  Cut  Stone  Co.  case  (274  U. 
S,  37).  The  Bedford  Cut  Stone  Co.  had  declared  a 
lockout  and  refused  to  deal  with  the  men's  union, 
obtaining  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  union's 
interference  with  its  business.  This  was  granted 
by  the  local  court  and  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  ground  that  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  and  the  Clayton  Law  made  such 
action  compulsory. 

A  minority  opinion  was  signed  by  Justices 
Holmes,  Brandeis,  and  Stone.  The  refusal  of 
the  courts  to  consider  the  factor  of  reasonable- 
ness prompted  Senator  Shipstead  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  provide  that  "equity  courts  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  protect  property  when  there  is  no 
remedy  at  law,"  where  property  was  defined  to 
mean  something  "tangible  and  transferable."  A 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, holding  hearings  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
reported  a  substitute  bill  which  provides:  L 
That  the  individual  worker  shall  have  "full  free- 
dom of  association,  self-organization,  and  des- 
ignation of  representatives  of  his  own  choosing 
to  negotiate  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  em- 
ployment, and  that  he  shall  be  free  from  inter- 
ference, restraint,  or  coercion  of  employers  of 
labor,  or  their  agents,  in  the  designation  of  such 
representatives  or  in  self -organization  or  in 
other  concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  pro- 
tection" ;  2.  That  the  "yellow  dog"  contract  is  to 
be  unenforceable;  3.  That  no  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  enjoin  any  person  in  a  labor  dis- 
pute from  doing  singly  or  together,  among  other 
things,  the  following:  ceasing  to  perform  work, 
becoming  a  member  of  a  labor  union,  paying 
strike  benefits,  giving  publicity  to  the  existence 
of  a  labor  dispute,  assembling  peaceably  to  act 
in  promotion  of  his  interests  in  a  labor  dispute; 
4.  That  no  injunction  is  to  be  issued  except 
after  notice,  a  "hearing,  and  finding  that  unlaw- 
ful acts  have  been  committed  with  irreparable 
injury  to  the  complainant's  property  and  that 
the  complainant  has  no  adequate  remedy  at 
law;  5.  That  no  injunction  is  to  be  granted  un- 
less the  complainant  has  made  efforts  to  arbi- 
trate; 6.  That  the  defendants  charged  with  con- 
tempt in  the  violation  of  injunctions  are  to  be 
allowed  trials  by  jury.  The  sub-committee  re- 
sponsible for  the  bill  was  made  up  of  Senators 
Norris,  Blaine,  and  Walsh  (Montana).  No  ac- 
tion was  taken  in  the  spring  session, 

At  a  meeting  in  Washington,  in  the  spring, 
of  125  labor  leaders,  it  was  decided  to  support 
such  legislative  proposals  as  offered  labor  relief. 
In  pointing  out  the  peril  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, Matthew  Woll,  vice  president  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  said:  "We  have  cause  to  feel  alarmed 
over  the  increasing  number  and  character  of 
court  injunctions.  During  the  shopmen's  strike 
in  1922  more  than  300  applications  for  injunc- 
tions were  made  and  granted.  During  the  year 
1927  more  than  600  injunctions  were  issued 
against  labor."  Mr.  Woll  showed  that  labor  was 
being  enjoined,  by  court  decree  from  soliciting 
men  and  women  to  join  unions,  from  peaceful 
picketing,  from  using  its  funds  to  meet  the 
legitimate  expenses  incidental  to  the  carrying  on 
of  a  strike,  from  peaceful  assemblage,  from  exer- 
cising the  right  of  free  speech,  from  using  public. 
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highways,  from  advertising  the  fact  that  a  strike 
exists  in  which  labor  was  directly  interested. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  in  the  fall,  Gover- 
nor Smith  attacked  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
injunction.  In  fact,  the  Democratic  party  plat- 
form said:  "Injunctions  should  not  be  granted 
in  labor  disputes  except  upon  proof  of  threatened 
irreparable  injury,  and  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing; and  the  injunction  should  be  confined  to 
those  which  do  directly  threaten  irreparable  in- 
jury." The  Republican  platform  was  more  cau- 
tiously worded.  It  said:  "We  believe  that  injunc- 
tions in  labor  disputes  have  in  some  instances 
been  abused  and  have  given  rise  to  a  serious 
question  for  legislation." 

In  January,  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Ap- 
peals ruled  "that  the  employees  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Co.  were  not  violating 
their  contract  with  the  company  by  joining  the 
street  railway  employees'  union  secretly.  The  suit 
was  based  on  an  injunction  that  the  company  had 
sought  against  the  union  to  prevent  it  from  or- 
ganizing the  subway  men  who,  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  had  to  affiliate  with  the  company 
union.  In  March  the  same  court  refused  to  is- 
sue an  injunction  requested  by  the  Interborough 
against  William  Green,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  to  restrain  union  or- 
ganizers from  continuing  their  activities  among 
the  subway  men.  The  company  contended  that 
the  employees  had  signed  a  two-year  contract  one 
of  whose  clauses  was  that  they  were  not  to  af- 
filiate with  the  street  railway  employees'  union 
while  in  the  subway's  employ.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  defendants  that  the  contract  was  in- 
equitable in  that  the  subway  had  the  right  to 
discharge  while  the  contract  bound  the  men.  With 
this  view  the  court  agreed  and  denied  the  plain- 
tiff the  injunction  it  requested  to  prevent  the 
continued  unionization  of  its  men. 

MEXICO,  President-elect  Emilio  Portes  Gil  in- 
dicated that  his  administration  was  planning  the 
radical  revision  of  the  country's  labor  code  when 
he  summoned  a  conference  of  workers  and  em- 
ployers to  meet  with  him  and  labor  experts,  be- 
ginning November  15.  As  outlined  roughly  by 
Sen  or  Gil,  the  new  code  was  to  contain  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  1.  The  establishment  of  a 
system  of  labor  courts.  The  scheme  calls  for  the 
setting  up  of  tribunals  in  the  plants  themselves, 
with  courts  of  appeal  and  central  arbitration 
boards.  There  would  also  be  a  National  Labor 
Council  of  three  representatives  of  workers, 
three  of  employers,  one  representative  from  each 


labor  court,  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
Ministries  of  Industry,  Finance,  Agriculture, 
and  the  National  Department  of  Accountancy. 
This  Council  would  have  charge  of  obligatory  ar- 
bitration disputes  of  a  general  nature  and  would 
arrange  agricultural  credits,  regulate  the  general 
scale  of  salaries,  promote  industry  through  con- 
ferences, and  the  like.  2.  A  corps  of  labor  in- 
spectors is  to  be  created.  3.  The  right  to  strike  is 
recognized.  4.  The  working  day  is  to  be  fixed  at 
eight  hours  and  the  week  at  six:  days,  with  four 
annual  holidays  as  obligatory  and  also  obliga- 
tory annual  vacations  with  pay.  5.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  government  insurance  organization  with 
contributions  from  the  Government,  the  workers, 
and  the  employers.  "6.  All  able-bodied  Mexicans 
must  learn,  trades  and  work  at  least  one  year 
in  the  country.  7.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ers of  every  factory  must  be  Mexicans  and  only 
Spanish-speaking  persons  will  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy the  posts  of  managers,  superintendents, 
doctors,  and  foremen.  8.  Saloons  and  gambling 
houses  are  banned  in  labor  centres.  9.  A  mini- 
mum wage  is  to  be  established.  10.  Employers 
will  have  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  labor  court 
before  closing  their  businesses.  Workers  are  to 
receive  a  month's  notice. 

ENGLISH  CONFERENCE  ON  INDUSTRIAL.  RELA- 
TIONS. Late  in  1927,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  ini- 
tiative of  Lord  Melchett  (Sir  Alfred  Mond)  there 
was  formed  in  England  a  Conference  on  Indus- 
trial Relations  made  up  of  some  of  the  larger 
industrialists  and  a  number  of  the  more  con- 
servative labor  leaders.  By  mid-summer  some  ten 
meetings  of  the  group  had  been  held  and  on 
July  5th  a  report  was  issued.  The  report  recog- 
nized that  the  existing  trade-union  organiza- 
tions were  the  most  effective  representatives  of 
labor  operating  and  approved  of  the  practice 
current  among  employers  to  take  up  with  trade- 
union  organizations  questions  of  wages,  hours, 
and  other  working  conditions.  The  report  placed 
the  following  stamp  of  approval  on  trade-union 
organization:  "We  further  consider  that  nego- 
tiations between  employers  and  workman  are 
facilitated  by  workmen  being  members  of  an 
affiliated  union.  .  ,  ."  The  report  went  on  record 
as  condemning  the  dismissal  of  workers  for  trade- 
union  activities.  Another  significant  recommend- 
ation was  the  creation  of  a  National  Indus- 
trial Council  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
Trade  Unions  Congress  and  the  employers*  as- 
sociations for  the  purpose  of:  holding  regular 
meetings  to  consider  the  state  of  industrial  prog- 
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ress ;  to  perfect  a  machinery  for  the  setting  up  of 
conciliation  boards;  to  set  up  a  machinery  for 
the  conduct  of  continuous  investigation  into  in- 
dustrial problems.  With  regard  to  a  policy  on 
conciliation,  the  Conference  went  on  record  as 
opposing  Compulsory  arbitration.  The  Trade 
Unions  Congress  accepted  the  report  and  approv- 
ed the  continuance  of  the  sittings  though  the  left 
elements,  who  all  along  had  opposed  the  meet- 
ings, sought  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning 
the  Conference.  On  September  6,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  the  Trade  Unions  Congress  by  a  vote 
of  3,075,000  to  566,000  decided  to  approve  the 
continuance  of  the  peace-iii-industry  movement 
or  "Mondism," 

LABOR  PRODUCTIVITY  IN  KUSSIA.  Previous  is- 
sues of  the  YEAR  BOOK  have  contained  comments 
on  the  productivity  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  the  productivity 
of  labor  in  Hussia  for  a  selected  list  of  basic 
industries.  The  figures  are  for  man-hours  and 
production  per  man-hour  for  both  Russia  and 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  observed  that  pro- 
duction per  man-hour  is  greater  for  the  Amer- 
ican worker  in  the  following  industries:  coal, 
mineral  oil,  salt,  cement,  beet  sugar,  paper,  and 
cardboard,  in  fact  in  all  those  industries  in 
which  the  units  of  measurement  are  comparable. 
Only  in  pig  iron  does  the  Russian  worker  pro- 
duce as  much  as  the  American  worker.  However, 
in  no  case  is  there  any  really  marked  difference, 
and  when  one  considers  the  remarkable  superior- 
ity of  American  machinery  the  wonder  is  that  the 
Russian  worker  can  do  as  well  as  he  does. 

LAB  OH,.  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  held  its  forty- 
eighth  annual  convention  at  New  Orleans  Novem- 
ber 19-28.  The  executive  committee's  report 
showed  a  gain  in  membership  over  the  year  of 
85,537,  its  dues-paying  membership  on  Aug.  31, 
1928  being,  2,896,063  as  compared  with  2,810,526 
in  1927  and  2,803,966  in  1926.  The  Federation 
high  mark  was  reached  in  1920  when  its  mem- 
bership totaled  4,078,740.  The  executive  commit- 
tee announced  that  in  the  forthcoming  year  or- 
ganized labor  would  strive  to  double  its  member- 
ship, paying  particular  attention  to  the  automo- 
tive field  which  so  far  had  successfully  resisted 
all  efforts  at  unionization.  The  report  further 
asked  the  convention  to  indorse  an  amendment  to 
the  immigration  law  for  the  restriction  of  immi- 
grants from  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America,  called  upon  President  Green  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  examine  the  status  of  adult  edu- 
cational movement,  and  spoke  of  progress  being 
made  in  the  attainment  of  the  five-day  week. 

The  report  continued  to  breathe  defiance  to- 
ward the  Communists.  The  convention  itself  heard 
addresses  on  the  menace  of  those  manufacturers 
who  continued  to  regard  organized  labor  as  un- 
American,  on  the  desirability  of  "'a  universal 
draft  in  the  event  of  war,  on  tne  Hoover  scheme 
for  a  prosperity  reserve  fund  to  be  used  in  public 
construction  works  during  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, on  why  labor  will  not  form  a  political 
'party,  on  .&•  shorter  working  day  for  labor,  on 
the  danger 'beitfg*  presented  to  labor  by  unrestrict- 
ed immigration  -from  'Mexico/  &^d  the  like. 

On  sNotember  23 'r  Secretary  of  *  Imfoor  Davis  de- 
clared before  tlie  contention  4&at  *Uhe  long  work 
day  and  the  long  work  ireek  in  American  in- 
dustry ''are-  as  dead  as  the  dodo,**  and  tried  to 
dissipate  the  dread  tfaat  labor  was  ibqgiiming  to 
express  about  'the  too  rapid  mecharfattion  of 


industry.  President  Green  indicated  that  the 
Federation's  chief  preoccupations  continued  to 
be  a  shorter  working  week  and  more  pay,  when  he 
issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said :  "Two  major 
trends  for  which  labor  is  responsible  for  watch- 
ing are  that  hours  of  work  be  increasingly  short- 
ened in  order  that  mechanical  progress  may  raise 
standards  of  human  welfare,  and  that  wage 
increases  shall  correspond  to  increasing  produc- 
tivity." 

President  Green  made  the  statement  that  al- 
ready 514  local  unions  and  165,029  trade  union- 
ists were  working  a  five-day  week  of  forty  hours. 
That  labor  was  going  to  stand  back  of  a  high  tar- 
iff wall  was  indicated  when  it  was  reported  that 
President  Green  had  given  his  approval  to  the 
formation  of  the  American  Wage-Earner's  Pro- 
tective Conference.  This  body,  said  to  represent 
250,000  trade  unionists,  issued  a  statement  in 
which  it  called  upon  President-elect  Hoover  to 
summon  a  special  session  of  Congress  for  the 
further  revision  of  the  tariff  law  upward.  Mat- 
thew Woll,  vice  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  conference.  Seventeen  in- 
ternational unions  were  affiliated  with  the  con- 
ference. Listening  to  the  demands  for  the  further 
restriction  of  alien  labor  that  came  from  a 
variety  of  international  unions  including  the 
maintenance-of-way  union  and  the  seaman's 
union,  the  convention  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  more  rigid  restrictions,  took  issue  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  that  Canadian  workmen 
had  a  right  to  cross  the  frontier  daily  to  work 
in  American  plants,  and  recommended  that  the 
executive  council  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
immigration  question  in  order  to  propose  further 
legislation  that  will  "safeguard  and  promote 
the  economic,  industrial,  social,  and  political  well- 
being  of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States 
in  general  and  of  the  wage  earners  in  particu- 
lar." 

One  storm  cloud  did  break  to  disrupt  the 
fair  harmony  of  the  proceedings,  and  this  was  in 
thetdebate  on  the  status  of  the  Brookwood  Labor 
College.  At  its  August  meeting  the  executive 
council  of  the  Federation  had  called  upon  trade 
unionists  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  col- 
lege because  it  was  teaching  communist  doc- 
trines. Interestingly  enough,  it  transpired  that 
this  action  had  been  taken  without  giving  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Brookwood  a  chance  to  be 
heard.  The  subject  came  before  the  convention  on 
November  27,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  discus- 
sion of  a  resolution  asking  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  labor  college.  Brookwood  College  was 
attacked  because  its  faculty  taught  communist 
doctrines,  because  it  celebrated  May  first  as  labor 
day  instead  of  the  American  holiday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  because  pictures  of  Marx,  Lenin,  and 
Trotsky  were  decorated  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Soviets.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
college  was  defended  by  graduates  who  pointed 
out  that  as  a  school  it  was  natural  that  all 
doctrines  be  disciissedi 

The  whole  debate  became  rather  ridiculous 
.when  an  attack  was  launched  on  Professor  John 
Dewey  because  he  was  writing  a  series  of  favor- 
•afole  impressions  of  Soviet  Russia  for  the  Nw& 
R&pvtblic.  The1  atHxrontion  went  so  far  as  to  ex- 
punge from  its  records  a  tribute  that  had  been 
Btade  to  the  educator  by  its  committee  on  educa- 
tion, On  tibe  last  day  of  its  sittings,  the  conven- 
tion ,by<raM>lutioxr  formally  approved  the  action 
committee  in  issuing  a  ban 
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against  Brookwood  College.  Though  there  was 
opposition  from  the  floor  on  the  call  for  a  vote, 
only  one  dissenting  vote  was  recorded. 

Other  resolutions  passed  by  the  convention  were 
the  following:  relief  from  the  abuse  of  injunc- 
tions through  a  better  definition  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  equity  courts,  though  the  substitute 
for  the  Shipstead  Bill  was  opposed;  approval  of 
the  Kellogg  anti-war  treaties;  approval  of  the 
Boulder  Dam  project;  opposition  to  the  efforts 
of  public  utility  corporations  and  real  estate 
boards  to  "inject  covert  propaganda  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  universities."  All  the  officers  of 
the  Federation  were  reflected  and  the  convention 
selected  W.  T.  Eooney  of  the  sheet  metal  workers 
and  W.  P.  Clark  of  the  glass  workers  as  fraternal 
delegates  to  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress. 
J.  B.  Haggerty  was  chosen  the  delegate  to  the 
Canadian  Trades  Conference.  Toronto  was  chosen 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  1930  convention.  See  also 
UNEMPLOYMENT,  TRADE  UNIONISM,  LABOR. 

LABOR  ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIA- 
TION. In  the  United  States  excellent  work  was 
being  done  by  the  Federal  Conciliation  Service 
in  the  prevention  of  industrial  disputes.  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the 
fiscal  year  1927-28,  there  is  to  be  found  a  com- 
plete record  o'f  the  activities  of  the  service.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  478 
industrial  disputes  were  handled  by  members  of 
the  Service:  of  this  number  307  were  settled  by 
the  commissioners;  53  eases  were  pending  at  the 
end  of  the  year;  57  cases  were  not  adjusted;  and 
61  cases  were  reported  as  unclassified.  The  de- 
partment reported  that  these  industrial  disputes 
directly  affected  205,151  workers  and  also  had 
an  indirect  effect  on  another  146,877. 

Some  of  the  more  important  cases  in  which  the 
Service  played  a  leading  rdle  were  the  follow- 
ing :  At  Larkspur,  Pa.,  the  conciliators  settled  a 
strike  tliat  involved  3000  anthracite  coal  miners 
and  that  threatened  to  bring  an  additional  20,- 
000  miners  into  the  dispute.  The  difference  was 
over  salaries.  At  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  concilia- 
tors played  an  important  part  in  the  settlement 
of  a  carpenters  strike  in  which  900  men  were 
involved.  Differences  were  due  to  a  demand  for  a 
five-day  week  and  an  increase  in  pay  of  one  dol- 
lar per  day.  A  compromise  was  effected  on  the 
salary  question  and  the  other  matter  was  put  in 
abeyance.  The  strike  had  lasted  from  June  1  to 
July  5.  A  threatened  strike  of  the  telephone 
operators  of  Staunton,  III.  was  averted  through 
the  work  of  one  of  the  Service's  conciliators. 
In  November,  1927,  a  strike  seemed  imminent 
as  the  result  of  the  discharge  of  two  operators, 
but  the  good  offices  of  the  Service's  representa- 
tive resulted  in  the  signing  of  an  agreement 
covering  general  working  conditions. 

In  the  strike  of  the  hosiery  workers  of  the  Al- 
len-A  Knitting  Co.  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  where  some 
1200  workers  were  employed,  300  organized  knit- 
ters were  locked  out  because  of  their  refusal  to 
operate  two  machines.  The  factory  was  picketed, 
non-union  help  was  employed,  the  company  ob- 
tained an  injunction  against  the  strikers  which 
a  jury  trial  refused  to  sustain,  and  feeling  ran 
very  high.  A  conciliator  who  had  been  on  the 
spot  from  February  15  to  March  1  withdrew  be- 
cause of  the  hostility  of  the  two  groups.  He  was 
recalled  in  May  when  it  was  reported  that  the 
company  was  willing  to  accept  an  open-shop  ar- 
rangement. The  conciliator  found,  however,  that 
this  meant  the  continued  employ  of  the  strike- 


breakers to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  locked-out 
workers.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  strike 
had  not  yet  been  settled. 

In  February  500  textile  workers,  members  of 
the  union,  went  on  strike  in  the  Parker  Mills  of 
Warren,  R.  I.  because  of  an  increase  in  hours 
from  forty-eight  to  fifty-four  and  a  wage  cut  of 
10  per  cent.  This  latter  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  owners  of  the  mills  had  similar  plants  in  New 
Bedford  where  similar  wage  cuts  had  been  put 
into  effect.  After  the  strike  had  been  going  on 
for  three  months,  a  conciliator  was  called  in.  As 
a  result  of  this  .mediation,  the  following  agree- 
ment was  accepted:  the  strikers  were  to  return 
on  the  conditions  of  their  previous  employment, 
but  some  adjustment  was  to  be  effected  with  re- 
gard to  the  wage  cut.  At  the  end  of  a  two  weeks' 
study  it  was  found  that  changes  in  almost  all  the 
departments  outside  of  the  weave  shop  would 
make  it  possible  to  save  the  company  at  least 
10  per  cent  on  the  production  cost  without  neces- 
sitating a  wage  cut. 

AMEKICAN  BAB  ASSOCIATION.  This  organiza- 
tion, through  the  chairman  of  its  committee  on 
commerce,  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  announced  in 
February  that  it  was  at  work  on  the  perfection 
of  machinery  for  the  elimination  of  industrial 
disputes.  The  plan,  in  brief,  called  for  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  by  Congress  providing  for  the 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes  "which  are 
within  the  purview  of  Federal  jurisdiction."  The 
method  to  be  employed  was  through  contracts 
between  employers  and  trade  unions  for  the  "ad- 
justment of  their  relations  through  negotiation 
and  arbitration"  and  that  once  such  contracts 
were  entered  upon  they  were  to  be  held  binding. 
The  plan  went  on  to  say  further :  "Parties  cannot 
complain  if  contracts  which  they  have  entered 
into  are  declared  binding  and  enforceable."  Noth- 
ing, however,  was  heard  of  the  plan  during  1928. 

AMERICAN  RAILWAY  EXPEESS.  On  October  22, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  mediators  success- 
fully averted  a  strike  by  American  Railway  Ex- 
press employees  that  would  have  thrown  55,000 
men  out  of  work.  On  October  9  and  10  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks  had  indulged  in  an  outlaw 
strike  in  New  York  City  and  the  situation  had 
taken  on  serious  aspects  when  one  of  the  officials 
of  the  American  Railway  Express  demanded  the 
names  of  the  persons  participating  in  the  walk- 
out. This  union  officials  had  refused  to  grant. 
Mediation  resulted  in  the  rescinding  of  the  strike 
call  and  the  recognition  of  the  union.  The  strike 
threatened  to  be  serious  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  large  part  of  the  food  supplies  of  New  York 
City  were  handled  by  the  American  Railway 
Express  and  the  city  never  had  more  than  a 
three-day  surplus  on  hand. 

WESTERN  RAILROADS.  On  October  30,  an  emer- 
gency board  headed  by  James  R.  Garfield  re- 
ported to  President  Coolidge  that  the  decision 
of  the  Railroad  Board  of  Mediation  was  a  just 
one  and  by  so  doing  it  underwrote  proposed 
wage  increases.  This  action  headed  off  a  strike  of 
66,000  employees  of  western  railroads  and  for 
the  first  time  in  two  years  put  the  wages  of  men 
on  the  western  roads  on  a  level  with  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  east  and  southeast.  The  perma- 
nent Mediation  Board  had  placed  before  the  train- 
men three  propositions  from  which  they  were  to 
choose  one.  This  the  emergency  board  approved. 
The  three  propositions  were  the  following:  1. 
'An  increase  of  6^  per  cent  with  no  change  in 
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working  rules.  2.  An  increase  of  7%  per  cent  and 
the  elimination  of  the  rules  against  "double- 
heading.33  (The  unions  had  certain  rules  against 
the  use  of  double  locomotives  because  this  re- 
duced the  size  of  train  crews.)  3.  An  increase  of 
7%  per  cent  and  the  submission  of  a  number  of 
the  working  rules  of  the  men  to  arbitration. 
The  acceptance  of  any  one  of  these  propositions 
made  the  wage  increase  retroactive  to  May  1, 
1928.  It  should  be  said  that  propositions  No.  1 
and  No.  2  had  been  offered  by  the  railroads,  but 
that  the  men  had  insisted  upon  a  7%  per  cent  in- 
crease without  the  abandonment  of  their  work- 
ing rules. 

INDUSTRIAL  COURT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  This 
court,  which  was  established  in  1919,  appeared  to 
have  had  a  successful  history  in  the  nine  years 
of  operation.  The  court,  which  is  under  the'Min- 
ister  of  Labor,  has  no  original  jurisdiction  but 
sits  on  cases  only  when  they  are  referred  by  the 
Labor  Minister,  and  he  in  turn  must  wait 
for  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  the  dispute. 
The  Industrial  Courts  Act  provides  that  the 
parties  to  an  industrial  dispute  may  seek  arbi- 
tration through  the  Labor  Minister,  who,  with 
their  consent,  has  the  privilege  of  referring  the 
matter  to  one  of  three  agencies — the  industrial 
court,  to  one  or  more  arbitrators,  or  to  a  board 
of  arbitration  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
employer,  the  workers,  and  an  impartial  chair- 
man. The  Industrial  Court  has  received  recogni- 
tion as  an  arbitral  agency  in  that  a  number  of 
trade  agreements  between  employers  and  trade 
unions  name  it  as  the  arbitrator  in  the  event 
of  a  labor  dispute.  The  court  handles  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  disputes:  basic  wages,  bonuses, 
overtime,  night  work,  Sunday  work,  hours  of 
work,  leaves,  etc.  The  court's  procedure  is  of  the 
simplest  nature.  Oaths  are  not  required,  laws 
of  evidence  are  not  strictly  observed,  and  the  like. 
Though  the  court  has  no  means  of  enforcing  its 
decisions,  it  has  met  with  success  in  that  both 
parties  as  a  rule  bind  themselves  to  its  findings. 
Out  of  a  total  of  1354  decisions  handed  down, 
only  four  were  contested  by  one  of  the  parties 
involved.  There  can  be  no  appeal  from  the  court's 
findings. 

OTHER  FOREIGN  NOTES.  In  the  spring  Poland 
provided  for  the  creation  of  industrial  courts  in 
former  Austrian  and  Russian  Poland,  Prus- 
sian Poland  already  having  such  courts.  The 
courts  were  to  have  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
involving  disputes  between  employers  and  their 
workers  and  would  pass  on  such  matters  as  hours 
of  work,  holidays,  work  of  women  and  children, 
etc.,  but  their  jurisdiction  would  not  extend  be- 
yond disputes  involving  more  than  5000  zloty. 
The  president  and  the  vice  president  ^  of  the 
court  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice.  Each  court  was  to  be  made  up  of  a  presi- 
dent, one  representative  of  the  employers  se- 
lected from  a  special  panel  made  up  of  employer 
association  representatives  and  one  labor  repre- 
sentative chosen  from  a  panel  similarly  con- 
stituted. There  was  to  be  no  appeal  in  cases  in- 
volving less  than  200  zloty.  Where  the  sum  was 
greater  appeal  might  be  taken  to  the  court  of 
appeal  which  is  io  have  final  jurisdiction. 

In  1926  there  was  established  in  Germany  a 
system  of  labor  courts  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
on  claims  for  damages  of  workers  against  em- 
ployers or  vice  versa.  In  such  suits  neither  side 
is  permitted  to  engage  counsel.  In  Wiirtteraberg 
2d  such  courts  were  set  up  in,  July,  1927.  From 


that  time  until  the  end  of  the  year,  these  courts 
were  called  upon  to  pass  on  2778  cases.  The  sums 
involved  appear  to  have  been  quite  small.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  length  of  time  for 
settlement  was  less  than  one  month  in  more 
than  one-half  of  the  cases. 

In  May  the  Swedish  Parliament  passed  a  law 
creating  a  labor  court  whose  function  it  would 
be  to  arbitrate  compulsorily  all  trade  disputes 
arising  out  of  collective  agreements.  The  law  pro- 
hibits strikes  and  lockouts  during  the  life  of 
such  agreements.  No  appeals  may  be  taken  from 
the  decisions  of  the  court. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  by  the  Italian  Labor 
Code  passed  in  December,  1925,  Fascist  syndi- 
cates were  established  by  which  wage  agreements 
were  given  the  force  of  law,  strikes  and  lockouts 
were  outlawed,  and  a  labor  court  was  established 
for  the  adjudication  of  trade  disputes.  The  first 
important  decision  of  the  labor  court  under  the 
new  code  was  promulgated  early  in  the  year  when 
shipowners  sought  a  general  reduction  in  sea- 
men's wages  on  the  ground  of  a  decline  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  a  falling  off  in  earnings  in 
the  industry.  The  men  opposed  the  reduction  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  still  receiving  less 
than  British  seamen  and  in  this  they  were  up- 
held by  the  labor  court  which  ruled  that  wages 
were  to  remain  the  same  until  June,  1928,  when 
they  were  to  be  subjected  to  review  and  that  such 
reviews  were  to  be  taken  every  six  months. 

Late  in  1927  there  was  established  in  Mexico 
a  Federal  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  involving  the 
Government  or  which  affect  persons  in  two  or 
more  States,  as  well  as  labor  controversies  in 
the  following  industries:  mining,  oil,  textiles, 
and  transportation  and  communications.  The 
board  was  to  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
workers  and  employers  as  well  as  a  nonpartisan 
member  appointed  by  the  Labor  Ministry. 

LABOR  BA3STKS.  See  COOPERATION. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION.  In  1928,  the  legis- 
latures of  nine  States,  two  insular  possessions, 
and  the  Federal  Congress  held  regular  sessions. 
In  addition,  some  States  held  special  sessions. 
Notable  among  new  laws  were  the  District  of 
Columbia's  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the 
Child  Labor  Law;  reenacted  Porto-Kiean  work- 
men's compensation  law;  the  Louisiana  law  regu- 
lating private  employment  agencies ;  the  creation, 
in  Massachusetts,  of  a  public  bequest  commis- 
sion and  fund  to  aid  aged  citizens  and  of  a  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  Kentucky.  Three  States  liber- 
alized workmen's  compensation  laws.  Two  in- 
vestigations of  unemployment,  by  the  Federal 
Government,  were  authorized.  In  New  Jersey,  im- 
portant amendments  were  made  to  the  law  regu- 
lating private  employment  agencies. 

Arkansas.  (Special  Session.)  No  labor  legislation  re- 
ported. 

California.  No  labor  legislation  reported. 

Ittwiois.  (Special  Session.)  Levy  of  tax  in  certain, 
cities  for  policemen's  annuity  fund  regulated;  tax  for 
mothers'  pension  fund  in  certain  countries,  and  for 
policemen's  pension  fund  in  certain  cities,  lowered. 

Iowa.    (Special  Session.)    No  labor  legislation. 

Kentucky.  Exhaust  systems  jfor  polishing  and  grind- 
ing machinery  required  and  regulated;  law  regulating 
certain  mine  engines  repealed  and  reenacted;  law  en- 
tities parents  to  sue  for  loss  of  child's  wages;  commis- 
sion created  to  investigate  workmen's  compensation 
act;  State  teachers'  retirement  system  established;  law 
and  amendments  to  existing  law  and  code  regarding 
policemen's  and  firemen's  pensions  enacted;  Child  Wel- 
fare Commission  abolished  and  Kentucky  Children's 
Bureau  established  instead,  the  duties  of  which  include 
control  and  supervision  of  the  administration  of  moth,- 
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ers*  aid,  investigation  of  the  needs  of  Kentucky  chil- 
dren, and  assistance  in  establishing  county  children's 
bureaus  which  are  to  administer  mothers'  aid  and  as- 
sist the  children's  bureau;  appropriation  for  department 
of  agriculture,  labor  and  statistics  and  for  infancy,  ma- 
ternity and  child  health  raised. 

Loidsiana.  Police  juries  enabled  to  make  regulations 
for  needy;  la\v  enacted  providing  for  wage  assignment 
for  collection;  laws  enacted  regulating  payment  of 
wages  and  exemption  of  certain  wages  from  garnish- 
ment; mechanics'  lien  law  enacted;  amendment  of^  la- 
bor unions'  charters  provided  for  ;  closing  regulations 
for  certain  filling  stations  forbidden;  law  regulating 
private  employment  agencies  enacted;  law  specifying 
requirements  for  mechanics  employed  on  public  works 
amended;  workmen's  compensation  law  amended;  state 
board  for  blind  created;  certain  firemen  made  eligible 
to  pensions;  retention  of  money  collected  from  em- 
ployees for  physicians'  fees  regulated;  commissioner  of 
labor  required  to  file  financial  statements. 

Massachusetts,  Commission  appointed  to  study  re- 
vision of  license  fees;  law  regulating  payment  ^of 
teachers*  salaries  amended;  workmen's  compensation 
law  amended;  limitation  of  amount  on  retirement  sys- 
tems' deposits  removed;  public  bequest  commission  and 
fund  created  to  aid  aged  citizens;  provisions  of  State 
retirement  law  dealing  with  retirement  for  permanent 
disability  amended;  law  providing  for  group  life  in- 
surance amended. 

Mississippi.  Mechanics'  lien  law  amended;  contracts 
with  employed  laborers  forbidden  ;  study  of  teachers' 
retirement  legislation  directed;  state  commission  for 
blind  created.  No  labor  legislation  reported  for  special 
session. 

New  Jersey,  Penalty  and  procedure  for  prosecuting 
violations  of  law  requiring  payment  of  wages  every 
two  weeks  in.  lawful  money  changed;  six-day  law  made 
applicable  to  certain  policemen;  amendments  to  law 
regulating  private  employment  agencies  include  changes 
in  procedure  of  prosecuting  violations  and  provisions 
that  applicants  for  licenses  in  addition  to  existing  re- 
quirements including  proof  of  good  moral  character, 
must  also  furnish  proof  of  citizenship  of  the  United 
States,  that  existing  agencies  are  inadequate  and  prem- 
ises for  proposed  agency  suitable;  grade  requirement 
for  age  and  schooling  certificates  raised;  workmen's 
compensation  law  amended;  vocational  rehabilitation 
law  extended  and  number  of  members  on  state  rehabil- 
itation, commission  increased;  retirement  law  amended; 
group  insurance  for  employees  is  authorized. 

New  York.  Law  regulating  labor  liens  on  public 
works  amended;  women  pharmacists  exempted  from 
hour  regulations;  important  changes  in  child  labor 
law  include  provision  that  children  under  fourteen  are 
not  to  engage  in  any  occupation  carried  on  for  pecun- 
iary gain;  definition  of  "fireproof  partition"  amended; 
workmen's  compensation  law  amended;  joint  legislative 
committee  for  study  of  aged  poor  continued  with  a 
doubled  appropriation;  state  retirement  law  amended 
and  extended  to  include  many  state  employees;  a  vio- 
lation of  any  rule  or  order  of  the  department  of  labor 
made  a  misdemeanor;  financial  statements  required  of 
department  heads;  1920  law  creating  commission  to 
study  child  labor  laws  repealed;  joint  legislative  com- 
mittee for  study  of  labor  law  administration  continued 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  commissioner  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  department  of  labor. 

North  P&fcota,  (Special  Session.)  No  laws  enacted. 

Porto  Rico.  Investigation  of  method  of  adapting 
Florida  and  North  Carolina  tobacco  industry  to  Porto 
Rico  authorized  in  order  to  combat  unemployment;  laxv 
requiring1  dispensaries  in  certain  factories  amended; 
workmen's  compensation  law  repealed  and  redacted; 
retirement  law  amended  and  pension  fund  for  teachers 
created;  system  of  local  municipal  governments  created. 

Rhode  Island.  Certain  Sunday  performances  author- 
feed;  laws  prohibiting  night  labor  of  children,  specify- 
ing hours  for  women  and.  children,  and  regulating  em- 
ployment of  minors  in  street  trades  amended;  law  pro- 
viding for  care  of  dependent  children  amended;  boiler 
inspection  law  amended  and  promulgation  of  more  strin- 
gent boiler  inspection,  rules  urged;  workmen's  compen- 
sation law  amended;  investigation  of  old-age  pensions 
directed;  salary  of  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  raised. 

South  Carolina,.  Certain  labor  liens  provided  for. 

V&rginw,  Assignment  of  certain  workmen's  wages 
prohibited;  mechanics'  Hen  law  amended;  workmen's 
comsfeasatioa  law  amended;  commissioner  of  labor's 
tearm  o6<<offiea  length  ened. 

Session.)    No    labor   legislation 


®t®be#.  vSefaetary''  of  Labor  and  Senate  com- 
mittee on  >edateftta«iL''axHl  labor  directed  to  investigate 
unemployment  ;  extra  compensation  for  night  work  for 
postal  employees  provided  for;  certain  salaries  raised 
and  salaries  of  customs  employees  classified;  investiga- 
tion of  labor  conditions  in  certain  coal  fields  directed; 
detailed  child  labor  law  for  District  of  Columbia  en- 
acted* the  provisions  of  which,  include  'the  exclusion  of 
children,  under  fourteen  ifjrom  gainful  occupation,  the 


limitation  of  hours  of  minors  under  eighteen  to  eight 
a  day  or  forty-eight  a  week  and  six  days  a  week,  and 
the  prohibition  of  girls  under  eighteen  and  boys  under 
sixteen  from  work  between  7  p.  M.  and  7  A.  M. ;  long- 
shoremen's workmen's  compensation  act  applied  to  pri- 
vate employees  in  the  District  of  Columbfa ;  sick  leave 
for  postal  employees  extended;  $100,000  added  to  bu- 
reau of  labor  statistics*  budget  for  1929 ;  any  action 
for  death  or  injury  sustained  within  a  national  park 
or  other  place  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  any 
State,  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  that  State. 

See  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION. 

LABOB  LEGISLATION,  AMEBICAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOft.  Founded  in  1906,  this  membership  or- 
ganization of  socially  minded  economists,  law- 
yers, journalists,  labor  leaders,  and  employers 
had  worked  along  scientific  lines,  fearlessly  at- 
tacking needless  industrial  evils  from  the  gen- 
eral welfare  viewpoint.  It  continues  its  work  as 
the  American  arm  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  Social  Progress  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
the  three  international  organizations  for  labor 
legislation,  unemployment,  and  social  insurance. 
See  SOCIAL  PROGRESS,  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR, 

Progress  of  the  Association  was  recorded  in  its 
substantial  quarterly,  American  Labor  Legisla- 
tion Review,  the  December,  1929,  issue  of  which 
contained  a  convenient  annual  summary  and  in- 
dex of  all  new  labor  laws  enacted  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  most  important  activities  of 
the  Association  during  1928,  resulted  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Federal  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act  to  private  em- 
ployees in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was 
approved  on  May  17,  1928.  Other  activities  in  the 
line  of  workmen's  compensation  resulted,  in  New 
Jersey,  in  raising  the  weekly  maximum  from  $17 
to  $20  and  the  minimum  from  $8  to  $10  and,  in 
New  York,  in  permitting  the  State  fund  to  carry 
insurance  under  the  Federal  Longshoremen's  Act. 

The  campaign  in  which  the  Association  had 
been  energetic  for  several  years  for  rock-dusting 
coal  mines  to  prevent  great  coal  dust  explosions 
resulted  in  encouraging  increase  in  the  number 
of  coal  companies  wliich  had  voluntarily  adopted 
rock-dusting.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Associa- 
tion's special  campaign  five  years  previously,  only 
three  mines  could  be  discovered  that  had  em- 
ployed rock-dusting.  At  the  close  of  1928,  the 
number  of  coal  companies  (many  of  them  operat- 
ing several  mines  each)  which  were  officially  on 
record  as  employing  this  means  of  preventing 
explosions  had  grown  to  296. 

Measures  which  the  Association  sponsored  were 
adopted  in  several  States  and  in  Porto  Bico.  Of 
primary  importance  were  amendments  to  the 
New  Jersey  law  regulating  private  employment 
agencies,  approved  July  14,  which  require  that 
applicants  for  a  license  to  carry  on  an  employ- 
ment agency  furnish  proof  of  the  need  for  the 
proposed  agency,  in  addition  to  the  existing  re- 
quirements of  suitability  of  premises  and  proof 
of  good  moral  character.  Other  measures  spon- 
sored by  the  Association  and  adopted  in  some 
States  were  the  establishment  of  old-age  pensions 
and  broadening  of  old-age  pension  laws,  the 
strengthening  of  hour  regulations  and  mine 
safety  laws,  and  measures  for  the  mitigation  of 
unemployment. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  was  in  Chi- 
cago, Dec.  26-28,  1928,  several  sessions  being 
held  jointly  with  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Economic  Association,  the 
American  Sociological  Society,  and,  the  National 
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Community  Center  Association.  The  chief  sub- 
jects of  discussion  were  the  newer  developments 
of  labor-law  administration,  unemployment  as  a 
problem  of  industry,  problems  of  unemployment 
— unemployment  insurance,  public  work  as  a 
prosperity  reserve  and  the  need  for  an  adequate 
public  employment  service — social  costs  of  ac- 
cidents, illness,  and  old  age,  and  the  new  in- 
dustrial South.  Among  the  speakers  were :  Sam  A. 
Lewisohn,  Sumner  H.  Slichter,  Leo  Wolman,  John 
B.  Andrews,  Frank  Dickinson,  Mollie  Ray  Carrol, 
Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  W.  H.  Cameron,  Niles 
Carpenter,  and  Murray  Latimer.  The  president  in 
1928  was  Sam  A.  Lewisohn;  the  secretary,  John 
B.  Andrews.  Headquarters  were  at  131  East  23rd 
Street,  New  York  City.  See  LABOR  LEGISLATION. 
LABRADOR.  A  large  peninsula  in  British 
North  America,  forming  the  easternmost  part  of 
the  North  American  Continent;  lying  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Hudson  Bay.  It  includes 
the  northeast  portion  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
in  Canada  and  a  small  strip  along  the  north- 
east coast  dependent  upon  Newfoundland.  In 

1927  the  dispute  which  had  raged  for  twenty- 
five   years   between  Newfoundland   and   Quebec 
over  the  ownership  of  the  interior  of  Labrador 
was  settled  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  decision 
gave   the   entire   watershed   of  Labrador   which 
drained  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Newfound- 
land. Consult  preceding  YEAR  BOOK  under  NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. The  population  of  Labrador  in  1926 
was  3977. 

LABUAIT.  A  small  island  off  the  northeastern 
coast  of  Borneo,  included  in  the  settlement  of 
Singapore  after  Jan.  1,  1907.  Area,  30  square 
miles;  population,  in  1926,  5641,  mostly  Malays 
from  Borneo.  Capital,  Victoria,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1500.  Revenue,  1926,  $153,355,  expendi- 
ture, $144,354;  trade,  $6,250,000. 

LACHMTJUD,  CARL.  An  American  pianist, 
died  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  February  20.  He  was  born 
in  Booneville,  Missouri,  March  27,  1857.  After 
studying  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory,  where  lie 
was  graduated  in  1875,  he  continued  his  studies 
at  Berlin  under  Kiel,  Moszkowski,  and  Ph. 
Scharwenka.  From  1881-84  he  had  the  fortune 
of  being  one  of  the  last  personal  pupils  of  Liszt, 
lie  made  his  first  tour  of  the  United  States  in 
1880  and  a  second  tour  in  1887,  after  which  he 
settled  in  New  York,  where  he  established  his 
own  conservatory..  In  1896  he  organized  the 
Women's  String  Orchestra,  which  he  conducted 
till  1908. 

I/ACROSSE.  Johns  Hopkins  University  de- 
veloped the  strongest  lacrosse  twelve  in  the 
United  States  in  1928,  triumphing  over  U,  S. 
Naval  Academy,  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  Rutgers,  and  the  Mount 
Washington  Club  of  Baltimore  in  the  play-offs  to 
decide  which  team  should  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  international  contests  scheduled 
for  Amsterdam,  Holland.  These  contests  were  not 
a  part  of  the  Olympic  Games  (q.v.)»  however. 
Johns  Hopkins  met  Canada  and  Great  Britain, 
the  result  being  a  three-cornered  tie,  each  team 
losing  one  game, 

LAJJAK.  See  ALFALFA. 

LAEAYETTE  COLWSGIL  An  institution  for 
the  higher  education  of  men  at  Easton,  Pa., 
founded  in  1826.  The  registration  in  September 

1928  was   1076,  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
trustees  to  restrict  the  enrollment  to  approx- 
imately 100.  The  faculty  numbered  95.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  amounted  to  $2,800,000  on  July  I, 


1928,  and  the  income  for  the  previous  year  was 
$500,000.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
was  71,000,  accessions  for  the  year  being  3240. 
In  addition  to  approximately  $100,000  received 
as  gifts  during  the  year  1927-28,  a  gift  of  $500,- 
000  from  John  Markle  for  a  mining  engineering 
building  and  its  endowment,  and  a  gift  of  $200,- 
000  from  Fred  M.  Kirby  for  a  building  for  the 
department  of  government,  were  received.  Wil- 
liam Mather  Lewis,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  president. 

LAMB,  FREDERICK  STYMETZ.  American  artist 
and  city  planner,  died  at  Fort  Bragg,  Calif., 
July  9.  He  was  born  at  New  York,  June  24,  1863. 
He  studied  at  the  Art  Students*  League,  New 
York,  under  Sartain  and  Beckwith,  and  at  the 
Beaux- Arts,  Paris,  under  Lefebvre  and  Boulan- 
ger,  and  modeling  under  M.  Millet.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society  and 
of  the  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters  and 
was  chosen  secretary  of  the  National  Arts  Club. 
He  was  noted  as  a  mural  painter  and  designer  of 
stained  glass  and  also  as  a  lecturer  and  writer 
on  civic  art  and  the  improvement  of  the  appear- 
ance of  cities  and  towns.  In  these  pursuits  he  was 
associated  with  his  brother,  Charles  Rollinson 
Lamb.  Public  attention  was  first  directed  to  Fred- 
erick S.  Lamb  as  an  artist  of  more  than  usual 
ability  when  he  received  honorable  mention  at 
the  World's  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893.  He 
received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Atlanta  Exposi- 
tion of  1895  and  another  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900.  He  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  America,  a  former  vice 
president  of  the  Architectural  League  of  New 
Jork,  and  a  trustee  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society. 

LANDS.  PUBLIC.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1928,  there  were  about  194,000,- 
000  acres  of  unappropriated  public  land  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  this  being 
an  area  slightly  larger  than  that  of  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1928,  original  entry  was  made  and 
allowed  on  3,726,421  acres  of  public  and  Indian 
lands  as  compared  with.  3,594,838  acres  in  1927. 
Patents  covering  2,477,867  acres  were  issued,  in- 
cluding 8760  homestead  entries  involving  1,927,- 
869  acres,  and  206  stone  and  timber  entries. 
Five  new  stock  driveways  covering  29,962  acres 
were  created,  and  29  modifications  after  inves- 
tigation released  7031  acres  from  such  driveways. 
Two  town  sites  and  688  lot  purchases  were 
passed  to  patent,  and  2278  contested  cases  were 
adjudicated.  Kestorations  from  power-site  with- 
drawals and  classifications  numbered  62,  and 
applications  under  the  desert-land  law  were  3376, 
of  which  719  were  approved  and  608  canceled. 

Under  the  Carey  Act,  639.33  acres  were  pat- 
ented, 128,387.04  acres  were  canceled,  which, 
with  other  actions,  left  a  total  area  of  766,732.08 
segregated  and  tinpatented  acres.  Of  the  swamp 
land  applications  46,069,76  acres  were  patented, 
and  65,543  acres  canceled.  Adjustment  of  eleven 
railroad  grants  was  completed,  85,729.79  acres 
were  certified  or  patented,  and  44,840  acres  of 
selections  rejected  under  the  railroad  and  wagon- 
road  listings  and  selections.  Of  the  731  applica- 
tions for  leases  considered,  two  permits  and 
40  leas*®  were  granted,  and  85  potash  permits 
covering  1-57 ,307.83  acres,  and  14  sodium  permits 
covering  31,421  acres  were  issued.  Two  coal  en- 
tries covering  357.18  acres  were  approved  for 
'  $3  coal  prospecting  permits  covering 
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100,468.63  acres,  37  coal  leases  covering  9,126.- 
05  acres,  eight  coal  licenses  covering  320  acres, 
and  three  coal  permits  covering  100,468.63  acres 
were  issued. 

Total  cash  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $6,- 
710,454.84,  $515,687.83  coming  from  the  Indian 
lands,  and  $6,194,767.01  from  the  public  lands. 
Of  this  $4,677,277.16  were  from  bonuses,  rentals, 
and  royalties  from  the  leasing  of  mineral  rights 
on  the"  puhlic  domain.  The  total  receipts  were 
distributed  as  follows:  General  fund,  $1,290,895.- 
09;  public-land  States,  $1,845,742.48;  Indian 
tribes,  $461,854.29;  reclamation  fund,  $3,111,962.- 
98;  and  do  not  include  $67,293.88  from  various 
miscellaneous  sources.  Total  expenditures  of  the 
Land  Office  were  $2,190,197.57,  $430,000  of  which 
was  for  field  inspection  work,  where  seven  divi- 
sion inspectors  and  an  average  of  72  inspectors 
were  employed.  For  surveys  and  resurveys,  $800,- 
000  was  appropriated,  and  a  total  number  of 
1,571,917  aggregate  acres  were  surveyed  and  1,- 
365,771  aggregate  acres  were  resurveyed  during 
the  fiscal  year.  These  were  large  and  small  in- 
vestigations including  a  section  of  the  Coolidge 
Dam  area  in  Arizona,  original  surveys  and  resur- 
veys  of  land  deemed  valuable  for  oil,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  surveys  in  cooperation  with 
other  Government  departments. 

In  regard  to  the  act  of  July  8,  1926,  with  refer- 
ence to  leasing  lands  in  Alaska  for  fur  farming, 
an  amendment  of  Jan.  30,  1928,  permitted  leases 
to  cover  an  entire  island  provided  it  contained 
not  more  than  30  square  miles.  Leases  to  towns 
and  cities  of  land  for  airports  were  made  under 
the  law  of  May  25,  1928,  which  limited  such 
fields  to  640  contiguous  acres,  permitted  all  gov* 
ernment  departments  or  agencies  operating  air- 
craft to  have  unrestricted  use  of  such  airports, 
and  allow  the  Government  to  assume  control 
if  necessary  for  military  purposes.  On  June  30, 
1928,  there  were  151  National  forests  with  an 
area  of  184,403,819  acres,  as  compared  to  183,- 
938,106  acres  on  June  30,  1927,  and  of  this  a 
little  over  86  per  cent  was  public  land.  Owing 
to  the  increasing 'use  of  public  lands  for  stock 
grazing,  it  was  recommended  that  more  adequate 
control  of  the  use  of  these  lands  be  made  in  order 
to  secure  equal  use  for  all  and  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  forage  growth  because  of  over- 
use. 

LANSING-,  ROBERT.  American  lawyer  and 
secretary  of  state  in  President  Wilson's  cabinet 
during  the  World  War,  died  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  October  30.  He  was  born  at  Watertown, 
N,  Y..  Oct.  17,  1864,  and  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  College  in  1886.  Having  studied  law 
with  his  father,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1889,  and  after  a  year  in  Europe,  he  commenced 
practice  at  Watertown  as  a  member  of  the  firm, 
Lansing  &  Lansing,  which  continued  until  his 
father's  death  in  1907.  Lansing  married,  in  1890, 
the  daughter  of  John  W.  Foster,  who  had  been 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Harrison,  and 
through  his  father-in-law's  influence  he  turned 
his  attention  to  international  law.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  associate  counsel  for  the  United  States 
in  the  Bering  Sea  Administration  with  Great 
Britain,  1892-93,  and  he  also  served  as  counsel 
for  the  Bering  Sea  Claims  Commission,  1896-97. 
He  was  again  engaged  by  the  Government  to  act 
as  solicitor  and  counsel  before  the  Alaskan 
Boundary  Tribunal  which  met  in  London,  Sept. 
3,  1903.  President  Taft  appointed  him  legal  ad- 
viser at  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Ar- 


bitration at  The  Hague,  1909-10,  and  he  was  the 
United  States  agent  at  the  American  and  British 
claims  arbitration,  1912-14.  Besides  associations 
with  his  own  Government,  he  represented  the 
Chinese  Legation  at  Washington,  and  the 
Huerta  regime  of  Mexico. 

Lansing  succeeded  John  Bassett  Moore  as  coun- 
selor for  the  Department  of  State,  on  Mar.  20, 
1914.  His  experience  in  international  negotia- 
tions was  particularly  valuable  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  in 
conducting  the  diplomatic  correspondence  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  United  States's  position  of 
neutrality  during  the  early  months  of  the  World 
War,  and  he  aided  the  administration  in  the 
preparation  of  important  diplomatic  notes  on 
neutral  rights  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. Secretary  Bryan  resigned  in  1915  and 
President  WTilson  appointed  Lansing  Secretary 
of  State.  On  assuming  the  office  at  this  time  of 
unusual  responsibility,  he  wrote  a  series  of 
diplomatic  notes  to  Germany  over  the  submarine 
warfare,  and  at  the  same  time  was  in  contro- 
versy with  England  over  the  export  blockade. 
During  this  period  and  later,  Lansing's  position 
as  adviser  to  the  President  and  a  member  of  his 
cabinet  was  particularly  delicate,  because  his 
views  were  often  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  personally  controlled  the  entire  policy  of  the 
administration.  It  was  the  President's  ideal  that 
the  United  States  should  remain  neutral  through- 
out the  War,  and  supervise  its  settlement  by  ar- 
bitration, without  a  military  decision.  Lansing 
was  said  to  favor  the  United  States  joining  the 
Allies  as  early  as  1914.  Their  lines  of  thought 
were  even  more  diverse  during  the  peace  negotia- 
tions in  Paris,  1918-19,  when  Lansing  accom- 
panied the  President  as  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace.  Besides 
disagreeing  with  the  President  on  particular 
points  covered  in  the  Versailles  Treaty,  such  as 
the  Shantung  settlement,  Secretary  Lansing  ob- 
jected to  combining  that  embodiment  of  Wilson's 
highest  aspiration,  the  League  of  Nations,  with 
the  Peace  Treaty,  on  the  ground  that  the  U.  S. 
Congress  would  not  ratify  a  document  which  in- 
cluded the  League.  The  President  ceased  to  con- 
sult his  Secretary  of  State,  and  later,  during  his 
illness  in  1920,  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  Lans- 
ing several  times  had  assembled  the  cabinet,  he 
asked  for  and  accepted  the  secretary's  resignation, 
Lansing  leaving  the  cabinet  on  February  13.  Wil- 
son's action,  due  in  large  measure  to  his  condition 
of  health,  caused  astonishment  and  failed  of  gen- 
eral approval,  being  regarded  as  unfair  and 
lacking  in  appreciation.  Lansing  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  with  the  firm  Lansing  &>  Wool- 
sey,  in  Washington,  where  he  was  engaged  until 
his  death.  Lansing  served  as  counsel  for  Chile 
during  the  Tacna-Ariea  Arbitration,  1923-25.  He 
became  trustee  and  vice  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Hon- 
orary degrees  were  conferred  on  him  by  Amherst 
and  Colgate,  1915,  by  Princeton,  1917,  by  Col- 
umbia and  Union,  1928,  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  1919,  and  by  Kenyon,  1925. 
He  was  associate  editor  of  the  American  Journal 
of  International  Law,  and  wrote,  Government, 
Its  Origwi,  Growth,  and  Form  in  the  United 
States  (with  Gary  M.  Jones,  1902).  He  also 
wrote  two  books,  not  only  as  a  record  of  the 
events  in  which  he  participated  but  also  with,  the 
object  of  vindicating  himself  from  charges  of 
disloyalty  to  President  Wilson,  The  Peace  "Ne- 
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gotiations  (1921)  ;  and  The  Big  Four  and  Others 
of  the  Peace  Conference  (1921). 

LANGUAGE.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

LAOS.  See  FRENCH  INDO-CHINA. 

LATIN  AMERICA.  See  PAN  AMERICANISM; 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

LATIN  STUDIES.  See  PHILOLOGY,  CLASSI- 
CAL. 

LA  TOMBELLE,  FERNAND  DE.  A  French  or- 
ganist and  composer,  died  in  Pe*rigord,  in  August. 
He  was  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  3,  1854.  At  the  Con- 
servatoire he  studied  organ  under  Guilmant  and 
composition  under  Dubois.  From  1885-98  he 
was  assistant  organist  to  Dubois  at  La  Made- 
leine. He  then  became  professor  of  theory  at  the 
Schola  Cantorunij  The  last  five  years  he  lived  in 
retirement  at  Perigord.  His  principal  works  are 
three  oratorios,  Crux,  VAb'baye,  and  Jeanne 
d'Arc;  Antar,  a  symphonic  poem;  two  ballets; 
two  operettas;  several  orchestral  suites,  a  great 
quantity  of  chamber  music;  choruses,  and  ex- 
cellent pieces  for  the  organ. 

LATTER-DAY  SAINTS,  CHURCH  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST  OF.  A  religious  body  commonly  known 
as  the  Mormon  Church,  existing  chiefly  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  organized  Apr.  6,  1830,  at 
Fayette,  N;  Y.,  by  Joseph  Smith,  whom  his  fol- 
lowers credit  with  having  discovered,  through  a 
divine  revelation,  a  set  of  plates,  buried  in  a  hill, 
from  which  by  a  special  power  received  from  God, 
he  translated  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
the  special  sacred  book  of  the  church.  The  Mor- 
mon articles  of  faith  include  belief  in  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  punishment  of 
men  for  their  own  sins,  the  atonement,  divine 
authority,  baptism,  laying  on  of  hands,  prophecy, 
salvation  for  the  dead,  the  Bible  "as  far  as  it  is 
translated  correctly,"  the  common  virtues,  and 
obedience  to  constituted  authorities.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  church  is  chiefly  in  the  Mountain 
States,  owing  to  the  early  migrations  of  Mor- 
mons and  their  final  settlement  in  Utah. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  church 
are  known  as  the  stake,  ward,  branch,  and  mis- 
sion. A  stake  comprises  wards  and  branches,  and 
is  directed  by  a  presidency  of  three.  A  ward  is 
frequently  a  part  of  a  city,  and  is  directed  by 
a  bishop  and  two  counselors.  The  branch,  similar 
to  the  ward,  is  directed  by  an  elder.  In  1928,  the 
church  consisted  of  101  stakes,  939  wards,  and 
72  independent  branches.  The  estimated  member- 
ship was  640,000.  Eleven  missions  in  America 
had  a  membership  of  approximately  87,500; 
those  in  Europe  28,000 ;  and  those  in  the  Pacific 
Islands,  14,000.  The  chief  authorities  of  the 
church  were:  Heber  J.  Grant,  president;  An- 
thony W.  Ivins,  first  counselor;  Charles  W.  Mb- 
ley,  second  counselor;  Rudger  Clawson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  and 
Reed  Smoot,  George  Albert  Smith,  George  F. 
Richards,  Orson  F.  Whitney,  David  0.  McKay, 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  James  E.  Talmage, 
Stephen  L.  Richards,  Richard  R.  Lyman,  MeMn 
J.  Ballard,  and  John  A.  Widtsoe,  apostles,  Hy- 
rum  C.  Smith  was  presiding  patriarch;  Brigham 
H.  Roberts,  J.  Golden  Kimball,  Rulon  S.  Wells, 
Joseph  W.  McMurrin,  Charles  H.  Hart,  Levi 
Edgar  Young,  Rey  L.  Pratt,  Seven  Presidents  of 
Seventy;  Sylvester  Q.  Cannon,  presiding  bishop; 
David  A.  Smith,  first  counselor;  and  John  Wells, 
second  counselor. 

The  church  authorities  reported  2173  mission- 
aries at  work  in  various  countries,  906  being  out- 
side the  United  States.  The  Melchizedek  Priest- 


hood, a  senior  order,  had  73,382  members,  and  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood,  a  junior  order,  72,899  mem- 
bers. The  Church  maintains  seven  temples  which 
are  devoted  to  sacred  ordinances  for  the  living 
and  the  dead,  such  as  baptisms,  endowments,  and 
marriages.  The  Church  maintains  Brigham  Young 
University  (q.v.)  at  Provo,  Utah,  six  junior  col- 
leges, two  collegiate  institutes,  one  high  school, 
and  72  seminaries,  small  schools  adjoining  high 
schools  and  providing  special  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  auxiliary  bodies  include  a  women's  re- 
lief society  numbering  about  61,820,  which  cares 
for  the  poor  and  sick,  Sunday  schools  with  257,- 
967  pupils,  including  26,250  officers  and  teach- 
ers. The  two  Mutual  Improvement  Associations, 
composed  of  young  persons,  had  an  enrollment 
of  101,444.  The  primary  association  had  106,993 
children  under  14.  Religious  classes  had  an  en- 
rollment of  59,574.  The  Church  holds  general 
conferences  in  the  first  week  of  April  and  of 
October  of  each  year,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
at  which  the  work  of  the  general  authorities  is 
reviewed. 

LATTER-DAY  SAINTS,  REOEGANIZED 
CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHKIST  OF.  After  the  death  of 
Joseph  Smith  in  1844,  several  factions  developed 
among  the  Latter-Day  Saints.  In  1852,  in  Wis- 
consin, some  of  these  scattered  congregations  ef- 
fected a  partial  reorganization,  which  was  later 
completed  under  the  name  of  the  "Reorganized 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints," 
and  which  claims  to  be  the  true  continuation  of 
that  established  by  Joseph  Smith.  This  claim 
has  been  successfully  sustained  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  1860  these  organizations  were  joined 
by  Joseph  Smith,  the  son  of  the  prophet,  who 
became  presiding  officer,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  death  in  1914,  when  his  son,  Fred- 
erick M.  Smith,  succeeded  him.  The  Reorganized 
Church  holds  the  same  faith  and  religious  prac- 
tice which  Smith  established,  but  rejects  as  false 
and  inconsistent  with  Smith's  revelation  the 
doctrine  of  polygamy.  The  membership  as  re- 
ported in  1928  was  103,174,  including  members 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  Germany,  Isle  of  Pines, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Pales- 
tine, South  Sea  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  New  Zeal- 
an<rl.  The  organization  in  1928  comprised  758 
churches,  6732  ministers,  71_4  Sunday  schools, 
and  37,841  scholars;  and  maintained  Graceland 
College  at  Lamoni,  Iowa,  the  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  at  Independence,  Mo.,  homes  for 
the  aged,  a  sanatorium,  and  a  powerful  radio 
broadcasting  station,  at  Independence,  Mo.  Its 
official  periodical,  the  Saints?  Herald,  is  issued 
weekly. 

LATVIA,  A  Baltic  state  formed  after  the 
War  from  territories  of  the  old  Russian  Empire. 
Capital,  Riga. 

AKEA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  is  ap- 
proximately 24,400  square  miles,  made  up  as 
follows:  The  former  Province  of  Courland  (about 
10,435  square  miles) ;  the  four  southern  districts 
of  the  Province  of  Livonia  (about  7815  square 
miles) ;  and  three  districts  of  the  Province  of 
Vitebsk  (5292  square  miles).  According  to  the 
census  of  1925,  the  population  was  1,844,806,  of 
•whom  1,779,593  were  Latvian  citizens  and  65,212 
foreigners*  The  birth  rate  during  1926  was  21.96 
per  thousand  and  the  death  rate  14.73  per  thou- 
sand. The  chief  cities  with  their  populations  at 
the  census  of  1925  are:  Riga,  337,700;  Libau, 
£0,762;  Pvinsk,  40,640;  and  Mitau,  28,32L 
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EDUCATION.  In  1926-27  there  were  1921  ele- 
mentary schools  with  7403  teachers  and  164,954 
pupils.  Most  of  these  schools  were  supported  by 
the  State  or  municipal  institutions.  The  State  or 
municipal  institutions  also  supported  70  o!  the 
secondary  schools  in  the  country,  the  remaining 
52  being  supported  by  private  persons  or  soci- 
eties. In  these  122  secondary  schools  there  were 
22,066  pupils  and  2350  teachers.  According  to 
law,  every  national  minority  has  a  right  to  its 
own  school,  which  may  employ  its  own  language 
in  instruction,  and  the  State  contributes  to  such 
institutions  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of 
total  inhabitants.  The  number  of  students  in  the 
Latvian  University  in  1927  was  6766  and  the 
number  of  professors,  317. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  The  chief  industry  of  Latvia 
is  agriculture,  although  in  recent  ^  years  a  large 
number  of  persons  have  been  passing  from  agri- 
cultural to  industrial  life.  The  area  and  produc- 
tion of  the  principal  crops  in  1927  were  as  fol- 
lows: Wheat,  145,000  acres,  2,636,000  bushels; 
rye,  633,000  acres,  10,189,000  bushels;  barley, 
458,000  acres,  5,975,000  bushels;  oats,  754,000 
acres,  12,205,000  bushels;  potatoes,  211,000  acres, 
26,358,000  bushels;  flax  and  linseed  combined, 
156,000  acres,  46,965  pounds  of  flax  and  655,000 
bushels  of  linseed.  In  1927  there  were  967,000 
cattle,  535,000  swine,  1,128,000  sheep,  and  369,- 
000  horses.  On  Dec.  31,  1926,  there  were  2732  in- 
dustrial enterprises  in  Latvia  employing  49,672 
hands.  The  total  value  of  industrial  production 
in  the  same  year  was  306,872,000  lats  ($59,226,- 
000).  The  chief  industries  are  food,  drink,  and 
tobacco,  woodworking,  chemical,  textile,  metal 
working,  and  paper  and  printing.  There  are 
virtually  no  minerals  in  Latvia. 

COMMERCE.  In  1927  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
Latvia's  trade  was  much  less  than  in  the  preced- 
ing four  years.  Imports  were  6  per  cent  lower, 
owing  to  reduced  receipts  of  textiles,  machinery, 
and  metals.  The  marked  improvement  in  export 
trade,  which  increased  in  value  17  per  cent  over 

1926,  was  owing  largely  to  the  more  satisfactory 
market  and  price  conditions  for  the  leading  items 
—lumber.,    butter,    and    flax — which    made    up 
roughly  one-half  of  total  exports.  The  exports  in 
1927  were  valued   at   $42,501,000   as   compared 
with  $36,381,000  in  1926.  The  imports  in  1927 
were  valued  at  $47,384,000  as  against  $50,241,000 
in  the  preceding  year. 

FINANCE.  The  fiscal  year  1926-27  closed  with 
a  surplus  of  government  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures of  4,600,000  lats  as  compared  with  a  sur- 
plus of  1,464,000  lats  for  1925-26.  The  actual  re- 
ceipts were  5  per  cent  below  estimates,  and  a  fur- 
ther curtailment '  of  expenditures  for  the  minis- 
tries of  War,  Finance,  and  Education,  featured 
the  budget  for  1927-28  which  balanced  at  159,- 
097,000  lats.  Preliminary  returns  showed  increas- 
ed revenues  and  further  curtailed  expenditures 
for  1927-28.  The  1928-29  budget  balanced  at 
160,552,000  lats.  Latvia's  State  debt  on  Dec.  31, 

1927,  was  84,110,000  lats,  of  which  28,404,000 
lats  were  due  the  United  States. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1927,  4041  vessels  of 
1,701,000  net  registered  tons  entered  the  ports  of 
Latvia  and  4048  vessels  of  1,760,000  tons  cleared. 
All  Latvian  railways  are  State  owned  with  the 
exception  of  two  Hues  of  minor  importance,  which 
are  owned  by  a  private  company.  The  length  of 
all  State  lines  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  totaled  2707  kilo- 
meters. Operating  revenues  of  the  State  railways 
during  1927  amounted  to  34,473,931  lats,  and 


other  revenues  comprised  5,340,046  lats;  operat- 
ing expenses  amounted  to  34,857,482  lats,  and 
other  expenses  amounted  to  3,963,514  lats.  Roll- 
ing stock  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  year 
included  276  locomotives,  671  passenger  cars,  and 
5682  freight  cars.  A  newly  constructed  line  of 
1.435-meter-gauge  and  15.4-kilometer  length,  be- 
tween Sece  and  Selpils,  was  opened  for  traffic  on 
November  15.  A  part  of  the  new  1.524-meter  gauge 
line  between  Libau  and  Gluda  was  opened  for 
traffic  on  December  2.  A  line  of  0. 60-meter  gauge 
between  Engure  and  Meirsrags  (12,5  kilometers 
long)  was  opened  for  traffic  on  December  15,  and 
one  of  0.75-meter  gauge  between  Sita  and  Rugajo 
(21.4.  kilometers  in  length)  was  opened  on  De- 
cember 20. 

GOVERNMENT.  Under  the  constitution  adopted 
by  the  constituent  assembly,  Feb.  15,  1922,  ex- 
ecutive power  is  vested  in  a  president,  elected  by 
Parliament  for  three  years ;  and  legislative  power 
in  the  Saeima,  or  Parliament,  comprising  100 
members  elected  for  three  years,  by  universal 
suffrage  (men  and  women),  equal,  direct,  and 
secret  ballot,  on  the  basis  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. President  in  1928,  Gustav  Zemgalis 
(elected  April  8,  1927);  Prime  Minister,  P. 
Jurasevski  (appointed  Jan.  23,  1928). 

HISTORY.  The  Jurasevski  ministry,  a  Bour- 
geois and  Agrarian  coalition,  represented  a  swing 
in  Latvian  political  control  from  the  Socialistic 
element,  whose  ministry  fell  on  Dec.  13,  1927,  to 
a  more  conservative  and  nationalistic  element. 
At  the  general  election  held  early  in  October  to 
select  the  100  members  of  the  Saeima,  there  were 
over  2000  candidates  representing  more  than  40 
parties  in  the  contest.  After  the  election  Premier 
Jurasevski  resigned,  and  the  Socialists,^  blocked 
by  a  small  group  of  Communist  deputies,  were 
unable  to  form  a  government,  a  task  in  which 
Cleminsh,  an  Agrarian,  was  finally  successful. 
His  cabinet,  which  received  a  54-40  vote  of  con- 
fidence on  December  1,  was  as  follows:  A.  Balodis, 
Centrist,  Foreign  Affairs;  Petrewits,  Nationalist, 
Finance;  Charles  Ozols,  Nationalist,  Military 
Affairs;  Laminsh,  Agrarian,  Interior;  A.^  Al- 
berings,  Agrarian,  Agriculture;  Ozolinsh, 
Democratic-Centre,  Communications ;  Zemels, 
New  Peasant,  Instruction;  Bubuls,  Letgalian, 
Public  Welfare;  and  Dilstorich,  German,  Justice. 
On  November  18,  Latvia  appropriately  celebrated 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  her  independence. 

LAW,  INTERNATIONAL.  See  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT.  See  CRIME. 

LAWN  TENNIS.  See  TENNIS. 

LEAD.  The  recoverable  lead  contained  in  ore 
mined  in  the  United  States  in  1928  was  about 
627,300  short  tons,  as  compared  with  an  output 
of  655,420  tons  in  1927,  a  decrease  of  nearly  6 
per  cent,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  The  output  of  soft  lead  by  mines  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  a  small  output  from 
the  Eastern  States  amounted  to  about  269,900 
tons,  and  that  6f  argentiferous  lead  by  mines 
of  the  Western  States  amounted  to  about  356,100 
tons.  Corresponding  figures  for  1927  were  282,838 
tons  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Eastern 
States,  and  381,574  tons  from  the  Western  States. 
The  largest  output  came  from  the  southeastern 
Missoiiri  district  and  amounted  to  about  193,400 
tons,  as  compared  with  196,251  tons  in  1927.  The 
output  of  Idaho  came  next  and  amounted  to  about 
145,400  tons,  compared  with  151,019  tons  in  1927, 
ranked  third  with  an  output  of  about  143,- 
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400  tons,  compared  with  151,285  tons  in  1927.  In 
the  Joplin  district  there  was  a  decrease  from  81,- 
686  tons  to  68,400  tons,  16  per  cent.  All  of  the 
important  lead-producing  States  showed  decreases 
in  production  in  1928.  The  price  at  Joplin  of  80 
per  cent  lead  concentrates  was  $85  a  ton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  where  it  remained  through 
the  week  ended  February  4.  In  the  following  week 
prices  began  to  drop  and  the  low  for  the  year, 
$72.50  a  ton,  was  reached  in  the  first  week  in 
March.  Prices  remained  at  $72.50  a  ton  for  five 
weeks  and  then  advanced  to  $82.50  in  the  first 
week  in  June.  This  price  held  for  six  weeks,  then 
dropped  to  $80  for  the  next  seven  weeks,  but  re- 
covered to  close  the  year  at  $85. 

The  output  of  primary  domestic  desilverized 
lead  in  1928,  based  on  smelter  and  refinery  re- 
turns, was  about  345,000  tons  ;  of  soft  lead  about 
226,000  tons,  and  of  desilverized  soft  lead  about 
53,000  tons,  making  a  total  output  from  domestic 
ores  of  about  624,000  tons  of  refined  lead,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Corresponding 
figures  in  1927  were  378,889  tons  of  desilverized 
lead,  233,944  tons  of  soft  lead,  and  55,487  tons  of 
desilvered  soft  lead,  making  a  total  of  668,320 
tons.  The  output  of  lead  smelted  and  refined  from 
foreign  ore  and  bullion  was  about  156,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  128,210  tons  in  1927.  The  total 
primary  lead  smelted  or  refined  in  the  United 
States  in  1928  was  thus  about  780,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  796,530  tons  in  1927  —  a 
decrease  of  about  2  per  cent.  The  output  of  anti- 
monial  lead  in  1928  was  about  25,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  24,347  tons  in  1927. 

The  imports  of  refined  pig  lead  for  eleven 
months  amounted  to  605  tons,  of  which  546  tons 
came  from  Mexico.  The  base  bullion  imported 
during  the  same  period  contained  114,836  tons  of 
lead,  almost  wholly  from  Mexico.  The  exports  of 
lead  of  foreign  origin  amounted  to  nearly  98,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  122,734  tons  exported  in 
the  entire  year  1927.  Exports  of  lead  of  domestic 
origin  amounted  to  10,858  tons,  as  compared  with 
2533  tons  exported  in  1927.  It  was  calculated 
that  the  new  supply  of  lead  made  available  for 
consumption  in  1928  was  about  653,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  663,412  tons  in  1927. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  American 
Metal  Market,  the  average  quoted  price  of  lead 
for  prompt  delivery  at  New  York  for  the  year  was 
(j.3  cents  a  pound,  as  compared  with  an  average 
selling  price  of  6.3  cents  in  1927.  The  quotation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  6.5  cents  and  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  year  it  was  6.5  cents.  The 
following  are  the  average  monthly  prices  on  lead 
for  prompt  delivery  at  New  York,  in  cents  a 
pound  *. 

January    ........  ,.  .  6.50  July  .  .  .........  ...  6.22 

February     .........  6.34  August    ...........  6.25 

March,   ............  6.02  September     ........  6Ao 

April   ......  .  ......  6.11  October   ...........  6.50 

May     ............  .  6.13  November    .......  .  .  6.39 

June    .............  &30  December    .........  6.50 

See  METALLURGY. 
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LEAGKETE  OE  NATION'S.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions was  ten  years  old  OB  Jan.  10,  1928,  and  its 
celebration  was  the  occasion  for  a  considerable 
number  of  evaluating  editorials  in  the  European 
press.  •  •  <  •  •  • 

In  January  the  main  interests  of  tke  Leagwe 
were  not  in  Geneva,  two  being  directly  instigated 


by  the  League  and  two  outside  it  but  of  general 
world  interest.  First  and  most  immediate  was  the 
development  of  the  Polish-Lithuanian  negotia- 
tions set  under  way  at  the  December  Council; 
second,  the  development  of  the  security  and  ar- 
bitration problem  with  formal  statements  of  pol- 
icy issued  by  several  governments  and  a  prelim- 
inary meeting1  at  Prague;  third  and  outside  the 
League  but  directly  brought  into  relation  with  it, 
the  Franco-American  negotiations  to  outlaw  war, 
and  the  Pan-American  Conference  at  Havana. 

The  Polish-Lithuanian  dispute,  contained  im- 
mediately disquieting  elements.  The  month  be- 
fore, a  resolution  had  been  unanimously  approved 
that  a  "state  of  war"  which  had  existed  between 
the  two  states  ever  since  the  seizure  of  Vilna 
was  not  in  conformity  with  the  League  Covenant 
and  the  principles  of  peace3  and  that,  therefore, 
the  two  states  should  negotiate  for  the  resump- 
tion of  normal  relations.  This  resolution  resolved 
the  immediate  crisis,  but  did  not  claim  to  settle 
the  fundamental  issue.  To  that  end  the  two  par- 
ties were  left  to  their  own  good  will,  with  League 
expert  advice  and  help  available,  if  desired.  Dur- 
ing January  negotiations  for  a  first  meeting  pro- 
ceeded slowly  and  cautiously,  a  Polish  diplomat 
even  crossed  the  frontier  to  the  Lithuanian  cap- 
ital, and  the  outline  of  discussions  began  to  take 
form.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  agreement 
would  come  slowly  and  after  considerable  diffi- 
culty, though  the  situation  was  no  longer  so 
acute. 

Two  important  international  loans  were  further 
advanced  during  January.  Final  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  Greek  loan  oj  $32,500,000  for 
issue  on  the  various  international  markets  at  a 
very  favorable  rate,  thus  providing  Greece  with 
funds  for  tie  threefold  purpose  of  completing  the 
settlement  of  her  million  and  a  quarter  refugees, 
of  reorganizing  her  finances,  and  of  balancing 
her  budget.  An  incidental  by-product  of  the  agree- 
ment was  the  settlement  of  the  long-dragging 
Greek  war  debt  to  the  United  States  and  the  is- 
suance of  a  new  Governmental  credit. 

Portugal's  request  to  the  League  for  a  stabiliza- 
tion loan  of  about  $60,000,000  was  advanced  the 
next  step  by  the  sending  of  a  League  technical 
commission  to  Lisbon  to  consult  with  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  purpose,  security,  and  terms.  The 
Portuguese  request  was  interesting,  as  that  of  the 
first  nation  outside  Eastern  Europe  to  appeal  to 
the  League  and  as  carrying  the  formal  announce- 
ment of  her  Foreign  Minister  that  such,  was  the 
best  method  of  international  financing,  Loans  so 
issued  in  1928  totaled  nearly  $400,000,000  and 
included  "countries  such  as  Austria,  Hungary, 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  Esthonia,  and  Dantzig. 

The  forty-ninth  Session  of  the  League  opened 
on  March  5,  with.  Francisco  J.  Urrutia,  of 
Colombia,  in  the  chair.  The  question  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  League  headquarters  was 
settled  in  favor  of  remaining  at  Geneva.  The  re- 
port of  the  special  committee  that  had  been  study- 
ing the  question  of  a  new  building  on  Lake  Le- 
man  was  definitely  approved,  and  the  Secretary 
General  was  empowered  to  proceed  with  contracts 
which  involve  &>000,000.  M.  Briand  insisted  on 
a  proper  fagade  for  the  new  building. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  by  tbe 
Council  to  study  the  two  hundred  pages  of  docu- 
menta  submitted  by  General  Tanezos,  of  Hungary, 
who  appeared  before  the  Council  to  testify  in  the 
of  the  arms  shipment.  .The  guns,  said  the 
},  were  destined  for  Poland.  Bills  of  lading 
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were  produced  from  an  Italian  shipping  firm  in 
Verona,  but  were  found  by  the  Council  to  need 
further  substantiation.  General  Tanczos  insisted 
that  the  guns  were  destroyed  by  the  Hungarian 
Government  in  the  interests  of  peace.  The  Council 
finally  decided  upon  an  investigation,  to  take 
place  on  Hungarian  soil.  The  actual  settlement  of 
the  matter  was  postponed  until  the  June  session. 

As  a  result  of  a  stormy  debate  over  the  Hun- 
garian landowners  in  Rumania,  M.  Titulescu, 
Foreign  Minister  for  that  country,  resigned  on 
March  14,  as  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
He  had  expressed  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Council  that  two  neutral  members 
be  added  to  the  committee  that  had  already  been 
sitting  for  almost  a  year  in  adjudication  of  the 
controversy,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee be  accepted  by  the  June  Council.  His  at- 
titude was  reprobated  by  a  majority  of  the 
Council  members. 

The  Security  and  Arbitration  Committee  ad- 
journed until  June,  after  adopting  six  model 
treaties.  Great  Britain  was  said  to  take  the  same 
position  as  at  other  sessions,  that  she  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  these  treaties,  though  she 
would  not  oppose  their  adoption  by  other  states. 
A  telegram  was  received  by  the  Secretariat  on 
March  6,  from  M.  Litvinov,  the  Soviet  delegate 
to  the  Disarmament  Conference,  saying  that  no 
really  comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament 
could  be  put  into  effect  without  the  cooperation 
of  Turkey,  whose  participation  in  the  confer- 
ence he  proposed.  The  invitation  was  extended 
and  was  accepted  by  Turkey,  Tewfik  Eushdi  Bey, 
Foreign  Minister,  serving  as  representative. 

Upon  the  initiative  of  Sefior  Urrutia  of  Colom- 
bia, presiding  officer,  the  Council  approved  a 
suggestion  that  a  resolution  and  a  letter  be  sent 
to  Spain  and  Brazil  urging  their  return  to  active 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Under  the  rules  of  the  League  two  years5 
notice  of  withdrawal  must  be  given.  That  of 
Brazil  expired  in  June,  while  Spain's  expired  in 
September.  Spain  responded  favorably,  Premier 
de  Rivera  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  to  the 
president  of  the  Council  said: 

The  Government  trusts  that  the  Assembly  will  de- 
termine the  form  and  position  to  which  Spain  is  entitled 
in  order  that  her  participation  may  be  efficacious  and 
useful  in  conformity  with  her  special  situation  as  a 
great  neutral  power  during  the  late  War  and  'her  an- 
cient position  of  creator  of  civilized  nations. 

On  May  8  Brazil  replied  to  the  appeal  of  the 
League  and  refused  to  cancel  the  resignation. 
However,  it  manifested  a  readiness  to-  continue 
cooperating  with  the  League. 

The  facts  which  preceded  that  decision  are  well 
known.  The  Government  now  responsible  for  the  policy 
of  Brazil,  duly  considering  the  subject  both  from  "the 
political  and  moral  standpoint  reviewing  all  documents 
in  the  case  with  the,  sole  purpose  of  being  loyal  to  the 
duties  >nd  responsibilities  of  this  country,  finds  no  de- 
termining factor  for  altering  under  such  delicate  cir- 
cumstances a  situation  which  had  already  been  clearly 
defined,  since  the  contingencies  which  brought  it  about 
are  In  no  wise  changed. 

The  note  insisted  that  only  by  occupying  a  seat 
in  the  assembly,  or  council,  could  a  country  ade- 
quately codperate  with  the  League.  Much  specula- 
tion wast  aroused  by  the  letter,  as  the  cooperation 
of  Brazil  at  conferences  without  membership 
paved  the  way  for  allowing  resigned  members  to 
continue  their  codperation  with  the  League  body. 

The  United  States  was  deeply  interested  in 
much  of  the  work  of  the  League.  The  Government 


signed  the  Convention  on  Import  and  Export 
Eestrictions,  the  second  League  convention  to 
bear  an  American  signature;  sent  an  expert  to 
the  meeting  on  Maritime  Tonnage  Measurements, 
but  declined  the  invitation  to  the  Arbitration 
and  Security  Committee.  At  the  same  time  the 
U.  S.  State  Department,  in  agreement  with 
Congress,  forwarded  the  sum  of  $16,000  to  cover 
its  proportional  share  of  the  four  general  con- 
ferences recently  attended  by  the  United  States 
on  disarmament,  economics,  import  and  export 
restrictions  and  transit. 

On  June  4,  the  Council  met  for  its  fiftieth  ses- 
sion. It  had  been  anticipated  that  this  would 
be  a  most  important  session,  since  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  question  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Rhineland  would  come  up.  The  absence  of  M. 
Briand  and  Dr.  Stresemann,  however,  both  of 
whom  were  suffering  in  health,  rendered  the  work 
of  the  Council  disappointingly  unimportant. 
After  a  session  lasting  a  whole  week,  the  Council 
failed  to  make  any  decision,  except  on  unimpor- 
tant and  routine  matters.  It  did  take  up  three 
questions'—the  Hungarian  machine-gun  affair,  the 
Hungarian-Rumanian  dispute,  and  the  Polish- 
Lithuanian  controversy — but  on  none  of  these 
questions  did  it  come  to  any  definite  conclu- 
sion. 

The  Council  had  before  it  a  long  and  detailed 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Three  consisting  of 
representatives  from  Holland,  Finland,  and  Chile, 
appointed  at  the  preceding  session,  to  look  into 
the  seizure  of  five  carloads  of  machine-gun  parts 
at  the  railway  station  of  Szent-Gothard.  The  re- 
port in  spite  of  its  length  and  its  wealth  of 
detail  was  inconclusive  and  was  subjected  to 
strong  criticism. 

All  the  Little  Entente  Powers  were  represented 
at  the  council  table,  and  they  and  the  French 
representative  pointed  out  several  gaps  in  the 
committee's  statement  and  in  its  conclusions.  It 
apparently  did  think  it  strange  that  a  consign- 
ment of  machine-gun  parts  should  be  addressed 
to  a  firm  in  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia,  the  station  being  in  one 
country  and  the  part  of  the  town  where  the  firm 
was  in  the  other,  that  firm  having  had  no  noti- 
fication that  this  unusual  cargo  of  goods  was  on 
the  way.  This  firm  was  said  to  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  furthering  the  goods  to  Warsaw.  The 
evidence  clearly  indicated  that  the  load  was  in- 
tended to  remain  in  Hungary,  and  the  persons 
who  were  selected  for  censure  in  the  report  were 
the  Austrian  customs  officials,  who  had  discov- 
ered the  contents  of  the  trucks.  Some  of  the  evi- 
dence suggested  that  there  might  have  been  a 
whole  series  of  consignments.  Moreover,  taking 
the  total  weight  of  the  consignment  as  given  in 
the  waybill  and  as  ascertained  on  the  spot,  there 
was  a  discrepancy  of  four  tons.  By  a  rapid  cal- 
culation, M.  Paul-Boncour  estimated""  that  this 
missing  mass  of  machine-gun  parts  might  be 
sufficient  to  arm  several  divisions  of  infantry. 
There  had,  in  fact,  been  no  effective  investigation, 
he  declared. 

The  Council's  resolution  on  the  report  was 
vague.  It  stated  that  the  importance  of  the 
case  was  proved  by  the  nature  of  the  debate,  re- 
minded members  that  an  extraordinary  meeting 
of  members  could  be  summoned  by  any  of  them 
at  any  time,  and  urged  the  speedy  ratification  by 
all  states  of  the  convention  on  the  traffic  in  arms. 
Regret  was  expressed  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  in- 
cident and  the  indifference  of  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
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eminent  as  to  the  destination  of  the  material. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  Hungarian  optants  in 
Transylvania,  the  Council  once  more  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  urging  the  Rumanian  and  Hun- 
garian governments  to  make  reciprocal  conces- 
sions and  thus  find  a  solution  upon  the  basis  of 
the  recommendations  made  at  earlier  sessions. 
M.  Titulescu,  the  Rumanian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  announced  that  he  was  about  to  propose 
to  Hungary  that  one  member  of  the  Council,  he 
made  it  quite  clear  that  he  had  in  mind  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain,  should  look  into  the  in- 
dividual cases  of  the  dispossessed  landowners, 
being  assisted  by  two  persons  of  his  own  choice. 
Acting  on  the  basis  of  the  Council  resolutions, 
the  Rumanian  law  of  agrarian  reform,  and  Ar- 
ticle 250  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  he  should  then 
decide  whether  any  additional  compensation  was 
due  to  the  Hungarian  optants;  and,  if  the  find- 
ings were  to  that  effect,  then  the  compensation 
would  be  paid  by  the  Hungarian  Government, 
which  could  recoup  itself  by  deducting  that 
amount  from  the  reparations  due  from  Hungary 
to  Rumania,  Count  Apponyi,  the  Hungarian 
representative,  put  in  a  strong  plea  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  judge  to  the  Mixed  Arbitral 
Tribunal  in  place  of  the  one  withdrawn  by 
Rumania,  that  the  Council  might  thus  fulfill,  as 
he  contended,  the  obvious  intention  of  the  Treaty 
of  Trianon.  It  was  the  plain  duty  of  the  Council, 
he  urged,  to  reconstitute  the  court  and  insure  its 
intangibility. 

Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  argued  in  reply  that 
there  were  several  ways  of  settling  disputes,  of 
which  arbitration  was  only  one.  It  was  a  means 
to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself,  as  Count  Ap- 
ponyi sometimes  seemed  to  suggest.  Compromise 
and  reciprocal  concession  were  often  better. 
Count  Apponyi  said  that  several  attempts  had 
already  been  made  to  settle  the  question  by 
private  negotiation  and  they  had  failed.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  feel  very  hopeful  that  any  result 
would  be  reached.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  said 
he  felt  more  optimistic  than  Count  Apponyi,  and 
there  the  matter  rested. 

The  consideration  of  the  Polish-Lithuanian 
question  was  enlivened  by  the  communication  by 
the  Polish  Foreign  Minister  of  a  note,  which  he 
had  addressed  to  the  Lithuanian  Prime  Minister, 
in  reference  to  Article  V,  of  the  Lithuanian 
Constitution,  proclaiming  Vilna  the  capital  of 
the  Lithuanian  Republic.  He  stated  that  the  Pol- 
ish Government  regarded  the  insertion  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Lithuanian  State  of  an 
amendment  directed  against  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Poland  as  a  hollow  manifestation,  de- 
void of  legal  significance  or  practical  effect.  He 
went  on  to  say: 

I  am  forced  to  observe  with  displeasure  that  the 
promulgation  of  this  amendment  can  only  serve  to  im- 
pede and  embitter  present  negotiations,  of  which  the 
aim  is  to  establish  relations  that  will  make  possible  be- 
tween two  neighboring  States  the  good  understanding 
on  which  peace"  depends,  and  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  contrary  to  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  adopted  on  December  10,  1927.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  reminding  you,,  in  conclusion,  that  th$  Polish 
<TOvernment'*s  obligation  to  respect  the  integrity,  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  imposes  a  like  obligation  on  the 
Lithuanian  Government. 

This  reference  to  Vilna  in  the  new  draft  of  the 
country's  constitution  produced  a  poor  impres- 
sion at  the  Council.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  in 
a  press  conference,  warned  Lithuania  against 
actions  of  this  sort.  At  the  Council  session  he 
made  a  warm  appeal  to  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 


ment on  the  same  subject  declaring  that  the 
Lithuanian  Prime  Minister  had  solemnly  under- 
taken before  the  Council  in  December  to  end  the 
"state  of  war"  with  Poland;  and  Poland,  on  her 
side,  had  promised  to  respect  the  integrity  of 
Lithuania.  Six  months  had  passed  and  no  ap- 
preciable progress  had  been  made.  There  had 
been  committed  by  Lithuania  an  act  of  provoca- 
tion quite  contrary  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Council,  and  he  begged  M.  Valdemaras  to 
show  a  greater  spirit  of  conciliation.  He  repeated 
his  warning  that  the  sympathy  with  a  small  na- 
tion always  easily  gained  might  be  forfeited  if 
Lithuania  followed  a  course  that  no  state  could 
tolerate  from  another  state.  Every  nation  had 
need  of  sympathy;  and  Sir  Austen  adjured  him 
to  show  a  spirit  of  good  will. 

After  argument  and  various  suggestions  a 
motion  was  passed,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Austen, 
that  the  question  should  be  placed  on  the  agenda 
of  the  next  session  of  the  Council. 

A  statement  was  reported  from  Geneva  on 
June  23  said  to  have  been  made  by  M.  Walko, 
Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the 
effect  that  his  Government  was  unable  to  accept 
the  Rumanian  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  Hungarian  optants  in  Rumania. 
This  plan  called  for  the  reimbursing  of  the  Hun- 
garian optants  by  reducing  the  payments  from  the 
Hungarian  reparations  due  to  Rumania.  The 
matter  was  then  ruled  to  be  out  of  the  League's 
control  and  left  to  settlement  between  the  two 
parties  concerned.  Fear  was  felt  that  the  matter 
would  again  be  brought  up  before  the  League. 

In  the  course  of  discussion  in  the  Council  of 
the  League  on  the  Albanian  complaint  against 
the  Greek  Government,  M.  Politis,  the  Greek 
authority  on  international  law,  stated  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  League  minorities  treaties 
to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  minorities  in  the 
respective  countries.  He  also  wished  the  Council 
to  make  it  impossible  for  minorities  to  lay  their 
complaints  directly  on  the  table  of  the  Council. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  note  was  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  League  by  Dr.  Wilfan, 
president  of  the  National  Minorities  Congress, 
and  Dr.  Ammende,  the  secretary  general,  object- 
ing to  the  appointment,  to  the  post  of  Director 
of  the  Minorities  Section  of  the  League  rumored 
as  possible,  a  citizen  of  a  country  which  itself 
has  minorities. 

On  July  26,  Lithuania  sent  a  protest  to  the 
secretariat  of  the  League  complaining  against 
Polish  military  maneuvers  said  to  be  held  near 
the  Lithuanian  frontier.  The  note  would  be  com- 
municated to  members  of  the  Council,  especially 
to  Poland.  The  Polish  Telegraphic  Agency,  how- 
ever, announced  the  same  day  that  the  Polish 
Government  had  no  intention  of  holding  man- 
oeuvres of  the  Polish  Army  around  Vilna,  ex- 
cept ordinary  military  manoeuvres.  A  warning, 
however,  was  subsequently  sent  to  Poland  by  the 
German  Foreign  Minister. 

Identical  telegrams  were  sent  on  August  7  to 
the  League  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, giving  notice  that  they  would  ask  the 
Assembly  to  revive  the  temporary  regulation  of 
1926,  whereby  a,  country  elected  to  the  Council 
can  be  declared  eligible  for  reelection  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  first  chosen.  The  request  was  made  on 
behalf  of  Spain,  in  order  that  that  country  since 
her  return  to  the  League,  could  enjoy  virtual 
permanence  on  the  Council. 

The  Council  met  for  its  fifty-first  session  on 
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August  29  in  an  atmosphere  of  optimism  based 
primarily  on  the  signing  at  Paris  on  the  preced- 
ing Monday  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  anti-war 
treaty.  Lord  Cushendun,  who  replaced  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  for  England  on  the  Council,  de- 
clared the  pact  would  lead  to  reduction  of  arma- 
ment. While  he  was  expressing  this  sentiment, 
delegates  to  the  preliminary  conference  on  private 
manufacture  of  arms  were  dolefully  admitting 
supreme  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reaching  an 
agreement  on  the  text  of  a  draft  convention.  It 
was  said  certain  fundamental  divergencies  of 
views  made  it  impossible  to  agree  upon  a  single 
text  and  that  another  session  would  be  necessary 
before  convocation  of  the  International  Congress 
for  Control  of  the  Manufacture  of  Armaments  can 
be  thought  of. 

Hjalmar  J.  Procope,  youthful  Finnish  Foreign 
Minister,  was  the  council's  new  president.  Two 
leading  figures  of  previous  sessions  were  missing 
— Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Gustav  Strese- 
mann,  both  being  ill.  Premier  Mackenzie  King 
of  Canada  was  one  of  the  Canadian  delegates. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  League  a 
woman  was  elected  to  an  office  in  the  Assembly 
which  carried  with  it  chairmanship  functions.- 
Mrs.  Himii  Forchammer,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Danish  Women,  was  unani- 
mously chosen  vice  chairman  of  the  Assembly 
Committee,  which  handles  social  and  humani- 
tarian questions.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee includes  such  problems  as  traffic  in  opium, 
child  welfare,  and  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  women.  Mrs.  Forchammer  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Danish  delegation  since  the  inception  of 
the  League  and  in  1920  was  the  first  woman  to 
address  the  Assembly  from  the  floor. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  important  role  which 
women  were  playing  in  international  political 
life,  the  League  delegates  appointed  Mrs. 
Hainari,  of  Finland,  official  reporter  to  the  As- 
sembly on  traffic  in  women  and  children,  and  then 
named  Dame  Edith  Lyttleton,  a  British  delegate, 
on  the  commission,  which  was  to  consider  opium 
smoking  in  the  Far  East.  On  this  ques- 
tion Great  Britain  had  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  commission  of  experts  to  visit 
the  Orient  and  study  conditions  on  the  spot. 

On  August  15,  the  League  Secretariat  officially 
received  a  request  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Costa  Rica  as  to  its  attitude  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  query  came  in  response 
to  a  League  recommendation  urging  that  Costa 
Rica,  which  had  withdrawn  its  membership  in 
the  League  about  four  years  previously,^  resume 
participation  in  its  affairs,  and  the  Minister  ex- 
plained that  the  attitude  of  the  League  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  might  affect  his  Government's 
action  about  reentering.  The  Costa  Rican  For- 
eign Minister,  Senor  Castro,  explained  that  as 
the  Doctrine  is  mentioned  in  Article  XXI  of  the 
League  Covenant  it  has  acquired  an  official  inter- 
national judicial  value  among  the  nations  sign- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Versailles,,  but  that  never- 
theless at  various  times  in  history  statements 
and  public  opinion,  in  the  absence  of  any  uni- . 
form  interpretation  of  the  doctrine,  have  been 
divided  regarding  it.  Against  the  background  of 
Costa  Rica's  request  there  had  been  painted  the 
picture  of  a  Pan-American  Union  pitted  against 
the  League. 

"Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to 
affect  the  validity  of  ...  regional  understand- 
ings like  the  Monrpe  Doctrine  for  securing  the 


maintenance  of  peace."  So  reads  Articles  XXI 
of  the  League  Covenant.  How  does  the  league 
interpret  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  what  is  the 
effect  upon  that  doctrine  of  the  circumstance 
that  it  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Covenant? 

To  Costa  Rica,  asking  these  questions,  the 
Council  replied  on  September  1  that  reference  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  League  Covenant  had 
not  given  the  doctrine  a  sanction  or  validity  it 
did  not  possess  before.  Moreover,  since  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  concerned  only  states  which  had  ac- 
cepted certain  engagements  among  themselves,  it 
was  not  for  the  League  to  define  it  at  present.  It 
was  Colombia,  Chile,  and  Cuba,  whose  representa- 
tives pressed  the  Council  to  return  a  specific 
answer  to  Costa  Rica's  inquiry;  threatening,  so 
it  was  said,  that  if  the  Council  failed  to  respond, 
the  question  would  be  interjected  into  the  debates 
of  the  Assembly  itself,  where  embarrassing  de- 
velopments might  ensue.  By  returning  an  answer 
which  was  alleged  to  have  satisfied  Costa  Rica's 
three  supporters  at  least  temporarily,  the  League 
Council  succeeded  in  avoiding  a  public  discussion, 
which  in  view  of  its  desire  not  to  offend  the 
United  States,  and  in  view  of  the  well-known 
feelings  of  Colombia  on  the  subject,  might  have 
proved  somewhat  embarrassing. 

This  was  one  phase  of  the  Latin  and  Latin- 
American  attitude  toward  the  League.  Spain  had 
reconsidered  her  withdrawal.  Upon  Germany's 
admission  to  the  League  in  1926,  Spain  demanded 
a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council  as  the  mother 
of  the  seventeen  members  of  the  League  of  Span- 
ish origin.  Brazil,  although  of  Portuguese  extrac- 
tion, made  the  same  demand  and  for  the  same 
reason.  When  the  other  members  did  not  see  fit  to 
accept  these  requests,  both  Spain  and  Brazil 
served  the  necessary  two  years'  notice  of  with- 
drawal. Spain  made  a  gracious  affirmative  reply 
to  the  invitation  to  return.  Brazil,  it  was  under- 
stood, would  decline  to  return  as  long  as  there  is 
no  permanent  Latin-American  representative  on 
the  Council.  Bound  to  the  United  States  by  ties 
of  sympathy,  as  the  Havana  Conference  showed, 
Brazil's  decision  might  be  influenced  by  the  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  toward  the  League. 

Argentina  also  had  shown  signs  of  increasing 
sympathy.  As  early  as  July  1919  she  informed 
the  League  of  her  adhesion  to  the  Covenant,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  her  legislature — which 
so  far  had  not  been  given.  Argentina  was  never- 
theless represented  at  the  1920  Assembly,  but 
withdrew  upon  the  failure  of  the  Assembly  to 
take  to  its  bosom  the  Central  Powers.  Later  how- 
ever, she  paid  up  her  quota  of  League  expenses 
and  maintained  a  permanent  representative  at 
Geneva.  In  the  autumn  of  1927,  the  Government 
urged  upon  the  Argentinian  Congress  the  passage 
of  a  bill  of  adhesion  to  the  League,  which,  how- 
ever, failed  of  adoption  before  adjournment.  Ar- 
gentinian representatives  had,  nevertheless,  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  various  League  Commis- 
sions, and  the  representative  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Security  Commission  made  his  presence 
known  by  a  virtual  repudiation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  he  declared  was  not  a  "regional 
understanding"  and  had  not  been  explicitly  ap- 
proved by  any  Latin-American  state.  In  view  of 
Argentina's  "traditional  opposition  to  Plan- 
American  agreements,  in  contrast  to  international 
ones,  and  especially  in  view  of  her  controversy 
with  the  United  States  at  Havana,  it  was  logical 
to  believe  that  she  would  soon  seek  readmission. 

The  largest  attendance  of  any  of  the  annual 
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sessions  of  the  League  yet  held  was  a  feature 
of  the  Ninth  Assembly,  which  sat  from  Septem- 
ber 3  to  September  26  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Zahle  of  Denmark.  Fifty  nations  were  repre- 
sented, including  Spain;  a  fifty -first,  Argentina, 
was  represented  by  an  observer;  another,  Costa 
Rica,  signified  its  intention  to  return.  In  the  same 
way,  the  importance  of  the  delegates  representing 
the  various  countries  maintained  the  steady  up- 
ward trend  of  recent  years,  with  6  Prime  Minis- 
ters and?  18  Foreign  Ministers  present.  The  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  the  representatives  of 
Italy  and  Japan  entered  into  the  first  direct 
round-table  discussions  of  the  vital  questions  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  Hhineland  and  the  future 
of  the  reparations  problem.  Progress  was  made, 
not  only  in  the  capital  fact  itself  that  at  last  the 
essential  negotiations  had  begun  but  also  in  the 
clear  statement  of  the  points  at  issue  and  agree- 
ment on  certain  principles. 

During  the  general  debate  occupying  the  first 
week  of  the  Assembly,  over  a  score  of  speakers 
rendered  homage  to  the  Kellogg-Briand  pact  and 
stressed  its  possibilities  for  the  abolition  of  the 
dreaded  war  system.  If  the  disarmament  did  not 
advance  at  the  Ninth  Assembly,  progress  was 
nevertheless  made  in  connection  with  peaceful 
settlement.  First  of  all,  the  three  model  mul- 
tilateral treaties  on  arbitration  and  conciliation 
were  welded  together  into  one  General  Act  which 
it  was  hoped  might  become  a  sort  of  world 
juridical  charter.  The  document  aimed  to  com- 
prise all  the  most  advanced  methods  of  peaceful 
settlement,  so  arranged  that  each  state  may  sub- 
scribe the  various  sections  which  conform  to  its 
views. 

The  Assembly  further  approved  three  treaties 
on  non-aggression  and  mutual  assistance,  sug- 
gested that  the  Council  offer  its  good  offices 
to  states  desiring  them,  approved  the  German 
suggestions  concerning  a  model  treaty  for 
strengthening  the  means  of  preventing  war, 
further  expedited  the  matter  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  states  victims  of  aggression,  and  con- 
sidered two  alternative  schemes  for  providing  the 
League  with  a,  wireless  station  to  assure  com- 
munication in  case  of  emergency. 

WOBTJ)  COURT.  Three  important  steps  were 
taken  in  connection  with  the  Permanent  Court ^of 
International  Justice  which  might  have  an  in- 
direct effect  on  America's  relationship  to  the 
court.  First,  following  the  resignation  of  John 
Bassett  Moore  as  a  judge,  the  great  majority  of 
the  national  groups  nominated  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  to  succeed  him  and  the  Assembly  and  the 
Council  of  the  League  overwhelmingly  confirmed 
the  choice.  Second,  in  view  of  eight  years'  experi- 
ence and  of  the  renewal  of  the  judges  in  1930, 
the  Assembly  initiated  steps  to  consider  what,  if 
any,  revisions  of  the  statutes  experience  had 
shown  desirable.  Third,  the  vexed  question  as  to 
whether  unanimity  or  majority  was  needed  to 
ask  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Court,  practically 
the  only  obstacle  to  America's  membership,  was 
formally  scheduled  for  consideration,  though  im- 
mediate action  was  not  expected.  Spain  and  Hun- 
o-ary  signed  t&e  compulsory  jurisdiction  clause 
and  the  Assembly  elaborated  plans  to  secure 
its  universal  acceptation.  Finally,  in  the  fields 
of  international  law  the  Assembly  definitely  fixed 
the  First  Codification  Conference  for  the^Ha^ue 
in  1930,  unless  poptpoiiemeni  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  made  it  possible  to  advance  ft.. 


The  fifty-third  session  of  the  League  met  De- 
cember 1-0*  in  Lugano  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr, 
Gustave  Stresemann,  German  Foreign  Minister, 
"for  reasons  concerning  his  health  and  the  great 
value  3ie  attaches  to  meeting  his  colleagues."  It 
was  the  first  time  in  nine  months  that  Briand, 
Chamberlain,  and  Stresemann  had  met  together, 
and  some  progress  appeared  to  have  been  made 
toward  settling  the  important  questions  of  Rhine- 
land  evacuation  and  reparation.  Since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preliminary  agreement  between  the 
six  "great  powers"  at  Geneva  on  Sept.  16,  1928, 
for  the  formation  of  commissions  of  experts  to 
settle  these  two  problems,  there  had  been  much 
maneuvering  for  position  that  had  resulted  in 
considerable  bad  feeling  all  around.  The  Germans 
maintained  that  there  must  be  no  official  linking 
of  evacuation  and  reparation ;  the  French  as  con- 
sistently held  that  Germany  must  pay  for  early 
evacuation.  There  had  been  acrimonious  discus- 
sion of  the  composition  of  the  new  body  of  repara- 
tion experts. 

All  three  Foreign  Ministers  shortly  before  the 
Lugano  meeting  expressed  themselves  uncom- 
promisingly in  their  respective  parliaments. 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  in  declaring  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  December  3,  that  Germany 
had  no  legal  right  to  demand  freedom  of  the 
Rhineland  until  she  had  executed  not  merely  her 
current  reparation  obligations  but  the  whole 
of  them,  added  that  though,  this  was  the  strict 
legal  interpretation,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
British  Government  would  welcome  early  evacua- 
tion. At  Lugano,  the  "Big  Three"  were  ^ reported 
according  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  to 
have  told  one  another  that  their  statements  were 
"for  home  consumption  only'*  and  to  have  prom- 
ised to  refrain  from  similar  remarks  in  the 
future. 

While  the  Lugano  conversations  were  in  prog- 
ress, it  was  announced  from  Paris  semi-officially 
on  December  11  that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  between  France  and  Germany  in  regard 
to  the  composition  of  the  Experts'  Committee 
which  would  make  a  definite  and  complete  settle- 
ment of  reparation: 

1.  The  two  experts  from  each  country  will  be  inde- 
pendent financial  authorities,  and  the  governments  will 
not  be  hound  by  their  decisions. 

2.  The  experts  will  be  "designated  by  their  govern- 
ments"   hut  those   of   the   Allied    States   will   he  nomi- 
nated by  the  Reparation   Commission.          _  m 

3.  Allied  and  German  delegates  will  participate  on  a 
footing^  of  Complete  equality; 

4 
the 

5.  The    committee,    meeting   in    _--..     — t  m- 

Berlin  if  it  desires,  will  fix  the  number  of  annuities 
Germany  must  pay.  It  win  also  establish  a  programme 
for  commercialization  of  the  German  debt,        ^ 

6.  The  committee  will  report  to  the  Reparation*  Com- 
mission. 

On  December  13,  a,  tentative  agreement  was 
reached  at  Lugano,  according  to  which  Briand 
promised  Stresemann  that  the  second  zone  of  the 
Rhineland  would  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
perts have  made  their  report.  The  French  idea 
seemed  to  be  then  to  evacuate  the  third  zone 
progressively  as  the  German  reparation  obliga- 
tions were  commercialized,  but  nothing  had  been 
decided. 

Announcement  was  made  that  an  accord  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Italy  had  been  reached 
as  to  the  procedure  lor  carrying  out  the  agree- 
ment of  settlement  of  the  reparations  problem 
and  ©vacation  of  the  Khineland.  A  threatened 
riot  in  the  last  session  of  the 
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Council,  when  Dr.  Stresemann  rose  to  reply  to  a 
charge  by  M.  Zaleski  against  the  Germans  in 
Silesia  was  averted  by  the  good  offices  of  M. 
Briand.  Progress  was  also  reported  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Polish-Lithuanian  trouble  inasmuch 
as  the  Lithuanian  delegate  consented  to  an  ex- 
amination by  the  League's  Transit  Committee  of 
the  situation  created  by  the  occupation  of  the 
Polish  forces  of  the  City  of  Vilna. 

A  gift  of  $2,000,000  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  be  used  for  the  construction 
or  endowment  of  the  library.  It  was  an  absolute 
gift  with  no  conditions  attached,  an  earnest  of 
further  benefactions,  and  a  tribute  to  the  prog- 
ress of  international  peace. 

The  new  librarian  of  the  League  was  Dr.  T.  P. 
Sevensma  of  Holland.  He  had  been  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Amsterdam.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  library  consisted  of  M.  Scialoja 
(president)  Representative  of  Italy  on  the  Coun- 
cil; William  Warner  Bishop,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Michigan;  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Fos- 
dick,  former  under-secretary  general  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  Dr.  Hugo  Kruss,  director  of 
the  Prussian  Staatsbibliothek  in  .Berlin;  M.  de 
Maday,  librarian  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  Geneva;  Dr.  P.  Roland-Marcel,  director  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris;  Sir  James 
Rennell  Rodd,  and  Dr.  Sevensma,  librarian  of 
the  League.  This  committee  decided  to  erect  a 
building  separate  from  the  new  Palace  of  Nations, 
already  under  way,  to  make  the  library  as  ac- 
cessible to  the  public  as  possible.  Two-fifths  of  the 
money  donated  was  to  be  used  in  construction 
and  the  remainder  retained  as  an  endowment. 

See  ARBITRATION,  INTERNATIONAL;  KELLOGG 
TREATIES.  For  description  of  new  buildings  at 
Geneva,  see  ARCHITECTURE. 

LEATHEB.  The  output  of  American  tanner- 
ies in  1928,  as  reported  in  the  annual  summary 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Commerce,  was  the  equiv- 
alent of  20,238,793  cattle  hides  including  kip 
sides,  as  compared  with  21,820,368  in  1927  and 
21,496,486  in  1926.  Some  70  per  cent  of  the  hides 
used  in  the  American  leather  industry  were 
domestic,  while  the  balance,  6,155,698  valued  at 
$63,694,386,  were  imported,  Argentina  supply- 
ing the  largest  amount.  The  production  of  calf 
and  whole  kip  skins  in  the  United  States  in  1928 
was  15,617,325,  as  compared  with  16,986,711  in 
1927,  and  17,744,265  in  1926.  The  imports  of  kip 
and  calf  skins  in  1928  were  6,974,951  valued 

LEATHER,    BY   KINDS    OF 
BE'PBBSENTEI) 


Kind 
Cattle     (including    kip     side)  a 
...equivalent    hides.. 

1&28             1927 
20,238,793  21,820,368 

Calf  and  ivhole  kip  skins.  . 
Goat    and   kid    do  ... 
Cabretta    do... 
Sheep  and  lamb  •   do  ... 
Deer  and  elk  do  ... 
Kangaroo  and  wallaby  .  .  do  .  .  . 

15,617,325   16,986,711 
54,854,035  50,735,666 
3,262,621      3,406,852 
39,015,490  36/061,673 
859,139         887/910 
882,535         705,268 
192,214         351,331 

Pig  and  hog   do  ... 

522,291         347,869 

*The  following  procedure  was  used  in  the  consolid- 
ation of  production  data:  Sides  of  sole,  harness,  bag, 
case,  and  strap,  skirting,  collar,  latigo,  lace,  upper, 
patent,  glove,  fancy,  raw  hide,  and  rough  leather  were 
added  together  and  divided  by  2.  To  this  quantity  was 
added  the  actual  number  of  rough  belting  butts,  up- 
holstery grains,  and  machine-buffed  hides.  The  figures 
include  buffalo  hides,  of  which  252,691  were  reported 
as  "wet  in"  during  the  year.  Curried  belting  butts, 
welting  leather,  buffings,  and  splits  were  excluded. 

6  Includes  skivers  but  excludes  chamois  and  other 
fleshers, 


at  $16,104,535,  or  roughly  40  per  cent  of  the 
American  requirements.  The  American  produc- 
tion of  goat  and  kid  skins  in  1928  was  54,854,- 
035  skins,  as  against  50,735,666  in  1927  and  49,-. 
775,646  in  1926.  Of  these,  practically  all,  or  53,- 
482,062  valued  at  $41,740,335,  were  imported  in 
1928.  These  raw  goat  skins  came  from  China, 
Brazil,  India,  and  other  foreign  countries.  The 
American  production  of  leather  from  sheep  and 
lamb  skins  in  1928  was  39,015,490  as  compared 
with  36,061,673  in  1927,  and  31,665,182  'in  1926. 
Into  this,  leather  which  was  used  for  gloves, 
garments,  linings,  millinery,  and  other  purposes, 
in  addition  to  30  per  cent  from  American  slaugh- 
tering houses,  went  imports  of  25,619,673  skins 
valued  at  $20,730,983  in  1928. 

PRODUCTION   OF  LEATHER  IN  THE   MANUFAC- 
TURE OF  BOOTS,  SHOES,  BELTING,  ETC.  IN 
OTHER     PLANTS     OF     THE     LEATHER- 
PRODUCING  ESTABLISHMENTS,   BY 
KIND     AND     VALUE,      1927 

Tanned,  curried,  Curried  and 
and  finished,        finished 
Kind  including  tan-          only 

ned  only 
Aggregate  value  of  leather  $438,872,881  $14,856,734 

For  sale: 

Total     365,143,889      11,614,117 


Heavy  leather   

Upper  leather    

Glove   leather    

Fancy  and  miscellaneous 

leather  

For  consumption,  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots, 
shoes,  belting,  etc.,  in 
other  plants  of  the  leather- 
producing  establishments : 
Total  

Heavy  leather    

Upper  leather    

Glove    leather    

Fancy     and     miscellaneous 
leather     


130,634,209 

193,320,947 

17,132,363 


6,591,566 

1,417,771 

131,082 


23,856,370        3,473,698 


73,728,992        3,242,617 


43,715,781 

29,603,678 

390,929 

18,604 


2,676,027 
566,590 


In  1928  the  statistics  from  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  of  Slaughterhouses  again  indicated 
fewer  cattle,  calves,  and  goats  slaughtered  in 
the  United  States  in  the  previous  year,  and  but 
a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  of 
swine.  See  LIVESTOCK. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  any  revision  of  the  tariff  as  respects 
both  hides  and  manufactures  of  leather  would 
have  an  important  relation  to  this  industry. 
Not  only  was  it  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the 
American  tanner  and  the  farmer,  but  at  the  same 
time  foreign  supplies  of  raw  hides  and  skins 
were  essential  in  many  departments  of  the  in- 
dustry. During  1928,  the  United  States  imported 
leather  manufactured  goods  valued  at  $25,651,- 
534,  an  increase  of  18.4  per  cent  over  the  value 
of  similar  goods  ($21,657,420)  imported  during 
1927.  The  value  of  the  leather  gloves  imported 
constituted  $11,103,469  of  this  amount,  leather 
boots  and  shoes  (free  of  duty)  $8,254,224,  leather 
slippers  (free  of  duty),  $1,019,435,  dutiable  foot- 
wear $316,193,  bags,  baskets,  etc.,  $3,508,918; 
and  miscellaneous  goods  $1,449,295. 

EXPORTS.  The  exports  of  raw  hide  and  skins 
from  the  United  States  in  1928  totaled  46,441,- 
795  pounds  valued  at  $11,076,598,  as  against  63,- 
992,499  pounds  valued  at  $11,475,652  in  1927- 
There  was  a  decrease  in  both  quantity  and  value 
of  cattle  hides,  but  a  slight  increase  in  value, 
though  a  decrease  of  quantity  in  calf,  sheep, 
and  goat  skins,  and  other  hides  and  skins  ex- 
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SUMMARY    FOB    THE    LEATHER    INDUSTRY 
1927  AND   1925 


Number  of  establish- 
ments     

1927 
494 

1925 
532 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease 
(-) 

7  1 

Wage  earners    (av- 
erage  number)  a 
Wages  c     

53,047 
,$68  057  322 

53,043 

$66  762  077 

(.»> 

1  9 

Cost    of    materials, 
supplies,  fuel,  and 
purchased  power, 
total  «    

$331,883  142 

$306  633  977 

8  2 

Materials  and  sup- 
plies *    

$324  217  009 

(e\ 

Fuel  and  power  . 
Value  of  products  c 
Value      added     by 
manufacture  /    . 
Horsepower    

$7,666^133 
$494,780,821 

$162,897,679 
225,853 

M 

$462,013,572 

$155,379,595 
222,678 

Y.i 

4.8 
1.4 

1  Not  including  salaried  employees. 

&  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

c  The  amount  of  manufacturers'  profits  cannot  be 
calculated  from  the  census  figures,  for  the  reason  that 
no  data  are  collected  in  regard  to  a  number  of  items 
of  expense,  such  as  interest  on  investment,  rent,  depre- 
ciation, taxes,  insurance,  and  advertising, 

t  d  Includes  the  cost  of  contract  work,  raw  hides,  tan- 
ning extracts,  and  tanned  leather  purchased  or  trans- 
ferred from  one  plant  to  another  for  currying  and 
finishing.  Does  not  include  the  value  of  hides  or  leather 
tanned,  curried,  and  finished  as  contract  or  custom 

e  Not  reported  sepaiately. 

/Value  of  products  less  cost  of  materials,  shop  sup- 
plies, fuel,  and  purchased  power. 

ported.  The  exports  of  leather  in  1928  were 
valued  at  $55,165,390,  as  compared  with  $54- 
003,342  in  1927.  Manufactures  of  leather  export- 
ed from  the  United  States  in  1928  were  valued 
at  $17,503,574,  as  compared  with  $18,381,424  in 
1927.  See  Boors  AND  SHOES. 

CENSUS  OF  MANUFACTURES.  The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  announced  that  according  to 
data  collected  at  the  biennial  census  of  manufac- 
tures taken  in  1928,  the  establishments  engaged 
primarily  in  tanning,  currying,  and  finishing 
leather  in  1927  reported  a  total  output  valued 
at  $494,780,821,  an  increase  of  7.1  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  $462,013,572  for  1925,  the  last 
preceding  census  year.  This  classification  cov- 
ered tanneries  manufacturing  leather  from 
hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds,  domestic  and  import- 
ed, and  establishments  engaged  in  currying  and 
finishing  leather. 

LEAVITT,  leVIt,  CHARLES  WELLFORD.  Amer- 
ican civil  and  landscape  engineer,  died  at  Harts- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  April  22.  He  was  born  at  Riverton, 
N.  J.,  Mar.  13,  1871.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Cheltenham,  Pa.,  Military  Academy  in  1888,  and 
began  his  professional  work  as  assistant  engineer 
of  the  East  Jersey  Water  Company.  In  1890  he 
became  assistant  engineer  and  later  chief  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  construction  of  the  Caldwell 
Railway,  which  was  later  merged  with  the  Erie 
R,  R.  He  left  the  field  of  railway  engineering  for 
that  of  'landscape  engineering,  engaging  exten- 
sively in  private  practice. 

LEAVITT,  FRANK  MCDOWELL.  American  en- 
gineer and  inventor,  died  August  6,  at  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.  He  was  born  at  Athens,  Ohio,  Mar.  3? 
1856,  and  was  graduated  from  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology  in  1875.  Two  years  later  he  be- 
came head  draftsman  for  Bliss  &  Williams,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  in  1881  he  became  master  mechan- 
ic for  the  Texas-Mexican  Railway.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  manager  of  the  Gray  don  & 
Denton  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  Jersey. 


He  returned,  as  assistant  superintendent  in  1884, 
to  the  firm  which  was  then  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Com- 
pany, and,  becoming  chief  engineer,  he  remained 
with  the  Bliss  Company  until  his  death.  Having 
introduced  the  Whitehead  torpedo  into  the  U.  S. 
Navy  in  1890,  he  invented  and  developed  the 
Bliss-Lea vitt  torpedo.  In  1890  he  also  established 
the  United  States  Projectile  Company,  which 
manufactured  ammunition.  He  also  invented 
automatic  machinery  for  making  tin  cans. 

LEEWARD  ISLA3STDS.  A  group  of  islands 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  the  West  Indies; 
the  most  northerly  group  of  the  British  Lesser 
Antilles,  lying  to'  the  north  of  the  Windward 
group  and  southeast  of  Porto  Rico,  comprising 
Antigua,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts  (with 
Nevis  and  Anguilla),  and  the  British  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Total  area,  715  square  miles;  popula- 
tion at  the  census  of  1921,  122,242,  as  compared 
with  127,193  in  1911.  The  two  largest  islands 
with  their  area  and  population  in  1921  were: 
Dominica,  305  square  miles  and  37,059  inhabit- 
ants; Antigua,  108  square  miles,  but  with  Bar- 
buda and  Redonda,  170  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  29,767.  The  chief  towns  are 
Roseau  (Dominica),  7000  inhabitants;  St.  John 
(Antigua),  9262  inhabitants;  and  Basseterre 
(St.  Kitts),  7736  inhabitants.  The  British  Vir- 
gin Islands  comprise  all  those  in  the  group  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  United  States;  area,  58 
square  miles;  population  (1921),  5082.  The 
staple  products  in  most  of  the  islands  are  sugar 
and  molasses.  Cacao  and  onions  are  also  grown. 
The  culture  of  tobacco  and  cotton  is  successfully 
carried  on  in  Dominica.  On  that  island  and  Mont- 
serrat, lime  juice  and  citrate  of  lime  are  impor- 
tant products.  In  1926-27  the  revenue  was  £289,- 
393;  expenditure,  £259,037;  public  debt,  £278,- 
850;  imports,  £842,464;  and  exports,  £662,492. 
The  islands  are  divided  into  five  presidencies 
under  a  central  government,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  a  governor,  who  is  also  commander-in- 
chief,  a  Federal  executive  council,  and  a  Federal 
legislative  council.  Governor,  Sir  Eustace  Fien- 
nes. 

LEGION",  AMERCIAN.  See  AMERICAN  LEGION. 

LEGISLATION".  See  AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLA- 
TION; LABOR  LEGISLATION;  paragraphs  on  LEG- 
ISLATION under  the  several  States;  and  the 
article  UNITED  STATES. 

LEHIGH  UOTVEB.SITY.  A  non-sectarian 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  founded  in  1866;  composed  of 
colleges  of  engineering,  business  administration, 
and  arts  and  science.  The  enrollment  for  the 
autumn  of  1928  was  1477,  and  for  the  summer 
session  of  that  year  there  were  466  registered. 
The  number  of  members  in  the  faculty  was  155. 
Productive  endowment  funds  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $5,123,112,  and  the  income  to  $1,- 
125,158,  There  were  127,902  bound  volumes  and 
51,307  pamphlets  in  the  library.  On  June  9,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  Packard  Laboratory  for 
the  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  de- 
partments was  laid;  and  in  September,  construc- 
tion was  begun  on  a  new  library  structure  de- 
signed to  increase  the  library  facilities  ap- 
proximately four-fold.  President,  Charles  Russ 
Richards,  M.M.E.,  Eng.D.,  LL.D. 

TiTSTiATIP  STANFORD  ITHIVEBSITY.  See 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

LEMONS.  See  HORTICULTURE. 

LKNTSFOX,  CHARLES  HENRY  GORDON.  See  RICH- 
MOOT  AND  GORDON,  DUKE  OF. 
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LEPROSY.  The  literature  of  the  past  few 
years  has  been  decidedly  optimistic  in^  regard  to 
successful  dealing  with  the  problem  of  leprosy, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  this  attitude  may  have 
to  be  modified.  Professor  Olpp  of  Tubingen  has 
expressed  himself  in  both  directions  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  KliniscJie  Wochenschrift  for  Sept, 
23,  1928.  While  he  is  encouraged  by  the  great  in- 
terest and  activity  manifested  in  this  disease 
and  the  new  remedies  which  promise  great  bene- 
fit, lie  was  able  to  show  that  the  leper  population 
of  the  world  had  been  absurdly  underestimated. 
Thus  the  number  of  lepers  in  India  had  been 
conventionally  fixed  at  about  100,000,  but  the 
recent  canvass  of  Coehrane,  medical  adviser  to 
the  Mission  to  Lepers,  had  shown  that  the  true 
figure  was  more  than  1,000,000.  In  like  man- 
ner Japan  had  been  thought  to  have  a  leper 
population  of  10,000,  but  a  recent  census,  conduct- 
ed by  Sir  L.  Rogers,  yielded  a  total  of  102,585.  If 
the  African  Continent  is  taken  as  an  integer,  the 
leper  population  runs  to  more  than  525,000,  Bel- 
gian Congo  alone  having  90,000.  China  rivals 
India  in  having  a  million  lepers,  while  Russia 
has  150,000,  and  Latin  America,  60,000.  The  only 
countries  comparatively  free  are  Europe  (with 
certain  States  excepted),  the  Near  East,  and 
North  America,  to  which  might  be  added  Oceania, 
where  there  are  less  than  5000.  The  total  leper 
population  of  the  world  was  placed  at  more  than 
3,000,000. 

LEXICOGRAPHY.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODEKN. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE.  See  AUTOMO- 
BILES; INSURANCE. 

LIBERIA.  A  Negro  republic  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  reaching  from  the  British,  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone  on  the  west  to  the  French  Ivory 
Coast  on  the  east,  with  about  350  miles  of  coast 
line,  and  extending  inland  at  some  points  to  a 
distance  of  200  miles.  Area,  variously  estimated 
at  35,000  to  43,000  square  miles,  and  popula- 
tion at  2,000,000  to  2,500,000,  most  of  whom  live 
in  the  interior.  They  belong  to  about  40  tribes 
and  speak  as  many  languages,  though  they  fall 
into  the  six  main  stocks  of:  Mandingos,  who  are 
Mohammedans;  Gola,  ELpwesi,  Gissi,  Kjru,  and 
Greboes.  The  civilized  inhabitants,  reported  at 
about  50,000,  live  along  the  coast,  speak  English, 
and  are  industrious.  Capital,  Monrovia,  with 
6000  inhabitants  (including  Krutown).  The  ports 
of  entry  are  Monrovia,  Robertsport,  Marshall, 
Grand  Bassa,  Buchanan,  River  Cess,  Siberian 
Gene;  Saywolu,  Greenville,  Nana  Cru,  Grand 
Cess,  Sasstown,  Harper,  Kablake,  Half  Cavalla, 
and  Webo. 

PRODUCTION,  Agriculture,  mining,  and  Indus- 
trial resources  are  comparatively  undeveloped. 
Although  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  cultivation  is 
backward.  Cacao  and  cotton  are  produced  in 
small  quantities,  but  the  staple  product  is  na- 
tive coffee.  Other  products  include:  Piassava 
fibre,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  chillies,  beniseed, 
anatto  seed,  rice,  beeswax,  and  tortoise  shell. 
The  mineral  resources  include :  Gold,  copper,  tin, 
zinc,  moaazite,  lead,  corundum,  lignite,  and  iron. 
The  last  named  is  worked  by  natives.  Some  dia- 
monds have  been  found. 

COMMEECE.  Trade  statistics  for  Liberia  are  very 
neagre.  In  1925  the  value  of  imports  was  $2,- 
115,021  and  of  exports  $1,911,053.  In  1927  the 
mports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued 
;  186,3 13  and  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
;61,106.  The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  cacao,  palm 


kernels,  piassava  fibre,  palm  oil,  ivory,  rubber, 
and  camwood.  The  chief  imports  are  rice,  cottons, 
haberdashery,  salt,  provisions,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, hardware,  tobacco,  ready-made  clothing, 
glass  and  earthenware,  rum,  gin,  building  tim- 
ber, dried  and  preserved  fish,  and  beads. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  for  1925-26  provided 
revenues  of  $962,570  and  expenditures  of  $939,- 
978.  The  Dublic  debt  is  slightly  in  excess  of  $2,- 
000,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1928  there  were  no  rail- 
ways of  any  kind,  and  only  about  250  miles  of 
roads  fit  for  motor  traffic.  Ox-carts  are  the  chief 
means  of  conveyance,  although  the  use  of  motors 
has  commenced.  A  wireless  station  functions  at 
Monrovia,  and  there  is  direct  cable  communica- 
tion with  Europe  and  America. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  constitution  is  modeled  after 
that  of  the  United  States.  Under  it  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  President,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  council  of  six  ministers,  and  legislative 
power  in  the  Congress  made  up  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  Qualifications  for  the 
franchise  are  Negro  blood  and  ownership  of 
land;  although  the  natives  are  not  disfranchised, 
they  take  no  part  in  political  affairs.  The  official 
language  of  the  administration  is  English.  Presi- 
dent in  1928,  Charles  D.  B.  King  (for  the  term, 
1928-1932) ;  vice  president,  Allen  N.  Yancy. 

HISTORY.  The  question  of  the  Firestone  rubber 
concession  played  a  prominent  part  in  Liberia's 
history  during  the  year.  As  reported  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York)  President 
King  of  Liberia  came  to  the  defense  of  the  Fire- 
stone concession  in  his  annual  address  before  the 
Liberian  Legislature  on  October  18,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  most  cordial  relations  exist  be- 
tween his  Government  and  the  company,  and  that 
American  assistance  in  the  financial  administra- 
tion of  Liberian  affairs  was  "not  unsolicited." 
This  statement  of  President  King  was  undoubted- 
ly occasioned  by  the  charges  made  by  Prof.  Ray- 
mond L.  Buell,  of  Harvard  University,  to  the 
effect  that  Herbert  Hoover's  attack  on  the  Brit- 
ish rubber  monopoly  had  inspired  Firestone  in- 
terests in  seeking  the  Liberian  concession  and 
that  the  State  Department  had  used  measures 
falling  little  short  of  coercion  in  getting  Liberia 
to  accept  the  terms  of  the  concession.  These 
charges  were  denied  by  the  State  Department  at 
the  time,  officials  declaring  that  Mr.  Hoover  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  granting  of  the  Firestone 
concession.  Officials  denied  charges  that  the  State 
Department  had  brought  any  pressure  to  bear 
on  Liberia  to  accept  the  Firestone  terms,  and 
declared  that  the  concession  was  not  in  any  sense 
a  monopoly,  embracing  only  about  4  per  cent  of 
Liberian  territory. 

LIBBAKY  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN.  The 
official  organization  of  librarians  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  library  service  and  librarianship. 
In  1876  its  membership  was  103,  and  in  1928  it 
was  over  11,000.  The  activities  of  the  associa- 
tion are  carried  on  by  its  officers;  by  its  66  vol- 
untary committees  engaged  in  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  book  buying,  book  selection,  cataloging, 
library  work  with  the  blind,  and  the  foreign 
born,  etc.:  by  its  boards;  by  hundreds  of  volun- 
teer workers;  and  by  the  members  of  the  Head- 
quarters staff,  which  numbered  more  than  60  in 
1928,  including  the  executive  assistants  to  the 
A.  L*  A.  Committee  on  Library  Extension,  the 
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Board  on  the  Library  and  Adult  Education,  and 
the  Board  of  Education  for  LibrariansMp. 

The  association  published  books  and  pamphlets 
on  library  work,  buying  lists  for  libraries,  etc. 
Over  1,000,000  copies  of  A.  L.  A.  publications 
were  distributed  during  1928.  Most  of  these  were 
sold.  Important  publications  ,of  the  year  were 
Anniversaries  and  Holidays,  by  Mary  E.  Hazel- 
tine;  School  Library  Yearbook,  No.  2;  Public 
Library  Administration,  by  John  Adams  Lowe; 
Code  for  Classifiers,  by  W.  L.  Merrill,  and  Peri- 
odicals for  the  Small  Library,  by  Frank  K. 
Walter.  The  association  also  published  seven 
Reading  with  a  Purpose  courses  in  1928,  each  of 
which  was  written  by  a  specialist.  Each  course 
consists  of  an  essay,  followed  by  a  list  of  four 
or  five  books  recommended  to  the  reader  in  case 
he  wishes  to  read  further  on  the  subject.  Two 
periodicals  are  issued :  the  Bulletin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  a  monthly  publication 
which  includes  the  conference  Proceedings  and 
the  Handbook,  and  the  Booklist,  issued  10  times 
a  year,  as  a  guide  to  the  selection,  and  purchase 
of  current  books. 

The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
held  in  West  Baden,  Ind.,  May  28-June  2,  was 
attended  by  1200  members.  The  John  Newbery 
Medal  awarded  annually  by  the  Children's  Li- 
brarians Section  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  the  most 
distinguished  children's  book  of  the  year  written 
by  an  American  author  was  given  to  Dhan  Gopal 
Mukerji  for  his  Gay-~Neck.  The  usual  meetings  of 
librarians  of  children's,  college,  school,  public, 
and  hospital  libraries  were  held.  There  were 
round  tables  on  adult  education,  small  libraries, 
library  work  with  the  blind  and  the  foreign 
born,  library  extension,  and  religious  books.  The 
presence  of  six  Mexican  librarians  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education  of  Mexico  was  the 
occasion  for  a  discussion  of  Mexican  libraries. 
These  delegates,  meeting  with  members  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  boards  and  committees,  passed  resolu- 
tions providing  for  an  exchange  of  publications, 
library  personnel,  and  bibliographical  informa- 
tion, the  translation  into  Spanish  of  American 
works  on  library  practice  and  the  publication 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Mexico  of  a 
monthly  list  of  all  government  and  private  pub- 
lications printed  in  Mexico.  Both  before  and  after 
the  conference  the  delegates  visited  a  number  of 
representative  libraries. 

LIBRARY  PROGRESS.  Progress  was  made 
during  the  year  in  the  school  library  movements, 
particularly  in  the  South  where  new  standards 
for  high-school  libraries  were  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
the  Southern  States.  These  standards  state  that 
"books  should  be  procured  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  enrollment,  that  adequate  quarters 
and  equipment  should  be  provided,  that  librarians 
familiar  with  the  purposes  of  the  curriculum  and 
trained  in  library  -technique  should  be  employed 
and  that  appropriations  for  new  acquisitions 
should  be  made  a  regular  part  of  the  school 
budget."  The  standards  must  be  complied  with 
within  three  years  by  all  of  the  schools  on  the 
accredited  list  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

Circulation  figures  for  the  year  w^re  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  this  article  was  written,  but  a 
questionnaire  sent  by  the  association  to  a  num- 
ber of  representative  libraries  revealed  a  consid- 
erable increase  over  former  years.  A  report  from 
the  Chicago  Library,  for  example,  showed  that 


there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  900,000  items  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1928  over  the  correspond- 
ing months  in  1927.  The  number  of  county  li- 
braries established  in  the  rural  districts  during 
the  year  was  encouraging.  They  were  fifteen  in 
number,  making  a  total  of  265  in  existence  in  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  demon- 
stration of  a  county  library  system  which  was 
retarded  because  of  the  Mississippi  floods  was 
continued  by  means  of  a  grant  of  $35,000  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation. 

The  library  schools  already  in  existence  before 
1928  were  either  not  able  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  students  wishing  to  make  librarianship 
their  profession  or  were  not  so  situated  geo- 
graphically as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  students 
in  certain*  parts  of  this  country;  therefore,  in 
1928  six  new  schools  were  established.  There  were 
nearly  1000  students  registered  for  the  school 
year  1927-28  in  the  15  library  schools  accredited 
by  the  American  Library  Association  Board  of 
Education  for  Librarianship.  A  notable  event,  of 
the  year  was  the  opening  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Library  School,  the  first  library  school 
in  the  country  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  gradu- 
ate work  in  library  science. 

Libraries  have  been  cooperating  with  other 
educational  agencies  in  the  adult  education  move- 
ment. Twenty-five  of  the  larger  libraries  have 
established  adult  education  departments,  or  have 
a  "reader's  adviser"  whose  work  it  is  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  individual  reader's  book 
problems  and,  if  necessary,  to  compile  lists  of 
books  specifically  for  him.  The  American  Library 
Association  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  reading  courses,  Reading  with 
a  Purpose  (see  under  LIBBAET  ASSOCIATION, 
AMERICAN  above.) 

A  notable  and  highly  useful  bibliography 
was  finished  during  1927  and  distributed  in  1928. 
Its  title  is  the  Union  List  of  Serials  in  the  Li- 
braries of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
work  includes  an  entry  for  over  75,000  titles  of 
serials  and  locates  holdings  in  over  225  Ameri- 
can libraries.  It  was  edited  under  the  care  of  a 
committee  of  the  American  Library  Association 
and  involved  nearly  six  years  of  labor.  Sixteen 
copies  of  the  List  were  printed,  some  on  rag 
stock,  some  on  sulphite  stock,  and  sent  to  li- 
braries in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  be  used 
and  then  returned,  and  the  paper  was  to  be  tested 
for  its  wearing  quality. 

A  number  of  American  librarians  were  ^  in 
foreign,  countries  for  professional  reasons  during 
the  year :  W.  W.  Bishop,  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Library,  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Libraries,  and  Charles 
Martel,  chief  of  the  Cataloging  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  at  the  request  of  Vatican 
Library  authorities  and  by  means  of  a  grant  from 
the  €arnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
spent  several  months  at  the  Vatican  Library 
studying  the  catalogue  and  making  suggestions 
for  its  enlargement  and  revision  and  conferring 
about  the  Vatican  collection  of  printed  books  and 
incunabula.  Milton  Ferguson,  of  the  California 
State  Library,  and  S.  A.  Pitt,  of  the  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  Library,  were  sent  to  South  Africa  to 
make  a  survey  of  library  conditions  for  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  of  New  York. 

A  number  of  large  sums  of  money  were  either 
given  or  voted  for  libraries  and  library  work  in 
1028,  including:  $1,100,000  worth  of  stock  which 
was  voted  to  help  complete  the  Central  Library 
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Building  In  Brooklyn;  a  municipal  loan  of  $3,- 
000,000  for  a  new  central  Tbuilding  for  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  at  Baltimore;  a  be- 
quest from  Payne  Whitney  of  over  $6,000,000 
to  the  New  York  Public  Library;  a  fund  of 
$500,000  pledged  by  the  trustees  of  Lehigh 
University  for  the  building  of  an  addition  to 
the  University  Library;  the  gift  of  a  cultural 
reading  room  the  A.  F.  Morrison  Memorial 
Library  made  to  the  University  of  California; 
a  gift  of  their  residence  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Rauh  to  be  used  as  a  branch  of  the  Indianapolis 
Public  Library;  and  $50,000  given  by  the  Hon. 
David  A.  Boody  for  the  benefit  of  employees  of 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  A  grant  of  $25,000 
was  made  "through  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on 
Library  Extension  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
for  library  relief  in  the  districts  suffering  losses 
from  the  foods  along  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
in  Vermont. 

New  buildings  either  begun  or  completed  dur- 
ing the  year  were  the  Knox  College  Library  in 
Galesbufg,  Illinois,  completed  at  a  cost  of  $200,- 
000;  the  Montieth  Regional  Branch  in  Detroit, 
completed  at  a  cost  of  over  $230,000;  the  Elee- 
tra  C.  Doren  Branch  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Public 
Library;  the  Public  Library  of  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey";  the  Queens  Borough  Public  Library  in 
New  York  under  construction  at  a  cost  of  over 
$1,000,000;  the  Pullman  Branch  of  the  Public 
Library  in  Chicago,  Illinois ;  the  Sterling  Memor- 
ial Library  at  Yale  University;  the  California 
State  Library;  the  Richland  Parish  Library, 
Louisiana  (county  library)  ;  the  Warren  Free 
Public  Library,  Warren,  Maine,  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $20,00*0;  the  Cortland,  New  York,  Free 
Library;  the  Jones  Library  in  Amherst,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  Hoyt  Library  in  Kingston, 
Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  libraries  which  were  making  plans 
to  begin  work  on  new  buildings  were  the  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  Public  Library,  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Public 
Library. 

LIBYA.  The  name  of  a  former  Italian  colony 
on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  In  1919  for  ad- 
ministrative and  military  purposes,  it  was  divid- 
ed into  Cyrenaica  and  Tripolitania.  See  articles 
under  these  titles. 

HCHlsTOWSXY,  KAEL  MAX  VON,  PRINCE. 
Former  German  diplomat  and  ambassador  of  the 
German  Emperor  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  died  on  his 
estate  near  Breslau,  Silesia,  February  27.  He  was 
born  at  Kreuzenort,  Silesia,  Mar.  8,  1860.  Lich- 
nowsky  held  a  commission  in  the  Prussian  Hus- 
sars of  the  Guard  before  entering  the  German 
foreign  service  in  1884.  He  served  for  about 
twenty  years  at  various  embassies  and  legations 
in  Europe  and  his  promotion  was  rapid,  for  at 
34  he  was  counselor  of  embassy  and  at  39  he  held 
the  rank  of  minister.  In  1904,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  retired  from  the  diplomatic 
service,  but  in  1912  he  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  London.  There  he  worked  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  more  friendly  relations  between 
Germany  aaad  Great  Britain,  In  the  days  im- 
mediately preceding  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
at  the  beginning  :of  August,  1914,  he  endeavored, 
by  every  means  within  his  power,  to  avert  the 
War,  and  on  its  outbreak  left  London  and  went 
into  retirement  in  Germany.  It  was  currently  as- 
serted that  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  made  of  him 
little  more  than  a  figurehead,  and  that  the  real 


ambassador  was  Herr  von  Kiihlmann,  officially 
counselor  of  embassy.  In  his  retirement  Lieh- 
nowsky  wrote  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
War;  ^it  was  not  intended  for  publication,  but 
extracts  appeared  in  a  Swedish  newspaper  in 
March,  1918,  and  shortly  afterward  were  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  In  this  he  brought  serious 
charges  against  Germany.  The  book  made  a  great 
.sensation  and  provoked  anger  in  Germany.  Feel- 
ing ran  high  against  the  author  and  he  was 
expelled  from  the  upper  house  of  the  Prussian 
Diet.  He  found  it  advisable  to  leave  his  Silesian 
estate  and  live  in  Switzerland  until  after  the 
downfall  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic.  LudendorfF  urged  that 
proceedings  be  taken  against  Lichnowsky,  but 
nothing  was  done.  Not  long  before  his  death  Lich- 
nowsky  completed  Heading  for  the  Abyss  (Lon- 
don, Constable,  1928)  a  work  which  commanded 
much  attention  from  historians  of  the  World 
War  and  from  critics.  It  gives  his  opinions  of  the 
events  which  led  up  to  the  War. 

LIFE  INSURANCE.  See  INSUKANCE. 

UG-HTHOTJSES.  U.  S.  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE. 
Radioleacons.  This  important  and  useful  aid  to 
navigation,  to  name  which  a  new  word  had  been 
coined,  began  in  1925  on  Lake  Huron  and  by 
1928  embraced  55  radiobeacon  broadcasting  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Four  times  each 
day,  regardless  of  weather  conditions,  they  send 
signals  which  can  be  used  by  ships  equipped  with 
the  simple  receiving  coil,  or  radio  compass,  to 
check  up  on  their  position.  During  fog,  snow- 
storms, or  thick  weather  the  signal  is  continu- 
ous. A  wave  length  near  1000  meters  was  first 
used  so  as  to  prevent  interference  with  ordinary 
broadcasting,  but  since  late  in  1927  the  lengths 
have  been  varied  between  950  and  1050  at  differ- 
ent stations  and  the  signals  have  also  been  varied 
so  as  to  make  identification  of  the  sending  sta- 
tion, usually  a  lighthouse  or  lightship,  a  simple 
matter. 

LIGHTHOUSES.  The  importance  of  lights  for 
Great  Lakes  navigation  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  several  new  lighthouses  and  beacons  were 
put  in  service  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  1928. 

Lansing  Shoals,  Michigan.  Lightship  No.  98 
at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  was  re- 
placed by  a  primary  light-  and  flag-signal  sta- 
tion which  was  placed  in  service  on  Oct.  6,  1928. 
A  similar  project  was  under  way  at  Poe  Keef, 
Michigan.  The  Lansing  Shoals  light  was  built 
by  filling  caissons,  made  on  shore  and  towed 
into  position,  with  concrete  and  protecting  them 
from  undermining  with  rip  rap  fill  on  the  out- 
side. A  concrete  slab  74  by  74  ft.  and  8  ft.  thick 
over  the  caissons  finishes  the  base  for  a  con- 
crete building  and  tower  built  over  a  steel  frame. 
The  total  cost  was  about  $200,000. 

Martin  Reef  Lighthouse,  Lake  Huron.  By 
the  construction  of  a  lighthouse  to  replace  a 
lightship,  the  U.  S.  Lighthouse  Service  reduced 
annual  expenses  and  established  a  fixed  light  not 
subject  to  storms,  and  especially  the  ice  con- 
ditions, which  often  made  it  impossible,  in  early 
spring  or  late  fall,  to  maintain  a  ship  on  the 
Martin  Reef  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Huron, 
eight  miles  off  shore.  The  tower,  25  ft.  square 
and  over  70  ft.  high,  is  founded  on  a  heavy 
concrete  base  the  top  of  which  is  18  ftf  above 
water  and  64  ft.  square  in  plan.  The  timber 
crib  on  which  the  base  rests  in  about  6  ft.  of 
water  was  built  on  shore  and  towed  into  position. 
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The  lighthouse  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $112,- 
000. 

AIRWAYS  LIGHTING.  Progress  was  made  on  this 
new  problem  and  about  2450  miles  of  airways 
were  lighted  during  the  fiscal  year  1927—28,  and 
520  aids  to  air  navigation  established.  The  total 
had  become  5877  miles  lighted  and  1275  lights  in 
operation.  A  new  24-inch  revolving  beacon  light 
giving  a  12,000-candle-power  fan-shaped  zenith 
light  extending  in  a  vertical  plane  from  the  main 
beam  and  providing  a  short  range  light  for 
planes  maneuvering  for  landings  was  developed. 
Special  flashing  beacons,  illuminated  wind  cones, 
which  show  wind  direction  at  night,  field  bound- 
ary markers  and  lights,  a  weather-signaling  sys- 
tem, and  ceiling-height  indicators  were  in  use 
and  indicate  the  interesting  trend  of  this  impor- 
tant development. 

TUBBATAHA  EEEF.  The  romance  of  the  isolated 
"keeper  of  the  light"  is  well  illustrated  in  this 
station  on  a  small  island  of  the  Sulu  Sea,  90  miles 
from  Palawan  Island,  the  nearest  large  land  mass 
of  the  Philippines.  A  group  of  structures  con- 
sisting of  concrete  houses  for  the  little  colony  of 
three  keepers,  two  boatmen  and  their  families,  a 
diminutive  power  plant  for  the  radio,  cisterns  for 
fresh  water,  and  a  storehouse  for  oil,  with,  120 
feet  above,  at  the  top  of  a  slender  steel  tower,  a 
third-order  light,  mark  this  station.  It  took  the 
builders  12  days  to  land  men  and  material  on  the 
reef  j  they  were  overcome  by  extreme  heat  during 
the  day  and  extreme  cold  at  night,  and  with 
tropical  storms  at  intervals,  which  required  a 
«ea  wall  to  protect  this  precarious  foothold  of 
man  in  the  midst  of  water.  Since  May  11  the 
new  light  has  served  and  will  continue  to  serve 
shipping  between  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Philippine  lighthouse  affairs  are  not  under 
the  U.  S.  Lighthouse  Service  but  are  managed 
by  the  Philippine  Government. 

FBENOH  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  developments  in  lighthouse  work  in 
recent  years  was  the  evolution  of  electric  lighting 


in  French  works.  The  French  Lighthouse  Service 
lias  long  been  noted  for  its  excellence  and  its  in- 
stallations are  watched  with  interest.  The  sys- 
tematic application  of  electricity  in  lighthouse 
work  in  France  dates  from  1882,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  electrify  no  less  than  46  of  the  leading 
lights  along  a  seaboard  of  1600  miles.  It  was 
hoped  that  these  lights,  at  intervals  of  35  miles, 
would  each  have  their  luminous  ranges  cutting 
each  other  so  that  an  observer  would  nowhere  be 
out  of  range.  The  number,  for  reasons  of  economy, 
was  later  reduced  to  six  and  in  1928  14  were  so 
operated.  The  first  installations  consisted  in  arc 
lights  operated  by  alternating  current  dynamos 
driven  by  steam  engines  of  12  to  18  horse  power. 
More  recently,  from  1922  to  date,  the  develop- 
ment has  been  characterized  by  the  introduction 
of  high-candle-power  incandescent  lamps  running 
up  to  5000  and  10,000  watts.  The  plan  of  using 
outside,  local  sources  of  supply,  with  the  light- 
house electric  generating  plants  simply  standing 
by  in  case  of  any  interruption  or  failure  of  the 
outside  current,  has  al&o  been  followed  wher- 
ever possible. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  lighting 
development,  however,  was  the  introduction  of 
the  so-called  lightning  flash,  or  feux  eclair,  sys- 
tem. By  rapid  rotation  of  the  revolving  drum, 
made  possible  largely  by  the  clever  use  of  a 
mercury-bearing  support  for  the  apparatus, 
flashes  of  %Q  second  in  duration  at  first  at  inter- 
vals of  10  seconds  were  secured  and  the  intensity 
of  the  flashes  was  increased  from  1  to  5%  mil- 
lion candle  power.  Later  developments  reduced 
the  interval  to  five  seconds  and  increased  the  in- 
tensity to  25  million  candle  power.  An  interest- 
ing summary  in  Engineering  (London,  July  6, 
1928)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  light- 
ning flash  system  cannot  be  used  in  England, 
where  a  flash  duration  of  as  much  as  five  seconds 
is  used,  due  to  the  heavier  atmospheric  condi- 
tions prevailing  on  the  English  coast  and  the  need 
for  both  a  longer  period  for  perception  as  well  as 
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Class 
Lighted  aids: 

Estab- 
lished 
.    .  .    ....               126 

2928 
Discon-     In- 
tinued    crease 
41           85 
1 
51           37 
12           21 
267            41 
18 

De-          Total*  June  30  — 
crease         1927            1928 
2,163            2,248 
45                 46 
517               55,4 
313               334 
3,351            3,392 
14               201                187 

1 
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88 

was   Duoys    .  ...  .  .  -  -     *       «n^  bells 

33 

308 

Float  lights    

4 

Total  lighted  aids   • 
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389 

171    • 

6,590 

6,761 

Fog  signals: 

18 

*  *5 
2 
12 
1 
5 

18 

4 

"2*1 

"*6 

37 
549 
1                  38 
313 
81 
247 

55 
553 
37 
334 
81 
253 

^.aaiooeacp   •s.«alft   /air) 

9 

houno.  io0  signals^  v.  »     t 

1 

33 

xvnl5*    XT'         S»     wTMl     W                      , 

.  .    1 

Bell  buoys,  unlighted   

11 

Total  fog  signals   

73 

25 

48 

1,265 

1,313 

Unlighted  aids: 
Buoys   *  • 

465 
195 

420 
205 

45 

7,619 
10           3  213 

7,664 
3  203 

Total     *  • 

660 

625 

35 

10,832 

10,867 

Grand  total  *   .-  

......           1,260 

1^)27 

233 

18,374 

18,607 

Aids  to  air  navigation   ..,.,.....,.,....,.... 

755 

1,263  * 

«  Gas  buoys  with  -whistles  aaad  toeEs  are  counted  only  oiioe  in  ttoe  grand  total. 

&  Not  included  in  further  statistics  of  this  report  The  number  of  aito  shown  includes  beacon  lights,  radio- 
beacon  stations  and  radio  communication  stations  only.  There  were  also  3593  boundary  lights  and  727  obstruc- 
tion lights  in  operation  June  30,  1928. 
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intensive  illumination  of  the  nearer  sea  rather 
than  the  overhead  long-distance  flashes  to  the 
horizon  used  satisfactorily  in  French  practice  be- 
cause of  better  w,eather  conditions  on  the  French 
coast, 

FIRST  .AFRICAN  RADIOBEACON.  Spain  established 
a  radiobeacou  at  Cape  Tres  Forcas,  Morocco. 
Although  this  is  the  first  radiobeacon  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  it  was  expected  that  another  would  be 
installed  at  the  internationally  maintained  light- 
house at  Cape  Spartel,  south  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean, 

LIGHTSHIPS.  See  LIGHTHOUSES. 

LIGNITE.  See  COAL. 

LIMA,  MAXOEL  DE  OLIVEIRA.  Former  Brazil- 
ian diplomat,  historian,  and  publicist  of  inter- 
national note,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.^  March 

24.  He  was   born  at  Pernambuco,   Brazil,  Dec. 

25.  1807,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  and   Philosophy,  Lisbon,  Portugal.   His 
diplomatic  career  began  in  1890.  From  1896  to 
1900  he  was  first  secretary  to  the  Brazilian  Em- 
bassy   in    Washington,    and   he    served   also  ^  in 
various  countries  of  Europe  and  South  America, 
and  in  Japan.  He  was  visiting  professor  at  Har- 
vard University,  1015-16,  and  lectured  at  other 
American  and  European  universities.  From  1923 
until  his  death  he  was  professor  of  international 
law  at  the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  and 
he  donated  to  the  university  his  library  of  40,000 
volumes.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academies  of 
letters  of  Brazil,  Portugal,  and  ^ Spaing  and  ^of 
many  other   learned  societies.   His  writings   in- 
cluded various  historical  works  in  French,  Span- 
ish, and  Portuguese. 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  FIEST  MARQUIS  OF. 
(GHABLES  ROBERT  WYNN-CAKRINGTON-  ) .  English 
statesman,  died  at  High  Wycombe,  England, 
June  13.  Born  May  16,  1843,  he  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1861), 
and  after  a  short  period  of  service  in  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  High  Wycombe,  1865-68.  In  the  latter  year 
he  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  inheriting  the 
title  of  Baron  Carrington.  His  course  in  Parlia- 
ment was  marked  by  hearty  support  of  Liberal 
measures.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  church  lands,  to  provide 
small  holdings  for  workers.  He  was  captain  of 
the  Royal  Bodyguard,  1881-85;  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  1885-90  5  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
the  Household,  1892-95;  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  1905-11,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
191 L  From  1915  to  1923  he  was  lord  lieuten- 
ant of  Buckinghamshire.  In  1895  Lord  Carring- 
ton was  advanced  in  peerage,  as  Earl  Carrington 
and  Viscount  Wendover,  and  in  1912  he  be- 
came the  first  Marquis  of  Lincolnshire.  He  was 
joint  hereditary  lord  great  chamberlain  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in 
1906  and  was  also  the  possessor  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

LIHDBEBGrH,  COLONEL  CHARLES  A.  See 
AERONAUTICS. 

IJNGKUTSTIC  STUDIES.  See  'ANTHBOFOL- 
OGY;  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

IiZKTSEED.  See  FLAX, 

IiIONS  CLUBS,  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF.  An  organization  of  business  men's  clubs  uni- 
ted in  one  association  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting good  government  and  good  citizenship, 
encouraging  efficiency,  and  promoting  high  ethi- 
cal standards  in  business  and  in  the  profes- 
sions. In  1917  the  Business  Circle  of  Chicago  is- 
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sued  a  call  to  approximately  150  business  or- 
ganizations, inviting  them  to  send  representa- 
tives to  a  meeting  in  Chicago  on  June  7.  More 
than  20  delegates,  representing  50  clubs,  at- 
tended this  meeting  and  voted  to  form  the  As- 
sociation of  Lions  Clubs  with  the  understanding 
that  each  club  was  to  retain  its  own  name.  Ad- 
ditional Lions  Clubs  have  been  organized  by 
choosing  one  man  from  each  business  or  profes- 
sion in  the  community. 

On  June  30,  1928,  the  total  number  of  clubs 
was  1458  and  membership,  60,859.  At  the  1928 
convention,  held  July  10-13  in  Des  Homes,  Iowa, 
the  following  officers  for  1928-29  were  elected: 
President,  Ben  A.  Ruffin,  1005  Times  Dispatch 
Building,  Richmond,  Va.j  immediate  past  presi- 
dent, Irving  L.  Camp,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  vice 
presidents  (in  order),  Ray  L.  Riley,  Sacramen- 
to, Calif.;  Earle  W.  Hodges,  New  York  City, 
and  Julien  C.  Hyer,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Melvin 
Jones,  Chicago,  'was  secretary  general.  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  was  selected  as  the  next  convention 
city.  International  headquarters  are* in  the  Mc- 
Cormiek  Building,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  Lion  is  the  official  maga- 
zine of  the  Association. 

LITEBATUBE,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN. 
During  192S  the  book-club  movement  in  America, 
noted  in  the  1928  YEAR  BOOK,  continued  to 
spread.  Not  only  was  there  an  addition  to  the 
organizations  selecting  from  the  whole  field  of 
literature  but  there  were  also  organized  clubs 
specializing  in  books  of  poetry,  religion,  and 
crime.  The  Book  League  of  America,  the  new 
organization  in  the  general  field,  undertook  to  dis- 
tribute twelve  new  books  a  year  in  magazine 
format,  and  subscribers  were  allowed  no  choice. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  subscriber  was  per- 
mitted to  choose  during  the  year  a  certain  num- 
ber of  books  from  a  list  of  established  classics. 
How  successful  this  variation  of  the  book-club 
scheme  would  be  it  was  impossible  to  say  at  the 
close  of  1928. 

Publishers  and  booksellers  seemed  to  believe 
that  the  various  book  clubs  had  done  their  bus- 
inesses good;  at  least,  very  little  complaint  was 
heard  from  them,  although  an  association  of 
American  booksellers  tried  to  compete  with  the 
book  clubs  by  announcing  a  monthly  recommenda- 
tion of  its  "own.  On  the  whole,  the  movement 
seemed  to  have  had  a  healthy  influence  on  both 
the  trade  and  the  art  of  publishing.  The  level  of 
hooks  selected  by  all  the  clubs  generally  was  high, 
and  some  worthy  books  would  certainly  not  have 
received  the  attention  they  deserved  without  the 
support  of  the  book  club. 

A  notable  tendency  in  American  publishing, 
though  now  of  some  years'  growth,  should  also 
be  spoken  of.  That  is  the  obvious  desire  of  many 
publishers  to  produce  striking  examples  of  book- 
making,  in  typography,  illustration,  page  design, 
dust  cover,  binding,  etc.  In  this  the  university 
presses  have  undoubtedly  led  the  way.  Also  the 
American  Library  Association's  practice  of  select- 
ing the  fifty  best-made  books  of  the  previous  year 
has  stimulated  the  practice.  Even  reviewers  often 
comment  upon  a  book's  make-up.  Un<Joubtedly, 
this  tendency  is  a  reverberation  of  the  contem- 
porary craze"  for  collecting  modern  books  in  first 
editions,  a  fad  which  may  have  its  elements  of 
falsity  and  puffery,  hut  which  in  this  respect,  at 
Ifeast,  brings  good  with  it. 

FICTION.  Though  the  general  level  of  attain- 
ment was  not  undistinguished,  there  was  no 
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outstanding  novel  during  1928,  no  great  popular 
success,  not  even  a  remarkable  succes  d'estime. 
One  grand  achievement,  however,  was  finished 
by  John  Galsworthy's  Swan  Song,  the  last  of  the 
six  novels  and  four  short  stories  which  make  up 
the  Forsyte  Saga.  Soames  Forsyte,  one  of  litera- 
ture's most  vital  figures,  is  dead.  To  many  peo- 
ple he  has  been,  and  to  many  more  he  undoubtedly 
will  be,  the  great  exemplar  of  the  late  Victorian 
era.  Virginia  Woolf's  Orlando  was  a  fantastic 
study  of  English  life  and  literature  from  Eliza- 
beth's time  to  our  own,  centred  about  a  person 
who  changed  sex  during  the  passage  of  time. 
Aldous  Huxley  mixed  philosophy  and  fiction  in 
Point  Counter  Point,  as  did  Wyndham  Lewis, 
though  more  wildly  and  bewilderingly,  in  The 
Childermass,  part  1.  The  Strange  Case  of  Miss 
Annie  Spragg,  by  Louis  Brornfield,  is  a  mixture 
of  abnormal  psychology,  mystery,  and  anti-re- 
ligion. Cornelia  James  Cannon's  Red  Rust  is  a 
powerful  study  of  the  Western  farmer's  strug- 
gle for  livelihood. 

There  were  many  fine  novels  of  fantasy,  such 
as  The  Bishop's  Wife,  by  Robert  Nathan;  Mr. 
Hodge  and  Mr.  Hazard,  by  Elinor  Wylie;  Mr. 
Weston's  Good  Wine,  by  T.  F.  Powys;  In  the  Be- 
ginning, by  Norman  Douglas;  Jingling  in  the 
Wind,  by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts;  and  Man- 
drake Over  the  Water  Carrier,  by  Edward  Sack- 
ville-West.  Also,  there  was  the  most  interesting 
oroup  of  historical  novels  in  some  years: 
"H.  D.V  Hedylus  and  Gertrude  Atherton's 
Vengeful  Gods*  were  about  ancient  Greece;  The 
Empress  of  Hearts,  by  E.  Barrington,  about 
Marie  Antoinette;  With  Malice  Toward  None, 
about  Lincoln,  by  Honore  Willsie  Morrow;  King 
Akhnaton,  by  Simeon  Strunsky,  which,  with  three 
books  revising  the  Bible  stories  —  Elmer  Davis' 
Giantkiller  (David)  Ernest  Sutherland  Bates5 
The  Friend  of  Jesus  (Judas)  and  Murray  Shee- 
ham's  Eden  —  carried  satirical  implications  for 
contemporary  life.  -Then  there  were  Esther 
Forbes'  A  Mirror  for  Witches;  Donn  Byrne's  Cru- 
sade; Eric  P.  Kelly's  A  Trumpeter  of  Krakow; 
Ford  Madox  Ford's  A  Little  Less  Than  Gods; 
Louis  Forgione's  The  Men  of  Silence;  Manfred 
Gottfried's  Prelude  to  Battle  which  stood  out 
from  the  rank  and  file. 

Satirical  novels  included:  Edith  Wharton's 
The  Children;  H.  G.  Wells'  Mr.  Blettsworthy  on 
Rampole  Island;  Anne  Parrish's  All  Kneeling; 
Nelson  Antrim  Crawford's  A  Man  of  Learning; 
Isa  Glenn's  Southern  Charm;  McGready  Huston's 
Dear  Senator.  Among  romantic  novels  were:  S. 
Fowler  Wright's  Deluge;  Donn  Byrne's  Destiny 
Bay;  Dale  Collins'  Vanity  Under  the  8un.^ 

The  great  bulk  of  the  year's  work  in  fiction  was 
of  course  in  the  plain  old  realistic  tradition. 
Such  novels  as  Wintersmoon,  by  Hugh  Walpole; 
Iron  and  Smoke,  by  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  ;  Bright 
Metal,  by  T.  S.  Stribling;  Claire  Ambler,  ,by 
Booth  Tarkington;  Home  to  Harlem,  by  Claude 
McKav,  and  Scarlet  Sister  Mary,  by  Julia  Peter- 
kin,  both  about  Negro  life;  Bad  Oirl,  by  Vifia 
Delmar;  The  Bonney  Family,  by  Ruth  Suekow; 
An  Artist  in  tJie  Family  and  The  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  by  Sarah  Gertrude  Millin;  The  Father,  a 
$25  000  prize  novel,  by  Katherine  Holland  Brown  ; 
The  Road  to  Heaven,  by  Thomas  Beer;  The 
Hapm/  Mountain,  by  Maristam  Chapman;  The 
Ring  Pence,  by  Edem  PMHpotts;  A  Brood  of 
Ducklings,  by  Frank  SwiHnerton;  When  I  Grow 
Rich,  by  Ethel  Sidgwick;  A  M^  Cm,  Buttd  * 
House,  by  Nathalie  Sedgwiek  Colby;  The 


Was  with  Them,  by  Peador  O'Donnell,  were  per- 
haps outstanding. 

Novels  more  definitely  psychological  were: 
Daisy  and  Daphne,  by  Rose  Macaulay;  Farewell 
to  Youth,  by  Storm  Jameson ;  The  Island  Within, 
by  Ludwig  Lewisohn;  Heat,  by  Wilbur  Daniel 
Steele;  Cranmer  Paul,  by  Rolf  Bennett;  Dead 
Lovers  are  Faithful  Lovers,  by  Frances  Newman; 
The  Withered  Root,  by  Rhys  Davies;  and  Her 
Knight  Comes  Riding,  by  John  V.  A.  Weaver. 
From  the  hundreds  of  mystery  and  detective 
stories  the  following  might  be  selected:  The 
Greene  Murder  Case,  by  S.  S.  Van  Dine;  Mystery 
of  the  Blue  Train,  by  Agatha  Christie;  The  Daw- 
son  Pedigree,  by  Dorothy  Sayers;  How  the  Old 
Woman  Got  Home,  by  M.  P.  Shiel;  and  Cursed 
Be  the  Treasure,  by  H.  B.  Drake. 

Other  important  novels,  harder  to  fit  into 
categories,  were:  Upton  Sinclair's  Boston,  about 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti ;  This  Side  Idolatry,  by  C.  E. 
Bechhof  er-Roberts,  about  Dickens ;  Djuna  Barnes* 
lusty  Ryder;  Michael  Arlen's  Lily  Christine; 
Trader  Horn's  Harold  the  Webled,  or  the  Young 
Vikings,  edited  by  Ethelreda  Lewis;  Show  Girl, 
by  J.  P.  McEvoy;  But  Gentlemen  Marry  Bru- 
nettes, by  Anita  Loos;  Stark  Young's  The  Torches 
Flare;  Clemence  Dane's  The  Babyons;  Liana 
O'Flaherty's  The  Assassin;  Norman  Davey's 
Judgment  Day;  Margot  Asquith's  Octavia;  E. 
M.  Delafield's  The  Way  Things  Are. 

Among  volumes  of  short  stories,  James  Steph- 
ens' Etched  in  Moonlight  stood  out  for  beauty, 
sadness,  and  humor.  Other  good  volumes  were: 
A  Quartette  of  Comedies,  by  H.  G.  Wells;  The 
Silver  Thorn,  by  Hugh  Walpole;  Goodbye,  Wis- 
consin, by  Glenway  Wrescott;  Quiet  Cities,  by 
Joseph  Hergesheimer ;  Action*  by  C.  E.  Mon- 
tague; Silver  Circus,  by  A.  E.  Coppard;  Black 
Sparta,,  ancient  life,  by  Naomi  Mitchison;  Cos- 
tumes lij  Eros,  by  Conrad  Aiken;  The  Woman 
Who  Rode  Away,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence;  Wide 
Fields,  by  Paul  Green ;  The  Crime  of  Dr.  Garine, 
by  Boris  Sokoloff;  The  House  with  the  Echo,  by 
T.  F.  Powys. 

Interesting  translated  fiction  included:  Arnold 
Zweig's  The  Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa;  Sigrid 
Undset's  The  Axe,  by  Arthur  G.  Chater;  Marcel 
Proust's  Cities  of  the  Plain,  by  C.  K.  Scott-Mon- 
crief;  Felix  Salten's  Bambi;  Knut  Hamsun's 
The  Women  at  the  Pump;  Andreas  Haukland's 
The  Norns  are  Spinning;  Lady  Murasaki's  Blue 
Trousers,  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  The  Tale 
of  (Zenji,  by  Arthur  Wales;  Julian  Green's  The 
Closed  Garden,  by  Henry  Longan  Stuart;  Fritz 
von  Unruh's  The  Way  of  Sacrifice;  Stefan  Zerom- 
ski's  Ashes,  by  Helen  Zand;  Arthur  Schnitzler's 
Theresa;  Hermann  Sudermann's  The  Mad  Profes- 
sor. 

POETRY,  1928  was  an  exceptionally  fine  and 
rich  year  in  poetry,  perhaps  the  best  since  the 
"\%,r.  Thomas  Hardy's  posthumous  volume*  Ww- 
ter  Words,  was  full  of  deep  vitality.  Stephen  Vin- 
cent Benet's  John  Broum's  Body  was  a  panoramic 
portrayal  of  the  Civil  War,  Elinor  Wylie  showed 
her  delicate  eharm  in  Trivial  Mr&ath.  Robert 
Frost's  West-Running  Brook  was  pure  song.  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay  showed  progress  in  The  Buck 
in  the  Hwow.  W.  B.  Drayton  Henderson  aspired 
greatly  in  an  astronomical  epic,  The  New  Ar@@- 
nautioa.  W.  B.  Yeats  showed  himself  growing 
gracefully  oilier  in  The  Tower.  John  Masefield 
continued  with  Arthurian  themes  in  Midsummer 
Night.  Among  other  noteworthy  volumes  were: 
Carl  SaB&nrg's  Good  Morning,  America;  Hum- 
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hert  Wolfe's  Cursory  Rhymes;  Dorothy  Parker's 
Sunset  Gun;  Samuel  Hoffenstein's  Poems  in 
Praise  of  Practically  Nothing;  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish's  The  Hamlet  of  A.  Macleish;  Robinson 
Jeffers'  Cawdor  and  Other  Poems;  Joseph  Mon- 
cure  March's  The  Set-Up  and  The  Wild  Party ; 
Leonard  Bacon's  The  Legend  of  Quincibald"; 
William  Ellery  Leonard's  A  Son  of  Earth; 
Sylvia  Townse'nd  "Warner's  Time  Importuned; 
Alexander  Laing's  Fool's  Errand;  Edmund 
Blunden's  Retreat;  Louis  Untermeyer's  Burn- 
ing Bush;  Robert  Hillyer's  The  Seventh  Hill; 
Nathalia  Crane's  Venus  Invisible;  Don  Mar- 
quis's Love  Sonnets  of  a  Gave  Man;  Edgar  Lee 
Masters'  Jack  Kelso ;  Clinch  Calkins'  Poems;  Le© 
Wilson  Dbdd's  The  Great  Enlightenment;  Theo- 
dore Maynard's  Exile;  James  Whaler's  Rale's 
Pond;  Abbie  Huston  Evans'  Outcrop;  Sher- 
ard  Vines'  Triforium;  Charles  Malam's  Spring 
Plowing. 

DBAMA.  The  event  of  the  year,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  was  twenty-four  years  late,  was  the 
publication  of  Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  Peter  Pan. 
The  charm  of  this  famous  play  was  at  last  caught 
in  book  covers.  Very  different  and  very  modern 
was  Eugene  O'Neill's  nine-act  Strange  Interlude^ 
but  perhaps  these  two  plays  alone  made  1928 
noteworthy.  But  there  were  many  more:  His 
Majesty,  by  Harley  Granville  Barker;  The  Ivory 
Door,  by  A.  A.  Milne;  Porgy,  by  Dorothy  and 
DuBose  'Hey ward ;  The  Front  Page,  by  Ben  Hecht 
and  Charles  Macarthur;  Coquette,  by  George 
Abbott  and  Ann  Preston  Bridgers;  Behold  the 
Bridegroom*,  by  George  Kelly;  The  Silver  Tassie, 
by  Sean  O'Casey;  The  Sacred  Flame,  by  W.  Som- 
erset Maugham;  The  Royal  Family,  by  George 
S.  Kaufman  and  Edna  Ferber;  Mr.  Moneypenny, 
by  Channing  Pollock;  The  Queen's  Husband,  by 
Robert  E.  Sherwood;  Three  Last  Plays,  by  Lady 
Gregory;  Plays,  by  Lennox  Robinson;  The  Re- 
turn of  the  Soldier,  by  John  Van  Druten;  Three 
Plays,  by  H.  R.  Lenormand;  The  Phantom  Lover, 
by  George  Kaiser;  Mr.  Prohack,  by  Arnold  Ben- 
nett and  Edward  Knoblock;  Maya,  by  Simon 
Gantillon,  translated  by  Ernest  Boyd;  The  Plays 
of  Noel  Coward;  Olympia,  by  Ferenc  Molnar, 
translated  by  Sidney  Howard;  Kentucky  Moun- 
tain Fantasies,  by  Percy  Mackaye;  Four  Plays, 
by  Serafin  and  Joaquin  Alvarez-Quintero,  trans- 
lated fyy  Helen  and  Harley  Granville  Barker; 
The  Patriot,  by  Alfred  Neumann,  translated  by 
Ashley  Dukes;  All  at  Sea,  by  Osbert  and  Sach- 
everell  Sitwell;  The  One- Act  Plays  of  Luigi  Pi- 
randello; and  a  collection,  Fifty  More  Contem- 
porary One-Act  Plays,  by  Frank  Shay. 

ESSAYS.  The  appearance  of  a  new  volume  from, 
Max  Beerbohm  is  always  important,  as  was  A  Va- 
riety of  Things,  in  1928.  A  number  of  collections 
were  primarily  sociological  in  intention,  such  as : 
Whither  Mankind?  edited  by  Charles  A.  Beard; 
The  Great  American  Band  Wagon,  by  Charts 
Merz;  The  Man  WJio  Knew  Goolidge,  by  Sinclair 
Lewis;  Strange  Bedfellows,  by  Silas  Bent;  The 
Inquiring  Mmd,  by  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.;  On 
the  Right  Thing,  by  Albert  Jay  Nock; 
Mows,  Oafesy  Studios,  by  Sisley  Huddle- 
j  The  Post-War  Mind  of  Germany)  by  C.  H. 
Herford;  The  Star  Spangled  Manner,  by  Beverley 
Nichols;  Postage j  Wisconsin,  by  Zona  Gale.  Hu- 
morous essays  included:  20,000  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea,  or  Dwvid  Gopperfield,  by  Robert  Bench- 
ley  ;  Short  Circuits,  by  Stephen  Leacock ;  The  Un- 
intentional Oharm  of  Men,  by  Frances  Lester 
Warner ;  Mrs,  Fisiher9  or  the  Future  of  Humor,  by 


Robert  Graves;  A  Conversation  with  an  Angel, 
by  Hilaire  Belloc;  Meaning  No  Offense,  by  John 
Riddell. 

Primarily  literary  were :  The  Hogarth  Essays ; 
Some  Modern  Poets  and  Other  Essays,  by  Edward 
Davison;  Spirit  of  Delight,  by  George  McLean 
Harper;  The  Delight  of  Great  Books,  by  John 
Erskine;  A  London  Bookman,  by  Frank  Swinner- 
ton.  Among  biographical  essays  were :  Philip  Gue- 
dalla's  Bonnet  and  Shawl  and  Portraits  of  the 
New  Century,  by  E.  T.  Raymond. .  Noteworthy 
philosophical  essays  were:  Bertrand  Russell's 
Skeptical  Essays;  Montague  Summers'  Essays  in 
Petto.  Other  essay  books  were :  Rudyard  Kipling's 
A  Book  of  Words;  Samuel  McChord  Crothers' 
The  Thought-Broker;  David  McCord's  Stirabout; 
Walter  S.  Hinchman's  Pedestrian  Papers;  H.  W. 
Nevinson's  Last  Changes,  Last  Chances. 

CRITICISM  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE. 
The  general  works  in  this  field  were  of  great 
quantity  and  high  quality,  as  is  shown  by:  Amer- 
ican Criticism,  by  Norman  Foerster;  For  Lance- 
lot Andrewes:  Essays  on  Style  and  Order,  by  T. 
S.  Eliot;  Pomona,  or  the  Future  of  English,  by 
Basil  de  Selincourt;  The  Strange  Necessity,  by 
Rebecca  West;  Modern  English  in  the  Making, 
by  George  H.  McKnight;  The  Demon  of  the  Ab- 
solute, by  Paul  Elmer  More;  Tools  and  the  Man, 
by  Helen  D.  Lockwood ;  Beauty  and  the.  Beast,  by 
Joseph  Gordon  MacCleod;  Medieval  Rhetoric  and 
Poetic,  by  Charles  Sears  Baldwin;  Destinations, 
by  Gorham  B.  Munson;  Contemporary  American 
Authors,  edited  by  J.  C.  Squire;  Spokesmen,  by 
T.  K.  WMpple;  English  Prose  Style,  by  Herbert 
Read. 

Concerned  with  fiction  and  novelists  were :  Van 
Meter  Ames*  ^Esthetics  of  the  Novel;  Edwin 
Muir's  The  Structure  of  the  Novel;  Hoxie  Nealc 
Fairchild's  The  Noble  Savage,  a  Study  in  Ro- 
mantic Naturalism;  J.  D.  Beresford's  Writing 
Aloud;  Samuel  C.  Chew's  Thomas  Hardy;  G.  K. 
Chesterton's  Robert  Louis  Stevenson;  John  Car- 
ruthers'  Scheherazade,  or  the  Future  of  the  Novel. 
About  poetry:  W.  P.  Ker's  Form  and  Style  in 
Poetry;  H.  J.  C.  Grierson's  Lyrical  Poetry  from 
Blake  to  Hardy;  George  H.  W.  Rylands'  Words 
and  Poetry;  Humbert  Wolfe's  Dialogues  and 
Monologues;  W.  W.  Lawrence's  Beowulf  and  Epic 
Tradition.  Dealing  with  drama  and  the  theatre: 
Ashley  Dukes'  The  World  to  Play  With;  Sheldon 
Cheney's  Stage  Decoration;  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott's  Going  to  Pieces;  F.  Melian  Stawell  and  G, 
Lowes  Dickinson's  Goethe  and  Faust.  Shake- 
speare is  considered  in:  Allardyee  Nieoll's  Stud- 
ies in  Shakespeare;  Hubert  Griffiths'  Iconoclastes, 
or  the  Future  of  Shakespeare;  David  Nichol 
Smith's  Shakespeare  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Also,  Harold  Nicolson  published  The  Develop- 
ment of  English  Biography* 

During  1928,  the  great  Oxford  English  Diction- 
ary  was  completed,  after  more  than  forty  years 
of  effort. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  The  vogue  for 
picturesque  Americans  in  biography  continued 
during  1928,  as  is  shown  by:  Richard  J.  Walsh 
and  Milton  S.  Salsbury's  The  Making  of  Buf- 
falo Bill;  Ross  Santee's  Cowboy;  Stanley  Vestal's 
Kit  Carson;  Herbert  R.  Mayes*  Alger;  Harold 
Kellock's  Houdini  and  Parson  Weems  of  the 
Cherry  Tree;  Allan  Nevins'  Fremont;  JCmanie 
Sachs'  The  Terrible  Siren,  (Victoria  Woodhull)  ; 
Don  Seitz*  The  James  Gordon  Bennetts;  and 
among  autobiographies:  Isadora  Duncan's  My 
Life;  Chief  Buffalo  Child  Long  Lance's  Long 
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Lance;  and  Hilda  Rose's  The  Slump  Farm. 
Among  biographies  of  American  political  figures 
Albert  J.  Beveridge's  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  re- 
markable achievement.  Others  were:  volumes  iii 
and  iv  of  The  Intimate  Papers  of  Uolonel  Home, 
edited  by  Charles  Seymour;  William  Allen 
White's  Masks  in  a  Pageant;  Burton  J.  Hen- 
drick's  The  Training  of  an  American:  the  Earlier 
Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  Hines  Page,  1855- 
1913;  This  Man  Adams,  by  Samuel  McCoy; 
Robert  W.  Winston's  Andrew  Johnson,  Plebeian 
and  Patriot;  Honore  Willsie  Morrow's  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln;  and  James  Benjamin  Wilbur's 
Ira  Allen,  Founder  of  Vermont. 

Biographies  of  American  literary  figures  al- 
most disappeared,  but  there  were:  TJie  Letters 
of  William  Roscoe  Tliayer,  edited  by  Charles 
Downer  Hazen;  Upton  Sinclair,  by  Floyd  Dell; 
and  May  Aloott,  by  Caroline  Ticknor.  Also, 
among  autobiographies:  Booth  Tarkington's  The 
World  Does  Move;  Hamlin  Garland's  Back  Trail- 
ers from  the  Middle  Border;  and  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford's Life  and  I. 

But  the  biographical  event  of  the  year  was 
English,  the  publication  of  Lytton  Strachey's 
Elisabeth  and  Esse®,  The  volume  builds  higher 
the  already  tremendous  edifice  of  its  author's 
reputation.  About  other  English  political  per- 
sonages: the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith's 
Memories  and  Reflections  1852-1927;  Lord 
Beaverbrook's  Politicians  and  the  War,  1914- 
J!)l&;  "EphesianV  "Winston  Churchill;  volume 
iii  of  th©  second  series  of  the  Letters  of  Queen 
Victoria,  edited  by  George  Earle  Buckle;  Nellie 
M.  Waterson's  Mary  II,  Queen  of  England; 
James  Sykes'  Mary  Anne  Disraeli;  volume  iii 
of  the  Earl  of  Ronaldshay's  Life  of  Lord  Cur&on; 
W.  H.  Edwards*  TJw  Tragedy  of  Edward  VII; 
John  Drinkwater's  Charles  James  Fox;  B.  M. 
Ward's  The  Seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  latest 
candidate  for  Shakespeare's  honors ;  Oliver  Brett's 
Wellington;  T.  M.  Healy's  Letters  and  Leaders 
of  My  Day;  Llewelyn  Powys*  Henry  Hudson. 

English  literary  persons  were  dealt  with  in :  - 
the  delightful  Early  Life  of  Thomas  Hardyt  by 
Florence  Emily  Hardy;  Anthony  Trollope,  by 
Hugh  Walpole ;  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  by  Arnold 
Whitridge;  The  Skull  of  Swift,  by  Shane  Leslie; 
The  Brownings,  by  Osbert  Burdett;  The  Life  and 
Private  History  of  Emily  Jane  Bronte,  by  Homer 
Wilson;  The  Last  Twelve  Years  of  Joseph  Con- 
rad, by  Richard  Curie;  William  Cowper,  by 
Hugh  I'Anson  Fausset;  Recollections  of  Ros- 
setti,  by  Sir  Hall  Caine;  Rossetti:  His  Life  and 
Works,  by  Evelyn  Waugh;  Havelock  Mlis; 
Philosopher  of  IAOW,  by  Houston  Peterson; 
Charles  Dickens,  by  Ralph  Straus;  Sir  Thomas 
Malory y  by  Edward  Hicks;  Garlyle:  His  Rise  and 
Fall,  by  Norwood  Young;  Matthew  Arnold,  by 
Hugh  Kirigsmill;  The  Story  of  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan, by  Isaac  Goldberg;  and  Naked  Truth,  by 
Clare  Sheridan. 

About  French  people:  Matthew  Josepnson's 
Zola,  and  His  Time;  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick's 
Lafayette;  Joseph  Delteil's  Lafayette;  translated 
by  Jacques  Le  Clerc;  D.  B.  Wyndham  lewis' 
Frangois  Villon;  Dmitri  ^erezhkovskTs  Napo- 
leon the  Man,  translated  by  Catherine  Zvegintzov; 
The  Memoirs  of  Raymond  f>ain$ar€)  19l3-19143 
translated  ty  Sir  George  j^rthur ;  T.  I/ucas- 
Dubreton's  The  Fourth  M^wtewr,  ihe  Life  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  translated,  by  Maicla  CasteJ- 
Darntoa;  Maurice  Paleologuefis  The  Tragic 
s,  Hugenie,  translated  Tby  Hamisfe  Miles; 


11.  G.  Anderson's  Those  Quarrelsome  Bonapartes. 
Other  Continentals  and  more  remote:  Emil  Lud- 
wig's  Goethe,  translated  by  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne ; 
The  Memoirs  of  Prince  Ma®  of  Baden,  translated 
by  W.  M.  Calder  and  C.  W.  H.  Button;  The  Let- 
ters of  the  Empress  Frederick  edited  by  Sir 
Frederick  Ponsonby;  The  Rise  and  Reign  of  the 
House  of  Rothschild,  and  Maximilian  and  Char- 
lotte of  Mexico,  by  Count  Egon  Corti;  The  Mod- 
ern Plutarch ,  by  John  Cournos;  Bach,  by  Charles 
Sanford  Terry;  Schubert,  by  Newman  Flower; 
Lenin :  Thirty  Years  of  Russia,  by  Valeriu  Marcu, 
translated  by  E.  W.  Dickes;  Rasputin,  by  Rene 
Fiilop-Muller ;  The  Intimate  Life  of  the  Last 
Tsarina,  by  Princess  Catherine  Radziwill;  The 
Discoverer  (Columbus)  by  Andre  de  Hevesy; 
Heading  for  the  Abyss,  by  Prince  Lichnowsky; 
Sir  Peter-Paul  Rubens,  by  Anthony  Bertram; 
Catullus  and  Horace,  by  Tenney  Frank;  My  Au- 
tobiography, by  Benito  Mussolini;  Leonardo  the 
Florentine,  by  Rachel  Annand  Taylor;  Nicolo 
Machiavelli,  the  Florentine,  by  Giuseppe  Prez- 
zolini;  Asoka,  by  Radhakamud  Hooker ji;  My 
War  Memoirs,  by  Dr.  Eduard  Benes,  translated 
by  Paul  Selver;  The  Turkish  Ordeal,  by  Halide 
Edib;  Tolstoy,  by  Hugh  FAnson  Fausset;  and 
Alexander,  by  Konrad  Bercovici. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  supplemen- 
tary volume  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy, covering  personages  dying  1912-1921 ;  and 
the  first  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography  (Abbe — Barrymore)  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Allen  Johnson. 

THE  FINE  AETS.  General  works  in  this  field  in- 
cluded :  Kenneth  Clark's  The  Gothic  Revival;  G. 
G.  Coulton's  Art  and  the  Reformation;  Walter 
Paeh's  Ananias,  or  the  False  Artist;  Paul  T, 
Frankl's  New  Dimensions;  Joseph  Pi  Joan's  His- 
tory of  Art,  translated  by  Ralph  L.  Roys.  About 
architecture  were:  G.  H.  Edgell's  The  American 
Architecture  of  Today;  Fiske  KimbalPs  American 
Architecture;  Examples  of  Modern  French  Archi- 
tecture, edited  by  Howard  Robertson  and  F.  R. 
Yerbury ;  A  Book  of  Towers  and  Other  Buildings 
of  Southern  Europe,  by  Richard  Wyndham  and 
Sacheverell  Sitwell.  Mr.  Sitwell  also  published 
German  Baroque  Art.  Other  art  books  were: 
Franz  Boas'  Primitive  Art;  Wilhelm  Worringer's 
Egyptian  Art;  Sir  Thomas  W.  Arnold's  Paint- 
ing in  Islam;  Wilhelm  Hausenstein's  Fra  An- 
gelico,  translated  by  Agnes  Blake;  Percy  H.  Os- 
mond's Paolo  Veronese;  S.  C,  Kaines  Smith's 
An  Outline  History  of  Pamting  in  Europe  to  the 
End  of  the  19th  Century;  C.  Reginald  Grundy's 
English  Art  in  the  ISfh  Century;  Douglas  Percy 
Bliss'  A  History  of  Wood  Engraving;  The  Bro- 
thers of  Giovanni  della  RobUa,  by  Allan  Mar- 
quand;  The  People's  Album  of  London  Statues, 
by  Osbert  Sitwell  and  Nina  Hanmett;  and 
Heryon,  by  Loys  Delteil,  translated  by  G.  J.  Ren- 
ier. 

RELIGION.  Perhaps  the  American  presidential 
election  brought  forth  Catholicism  and  tfae  Mod- 
ern Mind,  fey  Michael  Williams,  Catholicism  <md 
the  American  Mind,  by  Winfred  Ernest  Garrison, 
and  O&thoUcism  &nd  Ohnstianityt  by  Cecil  John 
Cadoux.  Certainly  events  in  England  resulted  in 
the  publication  ol  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicfes' 
The  Prayer  Boofo  €rmis;  and  The  Conwermtiom 
at  Malm»siy  Jf$J2jM£$$.  Other  religious  fo®ok%  less 
topical,  wftre:  Ghrist  and  Society,  by  Charles 
Gore;  The  Religion  of  Jesm,  by  Walter  E. 
Bun^y ;  Confusion  of  Tongues,  by  Charles  W.  Fer- 
guson; Christianity  TO  Science,  by  Frederick  D. 
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Leete;  TJie  Agony  of  Christianity,  by  Miguel  de 
Unamuno;  Studies  in  Early  Christianity,  edited 
by  Shirley  Jackson  Case;  Current  Christian 
Thinking,'bY  Gerald  Birney  Smith;  The  Story  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  by  0.  H.  MoeMman; 
The  Son  of  Man,  by  Emil  Ludwig ;  Our  Fathers' 
Faith  and  Ours,  by  David  S.  Schaff;  Science  and 
the  Religious  Life,  by  Carl  Rahn;  Eutychus,  or 
the  Future  of  the  Pulpit,  by  Winifred  Holtby; 
Does  Civilization  Need  Religion?  by  Reinhold 
Niebuhr;  The  Graphic  Bible,,  by  Lewis  Browne; 
Confessions  of  a  Puzzled,  Parson,  by  Charles 
Fiske :  A  New  God  for  America,  by  Herbert  Par- 
risli;  The  Paganism  in  Our  Christianity,  by 
Arthur  Weigall ;  The  Gospel  for  Asia,  by  Ken- 
neth Saunders;  Methodism,  by  W.  Bardsley 
Brash;  Religions  Past  and  Present,  by  Bertram 
C.  A.  Windle;  From  Abraham  to  Christ,  by  Ver- 
non  F.  Storr. 

SOCIOLOGY.  General  sociological  works  includ- 
ed: Roland  B.  Dixon's  The  Building  of  Cultures; 
Pitirim  Soroldn's  Contemporary  Sociological 
Theories;  Cllve  Bell's  Civilization;  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes3  Living  in  the  Twentieth  Century;  Ed- 
ward Alsworth  Ross'  World  Drift;  J.  S.  Macken- 
zie's Fundamental  Problems  of  Life;  Edward  R. 
Lewis'  America:  Nation  of  Confusion;  Walter 
B.  Pitkin's  Twilight  of  the  American  Mind;  Re- 
cent Gains  in  American  Civilisation,  edited  by 
Kirby  Page;  Freedom  in  the  Modern  World, 
edited  by  Horace  M.  Kallen.  Dealing-  with  sex  and 
the  family:  Mary  Burt  Messer's  The  Family  in 
the  Making;  Korman  Haire's  Hymen,  or  the 
Future  of  Marriage;  Samuel  D.  Schmalhausen's 
Why  We  Misbehave;  Willystine  Goodsell's  Prob- 
lems of  the  Family;  Charles  W.  Margold's  Sex 
freedom  and  Social  Control;  Margaret  Mead's 
Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa.  About  crime :  Max  A. 
Sehlapp  and  Edward  H.  Smith's  The  New  Crim- 
inology; George  Godwin's  Cain,  or  the  Future  of 
Crime;  Herbert  Asbury's  The  Gangs  of  New 
York.  Others:  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild's  The 
Foundations  of  Social  Life;  Salvador  de  Madari- 
aga's  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards;  Julien 
Benda's  The  Treason  of  the  Intellectuals,  trans- 
lated by  Richard  Aldington;  Morrise  L.  Ernst 
and  William  Seagle's  To  the  Pure;  B.  Haldeman- 
Julius*  The  Frst  Hundred  Million;  Gilbert  Seldes* 
The  Stammering  Century;  C.  E.  M.  Joa'd's 
Ztiogenes,  or  the  Future  of  Leisure;  Albert 
Londres'  The  Road  to  Buenos  Aires;  Louis  I. 
Dublin's  Health  and  Wealth;  Ruth  S.  Cavan's 
$uicide;  Howard  W.  Odum's  Rainbow  Round  My 
Shoulder;  The  American  Negro,  "by  Melville  J. 
Herskovits;  High-Pressure  Politics:  the  Story 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  by  Peter  Odegard; 
Lady  Godiva:  the  Future  of  Nakedness,  by  John 
Langdon  Davies;  Stentor:  the  Future  of  the 
Press,  by  David  Oekhan;  The  Next  Chapter,  by 
Andre*  Maurois. 

EDUCATION.  The  most  curious  work  in  this 
feld  is  probably  the  Diary  of  a  Communist 
Schoolboy,  by  N.  Ognyov,  translated  by  Alexander 
Werth.  General  works  included:  .Alfred  Zim- 
jnenfs  Learning^  and  Leadership;  Joseph  A. 
Leighton's  Individuality  and  Education;  dealing 
with  universities  and  colleges:  Max  McConn's 
College  or  Kindergarten;  R.  H.  Edwards,  J.  M. 
Artman,  and  Galen  M.- Fisher's  Undergraduates; 
Robert  Cooley  Angell's  The  Campus;  Charles 
franklin  Thing's  The  American  and  the  Ger- 
man University;  The  Effective  College,  edited  by 
Robert  Lincoln  Kelly;  Robert  C.  Brooks7  Read- 
ing for  Honors  at  SwartJmore;  Sidney  Cox's 


The  Teaching  of  English.  Concerned  with  younger 
students;  Gwendoline  Watts'  The  Children's 
Kingdom;  Mary  H.  Lewis'  An  Adventure  with 
Children;  J.  Howard  Whitehouse's  Creative  Ed- 
ucation at  GAI  English  fiohool;  David  Seabury's 
Growing  into  Life;  Blanche  C.  Weil's  The  Be- 
havior of  Young  Children  of  the  Same  Family; 
Mary  Buell  Sayles'  The  Problem,  Child  at 
Some. 

POLITICS  AND  INTEBNATICOTAL.  Most  striking 
was  the  number  of  works  on  India  during  192S, 
apparently  called  forth  by  Katherine  Mayo's 
Mother  India  of  1927;  such  as:  Unhappy  India, 
by  Lajpat  Rai;  Father  India,  by  C.  S.  Ranga 
Iyer;  and  A  Son  of  Mother  India  Answers,  by 
Dhaii  Gopal  MukerjL  The  following  dealt  with 
other  nations:  Raymond  Leslie  Buell's  Europe, 
and  The  Native  Problem  in  Africa;  Marguerite 
Harrison's  Asia  Reborn;  L,  Richmond  Wheeler's 
The  Modern  Malay;  Grace  Ellison's  Turkey  To- 
day; Max  Eastman's  translation  of  Leon  Trot- 
sky's The  Real  Situation  in  Russia;  Dorothy 
Thompson's  The  New  Russia;  Ernest  Gruening's 
Mexico  and  Its  Heritage;  George  H.  Danton's 
Germany  Ten  years  After;  John  Spencer  Bas- 
sett's  The  League  of  Nations. 

General  works  on  politics  included:  The 
Pragmatic  Revolt  in  Politics,  by  W.  Y.  Elliott; 
The  Way  of  Peace,  by  Viscount  Cecil;  Imperial- 
ism and  Civilisation,  by  Leonard  Woolf;  Con- 
structive Citizenship,  by  L,  P.  Jacks;  Back  of 
War,  by  Henry  Kittredge  Norton ;  Archon,  or  the 
Future  of  Government,  by  Hamilton  Fyf  e ;  Para- 
doxes of  Legal  Science,  by  Benjamin  N.  Carclozo; 
The  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  by  J.  M.  Kenworthy 
and  George  Young.  Referring  especially  to 
America  were:  Charles  Evans  Hughes'  Our  Re- 
lations io  the  Nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
Clarence  H.  Haring's  South  America  Lo'oJcs  at 
the  United  States;  Leonard  D.  White's  The  City 
Manager. 

ECONOMICS.  The  most  picturesque  contribution 
to  this  field  came  from  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who 
gave  to  humanity  "his  last  will  and  testament"  In 
The  Intelligent  Woman's  Guide  to  Socialism  and 
Capitalism.  Economic  histories  included:  C.  R. 
Fay's  Great  Britain  from  Adam  Smith  to  the 
Present  Day;  Sir  William  Ashley's  The  Bread 
of  Our  ForefatJiers;  Richard  Ehrenberg's  Capital 
and  Finance  in  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance, 
translated  by  H.  M.  Lucas;  Charles  Wright  and 
C.  Ernest  Fayle's  A  History  of  Lloyd's.  Other 
important  economic  works  were:  The  Road  to 
Plenty,  by  William  T.  Foster  and  Waddill  Catch- 
ings;  Business  the  Givilizer,  by  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins;  The  New  Industrial  Revolution,  by 
Walter  Meakin;  Contemporary  Economic 
Thought,  by  Paul  T.  Homan;  Wages  in  Practice 
a-nd  Theory,  by  J.  W.  F.  Rowe;  The  Principles  of 
Wages,  by  Willem  L.  Valk;  A  Theory  of  the 
Lao  or  Movement,  by  Selig  Perlman;  Representa- 
tive Industries  in  the  United  States,  edited  by 
H.  T.  Warshaw ;  History  of  Manufactures  in  the 
United  States,  by  Victor  S.  Clark;  Capital  Stock 
without  Par  Value,  by  John  R.  Wildman;  Gov- 
ernment Ownership  and  Operation  of  Railroads, 
by  Walter  M.  W.  Splawn. 

HISTOKY.  The  year  was  notable  for  the  work 
done  on  the  origins  and  results  of  the  World 
War,  such  as  Sidney  B.  Fay's  The  Origins  of  the 
World  War;  Pierre  Renouvin's  The  Immediate 
Origins  of  the  War,  translated  by  Theodore 
Carswell  Hume;  volume  iv  of  the  British 
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Official  History  of  the  Great  War,  by  General  Sir 
James  E.  Edmunds;  volume  iv  of  the  British 
History  of  the  Great  War  Based  on  Official  Docu- 
ments, by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt;  volume  iii  of 
British  Documents  on  the  Origins  of  the  War, 
edited  by  G.  P.  Gooeh  and  Harold  Temperley; 
Karl  Frederick  Nowak's  Versailles,  translated  by 
Norman  Thomas  and  E.  W.  Dickes ;  David  Hunter 
Miller's  The  Drafting  of  the  Covenant;  Florence 
Wilson's  The  Origins  of  the  League  Covenant; 
A  Short  History  of  the  World,  1918-1928,  by  C. 
Delisle  Burns;  The  Fall  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
by  Edmund  A.  Walsh. 

Dealing  with  more  remote  history  were: 
Geoffrey  Parsons'  The  Stream  of  History;  vol- 
ume iii  of  Hilaire  Belloc's  History  of  England 
and  his  How  the  Reformation  Happened;  James 
Westfall  Thompson's  The  Economic  and  Social 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  his  Feudal  Ger- 
many; volume  ii  of  Edward  Raymond  Turner's 
The  Privy  Council  of  England;  Esme  Wingfield- 
Stratford's  The  History  of  British  Civilization; 
Chivalry,  edited  by  E.  Prestage;  Black  Democ- 
racy, by  H.  P.  Davis,  and  Black  Majesty,  by 
John  W.  Vandercook,  both  about  Haiti;  Ameri- 
can and  French  Culture  1750-1848,  by  Howard 
Mumford  Jones;  Rum,  Romance,  and  Rebellion, 
by  Charles  William  Taussig;  Victor  Chapot's 
The  Roman  World,  translated  by  E.  A.  Parker; 
Bunker  Hill,  by  Harold  Murdock;  The  Taking  of 
Ticonderoga  in  1775,  by  Allen  French;  Macedo- 
nian Imperialism  and  the  Hellenization  of  the 
East,  by  Pierre  Jouguet,  translated  by  M.  R. 
Dobie;  volume  iii  of  the  Cambridge  History  of 
India,  edited  by  Sir  Wolseley  Haig;  Alfred 
Bertholet's  The  History  of  Hebrew  Civilization, 
translated  by  A.  K.  Dallas;  In  Quest  of  the 
Western  Ocean,  by  Nellis  M.  Crouse;  The  True 
Adventure  of  Columbus,  by  Marius  Andre;  The 
Transition  from  Aristocracy,  by  0.  F.  Christie; 
The  Struggle  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  1750- 
1829,  by  Denis  Gwynn;  Albert  Mathiez*  The 
French  'Revolution,  translated  by  Catherine  Ali- 
son Phillips;  Carl  Wittke's  A  History  of  Canada; 
The  Trial  of  the  Templars,  by  Edward  J.  Martin; 
The  Last  Years  of  a  Frontier.,  the  English  and 
Scottish  border  1558-1603  by  D.  L.  W.  Tough; 
and  dealing  with  the  future*  in  its  own  magnif- 
icent fashion.  Oswald  Spengler's  The  Decline  of 
ihc  West,  volume  ii,  translated  by  Charles  F. 
Atkinson. 

SCIENCE.  The  biologists  are  always  more 
anxious  than  other  scientists  to  be  understood 
by  the  general  public,  and  during  1928,  as  usual, 
they  produced  a  number  of  popular  books.  Among 
these  were:  Hunger  Fighters,  by  Paul  de  Kruif, 
about  discoverers  in  plant  biology,  especially 
grains;  Creation  by  Evolution,  edited  by  Frances 
Mason;  Modern  Biology,  by  J,  T.  Cunningham; 
Noah's  Oargo9  by  George  Jennison;  Galatea,  or 
the  Future  of  Darwinism,  by  W.  Russell  Brain; 
The  Biology  of  Insects,  by  George  H.  Carpenter; 
Foibles  of  Insects  and  Men,,  by  William  Morton 
Wheeler;  The  Rate  of  Living,  by  Raymond 
Pearl;  Our  Prehistoric  Ancestors,  by  Herdman 
Fitzgerald  Cleland;  In  Search  of  Our  Ancestors, 
by  Mary  E.  Boyle;  and  Physiology,  by  V.  H. 
Mottram.  But  the  astronomers  also  did  very  well ; 
for  examples:  The  Sun,  the  Stars,  and  the  Uni- 
verse, by  W.  M.  Smart;  JBos:  or  the  Wider  As- 
pects of  Cosmogony,  by  J..-H.  Jeans;  A  Guide  to 
the  Constellations,  by  Samuel  G.  Barton  and 
William  H.  Barton;  Possible  Worlds,  by  J.  B,  S. 


Haldane ;  This  Puzzling  Planet,  by  Edwin  Tenney 
Brewster. 

The  physicists  produced,  among  others:  The 
Nature  of  the  Physical  World,  by  A.  S.  Edding- 
toii ;  The  Rise  of  Modern  Physics,  by  Henry  Crew ; 
and  JEolus,  or  the  Future  of  the  Flying  Ma- 
chine, by  Oliver  Stewart.  Among  general  works 
in  science  were:  H.  M.  Parshley's  Science  and 
Good  Behavior,  applying  science  to  ethics;  Gal- 
lio,  or  the  Tyranny  of  Science,  and  The  Bases  of 
Modern  Science,  by  J.  W.  JST.  Sullivan;  From 
Magic  to  Science,  by  Charles  Singer,  who  also 
wrote  A  Short  History  of  Medicine.  In  addition, 
E.  E,  Free  and  Travis  Hoke  published  Weather. 

TRAVEL  AND  THE  OUTDOORS.  The  year  1928 
was  noteworthy  for  the  number  of  recitals  of 
aeronautic  experience,  such  as:  Twenty  Hours, 
Forty  Minutes,  by  Amelia  Earhart;  The  Three 
Musketeers  of  the  Air,  by  Capt*  Hermann  Koehl, 
Maj.  James  Fitzmaurice,  and  Baron  Guenther 
von  Huenefeld ;  Flying  the  Arctic,  by  Capt.  H.  G. 
Wilkins;  and  Skyward,  by  Commander  Richard 
E.  Byrd.  Other  books  for  the  armchair  traveler, 
not  guide  books,  include:  Persian  Pictures,  by 
Gertrude  Bell;  Beneath  Tropic  Seas,  by  William 
Beebe;  Deserts  Idle,  by  Michael  H.  Mason; 
Slaves  of  the  Sun,  by  Ferdinand  Ossendowski; 
Tigers,  Gold,  and  Witch  Doctors,  by  Bassett 
Digby;  The  People  of  the  Twilight  (Eskimos)  by 
Diamond  Jeness;  The  Land  of  the  Frozen  Tide, 
(about  the  Arctic),  by  Louise  Rourke;  A-rafting 
on  the  Mississippi,  by  Charles  Edward  Russell; 
The  Voyage  of  the  Norman  D,  by  Barbara  New- 
hall  Follett ;  Santander,  by  E.  Allison  Peers ;  In- 
credible  Siberia,  by  Junius  B.  Woods;  Opals  and 
(roldj  by  R.  M.  Macdonald;  Condemned'  to 
Demi's  Island,  by  Blair  Niles;  An  Indian 
Journey,  by  Waldemar  Bonsles;  Europe,  by 
Count  Hermann  Keyserling;  Mid-Pacific,  by- 
James  Norman  Hall;  The  Central  Americans, 
by  Arthur  Ruhl;  Safari,  by  Martin  Johnson; 
Present-Day  Russia,  by  Ivy  Lee;  The  Ainerica 
of  Today,  by  J.  A.  Spender;  Worlds  Within 
Worlds,  by  Stella  Benson;  The  Desert  Road  to 
Turkestan,  by  Owen  Lattimore. 

Books  of  outdoor  life  and  sport  included :  John 
Tunis'  Sports,  Heroics,  and  Hysterics;  G.  S. 
Sandilands*  Atalanta,  or  the  Future  of  Sport; 
Lacoste  on  Tennis;  The  Perfect  Ship,  by  Weston 
Martyr;  Trails  of  the  Hunted,  by  James  L. 
Clark;  Claude  E.  Benson's  Mountaineering  Ye»- 
tures;  F.  R.  Burnham's  Scouting  on  Two  Con- 
tinents; the  anonymous  Memoirs  of  a  Fox- 
Hunting  Man,  supposed  to  be  by  Siegfried  Sas- 
soon;  and  The  Evolution  of  Trout  and  Trout- 
Fishing  in  America,  by  Charles  Z.  Southard. 

See  also  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

UTHTJAITIA.  One  of  the  new  states  formed 
out  of  the  territory  of  the  Russian  Empire  after 
the  War.  Capital,  Kovno,  although  the  Lithu- 
anians claim  Vilna  as  the  capital  of  their  coun- 
try. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  eastern  boundary 
of  the  country  was  defined  in  a  treaty  with 
Russia,  July  12,  1920;  on  the  north  the  bound- 
aries nearly  coincide  with  the  former  boundary 
between  Courland  and  Kovno;  on  the  south  they 
are  still  undetermined.  The  area,  based  on  1914 
figures,  is  31,652  square  miles;  population,  Jan. 
1?  1927,  2,254,668.  On  Feb.  16,  1923,  the  Council 
of  Ambassadors  transferred  the  Memel  district 
with  a  population  of  170,000  to  Lithuania.  Just 
a  month  later  they  gave  Vilna  to  Poland.  Lith- 
uania, however,  continued  to  claim  this  district 
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and  to  consider  Vilna  the  Lithuanian  capital. 
Important  cities  are  Kovno,  94,405 ;  Grodno, 
61,600;  Kernel,  36,041;  Suvalki,  31,600;  and 
Shavli,  21,878. 

EDUCATION.  In  1927  there  were  2320  primary 
schools  with  3281  teachers  and  122,000  pupils, 
and  120  secondary  schools  with  22,194  pupils. 
The  University  of  Kovno  which  was  opened  in 
1922  had  in  i.927,  258  professors  and  teachers 
and  over  4000  students. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  Lithuania  is  an  agricultural 
country  and  preponderantly  rural  in  character. 
The  resources  consist  chiefly  of  agricultural 
produce  and  timber.  The  acreage  and  production 
of  the  principal  crops  in  1927  were:  Wheat,  297,- 
000  acres,  5,273,000  bushels;  rye,  1,240,000  acres, 
21,188,000  bushels;  barley,  487,000  acres,  8,630,- 
000  bushels;  oats,  766,000  acres,  16,741,000 
bushels;  potatoes,  343,000  acres,  46,443,000 
bushels;  linseed  and  flax  combined,  208,000  acres, 
1,405,000  bushels  of  linseed  and  hempseed,  and 
74,956  pounds  of  flax  and  hemp.  In  1926  there 
were  1,396,000  cattle,  1,441,000  swine,  1,573,000 
sheep,  and  535,000  horses.  The  output  of  cut 
timber  in  1927  was  52,184,500  (cubic  feet);  the 
output  of  matches,  64,900,000  boxes.  There  were 
approximately  7300  industrial  enterprises,  of 
which  only  75  employed  50  or  more  workmen. 

COMMERCE.  Lithuania's  foreign  trade  was 
active  during  1927,  but  the  results  were  not  as 
satisfactory  as  in  the  previous  year,  though, 
market  conditions  for  certain  leading  items  such 
as  flax  and  lumber  improved.  Imports  during 
1927  increased  to  265,694,000  lits  from  240,760,- 
000  lits  in  1926,  and  exports  declined  from  253,- 
300,000  lits  in  1926  to  245,929,000  lits  in  1927. 
There  was  an  unfavorable  balance  for  the  year 
of  19,765,000  lits  as  against  an  export  surplus  of 
12,539,000  lits  in  1926.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  14,503,000  lits  in  1927  and 
exports  to  the  United  States  at  4,379,000  lits. 
Similar  figures  for  1926  were  1,622,000  lits  and 
2,083,000  lits,  respectively. 

FINANCE.  The  actual  receipts  for  the  1927 
budget  were  269,36.0,000  lits.  as  against  estimated 
revenues  of  242,245,000  lits;  the  actual  ex- 
penditures were  230,903,000  lits  as  against  es- 
timated expenditures  of  237,964,000  lits.  In  each 
case  the  actual  results  were  more  favorable  than 
the  estimated.  The  latest  available  complete 
statement  of  Lithuania's  debt  was  that  of  Jan. 
1,  1926,  when  it  totaled  90,251,000  lits. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  All  railways  in  Lithuania 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  State,  and  at  the 
close  of  1926  comprised  1954  kilometers  of  line. 
See  preceding  YEAR  BOOK. 

GOVERNMENT.  According  to  the  constitution  of 
May  26,  1928,  executive  power  is  in  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  elected  for  seven  years,  who  acts 
through  a  responsible  ministry;  and  legislative 
power  is  in  a  diet  elected  for 'five  years  by  uni- 
versal, equal,  direct,  and  secret  suffrage.  'Presi- 
dent in  1928,  Antanas  Smetona;  Prime  Minister, 
Prof.  Augustinas  Valdemaras. 

HrsTOEiT.  Contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  love 
feast  between  Lithuania  and  Poland  at  the  De- 
cember, 1927,  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations 
did  not  solve  the  thorny  problem  of  Vilna,  No 
sooner  had  the  delegates  arrived  home  than  the 
old  hatreds  flamed  forth  anew  and  Lithuania 
and  Poland  were  at  odds  again.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, that  the  Geneva  conferences  did  accomplish, 
probably,  was  the  fact  that  the  two  quarreling 
countries  were  virtually  told  to  settle  their  dis- 


pute without  recourse  to  war.  Relations  between 
the  two  countries  remained  strained  throughout 
the  entire  year,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
warning  of  the  western  powers,  they  might  have 
broken  altogether.  For  an  account  of  the  rise  of 
the  Vilna  question,  consult  preceding  YEAR 
BOOKS. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  two  coun- 
tries held  in  Germany  in  April,  accomplished 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  but  at  least 
left  a  chance  for  future  negotiations.  One  thing 
which  held  up  the  disputants  was  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  Lithuania  for  an  indemnity  of  $10,- 
000,000  for  damages  because  of  the  occupation 
of  Vilna  by  Poland.  When  Poland  suggested 
•  counter  claims,  the  meetings  were  called  off,  and 
the  Lithuanian  press  and  politicians  gayly  spoke 
of  going  to  war  to  retrieve  the  lost  city,  which 
was  declared  to  be  the  capital  of  the  country  in 
the  new  constitution  proclaimed  on  May  26. 'The 
Lithuanian  premier  declared  publicly  that  he  had 
been  promised  the  support  of  Soviet  Russia  in 
case  of  war  with  Poland.  Whether  this  was  true 
or  just  to  frighten  Poland  no  one  can  tell  because 
the  premier's  statement  was  vigorously  denied  at 
Moscow. 

The  year  came  to  a  close  with  the  Vilna  prob- 
lem much  further  away  from  settlement  than  it 
had  ever  been  before,  Lithuania  refusing  to  carry 
on  the  normal  economic  relations  with  Poland. 

UVEB  DIET  IN"  AK-ffiMIA.  See  FOOD  AND 
NUTRITION. 

LIVESTOCK.  The  year  1928  was  unusually 
favorable  for  practically  all  branches  of  the  live- 
stock industry  in  the  United  States,  particularly 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  numbers  of  cattle  on 
farms  showed  a  steady  decrease  from  the  high 
point  in  1918  to  a  low  point  in  1928,  when  the 
estimate  was  given  as  55,696,000,  a  decrease  of 
approximately  22  per  cent  in  this  period.  The 
number  of  sheep  was  on  the  increase,  but  prices 
were  well  maintained.  Hogs  showed  a  distinct  im- 
provement after  reaching  a  low  point  in  the  cycle 
of  prices  early  in  the  year,  and  indications  are 
for  a  more  favorable  season  next  year.  Range 
conditions  were  not  unfavorable,  and  all  sections 
were  free  from  serious  droughts.  Feed  supplies 
were  better  than  average.  These  conditions  all  in- 
dicated a  better  stabilized  industry  than  had 
existed  at  any  time  since  the  War. 

The  decrease  in  the  supply  of  beef  was  re- 
flected in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beef, 
which,  estimated  from  the  total  slaughter  under 
Federal  supervision,  was  maintained  quite  uni- 
formly from  month  to  mo&th  at  about  0.4  pounds 
less  than  the  consumption  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1927.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
similar  increase  in  the  ner  capita  consumption 
of  pork,  the  price  of  which  was  relatively  low. 
The  total  meat  production,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  for  the  numbers  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered and  the  weights  of  the  dressed  meats  killed 
under  Federal  Inspection  during  1927  and  1928, 
together  with  the  three-year  average  for  1925, 
1926,  and  1927,  indicates  that  the  total  available 
supply  of  meat  was  quite  comparable  in  the  two 
years,  the  decrease  of  approximately  400,000,000 
pounds  of  beef  being  offset  by  a  like  increase  in 
pork. 

The  pig  survey  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  of  June  1,  1929,  indicated 
a  decrease  of  about  4,000,000  in  the  pigs  farrowed 
in  the  spring  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
and  the  numbers  of  sows  to  be  bred  for  fall  far- 
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MEAT  SLAUGHTERED  AND  STORED  UNDER  FEDERAL    INSPECTION   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES   IN 
1928,  WITH  COMPARISONS 

Number  slaughtered: 
1928      

Cattle 
8,467,308 

Calves 

4,679,922 
4,875,907 
5,127,019 

461,951,557 
492,562,528 
521,311,554 

Hogs 

49,795,408 
43,633,460 
42,437,512 

8,579,288,117 
7,730,761,143 
7,442,001,7-56 

883,641,000  ° 
772,788,000  « 
724,353,000  ff 

Shftfp  and 
Lambs 

13,488,171 
12,883,039 
12,614,970 

522,549,279 
501,745,612 
489,983,298 

3,148,000 
2,625,000 
2,326,000 

1927      

9,520,104 

9,851,096 

Total  dressed  -weight  of  slaughtered  animals: 
1928  —  Ibs  

4,265,056,261 

1927.  —  Ibs     

4,784,563,209 

3-year  average  a  —  Ibs  

4,983,140,146 

In  storage  on  December  31: 
1928  —  Ibs       ...                 ....             ... 

53,796,000  & 

1927  —  ibs  

59,065,000  d 

3-year   average  °  —  Ibs     .    

67,859,000  f 

a  Average  for  1925,   1926,  and  1927. 

&    36,357,000  Ibs.  fresh,   and  17,439,000  Ibs.  cured  beef. 

c  203,558,000  Ibs.  fresh,    539,396,000  Ibs.   cured  pork,  and  140,687,000  Ibs.  lard. 

a    37,767,000  Ibs.  fresh,  and  21,298,000  Ibs.  cured  beef. 

«  160,799,000  Ibs.  fresh,  509,063,000  Ibs.  cured  pork,  and  102,926,000  Ibs.  lard. 

f    44,048,000  Ibs.  fresh,  and  23,811,000  Ibs.  cured  beef. 

9  132,437,000  Ibs.  fresh,  489,975,000  Ibs.  cured  pork,  and  101,941,000  Ibs.  lard. 


rowing  also  indicated  some  reduction.  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  increased  pork  production 
would  have  suffered  more  heavily  from  lowered 
prices  had  the  beef  situation  not  been  so  acute. 
There  were  heavy  slaughterings  of  pork  in  prac- 
tically all  the  European  countries  and  there  was 
indication  of  increased  future  production  of  hacon 
in  Russia.  Indications  in  Europe  were  for  a  low- 
ered production  of  pork  for  1929  because  of  the 
reduced  number  of  hogs  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
resulting  from  the  heavy  slaughtering.  Potential 
hog  production  was  reduced  about  10  per  cent  in 
Denmark,  5  per  cent  in  England,  2  per  cent  in 
Germany,  and  20  per  cent  in  The  Netherlands,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  European 
demand,  particularly  for  lard,  therefore  would 
probably  increase  during  the  coming  year.  With 
the  existing  prices  of  feed,  a  more  favorable  out- 
look for  pork  production  in  the  United  States  was 
indicated. 

The  numbers  of  sheep  have  been  on  the  increase 
since  the  low  point  in  1922,  but  the  demand  for 
breeding  stock  and  meat  animals  had  also  in- 
creased though  at  a  slower  rate.  With  the  depres- 
sion in  cattle,  many  cattlemen  switched  to  sheep 
and  it  was  possible  that  switching  back  might 
result  in  a  lack  of  demand  for  animals  for  restock- 
ing purposes.  Drought  conditions  in  Australia, 
however,  affected  the  principal  wool-growing 
areas  and  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
with  lambing.  Favorable  prospects  were  pre- 
dicted for  the  South  American  countries,  and 
climatic  conditions  were  favorable  in  South 
Africa. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  and  relatively  high  beef 
prices,  the  imports  of  the  United  States  of  beef 
and  veal  were  heavier  than  at  any  time  since 
1916.  Over  52,000,000  pounds  were  imported  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  1928,  as  compared  with 
32,000,000  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1927.  Approximately  38,000,000  pounds  of  this 
beef  came  from  Canada,  and  8,000,000  pounds 
from  New  Zealand,  with  2,000,000  pounds  coming 
from  Australia. 

Keports  indicated  that  the  number  of  beef  cattle 
in  Argentina  declined  and  slaughter  was  less  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  1928  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1927 ;  likewise  the  numbers  of  cattle 
in  Australia  were  also,  reduced,  the  exports  being 
about  equal  to  those  of  tfee  preceding  year,  which 
were  little  more  than  lialf  the  beef  experts  for 
1926.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  production: of  feeef 
cattle  is  recovering  in  Bfe>|»e®ii  countries  and  the 
demand  for  imported  beef  is  mot  so  great. 


Conditions  in  the  poultry  industry  were  more 
favorable  than  in  1927;  the  prices  for  both  poul- 
try and  eggs  averaged  higher  in  1928.  The  higher 
prices  were  reflected  in  increased  imports  of 
frozen  and  dried  eggs,  which,  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  1927,  amounted  to  approximately 
3,600,000  pounds,  and  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1928,  amounted  to  12,800,000  pounds.  It 
was  reported  that  a  total  of  5000  short  tons  of 
frozen  and  dried  eggs  were  shipped  from  China 
to  the  United  States,  while  but  1250  short  tons 
were  imported  from  this  source  in  1927. 

RESEARCH.  For  a  number  of  years  there  had 
been  considerable  interest,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  also  in  several  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly Australia  and  Canada,  in  the  study  of 
factors  affecting  the  grade  and  quality  of  meat. 
During  the  past  year  20  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations  were  cooperating  with  several 
bureaus  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  studying  the  effects  of  breed,  age, 
sex,  grade,  grass  versus  grain  feeding,  various 
types  of  feed,  and  other  factors,  on  the  quality 
and  palatability  of  meat.  Approximately  850  ex- 
perimental cattle,  and  700  lambs  were  fed  in  these 
tests,  the  animals  in  most  cases  being  graded 
prior  to  the  experiment  with  subsequent  grading 
on  the  hoof,  and  records  of  the  slaughter  data, 
carcass  grades,  toughness  of  particular  cuts,  and 
final  tests  of  the  palatability  of  the  cooked  meat 
by  experienced  committees.  Over  1200  hogs  were 
employed  in  the  studies  of  the  soft-pork  problem. 

Australia  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
quality  of  frozen  meats,  and  considerable  money 
was  expended  by  the  Research  Council  in  efforts 
to  place  a  better  product  upon  the  English 
market.  Canada  and  several  States  along  the 
Canadian  border  were  particularly  interested  in 
studies  of  the  relation  of  type  and  breed  of 
swine,  as  well  as  different  methods  of  feeding,  to 
the  production  of  Wiltshire  and  Cumberland 
sides,  and  the  desirability  of  these  products  when 
shipped  to  the  English  market,  especially  with 
reference  to  their  ability  to  compete  with  cured 
pork  from  Denmark. 

In  line  with  the  interest  in  the  quality  of  meat, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
considerably  extended  its  grading  and  stamping 
service  for  meat  products,  including  practically 
all  the  better  cuts  in  commercial  plants  request- 
ing tbat.tfiok  service  be  granted. 

Fundamental  research  in  nutrition  showed  an 
increasing  tendency  toward  refinement  in  tech- 
nique «d  measurements.  The  respiration  calo- 
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riraeter  at  tlie  Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Experiment  Station  has 
long  been  recognized  as  outstanding  equipment. 
Several  of  the  other  State  experiment  stations  in- 
stalled respiration  chambers  for  the  larger  ani- 
mals, without  calorimeter  control,  particularly 
at  New  Hampshire,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  An 
indication  of  the  delicacy  of  the  respiration 
calorimeter  at  Pennsylvania  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  any  change  in  position  of  a  fasting  animal 
results  "in  a  disturbance  in  the  carbon  dioxide 
given  off  for  a  period  of  over  one  hour  after  the 
movement  occurs.  Further  than  this,  an  animal 
while  standing  has  been  found  to  require 
definitely  more  energy  than  the  same  animal 
would  require  when  lying  down.  Recent  work  with 
the  respiration  chamber  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Station  indicated  that  steers  might  be  carried 
for  three  or  four  months  on  extremely  low  ra- 
tions without  affecting  their  health  or  ability 
to  reach  market  condition  on  subsequent  liberal 
feed,  demonstrating  an  ability  to  slow  down  or 
accelerate  vital  activities  in  accordance  with  the 
available  food  supply. 

During  the  year  1928  several  new  journals  for 
the  publication  of  results  of  experimental  work  in 
animal  husbandry  appeared,  or  attention  was 
called  to  their  proposed  appearance,  as  follows: 
Journal  of  Nutrition,  International  Review  of 
Poultry  Science,  Journal  of  Animal  Breeding,  and 
Journal  of  the  Central  Bureau  for  Animal  Hus- 
bandry and  Dairying  in  India. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL.  The  more  important 
changes  in  personnel  during  the  year  included 
the  retirement  on  July  1,  of  H.  H.  Wing,  profes- 
sor of  animal  husbandry,  at  Cornell  University 
for  40  years.  Professor  Wing  was  succeeded  by 
F.  B.  Morrison,  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  Prof.  F.  G. 
King  was  appointed  head  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department  at  Purdue  University,  to 
succeed  Prof.  J.  H.  Skinner,  who  was  made  di- 
rector of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Paul  Gerlaugh,  extension  specialist  in 
animal  husbandry,  at  Ohio  State  University,  was 
appointed  head  of  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment, of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Wooster.  Will  C.  Barnes,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a  popular  writer 
on  range  and  livestock  problems,  retired  from  the 
Department  service  July  1.  M.  G-.  Snell,  of  Iowa 
State  University,  was  appointed  assistant  profes- 
sor of  animal  husbandry  at  Louisiana  University, 
to  succeed  Prof.  E.  L.  Jordan,  who  resigned.  Dr. 
L.  C.  Dunn,  geneticist  in  poultry  husbandry,  at 
the  Connecticut  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  accepted  a  position  as  professor  of 
zoology  at  Columbia  University,  on  September  1. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Walter  Landauer,  of  the 
same  station.  Prof,  T.  B.  Charles,  of  the  poultry 
husbandry  department  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  Experiment  Station,  was  appointed 
professor  of  poultry  husbandry  at  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  College.  He  was  succeeded  by  Prof. 
E.  M.  Funk,  from  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Qordan  H.  True,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  California  since  1913,  died 
on  June  5.  He  was  widely  known  for  his  work  in 
animal  husbandry  and  was  selected  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Animal  Production  for  distin- 
guished honor,  at  its  annual  dinner  in  1927.  Prof. 
C.  R.  Nobles,  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  died  August  13. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.    Among   the    more    important 


recent  livestock  publications  are  A.  W.  Sampson, 
Livestock  Husbandry  on  Range  and  Pasture 
(New  York,  1928) ;  I.  C.  Kronacher,  Allgemeine 
Tierzucht  (Berlin,  1928,  3d.  ed.,  rev.);  R.  A. 
Clemen,  By-products  in  the  Packing  Industry 
(Chicago,  1927)  ;  J.  E.  Platt,  The  Thoroughbred 
Race  Horse:  Its  Breeding  and  Early  Manage- 
ment (London,  1927) ;  C.  E.  Cowley,  Classing  the 
Clip;  A  handbook  on  wool  classing  (Sydney, 
1928)  ;  W.  Zorn,  Schweinezucht  (Stuttgart, 
1927)  ;  L.  M.  Hurd}  Practical  Poultry  Farming 
(New  York,  1928)  ;  J.  H.  Crum,  The  Crumazone 
Method  of  Intensive  Poultry  Culture  for  the  Com- 
mercial Farm  (New  York,  1928);  H.  F.  Carter, 
A  Manual  of  Management  for  Duck  Keepers 
(Fair  Oak,  Hants,  Eng.  1928)  ;  F.  G.  Ashbrook, 
Fur  Farming  for  Profit  (New  York,  1928). 

LIVING-,  COST  OF.  See  STATISTICS. 

LI  YTJAN-IITJNG-,  le  y5o-an-hung.  Chinese 
statesman,  died  at  Tientsin,  China,  June  3.  He 
was  born  in  the  Province  of  Hup  eh  in  1864.  He 
was  trained  originally  as  a  naval  officer,  and  took 
part  in  the  war  wi'th  Japan,  1894-95.  Later 
he  was  transferred  to  the  army  and,  having  stud- 
ied military  science  in  Japan,  took  part  in  the 
modernization  of  the  Chinese  forces.  When  the 
great  revolution  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 

1911,  Li  Yuan-hung  was  opposed  at  first  to  the 
change,  but  soon  became   convinced   of   its   de- 
sirability, and  joined  the  Sun  Yat-sen  movement. 
He  was  "successful  as  a  military  leader  against 
the  Manchus,  and  also  displayed  skill  as  a  diplo- 
mat. When  the  Manchus  were  deposed,  Feb.  7, 

1912,  he  had  been  elected  to  the  vice  presidency 
of  the  new  Chinese  Republic  and  he  remained 
in  that  office  until  the  death  of  Yuan  Shih-kai, 
who  had  been  elected  President  in  1913,  elevated 
him  to  the  Presidency.  Under  Li  Yuan-hung  the 
Parliament    was    restored,    having    been    sup- 
pressed by  Yuan  Shih-kai,  and  resumed  its  work 
of  framing  a  constitution  for  China.  In  March, 
1917,  China  broke  off  relations  with  Germany. 
A  dispute  between  Li  Yuan-hung  and  his  Prime 
Minister,  Tuan  Chih-jui,  over  the  questions  of 
the     constitution     and     the     method     of     de- 
claring   war    on    Germany    brought    about    the 
Manchu  coup  of  General  Chang-hsun,  which  re- 
stored the  old  regime  for  twelve  days,  Li  Yuan- 
hung   losing   the   Presidency.   Thereafter,   until 
June,  1922,  he  remained  in  retirement;  in  that 
month,  when  the  war  of  the  generals  was  devas- 
tating China,  President  Hsu  Shih-chang  retired 
and  was  succeeded  by  Li  Yuan-hung,  with  the 
support  of  the  members  of  the  old  Republican 
party,  backed  by  General  Wu.  He  was  opposed  by 
Sun  Yat-sen,  head  of  the  Cantonese  Government, 
and  only  retained  the  Presidency  until  June  13, 
1923,  when,  under  pressure  by  the  militarists, 
he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Peking  to  Tien- 
tsin. Thereafter  he  lived  in  retirement  in  the 
British  concession  at  Tientsin. 

LOAN  EXHIBITIONS.  See  ABT  EXHIBI- 
TIONS. 

LOANS.  See  BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

LOAN  SHARKS.  See  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDA- 
TION. 

LOEWENSTEIN,  ALFRED.  Belgian  financier, 
died  while  crossing  the  English  Channel  in  an 
airplane,  July  4,  by  a  fall  from  the  plane.  His 
body  was  found  floating  in  the  Channel  several 
days  later.  There  was  considerable  controversy 
over  the  cause  of  the  fall  as  it  was  attributed 
to  both  accident  and  design,  and  suicide  was 
mentioned.  Captain  Loewenstein  was  a  spectacu- 
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lar  figure  in  the  world  of  finance,  and  was  some- 
times called  a  rival  of  Sir  Basil  Zaharoff  for  the 
title  of  "The  Mystery  Man  of  Europe."  He  was 
born  in  1879  and  began  his  financial  operations 
in  a  small  way  at  Brussels,  on  the  stock  ex- 
change of  that  city.  He  was  active  before  the 
World  War,  in  the  promotion  of  companies  and 
the  sale  of  securities,  but  did  not  acquire  an  in- 
ternational reputation  until  after  the  close  of  the 
fighting.  He  obtained  his  military  title  by  serv- 
ice in  the  Belgian  Army,  and  his  contributions 
to  the  Allied  cause  won  for  him  a  Companionship 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  Great  Britain.  Cap- 
tain Loewenstein's  interests  were  numerous, 
varied,  and  large,  but  his  principal  activities 
were  in  the  fields  of  hydro-electric  development 
and  artificial  silk,  in  which  he  was  a  prominent 
and  world-wide  figure.  A  short  time  before  his 
death  he  was  credited  with  a  grandiose  scheme 
to  gain  control  of  the  Bank  of  Brussels,  but  his 
plans  were  frustrated.  His  fortune  was  very 
great.  He  offered  to  lend  $10,000,000  to  Belgium 
to  assist  in  the  financial  stabilization  of  that  coun- 
try and  also  made  a  similar  offer  to  the  French 
Government.  These  offers  brought  forth  many 
inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  the  man  who  had 
made  them.  His  ostentatious  manner  of  life,  in- 
cluding the  maintenance  of  airplanes  at  various 
points  in  Europe  to  enable  him  to  travel  most 
quickly  from  one  country  to  another,  was  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  newspaper  comment.  This 
was  especially  marked  when  he  visited  the 
United  States' in  the  Spring  of  1928. 

LOG-IC.  See  PHILOSOPHY. 

LORE3STTZ,  lo'rents,  HENDRIK  ANTOON.  Dutch 
physicist  and  co-winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
physics  in  1902,  died  at  Haarlem,  February  4.  He 
was  born  at  Arnheim,  July  18,  1853,  and,  having 
been  graduated  from  the  University  of  Leyden  in 
1876,  he  returned  two  years  later  as  professor 
of  theoretical  physics,  extending  the  researches 
of  James  Clerk-Maxwell's  on  the  relation  be- 
tween light  and  electricity.  Lorentz  advanced  the 
electron  theory  that  magnetism  and  light  are 
the  result  of  the  interaction  of  electric  charges 
which  form  the  ultimate  connection  between 
ether  and  ponderable  matter.  His  work  in  elec- 
tro-dynamics, which  was  done  approximately  be- 
tween 1895-1902,  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
modern  theory  of  relativity,  and  Albert  Einstein 
was,  at  one  time,  his  pupil.  Lorentz  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  study  of  thermo-dynamics,  radiation, 
and  theory  of  gases.  Lorentz  tried  to  encourage 
cooperation  between  scientists  in  different  coun- 
tries and  he  frequently  was  the  leader  at  various 
conferences  of  physicists  in  Europe,  being  espe- 
cially fitted  for  such  a  position  by  his  rapid 
grasp  and  clear  exposition  of  points  under  dis- 
cussion. He  spoke  several  languages  and  often 
lectured  at  foreign  universities,  including  Co- 
lumbia, in  New  York  City,  in  1906,  at  the  College 
cle  France  in  1912  and  1913,  and  at  several  uni- 
versities in  England  where  he  acted  as  one  of 
the  exchange  professors  of  the  Angld-Batavian 
Society  in  1923.  He  attended  the  International 
Kesearch  Council  in  1919  and  was  the  second 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Intellectual  Co- 
operation of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  shared 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  physics  with  his  pupil,  Zee- 
man,  in  1902,  and,  in  1905,  lie  Wa&  made  foreign 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
receiving  the  Rumford  Medal  three  years  later. 
He  was  given  also  the  Soeie1iy*s  Copley  MedlaTSn 
1918,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  D:Se.  from  "the 


University  of  Cambridge  in  1923.  He  was  made 
a  foreign  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  United  States  in  1906.  Besides 
numerous  important  articles  on  the  development 
of  physics  and  contributions  to  journals  of  learn- 
ed societies,  Lorentz  wrote:  La  Theorie  electro- 
magnetique  de  Maxwell  (1892)  ;  Versuch  einer 
Theorie  der  elecktrischen  un4  optischen  Urschein- 
ungen  in  bewegten  Kdrpern  (1895)  ;  A  Textbook 
of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (1882)  ;  A 
Textbook  of  Physics  (1888-90);  Zichtbare  en 
onzichtbare  bewegingen  (1901);  Abhandlungen 
iiber  theoretische  Physik  (1907);  and  The 
Theory  of  Electrons  (1909). 

LOS  ANGELES  ELOOD  CONTBOL.  See 
DAMS. 

LOITISIA1TA.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  1,798,509.  The  estimated 
population  011  July  1,  1928,  was  1,950,000.  The 
capital  is  Baton  Rouge. 

AGKICULTUEB.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops,  in  1927  and  1928. 


Crop             Tear 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Cotton          1928 

1,985,000 

685,000  « 

$61,308,000 

1927 

1,542,000 

548,000  « 

52,608,000 

Bice              1928 

484,000 

18,392,000 

16,553,000 

1927 

500,000 

20,000,000 

17,400,000 

Corn              1928 

1,242,000 

21,114,000 

19,847,000 

1927 

1,161,000 

20,318,000 

18,286,000 

Potatoes       1928 

41,000 

2,870,000 

2,870,000 

1927 

41,000 

2,665,000 

4,397,000 

Sweet 

potatoes   1928 

74,000 

6,660,000 

5,661,000 

1927 

99,000 

9,702,000 

6,791,000 

Hay               1928 

315,000 

449,000  & 

6,354,000 

1927 

296,000 

374,000  & 

5,097,000 

Sugar  cane  1928 

73,000 

2,244,000  & 

1927 

73,000 

962,000  & 

tt  bales,  *tons. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  Petroleum,  which  made 
up  more  than  half  the  State's  total  mineral 
production  of  1926,  yielded  21,061,000  barrels  in 
1927,  as  against  23,201,000  in  1926;  the  product 
was  valued,  for  1927,  at  $38,700,000  (estimated) 
and,  for  1926,  at  $38,200,000.  Natural  gas  pro- 
duced was,  in  quantity,  157,423,000  M  cubic  feet 
in  1926,  the  year  of  latest  record,  and  in  1925, 
152,620,000  M;  in  value,  $8,768,000  for  1926 
and  for  1925,  $8,125,000.  Gasoline  was  derived 
from  natural  gas  to  the  quantity  of  43,557,000 
gallons  in  1926,  and  the  product  in  1927  was 
higher,  being  46,200,000  gallons;  by  value,  it  was, 
for  1926,  $3,692,000;  for  1927,  $2,472,000.  Sul- 
phur is  produced  in  the  State  from  one  impor- 
tant mine,  but  this  mine  was  shut  down  in  1924, 
thereafter  shipping  from  stock  on  hand.  The  salt 
output  of  the  State  was  520,400  short  tons  in 
1926  and  500,350  in  1925;  in  value,  $2,457,875 
for  1926,  and  for  1925,  $2,218,265.  Sand  and 
gravel  produced  in  1926  had  a  value  of  $1,784,- 
315.  The  total  value  of  the  State's  mineral  pro- 
duction in  1926  was  $62,203,543;  in  1925  it  was 
$60,503,891. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
Dec.  -31,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commeree,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $19,663,- 
230  (of  which  $5,420, 5S8  was  aid  for  local  edu- 
cation) ;  for  conctacting  public  service  enter- 
prises, $58,382;  for  interest  on  debt,  $723,400; 
for  permanent  improvements,  $8,981,123:  total, 
$29,426,135  (of  which  $10,812,821  was  for  high- 
ways, $3,469,605  being  for  maintenance  and 
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$7,343,216  for  construction).  Revenue  was  $28,- 
126,095.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  35.9  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  services  of  State  officers,  4.4  per  cent; 
license  sales,  including  severance  tax,  tobacco  tax, 
and  gasoline  tax,  41.5  per  cent.  Assessed  valua- 
tion of  property  was  $1,724,954,042;  State  taxa- 
tion thereon,  $9,918,486.  }sTet  funded  State  debt 
on  Dec.  31,  1927,  was  $16,459,287.  Of  outstanding 
debt  $2,498,000  was  for  highways. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  4789.91.  There  were  built  in  1928,  32  miles 
of  additional  second  track. 

EDUCATION.  A  movement  to  render  the  omce  ot 
parish  superintendent  elective  by  popular  vote 
was  defeated  in  the  State  Legislature.  For  the 
academic  vear  1927-28  the  school-age  population 
of  the  State  was  placed  at  394,456  white,  255,740 
colored.  There  were  registered  in  the  public 
schools  269,648  white  and  145,833  colored  pupils. 
Of  these,  226,533  whites  and  141,263  colored  were 
in  the  elementary  schools;  in  the  high  schools 
were  43,115  whites  and  4570  colored.  Expendi- 
tures for  education  was  $16,175,601.46,  exclusive 
of  outlay.  Salaries  of  teachers  averaged :  white, 
$971-20 ;"  colored,  $303.88. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  A  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  in  1928  exercised 
supervision  over  State  institutions,  without 
wielding  administrative  powers.  It  was  composed 
of  six  members,  with  the  Governor  as  chairman 
ex-officio.  The  chief  charitable  and  penal  institu- 
tions were:  Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans; 
Charity  Hospital,  Shreveport;  Central  Louisiana 
Hospital  (insane),  Pineville;  East  Louisiana 
Hospital,  Jackson;  State  Colony  and  Training 
School  for  Feeble-Minded,  Alexandria;  State 
School  for  Deaf,  Baton  Rouge;  State  School 
for  Blind,  Baton  Rouge;  State  School  for 
Blind  Negroes,  Baton  Bouge;  Soldiers'  Home  of 
Louisiana,  Ne_w  Orleans;  State  Penitentiary, 
Baton  Rouge;  Louisiana  (correctional)  Training 
Institute,  Monroe.  The  State  Penitentiary  had 
1743  prisoners  on  Jan.  1,  1928;  the  mental  pa- 
tients in  State  hospitals  numbered  3673;  the 
inmates  of  the  State  Colony  and  Training  School, 
the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epilep- 
tics, numbered  256. 

LEGISLATION.  The  State  legislature  met  an 
regular  session  May  14,  and  adjourned  July  12. 
It  passed  resolutions  embodying  19  amendments 
to  the  State  Constitution,  subject  to  popular 
approval  at  the  November  election.  Chief  among 
these  were  the  provision  of  a  $30,000,000  bond 
issue  for  the  cost  of  paving  main  highways, 
with  an  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  to  meet^  re- 
sulting charges;  the  authorization  of  the  High- 
way Commission  to  construct  toll  bridges  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  collections ;  authorization  to  levee 
beards  to  lay  a,  quarter-mill  tax  to  pay  for  prop- 
erty, land,  and  highways  to  be  destroyed  for  the 
purpose  of  levee  sites,  thus  furnishing  coopera- 
tion in  the  Federal  scheme  of  flood  relief;  em- 
powering the  Legislature  to  organize  navigation 
and  river  improvement  districts,  with  resources 
to  be  obtained  from  a  one-mill  tax  for  ten  years; 
authorizing  the  levee  board  of  the  Parish  of 
New  Orleans  to  issue  $15,000,000  of  bonds  for 
completing  Lake  Pomtchartrain  improvements; 
permitting  judges  on  reaching  the  retirement 
age  to  serve  until  the  next  subsequent  congres- 
sional election,  in  order  to  end  the  need  of  special 
elections  to  fill  thek  places. 


An  act  was  passed  to  end  the  term  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  board  of  health,  Dr.  Oscar  Dow- 
ling,  and  to  enable  the  governor  to  name  his  suc- 
cessor for  a  term  of  four  years ;  and  the  disposal 
of  about  $500,000  a  year  of  funds  was  removed 
from  the  hands  of  this  board.  The  State  tobacco 
tax  was  repealed.  A  bill  providing  for  work  to 
eradicate  the  cattle  tick  was  enacted.  There  was 
passed  an  act  to  license  makers  of  small  personal 
loans  in  amounts  of  less  than  $150  and  to  restrict 
interest  on  such  loans  to  a  maximum  of  3%  per 
cent  a  month.  Provision  was  made  for  State  pur- 
chase of  textbooks  for  pupils  in  public  and 
private  schools.  A  code  of  criminal  procedure, 
the  first  recodification  of  the  State  criminal  law 
since  1805,  eliminating  many  antiquated  provi- 
sions and  designed  to  provide  speedier  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  was  adopted.  The  Legislature 
passed  a  measure  designed  to  put  the  severance 
taxes  of  the  State  on  a  quantity  basis.  A  malt 
tax  of  10  cents  a  can  was  enacted,  and  an  act 
for  arbitrating  business  disputes  was  passed. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHEB  EVENTS.  At  the  State 
primary  elections  of  January  17,  Huey  P.  Long 
was  elected  Democratic  candidate  and  was  duly 
elected  Governor.  He  was  inaugurated  May  21, 
and  sponsored  policies  wliich  were  reflected  in 
chief  part  in  the  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
The  State  supreme  court,  in  a  decision  of  March 
12,  upheld  the  administration  of  Conservation 
Commissioner  Irion,  and  reversed  a  lower  court 
decision  of  1927  removing  Mm  from  office.  Pen- 
alties imposed  specifically  on  second  offenders 
against  the  criminal  law,  by  a  decision  of  the 
State  supreme  court  rendered  January  18,  could 
be  enforced  only  where  the  offender  had  re- 
peated his  violation  of  the  statute  that  had  been 
broken  in  the  first  instance.  Work  on  the  super- 
structures of  the  Chef  Menteur  and  Kigolets 
bridges,  being  built  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  highway  commission,  started  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  The  Fuqua  Memorial  Hospital, 
a  part  of  the  Central  Louisiana  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Pineville,  was  opened  May  9.  The  In- 
traeoastal  Canal  Association  worked  to  obtain 
rights  of  way  for  a  projected  waterway  in  the 
area  between  the  courses  of  the  Calcasieu  and 
Mermenteau  rivers,  some  $7,000,000  having  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  in  1927  for  intracoast- 
al  canal  work  in  Louisiana.  The  State  depart- 
ment of  conservation,  jointly  with  a  fur  com- 
pany, engaged  in  the  capture  of  muskrats  and 
their  release  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  muskrat  lands  in  St.  Bernard  and 
Plaquemines  parishes  that  had  been  flooded  out 
by  the  opening  of  the  Caernarvon  crevasse  in 
1927. 

New  Orleans  became  the  terminus  of  an  air 
mail  line  from  Hew  York  via  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States  on  May  1.  Efforts  of  outside  inter- 
ests to  obtain  a  franchise  to  introduce  natural 
gas  into  the  city  led  to  a  contest  between  these 
and  the  existing  interests  providing  artificial  gas. 

ELECTION.  Of  the  Southern  Democratic  States, 
Louisiana  was  one  of  those  in  which  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  Hoover-Smith  presidential  campaign 
had  least  effect.  The  State  not  only  remained 
in  the  Democratic  column,  its  abiding  place  in 
every  presidential  year  subsequent  to  1876,  but 
gave  the  Democratic  National  ticket  a  majority 
not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  Democratic 
ticket  of  1924.  The  1928  vote  for  President  was: 
Smith  (Dem.),  164,655;  Hoover  (Rep.),  51,160. 
The  entire  delegation  of  the  State  in  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  all  Democratic.,  was  reflected. 
The  proposal  for  an  amendment  of  the  gasoline 
tax  law,  relating  to  an  issue  of  $30,000,000  of 
highway  bonds  of  the  State,  was  reported  to  have 
been  carried. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Huey  P.  Long;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor  Panl  N.  Cyrf  Secretary  of  State, 
J.  J.  Bailey;  Treasurer,  H.  B.  Conner;  Auditor, 
"L.  B.  Bayard,  Jr.;  Attorney-General,  Percy 
Saint;  Superintendent  of  Education,  T.  H.  Har- 
ris. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court:  Charles  A.  O'Neill, 
Chief  Justice;  Associate  Justices;  Ben  C.  Daw- 
kins,  Winston  Overton,  John  St.  Paul,  Wynne 
G.  Rogers,  John  R.  Land,  H.  F.  Brunot. 

LOUVAIiN"  LIBRARY.  See  BELGIUM,  under 
History. 

LUGANO  CONFERENCE.  See  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS. 

LUMBERING.  See  FORESTRY. 

LU3VCMIS,  CHARLES  FLETCHER.  American  au- 
thor, and  archaeologist,  died  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  November  25.  Born  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Mar.  1, 
1859,  he  attended  Harvard  with  the  class  of  1881. 
He  edited  a  newspaper  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  1882-84, 
and  then  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  walking  the 
3507  miles  for  pleasure.  After  working  as  city 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  1885-87,  his 
health  failed,  and  he  lost  his  eyesight.  In  order 
to  recuperate,  he  lived  in  New  Mexico  for  five 
years,  studying  the  Indian  languages,  and  cus- 
toms, and  the  archaeology  of  the  country.  He 
traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  Central  and  South  America,  mostly  on  foot 
and  on  horseback.  Returning  to  Los  Angeles,  he 
founded  the  Out  West  Magazine,  in  1894,  in  place 
of  The  Land  of  Sunshine  on  which  he  had  for- 
merly worked.  He  edited  that  periodical  until 
1009,  also  being  librarian  of  the  Los  Angeles 
public  library,  from  June  1,  1905,  until  Apr.  1, 
1910,  Mr.  Lummis  was  active  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians.  Besides  aiding  in  the 
foundation  of,  the  Southwest  Society  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  1903,  and 
serving  as  its  secretary,  he  assisted  in  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Institute,  1906.  He  was  also  in- 
strumental in  founding  the  Southwest  Museum,  in 
1907,  with  its  "Lummis  Carocal  Tower,"  to  winch 
he  presented  a  valuable  library,  and  Spanish- 
American  collection.  He  was  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Spain,  and  of 
the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  History,  and  he 
was  knighted  in  1915  by  the  King  of  Spain  for  his 
historical  researches.  He  belonged  to  the  Ameri- 
can National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  as 
well  as  to  numerous  other  scientific  and  literary 
societies.  Among  his  most  important  books  are 
the  following:  A  New  Mexico  David  (1891);  A 
Tramp  Across  the  Continent  (1892)  ;  The  Span- 
ish Pioneers  (1894)  ;  The  Man  Who  Married  the 
Moon,  and  Other  Pueblo  Indian  Folk  Stories 
(1894)  ;  The  GoJd  Fish  of  Grand  Chimti  (1896)  ; 
The  Enchanted  Burro  (1897)  ;  The  Awakening  of 
a  Nation  (1898)  ;  My  Friend  Will  (1911)  ;  Span- 
ish Son  as  of  Old  California  (1923,  2d  book, 
1928)  ;  and  Mesa,  Canon  and  Pueblo  (1925). 

LUTHER,  FIA VET,  SWEETEN.  American  educa- 
tor, died  at  Pasadena,  Calif.,  January  4.  He  was 
born  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Mar.  26,  1850,  and  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  1870.  For  two  years  he  taught: at  West  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  in  tli6  meantime  being  ordained  a  deacon 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  'Church*  From  1S76 
to  1881  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  ai  Ra- 


cine College.  He  then  taught  at  Garnbier,  Ohio, 
1881—82,  and  held  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
Kenyon  College,  1882-83,  before  going  to  Trinity 
College  as  Seabury  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  From*1904  until  1919,  when  he  retir- 
ed, he  was  president  of  the  College.  He  was  also 
interested  in  politics  and  served  four  years,  from 
1907  to  1911,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of 
Connecticut.  Trinity  College  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree" of  Ph.D.  in  1896  and  that  of 
LL.D.  in  1904.  He  was  also  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of 
Tufts  College  (1905)  and  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity (1906).  Dr.  Luther's  presidency  of  Trinity 
wras  marked  by  the  expression  of  ideas  that  were 
considered  novel  or  revolutionary  by  many.  He 
was  specially  conspicuous  for  his  advocacy  of 
the  establishment  of  industrial  or  trade  schools 
and  for  his  opposition  to  schools  under  eccle- 
siastical control. 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH.  A  denomination 
made  up  of  groups  of  religious  bodies  holding  in 
doctrine  to  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession 
and  to  Luther's  Small  Catechism.  Its  member- 
ship is  chiefly  in  Germany,  northern  Europe,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada.  During  1928  final 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  Lutheran  World 
Convention,  to  meet  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  June,  1929,  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  preparation  necessary 
for  membership  to  Lutheran  churches  throughout 
the  world.  Delegates  of  the  church  visited  various 
reformation  countries,  making  particular  effort 
to  reestablish  Lutheran  doctrines  in  Russia, 
where  the  church  continued  to  support  Leningrad 
Seminary. 

In  the  United  States  during  1928,  the  church 
also  worked  toward  unification.  The  Iowa,  the 
Joint  Ohio,  and  the  Buffalo  synods  planned  a 
merger,  and  six  synods  accepted  the  Jubilee 
Catechism.  Extensive  building  programmes  were 
drafted. 

Educational  work  was  conspicuous  within  the 
individual  groups.  The  Augustana  Synod  raised 
$1.500,000  to  support  the  college  in  Rock  Island, 
and  a  new  women's  hall  was  occupied  in  the  fall 
term.  The  Musical  Temple  was  completed  at 
Bethany  College,  which  had  become  a  musical 
centre  at  Lindsborg,  Kansas.  Delegates  at  the 
Minnesota  conference  raised  approximately  $650,- 
000  for  charities.  Besides  the  1418  students  who 
were  preparing  for  the  ministry  at  the  various 
Lutheran  colleges  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  698 
students  were  enrolled  during  the  year  in  theo- 
logical seminaries,  and  684  persons  were  prepar- 
ing to  teach  in  the  Christian  day  schools.  A  sub- 
stantial endowment  fund  was  provided  for  Val- 
paraiso University,  Indiana. 

The  Iowa  Synod  established  an  institution  at 
Williston,  Ohio,  to  provide  for  the  feeble-minded, 
cripples,  and  epileptics  of  all  denominations, 
which  will  care  for  the  helpless  in  the  central 
States,  corresponding  to  a  similar  Lutheran  insti- 
tution in  the  Far  West.  The  synod  admitted  the 
Lutheran  Deaconess  Motlierhoiise,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wia.,  into  affiliation.  The  Joint  Ohio  Synod  ar- 
ranged for  the  centralization  of  its  mission  work 
in  India,  and  authorized  a  $50,000  building  fund 
for  •*  mission  high  school.  Representatives  of  the 
synod  convened  im  1928,  and  resolved  to  establish 
fellowship  with  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church. 
That  organization  dedicated  a  church  under  Dr. 
J.  A.  O.  Stub  in  Minneapolis,  April  1,  which 
seated  about  3000  persons,  and  cost  $500,000.  A 
second  churchy  costing  $350,000,  was  dedicate^ 
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tinder  Dr.  Martin  Anderson  at  Chicago,  Novem- 
ber 11.  The  Slovak  Synod  published  a  new  edition 
of  the*  hymn  book,  Tranosoius,  containing  more 
than  1000  hymns.  The  synod  opened  a  new  mis- 
sion field  in  Canada. 

The  general  growth  of  the  church  during  the 
vear  is"  indicated  by  the  following  statistics  of 
the  Year  Book  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  for  the  United  States  and  Canada: 
Pastors,  11,234;  congregations,  16,686;  baptized 
members,  4,210,509;  confirmed  members,  2,728,- 
629;  communing  members,  2,269,422;  Sunday 
schools,  11,671;  officers  and  teachers,  125,497; 
scholars,  1,447,538;  value  of  church  property, 
$324,690,6115;  congregational  expenses,  $45,467,- 
848;  congregational  benevolences,  $11,969,677; 
and  congregational  expenditures,  $57,262,521. 

In  America,  outside  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  there  were  3889  congregations  with  481 
pastors,  311,468  baptized  members,  202,953  con- 
firmed, and  189,376  communing  members.  In  the 
2003  Sunday  schools  there  were  155,735  pupils, 
and  5297  officers  and  teachers.  The  church  prop- 
erty was  valued  at  $5,965,787,  and  the  congrega- 
tional expenses  were  $306,333,  the  benevolences 
$108,120,  and  the  expenditures  $414,453.  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were,  in  1928,  70,000  Lu- 
theran churches  in  the  world,  with  49,000  pas- 
tors, and  a  baptized  membership  of  81,023,180. 

LUXEMBURG,  luks'em-bilrg.  A  small  state 
of  western  Europe,  bounded  by  Germany,  France, 
and  Belgium;  neutralized  by  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don, 1867;  occupied  by  the  Germans  during  the 
War;  restored  to  independence  after  the  armis- 
tice. Area,  999  square  miles;  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1922,  260,767,  as  compared 
with  263,824,  Dec.  1,  1916.  The  great  majority 
of  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic.  Luxemburg 
is  a  country  of  small  landowners  and  of  farmers 
tilling  their  own  holdings.  The  total  area  of  land 
devoted  to  agriculture  was  about  394,000  acres 
in  1926.  The  principal  foodstuffs  raised  ^  in  the 
grand  duchy  are  potatoes  and  cereal  grains,  in- 
cluding rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  oats  covers  the  largest  area  of  land  and 
is  followed  in  importance  by  potatoes.  The  lead- 
ing industry  of  the  State,  however,  is  mining  and 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  The  mineral 
resources  of  Luxemburg  include  comparatively 
extensive  iron-ore  mines,  as  well  as  slate,  lime, 
dolomite,  quartzite,  and  stone  beds.  The  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  which  in  1913  was  some  2,510,- 
000  gross  tons,  in  1926  had  reached  2,520,000 
tons  and  for  1927  was  estimated  at  2,660,000 
tons.  In  1927  the  production  of  steel  ingots  and 
castings  which  had  amounted  to  2,210,000  tons 
in  1926  was  estimated  at  1,420,000  tons.  Brick, 
printing,  leather,  and  glove  industries  are  also 
relatively  important.  Separate  figures  on  foreign 
trade  have  not  been  available  since  the  economic 
union  in  1922  with  Belgium.  The  budget  esti- 
mates for  1928  were:  Revenue,  270,249,192 
francs;  expenditure,  261,335,689  francs.  The  pub- 
lic debt  on  Dec.  31,  1926,  amounted  to  459,000,- 
609  francs.  In  1925  there  were  342  miles  of  rail- 
ways. Under  the  constitution,  as  amended  in 
1919,  sovereign  power  rests  in  the  nation  and 
the  representatives  are  elected  on  the  basis  of 
universal  suffrage  and  proportional  representa- 
tion. The  Grand  Duchess  in  1928  was  Charlotte  , 
Aldegonde,  born  Jan.  23,  1896,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  Jan.  9,  1919.  The  Minister  of  State 
and  President  of  the  Government  was  M.  Bech 
(appointed  July,  1926).  The  other  members  of 


the  cabinet  were:  Director-General  of  Justice 
and  Home  Affairs,  N.  Dumont;  Public  Works, 
Trade,  and  Industry,  M.  Clemang;  Finance  and 
Social  Welfare,  M.  Dupong. 

LYHCHITTG-S,  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
announced  by  Tuskegee  Institute  that  lynchings 
were  fewer  in  1928  than  during  any  of  the  four 
preceding  years.  In  1928  eight  Negroes  and  one 
Mexican  were  lynched  as  compared  with  16  lynch- 
ings in  1927,  30  in  1926,  17  in  1925,  and  16  in 
1924.  The  nine  lynchings  of  the  year  occurred  in 
the  following  States:  three  were  in  Mississippi, 
two  were  in  Louisiana,  two  were  in  Texas,  one 
was  in  Missouri,  and  one  was  in  New  Mexico, 
On  Dec.  31,  1928,  word  came  from  Parchman, 
Miss.,  that  the  Negro  slayer  of  a  prison  keeper 
had  been  captured  and  burned  to  death  by  a  mob, 
his  body  having  been  tied  to  logs  and  soaked  with 
gasoline. 

MACAO,  maka'd.  An  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  River,  in  China,  which  with  the  two 
adjacent  islands  of  Taipa  and  Coloane,  constitute 
a  province  of  Portugal.  Area,  4  square  miles,  pop- 
ulation, .according  to-  the  census  of  1920,  83,- 
984,  of  whom  3816  were  Portuguese  and  the  re- 
mainder for  the  most  part  Chinese.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  in  transit  and  is  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese.  In  1926-27  the  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  3,029,210  escudos  and  the  expenditure 
at  3,321,742  escudos.  The  city  of  Macao  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  inhabited  respectively  by  Chinese 
and  non-Chinese,  each  under  its  own  administra- 
tion. 

McCOBMICK,  SAMUEL  BLACK.  American  edu- 
cator, died  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  18.  He  was 
born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania, 
May  6,  1858.  He  was  graduated  from  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College  in  1880.  After  teach- 
ing for  a  short  time  at  the  Canonsburg,  Pa., 
Academy,  he  returned  to  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson as  a  professor  (1881-82).  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania  in  1882  and 
practiced  law  at  Pittsburgh,  1882-83,  and  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  1883-87.  He  had  turned  his  at- 
tention to  theology,  and  in  1890,  after  three 
years'  study  at  the  Western  Theological  Semin- 
ary^ Pittsburgh,  he  was  ordained  in  the  Presby- 
terian ministry.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Central 
Church,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  1  890-94,  and  of  the  First 
Church  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  1894-97.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  president  of  Coe  College,  Iowa, 
and  in  1904  he  was  chosen  as  chancellor  of  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  now  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  In  1924  he  became 
chancellor  emeritus.  Under  his  care,  the  univer- 
sity underwent  a  transformation  and  expansion, 
as  well  as  a  change  of  name.  When  he  took 
charge  it  was  an  institution  little  known  except 
locally  and  had  800  students.  When  he  retired  the 
student  body  had  grown  to  10,000,  and  the  uni- 
versity had  assumed  a  place  among  the  fore- 
most *  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
States. 

McCUTCHECOT,  ma'kuch'un,  GEORGE  BARB. 
American  novelist,  died  suddenly  at  New  York, 
October  23.  He  was  born  in  Tippecanoe  County, 
Ind.,  July  26,  1866,  and  attended  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  one  of  a  group  of  talented 
young  men,  including  his  brother,  John  Tinney 
McCutcheon,  the  cartoonist,  Booth  Tarkington, 
and  George  Ade.  After  leaving  college,  McCutch- 
eon started  work  as  a  reporter  on  the  Lafayette 
Journal  in  1889,  and  he  was  made  city  editor 
of  the  Lafayette  Courier  In  1893.  While  with 
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that  newspaper,  he  wrote  G-raustark  (1901),  a 
romantic  tale  of  a  Balkan  Kingdom  of  that  name. 
The  book  was  immediately  so  successful  that 
hundreds  of  readers  inquired  for  the  actual  road 
to  McCutcheon's  imaginary  country.  Giving  up 
journalism  he  moved  to  Chicago,  and  after  estab- 
lishing his  reputation  with  two  successful  but 
less  important  novels,  he  wrote  Brewster's  Mil- 
lions (1903),  which  he  published  under  the  pen 
name,  "Richard  Greaves,"  in  order  to  prove,  as 
he  did,  that  the  book  would  be  popular  without 
the  prestige  of  his  name.  From  that  time  until 
his  death,  McCutcheon  published  at  least  one 
book  a  year,  and,  writing  romantic  stories  in  the 
day  of  realistic  novels,  he  became  a  popular 
leader  in  a  school  of  adventuresome  and  enter- 
taining fiction  in  the  United  States.  McCutcheon, 
resided  in  New  York  from  1911  and  collected 
paintings  and  rare  books.  As  president  of  the  Au- 
thors' League  of  America,  1924-25,  he  tried  un- 
successfully to  secure  Federal  legislation  which 
would  extend  the  copyright  term  on  writing 
and  musical  composition  by  fifty  years.  McCutch- 
eon considered  Beverly  of  Graustark  (1904),  the 
best  of  his  many  books.  All  were  well  received 
and  several  were  popular  enough  to  be  drama- 
tized; they  include:  The  Husbands  of  Edith 
(1908)  ;  The  Rose  in  the  Ring  (1910)  ;  What's- 
His-Name?  (1911):  Mary  Midthorne  (1911); 
Her  Weight  in  Gold  (1912);  The  Hollow  of  her 
Hand  (1912);  A  Fool  and  his  Money  (1913); 
The  Prince  of  Graustark  (1914)  ;  Mr,  Bingle 
(1915);  From  the  House  Tops  (1916);  The 
Light  that  Lies  (1917);  The  City  of  Masks 
(1918)  ;  Sherry  (1919)  ;  Anderson  Crow,  Detec- 
tive (1920);  Quill's  Window  (1921);  Yollopp 
(1922)  ;  Oliver  October  (1923)  ;  East  of  the  Set- 
ting Sun  (1924)  ;  Romeo  in  Moon  Village 
(1925)  ;  Kindling  and  Ashes  (1926)  ;  The  Inn  of 
the  Hawk  and  Raven  (1927)  ;  and  McCutcheon 
was  writing  another  novel  when  he  died. 

JCACDONALD,  CHAKLES.  American  civil  en- 
gineer and  bridge  contractor,  died  at  Ganan- 
oque,  Ont.,  July  8.  He  was  born  at  Gananoque, 
Jan.  26,  1837.  He  studied  at  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Ont.,  and  then,  desiring  to  become 
an  engineer,  worked  for  a  time  at  surveying  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  In  1857  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  He  then  returned  to  the  Grand  Trunk, 
on  extension  work,  and  from  1863  to  1868  was 
placed  in  charge  of  surveys  and  construction  for 
the.  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R.  He  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Confederates  at  Gettysburg,  but 
was  soon  released.  While  engaged  on  the  Reading, 
he  began  his  real  life  work,  as  a  bridge  builder, 
by  taking  part  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Schuylkill  River.  This  done,  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  A.  B.  Burton,  an  ex- 
perienced bridge  constructor.  In  1866  Macdonald 
and  Burton  obtained  the  contract  for  building  all 
the  bridges  between  Hoboken,  N".  J.,  and  Dover, 
N.  J.,  on  what  is  now  part  of  the  Delaware  & 
Lackawanna  R.  R.  They  constructed  several  large 
bridges.  The  Delaware  Bridge  Company  was  or- 
ganized, with  Macdonald  as  president,  and  erect- 
ed, among  other  bridges,  the  one  over  the  Sus- 
quehanna  River,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  In  1884  the  company  was  merged 
with  others  in  the  Union  Bridge  Company,  which 
built  many  notable  long-span  bridges,  including 
the  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  bridge  over  the  Hud- 
son River,  the  Merchants*  Bridge  at  St.  Ixrais, 
Mo.,  and  the  Hawkesbury  Bridge  in  Australia. 


The  contract  for  the  last-named  structure  was 
won  in  a  world-wide  competition.  Difficulties 
with  the  foundation  led  Macdonald  to  go  to 
Australia  on  a  half-day's  notice,  and  he  brought 
the  work  to  a  successful  conclusion.  In  1900,  all 
the  other  partners  having  withdrawn,  Macdonald 
merged  the  Union  Bridge  Company  with  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  which  in  turn  became 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  United  States 
steel  Corporation.  Soon  after  this  absorption  he 
retired.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1908-09, 
and  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
Queen's  University  made  him  an  LL.D.  in  1894, 
and  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Stev- 
ens Institute  honored  him  by  election  as  trustee. 

McG-ILL  TTlSriVEBSITY.  A  coeducational  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  at  Montreal,  Que- 
bec, Canada;  founded 'in  1821.  The  enrollment  for 
the  autumn  session  of  1928  was  2875;  distributed 
as  follows:  Arts,  1064;  applied  science,  297; 
medicine,  476;  commerce,  225;  graduate,  school, 
154;  music,  144;  dentistry,  40;  law,  82;  phy- 
sical education,  42;  pharmacy,  22;  social  work- 
ers, 29;  graduate  nurses,  50; "library  school,  18; 
and  Macdonald  College  (agriculture  and  house- 
hold science),  232.  The  registration  in  the  French 
Summer  School  of  1928  was  193.  The  number  of 
members  on  the  teaching  staff  was  473.  Among 
the  appointments  to  the  faculty  during  the  year 
were  the  following:  James  Bertram  Collip,  to  be 
professor  of  bio-chemistry  and  chairman  of  the 
department ;  John  Beattie,  to  be  assistant  profes- 
sor of  anatomy;  Percy  Ellwood  Corbett,  to  be 
dean  of  the  faculty  of 'law;  Frank  R.  Scott,  as- 
sistant professor  of  constitutional  and  federal 
law ;  A.  Grant  Fleming,  professor  of  public  health 
and  preventive  medicine  and  director  of  the 
department;  Wilder  G.  Penfield,  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  neurological  surgery;  Boris  P.  Babkin, 
research  professor  of  physiology;  and  N.  J. 
Berrill,  assistant  professor  of  zoology.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  of  the  University  amounted  to 
$18,153,446  and  the  income  for  the  year  to  $2,- 
046,688.  The  library  contained  273,633  volumes. 
Principal,  Sir  Arthur  William  Currie,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  LL.D. 

McGIVNEY,  PATRICK  J.  American  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  and  Supreme  Chaplain  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  died  at  Paris,  France, 
May  8.  He  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Conn.  He  was 
one  of  three  brothers  to  enter  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priesthood;  one  was  the  late  Rev.  Michael 
J.  McGivney,  a  founder  of  the  Knights  of  Col- 
umbus. After  graduating  from  Niagara  Univer- 
sity in  1887,  he  studied  philosophy  at  the  same 
institution,  and  then  studied  theology  at  the 
Grand  Seminary,  Montreal,  Que.,  and  at  St. 
John's,  Brighton,  Mass.  He  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1892,  and  served  as  pastor  of  churches  at  Mid- 
dletown.  New  Canaan,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
From  ]  9 13  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Charles's  Church, 
Bridgeport.  Niagara  University  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  domestic  prelate  by  Pope  Pius  XI,  in 
recognition  of  his  work  as  Supreme  Chaplain  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  held  the  office  for 
many  years  and  was  active  in  war  work  during 
the  World  War. 

McGrBAW,  JAMES  <J.  American  banker  and 
politician,  died  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  March  3. 
He  was  born  at  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  Aug.  21, 
1874.  He  settled  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  in  1920,  and 
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from  1021  until  his  death  was  president  of  the 
Exchange  National  Bank  of  Tulsa.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  McGraw-Baughman-Bearly  Lum- 
ber Company.  Mr.  McGraw  served  as  Republican 
National  coinmitteeman  from  Oklahoma,  1916-20. 
The  position  of  first  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
eral was  offered  to  him  by  President  Harding, 
but  he  declined  it.  During  the  World  War  he  was 
in  charge  of  all  the  disbursements  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  in  France,  and  he  was  decorated 
with  the  ribbon  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor 
and  the  Belgian  Order  of  St.  George. 

MACLEOD,  MALCOLM  HUGH.  American  en- 
gineer and  railway  builder,  died  at  Toronto,  Ont., 
February  8.  He  was  horn  on.  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
Scotland,  July  13,  1857,  and  was  educated  at 
the  public  schools  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  and  of  New 
York.  In  1878  he  joined  the  engineering  staff  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  as  an  axeman.  He  advanced 
until  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Crow's  Nest 
division,  in  1898.  In  1900  he  was  made  chief 
engineer  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  and  was  ap- 
pointed general  manager  and  chief  engineer  in 
1907.  Prior  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  in  1923, 
Mr.  MacLeod  was  appointed  vice  president  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  in  charge  of  construction, 
and  after  the  amalgamation  he  became  advisory 
engineer  to  the  executive.  During  his  service  with 
the  Canadian  Northern,  more  than  4000  miles  of 
line  were  constructed,  and  he  was  credited  with 
laying  out  more  railway  mileage  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world.  He  prepared  the  original  plans 
for  the  Toronto  Railway  viaduct. 

Mc^ARY-HATJGElfl'  BILL.  See  AGRICUL- 
TURAL LEGISLATION;  also  UNITED  STATES,  under 
Congress. 

McNARY-WOODRUTT  LAW.  See  FOR- 
ESTRY. 

HcSWEE^EY-McNABY    LAW.    See    FOK- 

ESTKY. 

MADAGASCAR.  An  Island  belonging  to 
France  lying  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  about  240  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest 
point.  The  island,  whose  area  is  estimated  at 
241,094  square  miles,  has  over  3000  miles  of  coast, 
and  is  980  miles  long  with  a  greatest  breadth  of 
360  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1926  (Including  the  Mayotte  and  Comoro 
Islands),  was  3,621,342,  of  whom  3,591,943  were 
Malagasy,  18,040  were  French,  and  11,359  for- 
eigners. The  most  numerous  tribes  of  the  Mala- 
gasy are  the  Hova  or  Merina,  which  are  the 
most  industrious  and  enterprising,  and  whose 
language  is  the  prevailing  dialect.  Capital,  An- 
tananarivo, in  the  centre  of  the  island  with  a 
population  in  1926  of  70,847.  Other  large  towns 
are:  Tamatave,  with  a  population  in  1926  of  15,- 
022,-  and  Diego  Suarez,  with  8604.  The  former  is 
the  principal  port  on  the  east  coast  and  the  lat- 
ter in  the  north.  Education  is  compulsory  from 
S  to  14  years  of  age.  On  Sept,  15,  1925,  there  were 
991  official  schools  for  European  and  native  chil- 
dren, with  90,833  pupils  and  1739  teachers,  and 
£17  private  schools,  with  49,750  pupils  and  1144 
teachers. 

PEODUOTIOK,  ETC.  Cattle  breeding  and  agricul- 
ture are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  natives  of 
Madagascar.  In  1926  there  were  3,334,000  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation.  The  forests  contain  valu- 
able woods  and  gums;  resins,  dyewoods,  and 
textile  plants  abound.  In  1925  there  were  7,659,- 
OQO  cattle,  386,000  swine,  116,000  sheep,  63,000 


goats,  and  2900  horses.  The  acreage  and  produc- 
tion of  the  principal  crops  in  1927-28  were  as 
follows:  Corn,  201,000  acres,  4,166,000  bushels; 
rice,  1,483,000  acres,  51,440,000  bushels;  pota- 
toes, 54,000  acres,  4,078,000  bushels;  tobacco,  16,- 
000  acres,  22,046,000  pounds;  coffee,  45,000  acres, 
9,259,000  pounds.  Local  manufacturing  industries 
are  relatively  small,  including  rice  milling,  sugar 
grinding,  meat  packing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
straw  hats,  simple  textiles,  mats,  lace,  etc.  The 
graphite  mines  are  important  and  gold  mining  is 
also  carried  on.  Considerable  quantities  of  mica, 
corundum,  and  some  iron,  copper,  and  other  min- 
erals have  been  found. 

COMMERCE.  According  to  preliminary  statistics 
the  total  imports  in  1927  were  valued  at  $22,- 
659,000  and  total  exports  at  $14,701,000.  These 
figures  compare  with  imports  of  $19,201,000  In 
1926  and  exports  of  $17,362,000.  The  largest  im- 
port item  is  cotton  goods. 

FINANCE.  The  budgetary  estimates  for  1927 
aggregated  289,991,138  francs  for  the  receipts 
and  the  same  amount  for  expenditures.  The  local 
revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  customs,  post  offices,  and  markets. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1926,  entrances  in  for- 
eign and  coastwise  trade  combined  totaled  5773 
vessels  of  2,521,000  net  registered  tons,  dis- 
charging 198,513  metric  tons  of  cargo;  clearances, 
6000  vessels  of  2,545,000  tons,  taking  cargo  of 
277,890  metric  tons.  The  Madagascar  Govern- 
ment Railways  were  built  and  are  entirely  op- 
erated by  the  colonial  government.  The  length 
of  line  In  operation  in  July,  1927,  totaled  429 
miles,  of  which  324  miles  were  main  lines  and 
105  miles  branches.  The  rolling  stock  in  operation 
comprised  65  locomotives,  46  passenger  cars,  and 
426  freight  cars.  Due  to  excessive  cost  of  fuel,  the 
Government  planned  to  electrify  a  large  part  of 
the  line. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  colony  is  under  a  governor- 
general  aided  by  a  consultative  council  of  admin- 
istration. Governor-general  in  1928,  Marcel  Oliver 
(appointed  Jan.  11,  1924).  Dependent  upon 
Madagascar  arc  the  small  islands  of  Nossi  Be, 
Diego  Suarez,  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  Comoro  group. 

See  also  ANTHROPOLOGY  under  Old-World 
Ethnography. 

MADDEN",  MARTIN  BABNABY,  American  poli- 
tician, member  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Illinois,  died  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  April  27.  Born  at  Darlington,  England, 
Mar.  20,  1855,  he  was  taken  to  the  United  States 
at  the  age  of  four.  His  parents  settled  on  a  farm 
at  Lemont,  111.  When  ten  years  old  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  stonecutter  and  he  remained  in 
that  business,  rising  in  time  to  become  president 
of  the  Western  Stone  Company,  president  of  the 
Quarry  Owners'  Association  of  America,  and  vice 
president  of  the  Builders'  and  Traders'  Exchange 
of  Chicago.,  111.  He  entered  political  life  in  1889 
as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  City  Council  and  re- 
tained that  office  until  1897.  He  was  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  1897,  but  was  defeated.  In  1905  lie 
was  elected  to  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  First  Illinois  District  and  was 
reflected  at  each  biennial  election.  He  concerned 
himself  chiefly  with  financial  matters  and  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

MAENTWROG  DAMS,  WALES.  See  DAMS. 

MAINE.  POPUIATION,  According  to  the  Four- 
teenth Census,  the  population  of  the  State  oft. 
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Jan,  1,  1920,  was  768,014.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation on  July  1,  1928,  was  795,000.  The  capital 
is  Augusta. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 
Potatoes 

Hay 
Oats 


Year  Acreage        Prod.  "bu.  Value 

1928  172,000  37,840,000  $15,136,000 

1927  161,000  37,352,000  31,749,000 

1928  1,248,000   1,597,000  *  18,165,000 

1927  1,260,000   1,538,000  «  19,482,000 

1928  120,000   4,200,000  2,940,000 
1927  124,000   4,588,000  3,12Q,000 


MINERAL  PRODUCTIONS.  A  slackening  in  the 
production  of  stone  and  of  sand  and  gravel  in 
1920  was  approximately  offset  by  an  increase  in 
the  output  of  lime  and  that  of  crude  felspar. 
Stone  remained  the  leading  mineral  product, 
the  quantity  quarried  in  1926  being  311,830  short 
tons,  and  that  in  1925,  361,570;  the  value,  for 
1926,  $2,360,593  and  for  1925,  $2,870,442.  The 
production  of  lime  was  128,120  tons  in  1926,  and 
declined  to  about  116,000  tons  for  1927;  in  value, 
$1,615,776  for  1926  and  for  1927,  $1,364,000 
(estimated).  Producers  of  slate  sold  a  total  of 
$549,952  in  1927,  as  against  $662,184  in  1926. 
Feldspar  production  of  1926  had  a  total  value  of 
$306,695.  Clay  and  its  products,  mica,  and  silica 
were  produced  in  minor  amounts.  The  total  min- 
eral production  of  the  State  was,  for  1926,  $5,- 
"785,619;  for  1925,  $5,838,718. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ed June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments,  $11,- 
133,604  (of  which  $2,179,063  was  aid  to  local 
education)  ;  for  conducting  public  service  enter- 
prises, $142,802;  for  interest  on  debt,  $826,208; 
for  permanent  improvements,  $8,006,992;  total, 
$20,109,606  (of  which  $10,396,000  was  for  high- 
ways, $2,677,875  ,being  for  maintenance  and  $7,- 
718,125  for  construction).  Revenues  were  $17,- 
419,442.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes  form- 
ed 39.4  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  officials'  services,  7.9  per  cent;  sales 
of  licenses  and  the  tax  on  gasoline,  42.9  per  cent. 
Property  valuation  was  $724,938,295;  State  taxa- 
tion thereon,  $4,879,722.  Net  State  funded  debt 
on  June  30,  1927,  was  $21,567,699. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road line  under  operation  in  the  State  on  Jan.  1, 
1928,  was  2198.45.  There  was  no  increase  in  the 
total  of  railroad  line  in  1928. 

EDUCATION,  A  general  drive  in  the  public 
schools,  according  to  Commissioner  of  Education 
Thomas,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  was  carried  on  for  the  bet- 
ter teaching  of  reading  and  for  strengthening 
the  taste  for  literature.  The  State  promoted  the 
improvement  of  the  appearance  of  rural  schools 
by  cooperating  in  the  embellishment  of  certain 
schools  selected  for  demonstration  purposes.  The 
school-age  population  of  the  academic  year  1927- 
28,  as  reported  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, was  244,872.  There  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  in  that  year  160,904  pupils.  Of 
these,  134,760  were  in  the  elementary  sehools  and 
26,144  in  Mgfe  schools.  Expenditures  for  public 
school  education  totaled  $11,026,642.  The  yearly 
salaries  of  elementary  teachers  averaged  $879.87 ; 
those  of  high-school  teachers,  $1517.74. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  State  De- 


partment of  Public  Welfare,  as  operating  in  1928, 
was  a  central  supervisory  body  of  five  nominated 
members,  serving  on  per-diem  compensation,  and 
concerning  itself  with  some  51  welfare  institu- 
tions deriving  support  entirely  or  partly  from 
the  State.  There  were,  under  a  board  of  hospital 
trustees,  three  State  hospitals,  at  Augusta, 
Bangor,  and  West  Pownal,  for  the  insane.  Under 
a  separate  board  were  three  tuberculosis  sana- 
toria, at  Hebron,  Fairfield,  and  Presque  Isle.  The 
State  Prison,  at  Thornaston,  the  State  Reforma- 
tory, for  Women,  at  Skowhegan,  and  the  State 
Reformatory  for  Men,  at  South  Windham,  were 
likewise  under  separate  trustee  boards.  Other  in- 
stitutions were  the  State  School  for  Girls,  Hallo- 
well;  the  State  School  for  Boys,  South  Portland; 
Maine  School  for  the  Deaf,  Portland;  Maine  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Portland;  Maine  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Portland;  Bath  Military  and  Naval 
Orphan  Asylum.  Prisoners  in  the  three  State 
penal  institutions  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  numbered  384; 
mental  patients  in  the  three  State  hospitals, 
I960;  feeble-minded  and  epileptics  in  the  Pownal 
State  School,  683. 

POUTICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  State  de- 
velopment commission,  created  by  act  of  the 
legislature  in  1927,  largely  in  the  original  intent 
of  advertising  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
State,  developed  in  1928  much  broader  activities. 
It  employed  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  in- 
stitute a'  survey  of  the  economic  and  social  life 
of  Maine,  with*  a  view  to  informing  inhabitants 
of  the  opportunities  offered.  Flood  control,  water 
power,"  and  farm  crop  diversification  were  among 
the  topics  studied;  the  University  of  Maine  co- 
operated in  a  study  of  the  educational  situa- 
tion. Reports  were*  sought  on  measures  taken 
in  other  States  and  in  foreign  countries  where 
similar  problems  existed.  The  first  of  what  was 
designed  to  be  a  series  of  annual  State  economic 
conferences  was  held  at  Bangor  May  18-19.  The 
governor  and  council  voted  May  12  the  transfer 
of  $10,000,000  from  surplus  State  funds  for  use, 
in  addition  to  funds  previously  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  a  large  State  road-building  pro- 
gramme. Early  'in  the  summer  a  bridge  over  the 
Kennebec  "River  at  Bath  was  put  into  service, 
replacing  the  ferry.  Orr's  and  Bailey's  islands 
were  connected  by  bridge  and  causeway. 

ELECTION.  In  the  National  election  of  Novem- 
ber 6.  the  popular  vote  of  the  State  gave  the 
Republican  candidates,  Hoover  and  Curtis,  a  ma- 
jority of  more  than  two  to  one.  The  Repub- 
lican and  the  Democratic  totals  were  each  about 
40,000  higher  than  the  corresponding  totals  in 
the  National  election  of  1924.  At  the  State  elec- 
tion on  September  10,  were  elected  a  Governor, 
other  State  officers,  one  United  States  Senator, 
four  Representatives,  and  a  legislature.  The  Re- 
publican ticket  won  in  all  cases.  William  Tudor 
Gardiner  was  elected  Governor,  defeating  E.  C. 
Moran,  Jr.,  Democrat.  Frederick  Hale,  Repub- 
lican, was  reflected  United  States  Senator,  over 
Herbert  E.  Holmes,  Democrat,  the  vote  being: 
Hale,  145,501;  Holmes,  63,429.  Four  Republicans 
were  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Democrats  lost  their  single  seat  in  the  State 
Senate,  and  in  the  Assembly  their  seats  were  cut 
down  to  16,  from  22.  The  presidential  vote  was: 
Hoover  (Rep.),  179,923;  Smith  (Dem.),  81  »- 

m. 

OFFXOEBS.  Governor,  R.  0.  Brewster;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Edgar  C.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Wil- 
liam S,  Owen;  Auditor,  E.  D.  Hayford;  Attor- 
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ney-General,  Raymond  Fellows;  Commissioner  of 
Echication,  Augustus  0.  Thomas;  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, James  W.  Hanson;  Chairman  Public  Util- 
ities Commission,  Charles  B.  Gurney. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Judicial  Court;  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Scott  Wilson;  Associate  Justices,  Warren 
C.  Philbrook,  Charles  J.  Dunn,  Luere  B.  Deasy, 
Guy  H.  Sturgis,  Charles  P.  Barnes,  Norman  L. 
Bassett,  and  William  R.  Pattangall. 

MAUSTE,  UNIVEBSITY  OF.  A  coeducational 
State  institution  of  higher  education  at  Orono, 
Maine,  founded  in  1865.  The  enrollment  for  the 
college  year  1928-29  was  1390  and  for  the  sum- 
mer session  of  1928,  315.  There  were  224  members 
of  the  faculty  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  divided  as 
follows:  Teaching  and  administration,  150;  agri- 
cultural extension  service,  48;  and  experiment 
station,  26.  The  productive  funds  of  the  Univer- 
sity amounted  to  $866,823,  and  the  income  for  the 
year  to  $933,349.  The  library  contained  87,799 
volumes.  Rogers  Hall,  the  building  of  dairy  manu- 
factures, named  for  Dr.  Lore  A.  Rogers,  '96, 
bacteriologist  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  complet- 
ed for  occupancy  during  the  year  and  a  horti- 
cultural building  was  Hearing  completion.  Presi- 
dent, Harold  Sherburne  Boarclman,  C.E.,  D.Eng., 
LL.D. 

MAIZE.  See  CORN. 

MALACCA.  One  of  the  STRAITS  SETTLE- 
MENTS. Consult  that  article. 

MALAY  STATES.  See  FEDEEATED  MALAY 
STATES. 

MALDIVE  ARCHIPELAGO.  See  CEYXON, 

MALrKTOVSKI.  See  BOGDANOFF,  ALEXANDER 
ALEXANDROVITCH. 

MALLHTCKRODT,  EDWABD.  American  chem- 
ist and  manufacturer,  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
February  1.  He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Jan.  21, 
1845,  and  was  educated  at  public  and  private 
schools,  later  studying  chemistry  in  Germany. 
In  1867  he  became"  a  member  of  the  firm  of  G. 
Mallinckrodt  &  Company,  manufacturers  of 
chemicals.  In  1882  the  firm  was  succeeded  "by  the 
Mallinekrodt  Chemical  Works,  Inc.,  and  Mr. 
Mallinckrodt  became  president,  He  held  the  of- 
fice for  many  years,  until  he  became  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Kational  Ammonia  Company.  He  was  noted 
for  his  philanthropy  and  gave  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  to  scientific  education  and  to  hospitals.  His 
largest  single  gift  was  $500,000  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  a  building  to  house  the  department 
of  chemistry. 

MALTA.  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
forming,  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Gozo  and 
Comino,  a  British  colony,  lying  58  miles  south 
of  Italy  and  180  miles  from  the  African  coast. 
Area  of  the  island  of  Malta,  95  square  miles; 
total  area  with  Gozo  and  Gomino,  122  square 
miles.  Population,  according  to  the  census  of 
Apr,  24,  1921,  224,680;  civil  population,  Jan. 
I,  1927,  227,440.  Valletta  is  the  chief  town  and 
port.  There  were  117  public  schools  with  23y&OS 
pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1926- 
27;  a  university  with  six  faculties  and  87  stu- 
dents; a  lyceum  for  boys  with  375  students;  two 
secondary  schools;  and  25  technical  manual 
schools.  Farming  is  the  principal  occupation  and 
the  chief  products  include  wheat,  potatoes,  onions, 
barley,  tomatoes,  forage,  cotton,  grapes,  and  other 
fruits.  The  value  of  agricultural  produce  in  1926- 
27  was  £898,414,  Stock-raising  and  fisheries  are 
also  of  importance.  The  manufactures  include 
lace,  cotton,  cigarettes,  and  filigree.  The  imports 


normally  exceed  exports,  although  invisible  items 
of  trade  such  as  tourist  money,  the  importance 
of  the  island  to  the  British  Navy,  and  as  a  port 
of  call  for  merchant  steamers,  and  money  sent 
home  by  emigrants  tend  to  balance  the  imports 
and  exports.  The  imports  in  1926  were  valued 
at  £4,539,057  and  the  exports  at  £1,357,348.  Most 
of  the  imports  come  from  Great  Britain  and 
British  possessions.  The  revenue  in  1926-27  was 
£912,977  and  the  expenditure,  £825,106.  Execu- 
tive power  is  in  the  governor  and  Commander- 
in-chief  and  legislative  power  in  a  legislature  ^of 
two  chambers.  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief 
in  1928,  Gen.  Sir  John  Du  Cane  (appointed  Mar. 
10,  1927)  ;  Prime  Minister,  Police,  and  Posts,  Sir 
G.  Strickland;  Health,  R.  V.  Galea;  Education, 
A.  Bartolo;  Justice,  A.  Parnis;  Industry  and 
Commerce,  W.  Saloznone;  Public  Works,  E.  P. 
Vassallo;  Treasury,  Col.  A.  Saznut. 

MALTA  (UNPTJLANT)  FEVER.  This 
disease  which  had  gained  a  foothold  in  the  United 
States  is  known  to  have  spread  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  government  survey  may  be  required. 
Miss  Evans  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  who  has  been  studying  the 
disease,  contracted  it  herself  and  hence  was  un- 
able to  make  her  report  in  person  to  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association.  As  has  long  been 
known,  Malta  fever  in  man  is  the  same  affection 
as  infectious  abortion  in  cattle  or  at  least  is  due 
to  the  same  microorganism ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  a  certain  amount  of  abortion  in  women  may 
be  of  this  origin.  It  is  known  that  mankind" 
contracts  the  disease  from  the  milk  of  milch  ani- 
mals, but  where  there  is  infectious  abortion  in 
cattle  we  do  not  necessarily  or  usually  find  un- 
dulant  fever  in  mankind.  Diagnosis  of  the  disease 
in  the  latter  is  very  difficult  at  first,  but  the 
peculiar  long  course  with  its  many  relapses  is 
highly  suggestive  in  the  later  history  and  a 
diagnostic  skin  test  is  now  being  developed. 

ABOKTTJS-MELITENSIS  INFECTIONS.  This  is  the 
title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Huddleson  of  Michigan 
State  College  which  appears  in  Certified  Milk 
for  October,  1928.  There  are  two  types  of  disease 
each  of  which  is  due  to  the  genus  of  micro- 
organisms know  as  the  Brucella.  The  Br.  meli- 
tensis  is  responsible  for  Malta  or  undulant  fever 
of  mankind,  known  to  be  endemic  in  the  South- 
west of  the  United  States;  while  the  Br.  abor- 
tus is  held  responsible  for  infectious  abortion 
in  cattle,  which  is  discussed  under  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE.  Malta  fever  is  usually  transmitted  by 
the  milk  of  milch  animals  which  are  suffering  at 
the  time  with  mastitis.  If  the  animal  should 
chance  to  be  pregnant,  it  aborts.  But  the  inci- 
dence of  infectious  abortion  differs  in  occurring  in 
cattle  and  hogs  without  any  notable  transmis- 
sion to  man.  In  rare  instances  cases  of  human 
transmission  have  occurred  in  cowherds,  etc.  The 
organism  in  this  case  is  not  distinct  from  Br.  me- 
litenpi&t  but  several  sub-species  are  known  to  ex- 
ist, termed  the  bovine  and  porcine  strains.  The 
Br.  melitensis  appears  to  be  quite  pathogenic  to 
both  mankind  and  the  goat;  while  the  other 
forms  which  are  highly  pathogenic  respectively 
to  the  bovines  and  pigs  are  not  very  pathogenic 
to  man. 

MAMMALS.  See  ZOOLOGY. 

MAMMOTH,  SIBEEIAN.  See  GEOLOGY. 

MAN",  PRIMITIVE.  See  ANTHKOPOLOGY. 

MA3STCHTTRIA,  man-choo'-re-a.  A  vast  region 
in  Asia,  lying  between  the  Province  of  Chihli 
in  China  proper  and  the  Amur  River,  extending 
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eastward  from  tlie  Hingan  Mountains  to  Korea 
and  the  Usuri  River;  divided  into  the  three 
provinces  of  Feng-tien,  Kirin,  and  Heilung- 
kiang.  The  total  area  is  estimated  at  about  265,- 
000  square  miles  and  the  population  estimates 
vary  from  slightly  under  6,000,000  to  almost  30,- 
000,000.  A  census  completed  by  the  research  of- 
fice of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  in  1927 
reported  the  population  of  Manchuria  as  27,490,- 
000.  This  is  probably  as  nearly  correct  a  figure 
as  can  be  ascertained.  Capital,  Mukden,  with  a 
population  of  about  250,000.  Other  important 
cities  are  Newchwang,  65,600;  Yingkow,  60,- 
000;  An-tung,  74,600;  and  Chang-chun,  80,000. 

The  soil  of  Manchuria  generally  is  of  almost 
exhaustless  fertility  and  it  possesses  immense 
potential  resources  in  agriculture,  timber,  and 
mineral  wealth.  In  1920  the  total  production  of 
north  Manchuria  alone  was  estimated  at  a  value 
of  $320,000,000.  Soya  beans,  wheat,  millet,  and 
kaoliang  are  the  principal  crops  raised,  but  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  beets  and  the  breeding  of 
livestock  are  of  growing  importance.  While  in- 
dustrially undeveloped,  there  are  in  larger  cities 
modern  flour  mills,  bean-oil  mills,  soap  works, 
sugar  refineries,  sawmills,  distilleries,  breweries, 
glass  factories,  and  tanneries.  Although  the  popu- 
lation of  Manchuria  constitutes  but  6  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  China,  in  1925  Manchuria's 
total  trade  constituted  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
Chinese  trade. 

The  number  of  immigrants  who  entered  Man- 
churia from  other  sections  of  China  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1928,  were  estimated 
at  about  1,500,000  while  the  combined  import  and 
export  trade  of  Manchuria  during  the  period 
amounted  to  662,000,000  haikwan  taels,  or  an  in- 
crease of  15,000,000  taels  over  the  total  for  the 
previous  year  and  double  the  value  of  the  trade 
ten  years  ago.  Manchurian  railways  carried 
2,000,000  tons  more  cargo  than  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Mar.  31,  1927.  The  president  of  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  reported  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Mar.  31,  1928,  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  company  from  all  its  activities  amounted  to 
230,000,000  yen  and  expenditures  to  194,000,000 
yen  leaving  a  profit  of  36,000,000  yen  as  compared 
with  34,000,000  yen  the  previous  year.  Revenues 
from  railway  services  were  113,000,000  yen  and 
operating  expenses  39,000,000,  or  an  increase  of 
5,300,000  in  revenue  and  a  decrease  of  6,800,000 
in  operating  expenses  as  compared  with  figures 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  company's  gross  _  re- 
ceipts from  other  items  than  railway  services 
amounted  to  117,000,000  yen  as  against  expendi- 
tures of  154,000,000,  or  a  net  loss  of  37,000,000 
yen. 

For  the  adherence  of  the  Manchurian  Govern- 
ment to  the  new  Nationalist  regime  in  China, 
consult  the  historical  section  of  the  article, 
CHINA. 

MANDATES.  See  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

MANGANESE.  The  domestic  shipments  of 
manganese  ore  containing  35  per  cent  and  more  of 
metallic  manganese  in  1928,  totaled  approx- 
imately 45,000  long  tons,  valued  at  $1,197,000, 
according  to  preliminary  figures  compiled  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  1927  shipments 
amounted  to  44,741  tons,  valued  at  $1,151,918. 
The  shipments  of  metallurgical  ore  amounted  to 
30,000  tons,  valued  at  $561,000,  while  those  of 
1927  were  27,730  tons,  valued  at  $446,781.  The 
shipments  of  chemical  ore  in  1928  amounted  to 
15,000  tons,  valued  at  $636,000,  whi|e*  ^ose  of 


1927  were  17,011  tons,  valued  at  $705,137.  The 
plant  owned  by  the  Domestic  Manganese  and  De- 
velopment Co.  was  put  in  operation  during 
March  and  treated  rhodochrosite  ore  from  the 
Emma  mine  at  Butte,  Mont.,  operated  by  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  It  produced  11,118 
tons  of  calcined  and  nodulized  material  contain- 
ing 56.45  per  cent  manganese.  This  quantity  was 
derived  from  18,000  to  19,000  tons  of  crude  car- 
bonate ore.  Arkansas'  shipments  of  high-grade 
ore  increased  from  2605  tons  in  1927  to  3800  tons 
in  1928.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  shipments 
of  high-grade  ore  from  Georgia,  and  a  large  de- 
crease in  shipments  from  Idaho.  No  high-grade 
shipments  were  reported  for  Nevada  in  1928. 

There  was  a  record  production  of  steel  in  1928, 
estimated  at  51,400,000  tons  of  ingots  and  cast- 
ings, and  a  consequent  demand  for  ferroman- 
ganese  and  in  turn  for  manganese  ore.  The  es- 
timated production  of  ferromanganese  in  1928 
was  given  in  the  Iron  Trade  Review  of  Jan.  3, 
1929,,  as  316,000  tons,  compared  with  294,991  tons 
in  1927,  and  second  only  to  the  outputs  of  1918 
and  1926.  The  domestic  production  of  manganese 
ore,  however,  was  little  changed  in  1928,  and  im- 
ports decreased  from  622,067  tons  of  ore  in  1927 
to  approximately  420,000  tons  for  the  entire  year. 
At  the  rate  of  manganese-ore  consumption  per 
ton  of  ferromanganese  produced,  reported  by 
ferromanganese  producers  in  1927,  the  domestic 
production  of  ferromanganese  in  1928  required 
approximately  632,000  tons  of  manganese  ore. 
Assuming  that  the  amount  of  manganese  ore  im- 
ported for  chemical  uses  was  offset  by  the  quan- 
tity of  metallurgical  manganese  ore  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  1928,  approximately  420,- 
000  tons  of  ore  was  available  for  metallurgical 
uses  in  1928,  212,000  tons  less  than  was  required 
by  the  producers  of  ferromanganese.  Most  of  this 
tonnage  was  accounted  for  by  the  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  manganese  ore  in  bonded  warehouse, 
officially  reported  as  183,477  tons  of  manganese 
content  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  and  96,918  tons  on 
Oct.  31,  1928,  a  decrease  of  86,559  tons  of  man- 
ganese content,  equivalent  to  at  least  173,000  tons 
of  manganese  ore.  The  remainder  of  the  ore  re- 
quired, between  35,000  and  40,000  tons,  must, 
therefore,  have  been  drawn  from  stocks  at  the 
plants  of  consuming  companies. 

The  shipments  of  domestic  ore  containing  from 
10  to  35  per  cent  of  manganese  (ferruginous  man- 
ganese ore)  in  1928  were  87,000  tons,  valued  at 
approximately  $391,000,  as  compared  with  148,- 
291  tons,  valued  at  $673,921  in  1927.  The  do- 
mestic shipments  of  ore  containing  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  of  manganese  (manganiferous  iron 
ore)  in  1928  were  1,090,000  tons,  valued  at  $2,- 
640,000,  as  compared  with  1,310,127  tons,  valued 
at  $3,270,460,  in  1927.  The  decrease  in  shipments 
of  ferruginous  manganese  ore  was  contributed  to 
mainly  by  Colorado,  Georgia,  Michigan,  and 
New  Mexico.  The  apparent  decrease  in  shipments 
of  manganiferous  iron  ore  was  due  to  the  falling 
below  5  per  cent  manganese  content  of  ore  in  Wis- 
consin that  contained  over  5  per  cent  in  1927. 
Shipments  from  Minnesota,  1,029,000  tons  in 
1928,  showed  an  increase  over  the  934,599  tons 
shipped  in  1927. 

MANITOBA,  man'i-to'foa.  The  most  eastern 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada,  situated  west 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  Hudson  Bay  and 
east  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  extending 
from  the  American  boundary  north  to  latitude 
60°.  Area,  251,832  square  miles;  population,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  census  of  1921,  610,188;  192G, 
639,056.  Capital,  Winnipeg,  with  a  population 
in  1021  of  ]  79,087  (Greater  Winnipeg,  230,000)  5 
Brandon,  15,359;  St.  Boniface,  12,821;  Portage 
la  Prairie,  6748.  The  movement  of  population  in 
1026  was:  Births,  14,627;  deaths,  5317;  mar- 
riages, 4490.  In  11)26  there  were  4067  teachers 
and  148,279  pupils  in  the  3956  public  class  rooms, 
There  are  42  high  schools,  9  junior  high  schools, 
]1  collegiate  departments,  and  13  collegiate  in- 
stitutes. For  higher  education  there  is  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba  at  Winnipeg,  with  2458  stu- 
dents enrolled  for  the  full  courses. 

The  estimated  area  of  arable  land  in  Mani- 
toba is  25,000,000  acres  of  which  about  30  per 
cent  is  under  cultivation.  In  1925  the  mineral 
output,  consisting  mainly  of  building  material 
and  gypsum,  was  valued  at  $2,276,759.  Other  im- 
portant resources  are  forest  and  fisheries.  In 
August,  1926,  there  were  682  grain  elevators  in 
Manitoba  with  a  capacity  of  25,430,000  bushels. 
The  revenue  in  1927  was  $11,238,570  and  the  ex- 
penditure, $10,531,929.  The  total  funded  debt  on 
Apr.  30,  1926,  $72,882,803.  The  railway  mileage 
was  4610  miles  in  1927. 

The  government  consists  of  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor appointed  by  the  governor-general  of 
Canada  and  a  legislative  assembly  consisting  of 
55  members  elected  for  five  years.  Women  have 
the  right  to  vote  and  are  eligible  to  election  to 
parliament.  Manitoba  is  represented  in  the  Do- 
minion Parliament  by  six  members  in  the  Senate 
and  17  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  1928,  Theodore  A.  Burrows;  Premier, 
President  of  the  Council,  Treasurer,  Telephones 
and  Telegraphs,  John  Bracken;  Education,  R.  A. 
Hoey;  Agriculture,  Immigration,  and  Railways, 
A.  Prefontaine;  Lands  Commissioner  and  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  A.  Prefontaine;  Health  and 
Public  Welfare,  Edward  W.  Montgomery;  Public 
Works,  W.  R.  Clubb;  Attorney-General,  W.  J. 
Major;  Municipal  Commissioner,  D.  L.  McLeod. 
As  a  result  of  the  elections  of  August,  1927,  the 
party  grouping  was  as  follows:  Progressive 
(Government),  29;  Conservative,  16;  Liberal,  7; 
Labor,  3;  Independent,  1. 

MAJNTISTERS,  JOHF  HARTJDEY.  Anglo- American 
playwright,  died  at  New  York,  December  19. 
Born  at  London,  Aug.  10,  1870,  he  first  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  The  Squire  of  Dames,  at  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  Feb.  19,  1898,  and  thereafter 
played  in  London  and  the  United  States  until 
1905.  Having  acted  in  England  in  his  own  play, 
The  Crosswa-ys,  he  brought  the  company  to  New 
York  in  1902,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Manners  gave  up  the  stage  for  writing,  and 
on  Dec.  20,  1912,  his  comedy,  Peg  o'  My  Heart,  in 
which  his  wife,  Laurette  Taylor,  starred,  opened 
on  Broadway,  proving  one  of  the  most  popular 
plays  produced  in  a  number  of  years ;  it  ran  until 
May  30,  1914,  and  was  frequently  revived,  and 
played  in  many  languages,  and  in  1924  there 
appeared  a  successful  musical  comedy  version, 
Peg  o9  My  Dreams.  Among  Mr.  Maimers's  earliest 
work  was  the  dialogue  for  Sweet  Nell  of  Old 
Drury  ( 1$00 )  ?  arid  he  wrote,  or  collaborated  In, 
about  30  other  plays,  including:  A  Queen's 
Messenger;  As  Once  in  May;  The  Girl  in  Wait- 
ing ;  %ira;  The  Home  Next  Door;  the  Woman 
Intervenes;  A  Xumaffe  of  JK&ason;  The  Pan- 
orama of  Y&uth;;  The  Day  of  Dupes;  Just  as 
Well;  The  Harp  of  Life;  Barbaraza;  The  Money 
Moon;  The  Patriot)  2%e  Prince  of  Bohemia;  The 
Majesiy  of  Birth;  wanton  &  Co.;  The  Girl  and  ihe 


Wizard;  All  Clear;  Out  TJiere;  God  of  My 
Faith;  God's  Outcast;  Wreckage;  Happiness; 
The  Wooing  of  Eve;  Hate  with  a  Will  to  Victory; 
One  ~Night  in  Rome;  and  the  last  of  Mr.  Man- 
ners's  plays  to  be  produced,  The  National  An- 
them, which  appeared  Jan.  23,  1923. 

MANSEIELD,  SAMUEL  MATHER.  American 
soldier  and  engineer,  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb- 
ruary 18.  He  was  born  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
Sept.  23,  1839,  and  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  in  1862.  He  was  commissioned 
in  the  Army  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  En- 

fineer  Corps,  and  served  in  the  Civil  W7ar  in  the 
wenty-fourth  Connecticut  Infantry,  winning 
promotion  for  gallantry.  He  was  an  expert  en- 
gineer, and  after  the  war  was  assigned  by  the 
WTar  Department  to  important  works,  especially 
in  connection  with  fortifications  and  lighthouse 
construction.  In  1885  and  1887  he  was  president 
of  the  commission  which  determined  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  Indian  Territory  and  Texas, 
and  in  1898-99  he  was  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Commission  to  Regulate  Hydraulic  Min- 
ing. In  1906,  three  years  after  his  retirement 
from  the  U.  S.  Army  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Harbor  and  Land  Commission.  He 
also  served  as  president  of  the  Yosemite  Nation- 
al Park  Commission  in  1899. 

JVCANTELL,  ROBERT  BBUCE.  American  actor, 
died  at  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.,  June  27.  He 
was  born  at  Irvine,  Scotland,  Feb.  7,  1854.  His 
parents  intended  him  for  the  law,  but  he  made 
so  little  progress  in  his  studies  that  they  decided 
on  a  commercial  career  for  him  and  apprenticed 
him  to  a  wine  merchant.  During  his  apprentice- 
ship he  happened  to  take  part  in  some  amateur 
theatrical  performances,  and,  meeting  with  un- 
expected success,  developed  a  desire  to  become 
an  actor.  His  parents  opposed  him  in  this,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  he  left  home  and  took  passage 
for  Boston.  Failing  to  obtain  an  engagement 
there,  he  returned  to  England  in  two  weeks. 
He  joined  a  theatrical  company  under  the  man- 
agement of  Richard  Edgar  and  made  Ms  debut 
Oct.  21,  1876,  at  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  as  the 
sergeant  in  Arrah-na-Pogue.  His  next  important 
rOle  was  Father  Doolan  in  The  Shaughran.  He 
toured  the  English  provinces  with  Charles  Mat- 
thews, Barry  Sullivan,  and  Dion  Boucicault  until 
1878,  when 'he  returned  to  America  and  played 
juvenile  roles  in  the  company  of  Mme.  Modjeska. 
His  first  appearance  in  London  was  in  July,  1880, 
at  Saddlers  Wells  Theatre.  He  visited  America 
again  in  1882,  touring  the  country  in  Romany 
Rye,  in  which  he  appeared  as  Jack  Hearn.  In 
1883  he  played  in  Fedora,  with  Fanny  Davenport. 
Later  he  became  a  star  and  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  own  company  in  a  large  repertory  of  clas- 
sical and  romantic  plays,  including  Hamlet, 
Kichard  III,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, The  Corsican  Brothers,  The  Lady  of  Lyons, 
and* "Richelieu.  In  his  later  years  he  confined  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  Shakespearean  rdles. 
He  appeared  in  New  York  in  revivals  of  King 
Lear  and  MacUlh  in  1905  and  in  1911,  and  had 
a  successful  season  in  1915  in  repertory.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1909,  William  Winter,  the  famous  critic, 
called  Mr.  Mantell  "the  best  tragic  actor  on  the 
American  stage."  After  1915  Mr.  Mantell  ap- 
peared also  in  jnotion  pictures,  without,  how- 
ever, relinquishing  his  work  on  the  stage. 

MAU'ITI'AOTIIBIM'G.  See  BUSINESS  REVIEW. 

MAHUBES,  See  FERTILIZERS. 
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3VCA3STX  LA3SraiJAaE  AND  LITEBA- 
TUBE.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

KABATHOITS.  See  OLYMPIC  GAMES, 

MARCH,  FRANCIS  ANDEEW,  JE.  American  edu- 
cator, died  at  Easton,  Pa.,  February  28.  He  was 
born  at  Easton,  Mar.  2,  1863,  the  son  of  the  late 
Prof.  Francis  Andrew  March,  famous  philologist, 
and  a  brother  of  Gen.  Peyton  C.  March,  chief  of 
staff  of  the  U,  S.  Army  during  the  World  War, 
of  Alden  March,  of  the  "New  Ifork  Times  staff; 
and  of  Prof.  John  Lewis  March,  of  Union  College. 
Professor  March  was  graduated  from  Lafayette 
College  in  1881,  and  from  1882  until  his  death 
was  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  college, 
successively  as  tutor  in  modern  languages,  1882- 
84;  adjunct  professor  of  English  literature,  1884- 
91;  professor  of  the  same  subject,  1891-1905; 
and  professor  of  the  English  language,  from  1905 
until  his  death.  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Thesaurus  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  as 
his  father  had  been;  he  having  been  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  preparation  of  that  monu- 
mental work.  He  was  active  in  civic  work  and 
was  mayor  of  Easton,  1903-05.  He  wrote:  Ei$- 
tory  of  the  World  War  (1918)  ;  (with  R.  J. 
Beamish)  America,  in  the  World  War  (1919); 
Athletics  at  Lafayette  College  (1926). 

3VCABIE,  ma/re.  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia 
and  widow  of  Czar  Alexander  III,  died  at  her 
birthplace,  Copenhagen,  October  13.  She  was 
born  Nov.  26,  1847,  the  second  daughter  of  King 
Christian  IX  and  Queen  Louise  of  Denmark,  and 
she  married  Czar  Alexander  III,  Nov.  9.  1863, 
having  her  name  changed  from  Marie  Sophia 
Frederica  Dagmar,  to  Maria  Feodorovna,  when 
she  entered  the  Greek  church.  Her  elder  sister 
became  Queen  Alexandra  of  England,  and  one 
of  her  brothers  was  the  late  King  George  of 
Greece.  Empress  Marie  advised  the  Czar  to  liber- 
alize the  government,  but  she  could  not  overcome 
the  court's  opposition,  and  her  husband's  fear  of 
assassination.  When  her  son,  Nicholas  II,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  after  his  father's  death,  Nov.  1, 
1804,  the  Empress  Dowager  again  desired  to  in- 
stitute democratic  reforms,  even  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1905,  recommending  that  the  Czar  should 
grant  the  people  a  constitution.  She  was  living 
in  Denmark  when  the  Bolshevists  slaughtered  the 
Russian  royal  family  in  1918,  and,  refusing  to 
believe  in  the  tragedy,  she  waited  in  Copenhagen 
until  her  death,  expecting  Nicholas  II  to  escape 
and  join  her. 

MARIETTA  COI/LEGKE.  A  non-sectarian,  co- 
educational college  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  founded 
in  1835.  The  autumn  term  of  1928  had  a  total 
registration  of  393  students,  of  whom  239  were 
men  and  154  were  women.  The  faculty  numbered 
37,  three  new  members  having  been  added  in 
1928.  The  productive  funds  amounted  to  $1,- 
264,811,  and  the  income  for  the  year  to  $147,- 
534.  The  library  contained  approximately  94,- 
365  volumes.  The  new  Betsey  Mills  Club  contain- 
ing a  fully  equipped  women's  gymnasium  with 
swimming  pool  was  the  centre  for  the  physical 
education  work  of  the  young  women  of  £he  Col- 
lege, and  a  Field  House  for  men,  to  cost  $200,- 
000,  was  under  construction  during  the  year. 
The  Alumni  contributed  $6246  to  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  College,  through  the  Marietta 
Fund.  President,  Edward  Smith  Parsons,  A.M., 
L.H.D. 

MARINE    CORPS,    U.    &    N.    See 
PKOCHRESS. 

DISASTERS.  See  SAEDTY  AT 


MARINE  ENGINES.  See  INTERNAL  COM- 
BUSTION ENGINES;  SHIPBUILDING. 

MARITIME  PROVINCES.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  the  three  Canadian  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land. Consult  those  articles. 

MARKETS,  MARKETING-.  See  AGRICUL- 
TURE; AGRICULTURE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPART- 
MENT OP;  COOPEKATIO:NT. 

MARQTTETTE  UNIVERSITY.  A  coeduca- 
tional institution  of  higher  learning,  under  Roman 
Catholic  direction,  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
organized  as  a  college  in  1881  and  chartered  as  a 
university  in  1907.  It  comprises  the  following  col- 
leges and  schools,  for  which  registration  of  regu- 
lar students  in  the  autumn  of  1928  is  also  given: 
Graduate  school,  185;  liberal  arts,  941;  business 
administration,  323;  dentistry,  164;^  applied 
science  and  engineering,  495;  journalism,  148; 
law,  237;  medicine,  SCO;  music,  34;  speech,  2 
(with  1055  students  enrolled  in  speech  courses 
from  other  schools  and  colleges);  and  nursing. 
In  addition,  there  were  289  students  ^in  night 
courses  in  business  administration,  22  in  dental 
hygiene,  426  in  the  high  school,  167  in  the  music 
academy,  85  in  nursing  courses,  and  328  in 
teachers'  courses,  making  a  grand  total  of  4233 
in  the  University.  The  registration  for  the  1928 
summer  session  was  796.  The  faculty  in  the  au- 
tumn numbered  379  members.  Endowment  funds 
amounted  to  $2,623,241,  and  the  income  for  the 
year  to  $1,130,606, 'from  the  following  sources: 
Endowment  income,  $148,897;  tuition,  $750,292; 
from  private  benefactions  for  increase  of  plant, 
$12,066;  for  -increase  of  endowment,  $34,042; 
for  current  expenses,  $527$;  miscellaneous,  $180,- 
029.  The  University  also  had  the  services  of 
Jesuit  instructors  and  administrative  officers  who 
received  no  compensation  other  than  mainte- 
nance, the  value  of  their  services  over  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  in  1926-27  being  estimated 
at  $119,500.  The  library  contained  47,700  vol- 
umes. President,  the  Rev.  William  M.  Magee, 
S.J.,  A.M.,  LLJD. 

MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE.  That  the  so- 
called  low  marriage  rate  and  high  divorce  rate 
were  not  alarming  manifestations  of  the  decline 
of  modern  American  life  was  ably  demonstrated 
by  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubin  ow,  in  a  review  of  the  subject  in 
Current  History  for  November.  Dr.  Rubinow  cit- 
ed the  following  figures  to  prove  that  the  mar- 
riage rate  was  steadily  going  up: 

Five-year  period  Marriaffe  rate 

per  thousand 

1892-1896 8.92 

1897-1901 9.12 

19Q2-1&06. 

1307-1911 

1912-1916 

1917-1921 J0.90 

1922-1926.. 10.46 

Kot  only  were  people  getting  married  in  great- 
er numbers  but  they  were  staying  married.  In 
1890,  of  the  total  male  population,  34,9  per  cent 
were  married;  in  1900,  36  per  cent;  in  1910, 
38  per  cent;  in  1920,  40.5  per  cent.  For  females, 
the  figures  were:  1890,,  36*4  per  cent;  1900,  37.1 
per  cent;  1910,  39.6  per  cent;  1920,  41.3  per 
cent.  It  must  not  toe  forgotten  that  the  female 
and  male  populations  contain  large  numbers  of 
persona  .of  ^marriageable  age.  Dr.  Rubin  ow 
belieYGS,  and  quite  plausibly,  that  an  index 
should /be  calculated  not  on  the  basis  of  tne 
whole  'pppqlation  but  on  the  number  of  persons 
of  marriageable  age,  and  this  he  puts  at  25 
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TABLE  I— MARRIAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  1926-27 


Per  cent  of 

Division  and  State  1927  1926  increase a 

United   States    1,200,694  1,202,574  -   0.2 

New  England: 

Maine      . , 6,279  6,376  —   1.5 

New  Hampshire    4,847  4,620  4.9 

Vermont     2,766  2,805  —    1.4 

Massachusetts    30,408  30,584  —   0.6 

Rhode   Island    5,461  5,329  2.5 

Connecticut    12,063  12,285  —    1.8 

Middle  Atlantic : 

New  York    118,719  120,965  —    1.9 

New    Jersey     28,316  28,424  —    0.4 

Pennsylvania     71,130  72,222  —   1.5 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio      59,296  55,147  7.5 

Indiana     41,112  40,409  1.7 

Illinois    80,222  82,529  —   2.8 

Michigan    36,276  39,788  —    8.8 

Wisconsin     16,818  16,654  1.0 

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota     23,328  23,713  —   1 .6 

Iowa     21,048  20,966  0.4 

Missouri     37,298  37,722  —    1.1 

North    Dakota     3,973  3,958  0.4 

South  Dakota    , . . .  6,004  6,004  0.0 

Nebraska    9,800  9,662  1.4 

Kansas      19,800  20,253  —   2,2 

Sonth  Atlantic: 

Delaware    1,154  1,109  4.1 

Maryland   25,025  25,831  —    3.1 

District   of   Columbia    5,543  5,514  0.5 

Virginia    22,163  21,345  3.8 

West    Virginia     19,287  18,275  5.5 

North  Carolina    22,204  22,691  —   2.1 

South   Carolina    , 25,433  23,971  6.1 

Georgia     30,447  28,484  6.9 

Florida      21,222  28,446  —25.4 

Bast  Sonth  Central: 

Kentucky    30,231  28,585  5.8 

Tennessee 33,613  32,692  2.8 

Alabama     29.296  30,103  —   2.7 

Mississippi    29,641  28,712  3.2 

fVest  South  Central: 

Arkansas    , 26,716  28,250  —   5.4 

Louisiana     19,941  20,751  —3.9 

Oklahoma     28,656  27,276  5.1 

Texas    . v. 74,042  69,902  5.9 

Mountain : 

Montana     5,356  5,183  3.3 

Idaho    4,501  4,404  2.2 

Wyoming 1,818  1,911  —   4.9 

Colorado     ., 11,969  11,957  0.1 

New  Mexico 4,748  4,476  6.1 

Arizona     4,959  4,077  21.6 

TTtah 5,717  5,427  5.3 

Nevada ., 2,398  1,228  95.3 

Pacific : 

Washington    18,801  17,810  5.6 

Oregon 7,362  7,085  3.9 

California     53,487  56,664  —5.6 

"A  minus  sign  denotes   decrease. 


Number  per  1,000 

of  the  population 

1927        1926 

10.12       10.27 


7.9 

10.7 
7.8 
7.2 
7.8 
7.4 

10.4 
7.6 
7.3 


13.1 
11.0 
8.1 
5.76 

8.7 
8.68 

10.6 
6.20 
8.6 
7.02 

10.8 

4.7 
15.7 
10.3 

8.7 
11.4 

7.7 
13.8 

9.07 
15.6 

11.9 
13.5 
11.5 

16.6 

13.0 
10.3 
12.0 
13.7 

9.8 

8.43 

7.5 

11.1 

12.1 

10.8 

11.0 

31.0 

12.0 

8.3 

12.1 


8.1 

10.2 

8.0 

7.3 

7.7 
7.6 

10.7 
7.7 
7.5 

8.4 
12.9 
11.5 

9.1 

5.77 

8.9 
8.65 

10.8 
6.17 
8.7 
6.98 

11.1 

4.6 
16.4 
10.4 

8.5 
10.9 

7.9 
13.1 

9.07 
21.6 

11.3 
13.3 

11.9 
16.0 

14.8 
10,8 
11.6 
13.2 

9.4 

8.44 

8.1 
11.3 
11.5 

9.2 
10.6 
15.9 

11.6 

8.1 

13.1 


pears.  Tims  examined,  the  figures  show  that  the 
proportion  of  married  men  increased  from  72 
per  cent  in  1900  to  74  per  cent  in  1920.  As  forv 
;he  women,  the  proportions  were  70  per  cent  in 
1000  and  71  per  cent  in  1920.  Similarly,  the 
proportion  of  married  men  and  women  between 
ilie  age§  of  20  and  25  has  increased.  For  men,  the 
figure  was  21.6  per  cent  in  1900  and  28  per  cent 
n  1920.  For  women,  the  figure  was  46.6  per  cent 
;n  1900  and  52.3  per  cent  in  1920.  In  the  field 
>f  divorce,  Dr.  RuMnow's  original  examinations 
.eave  much  to  hearten  us.  He  points  out  that 
liyorces  have  increased  from  27,919  in  1887  to 
P^853  in  1926  and  that  the  rates  have  increased 
a»Wtt'47  per  100,000  population  in  the  earlier  year 
•o  152  in  the  late. 

He  further  points  out  that  5.5  divorces  took 
place  in  1887  for  every  100  marriages  performed 
ind  that  by  1926  the  ratio  was  15  divorces  per 
100  marriages.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  one 
mt  of  every  six  marriages  is  dissolved.  What,  in 
act,  is  the  probability  of  a  marriage  going  on 


the  rocks?  There  are  no  statistics,  of  course,  BO 
the  writer  resorts  to  estimates.  Marriages  are 
terminated  in  the  following  ways:  by  death,  by 
divorce,  or  annulment.  In  1924,  619,000  married 
people  died  and  171,000  divorces  took  place.  In 
other  words,  three  and  one-half  marriages  were 
dissolved  by  death  as  against  one  by  divorce,  or 
two  out  of  every  nine  marriages  ended  in  the  di- 
vorce courts.  Says  the  author:  "The  tme  proba- 
bility of  divorce  being  the  conclusion  of  the  happy 
marriage  was,  therefore,  not  one  in  seven  but  one 
in  four  and  a  half.  And  that  proportion  is  con- 
stantly rising.  It  was  one  in  seven  in  1910-20  and 
one  in  nine  in  1900—10."  But  divorce  is  a  status. 
How  do  the  figures  of  those  who  obtain  divorces 
compare  with  those  who  keep  them?  During  the 
period  1890-1919  about  4,000,000  persons  were  di- 
vorced while  in  1919  only  about  510,000  persons 
were  recorded  as  having  the  status  of  divorced 
people.  What  happened  to  the  3,500,000?  Dr. 
Rubinow  makes  this  computation  for  the  decade 
1910-19: 
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Number  of  divorced  persons  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period 341,000 

Number  of  persons  receiving  divorce  during 

the  period  2,112,000 

Total     2,453,000 

Approximate  number  of  deaths    150,000 

Remaining    alive     . 2,303,000 

Number   of  persons   remaining  divorced  at 

the  end  of  period    ,  .  .  . ,         510,000 

What  became  of  the  balance?    1,793,000 

The  balance  must  have  married  again.  These  are 
the  proportions:  17  per  cent  remained  divorced, 
0  per  cent  died,  and  77  per  cent  remarried.  In 
other  words,  Dr.  Rubinow  concludes,  marriage  as 
an  institution  is  not  breaking  down,  but  people 
are  getting  divorced  to  remarry,  i.e.,  they  are 
seeking  the  severance  of  the  original  ties  because 
the  original  marriage  was  unsuccessful  for  per- 
sonal reasons. 


CONTKABY  VIEWS.  On  the  other  hand,  alarm 
was  being  felt  in  other  quarters  at  the  continued 
belief  that  the  marriage  tie  was  not  so  much  a 
sacrament  as  a  means  of  finding  personal  hap- 
piness. At  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  held 
at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  January  4,  Dr.  A.  S. 
Warthin,  a  physician,  said  that  a  proper  mar- 
riage should  last  at  least  25  years  "for  the 
child  needs  the  care  and  counsel  of  its  parents 
for  that  length  of  time.5'  The  quadrennial  meet- 
ing of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  seemed  to  feel  the  same  way 
when,  in  Rochester  on  December  7,  it  ordered  the 
printing  of  a  study  of  marriage  called  "Ideals 
of  Love  and  Marriage."  This  report  attacked  the 
companionate  marriage  as  being  anti-social.  Said 
the  report:  "The  sex  instinct  is  not  to  be  set 
free  but  to  be  held  under  control.  Marriage 
should  set  out  to  be  permanent.  Companionate 
is  a  noble  word,  but  all  that  it  connotes  of  com- 
radeship exists  between  every  man  and  every 


TABLE  II— DIVORCES  AND  ANNULMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— 1926-27 


Division  and  State 


1927 


1926 


Divorces 

Number  per  1,000 
Per  cent  of        of  population 


Annulments 


increase  a 

;        1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

United   States    , 

.  ..      192,037 

180,853 

6.2 

1.62 

1.54 

4,252 

3,825 

New   England  : 

1,311 

1,213 

8.1 

1.65 

1.54 

6 

13 

New  Hampshire   , 

646 

608 

6.3 

1.42 

1.34 

7 

9 

Vermont     

257 

397 

—  35.3 

0.73 

1.13 

4 

4 

Massachusetts    

3,459 

3,307 

4.6 

0.82 

0.79 

68 

66 

Rhode   Island    , 

722 

702 

2.8 

1.03 

1.01 

— 

1 

Connecticut    

1,425 

1,232 

15.7 

0.87 

0.77 

26 

17 

Middle  Atlantic: 

»..„ 

New  York   

5,000 

4,674 

7.0 

0.44 

0.41 

871 

964 

New  Jersey   

3,041 

2,544 

19.5 

0.81 

0.69 

65 

63 

Pennsylvania     

8,084 

7,706 

4.9 

0.83 

0.80 

56  ' 

34 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio    

14,646 

13,976 

4.8 

2.18 

2.12 

77 

48 

Indiana    

8,077 

7,685 

5.1 

2.56 

2.46 

96 

-     82 

Illinois    
Michigan    
Wisconsin    

14,984 
10,525 
2,442 

14,125 
9,648 
2,386 

6.1 
9.1 
2.3 

2.05 
2.34 
0.84 

1.96 
2.19 
0.83 

216 
86 
41 

204 
101 
44 

West  North  Central: 

2,822 

2,784 

1.4 

1.05 

1.05 

23 

-      21 

4,226 

4,080 

3.6 

1.74 

1.68 

30 

22 

Missouri     , 

9,651 

9,836 

—    1.9 

2.75 

2.81 

36 

35 

North  Dakota    

506 

483 

4.8 

0.79 

0.75 

8 

6 

South   Dakota    , 

665 

589 

12.9 

0.96 

0.85 

13 

8 

1,620 

1,395 

16.1 

1.16 

1.01 

57 

39 

r*   Kansas     

4,074 

3,780 

7.8 

2.23 

2.08 

33 

15 

South  Atlantic: 

163 

201 

—  19.3 

0,67 

0.84 

2 

3 

Maryland    , 
District  of  Columbia 
Virginia    
West  Virginia   
North  Carolina   

2,059 
146 
3,000 
2,135 
1,642 

1,883 
96 
3,000 
1,998 
1,591 

9.3 
52.1 

0.0 

3*2 

1.29 
0.27 
1.18 
1.26 
0.57 

1.19 
0.18 
1.19 
1.20 
0.56 

21 
24 
27 
53 
29 

7 
22 
19 

44 
20 

South  Carolina   

2,230 

2,153 

3.6 

0.70 

0.69 

6 
28 

10 
38 

Florida   

4,011 

4,012 

6 

2.94 

3.05 

17 

9 

East  South  Central: 
Kentucky    

4,614 
4,878 

4,519' 
4,682 

2.1 
4.2 

1.82 
,       1.96 

1.79 
1.90 

14 
13 

7 
14 

3,734 

3,477 

7.4 

1.46 

1.38 

8 

18 

Mississippi     , 

2,893 

2,765 

4.6 

1.62 

1.54 

8 

— 

West   South   Central: 
Arkansas    

4,409 

4,741 

—   7.0 

2.29 

2.49 

8 

13 

Oklahoma     < 
Texas    , 

1,725 
7,642 
17,290 

1,856 
7,398 
15,472 

—    7.1 
3.3 
11.8 

0.89 
3.21 
3.20 

0.97 
3.16 
2,91 

16 
127 
115 

12 
130 
103 

Mountain  * 

Montana     , 
Idaho       

1,316 
973 

1,277 
921 

3.1 
5.6 

2.40 
1.82 

2.33 
1.76 

30 
22 

15 
21 

Colorado     , 

627 
2,370 
646 

645 
2,288 
537 

—   2.8 
3.6 
20.3 

2.60 
2.21 
1.65 

2.75 
2.16 
1.38 

2 
74 
7 

7 
74 
7 

838 

876 

1.4 

1.93 

1.97 

13 

10 

Utah     ...... 

981 

1,011 

—   3.0 

1.88 

1.97 

19 

38 

Nevada     

1,953 

1,021 

91.3 

25.23 

13.19 

39 

20 

Pacific* 

Washington      
Oregon   
California     

,  .  .          4,277 

,  ;       3,117 

14,13s 

4*134 

isCoes 

3.5 
1.1 
17.2 

2.74 
3.50 
3.19 

2.69 
3.52 

2.80 

52 
31 
1,629 

51 
35 
1,282 

•  A  minus  sign  denotes  decrease. 


than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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woman  who  are  well  mated.  The  word  is  so  rich 
in  meaning  that  it  should  not  be  degraded  by 
being  fastened  to  any  form  of  trial  marriage, 
but  increasingly  associated  with  permanent  and 
successful  marriage." 

STATISTICS.  The  U.  S.  Gen?  4  Bureau  an- 
nounced that  there  were  1,20!  !94  marriages 
performed  in  the  United  States  Coring  the  year 
1927,  as  compared  with  1,202,574  in  1926.  These 
figures  represent  a  decrease  of  1880  marriages, 
or  about  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.  During  the 
same  time  there  were  192,037  divorces  granted 
in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  180,853 
in  1920,  representing  an  increase  of  11,184,  or  6.2 
per  cent.  There  were  4252  marriages  annulled  in 
1927,  as  compared  with  3825  in  1926.  On  the 
basis  of  population  estimates,  the  number  of  mar- 
riages per  1000  was  10.12  in  1927,  as  against 
10.27  in  1926,  and  the  number  of  divorces  per 
1000  was  1.C2  in  1927,  as  against  1.54  in  1926. 
While  the  net  decreases  in  the  number  of  mar- 
riages performed  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
was  0.2  per  cent,  the  relative  change  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  ranged  from  a  decrease  of  25.4  per 
cent  in  Florida  to  an  increase  of  95.3  per  cent 
in  Nevada.  The  increases  in  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona were  due  largely  to  a  change  in  the  mar- 
riage law  of  California,  effective  July  29,  1927, 
requiring  three  days'  notice  to  be  given  before  the 
issuance  of  a  license.  The  rate  of  marriages  per 
1000  of  the  population,  which  represents  an  aver- 
age of  rates  in  the  individual  States,  ranged  from 
4.7  in  Delaware  and  5.8  in  Wisconsin  to  16.6 
in  Mississippi  and  31.0  in  Nevada.  In  general, 
the  changes  in  the  number  of  marriages  per 
1000  of  the  population,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table,  form  a  more  satisfactory  index 
of  the  trend  with  regard  to  marriage  in  the 
several  States  than  does  the  actual  number  of 
marriages,  because  they  take  account  of  differ- 
ences in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

The  changes  in  the  various  States  as  regards 
the  number  of  divorces  compared  with  the  year 
1926,  ranged  from  decreases  of  35.3  per  cent  in 
Vermont  and  19.3  per  cent  in  Delaware  to  in- 
creases of  52.1  per  cent  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  91.3  per  cent  in  Nevada.  Changes  in  the 
laws  governing  divorces,  effective  in  1927,  were 
responsible  for  the  figures  shown  by  Vermont  and 
Nevada.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  divorces  do  not 
become  final  for  six  months  after  the  granting  of 
the  decree;  in  the  latter,  the  residence  require- 
ment was  modified  from  six  to  three  months.  The 
increase  reported  by  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
due  directly  to  the  number  of  cases  held  over 
from  192C.  The  ratio  of  divorces  per  1000  of  the 
population  in  the  individual  States  in  1927  rang- 
ed from  0.27  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  0.44 
in  New  York  to  3.50  in  Oregon  and  25.23  in  Ne- 
mda.  In  the  accompanying  tables  from  the  U.  S. 
Census,  the  figures  for  1927  are  preliminary  and 
subject  to-  correction. 

MABSHAiL,  JOHN,  CHIEF  JUSTICE,  ANNI- 
VERSARY, See  ,  CELEBRATIONS. 

MARTimQTTE,  m&r'tenek'.  One  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles  group  of  the  West  Indies,  forming  a 
colony  of  France.  Area,  385  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, according-  to  the  census  of  1926,  244,- 
482.  Capital  and  chief  port.  Fort-de-Frane^  with 
a  Dopjilation  of  40,000.  Sugar,  rum,  cacao,  coffee, 
tobacco,  pineapples^  and  bananas  are  the  chief 


products  of  the  Colony.  Total  imports  in  1927 
reached  $8,333,000  as  compared  with  $7,237,000 
in  1926.  France  supplied  56  per  cent  of  the  im- 
ports in  1927  and  the  United  States,  29  per  cent. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  were  principally 
coal,  flour,  lumber,  meats,  lubricating  oil,  and 
automobiles.  Exports  in  1927  were  valued  at  $8,- 
991,000  as  compared  with  $7,197,000  in  1926.  The 
export  trade  is  confined  to  France  and  French 
colonies.  Exports  of  sugar  and  rum  constituted 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  exports. 
The  budget  for  1926  balanced  at  56,146,218 
francs.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor 
and  a  general  council,  and  an  elected  municipal 
council;  it  sends  one  Senator  and  two  Deputies  to 
the  French  Parliament. 

The  tropical  hurricane  which  swept  over  the 
French  West  Indies  on  Sept.  12,  1928,  was  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  the  islands.  Martinique 
fortunately  lay  south  of  the  central  path  of  the 
hurricane  and,  consequently,  did  not  receive  the 
full  force  of  the  storm.  Loss  of  life  was  exceed- 
ingly small,  but  the  material  damage  sustained 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  chief  damage  was  to 
the  fruit  and  cacao  trees  and  the  cane  fields. 
It  was  expected  that  the  damage  to  the  cane 
fields  would  reduce  the  crop  during  the  refin- 
ing season  beginning  in  January,  1929,  to  a 
point  considerably  below  the  average  of  40,000 
metric  tons. 

MARYLAND.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  1,449,661.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  1,616,000.  The 
capital  is  Annapolis. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Year 

Acreaffe 

Prod.  "bu. 

Value 

Oorn 

1928 

530,000 

19,345,000 

$17,024,000 

1927 

515,000 

22,660,000 

18,128,000 

Wheat 

1928 

530,000 

8,745,000 

11,106,000 

1927 

525,000 

9,188,000 

11,669,000 

Hay 

1928 

433,000 

759,000  « 

10,239,000 

1927 

446,000 

737,000  « 

11,344,000 

Tobacco 

1928 

31,000 

21,700,000  & 

3,906,000 

1927 

32,000 

26,176,000  6 

6,020,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

47,000 

5,405,000 

2,702,000 

1927 

43,000 

5,246,000 

5,508,000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

1928 

10,000 

1,500,000 

1,200,000 

1927 

11,000 

1,584,000 

1,109,000 

a  tons,   b  pounds. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  Coal  mining  in  Alle- 
gany  and  Garrett  counties  continued  to  produce 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  yearly  mineral  out- 
put of  the  State.  The  coal  production  fell  to  2,- 
814,842  net  tons  for  1927,  from  3,078,353  tons 
for  1926;  in  value,  $5,817,000  for  1927  and  for 
1926,  $6,800,000.  The  by-product  coke  ovens  of 
the  State  produced  in  1927,  1,077,000  short  tons 
of  coke;  in  1926,  1,120,610  tons.  Clay  products, 
second  to*  coal  in  importance,  had  a  value,  for 
1926,  the  latest  recorded  year,  of  $6,073,247; 
for  1925,  of  $2,868,452  exclusive  of  pottery 
produced  in  1925.  The  1926  total  included  pot- 
tery, to  a  total  value  of  $3,179,387.  Sand  and 
gravel  were  produced  In  1926  to  a  value  of  $3,~ 
115,454;  in  1925,  $3,500,130.  There  were  quarried 
in  1926,  1,432,290  short  tons  of  stone,-  in  1925, 
Vt36,880;  in  value,  $2,177,102  for  1926  and  for 
J925,  $1,853,8.81.  Pig  iron  production  rose  to 
845,564  long  tons  for  1927,  from  791,637  for  1926. 
Lime  production  was  somewhat  over  half  a  mil- 
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lion  dollars  in  value,  for  1926  as  for  1925.  Tlie 
total  value  of  the  State's  mineral  products,  dup- 
lications eliminated,  was  for  1926,  $24,066,996; 
for  1925,  $21,557,810. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  departments,  $18,109,070  (of 
which  $3,512,036  was  aid  to  Ipcal  education)  ; 
for  conducting  public  service  enterprises,  $143,- 
333;  for  interest  on  debt,  $1,417,686;  for  perma- 
nent improvements,  $5,133,780;  total,  $24,803,- 
869  (of  which  $7,793,891  was  for  highways, 
$3,398,224  being  for  maintenance  and  $3,895,- 
667  for  construction).  Revenues  were  $24,439,- 
916;  of  this,  property  and  special  taxes  formed 
30.4  per  cent;  departmental  earnings,  16.1  per 
cent;  licenses,  including  gasoline  tax,  40.4  per 
cent.  Assessed  property  valuation  was  $2,348,840,- 
482 ;  State  taxation  thereon,  $5,906,464.  Net  State 
indebtedness  on  September  30,  1927,  was  $23,- 
872,776. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  1446.47.  There  were  built  in  1928,  9  miles  of 
additional  first  track. 

EDUCATION.  The  State  system  of  retirement  for 
teachers,  enacted  in  1927,  as  reported  by  State 
Superintendent  Cook  in  the  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  passed  successfully 
through  the  academic  year  1927-28,  which  was 
the  first  year  of  its  application.  The  estimated 
school-age  population  (from  5  to  17  years)  in 
that  year  was  estimated  at  388,462,  of  which  the 
colored  element  was  68,945.  There  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  270,900  pupils,  220,413  be- 
ing white  and  50,487  colored.  Those  enrolled  in 
elementary  schools  numbered  234,008;  those  in 
high  schools,  36,892,  of  whom  3289  were  colored. 
Expenditures  for  public-school  education  in  the 
year  were:  current,  $16,912,730.75;  outlay,  $6,- 
505,422.89.  Salaries  of  teachers  averaged:  white, 
$1477  per  annum;  colored,  $1062;  all,  $1408. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  Department 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  as  operating  in 
1928,  was  the  central  agency  of  the  State  with 
regard  to  institutions  for  the  care  or  custody  of 
persons.  It  supervised  institutions,  public  and 
private,  investigated  applications  for  State  aid, 
and  administered  certain  of  the  laws  as  to  the 
placement  of  children.  In  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  State-aided  institutions,  there  were 
the  following  institutions  entirely  supported  by 
State  appropriations:  Maryland  Penitentiary, 
Baltimore;  House  of  Correction,  Jessups; 
Crownsville  State  Hospital,  Crownsville;  Eastern 
Shore  State  Hospital,  Cambridge;  Rosewood 
State  Training  School,  Owings  Mills;  Spring 
Grove  State  Hospital,  Catonsville;  Springfield 
State  Hospital,  Sykesville;  Maryland  Tuberculo- 
sis Sanatorium,  Henryton  and  Mt.  Wilson  (two 
branches)  ;  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Fred- 
erick; Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys,  Loch 
Eaveii;  Montrose  School  for  Girls,  Woodens- 
burg.  There  were  2095  prisoners  in  State  penal  in- 
stitutions on  Jan.  1,  1928. 

POMTICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  Financial  ir- 
regularities among  the  employees  of  the  State 
road  commission,  first  discovered  in  the  cases  of 
four  who  pleaded  guilty  and  received  prison  sen- 
tences in  April,  were  subjected  to  investigation. 
Shortages  and  misappropriations  said  to  be  likely 
to  run  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars*  were 
discovered.  An  act  passed  fcy  the  State  gmearal 


assembly  of  1927,  requiring  oyster  packers  and 
carriers  to  render  to  the  conservation  commis- 
sion 10  per  cent  of  the  shells  of  oysters  used,  was 
contested  and  was  sustained  by 'decision  of  the 
State  court  of  appeals  April  19.  The  shells  were 
sought  by  the  state  for  planting  purposes.  The 
widening  of  the  Washington  Boulevard  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington  to  40  feet  was  start- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  July.  The  inadequacy  of 
Baltimore  Harbor  for  the  accommodation  of  Ves- 
sels drawing  30  feet  or  more  was  made  the  basis 
of  demands  made  of  the  Army  engineers  in  March 
for  deeper  channels  and  anchorages.  An  appro- 
priation of  $1,500,000  previously  authorized  by 
the  legislature  to  provide  Baltimore  with  an  air- 
port was  maintained  by  some  of  the  city  author- 
ities to  be  insufficient,  and  an  expenditure  of 
from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  was  proposed  in 
July.  Fort  McHenry,  memorable  for  its  part 
in  the  second  war  with  England,  was  restored 
to  its  condition  of  that  period,  for  a  celebration 
held  on  Defenders1  Day,  September  12.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  broached  to  the  city  council 
in  May  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  an  elevated 
structure  and  lateral  tunnel  at  a  cost  of  $223000,- 
000  to  carry  its  traffic  through  the  eitv. 

ELECTION.  The  State  cast  011  November  6  a  vote 
far  in  excess  of  any  in  its  previous  record.  The 
increase  was  divided  between  the  two  National 
tickets,  but  the  Republican  obtained  the  greater 
share.  In  consequence,  while  Smith  and  Robin- 
son (Democratic)  received  a  popular  vote  ap- 
proximately that  of  Harding  in  1920,  the  Re- 
publican candidates,  Hoover  and  Curtis,  won  the 
State  by  an  ample  margin.  The  presidential  vote 
was:  Hoover  (Rep.),  301,479;  Smith  (Dem.), 
223,626.  Senator  William  Cabell  Bruce,  Demo- 
crat, was  defeated  for  reelection,  his  Republi- 
can opponent,  Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough,  being 
elected  for  the  ensuing  regular  term.  Four 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans  were  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

OI'FICEBS.  Governor,  Albert  C.  Ritchie;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  David  C.  Winebrenner,  3d;  Treas- 
urer, J.  M.  Dennis;  Auditor,  L.  M.  Milbourne; 
Comptroller,  William  S.  Grordy>  Jr.;  Attorney- 
General,  T.  H.  Robinson;  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Albert  S.  Cook. 

JWICIABY.  Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Judge, 
Carroll  T.  Bond ;  Associate  Judges ;  John  R.  Pat- 
tison,  T.  Scott  Offutt,  Wm.  H.  Adkiiis,  Francis 
N.  Parke,  Hammond  "Urner,  W.  M.  Digges,  D. 
Lindley  Sloan. 

MABYLANB,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeducation- 
al, State  institution  of  higher  learning  at  College 
Park  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  founded  in  1807.  The 
enrollment  for  the  autumn  term  of  1928  was 
3391,  distributed  as  follows:  Agriculture,  140; 
arts  and  sciences,  573 ;  dentistry,  383 ;  education, 
141;  engineering,  260;  graduate  school,  85; 
horn©  economics,  51;  pharmacy,  368;  law,  251; 
medicine*  411;  and  nursing,  102'.  The  enrollment 
for  the  1928  summer  school,  at  College  Park, 
was  626.  The  faculty  in  1928  numbered  44l>.  The 
total  income  from  appropriations  and  other  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  $2,344,660,  The  library  con- 
tained 52,473  volumes.  During  the  year  many 
improvements  -were  made  in  roads  and  walks 
and  in  landscaping  tlie  campus.  President,  Ray- 
mond A.  Pearson,  M.S.,  D.Agr.,  LL.1X 

aiASSACHtrSETTS.  POPULATION,  According 
to  the  Fourteenth  Census,  the  populatioil  of  the 
State  OJEI  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  3,852,356.  The  popula- 
tion kjM$  State  census  of  1925  was  4,144,205. 
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The  estimated  population  on  July  1,  1928,  was 
4,290,000.  The  capital  is  Boston. 

AGRICTJLTUBE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 
Hay 

Year 
1928 

Acreage 
472,000 

Prod.  bu. 
732,000  « 

Value 
$13,889,000 

1927 

479,000 

687,000  * 

14,341,000 

Potatoes 

1Q28 

15,000 

1,620,000 

1,458,000 

1927 

14,000 

1,400,000 

2,170,000 

Tobacco 

1928 

7,600 

9,462,000  b 

3,225,000 

1927 

7,100 

8,683,000  6 

3,099,000 

Corn 

1928 

45,000 

1,890,000 

2,457,000 

1927 

46,000 

1,886,000 

2,263,000 

Cranberries 

1928 

13,900 

325,000  e 

4,875,000 

1927 

13,900 

370,000  c 

4,625,000 

0  tons,  *  pounds,  °  barrels. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  Stone  continued  much 
the  most  important  mineral  product.  In  1926  it 
yielded  2,089,_340  short  tons,  exclusive  of  red 
sandstone  production,  as  compared  with  2,209,560 
in  1925;  in  value,  the  production  was:  1926, 
$6,216,793;  1925,  $6,640,333.  Clay  products  rose 
to  a  total  of  $3,971,586  for  1926,  from  $3,789,- 
164  for  1925.  The  sand  and  gravel  production 
was:  1926,  2,969,172  short  tons;  1925,  3,349,091. 
In  value,  it  was  $3,276,787  for  1926  and  for 
192o,  $3,116,323.  Of  lime  there  were  sold  by 
producers  in  1927, 181,000  short  tons  (estimated) , 
and  in  1926,  202,065;  in  value,  $2,322,000  (esti- 
mated) in  1926  and  in  1925,  $2,653,746.  The 
Total  value  of  the  State's  mineral  products,  du- 
plications eliminated,  was  $16,786,577  for  1926; 
for  1925,  $16,831,529. 

FINANCES.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ing November  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  IT.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  departments,  $40,695,503  (of 
which  $2,445,048  was  for  local  education) ;  for 
conducting  public  service  enterprises,  $183,994; 
for  interest  on  debt,  $1,610,420,-  for  permanent 
improvements,  $7,084,660;  total,  $49,574,577  (of 
which  $12,403,325  was  for  highways,  $7,430,036 
being  for  maintenance  and  $4,973,289  for  con- 
struction). Revenues  were  $60,146,822;  of  these, 
property  and  special  taxes  formed  51.2  per  cent; 
departmental  earnings,  6.6  per  cent;  sale  of 
licenses,  26  per  cent.  Assessed  property  valua- 
tion was  $7,076,313,505;  State  taxation  thereon, 
$12,000,000.  Net  State  indebtedness  on  Nov.  30, 

1927,  was  $22,103,085. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  in  the  State  on 
Jan.  1,  1928,  was  2018.65.  There  were  built  in 

1928,  8.65  miles  of  additional  second  track. 
EDUCATION,  In  connection  with  the  education- 
al system  of  the  State,  the  preliminary  work  was 
carried  out  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  for 
the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art,  reported  to  be 
the  only  art  school  in  the  United  States  sup- 
ported wholly  by  State  funds.  The  building,  ac- 
cording to  report  in  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  was  to  supply  provision 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  fine  and  in- 
dustrial arts.  Over  $15,000,000  was  spent  in  the 
State  during  the  year  1928  for  improving  public- 
flchool  buildings.  The  school  population  of  the 
State  for  the  academic  year  1927-28  was  placed 
at  691,683.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  736,177  pupils,  of  whom  596,220  were  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  139,957  in  the  high 
schools.  Expenditure  for  public-school  education 


totaled  $66,961,521.83.  Yearly  salaries  of  teach- 
ers averaged  $1857.70  (estimated). 

CHABITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  central  in- 
stitutional control  of  the  State  in  1928  was  car- 
ried on  by  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  head- 
ed by  Richard  K.  Conant,  Commissioner,  and 
by  an  advisory  board  of  six  members.  The  depart- 
ment had  divisions  for  the  specialized  handling 
of  matters  for  aid  and  relief,  of  child  guardian- 
ship and  of  juvenile  training.  It  administered 
mothers'  aid,  aid  to  persons  without  legal  settle- 
ment, care  to  dependent,  neglected,  and  delin- 
quent children,  supervision  of  housing  and  town 
planning,  and  supervised  private  charitable  cor- 
porations and  boarding  homes  for  infants.  State 
institutions  under  its  care  with  their  inmate  pop- 
ulations of  Pec.  1,  1928,  were:  State  Infirmary, 
Tewksbury,  2635;  Massachusetts  Hospital  School, 
Canton,  279;  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  West- 
borough,  521;  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lan- 
caster, 306;  industrial  School  for  Boys,  Shirley, 
302.  Another  administrative  branch,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Diseases,  supervised  the  State 
insane  hospitals,  situated  at  Worcester,  Taunton, 
Northampton,  Danvers,  Westborough,  Medfield, 
Palmer,  and  Boston;  likewise,  the  Waltham, 
Wrentham,  Grafton,  and  Belchertown  State 
schools.  The  Department  of  Public  Health  had 
supervision  of  the  State  sanatoria  at  Rutland, 
North  Reading,  Lakeville,  and  Westfield,  and  of 
the  Norfolk  State  Hospital. 

Under  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  were  the 
State  Prison  at  Charlestown;  Massachusetts  Re- 
formatory, Concord  Junction;  Reformatory  for 
Women,  "Framingham ;  Prison  Camp  and  Hos- 
pital, WTest  Rutland;  State  Farm,  Bridgewater. 
Prisoners  in  the  three  State  penal  institutions  on 
Jan.  1,  1928,  numbered  1866. 

LEGISLATION.  The  Massachusetts  General  Court 
convened  January  4  and  remained  in  session 
until  July  25,  holding  the  fourth  longest  sitting 
in  its  history.  Its  business  was  prolonged  by  two 
matters,  the  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
office  of  the  State  attorney-general  and  the  effort 
to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  regarding  the 
disposal  of  the  Boston  elevated  railway.  The  in- 
vestigation of  Attorney-General  Reading  arose  out 
of  a  charge  that  he  had,  while  holding^his  office, 
secretly  accepted  a  fee  from  the  Decimo  Club, 
Inc.,  an  enterprise  of  a  fraternal  and  co5perative 
character,  of  which  he  had  earlier  undertaken  an 
investigation.  It  was  asserted  that  he  had  work- 
ed to  discourage  legal  proceedings  against  the  as- 
sociation in  New  York.  The  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives voted  Reading's  impeachment  June 
6,  whereupon  he  immediately  presented  his  resig- 
nation. The  proceedings  were  then  dropped,  save 
that  later  in  the  session,  upon  report  that  Read- 
ing intended  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  governor,  the  House  resolved  that  in  case 
lie  should  do  so  the  Governor  be  requested  to 
call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
ceed with  impeachment  and  trial. 

With  regard  to  the  Boston  elevated  railway  a 
number  of  proposals  were  offered,  but  no  pro- 
vision for  the  disposal  of  the  system  was  adopted. 
A  bill  was  passed  at  the  close  of  the  session  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  subway  line. 
This  measure,  known  as  the  Governor  Square 
Bill,  authorized  construction  of  an  extension 
of  the  existing  Boylston  Street  subway,  at  a 
cost  of  some  $5,000,000  to  be  met  half  by  the 
Boston  Elevated  and  half  by  the  city  of  Boston, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  city.  Another  enact- 
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ment  provided  for  the  building  of  a  vehicular 
tunnel  to  East  Boston.  Public  control  of  the 
Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Railway  was  ex- 
tended. There  was  enacted  a  preferential  pri- 
mary bill  providing  blanks  on  the  primary  ballots 
of  the  April,  1928,  election  only,  for  the  expres- 
sion of  voters'  presidential  preferences.  A  meas- 
ure was  passed  imposing  a  sale  tax  on  gasoline 
at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  gallon.  Building  laws  af- 
fecting Boston  were  amended  by  an  act  requiring 
that  buildings  higher  than  155  feet  be  terraced, 
according  to  rules  relating  to  their  height  and 
volume.  Salaries  of  various  State  employees  were 
increased  in  the  yearly  aggregate  of  "$455,000. 
The  law  authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  incur 
debt  was  amended  in  various  respects.  By  resolu- 
tion, the  special  commission  investigating  and 
revising  tax  laws  was  continued ;  a  survey  of 
investment  trusts  was  provided.  A  measure  to 
require  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  present 
reasons  for  failure  to  confirm  appointments  by 
the  Mayor  of  Boston  was  vetoed.  The  Governor 
vetoed  also  a  bill  to  permit  the  sale  of  pro- 
visions on  Sundays.  A  proposal  for  a  state-wide 
referendum  on  prohibition  was  defeated  in  the 
House. 

POLITICAL  AXD  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  Cape  Cod 
Canal  went  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  Government  on  March  31,  and  tolls  for 
passage  of  vessels  were  discontinued.  A  move- 
ment was  started  in  the  State  to  organize  the 
celebration  in  1930  of  the  tercentenary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
with  a  view  to  attracting  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  Country,  Fire  on  April  15  destroyed  the 
Back  Bay  station  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad.  Mayor  Nichols  of  Boston 
appointed  in  April  a  committee  of  seven,  in- 
cluding President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  school  system  and  offer  recom- 
mendations as  to  any  deficiencies  found  in  it. 

Industrial  troubles  at  New  Bedford  started 
when,  on  April  9,  the  textile  mills  there  de- 
clared a  general  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in 
wages,  effective  April  16.  A  strike  of  about  30,000 
cotton  mill  operatives  started  on  the  date  when 
the  cut  went  into  effect.  Work  ceased  in  56  mills. 
Efforts  were  made  by  the  employers  after  a  time 
to  reopen  some  of  the  mills,  but  this  was  opposed 
both  by  organized  picketers  and  by  attacks  on 
some  of  those  who  sought  to  return  to  work.  The 
police  acted  to  prevent  mass  picketing.  Twenty- 
nine  arrests  were  made  -Tune  30;  nevertheless  a 
concerted  effort  to  open  the  mills  on  July  9  com- 
pletely failed  in  the  face  of  numerous  pickets. 
Supported  by  a  court  decision  that  mass  picket- 
ing was  illegal,  the  police  set  out  on  June  30  to 
break  it  up.  They  encountered  opposition,  but  no 
formidable  resistance  and  made  more  than  250 
arrests.  A  mob  later  surrounded  police  headquar- 
ters and  made  a  riotous  demonstration.  National 
Guardsmen,  previously  ordered  under  arms  in 
their  armory,  were  called  out  and  drove  away 
the  mob -without  bloodshed.  Of  the  prisoners,  six 
men  and  one  woman  were  sentenced  to  six  months 
imprisonment,  several  to  three  months,  and  205 
men  and  wbinen  to  two  months  each. 

On  the  night  of  February  2,  fire  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  business  section  of  Fall  River. 
The  estimated  loss  was  $7,000,000  or  upward. 
The  city  of  Springfield  undertook  the  work  of 
bringing  a  municipal  water  supply  to  the  city 
by  means  of  a  tunnel  through  Gobble  Mountain, 
conveying  part  of  the  flow  of  Little  River. 


ELECTION.  The  State  ran  counter  to  its  record 
and  to  the  tendency  even  in  many  Democratic 
States  by  giving  a  small  plurality  for  Smith  and 
Robinson,  the  Democratic  National  candidates, 
over  Hoover  and  Curtis,  Republican.  It  likewise 
reflected  to  the  United  States  Senate  David  I. 
Walsh,  Democrat,  who  defeated  Benjamin  Loring 
Young,  Republican.  The  partisan  proportions  of 
the  State  delegation  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives remained  unchanged,  at  13  Republicans 
and  3  Democrats,  the  incumbents  in  most  cases 
being  reflected.  In  the  election  of  State  officers, 
however,  Lieutenant-Governor  Frank  G.  Allen, 
Republican,  received  a  moderate  plurality  over 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Charles  ET.  Cole.  The 
election  results  were  influenced  by  the  high  pro- 
portion of  persons  of  Roman  Catholic  faith  among 
the  population,  particularly  in  the  industrial 
centres  populated  largely  by  French  Canadian 
and  Portuguese  elements.  The  vote  for  Hoover 
was  nevertheless  greater  than  that  for  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate  in  1924  or  in  1920. 
A  referendum  petition  was  submitted  on  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  in  36  of  the  40  State  sen- 
atorial districts.  It  proposed  that  the  State 
senator  in  each  case  be  instructed  to  vote  for 
memorializing  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the 
amendment.  The  vote  was  reported  as  414,512 
in  favor,  283,223  against  the  proposal.  A  referen- 
dum on  a  law  to  permit  public  sports  on  Sun- 
days likewise  gave  a  favorable  majority.  The 
presidential  vote  was:  Smith  (Dem.),  792,758; 
Hoover  (Rep.),  775,566. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Alvan  T.  Fuller;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, F.  G.  Allen ;  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, Frederic  \V.  Cook;  Treasurer,  W.  S. 
Youngman;  Auditor,  A.  B.  Cook;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Arthur  K.  Reading;  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Payson  Smith;  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  Richard  K.  Conant. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Judicial  Court:  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Arthur  Prentice  Rugg;  Associate  Justices: 
Henry  King  Braley,  John  Crawford  Crosby,  Ed- 
ward Peter  Pierce,  James  Bernard  Carroll,  Wil- 
liam C.  Waite,  George  A.  Sanderson, 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OP 
TECHNOLOGY.  A  non-sectarian  institution  for 
technical  education  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  found- 
ed in  1861.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  of 
1928  was  2868,  including  412  graduate  and  45 
unclassified  students.  For  the  summer  session 
the  registration  was  1414.  There  were  215  mem- 
bers on  the  faculty,  and  272  others  on  the  staff 
of  the  Institute.  The  productive  funds  amounted 
to  $29,800,000,  and  the  income  for  the  year  to 
$3,050,000  from  various  sources,  as  follows: 
funds,  $1,658,000;  student  fees,  $897,000;  miscel- 
laneous, $495,000.  The  book  value  of  land  and 
buildings  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  was  $13,- 
453,000.  The  library  contained  260,000  volumes. 
An  infirmary,  two,  dormitories,  and  the  Guggen- 
heim Aeronautical  Building  were  completed  in 
1928.  President,  Samuel  Wesley  Stratton,  D.Eng., 
D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  LLJD. 

MATERNITY  PROTECTION.  The  annual 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  indicated  the 
following  status  of  the  maternity  and  infancy 
act :  During  the  year  45  States  and  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  were  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  perfection  of  measures  to 
safeguard  the  lives  of  mothers  and  children.  The 
legislatures  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Illinois  had  never  accepted  the 
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provisions  of  tlie  act.  For  1923,  1924,  1925,  1926, 
1027,  and  1928  the  maximum  amount  available 
for  distribution  among  the  States  was  $1,190,000 
yearly;  the  following  were  the  amounts  accepted 
bv  the  States  and  Hawaii  for  the  years  in- 
dicated: 1023— $716,333;  1924— $877,122;  1925 
—$932,754  ;  1926— $947,959 ;  1927— $977,866 ; 
1928 — $919,075.  The  1928  appropriations  are  not 
available  to  the  States  until  the  middle  of  1929. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1928,  7341  prenatal  and 
child-health  conferences,  2002  prenatal  confer- 
ences, and  18,839  child-health  conferences  were 
held  in  the  States  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
Government.  In  addition  more  than  a  half-million 
home  visits  were  made  by  the  visiting  nurses 
on  the  staffs  of  the  administrations  in  charge  of 
the  service;  and  150,000  expectant  mothers  were 
reached  by  personal  contact  or  through  corres- 
pondence. *  It  is  interesting  to  record  that  each 
year  sees  a  number  of  counties  taking  on  tlie 
work  that  had  its  initiation  in  the  Federal  and 
States  programmes.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  roll  of  counties  doing  this  work  was 
162,  In  1928,  103  combined  prenatal  and  child- 
health  centres,  190  child-health  centres,  and  17 
prenatal  centres  were  opened. 

The  report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  recorded 
the  assistance  that  had  been  given  particular 
States  for  the  meeting  of  their  peculiar  prob- 
lems. For  example,  a  Negro  physician  on  the 
Bureau's  staff  spent  a  year  in  two  Southern 
States  assisting  Negro  midwives;  the  Bureau's 
consultant  in  obstetrics  gave  a  graduate  course 
in  obstetrics  in  one  State  and  the  specialist 
in  pediatrics  did  similarly  in  another;  Bureau 
agents  helped  enroll  four  States  into  the  birth- 
registration  area  of  the  United  States.  Mater- 
nity mortality  studies  were  being  carried  on 
in  the  following  States:  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Michigan,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Ala- 
bama, and  New  Hampshire.  Another  activity  of 
this  government  bureau  made  possible  by  the 
Sheppard-Towner  Act  was  the  holding  annually 
of  conferences  of  State  directors  interested  in 
maternity  and  infancy  work.  The  fifth  annual 
conference  of  this  type  was  held  in  April,  1928. 
There  were  present  the  representatives  from  46 
States. 

INFANT  AND  MATERNAL  MORTALITY.  In  the  year 
1927,  the  birth-registration  area  saw  the  lowest 
infant  mortality  rate  in  its  history.  In  that  year 
1,849,902  babies  were  born  and  119,093  babies 
died,  making  a  rate  of  65  deaths  per  1000  live 
births  as  compared  with  73.3  for  the  birth-regis- 
tration area  in  1926.  Oregon  had  the  particular- 
ly low  rate  of  47.5  and  Washington's  rate  was 
49.8.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  New  Zea- 
land's low  rate  of  39  in  1927  was  a  mark  that 
the  States  had  still  to  aim  at. 

The  Bureau  also  reported  that  the  maternal 
death  rate  over  the  period  1§21~26  had  moved 
downward.  For  the  birth-registration  area  the 
rate  was  68.2  per  every  10,000  live  births.  In 
1926,  the  rate  of  deaths  was  65.6.  The  urban 
rate  in  1921  was  77.1  and  in  1926  it  was  73.9. 
The  rural  rate  in  1921  was  59.4  and  in  1926  it 
was  56.7.  It  may  he  noted  that  the  rates  have 
decreased  despite  a  tendency  to  scrutinize  more 
carefully  all  death  certificates  of  women  of  child- 
bearing  age. 

The  report  cited  has  this  significant  statement 
to  make  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  on  decreasing  maternal  mortality; 


"A  comparison  of  maternal  mortality  rates  for 
the  period  1917  to  1921,  exclusive  of  1918  (be- 
cause of  the  influenza  epidemic),  with  the  period 
1922  to  1926  in  States  that  were  in  the  birth- 
registration  area  in  1917  shows  a  decrease  in 
maternal  mortality  in  every  one  of  these  States 
that  had  cooperated  under  the  maternity  and  in- 
fancy act  for  four  years  or  longer.  A  majority  of 
the  States  had  greater  reductions  in  the  rural 
areas  than  in  the  urban  areas.  Utah  had  a  de- 
crease of  maternal  mortality  in  rural  areas  of 
35.9  per  cent;  Maryland,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Washington,  New  York,  and  Minnesota  had  de- 
creases of  20  to  26  per  cent." 

EUROPE.  The  French  law  of  1913,  allowing 
mothers  to  quit  their  jobs  for  four  weeks  pre- 
cedent to  childbirth  and  for  four  weeks  fol- 
lowing without  affecting  the  status  of  their  con- 
tractual relations  with  their  employers,  was 
amended  in  January,  1928,  to  make  the  periods 
before  and  after  childbirth  12  weeks.  In  der- 
vnany  a  new  code  was  passed  in  July,  1927,  which 
covers  the  status  of  expectant  mothers  under 
sickness  insurance  law.  Mothers  are  permitted  to 
break  labor  contracts,  without  penalty,  six  weeks 
prior  to  childbirth  and  for  six  weeks  after  the 
confinement.  The  post-natal  period  may  be  ex- 
tended another  six  weeks  on  the  certification  of 
a  physician.  Nursing  mothers  may  take  off  one 
hour  a  day  during  the  first  six  months  at  full 
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MATHEWS,  JOSEPH  MCDOWELL.  American 
surgeon,  died  at  Los  .Angeles,  December  2.  Born 
at  Newcastle,  Ivy.,  in  May,  1847,  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  medical  school  of  the  University 
of  Louisville  in  1867.  Practicing  at  Louisville, 
he  became  professor  of  surgery  at  the  city's  hos- 
pital college  of  medicine.  Besides  being  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1898—99, 
he  was,  at  one  time,  head  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical 
Association,  and  the  State  Medical  Society.  Dr. 
Mathews,  who  received  the  honorary  LL.D.  de- 
gree from  Waynesburg  College,  Pa.,  wrote  several 
medical  books,  including:  Mathews  on  Diseases 
of  the  Rectum,  Ami$>  and  Sigmoid  Flexunc 
(1893;  3d  ed.  1903);  and  How  to  Succeed  in 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  (1902). 

MAUNDER,  maun'der,  EDWAED  WALTER.  Eng- 
lish astronomer,  died  at  Greenwich,  England, 
March  21.  He  was  born  at  London,  Apr.  12,  18*51, 
and  after  attending  the  University  College 
School  and  King's  College,  London,  he  became  as- 
sistant at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green wicli, 
Nov.  6,  1873,  and  superintendent  of  the  solar 
department,  where  he  remained  until  1913,  re- 
turning for  three  years  during  the  World  War. 
He  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  in  1875,  and  served  as  a  member  of  its 
council,  1885-89,  and  1891-92,  becoming  its  secre- 
tary in  1S92  and  vice  president  in  1897.  Dur- 
ing his  long  service  in  the  solar  and  spectroscopic 
department  he  photographed  the  sun  almost 
daily,  in  order  to  locate  and  measure  the  spots 
and"  faculse.  He  demonstrated  the  theory  that 
magnetic  storms  are  coincident  with  the  appear- 
ance of  sun  spots,  and  the  importance  of  his  de- 
ductions ranks  with  previous  work  done  on  the 
solar  surface.  Maunder  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  foundation  of  the  British  Astronomical 
Association  in  1890  arid  contributed  to  its 
rapidly  acquired  fame,  serving  as  its  president, 
1894-96.  He  supplemented  his  observations  at  the 
Greenwich  Observatory  with  six  expeditions  to 
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view  solar  eclipses,  going  to  the  West  Indies, 
1880,  Lapland,  1896,  India,  1898,  Algiers,  1900, 
Mauritius,  1901,  and  Labrador,  1905.  Besides 
writing  papers  on  the  solar  origin,  of  magnetic 
storms,  Maunder  edited  several  astronomical 
publications,  particularly  the  Observatory 

(1881-87);  the  Journal  "and  Memoirs  of  the 
British  Astronomical  Association,  (1892-97); 
and  the  Astronomical  Department  of  Knowledge 

(1895-1904).  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  books 
of  general  interest,  including:  Royal  Observa- 
tory, Greenwich,  its  History  and  Work;  Astron- 
omy wHhout  a  Telescope  (1902);  and  The  As- 
tronomy of  the  Bible  (1908). 

MAU'ItlTA'INTA.  A  French  colony  in  French 
West  Africa,  consisting  of  eight  districts;  hav- 
ing the  status  of  a  colony  since  Jan.  1,  1921. 
Area,  347,400  square  miles;  native  population, 
287,338,  mostly  Moorish  Mohammedans;  Euro- 
pean population,  about  300.  The  budget  for  1927 
was  11,725,800  francs.  The  colony  is  under  a 
lieutenant  governor,  subject  to  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  French  West  Africa.  See  FILSNCH  WEST 
AFRICA. 

3MAUBITIUS,  ma-rish'ius.  An  island  posses- 
sion of  Great  Britain  in  the  Indian  Ocean  situ- 
ated 500  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  and  with 
its  dependencies  of  Kodrigues,  Diego  Garcia,  the 
St.  Brandon  group  of  six  islands,  and  other  small 
islands,  forms  a  colony  of  the  British  Crown. 
Area  of  Mauritius,  about  720  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1921, 
385,074.  The  estimated  population  at  the  end  of 
1926  was  398,236.  Capital,  Port  Louis,  with  a 
population  of  53,663  in  1926  (including  sub- 
urbs). In  recent  years  the  greater  part  of  Port 
Louis  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Euro- 
peans to  Asiatic  or  Chinese  hands.  The  movement 
ot  population  in  1926  was:  Birth  rate,  41.8  per 
.thousand  (exclusive  of  Indians)  ;  death-rate, 
25.4  per  thousand  (also  exclusive  of  Indians). 
Primary  education  is  free  but  not  compulsory. 
At  the  end  of  1926  there  were  57  government 
schools,  94  aided  schools,  and  3  technical  schools. 
The  average  attendance  in  government  schools 
in  1926  was  10,469,  in  aided  schools,  14,202,  more 
than  three-f ourths,  of  Whom  were  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic schools.  In  1926  the  exports  were  valued  at 
£2,532,749  and  the  imports  at  £3,373,076.  The 
staple  exports  are  sugar,  aloe  fibre,  and  coconut 
oil.  The  principal  participants  in  the  foreign 
trade  are  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  pos- 
sessions, France,  and  the  islands  of  Reunion  and 
Madagascar.  The  registered  shipping  on  Jan.  1, 
1927,  listed  22  vessels  of  5989  tons.  Vessels  en- 
tered in  1926,  187  of  508,555  tons;  vessels  clear- 
ed, 194  of  541,120  tons,  the  greater  part  of  each 
being  British.  Railway  mileage,  144,  of  which  24 
miles  are  narrow  gauge.  There  is  cable  connec- 
tion with  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the  is- 
lands of  Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  and  Reunion,  The 
colony  is  under  a  governor  aided  by  an  executive 
council  and  a  council  of  government,  the  latter 
having  a  minority  of  elected  members.  Governor 
in  1928,  Sir  Herbert  James  Read. 

MAVEB,  WILLIAM,  JR.  American  electrical 
engineer,  died  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.#  August  8. 
Born  at  Forfar,  Scotland,  Oct.  12,  1851,  he  was 
taken  to  Canada  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and 
was  educated  at  private  schools.  H$  took  part 
In  the  Fenian  raid  campaign,  1865-66,  and  he 
later  became  a  filer  in  the  fifth  Eoyal  Regiment 
of  Montreal.  After  moving  to  Itfew  York,  Ee  was 
an  electrical  expert  for  the  Western  Union  Tele- 


graph Company  from  1880  until  1884.  For  the 
next  three  years  he  was  electrical  engineer  for  the 
Baltimore  *&  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  but  in 
1888  he  returned  to  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany. He  was  electrical  engineer  for  the  Safety 
Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Company  from  1889 
to  1890  and  electrician  for  the  Consolidat- 
ed Telegraph  and  Electrical  Subway  Com- 
pany of  New  York  from  1889  until  1896,  being 
also  electrical  engineer  for  the  New  York  Heat, 
Light  and  Power  Company  from  1893  until  1897. 
Mr.  Maver  was  often  employed  as  an  expert  ad- 
viser in  patent  litigations.  He  was  proprietor  of 
the  Maver  Publishing  Company,  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Telegraph  Superintendents,  and  a  member  of  the 
Old-Time  Telegraphers'  Association.  Beside  nu- 
merous articles  on  electrical  subjects,  Mr.  Maver 
wrote:  The  Quadruple  and  Other  Articles  on 
Telegraphy  (1884);  Practical  Systems  of  Elec- 
trical Telegraphy  (1888);  American  Telegraphy 
and  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Telegraph  (1892,  revis- 
ed ed.  1912)  ;  Maker's  Wireless  Telegraphy  and 
Telephony  (1903,  4th  ed.  1910);  and  Progress 
in  Wireless  Telegraphy  (1905). 

MAXWELL,  JONATHAN  DIXON*.  American  in- 
ventor and  automobile  manufacturer,  died  at 
Chestertown,  Md.,  March  8,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  He  entered  the  automobile  business 
through  the  medium  of  the  bicycle,  being,  when 
he  first  became  interested  in  motors,  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  small  bicycle  repair  shop  at  Kokomo, 
Ind.  His  partner  was  Elmer  Apperson.  These  two 
men,  with  Elwood  Haynes,  built  the  machine 
which  is  regarded  as  the  predecessor  of  the  mod- 
ern American  automobile ;  it  is  now  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington,  D.  C.  At  one 
time  Maxwell  lived  at  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  where 
he  invented  one  of  the  first  farm  tractors  driven 
by  a  motor.  Later  he  established  a  factory  at 
Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  for  the  making  of  an  automo- 
bile bearing  his  name.  In  1905  Henry  Ford  vis- 
ited Tarrytown  in  an  attempt  to  interest  Max- 
well in  a  combination  to  control  the  field  of  the 
low-priced  car.  The  attempt  failed,  but  Ford 
and  Maxwell  remained  close  friends.  For  some 
years  the  latter  was  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  Motors  Company,  and  he  retired  from  the 
automobile  field  when  that  company  was  dis- 
solved. The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  on  his  farm  near  Chestertown,  Md. 

MAYOTTE  (ma-ydf)  A3STI>  COM'ORO  IS- 
LANDS.  An  archipelago  belonging  to  France  and 
administered  by  the  Governor-General  of  Mada- 
gascar. Total  area,  about  790  square  miles;  popu- 
lation in  1921,  100,860;  in  1925,  119,305.  The 
area  of  Mayotte  is  140  square  miles,  and  the 
population  (1925)  about  12,674,  Vanilla  is  one 
of  the  chief  products;  others  are  sugar,  cacao, 
aloes,  and  perfumes.  The  chief  imports  are  cot- 
ton fabrics,  metals,  and  rice;  the  principal  ex- 
ports, hides,  sugar,  copra,  and  vanilla.  The  is- 
lands are  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  midway 
between  A'frica  and  the  northern  end  of  Madagas- 
car. 

MEAD,  WILLIAM  RUTHEEFOBD.  American  ar- 
chitect, died  at  Paris,  June  20.  He  was  born  at 
Brattlebor%  Vtf,  Aug.  20,  1846.  He  entered  Nor- 
wich College  in  1861,  remaining  until  1863,  when 
he  went  to  Amherst  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1867.  He  studied  architecture  under 
Eii$sell  Sturgis  in  ISTew  York,  after  which  he 
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spent  nearly  two  years  in  foreign  travel  and 
study.  He  began  the  independent  practice  of 
architecture  in  1872  in  partnership  with  the  late 
Charles  F.  McKini, '  in  New  York.  Two  years 
later  W.  B.  Bigelow  joined  them,  but  this  con- 
nection was  severed  in  1878;  and  in  1879,  with 
the  addition  of  the  late  Stanford  White,  the  firm 
assumed  the  name  of  McKini,  Mead  &  White,  one 
of  the  foremost  associations  in  the  history  of 
American  architecture.  The  hand  and  influence 
of  Mr,  Mead  are  traceable  in  the  works  of  this 
distinguished  firm,  although  he  never  assumed 
supreme  control  of  any  of  them.  Among  the  monu- 
ments to  their  skill  "are  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary; the  library  and  other  buildings  of  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York;  the  Morgan  Library, 
New  York;  the  Agricultural  Building  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893; 
the  great  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (in  conjunction  with  D.  H.  Burn- 
ham  and  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Jr.)  ;  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  station,  New  York;  the  old  Madison 
Square  Garden  (now  demolished)  and  the  Wash- 
ington Arch,  New  York,  the  Century,  Metropoli- 
tan, University,  and  other  clubs,  New  York,  and 
the  Library  and  Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. The  firm  also  designed  the  War  Col- 
lege building,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  the  New  York 
Postoffiee  building,  and  many  other  notable  struc- 
tures, and  planned  the  alterations  in  the  White 
House,  the  executive  mansion  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Mead  retired  from  practice  in  1920.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  classicists  ever  to 
practice  in  America,  with  especial  skill  in  and 
love  for  the  Italian  Renaissance.  In  1922  he  was 
made  a  knight  commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy,  in  recognition  of  his  work  in  in- 
troducing Eoman  and  Italian  Renaissance  archi- 
tectural styles  in  America.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  and 
president  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  In 
1902  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Am- 
herst  College;  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1910,  and  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  honor  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters. 

MEASLES.  A  brief  summary  of  the  status  of 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  this  affection  is 
given  by  H.  Deicher  in  an  article  on  the  move- 
ment of  epidemic  diseases  (Deutsche  medizi- 
nische  Woohenschrift,  Nov.  9).  Efforts  to  reveal 
the  exciting  cause  have  of  late  receded  into  the 
background.  It  has  been  shown  of  late  that  either 
the  serum  of  convalescents  from  measles,  or,  this 
failing,  any  adult  blood  serum,  has  preventive 
qualities;  but  since  these  announcements,  prog- 
ress seems  to  be  at  a  standstill.  To  narrate  the  al- 
leged but  unsubstantiated  claims  may  be  men- 
tioned the  cocci  believed  by  Caronia  to  be  the 
exciter  of  the  disease,  the  cell  inclusions  of  Lip- 
schutz  (found  only  in  apes  infected  with  human 
measles),  anerobic  organisms  cultivated  from 
measles  blood,  green  streptococci  found  by  Amer- 
ican authors,  etc.,  etc.  Degkwitz  alleged  that  he 
could  cultivate  measles  virus  outside  the  body 
although  without  any  success  at  isolation.  In 
another  direction  it  has  been  found  that  measles, 
like  quite  a  few  infectious  diseases  (including 
vaccinia )  can  sometimes  be  followed  by  encephal- 
itis. The  author  himself  had  seen  a  case,  and  in 
general  the  ability  of  measles  to  cause  serious 
nervous  complications  must  now  be  recognized. 
He  believes  firmly  that  these  complications  will 


subside  shortly,  that  they  are  transitory  and  not 
an  appanage  of  the  disease. 

MEAT.  See  LIVESTOCK. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS,  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  OF.  An  organization  founded  in  1880  and 
incorporated  in  1881  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  with  the  following  objects:  To 
promote  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  encourage  orig- 
inal research,  to  foster  engineering  education,  to 
advance  the  standards  of  engineering,  to  promote 
the  intercourse  of  engineers  among  themselves 
and  with  allied  technologists,  and,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  engineering  societies,  to  broaden 
the  usefulness  of  the  engineering  profession.  Con- 
siderable progress  was  made  in  standardization 
of  mechanical  engineering  during  the  year,  25 
projects  being  sponsored  by  the  Society  under 
the  direction  of  various  committees,  many  of 
which  completed  standards  and  safety  codes.  Two 
new  projects  for  which  the  Society  accepted  sole 
or  joint  sponsorship  in  1927-28  were;  Speeds  of 
driven  machines,  and  screw  threads  for  small 
hose  couplings;  and  154  committees  were  at 
work  on  the  standards  projects  sponsored  by  the 
Society  which  involved  the  work  of  657  commit- 
tee-men, of  whom  29C  were  members  of  the 
Society.  Research  committees  numbering  24,  with 
a  personnel  of  315  members,  were  at  work  on  re- 
searches on  projects  in  engineering  and  industry. 
Over  400  meetings  were  held  during  the  year 
throughout  the  country  in  the  various  geographi- 
cal groups,  in  addition  to  the  annual  and  spring 
meetings  and  regional  meetings.  There  were  69 
local  sections  and  10  professional  divisions,  car- 
ing for  the  different  phases  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering. 

The  publications  of  the  society  included: 
Mechanical  Engineering,  the  journal;  Transac- 
tions, containing  the  year's  papers  of  specialized 
interest  and  issued  quarterly  on  the  basis  of 
registration  in  the  professional  divisions;  the 
Record  and  Index  of  all  papers  presented  at  au- 
thorized meetings,  committee  proceedings,  the 
presidential  address,  etc.;  The  Engineering  In- 
dex to  the  technical  press  of  the  world;  Con- 
densed Catalogues  of  Mechanical  Equipment;  the 

A,  B.  M.  E.  'News,  the  semi-monthly  newspaper; 
and  the  Membership  List  of  the  Society.  The  1928 
meeting  was  held  at  the  headquarters  in  New 
York  on  December  3-7.  In  November,  1928,  the 
membership    was    19,085.    Officers    for    1928-29 
were:    President,  Elmer  A.   Sperry;   vice  presi- 
dents, John  H.  Lawrence,  E.  A.  Muller,  Newell 
Sanders,    Paul    Wright,    Robert    L.    Daugherty, 
William   Elmer,   and   Charles   E.    Gorton;    past 
presidents,  Fred  R.  Low,  W.  F.  Durand,  W.  L. 
Abbott,  C.  M.  Schwab,  and  Alex  Dow ;  managers, 
Paul  Doty,  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  Conrad  N.  Lauer, 
Frederick  H.  Dorner,  William  A.  Hanley,  Luther 

B.  McMillan,  Charles  M.  Allen,  Robert  M.  Gates, 
and  Ely  C.  Hutchinson.  Headquarters  are  located 
in  the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West 
39th  Street,  New  York. 

MEDALS.  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL. 

MEDIEVAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. See  PHILOLOGY,  MODKKN. 

MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN.  A 
union  of  the  constituent,  or  State  and  Territor- 
ial, medical  associations,  founded  in  1847,  "to 
promote  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  and  the 
betterment  of  public  health."  The  legislative  pow- 
ers of  the  association  are  vested  in  a  House  of 
Delegates  which  is  empowered  to  transact  all 
business  not  provided  for  in  the  by-laws  and 
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elects  the  general  officers,  and  the  board  of  nine 
trustees.  Members  of  the  association  must  be 
members  of  constituent  associations,  and  these 
members  in  good  standing  constitute  the  Scien- 
tific Assembly  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, which  meets  annually  to  present  and  dis- 
cuss subjects  pertaining  to  the  science  and  art 
of  medicine.  This  assembly  is  divided  into  16 
sections,  each  having  its  own  officers  who  serve 
for  a  year.  Some  of  the  sections  are  practice 
and  medicine;  survey,  general  and  abdominal; 
preventive  and  industrial  medicine  and  public 
health;  radiology;  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
eases; pathology  and  physiology;  and  disease  of 
children.  The  annual  convention  in  1928  met  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  June  11,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  about  6000.  At  this  meeting  eight  scientific 
sections  were  in  session  and  leading  authorities 
and  investigators  in  the  field  of  medical  science 
announced  and  discussed  the  latest  discoveries 
and  methods  in  treating  the  sick.  The  scientific 
exhibit,  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion and  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  assembled, 
in  charge  of  Dr.  V.  C.  Myers,  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry at  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  showed  the  laboratory  methods  used 
by  physicians  in  diagnosis.  An  exhibit  on  diseases 
of  children  showed  studies  on  vitamins  and  milk 
as  applied  to  infant  feeding;  and  . plastic  sur- 
gery was  illustrated  with  models,  photographs, 
and  artificial  parts  from  civil  and  military  prac- 
tice. The  membership  of  the  association  in  1928 
totaled  96,490.  The  annual  convention  for  1929 
was  scheduled  for  Portland,  Oregon,  July  8  to 
12.  Officers  for  1928-29  were:  President,  William 
S.  Thayer,  Baltimore;  president-elect,  Malcolm 
L.  Harris,  Chicago;  vice  president,  W.  A.  Jones, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager, Olin  West,  Chicago;  treasurer,  Austin  A. 
Hayden,  Chicago;  and  editor,  Morris  Fishbein, 
Chicago.  The  official  publication  is  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Association  are  at  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

MEDICAL  CENTRE.  See  ARCHITECTURE. 

MEDICAL  PBOGBESS.  In  accordance  with 
the  usual  plan  of  the  YEAR  BOOK,  articles  in  this 
field  refer  in  the  first  place  to  the  great  social 
maladies  which  destroy,  cripple,  or  incapacitate 
large  numbers  of  people  and  call  for  concerted 
private  and  government  efforts  to  abate  them. 
These  are  naturally  subdivided  into  acute  trans- 
missible epidemic  diseases  such  as  BUBONIC 
PLAGUE,  SMALL  Pox,  YELLOW  FEVER,  TYPHOID 
FEVER,  DENGUE,  INFLUENZA,  etc.,  etc;  severe  en- 
demic acute  diseases  such  as  PNEUMONIA,  and 
ACUTE  RHEUMATISM;  such  chronic  infections  as 
SYPHILIS,  TUBERCULOSIS,  MALARIA,  LEPROSY,  etc. 
and  diathetic  or  nutritional  affections  sucli  as 
DIABETES,  CANCER,  GOITER,  PELLAGRA,  RICKETS, 
and  the  like.  All  such  affections  count  their  vic- 
tims by  thousands.  Other  diseases  are  of  interest 
because  they  are  comparatively  new  and  un- 
known or  because  of  unusual  death  rate.  Of  new 
diseases  there  are  in  addition  to  ENCEPHALITIS  or 
sleeping  sickness,  TULAREMIA  and  MALTA  FEVER, 
Chronic  affections  localized  in  special  organs  com- 
prise ANAEMIA,  HEART  DISEASE,  GALLSTONE  DIS- 
EASE, INSANITY,  EPILEPSY,  ANI>  MENTAL  DEFECT, 
all  of  large  incidence.  In  addition  there  are  scat- 
tering articles  which,  eatfflot  ;be  brought  under 
any  special  nibri©  and  wMc&  vary  from  year  to 
year.  Here  belong  such,  startling  innovations  ;aa 
INSULIN  and  VITAMINS.,  ; 


.  Epidemic  or  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  is  known  to  be  particularly  deadly  to 
nurslings  and  very  young  children  in  general, 
the  mortality  reaching  80  to  90  per  cent,  and 
none  of  the  remedies  which  appear  able  to  modify 
the  disease  in  older  subjects  proved  of  any  value 
in  this  group.  Even  the  apparent  success  in  the 
older  groups  may  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least, 
to  a  relatively  milder  type  of  infection  prevalent 
in  more  recent  years.  Dr.  Mader  of  Frankfurt 
am  Main,  has  obtained,  however,  a  perfect  out- 
come in  a  series  of  five  children  with  ages  vary- 
ing from  six  months  to  four  years  and  this  re- 
sult is  attributable  solely  to  a  chance  infection 
with  measles.  In  this  series  death  was  imminent 
not  only  from  the  acute  symptoms  of  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  but  also  from  the  chronic 
stage  which  followed  this  period.  The  first  child 
was  not  attacked  by  measles  until  the  13th  week 
of  the  disease,  and  the  second  on  the  47th  day; 
but,  in  the  remaining  three,  measles  supervened 
on  the  10th,  llth,  and  13th  days.  In  both  types 
of  case  thp  intercurrent  action  of  the  measles  in- 
fection prevailed  over  the  original  disease  and 
the  children  all  made  good  recoveries.  Just  at 
present  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  modus 
operandi  of  these  cures,  but  the  author  was  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  good  result  to  the  exten- 
sive eruption  of  the  measles  (see  Deutsche 
medi&insiche  Wochenschrift,  Nov.  9,  1928). 

MEITTAIj  DEFECTIVES.  In  May,  Dr.  W. 
Timme  of  New  York  announced  before  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- 
minded that  he  had  secured  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  the  special  type  of  mentally  defective 
known  as  Mongolism  through  feeding  the  patients 
on  pituitary  substance,  especially  the  anterior 
lobe  in  combination  with  hypodermic  injections  of 
extracts  of  the  same  and  ordinary  thyroid  feed- 
ing. After  ten  years'  experience  in  this  field,  he 
had  brought  these  subjects  to  such  a  level  of  men- 
tal efficiency  that  they  could  no  longer  be  spoken 
of  as  idiots.  One  patient  attained  a  normal  intel- 
lectual quotient,  while  some  who  originally  were 
idiots  unable  to  dress  themselves,  eat  properly 
or  converse  learned  arithmetic  up  to  multiplica- 
tion with  three  or  more  figures  and  long  division ; 
to  write  letters  and  even  to  do  oral  arithmetic.  It 
must  not  be  understood  that  all  of  these  subjects 
are  susceptible  to  such  improvement,  for  some 
have  not  responded  to  the  treatment.  But  when 
it  is  considered  that  textbooks  uniformly  speak 
of  these  cases  as  hopeless  the  significance  of  Dr. 
Timme's  report  can  be  appreciated. 

MENTAL  TESTS.  See  PSYCHOLOGY. 

MEBCTJBY.  See  QUICKSILVER. 

MEBCTJBY  BOIUEBS.  See  BOILERS. 

3JIEBCTJBY  VAPOR  BECTIPIEBS.  See 
DYNAMO-ELECTRIC  MACHINERY. 

3O5BEDITH>  EDWIN  THOMAS.  American  edi- 
tor, publisher,  and  public  official,  died  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  June  17.  He  was  born  at  Avpea, 
Iowa,  Dec.  23,  1876.  He  was  educated  at  High- 
land Park  College,  Des  Moines.  His  father  was 
a  successful  farmer  and  also  publisher  of  a 
weekly  agricultural  paper  called  The  Farmers' 
Tribtme*  The  younger  Meredith,  after  leaving  col- 
lege,, conducted  the  paper  witli  much  success  un- 
til 1002;  then  ne  transformed  it  into  a  monthly, 
Sueee®sfwl  ffarmmg,  which  attained  a  very  large 
circulation.  He  interested  himself  also  in  bank- 
ing, becoming  a  director  of  the  Iowa  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  and  the  Chicago  Federal  Eeserve 
Bank,  awl  in  politics.  He  was  the  unsuccessful 
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Democratic  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
in  1914  and  for  Governor  of  Iowa  in  1916.  He 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  excess 
profits  advisers  by  Secretary  McAdoo  in  1917, 
and  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Conference  by 
President  Wilson  in  1919.  From  January,  1920, 
to  March  4,  1921,  he  was  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  cabinet  of  President  Wilson.  He  was 
considered  as  a  possible  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  in  1924  and  1928.  Mr.  Meredith 
was  a  member  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, of  which  he  had  been  president,  and  was  also 
a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

MERRILL,  WILLIAM  BRADFORD.  American 
journalist  and  newspaper  manager,  died  at  New 
York,  November  26.  He  was  born  at  Salisbury, 
N.  H.,  Feb.  27,  1861,  and  attended  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  1874-76,  continuing  his  studies  in 
Paris,  1876-78.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  took  a  position,  in  1879,  as  a  reporter 
of  The  Philadelphia  North  American.  He  trans- 
ferred to  The  Philadelphia  Press,  as  staff  corres- 
pondent in  the  same  year,  subsequently  becoming 
telegraph  editor,  1880,  dramatic  and  Sunday  edi- 
tor, 1881,  and  managing  editor,  1886.  His  suc- 
cess was  such  that  in  1891  he  was  made  man- 
aging editor  of  The  New  York  Press.  He  accept- 
ed an  offer  of  a  similar  place  on  The  World  in 
1896,  later  serving  as  business  manager,  1901-07. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  made  him  manager  of 
the  New  York  American  in  1908,  and  in  1917 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  Hearst  papers. 
Mr.  Merrill  was  forced  by  ill  health  to  resign  in 
1927.  He  wrote,  Guide  to  Railways  of  the  United 
States  (1881). 

MES'OPOTA'MIA,  IRAK  or  IRAQ.  A  terri- 
tory under  British  mandate  in  Asia.  It  comprises 
the  region  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers 
between  Persia  and  Northern  Arabia;  formerly 
consisting  of  the  vilayets  of  Bagdad,  Basra,  and 
Mosul  in  the  Turkish  Empire;  conquered  by  Brit- 
ish and  Indian  troops  during  the  World  War 
and  recognized  afterward  as  an  independent 
state  to  be  placed  under  a  mandatory  power, 
in  this  case  Great  Britain.  On  Dec.  14,  1927,  a 
treaty  was  signed  between  Great  Britain  and 
Irak  (ratified  in  1928),  by  which  the  former 
undertook  to  recognize  the#  latter  as  an  inde- 
pendent State. 

AREA  ANI>  POPULATION.  The  area  is  given  at 
143,250  square  miles;  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1920,  2,849,282,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows among  the  respective  divisions:  Bagdad, 
1,360,304;  Basra,  785,000;  Mosul,  703,378.  The 
inhabitants  are  mainly  Mohammedan  and  are 
divided  among  the  two  Mohammedan  sects  as 
follows:  Shiites,  1,494,015;  Sunnites,  1,146,685. 
The  Jews  in  1920  numbered  87,488  and  the  Chris- 
tians, 78,792.  The  chief  seaport  is  Basra  on  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

EDUCATION.  In  1926  there  were  22,607  pupils 
in  247  government  schools,  with  877  teachers, 
and  (1925)  12,900  pupils  in  45  private  schools. 
There  are  secondary  schools  at  Bagdad  and 
Mosul  with  577  pupils,  and  six  intermediate 
schools  at  other  places  with  87  pupils.  The  edu- 
cation budget  for  the  year  1926-27  amounted  to 
2,524,000  rupees. 

PRODUCTION.  The  soil  of  the  country  is  rich,  but 
there  are  vast  areas  which  can  only  be  cultivated 
if  irrigated.  The  natural  oil  resources  have  not 
as  yet  been  fully  investigated,  but  rich  deposits 
are  believed  to  exist.  The  growth  of  cotton  is  be- 


ing stimulated,  arid  3000  bales  were  brought  to 
the  ginneries  in  1926.  Other  crops  cultivated  are 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  linseed,  and  flax.  The  date 
crop  is  important. 

COMMERCE.  No  later  figures  for  commerce  were 
available  than  those  for  1925-26  when  exports 
totaled  50,293,783  rupees  and  imports  107,040,- 
626  rupees.  Mesopotamia's  chief  commercial  im- 
portance is  as  a  medium  for  transit  trade  to  and 
from  Persia. 

FINANCE.  The  estimated  revenue  in  1926-27 
was  55,171,900  rupees  and  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture, 54,962,620  rupees. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  total  route  mileage  of 
railways  open  on  Mar.  31,  1926,  was  811  miles. 
There  were  also  194  miles  of  siding,  making  a, 
total  of  1005  miles.  Railway  earnings  in  the 
year  1925-26  were  9,499,995  rupees  and  expenses 
8,920,974  rupees. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  organic  law  passed  by  the 
constituent  assembly  in  June,  1924,  provides  for- 
a  limited  monarchy  and  a  responsible  government. 
The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  senate  of  20 
nominated  "elder  Statesmen/'  and  the  lower  house 
of  88  elected  deputies.  King  in  1928,  Faisal; 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Abdul 
Mohsen  Es  Saadun  (appointed  in  January, 
1928). 

HISTORY.  Early  in  the  year  the  parliament 
was  dissolved  and  new  elections  ordered  to  at- 
tempt to  get  a  workable  majority  for  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  Abdul  Moshen  Es  Saadun,  who 
succeeded  Jafar  Pasha.  Jafar  Pasha  resigned 
because  he  was  unable  to  get  his  conscript  army 
bill  through  and  also  because  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  financial  situation.  The  elections  in 
May  returned  70  of  the  88  candidates  who  prom- 
ised to  support  the  Government.  No  other  items 
of  interest  were  reported  in  the  press  during  the 
year. 

METABOLISM  STUDIES.  See  FOOD  AND 
NUTRITION. 

jyCETALLUBG-Y.  Improvements  in  the  metal- 
lurgy of  zinc  were  a  feature  of  the  year  1928,  a 
considerable  advance  being  made  both  in  the  re- 
torting process,  already  long  established,  and 
in  the  electrolytic  process,  of  more  recent  develop- 
ment. Copper  metallurgy  proceeded  along  familiar 
lines,  with  most  of  the  reduction  plants  operating 
at  capacity  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Lead 
smelters  were  giving  increased  attention  to  sin- 
tering, and  the  Harris  process  of  refining  had  had 
intensive  development.  The  gold  and  silver  plants 
reported  little  that  was  new  in  the  way  of  tech- 
nology, though  several  new  plants  and  extensions 
had  been  made.  In  ore  dressing,  more  attention 
was  paid  to  crushing  machinery  and  to  proper 
sizing  of  particles.  The  flotation  process  of  con- 
centration continues  to  dominate  the  field,  with 
increased  application  to  ores  of  every  character, 
and  to  refinements  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
higher  recoveries,  and  more  nearly  automatic 
control. 

ORE  DRESSING.  The  Symons  cone  crusher  con- 
tinued to  displace  other  machines  for  crushing 
ore  between  10  inches  and  %  inch,  a  field  in 
which  rolls  were  formerly  generally  accepted, 
though  disk  crushers  also  found  favor.  The  large 
capacity  of  the  cone  crusher  and  its  wide  range 
of  size  between  feed  and  product,  make  it  a  supe- 
rior machine.  Furthermore,  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  give  a  smaller  proportion  of  unduly 
fine  material  than  most  other  machines  that  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose.  Jaw  or  gyratory 
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crushers  continued  to  be  used  for  primary  break- 
ers, preferably  with  heavy  duty  manganese  steel- 
apron  feeders  where  direct  feeding  from  the  bins 
is  not  possible.  An  excellent  example  of  such 
practice  was  to  be  seen  at  the  New  Cornelia  mill 
at  A  jo.,  where  an  8-foot  conveyor,  72  feet 
long,  operating  at  a  speed  of  9-  to  10-feet  per 
minute,  handled  900  tons  an  hour,  feeding  a  54- 
inch  gyratory  crusher  for  reducing  the  ore  to  6 
inches. 

Ball  mills  had  been  pretty  well  standardized, 
though  each  year  sees  a  few  new  ideas  emanate 
from  the  Patent  Office.  Compartment  mills  had 
been  designed,  in  which  fairly  coarse  grinding  is 
done  in  one  end  of  the  mill,  the  product  then  pass- 
ing a  grate  to  the  other  end  where  conditions  are 
such  as  to  promote  fine  grinding.  Such  mills  had 
been  put  on  the  market  but  had  not  been  gener- 
ally accepted.  Special  forms  of  liners  also  were 
devised,  such  as  were  used  in  the  Williamson 
ball  mill,  and  the  Straub  rib-cone  mill,  which, 
in  trial  installations,  had  given  favorable  results. 
The  Williamson  installation  at  the  Inspiration 
concentrator,  in  Arizona,  gave  a  ball  consumption 
of  1.2  pounds  of  balls  per  ton  of  ore  ground,  and 
a  power  consumption  of  7%  kilowatt-hours  per 
ton,  both  lower  than  standard  practice. 

Marked  attention  was  being  paid  to  short-cir- 
cuiting material  that  was  already  ground  suf- 
ficiently fine,  so  that  the  entire  mill  tonnage  does 
not  pass  through  every  crushing  or  grinding 
machine.  The  Hay  den,  Ariz.,  concentrator  of  the 
Nevada  Consolidated  Company  had  been  a  leader 
in  this  investigation;  there,  it  was  a  maxim  that 
no  fine  crushing  should  be  done  in  the  coarse- 
crushing  department,  and  no  coarse  grinding-  in 
the  fine-crushing  department.  The  Salt  Lake  City 
station  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  had  re- 
cently done  a  great  deal  of  laboratory  experi- 
mentation in  this  same  field,  the  results  having 
been  published,  in  part.  The  truth  of  the  Rittinger 
theory  of  the  ratio  of  work  required  in  particle 
reduction  had  been  confirmed.  It  was  found  that 
the  work  required  to  grind  ore  from  100  to  200 
mesh  was  greater  than  that  required  to  break  it 
in  the  mine  and  crush  and  grind  it  down  to  100 
mesh,  so  it  was  evident  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  excessively  fine  grinding  wherever  pos- 
sible. Some  ores  have  their  valuable  minerals  so 
intimately  associated  that  the  finest  grinding  is 
necessary,  but  even  when  this  condition  obtains 
it  is  often  possible  to  concentrate  the  valuable 
minerals  in  a  fairly  coarse  condition,  and  then 
to  grind  the  concentrate  before  making  the  final 
separation  by  selective  flotation  or  other  means. 

Proper  screening  and  classifying  equipment  is, 
of  course,  necessary  for  close  control  with  these 
oncls  in  view.  Many  excellent  vibrating  screens 
were  being  offered,  displacing  trommels  used  for 
finer  sizing.  For  wet  sizing,  the  ordinary  forms 
of  drag  classifiers  were  quite  widely  supplemented 
by  apparatus  of  the  bowl  type,  especially  where 
a  considerable  percentage  sufficiently  fine  for 
flotation  could  be  extracted  from  a  roll-  or  cone- 
crusher  product.  The  bowl  classifier  was  par- 
ticularly well  suited  to  the  separation  of  coarse 
sand  and  primary  slime.  No  advantage  is  gained, 
however,  by  using  the  bowl  type  for  secondary 
classification  in  closed  circuit  with  ball  mills. 

Jigs  and  tables  were  not  in  general  use  in  mod- 
ern concentration  plants,  straight  flotation  being 
the  process  generally  employed  except  where 
there  was  a  marked  difference  in  specific  gravity, 
.where  there  is  no.  great  loss  in  slimed  products, 


or  where  oxidized  ores  are  treated,  as  cassiterite. 

Even  for  tin  ore,  however,  flotation  was  ap- 
plied indirectly  in  Bolivia,  for  floating  the  im- 
purity, pyrite,  and  thus  improving  the  grade  of 
the  cassiterite  concentrate.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  also  doing  some  investigational  work 
in  the  floating  of  some  non-metallics,  such  as 
limestone,"  fiourspar,  and  phosphate.  Lead  oxides 
were  being  successfully  floated  at  the  Warren, 
Ariz.,  mill  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation, 
though  but  little  publicity  had  been  given  to  the 
work.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  lead  is  recovered 
on  some  oxidized  ofes,  which  are  previously 
sulphidized  by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  sod- 
ium sulphide. 

Various  forms  of  potassium  or  sodium  xan- 
thate  continued  to  be  the  favorite  reagents  for 
selective  flotation,  generally  used  in  connection 
with  pine  oil,  in  a  circuit  made  alkaline  with  lime. 
The  alkalinity  is  closely  adjusted  and  controlled. 
Several  flotation  machines  were  popular,  the 
Fahrenwald  being  one  of  the  newer  mechanically 
agitated  types  that  had  had  an  important  ap- 
plication during  the  last  year  on  the  amygdaloid 
native-copper  ores  of  Michigan,  heretofore 
thought  not  to  be  amenable  to  flotation.  In  the 
Southwest,  the  jet,  or  free-air  type  of  machine,  as 
exemplified  by  the  Forrester,  Hunt,  and  South- 
western Engineering  machines,  had  proved 
popular,  for  they  were  cheap  in  first  cost  as  well 
as  in  operation,  using  very  low  pressure  air,  and 
their  metallurgical  efficiency  seemed  to  be  satis- 
factory, though  generally  no  better  than  the  older 
machines. 

Flotation  litigation  was  not  so  active,  though 
differences  between  the  three  interests  just  men- 
tioned may  have  to  be  settled  in  the  courts.  The 
most  important  of  the  Minerals  Separation  pat- 
ents have  now  expired.  Minerals  Separations* 
soluble  frothing  agent  patent  was  upheld  in  the 
suit  against  Magma,  by  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  Maine,  but  the  decision  was  reversed  in 
the  middle  of  January,  1929,  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  Metals  Recovery  suit  against  Ana- 
conda, for  the  use  of  xanthate,  went  against  the 
appellant. 

HYDROMETALLTJBGY.  New  construction  and  ex- 
pansions of  old  facilities  for  the  production  of 
electrolytic  zinc  in  North  America  was  a  feature 
of  1928.  The  Consolidated  plant  at  Trail,  B.  C., 
was  being  enlarged  to  an  expected  capacity  of 
375  tons  daily  in  1929 ;  the  Anaconda  plant  at 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  turned  out  about  335  tons 
a  day,  and  the  new  plant  at  Anaconda,  completed 
in  1928  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000,000,  had  a 
capacity  of  165  tons;  the  Sullivan  plant,  com- 
pleted in  1928,  would  produce  50  tons  daily,  and 
was  to  be  enlarged  to  twice  or  thrice  that;  and 
the  Evans-Wallower  plant,  at  St.  Louis,  which 
was  to  be  completed  in  1929,  was  to  be  of  50 
tons'  capacity.  The  Sullivan  and  Evans-Wallower 
plants  followed  the  designs  of  U.  C.  Tainton;  in 
his  process,  the  return  electrolyte  used  for  leach- 
ing carries  28  to  30  per  cent  of  free  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  electrolysis  is  carried  out  at  a  cur- 
rent density  of  100  amperes  per  square  foot,  each 
of  these  amounts  being  about  three  times  as  great 
as  in  ordinary  electrolytic  zinc  practice.  Or- 
dinary commercial  aluminum  sheet  is  used  for 
the  cathodes.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  product 
is  its  high  purity,  average  assays  being  slightly 
above  99.90  per  cent  zinc,  whereas  other  grades 
of  electrolytic  zinc  are  between  99.90  and  99.95 
per  cent*  Though  this  may  seem  a  small  differ- 
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ence,  the  purer  product  seems  much  more  adapt- 
able to  fine  rolling  and  die-casting  work,  and  to 
certain  stamping  processes,  so  that  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  it.  The 
increased  purity  is  obtained  by  using  a  special 
anode,  composed  of  99  per  cent  lead  and  1  per 
cent  of  other  material,  instead  of  a  pure  lead 
anode.  This  prevents  disintegration  of  the  anode 
by  lowering  the  discharge  potential  of  oxygen  at 
a'  lead  peroxide  surface. 

In  copper  leaching,  more  attention  was  being 
given  to  particle  size,  and  with  some  ores  it  seem- 
ed likely  that  separate  treatment,  by  percolation, 
of  the  "sand  and  slime  might  be  advisable.  On 
others,  all  fine  grinding,  with  subsequent  agita- 
tion to  dissolve  the  copper,  might  be  found  de- 
sirable. Careful  sampling  and  testing  are  neces- 
sary before  deciding  on  the  proper  method  to 
adopt. 

A  new  heap  leaching  and  cementation  opera- 
tion of  the  Utah  Copper  Company  began  in 
March,  1928.  Natural  surface  water  is  used  as 
the  lixiviant,  percolating  through  dumps  con- 
taining sulphide  ore  varying  from  0.3  to  1  per 
cent  of  copper.  Detinned  iron  scrap  is  used  for 
precipitation,  about  1%  pounds  being  required  for 
each  pound  of  cement  copper  produced.  About 
97%  per  cent  of  the  copper  in  solution  is  thus 
recovered,  in  a  product  averaging  about  87  per 
cent  copper.  The  process  makes  a  very  successful 
method  of  treating  the  waste  dumps  that  have 
been  accumulating  at  various  points  in  Bingham 
Canyon  for  years.  The  Phelps  Dodge  Corpora- 
tion* also  had  been  adding  to  its  heap-leaching 
operations  at  Warren,  Ariz,  and  the  Inspiration 
Company,  further  north  in  the  same  State,  had 
carried  on  experimental  work  of  the  same  nature. 

Another  important  vat-leachmg  plant  went  into 
operation  during  1928,  that  of  the  Andes  Cop- 
per Company,  at  Potrerillos,  Chile,  the  practice 
closely  following  that  developed  at  Ajo  and 
Inspiration.  The  copper-bearing  solution  was 
treated  with  a  little  limestone  before  being  sent 
to  the  cell-house,  with  the  object  of  precipitating 
ferric  iron  and  arsenic,  the  precipitate  -being  sub- 
sequently removed  by  a  "battery  of  Moore  filters " 
with  a  loss  of  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
copper  in  the  filter  cake.  Some  percolation 
troubles  developed  owing  to  the  presence  of 
amorphous  fine  material  in  the  ore.  The  leaching 
process  in  use  at  the  Bwana  M'Kubwa  property 
in  Africa,  in  which  ammonia  is  used,  had  not 
been  an  unqualified  success,  but  the  metallurgical 
problem  there  is  expected  to  be  solved  satisfactor- 
ily in  time. 

A  new  copper  refinery  was  under  construction 
at  El  Paso,  to  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  tons  a 
year.  This  was  to  be  operated  by  the  Nichols 
Copper  Company,  and  would  treat  the  copper 
produced  in  the  Southwest  by  the  Phelps  Dodge, 
Calumet  &  Arizona,  and  New  Cornelia  companies. 
It  was  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  1930.  The 
multiple  process  was-  to  be  used  rather  than  the 
series  process  which  had  been  successful  at  the 
Nichols  refinery  at  Laurel  Hill,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

In  the  treatment  of  gold  and  silver  ores,  prog- 
ress largely  was  confined  to  the  construction  of 
new  plants  following  well  recognized  methods  of 
treatment  by  the  cyanide  process.  Two  new  plants 
were  built  in  eastern  Canada — the  350-ton  Coni- 
anrum  mill  in  the  Porcupine  district  of  Ontario, 
and  the  100-ton  Siscoe  plant  at  Amos,  P.  Q.  The 
recognized  Canadian  practice  was  followed,  of 
grinding  in  cyanide  solution  in  two  stages,  thick- 


ening of  the  resultant  pulp,  agitation,  decanta- 
tion,  and  filtration  of  the  residue  in  continuous 
filters.  The  Merrill-Crowe  precipitation  process 
for  clarified  pregnant  solution  was  in  general 
use  at  most  or  all  of  the  newer  plants. 

The  attempt  of  the  Porcupine  Paymaster,  in 
Ontario,  to  mine  gold  ore  essaying  between  $2.50 
and  $3  a  ton,  concentrating  it  and  cyaniding  the 
concentrate  had  not  been  successful.  The  first 
500-ton  unit  of  the  three-unit  plant  was  started 
in  the  spring  of  1928,  but  a  change  in  manage- 
ment occurred,  and  it  was  understood  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made -to  mine  higher-grade  ore. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  concentrator  was  not 
in  operation. 

The  United  Eastern  Company  was  treating  ac- 
cumulated tailings  at  some  of  the  older  Mexican 
plants  where  the  patio  process  was  originally 
used,  and  the  Lucky  Tiger- Combination  Company 
had  been  rather  successful  in  adapting  the  Caron- 
Clevenger  process  to  a  refractory  ore  at  the  El 
Favor  mine,  about  75  miles  from  Guadalajara. 
In  Africa,  the  1000-ton  mill  of  Ariston  Gold 
began  operations  in  1928. 

The  Achotla  unit  of  the  American  Metal  Com- 
pany, in  Mexico,  was  successfully  using  salt, 
roasting  of  an  argento-jarosite  ore,  preliminary 
to  cyanide  treatment,  all  other  methods  of  treat- 
ing that  ore  having  been  failures.  Roasting  was 
done  in  Holt-Dern  furnaces,  the  calcine  then  Be- 
ing washed  with  water  and  acids  to  remove 
base  metals  and  cyanicides,  after  which  the 
residue  is  cyanided. 

PYROMETALLTJRGY.  Little  new  had  occurred  in 
copper  smelting,  the  usual  procedure  being  to 
roast  in  multiple-hearth  furnaces  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  excess  sulphur,  drying  the  charge, 
and  affording  hot  material  for  the  succeeding 
operation;  smelting  the  roasted  concentrate  in 
reverberatory  furnaces  fired  with  either  oil  or 
powdered  coal  depending  upon  which  is  the 
cheaper  on  a  heat-unit  basis ;  and  converting  the 
30  to  40  per  cent  matte  thereby  produced,  in  basic- 
lined  converters,  preferably  in  large  units  such 
as  are  provided  by  the  13  x  30-foot  Peirce-Smith 
type. 

Some  of  the  smelters  were  omitting  the  roasting 
step,  owing  to  the  fact  that  selective  flotation  had 
provided  a  high-grade  concentrate  that  does  not 
require  sulphur  elimination.  Such,  for  example, 
were  the  Cananea  and  International  smelters. 
However,  more  fuel  was  required  for  smelting  and 
the  furnace  had  less  capacity;  also  it  was!  trouble- 
some to  feed  wet  material.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  expense  for  roasting  and  no  trouble 
from  magnetite  in  the  furnace.  The  Carson  side- 
feeding  patents  had  been  upheld  in  a  suit  against 
Anaconda  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on 
May  28,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  denying  a  re- 
view of  the  case  on  October  22.  The  Federal 
District  Court,  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  decided,  on 
November  19,  that  the  Calumet  &  Arizona  and 
Phelps  Dodge  smelters  also  were  inf ringers.  The 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  has  sub- 
mitted an  accounting  for  past  infringements,  as 
directed  by  -the  courts.  Heverberatory  practice 
was  divided  between  side  and  centre  feeding,  with 
excellent  metallurgical  results  secured  by  either 
method.  An  important  smelter  addition  was 
under  construction  at  Copper  Cliff,  Ontario,  by 
the  International  Nickel  Company. 

Lead  smelters  were  receiving  high-grade  lead 
concentrates  low  in  active  slag-forming  material 
but  relatively  high  in  zinc,  For  such  materials 
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double  sintering  was  generally  practiced,  the 
product  from  the  primary  sintering  machines 
being  finely  crusheid.  Improvements  have  been 
made  in  these  sintering  machines,  the 
width  being  increased  to  63-inches,  giving 
them  a  capacity  as  high  as  350-tons  a  day. 
Blast-furnace  capacity  at  most  smelters  was 
more  than  adequate,  with  the  high-grade  material 
received.  Practice  in  this  department  showed  lit- 
tle change,  sintering  being  the  most  important 
branch  of  lead  smelting  nowadays.  Blast-furnace 
gases  are  usually  diverted  through  a  bag  house 
to  precipitate  the  fume,  and  roaster  gases  to  a 
Cottrell  electrolytic  precipitator.  Practice  is 
divided  for  sinter  gases. 

In  the  Parkes  process  of  refining,  the  capacity 
of  softeners  was  increased,  and  liquation  of  crust 
from  the  desilverizing  kettles  was  practiced  at 
Kellogg,  Idaho.  Several  refineries  had  adopted 
the  Betterton  dezincking  process  whereby  the  zinc 
is  removed  by  chlorine  gas  in  the  form  of  zinc 
chloride,  with  disposal  or  regeneration  of  the 
by-products  to  advantage.  Further  improvements 
were  made  in  the  Harris  process,  and  a  new 
plant  of  12,000  tons  monthly  capacity,  using  this 
process,  was  nearing  completion  at  Monterey, 
Mexico. 

Most  of  the  American  zinc-retorting  plants 
were  being  modernized  by  the  installation  of  im- 
proved means  for  drying  the  concentrate  received, 
substituting  multiple-hearth  roasting  furnaces 
for  the  old  Hegelers,  installing  sintering  ma- 
chines of  the  Dwight  &  Lloyd  type  for  nodulizing 
the  fine  material,  and  providing  Cottrell  precipi- 
tators,  or  other  means,  for  catching  the  fume. 
The  Waelz  process  was  of  increased  importance 
as  a  means  of  burning  zinc  out  of  low-grade 
ores  and  residues. 

Continuously  operated  vertical  retorts  were 
developed  to  a  commercial  success  by  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company  at  its  Palmerton,  Pa.,  plant. 
The  capacity  of  these  retorts  is  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  form.  The  charge  is 
customarily  in  the  form  of  briquettes. 

METEOROLOGY.  Complete  daily  weather 
maps  of  the  entire  northern  hemisphere  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1925,  prepared  by  C.  L. 
Mitchell,  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  from  all 
available  data  for  that  period,  including  the 
meteorological  observations  taken  by  Sverdrup 
on  the  S.  S.  Maude  off  the  Siberian  coast,  have 
shown  that  during  the  colder  months  the  prin- 
cipal region  for  the  development  of  cyclones  is 
apparently  to  the  southwest  of  Japan,  mainly 
over  the  China  Sea,  while  among  the  principal 
regions  of  dissipation  is  western  Siberia.  Out- 
bursts of  polar  air  from  the  Arctic,  leading  to 
anticyclones,  often  of  very  great  magnitude,  are 
most  frequent  southeastward  over  the  Macken- 
zie Basin,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Nova  Zembla.  A 
study  of  the  progress  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones 
as  shown  on  these  maps  has  led  to  an  improved 
system  of  making  weather  forecasts  for  the 
United  States  a  week  in  advance. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  in  the  free  at- 
mosphere the  motion  of  air  in  the  majority  of 
cases  approximates  quite  closely  to  the  steady 
state  characterised  by  the  so-called  "geostropMc" 
wind.  Brunt  and  Douglas  have  shown,  however, 
that  when  the  distribution  of  pressure  is  chang- 
ing, there  is  present,  in  addition  to  the  geostro- 
phic  wind  blowing  along  the  isobars,  a  component 
flowing  from  rising,  towards  fall,  pressure,  and 
that  under  some  conditions  the  effects  of  this 


latter  component  are  quite  important.  The  tend- 
ency to  rain  in  regions  of  maximum  pressure 
fall,  and  to  fine  weather  in  regions  of  maximum 
rise,  for  example,  may  be  attributed  to  the  verti- 
cal motions  accompanying  the  convergence  and 
the  divergence,  respectively,  of  this  additional 
component  of  the  wind. 

•  METEOROLOGICAL  PHYSICS.  The  aurora  still  pre- 
sents a  number  of  interesting  problems,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  may  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
conditions  existing  in  the  high  atmosphere.  In  the 
ordinary  polar  aurora,  the  gases  of  the  upper  air 
are  caused  to  emit  the  characteristic  auroral 
radiations  through  the  energy  supplied  by  the 
impact  of  electrons  coming  from  the  sun.  The 
so-called  "negative"  bands  of  nitrogen,  due  to  ion- 
ized nitrogen  molecules,  so  prominent  in  the  au- 
roral spectrum,  require  for  their  excitation  an 
amount  of  energy  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by 
electrons  which  have  fallen  through  a  potential 
difference  of  twenty  volts;  the  "positive"  bands, 
due  to  the  normal  nitrogen  molecule,  faintly  pres- 
ent in  the  aurora,  require  less  energy,  but  the  line 
spectrum,  totally  absent,  requires  considerably 
more.  Hence  the  electrons  which  excite  the  au- 
roral radiation  must  strike  the  upper  atmosphere 
with  about  twenty  volts  energy. 

The  famous  green  line,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
emitted  during  a  transition  of  the  dissociated 
oxygen  atom  between  the  two  "metastable"  states. 
As  Campbell,  Eayleigh,  SHpher,  and  others  have 
shown,  the  whole  night  sky  is  always  glowing 
faintly  with  this  green  light;  the  green, glow  of 
the  night  sky  probably  is  not  due  to  electrons 
from  the  sun,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  ul- 
tra-violet solar  radiation  is  responsible — molec- 
ular oxygen  is  dissociated  into  atoms,  trans- 
formed to  ozone,  and  then  turned  back  to  molec- 
ular oxygen  again  under  the  action  of  short 
wave  lengths.  A  red  line  in  the  auroral  spectrum 
photographed  at  the  Lowell  Observatory  on  July 
7,  1928,  is  considered  by  Kaplan  to  be  a  positive 
nitrogen  band. 

TOBNADOES  AND  HuKBiCANES  IN  1928.  Torna- 
does,  windstorms,  and  hail  caused  $4,000,000 
property  damage,  and  the  loss  of  thirteen  lives,  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  during  August. 
Twenty-five  people  were  killed,  one  hundred  in- 
jured, and  $2,500,000  damage  wrought  by  tor- 
nadoes in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  South 
Dakota  in  September. 

Great  loss  of  life,  damage  to  property,  and  de- 
struction of  crops  were  caused  by  hurricanes  in 
the  West  Indies  and  United  States  during  the 
year.  Two  of  these  tropical  storms  swept  in  from 
the  West  Indies  over  Florida,'  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina  in  August,  accompanied  by  high 
winds  and  torrential  rains.  In  September,  one  of 
the  greatest  hurricanes  on  record  appeared;  the 
force  of  this  storm,  the  most  destructive  since 
the  Galveston  hurricane  of  1900,  was  felt  during 
September  10  to  20,  over  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  the 
southern  Bahamas,  central  Florida,  and  north- 
ward up  the  Atlantic  coast  to  New  Jersey  and 
beyond,  before  it  finally  merged  with  an  extra- 
tropical  cyclone,  -The  loss  of  life  exceeded  3000, 
of  which  nearly  2000  occurred  in  Florida,  .prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  flood  caused  in  Lake 
Okeechobee;  $50,000,000  damage  was  done  in 
Porto  Rico,  $25,000,000  in  Florida,  and  many 
millions  over  the  rest  of  the  path.  The  wind 
reached  160  miles  an  hour  at  San  Juan  and 
at  Lake  Okeeehobee,  and  was  probably  200 
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miles  an  hour  close  to  the  centre;  the  barometer 
reading  at  West  Palm  Beach,  27.43  inches,  was 
the  lowest  sea-level  pressure  ever  recorded  in  the 
United  States  during  a  hurricane;  and  the 
heaviest  rainfall  on  record  occurred  in  Porto 
Rico. 

NECROLOGY.  Charles  Chree,  authority  on  at- 
mospheric electricity,  terrestrial  magnetism,  and 
allied  subjects,  August  12;  Finn  Malmgren,  lost 
on  the  Italia  polar  expedition.  See  biographical 
sketches. 

BIBLIOGKAPHY.  The  important  works  of  the  year 
in  Meteorology  included:  Sir  Napier  Shaw, 
Manual  of  Meteorology,  vol.  ii  (Cambridge,  Eng- 
land) ;  A.  Angot,  Traite  SUmentaire  de  m&Uorol- 
ogie,  4th  ed.  Paris)  ;%D.  Brunt,  Meteorology  (Lon- 
don) ;  W.  J.  Humphreys,  Physics  of  the  Mr,  2d 
ed.  (New  York) ;  E,.  Duncan,  Air  Navigation  and 
Meteorology  (New  York)  ;  C.  E.  P.  Brooks  and 
J.  Glasspoole,  British  Floods  and  Droughts  (Lon- 
don) ;  V.  F.  Hess,  Mectrical  Conductivity  of  the 
Atmosphere  (London)  ;  W.  Grosse,  Wetterkunde 
(Berlin). 

METEORS.  See  ASTRONOMY. 

METHODIST  CONNECTION  OF  AMERICA, 
WESLEYAN.  A  branch  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  organized  May  31,  1843,  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.;  the  outgrowth  of  controversy  over 
what  was  termed  "liberty  of  testimony  and  free- 
dom of  discussion,"  and  also  a  protest  against  the 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  purpose 
of  the  new  organization  was  a  church  that  should 
be  anti-slavery  and  non-episcopal.  In  doctrine,  the 
church  is  in  accord  with  the  Methodist  bodies 
generally.  In  1928  the  branch  comprised  2S  an- 
nual Conferences,  including  a  mission  Conference 
in  India  and  Africa.  Its  General  Conference  meets 
quadrenially  and  convened  in  June,  1927,  at  which 
time  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  its  growth, 
sale,  or  manufacture,  was  made  a  test  of  full 
membership.  Statistics  for  1928  gave  666  minis- 
•  ters;  21,000  members;  675  churches;  521  Sun- 
day schools;  3442  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
officers;  and  30,124  scholars.  Among  the  colleges 
maintained  by  the  church  were:  Central  Col- 
lege, Central,  S.  C.;  Houghton  College,  Hough- 
ton,  N.  Y. ;  Marion  College,  Marion,  Ind.;  and 
Miltonvale  College,  Miltonvale,  Kans.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  (weekly),  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  church.  A  large  printing 
plant  is  maintained  at  Syracuse  and  all  the 
literature  of  the  church  is  printed  there.  Head- 
quarters are  at  330  East  Onondaga  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHTJBCH. 
Methodism  in  its  widest  signification  and  inten- 
tion was  a  "revival  of  Christian  earnestness,  sim- 
plicity and  power."  John  Wesley  (1703-91)  had 
no  intention  of  establishing  a  new  church.  His 
effort  was  to  revive  pure  and  undefiled  religion* 
He  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
landj  and  "faithfully  urged  the  people  to  attend 
its  ordinances,  to  be  present  at  its  public  assem- 
blies, and  be  interested  in  its  prosperity."  Had 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England  ac- 
cepted some  of  Wesley's  -plans  in  place  of  driving 
him  away  from  them,  things  might  have  worked 
out  differently.  He  sent  two  of  his  workers  to 
America  in  1769,  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph 
Pilmoor.  These  men  were  followed  in  1771  by  a 
man  who  was  destined  to  be  the  great  leader  of 
the  infant  church,  Francis  Asbury.  The  first  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1773  at 
which  were  present  10  preachers,  who  reported 


1170  members.  The  work  grew  until  1784,  at 
which  time  there  was  organized  in  Baltimore,  at 
the  "Christmas  Conference,"  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  governing  body  is  the  General  Conference 
that  meets  once  in  four  years,  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  ministerial  and  lay  delegates. 
They  make  all  the  rules  and  regulations.  The  An- 
nual Conference  meets  once  a  year,  presided  over 
by  a  bishop,  when  all  pastoral  changes  are  con- 
sidered and  reports  of  the  local  churches  gather- 
ed and  compiled.  There  is  a  church  conference 
called  the  Quarterly  Conference,  that  administers 
all  the  matters  that  pertain  to  the  work  of  the 
local  church.  There  were  in  the  United  States 
in  1928,  a  total  of  160  annual  conferences  and 
missions. 

The  quadrennial  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference which  convened  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in 
May,  1928,  was  attended  by  a  forward-looking 
body  of  more  than  800  delegates,  and  was  a  most 
successful  meeting.  Among  the  important  steps 
taken  by  the  Conference  was  its  action  in  con- 
ferring upon  Central  Conferences  in  foreign  fields 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  bishops  from  their 
own  territory,  presumably  natives  who  had  be- 
come Christians.  Another  step  indicative  of  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  Conference  was  its  resolu- 
tion urging  an  organic  union  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  Presbyterian,  and 
the  Congregational  churches.  Although  union  was 
not  effected  between  the  Southern  and  Northern 
branches  of  the  Church,  close  relations  exist  be- 
tween these  two  bodies  and  formal  union,  was 
forecast  for  a  not  very  distant  date. 

The  organization  of  the  World  Service  (the 
benevolence  programme  of  the  Church)  was  some- 
what simplified  in  its  management  and  at  the 
close  of  its  fiscal  year,  ending  October  31,  it  re- 
ported a  remarkably  successful  year,  having 
raised  approximately  $2,000,000  in  the  last  day  or 
two  of  the  year,  a  notable  achievement  not 
attained  since  the  close  of  the  Centenary  cam- 
paign. 

The  Methodists  have  long  had  missions  that 
have  grown  into  Annual  Conferences,  in  Mexico, 
South  America,  Europe,  Africa,  southern  and 
eastern  Asia,  the  Philippines,  and  the  islands  of 
many  seas.  This  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  They  received  durin^  1928 
a  total  of  $3,927,000.  The  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions and  Church  Extension  looked  after  weak 
churches  in  new  and  growing  communities  in  the 
United  States,  where  church  buildings  were  need- 
ed, and  ministers  had  to  be  supported,  and  it 
also  cared  for  the  religious  work  among  many 
foreign-language  groups.  During  1928  a  total 
of  $2,903,609  was  expended  on  this  work,  not 
including  $475,500  appropriated  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  debt.  There  were  two  Women's  Mission- 
ary Societies :  The  Foreign  and  the  Home,  which 
reported  receipts  for  the  year  amounting  to  $5,~ 
525,310. 

The  educational  system  administered  by  the 
Board  of  Education  included  46  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; 30  secondary  or  preparatory  schools; 
and  43  professional  and  graduate  schools.  Among 
the  colored  people,  they  maintained  17  schools, 
of  which  10  were  colleges,  4  secondary,  and  3 
professional  schools.  The  attendance  of  the 
Church  schools  amounted  to  71,859,  besides  those 
in  professional  schools;  the  faculty  numbered 
4000;  property  was  valued  at  $81,000,000,  and 
the  endowment  amounted  to  $74,000,000.  The 
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Church  also  had  77  hospitals;  44  homes  for  the 
aged;  43  homes  for  children;  60  deaconesses' 
homes;  and  27  homes  for  business  girls  and 
young  men.  The  value  of  these  was  $58,885,754. 
There  were  28,966  church  buildings  worth  $436,- 
187,008;  16,292  parsonages,  valued  at  $64,893,- 
243;  and  33,994  Sunday  schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  4,559,001;  the  Epworth  League,  the 
young  people's  society  of  the  Church,  had  a  mem- 
bership of  619,760. 

The  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  1927  was  5,236,754.  The  statistics  of 
general  Methodism  in  all  branches,  as  reported 
from  London,  were:  Ministers,  59,824;  lay 
preachers,  93,081;  church  members,  11,869,388; 
Sunday  schools,  79,372;  officers  and  teachers,  1,- 
023,673;  scholars,  10,086,907;  churches,  105,596. 


520;  and  Epworth  Leagues  to  the  number  of  1T92 
with  a  membership  of  36,923.  The  amount  raised 
during  the  year  for  educational  purposes  was 
$336,920;  for  Sunday  schools,  more  than  $300,- 
000;  and  for  salaries  of  pastors,  bishops,  and 
general  officers,  $1,369,800.  The  Church  in  co- 
operation with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  maintains  "Bethlehem  Houses/'  social 
service  centres,  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Nashville, 
Tenn.  The  following  periodicals  are  published  by 
the  Church:  Christian  Index,  Western  Index, 
The  Indeoo  Herald,  and  Colored  Methodist,  The 
headquarters  are  at  Jackson,  Tenn. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
SOUTH.  A  separate  branch  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  formed  in  1845  over  the  question  of 
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These  statistics  are  the  lat< 

Denomination                              M 

Wesleyan  Methodists: 
Great  Britain    

sst  procurable. 

La\ 
inisters  Preacl 
ers 

2,540     19,0$ 
244           5£ 
766     11,5J 
29             ( 
282        5,6( 
1,090     13,2* 
545        4,75 
26           4r 
392 
1,242        5.6S 
181           7^ 

21,240     15,21 
8,304        5,2( 
1,211           3^ 
7,315 
3,460 
2,633 
1,334 
627           4< 
84 
125 
25 
319 
200 
44 
40 
33 
675 
35 
3,986 
158           1' 

The  members  ii 

f           Church 
i-    Members  and 
Probationers 

J2             520,373 
J8               29,697 
18            298,667 
56                 1,808 
)8            169,583 
34             222,744 
J4            146,802 
fl               10,875 
10,825 
39             181,832 
19                24,624 

32         4,781L357 
54         2,602,316 
16             193,183 
781,692 
500,000 
333,002 
40,437 
J3               22,990 
12,061 
9,691 
1,229 
22,219 
4,086 
4,538 
1,371 
1,967 
27,000 
5,811 
637,750 
to               29,420 

L  Junior 

Sunday 
Schools 

7,344 
332 
3,000 
25 
1,000 
3,960 
2,062 
224 
167 
3,574 
438 

34,631 
16,346 
1,888 
7,200 

Classes  ar 

Officers 
and 
Teachers 

119,316 
2,238 
10,807 
91 
3,295 
54,442 
37,777 
2,489 
3,216 
26,540 
3,184 

405,306 
172,760 
16,948 

e  not  reckon 

Sunday 
Scholars 

813,839 
22,955 
166,918 
694 

45,777 
386,412 
237,269 
24,982 
24,512 
195,877 
30,570 

4,633,828 
2,014,788 
183,251 
320,000 
193,000 
192,800 
103,676 
41,694 
16,807 
4,807 
1.29B 

ed 

Ghurchest 
etc. 

8,620* 
410 
5,488 
9& 
4,674 
4,539 
2,208 
22S 
166 
4,849 
910 

29,074 
19,368 
2,263 
7,390 
3,442 
3,579 
1,231 
553 
87 
145 
26 
304 
43 
48 
28 
26 
650 
27 
7,467 
162 

Ireland     

Foreign    Missions    

South   African    Conference    

Primitive   Methodists    

United  Methodist  Church    

Wesleyan  Reform  Union    

Independent  Methodist  Churches    .... 
Australasian  Methodist  Church   

New  Zealand  Methodist  Church  6   .  .  .  . 
United   States: 

Methodist  Episcopal    South 

Methodist   Protestant    

African  Methodist  Episcopal  (Col'd) 
African  Meth.  Epis.  Zion    (Col'd)    . 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal        .  .    . 

2,543 
1,346 
603 

87 
80 
27 

Free  Methodist 

Wesleyan  Methodist        

5,456 

Primitive  Methodist 

^omgTfigHtio"nal    Methodist     ..... 

515 
143 

New  Congregational  Methodist   .... 
Union  American  Meth.  Epis.   (Col'd) 
African   Union   Meth.   Prot.    (Col'd) 
Ref.  Zion  Union  Apostolic  (Col'd)    . 
Ref.  Meth.  Union  Epis.   (Col'd)    .  .  . 
Colored  Methodist  Protestant    

42 
36 
18 
24 

273 
212 
204 
125 

2,851 
1,508 
1,792 
1,016 

African  American  Meth.  Epis  

25 

5,873 
554 

934 
556,895 
42,570 

62,675 

Japan  Methodist  Church   

Totals     

59,185 

83,274       11,629,950 

93,458 

928,012 

10,263,320 

108,098 

a  Seating  accommodation,   2,430,080.  « ,  ,  -     «      , 

* These  figures  include  the  Solomon  Islands  Mission  with  64  lay  preachers,  4,791  members,  41  Sunday 
schools,  1384  scholars,  and  122  churches  and  preaching-  places.  t  . 

0  Methodism  is  also  represented  in  several  European  countries  by  Conferences  and  Missions  affiliated  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  and  their  membership  is  included  in  the  figures  given  above.  The  lat- 
est returns  available  are:  Austria,  1042  members;  Bulgaria,  757;  Denmark,  4201;  Finland,  2254 ;_  France, 
1094:  Germany  (North),  23,200;  Germany  (South),  18,054;  Hungary,  692;  Italy,  3860;  Jugo-Slavia,  1298; 
Norway,  7567;  Russia  (and  Baltic  Mission),  2168;  Sweden,  16,475;  Switzerland,  11,938. 
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COLORED.  Several  churches  of  the  Methodist  faith 
and  form,  composed  of  colored  members.  One  of 
these,  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
formed  in  1870  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  effected  the  separation 
from  that  body  of  its  remaining  colored  member- 
ship. Its  quadrennial  general  conference  was 
held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May,  1926,  when  it 
reported  10  bishops  (one  retired).  It  sponsored 
14  schools  and  a  hospital  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
maintained  missions  in  Trinidad,  and  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies.  In  1928  there  were  3636  travel- 
ing clergymen  and  2192  local  clergy;  churches 
numbered  4342,  with  470,208  members;  there  were 
3142  Sunday  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  278,- 


slavery.  Figures  for  1928  show  that  there  were 
55  conferences  and  missions,  of  which  42  were  in 
the  United  States  and  13  in  foreign  countries. 

The  executive  body  is  the  College  of  Bishops, 
which  in  1928  had  13  members  who  hold  office  for 
life.  The  denomination  sponsors  248  educational 
institutions,  including  32  universities  and  col- 
leges, 21  academies,  and  46  mission  schools.  The 
report  for  1928  showed  8321  traveling  preach- 
ers, 4891  local  preachers,  and  2,631,570  members; 
there  were  17,403  churches  which  had  a  valua- 
tion of  over  $160,000,000;  and  6649  parsonages, 
with  a  valuation  of  $26,496,223.  Sunday  schools 
numbered  16,346,  and  Sunday-school  scholars, 
2,014,788;  Epworth  Leagues,  9168  with  263,884 
members.  The  contributions  for  all  purposes  for 
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1927  amounted   to  $43,026,473.   The  important 
periodicals  of  the  denomination  are  the  Method- 
ist Quarterly  Review,  and  the  Christian*  Advo- 
cate. The  headquarters  of  the  Church  are  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  The  secretary  of  the  last  General 
Conference  was  A.  F.  Watkins. 

ItETHODISTS,  CONGREGATIONAL.  A  group  of 
Methodists  organized  at  Forsyth,  Ga.,  in  May, 
1852,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  demo- 
cratic form  of  church  government.  Statistics  for 

1928  report  145  churches;    125  ministers;   9691 
members;  80  Sunday  schools  and  4807  scholars. 

METHODISTS.  WESLEY  AN  METHODIST.  The 
principal  branch  of  the  Methodist  denomination 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  founded  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1739  by  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  and  holding  its  first  Conference  at  Lon- 
don in  1744.  This  is  the  mother  church  of  the 
denomination  and  is  composed  of  five  divisions: 
Great  Britain;  Ireland;  Foreign  Missions; 
French  Conference;  and  South  African  Confer- 
ence. The  Wesleyans  are  governed  by  the  Con- 
ference, by  the  Synods,  and  by  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings of  the  ministers  and  lay  officers  of  each 
circuit,  the  latter  being  subordinate  to  the  Con- 
ference which  has  the  supreme  legislative  and 
judicial  power.  Statistics  for  all  the  divisions  in 
1928  were:  Ministers,  3861;  lay  preachers,  36,- 
882;  church  members  and  probationers,  1,020,- 
128;  Sunday  schools,  11,710;  Sunday-school 
scholars,  1,436,595;  churches,  etc.,  19,291.  In 
Great  Britain  alone  the  churches  numbered  8620, 
members,  520,373,  lay  preachers,  19,082,  and  min- 
isters, 2540.  In  1928  the  officers  were:  Pres.  des- 
ignate (1929),  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Frederick 
Lofthouse,  Endcliffe  Cottage,  Friary  Bead, 
Handsworth,  Birmingham,  England;  secretary  of 
the  Conference,  the  Rev.  Robert  Bond,  107  Palace 
Road,  Tulse  Hill,  London,  S.  W.  2.  See  also  arti- 
cle on  METHODIST  CONNECTION  OF  AMERICA, 
WESLEYAN. 

PEIMITIVE  METHODIST  CHURCH.  Commonly 
known  as  the  "Camp  Meeting  Methodist,"  or- 
ganized in  Staffordshire  in  1810,  the  American 
church  being  organized  in  1844,  as  a  result  of  the 
evangelization  movement  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  by  Hugh  Bourne,  one  of  the 
leaders  and  founders  of  the  movement  in  Eng- 
land. The  Primitive  Methodists  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  1928  numbered  4353  chapels, 
1090  ministers,  13,284  lay  preachers,  222,744 
members,  and  386,412  Sunday-school  scholars. 
The  Church  maintains  a  publishing  house  at 
Holborn  Hall,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.  C.,  1. 
Next  to  the  Wesleyans  this  is  the  most  numer- 
ous and  most  democratic  of  the  denominations 
which  have  arisen  out  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment. The  American  branch  of  the  Church  re- 
ported 87  churches,  87  ministers,  12,061  members, 
87  Sunday  schools  with  16,807  scholars  in  1928, 
and  the  sum  of  $383,1,54  raised  for  all  purposes. 
The  last  General  Conference,  which  meets  quad- 
rennially, was  held  in  September,  1925,  at 
Kenanee,  111. 

',  UNJTTED  METHODIST  CHUECH.  Formed  in  Eng- 
land in  1907  by  the  union  of  three  denominations 
of  Methodists  which  had  hitherto  been  separate 
from,  and  independent  of,  each  other:  The  Meth- 
odist New  Connexion;  the  Bible  Christians;  and 
the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches.  In  1928 
there  were  2208  churches,  545  ministers,  4724 
lay  preachers,  a  church  membership  of  146,802, 
and  2062  Sunday  schools  with  37,777  teachers 
and  officers  and  237,269  scholars.  Publishing 


House,  12  Fari>ington  Avenue,  London,  E.  C.,  4. 
See  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHUKCH. 

WESLEYAN  REFORM  UNION.  One  of  the  smaller 
divisions  of  the  denomination.  It  separated  in 
1850  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  organ- 
ized as  a  separate  body  in  1859.  The  adherents 
are  mostly  in  the  Midland  counties.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1928  there  were  222 
chapels,  26  ministers,  471  lay  preachers,  10,875 
members,  and  24,982  Sunday-school  scholars. 

INDEPENDENT  METHODIST  CHURCHES.  These 
churches  were  founded  in  1796,  and  united  with 
other  societies  in  1806.  The  title  was  changed 
twice,  but  in  1898  the  old  name  was  resumed.  In 
1928  there  were  166  churches  with  10,825  mem- 
bers and  probationers  and  392  ministers;  167 
Sunday  schools  with  24,512  scholars,  and  3216 
officers  and  teachers.  The  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  June,  1928. 

AUSTRALASIAN  METHODIST  CHURCH.  Method- 
ism in  Australia  dates  from  1812,  the  first  con- 
ference being  held  in  1855.  In  1928  there  were 
4849  churches;  1242  ministers;  5689  lay  preach- 
ers; 181,832  members;  and  3574  Sunday  schools, 
with  an  enrollment  of  195,877.  Publishing  houses 
were  maintained  in  Sidney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide, 
Brisbane,  and  Perth. 

Other  branches  of  the  denomination  include 
the  New  Zealand  Methodist  Church  and  the 
Japanese  Methodist  Church,  for  statistics  of 
which,  see  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  Also 
see  CANADA,  THE  UNITED  CHURCH  OF. 

In  Great  Britain  a  scheme  for  the  reunion  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Primitive  and  the 
United  Methodist  churches  was  approved  by  all 
three  Conferences.  In  the  case  of  the  Weslyan 
Methodists,  the  plan  was  referred  to  the  Provin- 
cial Synod  for  further  consideration  and  ap- 
proval. To  secure  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  an  Enabling  Bill 
passed  in  Parliament.  This  was  considered  prob- 
able and  it  was  anticipated  that  a  United  Con- 
ference would  meet  in  1933  for  the  first  time. 

METROPOLITAN1  MUSEUM  OIF  ART.  See 
ART  EXHIBITIONS;  ART  MUSEUMS;  ART  SALES. 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE.  See 
Music  under  Opera. 

MEXICAN  BEA3ST  BEETLE,  FRUIT  WORM, 
ETC.  See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

MEXICO.  A  federal  republic  lying  between  the 
United  States  and  Central  America.  Capital, 
Mexico  City. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  Repub- 
lic, which  is  divided  into  28  states,  one  Federal 
district,  and  two  territories  is  767,189  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1921,  was  14,234,799  of  whom  6,974,213  were 
males  and  7,287,586  females.  The  prevailing  reli- 
gion is  Roman  Catholic,  but  according  to  the 
new  constitution  of  1917,  the  church  is  separated 
from  the  state,  and  there  is  toleration  of  all 
other  religions.  No  ecclesiastical  body  can  ac- 
quire landed  property.  Mexico  City,  the  capital 
of  the  Republic,  had  a  population  of  615,367,  of 
whom  23,668  were  foreigners,  at  the  census  of 
1921.  Other  large  cities  are  Guadalajara,  119,- 
468;  Monterey,  73,528;  San  Luis  Potosi,  68,022; 
and  Merida,  62,447. 

The  reported  immigration  in  1927  was  67,970 
and  the  emigration  56,534,  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable movement  across  the  northern,  bound- 
ary which  is  not  fully  reported. 

EDUCATION.  Early  in  the  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  made  public  the  following  statistics 
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on  the  status  of  the  schools  throughout  the 
Republic  in  October,  1927.  These  returns  were 
declared  to  be  somewhat  incomplete  because  of 
the  lack  of  full  response  to  inquiries.  Total  num- 
ber of  schools,  15,479,  divided  as  follows:  Kinder- 
gartens, 378;  rural  schools,  10,136;  other  ele- 
mentary schools,  4467;  secondary  and  prepara- 
tory schools,  67;  normal  schools,  65;  professional 
schools,  57;  schools  of  fine  arts,  23;  and  tech- 
nical, industrial,  commercial,  and  vocational 
schools,  278.  Schools  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government  were  attended  by  252,988  boys  and 
161,276  girls,  while  in  those  supported  by  the 
state  and  municipalities  there  were  402,616  boys 
and  348,525  girls.  Pupils  in  private  schools  num- 
bered 17,298.  The  total  for  the  nation  was  there- 
fore -  l,183,333.Up  to  July  31,  1928,  the  uni- 
versity enrollment  was  9379. 

AGRICULTUEB;  There  are  about  30,028,000  acres 
of  cultivated  land  in  Mexico  (about  6  per  cent 
of  the  total  area),  120,440,000  acres  of  pasture, 
and  43,993,000  acres  of  forests.  In  1927  about  8,~ 
020,000  acres  were  cultivated  with  corn,  1,227,- 
000  acres  with  wheat,  and  306,000  with  cotton. 
In  1926  there  were  5,121,000  cattle,  2,693,000 
swine,  2,381,000  sheep,  4,899,000  goats,  964,000 
horses,  622,000  mules,  and  732,000  asses.  The 
production  of  the-  principal  crops  in  1927  was  as 
follows:  Wheat,  11,519,000  bushels;  barley,  4,- 
302,000  bushels;  corn,  81,165,000  bushels;  rice, 
3,410,000  bushels;  beans,  7,153,000  bushels;  cof- 
fee, 60,295  pounds;  cotton,  74,567  pounds.  The 
sugar  production  in  1926  was  194,700  metric  tons. 
It  was  estimated  that  5887  carloads  of  perishable 
vegetables  were  shipped  to  the  United  States 
during  the  1927-28  season  as  compared  with  6289 
carloads  during  the  1926-27  season. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Sept.  1,  1928, 
the  President  of  Mexico  described  the  work 
realized  during  the  previous  year  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  throughout  the  country.  Dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the  message,  efforts 
for  the  extension  of  agricultural  education,  prop- 
aganda, and  experimentation  took  visible  form 
in  the  founding  of  new  schools,  and  the  giving  to 
others  of  lands,  buildings,  and  adequate  equip- 
ment; a  systematic  study  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  zones  of  the  country  was  initiated 
with  the  object  of  making  a  soil  map  of  the 
country;  and  measures  were  taken  for  the 
protection  of  agriculture  against  plant  and  ani- 
mal plagues  and  diseases,  for  the  conservation 
and  rational  development  of  natural  resources, 
and  the  distribution  of  water.  Studies  and  work 
on  irrigation  projects  were  continued  energeti- 
cally. Various  of  these  projects  were  expected 
to  be  completed  during  1928,  among  them  the 
Galles,  the  Rio  Mante,  and  Don  Martin  projects, 
which  will  permit  the  irrigation  of  118,000  hec- 
tares. 

MINBBAL  AND  METAL  PRODUCTION 


crude  petroleum,  was  $152,199,000  as  compared 
with  $162,937,000  in  1926. 

Petroleum  production  amounted  to  64,121,- 
000  barrels  during  1927,  29  per  cent  less  than  in 
1926.  In  1921}  the  highest  point  ever  reached, 
198,398,000  barrels  were  produced.  The  great  de- 
cline was  owing  to  the  encroachment  of  salt 
water  and  to  the  decreased  drilling  resulting 
from  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  grant  per- 
mits to  the  oil  companies  that  had  not  compiled 
with  the  law.  See  preceding  YEAH  BOOK.  The 
permits  issued  in  1927  numbered  804,  as  com- 
pared with  1622  in  1926.  During  1927,  204  wells, 
with  an  initial  capacity  of  384,000  barrels  were 
brought  in,  as  compared  with  318  wells  of  1,- 
107,000  barrels  in  1926.  In  October,  1928,  it  was 
estimated,  on  the  basis  of  statistics  for  the  first 
six  months  of  that  year,  that  the  total  production 
for  1928  would  show  a  decline  of  at  least  12,000,- 
000  barrels,  or  about  20  per  cent,  from  that  for 
1927. 

Mexico  is  not  an  important  manufacturing 
country,  but  several  industries,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles  (mostly  of  cotton) ,  shoes,  iron 
and  steel,  tobacco  products,  beer,  flour,  paper, 
cement,  pottery,  and  other  products  of  lesser  im- 
portance, had  developed  to  some  extent,  certain 
of  them  as  a  result  of  a  protective  tariff.  Mexi- 
can industries  have  only  the  domestic  trade  for  a 
market,  not  having,  as  yet,  been  able  to  compete 
successfully  in  foreign  markets. 

COMMERCE.  During  1 928  total  imports  amount- 
ed to  346,588,000  pesos,  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent 
from  1926.  Exports  amounted  to  624,364,000 
pesos,  likewise  a  decline  of  9  per  cent.  According 
to  United  States  statistics,  imports  from  Mexico 
aggregated  $137,815,000  and  exports  amounted 
to  $109,152,000  in  1927.  In  1926  imports  from 
Mexico  were  $169,306,000  and  exports  $134,994,- 
000.  American  imports,  therefore,  suffered  a  de- 
crease of  18.6  per  cent  and  exports  declined  19.1 
per  cent.  In  the  same  period,  the  United  King- 
dom reported  exports  to  Mexico  dropped  20.8 
per  cent,  and  imports  from  that  country  8.6 
per  cent,  while  German  exports  fell  off  2  per 
cent,  imports  increasing  57.3  per  cent. 

FINANCE.  For  the  year  1928,  revenues  were  esti- 
mated at  290,000,000  pesos  and  expenditures  at 
289,000,000  pesos.  The  estimates  for  1927,  after 
revision,  placed  total'  receipts  at  334,300,000 
pesos  and  expenditures  at  326,000,000  pesos,  of 
which  216,900,000  pesos  were  for  administrative 
expenditures,  and  70,000,000  pesos  for  the  service 
of  the  public  debt,  and  most  of  the  rest  for 
public  works.  Despite  subsequent  reduction  of 
expenditures  in  the  face  of  declining  revenues, 
a  deficit  of  about  6,000,000  pesos  resulted  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  a  further 
deficit  of  about  19,000,000  pesos  was  forecast 
for  the  second  half.  The  decline  in  government 
revenues  was  attributed  to  the  drop  in  petroleum 
production  and  in  foreign  trade.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  made  an  announcement  revealing 
the  impossibility  of  meeting  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  in  1928. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  following  items  regard- 
ing fh&  activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
munications  and  Public  Works  form  part  of 
President  Called  annual  message  to  Congress,   . 
read  on  Sept.  1,1928  ; 

ffl  Metallic  content  of  ore  extracted.  During  the  past  year  the  postal  service  in  Mexico  "was 

-.                      nrr          i         e  J.-L.  carried,  ori,  through  655  offices,  51  branch  offices,  2160 

MINING  AND  PETBOLEUM.  The  value  of  the  pnn-  ^eies,  ns  oflfcbs  on  trains,  17  transfer  offici,  QTS 

cipal   minerals  produced   in    1927,   exclusive   of  places  for  sale  of  stamps,  and  over  2342  land,  30  sea, 


Product 

Goia     ...........  1000  troy  ounces..  778          725 

Silver    ...............  do  .........  98,133  104,576 

Copper  a      .........  .metric  tons  ----  53,763     58,747 

Lead  «         .........  *  ____  do  .......  200,381  248,595 

Zinc.  «          ..........  .  .  .do  .......  105,367  136,471 

Antimony  *     ..........  .  -do  ......  .  2,614      1,924 

Arsenic  (wMte)     ..  .....  -do.  ------  -  6,458       9,018 

graphite   (amorphous)    .  .  .  do.  ......  4»4E5        5,837 

Ii»Cercury  a     .....  ........  do.  ......  45            «1 

Petroleum,   crude    .  .  .1000  barrels.  „.  90,610     64,121 
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24  lake,  and  1  air  route,  a  total  distance  of  81,487 
kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile).  The  receipts 
from  the  service  were  12,674,044.67  pesos  and  the 
expenditures  11,017,106.34  pesos,  leaving  a  balance  of 
1,656,938.33  pesos.  A  system  of  postal  savings  was 
begun  on  February  5,  1928,  and  counted  as  deposits 
on  June  30  the  sum  of  475,232  pesos,  an  amount 
•which  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  the  near  future, 
since  beginning  August  1,  1928,  2  per  cent  interest  is 
being  paid  on  accounts. 

The  national  telegraph  service  through  its  513  tele- 
graph, 1  telephone,  and  144  telegraphonic  offices,  and 
24  radiotelegraphic  stations,  handled  during  the  year 
5,588,213  messages,  totaling  136,809,516  words,  or  an 
increase  of  6,255,934  words  over  those  of  the  previous 
year.  The  receipts  of  this  branch  of  the  service  reached 
5,371,899  pesos,  being  greater  by  80,696.49  pesos  than 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  -while  the  expenses,  6,699,- 
830.13  pesos,  were  70,806.67  pesos  less.  The  value  of 
money  orders  sent  by  telegraph  amounted  to  69,884,- 
911.87  pesos,  increasing  9,634,764.29  pesos  over  the 
previous  year. 

From  the  23,237.4  kilometers  of  national  railways!  of 
which  22,881.5  kilometers  were  in  use  during  the 
year,  receipts  of  176,189,604.90  pesos  were  reported; 
expenditures  amounted  to  162,931,441.21  pesos  "and  the 
net  income,  therefore,  to  13,258,163.39  pesos,  or  1,- 
322,263.64  pesos  more  that  that  of  the  year  previous. 
A  total  of  126  kilometers  of  new  line  was  constructed 
during  the  year  and  the  stretch  on  the  Mexican  Bail- 
way  between  C6rdoba  and  Paso  del  Macho  wa.s  elec- 
trified. 

The  postal,  express,  and  passenger  service  by  air- 
plane between  Tuxpan  and  Tampico  to  Mexico  City 
covered  351,276  kilometers  in  2631  flying  hours,  trans- 
porting more  than  1800  passengers  and  5334  kilograms 
of  mail  in  1900  regular  and  328  special  flights  from 
its  inauguration  on  April  15,  1928,  to  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. The  Department  of  Civil  Aeronautics  has  granted 
permits  for  aviation  schools  in  Mexico  City,  Guadala- 
jara, ISTuevo  t  Le6n,  and  the  northern  district  of  South- 
ern California,  and  registered  15  airplanes  which  make 
daily  flights  for  recreational  purposes. 

Railway  construction  in  Mexico,  according  to 
tlie  Railway  Age  (New  York)  revived  during 
1928.  The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  completed 
three  short  extensions,  totaling  18  miles,  while 
construction  was  prosecuted  on  three  major 
projects:  the  Mexico-Tampico  short  line,  333 
miles;  a  line  from  Tampico  to  Vera  Cruz,  313 
miles,  and  a  line  from  Calles  to  Guerrero,  78 
miles.  In  addition,  two  new  lines  were  being 
located  and  a  number  of  others  were  projected. 
This  road  also  carried  on  the  construction  of 
large  repair  shops  at  Monterey,  in  the  state  of 
Nuevo  Le6n  during  the  year.  The  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  &  Orient  completed  a  40-mile  entension 
in  Chihuahua  which  carried  its  line  to  Ojinaga 
on  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  International  Boundary. 

GOVERNMENT.  Under  the  constitution  of  1917, 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President, 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote  for  four  years  and 
ineligible  for  reelection;  legislative  power  in  the 
Congress  consisting  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives elected  for  two  years  by  universal  suf- 
frage, and  the  Senate,  comprising  two  members 
from  each  State,  elected  in  the  same  manner. 
President  in  1928,  Plutarco  Elias  Calles  (elect- 
ed July  6,  1924;  assumed  office  ISTov.  30,  1924). 
For  the  change  in  the  presidency  during  1928, 
see  below. 

HISTORY 

SITUATION  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR. 
As  noted  in  the  preceding  YEAR  BOOK  there  were 
several  pressing  problems  in  Mexican  affairs  dur- 
ing 1927.  By  the  close  of  that  year  the  oil  prob- 
lem was  well  on  its  way  to  being  settled.  Most 
observers  gave  great  credit  to  Ambassador 
Morrow  for  his  skillful  handling  of  the  vexa- 
tious problem.  The  following  amendments  were 
passed  by  the  Mexican  Congress  late  in  Decem- 
ber, 1927,  and  promulgated  by  President  Calles 
early  in  1928. 


f Article  14.  The  following  rights  shall  be  confirmed 
without  cost  and  by  the  issuance  of  confirmatory  con- 
cessions: (1)  Those  arising  from  lands  on  -which  works 
of  petroleum  exploitation  were  begun  prior  to  May  1, 
1917.  (2)  Those  arising  from  contracts  executed  prior 
to  May  1,  1917,  by  the  surface  owner  or  by  his  suc- 
cessors in  interest,  for  the  express  purpose  of  petroleum 
exploitation.  The  confirmation  of  these  rights  shall  be 
granted  without  limitation  of  time  whenever  they 
should  run  in  favor  of  the  surface  owner;  and  for  the 
terms  stipulated  in  the  contracts  in  the  case  of  rights 
originating  from  contracts  executed  by  the  surface 
owners  or  their  successors  in  interest.  (3)  Those  pipe- 
line and  refinery  operators  who  may  be  working  at  the 
present  time  under  concessions  or  authorizations  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  La- 
bor, and  in  so  far  as  refers  to  the  said  concessions  or 
authorizations. 

Article  15.  A  period  of  a  year,  reckoned  from  the 
day  following  publication  of  these  amendments  to  the 
same  day,  inclusive,  of  the  following  year,  is  hereby 
granted,  within  which  the  interested  parties  may  apply 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  rights  to  which  the  forego- 
ing article  refers,  and  which  have  not  been  the  object 
of  confirmatory  applications  within  the  period  allowed 
by  this  law  in  its  original,  terms.  This  period  having 
elapsed,  said  rights  shall  be  considered  as  renounced, 
and  the  rights  whose  confirmation  has  not  been  ap- 
plied for  shall  have  no  effect  whatever  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  promulgation  of  this  law  ended  the  long 
dispute  between  foreign  oil  companies  and  the 
Mexican  Government  over  the  retroactive  provi- 
sions of  the  famous  constitution  of  1917.  It  con- 
firmed all  the  claims  made  by  the  companies  that 
their  previous  contracts  were  inviolable.  Of 
course,  the  weight  of  the  diplomatic  department 
of  the  United  States  Government  was  thrown  in 
on  the  side  of  the  oil  companies  to  uphold  the 
tenet  of  law  which  the  American  Republic  has  al- 
ways maintained,  namely,  that  a  state  may  not 
pass  a  law  impairing  the  obligations  of  a  con- 
tract. The  effect  on  the  oil  industry  was  doubtful. 
Production  during  1928  fell  to  a  new  low  level, 
and  in  many  quarters  it  was  believed  that  Mexico 
would  never  regain  her  place  among  the  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world. 

Another  matter  of  passing  interest  which  was 
settled  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  was  the 
question  of  the  Mexican  documents  published 
in  the  Hearst  newspapers.  See  preceding  YEAR 
BOOK.  A  special  committee  of  the  U.  S,  Senate  de- 
clared them  to  be  absolute  forgeries  and  ab- 
solved all  United  States  officials  of  any  shady 
dealing  with  the  Mexican  Government.  Senator 
Robinson  bitterly  attacked  Mr.  Hearst  for  pub- 
lishing the  documents  without  .first  taking  some 
pains  to  discover  whether  they  were  above  sus- 
picion. 

The  struggle  between  the  Church  and  State 
went  on  apace  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Re- 
ports were  current  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  was  taking  stern  measures  to 
close  up  any  schools  operating  under  Catholic 
auspices  in  defiance  of  the  country's  laws.  Vari- 
ous acts  of  brigandage  were  laid  at  the  doors  of 
Catholic  conspirators  and  arrests  and  deporta- 
tions were  common  occurrences.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  feeling,  however,  that  the  Calles  govern- 
ment planned  to  compromise  the  religious  issue 
and  to  reestablish  friendly  relations  with  the 
Church  if  it  could  be  done  without  danger  to  the 
sucessful  elevation  of  the  State  to  a  position  of 
first  rank. 

OBREGON.  General  Alvaro  Obregon  was  elected 
President  of  the  Mexican  Republic  at  the  general 
elections  held  on  July  1.  He  was  the  only  candi- 
date, inasmuch  as  two  other  prominent  candi- 
dates had  been  assassinated,  namely,  Francisco 
Serrano  and  Arnulfo  Gomez.  General  Obregon 
had  served  as  President  of  the  Republic  from 
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1920  to  1924,  and  was  known  as  the  leader  of  the 
agrarian  element  of  the  labor  movement.  Less 
than  three  weeks  after  his  election,  General  Obre- 
gon was  assassinated  (July  17)  by  a  young  stu- 
dent, Jose  de  Le6n  Toral.  (See  OBEEGON,  ALVAEO.) 
The  motives  for  the  act  were  confused  because 
of  the  attempt  to  prove  complicity  on  the  part 
of  the  «•  irch  and  the  trade-union  element  of 
Mexican  ia,bor  tinder  the  leadership  of  Louis  3ST. 
Morones,  a  bitter  opponent  of  Obregon  and  the 
agrarian  e->ment  in  the  labor  movement.  The  con- 
flict between  the  agrarians  and  the  labor  element 
had  been  going  on  for  years.  During  the  Calles 
regime,  the  Obregon  agrarians  were  opposed  to 
the  labor  forces  under  the  leadership  of  the 
President.  For  the  first  two  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, President  Calles  was  an  out-and-out  op- 
ponent of  Obregon,  but  as  the  latter's  strength 
grew,  Calles  completely  capitulated  to  the  agra- 
rian leader.  This  brought  about  a  sharp  split  be- 
tween Calles  and  Morones,  the  actual  head  of 
the  laborites.  It  was  thought  in  some  quarters 
that  Ambassador  Morrow  was  instrumental  in 
patching  up  a  peace  between  Calles  and  Obre- 
gon. Feeling  against  Morones  ran  so  high  that  he 
was  virtually  forced  from  the  Calles  government. 

The  death  of  Obregon  left  the  schism  between 
the  peasants  and  the  agrarians  wide  open  and 
the  only  strong  man  appearing  on  the  scene 
was  President  Calles,  who  had  a  well-disciplined 
army  at  his  back.  He*  reiterated  again  and  again 
that  he  desired  to  retire  as  soon  as  Ms  term  of 
office  was  up.  Undoubtedly,  revolution  could  not 
very  well  occur  while  he  still  held  the  reins  of 
power,  but  the  pressing  question  was  "After 
Calles,  what?"  He  stated  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress on  September  1  that  he  was  not  a  candidate 
for  the  provisional  presidency  and  that  he  would 
never  again  be  a  candidate  for  office.  He  strongly 
advised  Congress  to  go  about  the  problem  of 
selecting  a  provisional  president  with  great  care 
and  caution. 

On  September  25,  the  Mexican  Congress  elected 
Emilio  Portes  Gil,  a  civilian,  and  apparently  the 
choice  of  President  Calles.  In  his  election,  the 
Obregon  bloc  which  controlled  Congress  split 
apart  and  many  agrarians  went  over  to  the  labor 
group  under  President  Calles.  Sefior  Gil  was 
elected  for  the  term  Dec.  1,  1928,  to  Feb.  5,  1930. 
A  constitutional  president  was  to  be  elected  in 
November,  1929,  to  hold  office  until  1934.  Por- 
tes Gil  was  comparatively  young,  a  man  of  37, 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  served  as  Governor 
of  the"  State  of  Tarnaulipas  before  being  called  to 
President  Calles'  cabinet  as  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. 

In  the  meantime  the  prosecution  of  the  assassin 
of  General  Obregon  was  proceeding  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  From  statements  that  he  made  from 
time  to  time,  it  was  quite  evident  that  his  deed 
had  been  inspired  by  the  fanaticism  of  his 
religion.  On  trial  with  him  was  a  Eoman  Catho- 
lic nun.  Mother  Superior  Maria  Concepcion,  who 
was  accused  as  the  "intellectual"  leader  behind 
the  plot.  After  a  trial  held  early  in  November, 
Jose"  Toral  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  firing 
squad  and  Mother  Superior  Maria  Concepcion  to 
twenty  years'  imprisonment.  m 

On  November  30,  Portes  Gil  was  officially 
sworn  in  as  Provisional  President  of  the  Re- 
public. His  cabinet  as  announced  on  that  day 
was  as  follows:  Interior,  P.  0.  Rubio;  War  and 
Marine,  General  Amaro;  Foreign  Affairs,  General 
Estrada;  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  J.  M. 


P.  Casauranc;  Agriculture,  M.  Gomez;  Com- 
munications, I.  S.  Mejorada;  Finance,  L.  M.  de 
Oca;  Education,  E.  Padilla;  Attorney-General, 
E.  Medina. 

MEYEB-WALDECK,  ml'er-val'dSk,  ALFEED. 
German  naval  officer,  died  at  Bad  Kissingen, 
August  26.  He  was  born  at  Petersburg,  Nov.  27, 
1864.  Entering  the  German  Navy,  he  became 
captain-lieutenant  in  1897,  and  from  1900  until 
1901  he  was  first  officer  on  the  cruiser,  Geier,  in 
the  Baltic  Sea.  In  1908  he  became  chief  of  staff 
at  Kiaoehow,  a  German  protectorate  on  the 
Shantung  peninsula.  The  following  year  he  was 
made  captain,  and  in  1911  he  wa"s  appointed 
governor  of  the  protectorate  in  China.  On  Aug. 
19,  1914,  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War, 
Japan  demanded  that  Germany  surrender  Kiao- 
ehow, but  Captain  Meyer-Waldeck  held  Tsing- 
tau,  a  city  in  the  Kiaoehow  territory,  until  No- 
vember 7,  when  he  was  forced  to  capitulate  and 
fall  prisoner  to  the  Japanese. 

MJCHELSON-MOBLEY  EXPERIMENT. 
See  PHYSICS. 

MICHIG-AN.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  3,668,412.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  4,591,000.  The 
capital  is  Lansing. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod.  lu. 

Value 

Hay 

1928 
1927 

2,870,000 
3,078,000 

4,327,000  « 
4,801,000  « 

$50,013,000 
52/632,000 

Corn 

1928 

1,461,000 

51,135,000 

42,953,000 

1927 

1,418,000 

38,995,000 

33,146,000 

Wheat 

1928 

887,000 

14,202,000 

18,164,000 

1927 

897,000 

19,270,000 

23,124,000 

Oats 

1928 

1,633,000 

58,461,000 

25,138,000 

1927 

1,617,000 

54,170,000 

26,002,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

306,000 

35,802,000 

14,321,000 

1927 

289,000 

23,120,000 

20,808,000 

Beans,   dry 

1928 

538,000 

5,918,000 

26,335,000 

1927 

566,000 

4,811,000 

14,433,000 

Sugar  beets 

1928 

65,000 

428,000  * 

1927 

99,000 

698,000  « 

4,996,000 

Barley 

1928 

270,000 

8,100,000 

5,670,000 

1927 

186,000 

5,301,000 

4,029,000 

Eye 

1928 

•  182,000 

2,366,000 

2,200,000 

1927 

178,000 

2,617,000 

2,329,000 

0  tons. 

MESTERAI/  PBODUCTIQN".  Iron  ore  continued  to 
rank  as  the  leading  mineral  product,  but  the  ship- 
ments of  iron  ore  fell  off  somewhat,  being  14,532,- 
831  long  tons  for  1927,  as  against  16,699,984 
for  1926;  in  value,  $37,135,364  for  1927  and  for 

1926,  $43,932,982.  There  were  shipped  from  blast 
furnaces  in  the  State  626,532  long  tons  of  pig 
iron  in  1927,  and  in  1926,  638,282;  in  value,  $12,- 
527,993  in  1927  and  in  1926,  $13,180,113.  Con- 
nected with  the  coal  and  iron  industries  was  the 
production  of   1,923,000  short  tons  of  coke  in 

1927,  as  against  1,826,638  tons,  having  a  value 
of  $12,713,083,  in  1926.  The  coal  output  of  the 
State  remained  small  in  relation  to  its  coke  and 
smelting  operations.  It  was  756,763  net  tons  in 
1-927, 'and  in   1926,  686,707;    in  value,  $3,262,- 
000  for  1927  and  for  1926,  $2»829,a§0.  Second  to 
coal  production,  in  value,  was  that  of  copper. 
There  were  mined  in  1927,  166,146,437  pounds 
of  recoverable  copper,  as  compared  with  175,- 
381,565  in   1926.  Value  of  copper  mined  was: 
1927,  $21,765,183;  1926,  $24,553,419.  Cement  pro- 
duction again  increased,  to  13,965,241  barrels  for 
1927,   from   12,037,400  for   1926;    cement  ship- 
ments totaled  $20,858,202  for  1927,  and  for  1926, 
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$19,499,788.  There  was  a  large  production  of  salt; 
in  quantity,  2,271,460  short  tons  in  1927  and  2,- 
260,320  in  1926;  in  value,  $7,551,552  for  1927 
and  for  1926,  $7,594,418.  Clay  products  were: 
1926,  $7,362,007  ;  1925,  $7,396,071.  Stone  out- 
put was;  1926,  $6,715,429;  1925,  $6,671,804. 
The  total  value  of  the  State's  mineral  products, 
duplications  eliminated,  was  $130,860,609  for 
1926;  for  1925,  $122,212,254. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $52,610,- 
366  (of  which  $16,473,879  was  aid  to  local  edu- 
cation) ;  for  conducting  public  services,  $107,- 
503;  for  interest  on  debt,  $4,310,218;  for  per- 
manent improvements,  $20,993,112;  total,  $78,- 
021,199  (of  which  $22,658,709  was  for  highways, 
$6,918,611  being  for  maintenance  and  $15,740,- 
098  for  construction).  Revenues  were  $77,455,- 
784.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes  formed 
49.5  per  cent,  departmental  earnings  and  charges 
for  officials'  services  8.7  per  cent,  and  sales  of 
licenses  and  gasoline  tax  proceeds  32.7  per  cent. 
Property  valuation  was  $8,106,019,642;  State 
taxation  thereon,  $29,334,245.  Net  State  funded 
debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $74,909,093.  There 
were  outstanding  $50,000,000  of  highway  bonds. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road line  under  operation  in  the  State  on  Jan.  1, 
1928,  was  8260.77.  There  were  built  in  1928, 
2.19  miles  of  additional  first  track  and  9.64  of 
second  track. 

EDUCATION.  The  life  teaching  certificate,  ac- 
cording to  State  Superintendent  Pearce,  writing 
in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, ceased  to  be  granted  save  to  students 
who  had  completed  three  years  of  work  above 
high  school,  in  one  of  the  four  State  teachers' 
colleges.  The  school-age  population  for  1927  was 
placed  at  1,247,932.  There  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  880,442  pupils,  and 
In  .the  parochial  and  private  schools,  145,219.  The 
enrollment  in  elementary  schools  was  716,458; 
in  high  schools,  128,165.  Expenditures  of  the  year 
for  education  totaled  $80,853,940.  Salaries  of 
teachers  averaged  $212  a  month  for  men  and  $158 
a  month  for  women. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  State  Wel- 
fare Department  includes  the  State  Welfare 
Commission  with  powers  of  parole  over  the  in- 
mates of  certain  institutions,  duty  of  inspection 
of  jails,  maternity  hospitals,  and  children's  board- 
ing homes,  and  control  over  probation  officers 
and  county  agents.  It  included,  also,  four  com- 
missions in  charge  of  groups  of  State  institu- 
tions. The  State  institutions  of  care  and  custody 
included  State  hospitals  at  Kalamazoo,  Pontiac, 
Traverse  City,  Newberry,  and  Ionia;  Michigan 
Home  and  Training  School,  Lapeer;  State  Prison, 
Jackson;  Michigan  Reformatory,  Ionia;  Branch 
Prison,  Marquette ;  Boys*  Vocational  School  ( cor- 
rectional), Lansing;  Girl's  Training  School  (cor- 
rectional), Lansing;  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
for  the  blind,  Lansing;  Employment  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Saginaw ;  State  Public  School, 
Coldwater.  The  5  State  hospitals  for  mental  dis- 
eases had  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  7937  patients. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  Woodbridge  N. 
Ferris,  Senator  from  Michigan,  died  March  23. 
Governor  Green  appointed  Arthur  H.  Yanden- 
berg,  Republican,  of  Grand  Rapids,  on  March 
31  to  fill  his  place.  The  State  brought  quo  war- 
ranto  proceedings  against  the  Michigan  Bell 


Telephone  Company,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
submission  of  the  parent  company,  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  public  service  commission.  In  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  operation  of  the  law  for 
life  imprisonment  of  fourth  offenders,  only  four 
sentences  of  this  sort  were  passed.  An  effort  was 
made  in  the  spring  to  obtain  the  resentence  of 
some  70  prisoners  under  the  act.  The  cornerstone 
of  the  Women's  League  Building  was  laid  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  March  29. 
Steps  were  taken  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
form  a  merger  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation  and 
the  Dodge  Brothers  Corporation  into  a  single 
great  motor  vehicle  producing  organization. 
Patrolling  the  Detroit  River  to  guard  against 
liquor  smugglers  led  to  a  shooting  episode  which 
occasioned  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
Government  in  April.  Efforts  at  Detroit  to  apply 
alcoholic  tests  upon  persons  accused  of  drunken 
driving  were  refused  attention  in  May  in  the 
Recorder's  Court  of  that  city.  The  Wayne  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  authorized  May  21  the 
purchase  from  the  United  States  of  Fort  Wayne, 
with  a  surrounding  tract  of  86  acres,  at  a  price 
of  $2,459,354,  for  use  as  a  park.  A  plan,  sup- 
ported by  necessary  legislation,  for  the  widening 
of  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  to  a  breadth  of 
204  feet,  with  removal  and  replacement  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  tracks  to  supply  the 
necessary  space,  was  declared  valid  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court  July  24.  At  a  special  election 
on  April  2,  Detroit  voters  approved  an  issue  of 
$30,000,000  of  bonds  for  sewer  construction. 
Municipal  reports  of  the  profitable  operation  of 
the  city's  motor-bus  system  were  controverted  in 
June  by  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Detroit 
Street  Railway,  who  alleged  that  municipal 
operation  was  conducted  at  a  loss  of  $260,492  in 
1927. 

ELECTION.  The  vote  of  November  6  rendered, 
as  usual  in  recent  presidential  years,  a  Republi- 
can majority  of  more  than  2  to  1  for  the  Repub- 
lican National  ticket.  The  Republican  majority 
was  below  that  of  1924,  however,  while  the  total 
vote  was  above  those  of  1920  and  1924,  Fred  W. 
Green,  Republican,  was  reflected  governor,  de- 
feating W.  A.  Comstock,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. A.  H.  Vandenberg,  Republican  and  Sena- 
tor by  interim  appointment,  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  both  for  the  unexpired  term 
and  for  the  regular  term  to  follow.  The  State's  13 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  all  Re- 
publican, were  reflected.  The  referendum  vote  of 
the  State  was  favorable  to  an  excess  condemna- 
tion amendment,  to  a  proposal  to  raise  the  legis- 
lators' salary,  and  to  a  legislative  districting 
law.  A  proposal  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  sponsor- 
ed by  Mayor  Lodge  and  calling  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $20,000,000  for  a  city  and  county  build- 
ing, was  defeated ;  the  voters  of  the  city  approved 
a  bond  issue  of  $5,000,000  for  a  municipal  land- 
ing field  at  Lynch  and  French  roads. 

The  presidential  vote  of  the  State  was :  Hoover 
(Rep.),  965,396;  Smith  (Dem.),  396,762. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Fred  W.  Green;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Luren  IX  Dickinson;  Secretary  of 
State,  John  S.  Haggerty;  Treasurer,  Frank  D. 
McKay;  Auditor,  Oramel  B.  Fuller;  Attorney- 
General,  William  W.  Potter;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Webster  H.  Pearce. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court :  Chief  Justice,  Nel- 
son Sharpe;  Associate  Justices,  Howard  Wiest, 
George  M.  Clark,  John  E.  Bird,  John  S.  McDon- 
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aid,   Richard   C.   Flannigan,   Walter  H.  North, 
Grant  Fellows. 

MICHIGAN,  UNIVERSITY  OP.  A  State  insti- 
tution for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  founded  in  1837. 
The  University,  made  up  of  ten  colleges  and 
schools,  admits  graduates  of  accredited  high 
schools  to  the  college  of  literature,  science,  and 
arts,  to  the  colleges  of  engineering,  architecture, 
and  pharmacy,  and  to  the  training  school  for 
nurses,  as  well  as  to  the  special  programme  for 
dental  hygienists  and  the  curriculum  in  phy- 
sical education.  In  1927-28  the  enrollment  was 
13,593,  of  whom  approximately  35  per  cent  were 
women,  while  64  per  cent  were  inhabitants  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  remaining  36 
per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  280  foreign  stu- 
dents, were  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  total  enrollment,  in  the  regular  and  sum- 
mer sessions,  6370  were  in  the  college  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  arts;  1974  in  the  colleges  of 
engineering  and  architecture;  944  in  the  medical 
school;  118  in  the  school  of  business  administra- 
tion; 251  in  the  nurses'  training  school;  and 
2096  in  the  graduate  school.  The  registration 
in  the  1928  summer  session  was  3505.  The  teach- 
ing staff  was  composed  of  742  members.  The  Uni- 
versity libraries  contained  681,025  volumes.  For 
current  expenses,  the  State  appropriated  $4,- 
600,000,  while  about  $4,000,000  was  derived 
from  other  sources.  A  new  building  for  intra- 
mural sports  was  begun  during  the  year  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  items,  was 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  President, 
Clarence  Cook  Little,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

JdDDLEBTJRY  COLLEGE.  A  coeducation- 
al, non-sectarian  college  at  Middlebury,  Vt., 
founded  in  1800.  For  the  autumn  term  of  1928 
a  total  of  620  students  were  registered  as 
under-graduates,  and  6  as  graduates,  of  whom 
289  were  women  and  337  men.  The  enrollment  in 
the  special  summer  schools  of  French,  Spanish, 
and  English,  conducted  by  the  college,  amounted 
to  517.  There  were  59  members  on  the  faculty, 
including  administrative  officers  and  those  on 
leave  of  absence.  The  productive  funds  of  the 
College  amounted  to  $3,330,598  in  1927-28,  and 
the  income  to  $299,783.  The  library  contained 
60,000  volumes.  Gifts  to  the  College  amounted 
to  $126,219.  President,  Paul  D.  Moody,  D.D. 

MIDDLE  CONGO.  See  FBENCH  EQUATOEICAL 
AFKICA. 

MIGRATION  OE  BIRDS.  See  ZOOLOGY. 

MILES,  BASIL,  American  diplomat  and 
economist,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  14. 
He  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  20,  1877, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  After  a 
brief  business  experience,  he  became  (1899-1902) 
master  of  St.  Mark's  School,  Southboro,  Mass., 
at  which  he  had  prepared  for  college.  From  1902 
to  4905  he  was  again  at  Balliol,  preparing  a 
course  of  study  on  the  economic  results  of  the 
American  Revolution.  His  first  diplomatic  post 
was  that  of  secretary  to  the  American  Ambas- 
sador G.  von  L,  Meyer,  at  St.  Petersburg,  1905- 
07;  at  the  same  time  he  held  the  post  of  third 
secretary  pi  the  embassy.  Prom  1907  to  1908  he 
was  third  secretary  at  Berlin,  From  that  city  lie 
was  called  to  Washington  to  become  supervisor 
of  foreign  mails  at  the  JPost  Office  Department. 
After  three  years  in  charge  of  £he  Washington 
office  of  the  United  States  Oliamfeeic  of  Commerce, 
1913-1916,  in  which  period  he  was  also  editor*  of 


The  Nation's  Business,  he  reentered  the  diplo- 
matic service  as  a  special  representative  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  rank  of  minister,  and  was 
sent  to  Russia  to  take  charge  of  German  and 
Austrian  prisoners  in  that  country.  When  Amer- 
ica entered  the  World  War,  in  April,  1917,  Mr. 
Miles  made  a  visit  to  Siberia  to  report  on  con- 
ditions there.  Following  that  mission,  he  return- 
ed to  Russia  to  become  secretary  of  the  Root 
Commission,  and  then  formed  in  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  for  the  first  time,  a 
division  of  Russian  affairs,  of  which  he  was 
made  chief.  He  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
Washington  Conference  of  Armaments,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  American  delegation,  1921-22.  From 
the  latter  year  until  his  death  he  was  American 
administrative  commissioner  to  the  Internation- 
al Chamber  of  Commerce. 

MILITARY  PROGRESS.  GENEBAL.  In  the 
YEAR  BOOK  for  1927  there  were  discussed  the 
articles  of  "F.  F.,"  an  unannounced  author  con- 
tributing his  thoughts  on  "Danger  Zones"  to 
American  service  journals.  While  political  and 
economic  conditions  were  the  bases  of  his  argu- 
ments, the  conclusions  were  military  and  naval 
in  every  sense  of  the  words  and  danger  zones 
often  are  likely  to  result  in  wars.  His  articles 
continued  to  attract  attention  and  especially  in- 
teresting were  those  on  the  Balkans  which  seri- 
ously menace  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  Italy's 
aspirations  under  Mussolini. 

Macedonia  is,  to  quote'  the  author,  the  main 
centre  of  Balkan  woes.  Turkish  misrule  and 
tyranny  have  implanted  greed,  deceit,  distrust, 
and  violence  as  common  characteristics  of  the 
people.  The  only  effective  law  is  the  law  of  force. 
Turkey  has  sought  to  retain  possession  of  this 
province,  Serbia,  latterly  Jugo-Slavia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Greece  have  each  tried  to  seize  parts  of  the 
disputed  ground.  Even  Rumania  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  these  efforts  to  divide  Mace- 
donia. 

The  unchecked  acts  of  terrorism  committed  J>y 
Bulgar-Macedonian  comitadjis  were  an  active 
threat  to  Balkan  peace.  The  comitadjis  are  an 
active  band"  of  professional  cut-throats.  Instead 
of  acting  in  large  armed  bands,  they  were  sending 
out  agents  singly  or  in  twos  or  threes  from  Bul- 
garia to  execute  the  desired  assassinations  in 
Greece  and  Jugo-Slavia.  The  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment claimed  to  be  powerless  to  stop  those  out- 
rages. The  reason  was  apparent.  Macedonia  Is 
important  because  it  controls  the  main  north 
and  south  line  of  communications  that  serves  the 
whole  Balkan  peninsula.  It  is  a  first  class  in- 
ternational highway.  Fear  of  Italy  is  the  only 
thing  that  the  Balkan  States  have  in  common. 
Italy's  thrust  into  Albania  had  alarmed  these 
States  and  revived  the  rivalries  of  the  great 
European  powers. 

This  brings  to  attention  Italy.  Exactly  what 
share  of  the  world  Mussolini  would  eventually 
demand  for  Italy  no  one  knew.  His  policy 
was  largely  the  result  of  dissatisfaction  with  set- 
tlements made  at  the  end  of  the  World  War. 
Italy  expanded  her  territory  to  the  north  and 
northeast  in  conformity  with  the  1915  Treaty 
of  London,  under  wMdt  she  entered  the  War ^  but 
received  110  part  of  the  German  Colonies  when 
they  were  divided  among  the  Allies.  Italy's  popu- 
lation was  40>tOd,00Q  and  the  annual  increase  so 
large  that  the  surplus  was  constantly  overflow- 
ing her  btouwlaries.  Mussolini's  only  remedy  was 
to  seciire  territory  winch  would  accommodate  the 
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emigrants   and    still    keep    them    under    Italian 
sovereignty. 

This  accounts  for  his  aggressive  foreign  policy, 
and  how-it  works  was  to  be  seen  in  Albania  which 
had  become  practically  an  Italian  Protectorate  in 
spite  of  the  League  of  Nations'  guarantee  of  its 
independence. 

The  economic  development  of  Albania  was  pro- 
ceeding apace  with  Italian  military  engineers  in 
charge.  Control  of  Albania  gave  Italy  control 
of  the  Adriatic  and  nullifies  the  strategic  value 
of  Jugo-Slavian  seaports.  Albania  provided  Italy 
with  an  almost  impregnable  base  for  land  opera- 
tions on  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

Any  one  of  a  dozen  major  problems  in  the 
Balkans  may  cause  spontaneous  combustion 
which  would*  invite  Russian  and  Turkish  par- 
ticipation, with  France  and  Great  Britain  in- 
evitably brought  into  the  conflict. 

These  articles  of  "F.  F."  are  well  worth  serious 
study. 

A  "survey  of  the  military  expenditures  and  the 
armed  forces  of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  prepared  for  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion reveals  a  general  increase  in  man  power  and 
military  expenditures  over  1913.  This  survey 
shows  that  in  1928,  ten  years  after  the  war  to 
end  wars,  6,011,300  men  were  serving  in  the 
active  forces  of  the  fifty-two  principal  countries 
of  the  world,  while  27,285,000  were  enrolled  in 
the  trained  reserves 'and  subject  to  military  serv- 
ice in  case  of  war. 

In  Western  Europe,  where  Germany  and  her 
former  Allies  had  been  virtually  disarmed  under 
the  peace  treaties,  the  vast  majority  of  countries 
had  increased  their  man  power  far  above  the  1913 
level. 

While  the  regular  army  of  Germany  had  been 
reduced  to  100,000,  the  Entente  Powers  had  in- 
creased their  armies  from  1,446,500  to  1,810,000 
and  the  six  new  states  carved  out  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  had  placed  474,000  men  in 
active  service.  Italy  shows  the  most  striking 
increase,  with  346,900  men  under  arms  in  1928, 
as  against  250,000  in  1913.  The  Belgian  Army  had 
increased  from  42,000  in  1913  to  71,00"0;  Rumania 
from  95,000  to  266,000;  Greece  from  25,000  to 
79,600;  Jugo-Slavia  from  32,000  to  142,000,  and 
Portugal  from  30,000  to  34,900.  The  British 
Forces  not  including  the  Native  Indian  Army 
numbered  in  1913,  253,000,  in  1928,  212,000;  the 
French  had  a  strength  of  720,000  in  1913  as 
compared  with  666,900  in  1928. 

The  question  whether  or  not  reserves  should 
be  limited  by  the  League  disarmament  confer- 
ence split  the  Preparatory  Commission.  France, 
whose  reserves  in  1913  were  3,280,000  and  in 
1928,  5,000,000  opposed  limiting  reserves.  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  had  not 
been  permitted  to  organize  reserve  forces. 

While  all  of  the  former  European  neutrals, 
except  Spain,  had  reduced  their  standing  armies 
"below  pre-war  strength,  they  had  more  than 
trebled  their  reserves.  Norway  from  80,000  to 
315,000;  Denmark  from  56,000  to  150,000; 
Netherlands  from  145,000  to  341,000;  Spain 
from '235,000  to  1,853,000;  Switzerland  from 
252,000  to  309,000,  and  Sweden  from  400,000  to 
720,000. 

In  South  America,  Brazil  raised  her  standing 
army  from  21,000  to  46,000 ;  the  Argentine,  from 
21,500  to  33,700;  Chile,  from  28,000  to  46,000; 
Bolivia,  from  3000  to  8000 ;  Colombia,  from  6000 
to  9900,  and  Mexico,  from  31,000  to  76,000.  The 


United  States,  from  89,000  in  1913  to  136,000  in 
1928.  Japan  reduced  her  active  army  from  250,- 
000  in  1913  to  210,000  in  1928,  but  increased  her 
reserves  from  950,000  to  2,038,000. 

Military  expenditures  showed  a  similar  in- 
crease over  pre-war  outlays,  corresponding  close- 
ly to  the  growth  of  armed  forces.  There  had  been 
a  total  reduction  in  the  Central  Powers  of  $200,- 
000,000,  while  the  European  Allies  had  increased 
their  total  by  $188,000,000. 

MECHANIZED  EQUIPMENT.  In  the  way  of  mili- 
tary progress  during  1928,  air  and  mechanized 
equipment  exhibited  the  greatest  development, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  tanks.  Recent  European 
developments  in  the  matter  of  tanks  leads  to 
the  following  summary  by  Maj.  Ralph  E.  Jones, 
Infantry  Instructor,  Tank  School,  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Maryland. 

Czechoslovakia  has  the  KH-50,  an  8 -ton  tank  that 
uses  wheels  on  the  road  and  caterpillar  tracks  across 
country  with  a  wheel  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour  and  a 
caterpillar  speed  of  8  miles  per  hour.  A  skilled  crew 
can  change  from  wheels  to  tracks  or  the  reverse  in 
three  minutes,  but  it  cannot  do  this  from  the  inside. 
Each  tank  carries  a  radio  set. 

Sweden.  The  M-21  is  a  9% -ton  tank  that  has  a 
speed  of  13  miles  per  hour,  with  a  radio  set. 

Russia  has  the  light  French  Renault,  light  Russian 
Renault,  medium  tank  A,  heavy  tank  Mark  V  (star), 
heavy  tank  Mark  VII.  Their  80-ton  tank  with  speed  of 
6  miles  per  hour  and  armor  plate  from  .6  to  1.6 
inches,  carrying  two  76-mm.  guns  and  four  machine 
guns,  is  an  interesting  development.  In  Russia  all 
armored  detachments  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Artillery. 

Italy  has  the  Fiat  type  3000  (light)  and  the  Fiat- 
type  2000  (heavy)  tanks.  The  light  tank  is  a  5-toii, 
2 -man  tank  with  a  maximum  speed  of  about  14  miles 
per  hour.  The  heavy  one  is  much  the  same  as  our 
(I.  E.  U.  S.)  Mark  VIII  as  to  weight  and  speed.  The 
Italians  use  as  a  carrier  for  their  light  tank,  a  trailer 
with  a  low  floor.  Their  tank  organization  is  tentative 
with  a  personnel  of  about  1200,  officers  being  drawn 
from  the  various  branches  of  the  army. 

France.  The  French  have  a  very  light  and  fast  ex- 
perimental Renault,  Mark  V  (star),  2-0  type, 
Schneider  heavy  (experimental)  130-ton  tank.  The 
Renault  tank,  improved,  is  still  the  main  light  French 
tank.  There  are  on  hand  about  3000.  They  have  less 
than  100  of  the  Mark  V  (star)  tanks,  these  being  re- 
placed by  the  2-0  type.  This  type  is  the  heaviest  tank 
in  service  anywhere.  Ten  have  been  built.  They  weigh 
from  68  to  74  tons,  have  a  speed  of  six  miles  per  hour 
and  carry  one  gun  (either  75  or  155  mm.)  and  four 
machine  guns.  Its  maximum  armor  thickness  is  about 
2  inches. 

Artillery  fire  at  very  close  range  and  with  special 
ammunition  would  probably  be  necessary  to  stop  this 
tank.  It^may  be  transported  by  rail  by  means  of  spe- 
cial equipment.  It  uses  two  stroboscopes,  one  forward 
and  one  at  the  rear.  Its  transmission  is  electric.  There 
is  also  in  construction  a  Schneider  tank  to  weigh  about 
130  tons.  It  is  fairly  •  obvious  that  French  thought  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  stabilized  warfare  situations. 
France  seems  to  have  introduced  a  10-tire  motor  ve- 
hicle, an  excellent  cross-country  vehicle  which  has  10 
over-size  tires,  eight  of  which  transmit  power  from  the 
engine.  In  front,  there  are  two  single  wheels  for  steer- 
ing. In  the  back,  one  pair  receives  the  power  but  is 
connected  to  another  pair  by  chain,  all  four  being 
power  connected.  Since  each  of  these  four  wheels  is 
double  width,  and  has  two  tires,  there  are  eight  driving 
tires,  A  rather  important  development,  this. 

France  has  twelve  tank  regiments  of  two  battalions 
of  three  companies  each.  A  French  regiment  has  two 
complete  sets  of  tanks.  The  war  set  is  kept  in  first- 
class  condition  and  is  habitually  in  storage.  It  is  used 
for  only  two  weeks  of  annual  manoeuvres.  The  other 
set  is  used  for  daily  instruction.  In  the  event  of  war, 
reservists,  already  assigned  would  man  the  latter  set. 
French  tanks  are  a  part  of  the  Infantry,  one  tank  regi- 
ment of  light  tanks  being  an  organic  part  of  an  army 
corps. 

England.  Strange  to  say,  to  date  England  is  the 
leader  in  tank  development.  England's  inclination  is 
primarily  toward  open  warfare.  That  is  the  only  place 
in  the  world  where  any  real  effort  has  been  made  to 
develop  a  mechanized  force  (including  tanks)  for  of- 
fensive action.  She  has  discarded  all  wartime  tanks. 
The  company  and  battalion  are  equipped  with,  radio 
tanks. 
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Fast  six-wheeled  trucks  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  mechanized  force  with  a  speed  of  45  miles  per 
hour. 

In  organization,  the  British  policy  is  not  to  have  the 
tanks  subordinate  to  any  other  arm.  The  Royal  Tank 
Corps  concentrates  on  the  idea  of  an  independent 
mechanized  force  which  will  screen,  make  flank  raids 
and  similar  manoeuvres,  out  little  thought  is  put  upon 
their  use  with  infantry. 

In  her  experiments  England  has  tried  the  Al-man 
machine-gun  tank,  wheel-and-track  type,  weighing 
about  2l/2  tons  with  track  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour, 
wheel  speed  30  miles. 

A  5 -ton  2 -man  type  with  a  maximum  speed  of  more 
than  30  miles  per  hour  is  another  development.  Several 
models  of  tanks  weighing  frrom  10  to  10%  tons,  most 
armed  with  one  3-pounder  gun  and  several  machine 
guns.  In  some  types  one  or  two  machine  guns  mounted 
on  top  for  anti-aircraft  use. 

One  of  these  12  ^ -ton  wheel-and-track  type  has  a 
track  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour  and  wheel  sneed  of 
30  miles  per  hour.  There  is  a  40-  to  50-ton  tank  with 
armor  to  resist  ^.50  calibre  armor-piercing  ammunition. 
It  is  armed  with  one  semi-automatic  3-pounder  and 
four  machine  guns  with  a  15-mile  speed  per  hour  and 
a  crushing  radius  of  200  miles  on  one  fill.  In  this  type, 
the  change  either  way  can  be  made  in  about  two  min- 
utes, the  crew  remaining  inside. 

United,  States.  Contrasted  with  this,  in  the  United 
States  but  little  or  nothing  definite  has  been  done  since 
the  World  War  to  develop  vehicles  or  organization  for 
motor-driven  armored  combat.  In  December,  1927,  the 
Tank  Board  received  from  the  Ordnance  Department 
for  test  a  23-ton  tank.  It  is  well  armored,  carries  a 
6-pounder  gun  and  two  machine  guns.  It  requires  a 
crew  of  three  men.  Its  road  speed  is  10  miles  per  hour 
and  cross-country  speed  5  miles. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  annual  report, 
stated  that  in  plans  for  modernizing  the  military 
service  by  motorization  and  mechanization  in 
order  to  give  greater  mobility  to  troops: 

One  regiment  of  infantry  has  been  completely  mo- 
torized as  an  experimental  unit.  The  cavalry  units  of 
the  Regular  Army  have  undergone  a  complete  reorgan- 
ization, which  has  served  to  reduce  overhead,  increase 
fire  power  and  introduce  anti-tank  and  anti-aircraft  de- 
fenses without  adverse  effect  upon  the  all-important 
cavalry  characteristics  of  mobility.  An  armored  car  unit, 
the  first  in  the  history  of  the  regular  establishment,  has 
been  introduced. 

The  first  armored- car  troop  of  cavalry  became 
a  part  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas,  when  six  speedy*  automobiles,  four  of  a 
light  type  and  two  heavily  armored,  became  part 
of  the" equipment  of  the* armored-car  troop.  Its 
duties  are  "to  extend  the  horizon  of  cavalry  and 
to  broaden  the  scope  and  facility  of  its  recon- 
naissance." Fifty  or  sixty  miles  is  all  the  troop 
can  do  in  a  day.  This  organization,  authorized 
in  February,  1928,  is  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  mechanization  and  the  first  test  of  a 
mechanized  war  force  in  its  2000-mile  journey 
from  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Md.,  to  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex.  This  force  combined  units  of  infantry,  in- 
cluding tanks,  air  corps,  field  artillery,  engineers, 
coast  artillery,  anti-aircraft,  chemical  warfare, 
ordnance,  and  an  armored- troop  ammunition 
train  and  medical  detachments. 

Notwithstanding  this  American  development, 
progress  was  pitifully  behind  hand,  running  true 
to  form  as  a  national  policy  where  preparation 
for  defense  is  concerned. 

The  light  car  is  only  slightly  armored,  built 
to  do  cross-country  work,  carry  a  crew  of  three,  a 
driver  and  two  gunners,  and  mount  two  guns,  the 
rear  gun  being  an  anti-aircraft  mount. 

In  the  general  scheme  of  mechanization,  trucks 
will  be  used  to  transport  cavalry  from  a  base  to 
a  point  of  attack.  Troop  F,  5th  Cavalry,  marched 
from  Marfa,  Tex.,  to  Fort  Clarke,  Tex.,  300 
miles,  when  men  and  horses,  on  arriving  at  des- 
tination, detrucked  and  were  fit  and  ready  to 
go  into  action. 


GREAT  BRITAIN.  Great  Britain  according  to  a 
press  dispatch  had  made  Gibraltar  one  of  the 
most  powerful  fortresses  of  the  world.  Gigantic 
guns  of  the  latest  and  most  deadly  pattern  had 
been  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  great  "Rock" 
replacing  those  of  smaller  calibre  formerly  at 
sea  level.  The  most  elaborate  system  of  range 
finding  was  installed,  and  it  was  possible  for  the 
big  guns  to  fire  straight  into  the  continent  of 
Africa,  14  miles  away.  Miles  of  space  had  been 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  for  huge  new  docks,  ship- 
ways,  wharves,  and  jetties.  There  is  an  enclosed 
harbor  of  440  acres  where  an  entire  fleet  may 
anchor.  It  Is  the  most  formidable  sea  fortress 
ever  known. 

The  qiiestion  whether  cavalry  had  ceased  to  be 
of  value  in  the  light  of  advances  in  modern  in- 
ventions seemed  to  be  answered,  if  not  affirma- 
tively, rather  convincingly,  by  Field  Marshal 
Viscount  Allenby.  The  functions  of  the  cavalry 
arm,  distant  reconnoissance  and  tactical  recon- 
noissance,  have  been  effected,  for  the  air  forces 
now  take  care  of  the  former  and  mechanized 
means  the  latter,  for  tanks,  armored  cars,  and  the 
like  have  proved  their  value,  but  notwithstand- 
ing their  asset  value  in  regard  to  fire  power,  mo- 
bility, invulnerability,  and  endurance,  which  are 
real  and  great — 

Their  claim  to  have  superseded  calvary  cannot  be 
accepted.  The  work  of  contact  and  linking  up  of  units 
on  wide  battle  fronts  •will  still  fall  to  the  cavalry;  the 
eyes  of  this  arm  are  not  hooded;  it  has  clearer  vision 
than  the  purblind  armored  car,  its  mentality  is 
more  alert.  The  more  vulnerable  the  machine,  the 
blinder  the  crew.  The  mounted  man  of  today  is  strong 
in  fire  power.  He  has,  moreover,  the  assistance1  of  mech- 
anized vehicles  to  carry  ammunition  and  warlike  stores, 
thus  increasing  his  mobility. 

This  portrayal  of  cavalry  and  its  uses  must  be 
welcome  news  to  this  honored  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice, coming  as  it  does  from  this  distinguished 
leader  and  soldier. 

The  British  Army  estimates  for  the  year  1920 
were  £41,000,000  for  the  regular  army,  territorial 
army,  and  reserves,  these  being  lowered  by  25,- 
000  men.  Sir  Laming  Worthington-Evans,  the 
War  Minister,  stated  that  the  army  was  nothing 
more  than  an  empire  police  force.  He  spoke  of 
the  anti-war  treaty  as  "a  great  step  forward," 
and  if  nations  renounce  war  as  a  policy,  why 
should  they  not  reduce  armaments.  He  served  as 
War  Minister  in  1921  and  since  1924  in  that 
portfolio.  During  the  World  War,  he  served  as 
major. 

IRELAND.  In  1928  the  army  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  was  about  8500  strong  and  was  an  alert 
and  well-trained  force.  The  cost  of  the  army 
was  about  $10,0000,000  annually.  Its  final 
strength  was  to  be  about  5000,  a  skeleton  that 
might  be  expanded  quickly  in  time  of  need  by 
drawing  on  the  reserves  and  the  new  force 
volunteers  that  were  to  be  enrolled.  A  college  for 
training  officers  on  American  lines  was  to  he 
established  at  Carragh  once  the  headquarters  of 
the  British  Cavalry  formerly  garrisoning  the 
land. 

CANADA.  Canada's  army  had  an  actual 
strength  of  329  officers  and  3189  others  in  the 
fiscal  year  1927-28.  It  was  known  as  the  Perma- 
nent Active  Militia.  Of  the  non-permanent  mili- 
tia, the  volunteer  forces  under  the  control  of 
the  central  Government,  27,603  were  trained  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  of  these,  7134  went  to  camps 
and  the  rest  were  trained  at  local  headquarters. 
The  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  a  permanent 
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body,  had  95  officers  and  375  airmen— Major 
General  H.  C.  Thacker  commanded.  The  main  ob- 
jective was  to  maintain  sufficient  unity  of  or- 
ganization to  permit  of  tlie  rapid  mobilization  of 
a  fully  equipped  first  line  of  defense  in  time^of 
need.  The  formation  of  civilian  air  clubs,  which 
would  be  auxiliaries  to  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  in  military  as  well  as  peace  duties  was  a 
new  governmental  plan  getting  under  way  and 
promising  success.  The  Government  supplies  a- 
plane  or  planes  and  instruction  according  to 
active  membership  in  the  club,  its  willingness  to 
provide  an  airport  and  requisite  amounts  for 
upkeep.  The  cost  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the 
fiscal  year  1927-28  was  $15,077,573.  The  air 
corps  had  670  fliers. 

SPAIN.  A  ministry  of  war  was  created  with 
General  Burgente  as"  its  chief,  November  3,  as  a 
part  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. 

FRANCE.  The  Council  of  Ministers  heeded  the 
impressive  arguments  of  M.  Laurent  Eynac.  the 
newly  appointed  French  Secretary  of  Air,  and 
despite  the  war  and  navy  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  the  following  eight  branches  of  the  air 
service  were  given  to  him ;  military  aviation,  gen- 
eral service  of  naval  aeronautics,  bureau  of 
colonial  aviation,  civil  aviation  including  tech- 
nical and  industrial  offices,  administration  of  air 
lines  and  the  meteorological  bureaus,  aviation 
stock  and  supplies,  general  inspection  _  of 
aeronautics,  technical  inspection  of  aeronautics, 
and,  finally,  of  creating  an  independent  air  army 
for  national  defense  of  which  he  was  to  be  the 
chief. 

The  Associated  Press  quoted  General  Guilla- 
mat,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Rhine 
Army,  under  whose  direction  were  the  fall 
manoeuvres,  as  saying  that: 

The  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  cavalry  divisions 
lies  in  tlie  great  variety  of  elements  of  which  they  are 
made  up,  some  mounted,  others  on  foot,  yet  others  on 
wheels,  with  the  complication  of  automobiles  and  cater- 
pillar tractors.  Extensive  cavalry  action  in  future^  war- 
fare will  undoubtedly  prevail,  but  the  complete  ignor- 
ance on  this  branch  of  the  service  because  of  the 
character  of  the  war  of  the  trenches,  will  have  to  be 
overcome. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  for  the  outlawry  of 
war  (see  KELLOGG-TBEATIES )  found  three  mil- 
lion men  under  arms  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
In  1914  the  total  of  peace  effectives  was  close  to 
four  and  one-half  million  men,  so  that  the  1928 
status  represented  a  reduction  of  one-third.  In 
detail,  Germany  had  reduced  her  standing  army 
from  800,000  to  100,000,  not  voluntarily  it  is  true; 
Austro-Hungary,  from  425,000  to  less  than  210,- 
000;  Russia,  from  1,300,000  to  an  estimated 
strength  of  540,000;  while  France  had  reduced 
her  army  from  850,000  strong  in  her  home  and 
colonial  army  to  about  700,000. 

A  report  of  the  League  of  Nations  showed  a 
notable  decline  in  budgetary  proportions  in  the 
matter  of  expenditures  on  armaments,  viz:  Bel- 
gium 10  per  cent,  France  from  35  per  cent  to 
16  per  cent,  Italy  from  31  per  cent  to  18  per  cent; 
but  the  proportionate  reduction  was  only  due  to 
the  enormous  increase  in  National  expenditures. 
Comparative  figures  did  little  to  bring  out  the 
radical  change  in  the  nature  of  the  armament 
problem  during  the  previous  10  years. 

From  the  Armaments  Year  Book  for  1927-28 
issued  by  the  League  of  Nations  toward  the  end 
of  the  year,  it  may  be  ascertained  that  the  annual 
expenditures  on  preparation  for  war  were,  for 


armies,  $2,400,000,000  and  navies,  $1,100,000,- 
000.  The  number  of  soldiers  serving  their  whole 
time  with  the  colors  was  about  5,500,000,  repre- 
senting standing  armies.  Comparing  with  the 
population  of  the  world,  taken  as  1,800,000,000, 
this  means  1  soldier  to  every  300  civilians.  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  this  ratio  is  1 
soldier  to  800  civilians;  for  Latin-America,  1  to 
360;  Canada,  with  its  9,000,000  citizens,  has  3500 
permanent  troops;  Panama's  National  defense 
consists  of  *'a  general,  and  two  majors,  and 
the  outlay  of  a  military  band";  Japan's  ratio 
is  200,000  troops  to  60,0*00,000  civilians,  or  1  to 
300. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  throughout  the 
entire  English-speaking  world  and  its  depend- 
encies, whether  American  or  British,  this  mil- 
itary ratio  is  a  minimum.  In  Latin-America 
the  ratio  is  higher  than  this  minimun.  In  the 
Far  East  it  is  still  higher,  while  in  Europe  it 
reaches  its  maximum.  The  problem  of  Arma- 
ments involves  much  more  than  the  arithmetic  of 
armies  and  navies.  There  is  what  France  calls 
"potential,'*  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
reserves  of  the  various  countries,  the  length  of 
their  coast  lines,  density  of  population,  develop- 
ment of  their  railways,  and  other  imponderable 
factors,  including  *  diplomatic  commitments. 
Hence,  it  is  maintained  by  certain  authorities 
that  the  problem  of  limiting  armaments  by 
treaty  is  practically  insoluble  and  the  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  public  opinion  accepts  such 
demurrers  as  final, 

AVIATION.  The  main  lines  of  American  develop- 
ment since  the  Armistice  of  1918 -and  especially 
in  1928  have  been  increased  speed  of  all  types 
of  aircraft,  engines  of  increased  reliability,  re- 
finement in  aircraft  design,  improvement^  in 
photographic  equipment,  radio  communication, 
armament,  instruments,  parachutes,  methods  of 
laying  smoke  and  gas,  increase  in  tactical  and 
operating  efficiency,  attainment  of  standard 
efficiency  in  new  pilots  through  better  methods 
of  training  and  inspection,  improvement  ^  in 
design  of  airdromes,  including  technical  build- 
ings. Radio  enables  the  control  of  flights  of 
planes,  and  the  sending  and  receiving  of  messages 
at  distances  up  to  500  miles. 

The  attack  plane,  A2,  is  a  two-seater,  weighs 
4400  pounds,  cruises  at  about  115  miles  an  hour, 
has  a  maximum  speed  of  140  miles  and  a  ceiling 
of  18,000  feet.  Six  machine  guns  and  250  pounds 
of  small  bombs  are  its  armament.  The  A3  flies  at 
low  altitude  and  is  devised  principally  for  pro-' 
tection  of  ground  troops  and  for  attack  against 
enemy  material  and  personnel. 

The  observation  plane  is  a  two-seater,  weighs 
4200  pounds,  has  a  cruising  speed  of  110  miles 
per  hour  and  a"  high  speed  of  140.  Its  ceiling  is 
18,000  feet.  The  bombing,  LB-5,  or  pirate,  has 
a  total  weight  with  armament  and  crew  of  12,- 
000  pounds,  two  liberty  motors,  2000  pounds  of 
bombs,  machine  guns  fore  and  aft,  ceiling  about 
10,000  feet,  a  cruising  speed  of  85  miles  per 
hour,  and  high  speed  of  110  miles. 

Flying  training  has  been  extended  and  sys- 
tematized with  the  result  "it  is  believed  that  the 
training  system  which  has  been  developed  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  is  'second  to  none  in  the  world*  " 
(Eeport  of  Secretary  of  War  for  fiscal  year 
1928)  The  number  of  aircraft  hours  flown  in- 
creased from  150,319  in  1925  to  182,903  in  1928, 
an  indication  of  the  enlarged  activities  of  the 
Air  Corps.  To  form  the  first  increment  of  the 
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Air  force  of  1248  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  the  Regular  Army  had  to  be  reduced  in 
all  its  branches  except  medical,  signal,  and  air. 
Another  increment  in  the  air  service  was  to  be 
due  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

For  the  training  of  troops,  the  U.  S.  War  De- 
partment expected  to  publish  Notes  on  Infantry 
Protection  Against  Aircraft,  the  subject  being 
of  intense  moment  to  the  Infantry  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Infantry  Journal,  it  was  to  receive 
priority  of  study  and  experimentation  by  the  In- 
fantry Board,  the  Department  of  Experimenta- 
tion, and  Academic  Board  of  the  Infantry  School. 

The  most  noteworthy  change  in  the  tactics 
employed  by  air  attack  was  the  development  of 
mass  tactics  in  attacks  against  ground  troops. 
The  basic  method  of  attack  by  single  airplanes  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  planes  dive  at  ground  tar- 
gets, discharging  machine-gun  fire  from  frontal 
guns  while  in  the  dive,  drop  25-pound  frag- 
mentation bombs  from  low  altitudes  while  over- 
head, and  cover  their  retreat  with  fire  from  rear 
machine  guns.  The  attack  planes  carry  from  six 
to  eight  machine  guns  and  10  small  bombs. 

The  Infantry  Division  has  176  machine  guns, 
144  in  the  Infantry  brigades  and  32  in  the  Ar- 
tillery brigade.  A  squadron  of  25  attack  air- 
planes has  200  machine  guns,  showing  that  the 
actual  number  of  machine  guns  per  squadron  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  division. 

Extracts  from  the  teachings  of  the  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School  shed  light  on  recent  develop- 
ments— 

Daylight  attacks  on  columns  are  normally  made  in 
formation,  the  size  of  which  varies  from  the  3-plane 
unit  to  a  full  squadron  of  25  airplanes.  Ordinarily  the 
smallest  _  formation  that  will  be  sent  out  will  be  the  six- 
plane  flight.  A  nine-plane  formation  may  be  employed 
when  the  target  requires  more  strength  than  a  flight 
of  less  than  a  squadron.  The  squadron  formation  may 
consist  of  two  9 -plane  formations  or  three  6-pfane 
flights.  The  6-plane  flight  is  the  basic  formation  for 
making  attacks  proper.  The  9-plane  formation  is  the 
largest  force  that  will  attack  as  a  formation.  A  squad- 
ron or  group  attack  takes  the  form  of  simultaneous  or 
successive  flight  attacks  on  the  objective. 

The  question  of  night  attacks  by  airplanes 
brought  out  discussion  as  to  whether  they  were 
worth  while.  That  successive  attacks  by  indi- 
vidual planes  during  the  hours  of  darkness  con- 
stitute the  most  effective  night  attacks  is  ad- 
mitted. Whether  these  will  secure  delaying  and 
harassing  effects  on  material  and  personnel  of 
a  column  is  not  satisfactorily  determined.  These 
methods  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  all- 
night  harassment  of  bivouac  areas  where  the 
moral  effect  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  rest  of 
troops  is  more  desirable  than  material  damage. 

During  the  year,  3833  applicants  for  air  train- 
ing were  received  by  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1928,  as  against  1063  the  year 
before.  Of  this  number  only  506  were  able  to 
qualify. 

There  were  less  than  700  reserve  officers  ca- 
pable of  flying  with  tactical  units  without 
further  tactical  training  at  a  school.  Practically 
$40,000  was  expended  during  the  year  for  flying 
pay  of  enlisted  men  on  regular  duty  and  for 
sergeant  instructors  of  National  Guard  and  Or- 
ganised Reserves  (Beport  of  Maj.  Gen.  FeeMt, 
Chief  of  Air  Corps). 

RADIO.  The  commercial  value  of  traffic  handled 
over  the  U.  S,  Army  radio  net  in  the  fiscal  year 
for  the  various  Federal  governmental  depart- 
ments was  $284,228.  Since  If  23  there  had  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  traffic  yearly,  it  being 


for  that  year  $65,701.61.  The  actual  cost  of  send- 
ing this 'traffic  in  1927-28  was  $43,340.95.  The 
War  Department,  of  course,  was  the  heaviest 
user,  the  value  of  its  traffic  being  $211,615.85. 
The  Veterans  Bureau,  Commerce  Department, 
Labor  Department,  Agricultural  Department, 
Department  of  Justice,  and  Navy  all  made  use  of 
the  service. 

The  Signal  Corps  completed  the  new  receiver 
for  use  with  aircraft  radio  sets,  superseding 
standard  receivers  in  use.  It  is  considerably 
lighter  in  weight,  occupies  much  less  space,  is 
rugged,  and  receives  continuous  wave  signals.  A 
joint  development  of  the  Signal  and  Air  Corps 
was  the  double  voltage  direct  engine-driven  gen- 
erator for  use  in  aircraft,  eliminating  the  neces- 
sity of  supplying  a  dynamotor  with  each  radio 
set  and  effecting  a  saving  in  weight  and  cost  and 
increasing  the  dependability  of  operation.  A 
new  type  of  insulated  field  wire  used  by  soldiers 
in  the  field  was  lighter  and  less  bulky  and  prom- 
ised to  have  strength  and  transmission  qualities 
that  were  satisfactory.  The  design  and  con- 
struction of  three  test  models  of  a  wire-laying 
cross-country  car  and  that  of  a  horse-drawn  reel 
cart  were  accomplished  during  the  year.  These 
with  the  developments  in  the  sphere  of  fire  con- 
trol equipment,  indicated  satisfactory  solutions. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  improvements  in 
motorization  and  mechanization,  the  horse  was 
still  a  very  important  factor  in  the  military  or- 
ganization. During  the  year  there  was  one*  ani- 
mal to  every  3.3  men.  During  the  Civil  War  the 
proportion  was  1  to  3.75  men. 

SCHOOLS.  The  missions  of  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  announced  by  the  War  De- 
partment were  as  follows :  First :  To  train  officers 
in  the  tactics  and  technique  of  the  associated 
arms;  the  operations  of  large  units  to  include 
the  corps;  the  functions  of  commanders,  staff, 
and  services  of  large  units  to  include  the  corps 
and  corps  area  general-staff  duty  as  pertains  to 
the  zone  of  the  interior. 

Second:  To  teach  military  history,  including 
methods  of  historical  research  of  tactical  prin- 
ciples. 

Third:  To  prepare  instruction  material  for  the 
command  and  general-staff  course  in  Army  Cor- 
respondence Schools. 

Beginning  the  school  year  1028-29,  the  course 
of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School  was 
to  be  two  years  instead  of  one. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928, 
Germany  paid  $13,637,866  towards  reducing  the 
total  claim  of  the  United  States  of  $233,141,247 
for  reimbursement  cost  of  maintaining  the  Army 
of  Occupation.  The  balance  due  the  United  States 
on  that  date  was  $210,582,775.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  matter  of  300,000  wartime 
contracts  entered  into  between  April  6,  1927, 
and  Nov.  12,  1918,  $5,077,886  had  been  recovered, 
$20,767,103  cancelled,  $15,662,825  referred  to 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  $28,615,195  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

On  June  30,  1928,  the  actual  strength  of  the 
Active  Army  of  the  United  States  was  134,505, 
exclusive;  of  nurses,  contract  surgeons,  and  West 
Point  cadets.  There  were  699  Army  nurses,  33 
contract  surgeons,  and  878  cadets  or  a  total  of 
136,115  in  the  service.  Of  this  number  there 
were  12,112  commissioned  officers  on  draty  and 
12 1,1  $5  enlisted  men,  this  including  Philippine 
Seout&  The  distribution  of  troops  was  as  fol- 
lows: 96,806  in  the  United  States,  14,083  in  the 
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Hawaiian  Islands,  1282  in  Porto  Rico,  11,343 
in  Philippine  Islands,  989  in  China,  and  7  in 
Europe  in  the  graves  service. 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers were  West  Point  graduates,  namely,  3544. 
The  sources  of  appointment  were  as  follows: 


Civil  Life   

3,428  Enlisted   Men     Be- 

West    Point  

3,544       serve  Corps   .  .  . 

205 

Enlisted  Men,  Reg- 
ular Army    — 
Officers,     National 
Army         . 

Enlisted   Men,    Na- 
1,119       tional  Guard   .  . 
Volunteer     Officers 
253  Volunteer   Enlisted 

271 
43 

Enlisted  Men,  Ka- 

Men    

16 

tional  Army    .  . 
Officers,      Reserve 

275  Officers,      National 
Guard 

331 

Corps     .    ..... 

2,184  Balance  scattered 

The  strength  of  the  Organized  Reserves  on 
June  30  was  120,288.  The  enlisted  reserve  corps 
was  5464.  There  were  90,765  officers  of  National 
Guard  holding  commissions  in  Reserve  Corps. 
The  net  increase  in  Reserve  Officers  during  the 
year  was  4810. 

Speaking  of  the  National  Guard,  the  Secretary 
of  War  said  in  his  annual  report,  "It  has  at- 
tained the  highest  plane  of  military  effectiveness 
in  the  peacetime  history  of  this  element  of  our 
national  defense  forces  ...  it  is  now  more 
highly  organized,  more  completely  equipped, 
and  more  thoroughly  trained  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past;  its  standards  have  never  been 
higher."  Of  the  National  Guard  Air  Corps,  23,- 
091  flying  hours  resulted  in  only  three  fatalities. 
New  training  planes  had  completely  replaced  the 
old  JN  planes  of  wooden  construction. 

ORDNANCE.  At  the  tenth  meeting  of  the  Army 
Ordnance  Association  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  on  October  4,  an  anti-aircraft  3-inch 
gun  mounted  on  a  moving  truck  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  compute  and  hold  its  own  range, 
ascertaining  the  height  of  the  approaching  air- 
plane through  sound  waves.  It  was  expected  to 
be  developed  into  one  of  the  most  useful  of  de- 
fensive weapons  against  aircraft.  The  new 
tank,  T-l,  7^  tons,  had  attained  a  speed  of  18 
miles  across  country  and  22  miles  on  public 
highways.  The  aim  in  the  evolution  of  the  tank 
has  been  to  develop  speed,  the  gas  engine  mak- 
ing this  possible.  There  were  four  of  this  type 
and  they  cost  about  $100,000.  Their  cruising 
radius  is  80  miles.  The  crew,  a  driver  and  a 
gunner,  is  protected  against  the  service  rifle 
at  all  ranges.  In  the  all-around  fire  turret  are 
mounted  a  37-mm.  gun  and  a  0.30-ealibre  ma- 
chine gun.  The  mechanical  control  is  simple,  the 
engine  of  commercial  type.  A  comparative  test 
of  the  cumbersome  slow-moving  tanks  of  the 
World  War  period  and  the  7%-ton  craft  pro- 
duced by  the  United  States  was  made  during 
July  on  a  practice  march  from  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  and  Upper  Marlboro  in  Maryland,  a  dis- 
tance of  22  miles.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  tanks 
were  in  column.  The  7% -ton  tank  averaged  bet- 
ter than  10  miles  per  hour.  The  British  and 
French  tanks  constructed  during  the  World  War 
are  now  regarded  as  obsolete. 

In  the  development  of  anti-aircraft  guns,  in- 
cluding a  3-inch  gun  and  mobile  mount;  and 
i  new  105-mm.  gun  and  carriage  designed  for 
ioint  use  in  defense  operations  a  marked  ad- 
vance was  made  by  the  ordnance  branch  of  the 
irmy.  Improved  mounts  were  developed  for  anti- 
drcraf  t  guns.  For  the  mobile  mount  of  the  3-inch 
fim,  stability,  mobility,  and  manoeuvring  ability 
vere  achieved.  The  carriage  is  stable  under  all 


conditions  of  firing,  may  be  replaced  from  the 
traveling  position  in  readiness  to  fire  in  about 
15  minutes,  and  is  so  light  in  weight  it  can  be 
towed  across  country  by  a  standard  four-wheel 
drive  truck.  The  gun  is  50  calibres  in  length  and 
is  made  of  an  outer  tube  and  inner  removable 
liner.  This  liner  represents  a  marked  advance 
in  gun  construction  as  it  does  away  with  the 
necessity  for  sending  a  worn-out  gun  to  an  ar- 
senal for  retubing.  The  cost  of  a  liner  is  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  gun,  and  it  can  be 
installed  at  the  firing  front  in  a  few  minutes  by 
battery  personnel  using  simple  hand  tools.  The 
gun  fires  a  standard  3-inch  projectile  at 
a  muzzle  velocity  of  2600  feet  per  second.  The 
vertical  range  is  about  5000  yards  and  the  max- 
imum horizontal  range,  11,000  yards. 

CUBA.  The  Cuban  Army  in  1928  celebrated  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  its  organization.  Al- 
though the  Guardia  Rural,  a  State  constabulary, 
was  organized  at  the  establishment  of  the  Cuban 
Republic  and  in  1928  was  still  the  largest  com- 
ponent part  of  the  military  establishment,  a 
regular  army  was  provided  for  the  island  in 
1908.  The  Ejercito  Permamemte  was  formed 
that  year  with  a  general-staff  corps,  an  infantry 
brigade,  a  coast-artillery  corps,  a  field-artillery 
arm,  and  a  machine-gun  corps.  In  1028  it  in- 
cluded 1616  officers  and  12,187  enlisted  men,  en- 
listments being  voluntary.  Organized  as  Cavalry, 
the  Guardia  Rural  includes  168  officers  and 
6320  enlisted  men  of  the  entire  military  force. 
The  highest  permanent  commission  is  that  of 
colonel.  The  Chief  of  Staff  selected  from  colonels, 
holds  the  temporary  rank  of  Major  General, 
while  the  Adjutant  General  and  Quartermaster 
General  hold  the  grade  of  Brigadier  General. 

Promotion  by  selection  modified  begins  in 
lower  grades.  The  island  is  divided  into  eight 
military  districts  with  a  colonel  in  command, 
corresponding  generally  with  provinces  of  the 
island.  The  Province  of  Havana,  containing  25 
municipalities,  is  covered  by  three  military  dis- 
tricts. 

ITALY.  General  Francisco  de  Pinedo,  Italy's 
long-distance  flier,  was  made  head  of  the 
Italian  Aeronautical  General  Staff.  He  holds  the 
distinction  of  having  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  flight.  According  to  a  press  report  in  the  New 
York  Times  in  late  August,  the  annual  manoeu- 
vres of  the  Italian  Army  demonstrated  that 
Mussolini  had  at  his  disposal  a  more  efficient 
fighting  machine  than  had  existed  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Kingdom.  A  new  tactical 
code  containing  all  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
last  war  concerning  the  use  of  large  units  in 
battle,  elaborated  by  the  general  staff,  was  used 
for  the  first  time.  In  addition,  Fascist  voluntary 
militia  made  their  appearance  side  by  side  with 
the  regular  army.  This  was  a  regular  feature  in 
the  Italian  Army,  it  being  intended  that  in  actual 
war  each  division  of  the  army  shall  comprise 
four  battalions  of  Fascist  militia  to  be  employed 
as  shock  troops. 

In  mechanical  devices,  a  new  instrument  for 
throwing  hand  grenades  to  a  maximum  range  of 
200  yards  from  ordinary  rifles  was  in  evidence. 
Italy's  War  Department  Budget  provided  for  an 
increase  of  41,500,000  lire  ($2,075,000)  for 
1929-30. 

GERMANY.  The  French  Army  of  Occupation 
numbered  about  48,000  concentrated  at  Mayence, 
Coblentz,  and  in  smaller  towns.  A  British  force" 
of  6250  held  the  Weisbaden  Bridge  head  and 
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approximately  GOOO  Belgians  the  strip  of  ter- 
ritory on  Dutch  and  Belgian  boundaries  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Mayence  was  French  general 
headquarters. 

RUSSIA.  Not  much  comes  out  of  Russia  re- 
garding the  Red  Army.  The  anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  was  celebrated  on  Nov. 
7,  1928,  by  a  military  parade.  A  foreign  mil- 
itary expert  was  quoted  as  follows:  "The  Red 
Army  leaders  do  not  share  the  obsession  of  some 
Western  soldiers  that  the  next  war  will  be  a  siege 
war  like  the  last.  Should  the  Soviet  be  involved 
in  conflict,  it  would  be  a  war  of  rapid  movement 
across  sweeping  plains  where  cavalry  and  light 
artillery  would  play  a  bigger  r61e  than  the  huge 
howitzers."  The  Soviet  Budget  for  army  and 
navy  was  840,700,000  rubles,  this  military  ex- 
penditure being  an  increase  of  13.2  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year. 

MILITARY  TERRITORY  OF  THE  NI- 
G-ER.  A  territory  under  the  Governor-General  of 
French  West  Africa.  Capital,  Zinder.  See  FRENCH 
WEST  AFRICA. 

MILK.  See  DAIRYING. 

MILLIK AIT,  ROBERT  A.,  EXPERIMENTS  OF. 
See  PHYSICS. 

MILWAUKEE.  See  WISCONSIN. 

MINERAL  DEPOSITS,  See  GEOLOGY. 

MIlSTERALOaiCAL  CHEMISTRY.  See 
CHEMISTRY. 

MINERALOGY.  The  advance  of  mineralogy 
during  1928  is  represeneted  by  tendencies  rather 
than  by  definite  and  startling  discoveries.  In  this 
way,  the  science,  as  compared  with  other  sci- 
ences, may  be  placed  with  regard  to  its  progress, 
in  that  transition  period  of  its  development  when 
observational  research  is  being  superseded  by 
theoretical  interpretation  of  data.  The  growing 
knowledge  regarding  the  arrangement  of  atoms 
in  natural  substances  led  to  an  increasing  tend- 
ency toward  the  utilization  of  these  natural  sub- 
stances in  industrial  development,  and  to  link 
these  data  with  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge 
of  physical  forces.  Such  has  been  the  volume  of 
research  in  the  field  of  crystal  structure  that  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  future  utilization  of  the 
results  of  mineralogical  research  will  be  along 
this  line  rather  than  along  that  of  chemical 
adaptation. 

The  new  mineral  species  which  were  added 
to  the  science  during  1928  form  a  fairly  long 
list,  comparing  favorably  in  this  respect  with 
those  reported  in  previous  years.  An  extensive 
fire,  which  occurred  in  a  mine  of  pyritie  ore  at 
Jerome,  Arizona,  resulted  in  the  deposition  by 
hot  gases  of  a  number  of  chemical  products  of 
a  semi-artificial  nature.  Several  of  these  have 
been  studied  and  named,  and  because  of  the  in- 
voluntary and  widespread  circumstances  ac- 
companying their  formation,  they  are  here  in- 
cluded among  the  new  minerals.  They  are: 
(juildite,  a  chestnut-brown,  hydrous  iron-copper 
sulphate  forming  in  monoclinic  crystals  and 
named  in  honor  of  Prof.  F.  N.  Guild  of  the 
University  of  Arizona.  Butlerite,  named  in  honor 
of  Prof.  G.  M.  Butler  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona, is  a  hydrous  ferric  sulphate,  that  forms 
very  small  orange-yellow  orthorhombic  crystals. 
Jeromite,  named  from  the  mining  locality,  is  a 
sulphide  and  selenide  of  arsenic,  which  was  ob- 
served as  black  fused  globules.  LtmderbQ'GMte, 
named  in  honor  of  Prof.  G.  D.  Louderback  of  the 
University  of  California,  is  a  hydrous  sulphate 
of  ferrous  and  ferric  iron,  forming  in  pale  chest- 


nut-brown crystalline  crusts.  Rogersite,  named 
in  honor  of"  Prof.  A.  F.  Rogers  of  Stanford 
University,  is  a  hydrous  ferric  sulphate  which 
differs  slightly  in  composition  from  butlerite. 
It  was  found  in  fibrous  aggregates  of  monoclinic 
crystals.  Ransomite,  named  in  honor  of  Prof. 
L.  L.  Ransome  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  copper  and 
ferric  iron  occurring  in  sky-blue  orthorhombic 
crystals. 

Argentina  furnished  two  new  species,  "boden- 
benderite  and  klockmannite.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  silicate  and  titanate  of  manganese,  yttrium, 
aluminum  arid  calcium,  occurring  in  flesh-red 
isometric  crystals.  It  was  found  in  the  Sierra  de 
Cordoba  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Bodenbender  of  Argentina,  Klock- 
mannite  is  a  new  copper  selenide  which  has  been 
found  in  Sierra  de  Umango,  Argentina,  and  also 
in  the  Harz  district  of  Germany.  It  occurs  as 
metallic  slate-blue,  granular  masses,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  Prof.  F.  H.  Klockmann. 

Franklin,  N.  J.,  a  locality  long  famous  for 
the  number  of  rare  and  unusual  minerals  that 
have  been  found  in  its  zinc  mines,  contributed 
two  species  to  the  number  discovered  in  1928. 
Larsenite,  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  E.  S.  Larsen 
of  Harvard  University,  is  a  lead  and  zinc  silicate 
occurring  in  colorless  orthorhombie  prisms.  A 
white,  massive  mineral,  having  the  same  composi- 
tion as  larsenite  but  with  some  of  the  lead  re- 
placed by  calcium,  has  been  named  calcium- 
larsenite. 

Two  new  vanadates  were  discovered  in  Bull 
Pen  Canyon,  Colorado,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Dr.  C.  S.  Ross  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
Of  these  rossite  is  a  hydrated  vanadate  of  cal- 
cium and  metarossite  is  a  partially  dehydrated 
product  of  rossite. 

A  new  member  of  the  isomorphus  group  of  iron 
phosphates  which  is  headed  by  jarosite  was 
found  in  southern  Utah  and  named  ammonio- 
jarosite,  because  the  potash,  present  in  normal 
jarosite,  is  in  this  mineral  replaced  by  am- 
monium oxide.  It  occurs  in  nodules  of  an  ochre- 
yellow  color. 

A  new  hydrated  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron 
phosphate,  occurring  in  concentri'c  layers  in 
nodules  of  phosphorite  from  British  Columbia, 
was  named  Gollinsite,  after  Dr.  W.  H.  Collins, 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada. 

fllamkite,  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  F,  Slavik 
of  Prague,  is  a  new  hydrated  sulphate  of  sodium 
and  ferric  iron,  which  occurs  in  small  greenish- 
yellow  rhombohedral  crystals  on  weathered 
shales  from  Bohemia. 

Sursassit®  is  a  new  manganese  and  aluminium 
silicate  occurring  in  copper-red  fibrous  aggre- 
gates at.  Oberhalstem,  Switzerland.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Sursass,  an  antique  dialect  name 
for  the  locality. 

A  new  hydrated  oxide  of  tungsten  and  thorium, 
related  to  tungstite,  has  been  named  thorotungs- 
tite.  It  occurs  in  masses  of  small,  yellow  crystals 
at  Perak,  Malay  Peninsula. 

See    CHEMISTRY,   under   Minemlogical   Ghem- 


PRODUCTION  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  The  total  value  of  mineral 
production  in  the  United  States  in  1928  was 
estimated  at  approximately  $5,400,000,000  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  This  was  a  decrease 
of  approximately  2  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,   1926-1927  ° 
[United  States  Bureau  of  Mines] 


Product 


Quantity 


1926 


Value 


Quantity 


1927 


Value 


Aluminum    pounds  .  . 
Antimonial  lead  &    short  tons  (2000  pounds) 

Bauxite    long  tons  (2240  pounds) 
Cadmium    pounds  .  . 

22,524 
2,693 
392,250 
810,428 
i  iii 

$37,583,000 
3,916,714 
856,400 
2,415,200 
429,527 
2  079 

24,347 
2,736 
320,940 
1,074,654 

$39,266,000 
3,277,043 
675,800 
1,988,780 
645,000 

Copper,  d   sales   value    pounds..    1,739,622,094 
Ferro-alloys     long  tons.  .              689,258 
Gold  «    troy  ounces.  .           2,335,042 
Iron  : 
Ore  f      long  tons.  .         69,292,832 
Pig              do  38,181,053 
Lead   (refined),*  sales  value  short  tons.  .               680,685 
ManganeKe   ore    (35    per   cent   or   more 
Mn)     long  tons  .  .                46,258 
ManganiferouB   ore    (5    to    35   per   cent 
Mn)  a    long  tons..           1,217,431 
Mercury  : 
Metal     .flasks  (75  pounds  net)                  7,642 

243,547,000   1 
61,368,407 
48,269,600 

f  174,015,645 
749,633,468 
108,910,000 

1,228,663 
3,138,489 
702,323 

,684,040,983 
646,749 
2,197,125 

61,232,473 
34,866,644 
668,320 

44,741 
1,461,608 
11,276 

220,609,000 
55,163,574 
45,418,600 

t  151,125,820 
646,226,139 
84,210,000 

1,151,918 
3,947,016 

1,314,782 
/  AX 

Ore     

.  short  tons  .  . 

51,000 

(*) 

v* 

; 

Nickel   (value  at  New  York  City)    .  .  . 

do  

323 

234,558 

860 

390,740 

Ores   (crude),  tailings,   etc.: 

Copper     

do  

57,636,000 

(ft) 

(*) 

( 

Copper-lead  and  copper-lead-zinc    .  . 

do  

282,000 

(h) 

til 

/  h 

Dry  and  siliceous   (gold  and  silver) 

do  

8,743,000 

(h) 

(*) 

>l 

Lead     

do  

8,358,000 

(j.) 

(*) 

(J 

Lead-zinc   

do  

19,093,000 

<J> 

(*) 

Zinc     

do  

4,139,000 

(*) 

(*) 

(A. 

) 

Platinum  and  allied  metals    (value  at 
Silver     do  .... 

84,981 
62,718,746 

9,210,669 
39,136,497 

46,050 
60,434,441 

3,780,216 
34,266,328 

Tin   (metallic  equivalent)    

,  short  tons  .  . 

8 

10,400 

27 

34,400 

Titanium  ore: 

Ilmenite     

do  

CO 

(  ) 

til 

til 

Rutile 

do 

(*) 

(3 

• 

Tungsten  ore  (60  per  cent  concentrates) 
Uranium  and  vanadium  ores    
Zinc/*  sales  value    

....do.... 
do.... 
do  

1,382 
21,624 
611,991 

920,400 
329,000 
91,799,000 

1,164 
576,960 

724,600 

I*) 

73,966,000 

Total  value  of  metallic  products  (approximate) 


$1,402,920,000 


$1,217,000,000 


NQNMETALLIG 

Arsenious   oxide    short  tons..         11,805  674,350  ( <)  (*) 

Asbestos do 1,385  134,731  2,981  336,882 

^Native    do 715,180  4,484,960  839,040  5,605,850 

Oil/      ..      ..           ...      .    ...         do....  1,245160  f  15,452,940  1,525,420  /  19,019,150 

Barite    (crude)* '. do..  237,875  1,773,293  248,219  1,594,423 

Borates    (colemanite  and  naturally   oc-  „  „„,,„„,««  ««« 

curring  sodium  borate)    ........  .short  tons. .  115,970  3,128,110  J°g'080  84J5£g§ 

Bromine . pounds. .  1,245,760  426,837  1,756,310  564,689 

Calcium-magnesium    chloride    short  tons. .  82,340  1,710,405  95,721  l»2iH82 

Cement barrels  (376  pounds  net)  164,218,941  280,785,583  174,023,051  281,735,676 

Products"*  ,.  430,428,494       (m) 

Eaw  *     V.  V. . .  /.".".'.  ...*...  ."/.shortVons. .  3,967,198        f  14,105,589  3,700,106        /  13,075,520 

Bituminous11     short  tons..  573,366,985  1,133,412,000  519,804,000  1,039,608,000 

Pennsylvania    anthracite     long  tons. .  75,390,582  474,164,252  72,011,000  432,295,000 

Cokef short  tons..  56,865,537  f  307,773,402  50,925,000  ('*) 

Diatomite  and  tripoli do 118,495  1,605,178  *  26,099  "447,068 

Emery    do 386  3,641  506  5,855 

Feldspar    (crude)     long  tons..  209,989  1,607,101  202,497  1,424,755 

Fluorspar     short  tons . .  128,657  2,341,277  112,546  2,034,728 

Fuller's  earth do 234,152  3,356,482  264,478  3,767,038 

Garnet  for  abrasive  purposes do 6,397  523,875  6,939  573,525 

Gems    and    precious    stones (p)  ....  C*1) 

Graphite : 

Amorphous    short  tons..  2,975  40,500  2,595  35,850 

*  In  this  general  statement  certain  of  the  figures  represent  shipments  rather  than  quantity  mined,  and  some  of 
tiie  figures  for  1927  are  estimates, 

b  From  both  domestic  and  foreign  ores. 

*  Figures  represent  antimony  content  of  antimonial  lead.  Value  excluded  from  metallic  total  as  the  value  of 
the  antimony  is  Included  in  the  antimonial  lead  value.  Value  for  antimony  other  than  that  in  antimonial  lead  is 
included  in  metallic  total;  Bureau  of  Mines  not  at  liberty  to  publish  figures. 

d  Product  from  domestic  ores  only. 
•Value,  $20.871834625323  an  ounce. 
t  Value  not  included  in  total  value. 

*  Including  ore  used  for  fluxing, 

*  Figures  showing  values  not  available. 

*  Figures  for  1927  not  yet  available. 

f  Value  included  in  total  value  of  metallic  products.  Bureau  of  Mines  not  at  liberty  to  publish  figures. 

*  Figures  not  ye*  available.  Estimate  of  value  included  in  total  value  of  metallic  products* 

1  Figures  not  yet  available.  Estimate  of  value  included  in  total  value  of  nonmetallic  products. 

m  Figures  obtained  through  cooperation  with  Bureau  of  the  'Census.  Figures  for  1927  not  available ;  est- 
imate 4f  value  included  in  total  value  of  nonmetallic  products. 

"Includes  brown  coal  and  lignite,  and  anthracite  mined  elsewhere  than  in  Pennsylvania. 

fl  Figures  represent  Tripoli  only.  Value  of  dia'tomite  is  included  in  total  value  of  nonmetallic  products;  Bureau 
of  Mines  not  at  liberty  to  publish  figures. 

^No  canvass.  Estimate  of  value  included  in  total  value  of  nonmetallic  products. 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1926-27 — Continued 


Product 


Quantity 


1926 


Value 


Quantity 


1927 


Value 


NON-METALLIC 

Crystalline     

pounds  .  . 

4,989,200 

$      178,842 

5,224,400 

$       197,121 

Grindstones  and  pulpstones    .  .  . 

short  tons  .  . 

38,339 

1,873,234 

31,931 

1,554,750 

do  

5,635,441 

46,721,219 

5,346,888 

42,174,454 

do  

4,560,398 

41,566,452 

4,337,000 

38,210,000 

Magnesite      (expressed     as     equ 

livalent 

short  tons  .  . 

133,500 

1,200,830 

121,490 

1,090,550 

Mica: 

Scrap     

do  

7,043 

136,643 

6,280 

110,139 

Sheet    

pound's.  . 

2,172,159 

400,184 

1,512,492 

212,482 

Millstones      

45,937 

35,438 

Mineral  paints: 

Natural  pigments  «     

short  tons.  . 

(«) 

<«) 

(«) 

(«) 

Zinc  and  lead  pigments  r   ... 

do  

184,289 

25,896,269 

191,853 

25,275,975 

Mineral  waters    

gallons  sold  .  . 

<*) 

<») 

(») 

<») 

Natural    gas    

.  ,  .  .M  cubic  feet.  . 

13,019,000 

299,238,000 

1,370,000,000 

298,000,000 

Natural-gas    gasoline    

,  gallons.. 

1,363,090,000 

136,412.000 

1,627,600,000 

111,100,000 

short  tons  .  . 

1,680 

223,359 

932 

233,080 

Peat     

do  

61,936 

364,413 

(p) 

(p) 

Petroleum    .barrels    (42   gallons) 

770,874,000 

1,447,760,000 

894,435,000 

1,203,000,000 

Phosphate   rock  

long  tons.  . 

3,209,976 

10,893,800 

3,166,102 

11,234,863 

Potassium   salts    

short  tons.  . 

*  25,060 

1,083,064 

'  49,500 

2,448,146 

Pumice     

do  

53,887 

208,504 

53,298 

221,481 

Pyrites    

long  tons.  . 

166,559 

616,668 

215,786 

804,006 

Salt     

short  tons  .  . 

7,371,600 

25,055,012 

7,568,690 

24,817,962 

Sand: 

Glass    

do  

2,274,218 

3,615,371 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 

Molding,   building,    etc.,    and 

gravel  do.  .  .  . 

180,826,600 

107,723,330 

187,000,000 

110,000,000 

Sand-lime  brick  m    

330,586 

3,981,492 

(m) 

<"*) 

Silica    (quartz)     

27,743 

274,333 

22,144 

194,040 

Slate      

do  

718,000 

12,352,767 

692,040 

11,380,736 

Stone    

do  

124,496,360 

188,308,590 

135,200,000 

197,200,000 

Sulphur     

long  tons.  . 

2,072,657 

37,300,000 

2,072,109 

38,300^000 

Sulphuric     acid     (60°     Baume") 

from 

copper  and  zinc  smelters  .  . 

short  tons  .  . 

1,068,449 

8,274,242 

1,041,399 

8,240,388 

Talc  and  soapstone  *   

do  

181,568 

2,110,994 

192,316 

2,234,724 

Total    value     of     nonmetallic    products     (ap- 
proximate)         $4,802,180,000    $4,294,000^000 


SUMMARY 

Total  value  of  metallic  products 

Total  value  of  nonmetallic  products  (exclusive 
of  mineral  fuels)  

Total  value  of  mineral  fuels 

Total  value  of  "unspecified"  (metallic  and  non- 
metallic)  products  (partly  estimated)  tt  

Grand    total    approximate   value    of   mineral 
products    


1,402,920,000 

1,261,200,000 

3,540,980,000 

7,600,000 


1,217,000,000 

1,210,000,000 

3,084,000,000 

"9,000,000 


$6,212,700,000 


$6,212,700,000 


$5,520,000,000 


$5,520,000,000 


«  Canvass  discontinued  after  1915.  Value  of  iron  ore  sold  for  paint  included  under  last  item  ("Unspecified"). 

r  Sublimed  blue  lead,  sublimed  white  lead,  leaded  zi  nc  oxide,  and  zinc  oxide. 

s  K2O  content. 

*  Figures  represent  talc  only.  Yalue  of  soapstone  is  Included  in  total  value  of  nonmetallic  products;  Bureau 
of  Mines  not  at  liberty  to  publish  figures. 

"•Includes  for  1927  the  value  of  bismuth,  cadmium  sulphide  and  other  cadmium  compounds,  chats  ($618,000), 
columbite  ($378),  flint  lining  for  tube  mills  and  pebbles  for  grinding  ($46,856),  iron  ore  sold  for  magnets,  iron 
ore  sold  for  paint  ($132,007),  lithium  minerals  ($59,656),  natural  magnesium  chloride,  natural  magnesium  sul- 
phate, calcareous  marl  ($180,166),  greensand  marl  "($166,998),  molybdenum  ($1,858,786),  selenium,  silica  sand, 
and  sandstone  (finely  ground),  sodium  salts  (carbonate,  bicarbonate,  sulphate,  and  trona)  from  natural  sources 
($1,422,234),  'tellurium,  zircon  ($364,600),  and  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  miscellaneous  mineral  products, 
statistics  for  which  are  not  collected  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 


of  mineral  products  in  1927  and  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  a  decrease  in  the  total  value  of  min- 
eral fuels.  Of  these,  the  quantity  and  value  of 
coal  decreased;  the  quantity  of  petroleum  pro- 
duced changed  little,  but  the  value  decreased, 
and  the  quantity  and  value  of  natural  gas  and 
natural  gasoline  increased  as  compared  with 
1927.  The  total  value  of  metallic  products 
showed  an  increase  due  to  increase  in  quantity 
and  unit  value  of  copper  and  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  iron  produced.  Decreases  were 
shown  for  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  total 
value  of  non-metallic  mineral  products  showed 
approximately  no  change.  Decreases  for  some  of 
these  products  were  offset  by  increases  for 
others. 

The  following  figures  give  the  estimated  total 
value  of  metallic  mineral  products:,  non-metallic 
mineral  products  other  than  fuels,  and  of  min- 
eral fuels  produced  in  the  United  States  in 


ESTIMATED    TALITE    OF    MINERAL    PRODUCTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1928 

Metallic , . .     $1,260,000,000 

Non-metalKc    (other  than  fuels)    1,240,000,000 

Mineral  fuels 2,900,000,000 

Total    $5,400,000,000 


These  estimates  were  subject  to  revision  and  re- 
placement by  precise  figures  as  soon  as  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  could  complete  the  canvass  of  in- 
dustries just  begun  to  obtain  accurate  statistics 
for  the  year  1928,  based  on  communications  sent 
to  every  mining,  quarrying,  and  well  operating 
company,  soliciting  a  report  on  the  output  of 
each  mineral  commodity  by  each  establishment. 
Mineral  production  in  the  United  States  in 
1827  suffered  a  decline  as  compared  with  the 
marked  prosperity  and  the  high  levels  of  pro- 
ductivity established  in  1925  and  the  higher 
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levels  maintained  in  the  following  year.  Statis- 
tics for  1927  show  a  diminished  rate  of  out- 
put for  most  of  the  products  and  a  general^  de- 
cline in  unit  value  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
placed  the  total  value  of  all  products  at  $5,520,- 
000  in  1927,  or  11  per  cent  less  than  the  cor- 
responding value  of  $6,212,700,000  for  1926,  and 
3  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1925.  The  decrease 
in  the  mineral  fuels  groups  amounted  to  about 
13  per  cent.  The  production  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  showed  a  decrease,  and  their 
total  value  decreased  in  somewhat  larger  ratio, 
the  industry  being  marked  by  depression  and  an 
almost  total  cessation  in  some  fields  for  part  of 
the  year.  Petroleum  and  natural  gas,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  an  increase  in  amount,  as  a  result 
of  the  development  of  new  pools  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  although  there  was  a  marked  decline  in 
total  value  of  petroleum  produced.  The  decrease 
in  the  value  of  metals  produced  was  especially 
marked,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  major 
metals  as  iron  (both  ore  and  pig),  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  silver,  and  gold;  the  only  increase  being  a 
moderate  one  in  aluminum.  The  decline  in  out- 
put was  accompanied  by  a  general  decline  in 
prices,  except  for  a  few  minor  metals;  In 
the  production  of  lead  and  zinc  only  a  mod- 
erate decrease  was  reported,  in  spite  of  a  large 
drop  in  price;  while  mercury  and  cadmium  pro- 
duction reported  noteworthy  increases.  The  de- 
cline in  value  of  output  of  the  nonmetallic  min- 
eral industries,  in  contrast  to  the  metallic  and 
fuel-producing  industries,  was  moderate,  and 
even  here  the  generally  lower  prices  offset  the 
increase  in  quantity  of  output  of  many  of  the 
nonmetallic  products.  The  output  of  stone 
(crushed  stone),  cement,  sand  and  gravel,  and 
asphalt,  reflected  the  demands  of  the  paving  and 
building  industries  in  the  gains  made,  while  the 
output  of  pigment  materials,  fuller's  earth, 
potassium  salts,  common  salt  and  its  co-products 
calcium  chloride  and  bromine,  and  talc  and  soap- 
stone,  was  greater  than  in  1926.  Among  the  prod- 
ucts showing  moderate  to  marked  decreases  were 
such  important  industrial  minerals  and  chemical 
materials  as  clay,  fluorspar,  feldspar,  glass  sand, 
lime,  magnesite,  mica,  phosphate  rock,  and  silica. 
For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  more  important 
minerals  and  their  production  in  1927,  see  such 
articles  as  ALUMINUM,  COAL,  COPPER,  GOLD,  IRON, 
SILVER,  etc.,  also  tables,  pages  460  to  461. 

MINIMUM  WAGE.  MASSACHUSETTS.  During 
the  year  1927,  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage 
Commission  promulgated  two  decrees,  one  af- 
fecting women  employed  in  the  jewelry  trades 
and  the  other  for  women  in  toys,  games,  and 
sporting  goods.  With  regard  to  the  former:  all 
experienced  female  workers,  with  at  least  six 
"months*  experience  in  the  occupation,  who  were 
20  years  and  over,  were  to  receive  a  minimum 
weekly  wage  rate  of  $14.40.  The  minimum  rate  for 
all  other  women  employed  in  the  industry  was  to 
be  $12.  With  regard  to  workers  in  toys,  games, 
and  sporting  goods  trades:  all  experienced  fe- 
males, who  had  been  in  the  trade  for  at  least 
one  year,  and  who  were  18  years  or  over,  were  to 
receive  $13.50  as  a  weekly  minimum.  Learners 
and  apprentices  were  to  receive  $12.  All  others 
were  to  receive  at  least  $10.50  a  week.  It  is 
known,  of  course,  that  this  commission  has  only 
the  power  to  recommend  and  the  only  weapon  it 
may  employ  in  enforcing  its  decrees  is  public 


opinion.  But  the  commission  has  been  uniformly 
successful  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  public. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  respect  it  has  gained 
or  because  the  minimum  wages  set  have  been 
very  low,  it  is  not  possible  to  say. 

In  January,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries  created  a  board  for  the 
determination  of  a  minimum  wage  for  women 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  following  a  salary  investi- 
gation made  by  the  minimum  wage  co'mmission 
in  1923-26.  This  industry  was  the  twentieth  for 
which  wage  boards  had  "been  set  up. 

It  is  interesting,  at  this  point,  to  review  the 
history  of  the  Massachusetts  law  which  was 
passed  in  July,  1913.  As  a  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  wages  of  women  in  laundries,  cot- 
ton mills,  retail  stores,  etc.,  there  was  set  up  the 
minimum  wage  commission  of  three  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  wages  of  women  in 
industries  where  it  was  believed  women  were 
receiving  below  the  minimum  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence. The  commission  creates  a  wage  board 
if  it  believes  that  women  are  being  underpaid. 
On  the  board  are  to  sit  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers  and  the  workers. 
Wage  agreements,  reached  by  these  boards,  are 
sent  back  to  the  commission  which  enters  a  de- 
cree recommending  the  scale  determined  upon  to 
all  the  employers  in  the  State  in  the  particular 
industry.  In  1928  there  were  in  effect  wage  de- 
crees for  20  industries  employing  90,000  women 
and  girls — one-fifth  of  all  those  gainfully  employ- 
ed in  the  State.  Minimum  wages  range  from  $13 
weekly  for  workers  in  candy  factories  to  $15  for 
women  employed  in  men's  clothing  and  raincoat 
factories.  The  rate  for  those  employed  in  retail 
stores  is  $14  for  girls  19  years  old  and  with  a 
year's  experience. 

With  the  entering  of  a  wage  decree  the  com- 
mission is  compelled  to  inspect  the  books  of  em- 
ployers to  see  whether  compliance  is  taking  place. 
In  the  event  that  it  is  not  and  the  employer  can- 
not be  induced  to  accept  the  wage  scale  of  the 
decree,  the  commission  by  law  is  required  to 
publish  the  names  of  recalcitrant  employers. 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Johnson  in  discussing  this  situa- 
tion in  the  Survey  of  August  15  reported  that 
wage  decrees  covering  the  following  industries 
had  been  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  em- 
ployers: laundries,  retail  stores,  paper-box  fac- 
tories. She  went  on  to  say:  "The  successful  en- 
forcement of  the  law  depends  upon  public  opin- 
ion, aroused  by  publicity  and  education.  .  .  . 
The  direct  purpose  of  the  minimum  wage  law  is 
to  protect  working  women  and  girls  from  being 
exploited  by  wages  inadequate  for  decent,  health- 
ful living.  It  has  resulted  in  improved  wage  con- 
ditions for  many.  .  .  .  Through  the  work  of  the 
wage  boards,  it  has  helped  to  bring  about  better 
understanding  and  consequently  better  relations 
between  employers  and  employees/' 

NEW  YORK.  Late  in  November,  Governor-elect 
Eoosevelt  indicated  that  he  was  giving  consider- 
able study  to  the  enactment  of  "fair  wage"  legis- 
lation for  this  State.  After  conferences  with  the 
head  of  the  Consumers  League  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  announced  that  he  believed  that  the 
idea  of  a  fair  wage  for  women  might  be  put  into 
effect  without  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  spe- 
cial enactments,  the  Department  of  Labor  already 
having  sufficient  authority.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  state- 
ment was  as  follows: 
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When  the  original  minimum  wage  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional,  there  was  a  dictum  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  the  purpose  sought  could  be  obtained  con- 
stitutionally through  fair  wage  legislation.  The  word 
"fair"  applying,  of  course,  not  only  to  the  employee 
but  also  to  the  employer.  The  labor  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  are  undoubtedly  more  advanced  and 
more  practical  in  operation  than  those  of  any  other 
State  and  the  principal  question  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  be  whether  the  fair  wage  objective  can  be 
best  obtained  by  constitutional  legislation  or  adminis- 
trative action  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor  under 
the  existing  law.  The  Consumers  League  and  other 
organizations  are  now  studying  this  phase  of  the 
question  and  when  I  get  back  to  New  York  I  hope  to 
confer  with  the  organizations.  I  am  seeking  to  have 
the  fair  wage  objective  obtained  with  the  least  possible 
trouble. 

BIBLIOGBAPHT.  While  discussion  in  the  United 
States  on  this  subject  was  practically  at  a  stand- 
still because  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  case,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  for  foreign  commentators.  A  Study  of  the 
minimum  Wage  by  J.  H.  Richardson  (New  York, 
1928),  for  example,  is  based  on  the  very  rich 
materials  collected  by  the  League  of  Nations* 
Labor  Office.  The  author's  thesis  is  as  follows: 
There  should  be  set  up  in  each  country,  or  in 
regions  of  each  country,  a  minimum  wage  which 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  industry  to 
pay.  By  industry,  the  author  does  not  mean  the 
individual  shop  but  the  industry  as  a  whole  and 
he  is  quite  willing  to  see  the  incompetents  in  a 
particular  process  eliminated.  Mr.  Richardson 
recognizes  the  administrative  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  success  of  such  laws,  but  he  is  sanguine 
that  they  are  not  insuperable.  He  refuses,  too, 
to  base  the  minimum  on  so-called  cost  of  living 
scales,  but  would  base  it  on  the  prevailing  rate 
being  paid  to  unskilled  workers  in  a  particular 
industry,  with  the  stipulation  that  as  produc- 
tion rises  the  minimum  is  to  rise  as  well.  The 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  announced  the  publication  of  its  bulletin, 
The  Development  of  Minimum  Wage  Laws  in,  the 
United  States,  but  it  had  not  issued  from  the 
press  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

JECSXNGe  AND  METALLURGICAI,  E3ST- 
GOCN'EERS,  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF.  An  organi- 
zation founded  in  1871  and  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  York  State  in  1905,  "to  pro- 
mote the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with  the 
economic  production  of  the  useful  minerals  and 
metals  and  the  welfare  of  those  employed  in  these 
industries."  It  is  made  up  of  27  local  sections 
and  has  38  affiliated  societies  at  colleges  through- 
out the  country.  There  are  four  classes  of  mem- 
bership: members,  men  who  have  been  practicing 
engineers  for  at  least  sis  years;  associates,  men 
interested  in  or  connected  with  mining,  geology, 
metallurgy,  or  chemistry,  but  not  practicing 
engineers;  junior  associates,  students  in  engineer- 
ing schools;  and  honorary  members,  those  elect- 
ed by  unanimous  vote  of  "the  board  of  directors. 
On  Jan.  1,  1928,  there  were  8438  members,  dis- 
tributed as  follows;  honorary,  1*9;  members, 
6469  j  associates,  950;  junior  associates,  1004. 
The  income  for  1927  was  $188,984,61.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  local  sec- 
tions, the  annual  meeting,  a  four-day  conven- 
tion, is  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  February, 
in  New  York  City,  and  regional  meetings  are  held 
in  various  important  mining  or  metallurgical 
centres  in  the  United  States  or  abroad.  The  In- 
stitute publishes  Transactions^  an  annual  con- 
taining the  best  papers  of  the  year  on  mining 


and  metallurgical  subjects;  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy, a  monthly  bulletin;  the  Year  Book  which 
constitutes  a  "Who's  Who"  in  the  profession; 
Technical  Publications,  a  series  of  individual 
technical  pamphlets;  and  special  volumes  from 
time  to  time.  In  connection  with  three  other 
societies,  the  Institute  maintains  the  Engineer- 
ing Societies  Library  and  an  employment  bureau. 
The  headquarters  are  at  the  Engineering  Societies 
Building,  29  West  39th  Street,  New  York. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  See  MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE  OE  ARTS. 
See  ART  MUSEUMS. 

MINNESOTA.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  2,387,125.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  2,722,000.  The 
capital  is  St.  Paul. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreaffe 

Prod.  Zm. 

Value 

Corn 

1928 

4,089,000 

143,115,000 

$88,731,000 

1927 

4,172,000 

127,246,000 

81,437,000 

Hay 

1928 

4,256,000 

6,558,000  * 

62,590,000 

1927 

4,338,000 

7,906,000  * 

63,241,000 

Oats 

1928 

4,089,000 

153,338,000 

53,668,000 

1927 

4,350,000 

116,580,000 

46,632,000 

Wheat 

1928 

1,599,000 

23,955,000 

22,948,000 

1927 

1,763,000 

20,925,000 

22,949,000 

Barley 

1928 

2,000,000 

60,000,000 

30,000,000 

Potatoes 

1927 
1928 

1,460,000 
354,000 

43,800,000 
38,940,000 

28,470,000 
11,682,000 

1927 

328,000 

33,128,000 

19,877,000 

Flaxseed 

1928 

726,000 

5,518,000 

11,312,000 

1927 

757,000 

7,343,000 

14,099,000 

Rye 

1928 

402,000 

5,950,000 

5,058,000 

1927 

383,000 

7,009,000 

5,958,000 

ff  tons. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  State  continued  to 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  ore  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  to  derive  from  this 
item  all  but  a  small  part  of  its  own  total  produc- 
tion of  minerals.  Less  iron  was  mined,  however, 
in  1927  than  in  either  of  the  two  years  immedi- 
ately preceding.  There  were  mined  35,563,177 
long  tons  in  1927  and  in  1926,  40,961,361;  the 
total  of  1927  had  a  value  of  $87,935,099,  and 
that  of  1926  a  value  of  $103,715,621.  The  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  within  the  State  remained 
relatively  small,  287,813  long  tons  for  1927,  as 
against  2D2,658  for  1926.  Coke  production  rose 
slightly  at  633,000  short  tons  (1927)  from  619,- 
905  valued  at  $6,014,738  in  1926.  All  was  from 
by-product  ovens.  Stone  was  quarried  to  the 
quantity  of  682,800  short  tons  in  1926,  as  against 
753,740  in  1925;  in  value,  $3,746,392  for  1920 
and  for  1925,  $3,784,252.  The  clay  products  at- 
tained a  total  of  $1,852,566  for  1926  and  $1,- 
764,860  for  1925.  The  yearly  total  value  of  the 
sand  and  gravel  production  was  around  $2,000,- 
000,  as  was  likewise  the  output  of  manganifer- 
ous  ore.  The  total  value  of  the  State's  mineral 
products,  duplications  eliminated,  was  $118,- 
361,306  for  1926;  for  1925,  $110,252,956. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  tlie  year  end- 
ed June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  IL  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments, 
$36,700,222  (of  which  $11,099,620  was  aid  to 
local  education) ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $3,859,- 
640;  for  permanent  improvements,  $12,575,914; 
total,  $53,135,776  (of  which  $15,599,746  was  for 
highways,  $4,871,094  being  for  maintenance  and 
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$10,728,652  for  constuction ) .  Revenues  were  $63,- 
766,540.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  24.6  per  cent,  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  officials'  services  7.9  per  cent,  and 
sales  of  licenses  and  a  tax  on  gasoline  49.5  per 
cent.  Property  valuation  was  $2,365,019,180; 
State  taxation  thereon,  $10,719,860.  Net  State 
funded  debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $11,715,348. 
This  total  did  not  include  road  bonds  issued  by 
counties,  on  which  the  State  was  obligated  to 
meet  charges. 

TKANSPQRTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  8826.82.  There  were  built  in  1928,  3.53 
miles  of  additional  first  track  and  6.99  miles  of 
second  track. 

EDUCATION.  The  elementary  school  curriculum 
of  the  State,  according  to  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation McConnell,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  was  revised 
and  enlarged.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  in  the  academic  year  1927- 
28,  552,794  pupils,  of  whom  463,288  were  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  89,506  in  the  high  schools. 
Expenditure  for  public-school  education  in  that 
year .  was  $53,152,364.  Teachers'  salaries  aver- 
aged $1283  a  year. 

CHAKITIES  ANp  COERECTIONS.  Wide  powers  of 
central  control  over  State  institutions  were 
vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Control  as  function- 
ing in  1928.  Besides  controlling  the  18  institu- 
tions for  the  various  classes  of  defectives,  sick, 
and  delinquents,  it  supervised  certain  of  the  coun- 
ty institutions  and  operated  a  number  of  prison 
industries,  appointed  county  child  welfare  boards, 
exercised  legal  guardianship  over  committed 
children,  and  established  the  paternity  of  ille- 
gitimates. The  State  institutions,  with  the 
numbers  of  inmates  on  June  30,  1928,  were: 
Asylums  and  mental  hospitals  at  Anooka,  1029; 
Hastings,  992;  Willmar,  689;  Fergus  Falls, 
1699;  Rochester,  1459;  St.  Peter  Hospital,  1524; 
Asylum  for  Dangerous  Insane,  152;  School  for 
Feeble-Minded,  1979;  Home  School  for  Girls, 
266;  Colony  for  Epileptics,  167;  State  Training 
School,  328;  Reformatory,  843;  Reformatory  for 
Women,  77;  State  Prison,  1228;  Hospital  for 
Inebriates,  14;  School  for  the  Blind,  88;  School 
for  the  Deaf,  270;  State  Public  School,  417; 
Sanatorium  for  Consumptives,  216;  Hospital  for 
Crippled  Children,  250. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  An  independ- 
ent audit  of  the  books  of  the  State,  authorized 
by  the  legislature  in  1927,  resulted  in  a  report, 
published  in  March,  1928,  finding  lack  of  co- 
operation between  the  State  auditor's  office  and 
the  Department  of  Administration  and  Finance. 
Definition  of  responsibilities  and  modernization 
of  accounting  methods  were  recommended.  There 
followed  in  July  a  decision  of  the  State  Supreme 
court  adverse  to  the  Department  of  Adminis- 
tration and  Finance,  denying  its  authority  as 
superior  over  that  of  the  regents  in  the  affairs 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota..  The  decision  was 
regarded  as  a  reverse  for  the  plans  of  Governor 
Christ ianson  for  centralizing  authority.  Numer- 
ous ore  leases  of  lands  of  the  university,  execut- 
ed by  authority  of  the  State  Department  of 
Administration  and  Finance,  were  rendered  of 
doubtful  validity  by  the  decision.  The  State 
trunk  highway  system  as  described  in  constitu- 
tional amendments  was  declared  in  a  decision 
of  the  State  supreme  court  not  to  include  streets 
of  first  class  cities,  which  consequently  could  not 


benefit  from  State  funds  for  such  highways.  Pro- 
ceedings were  brought  by  the  State  attorney- 
general  against  conductors  of  greyhound  races 
operating  in  Minnesota. 

As  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  sentencing  judges 
in  Minnesota  inclined  to  impose  sentences  less 
severe  than  those  provided  by  the  Legislature 
of  1927  for  repeating  criminal  offenders,  and 
many  convicts  were  brought  back  from  prison 
for  resentence.  A  report  issued  in  March  by  the 
State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  cov- 
ering motor-bus  operations  in  1927,  indicated  to 
what  extent  motor-bus  transportation  had  grown. 
It  showed  that  motor  buses  had  traveled  18,283,- 
126  miles  in  the  year,  carrying  12,351,612  pas- 
sengers, and  had  made  a  gross  revenue  of  $4,731,- 
386.  The  chief  company,  the  Northland  Trans- 
portation Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  furnished  nearly  half  the 
totals  of  mileage  and  of  revenue.  The  name  of  the 
Minnesota  National  Forest  was  changed  to  Chip- 
pewa  National  Forest.  The  Northern  States 
Power  Company  completed  in  July  a  30,000  horse- 
power hydro-electric  generating  station  at  CMp- 
pewa  Falls.  The  development  of  power  dams 
along  the  watercourses  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Minnesota  and  Ontario  led  to 
continued  legal  difficulties  and  political  dispute. 
Governor  Christiansen  in  March  declared  him- 
self opposed  to  the  construction  of  new  dams  by 
private  interests.  While  projects  relating  to 
these  waters  went  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  approval,  the  State  Government  pre- 
pared an  engineers3  report  on  the  subject  to  lay 
before  that  body. 

The  City  Comptroller  of  St.  Paul  made  a  spe- 
cial report  March  22  on  the  financial  condition  of 
the  city,  prompted  by  a  legal  opinion  of  bankers* 
counsel  that  the  city  had  exceeded  its  bonded 
debt  limit;  he  stated  that  the  bonded  debt  was 
$19,982,438,  and  was  about  $7,000,000  below  the 
legal  limit.  A  charter  amendment  submitted  by 
the  St.  Paul  charter  commission,  to  empower  the 
city  government  to  buy,  own,  and  operate  street 
car  and  motor-bus  lines,  was  submitted  to  a 
popular  referendum  vote  on  May  1.  It  was  de- 
feated by  a  small  margin.  Laurence  C.  Hodgson 
was  reflected  mayor  of  the  city  on  the  same 
date. 

Litigation  to  determine  the  debt  margin  of 
the  city  of  Minneapolis  was  decided  by  the 
State  supreme  court  June  1  in  the  city's  favor, 
the  decision  sustaining  the  city's  contention  that 
certain  bonds  were  exempt  from  the  legal  limita- 
tion. It  resulted  that  the  city  had  a  debt  margin 
of  $1,733,000,  and  that  it  could  proceed  with  a 
number  of  projects  involving  debt  increase. 
Proposed  charter  amendments  to  provide  redis- 
tricting  of  the  city  and  centralized  control  of 
ward  funds  for  street  maintenance  were  defeat- 
ed by  popular  vote  June  18.  A  reorganization 
of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Joint  Stock  Land 
Bank  was  completed  March  30. 

ELECTIONS.  While  the  greater  part  of  what 
had  been  the  Progressive  vote  of  1924  in  the 
State  went  on  November  6  to  the  Democratic 
National  ticket,  the  vote  for  the  Republican  Na- 
tional candidates,  Hoover  and  Curtis,  was  the 
greater  by  an  ample  majority.  The  State's  presi- 
dential vote  was :  Hoover  (Rep.),  560,977;  Smith 
(Dem.),  396,451.  Theodore  Christiansen,  Repub- 
lican, was  reflected  Governor.  Henrik  Shipstead, 
the  only  Farmer-Labor  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  was  reflected  by  what  was  de- 
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scribed  as  the  largest  majority  ever  polled  in  the 
State.  He  obtained  665,169  votes;  his  opponent, 
342,992.  His  success  was  the  more  remarkable 
for  his  being  opposed  by  a  nominee  of  the  other- 
wise successful  Republican  party,  Arthur  E.  Nel- 
son. Republican  candidates  were  successful  in 
the  election  of  United  State  Representatives. 
A  constitutional  amendment  to  require  the  diver- 
sion of  one-third  of  the  State  gasoline  tax 
receipts  to  the  State  highway  and  bridge 
fund  was  approved  by  popular  referendum. 
The  voters  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul  approved 
the  issue  of  $7,577,000  for  public  improvements, 
including  the  completion  of  the  municipal  air- 
port. 

OFFICERS.  Governor.,  Theodore  Christiansen ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  I.  Nolan;  Secretary  of 
State,  Mike  Holm;  State  Treasurer,  Julius  A. 
Schinahl;  Auditor,  Ray  P.  Chase;  Attorney- 
General,  Albert  F.  Pratt;  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, James  M.  McConnell. 

JtiDiciAEY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice. 
Samuel  B.  Wilson;  Associate  Justices:  Homer 
B.  Dibell,  Andrew  Holt,  Clifford  L,  Hilton,  Royal 
A.  Stone. 

MINNESOTA,  UNIVEESITY  OF.  A  coeducation- 
al State  institution  for  higher  learning  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  founded  in  1851.  The  1928 
autumn  registration  was  11,815,  and  there  were, 
in  addition,  6041  in  the  summer  session.  The  uni- 
versity staff  on  a  full-time  basis,  including  pro- 
fessors, associate  professors,  assistant  professors, 
and  instructors,  numbered  657.  The  endowment 
amounted  to  $9,245,417,  including  a  permanent 
fund  of  $3,914,887,  and  lands  and  buildings  in 
trust,  $1,590,837.  Income  from  these  funds,  to- 
gether with  that  of  service  enterprises  and  revolv- 
ing funds  and  intercollegiate  athletics,  amounted 
to  $2,908,606;  while  student  fees  and  miscellane- 
ous income  amounted  to  $1,686,862 ;  State  appro- 
priations for  maintenance,  building,  and  special 
purposes  for  1927-28  were  $4,637,902,  and  Feder- 
al aid,  $293,634.  The  library  contained  525,000 
volumes.  Minnesota  Hospital  and  Home  for  Crip- 
pled Children,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $851,000, 
was  dedicated  on  November  10,  by  Wm.  H.  Eus- 
tis,  who  had  contributed  $350,000  toward  its 
construction;  construction  was  begun  on  the 
Memorial  Auditorium,  to  cost  $1,000,000,  and 
for  which  $800,000  was  available;  and  contracts 
were  to  be  let  for  the  construction  of  university 
dormitories  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  President  of 
the  University,  Lotus  Delta  Coffman,  PhJX, 
LL.D. 

MIBON,  SALVADOR  DiAz,  Mexican  poet,  died 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Hex.,  June  12,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.  He  was  born  at  Vera  Cruz.  Miron 
was  considered  by  many  critics  the  leading"  poet 
of  Mexico,  and  some  writers  rated  him  as  the 
greatest  in  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  and 
compared  him  with  the  late  Jean  Kichepln,  of 
France.  He  wrote  with  meticulous  care  and  left 
only  one  authorized  work,  Lascas.  His  poetry  is 
distinguished  by  elegance  of  diction  and  great 
refinement  of  thought.  He  was  an  accomplished 
orator  and  took  part  in  politics  as  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  leader  of  revolu- 
tionary movements.  He  was  also  esteemed  as  a 
critic  and  philosopher  and  was  deeply  interested 
in  mathematics  and  geography. 

MISSISSIPPI.  Porm^gsCMsr.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth,  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  a,  1920,  was  1,790^18;  Owing  to  a  de- 


crease between  1910  and  1920  no  later  estimates 
have  been  made.  Capital,  Jackson. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Talue 

Cotton 

1928 

3,994,000 

1,470,000  « 

$135,975,000 

1927 

3,340,000 

1,355,000° 

138,888,000 

Corn 

1928 

1,765,000 

22,945,000 

23,404,000 

1927 

1,918,000 

34,140,000 

31,750,000 

Hay 

1928 

486,000 

601,000  6 

8,995,000 

1927 

526,000 

631,000  fr 

9,328,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

15,000 

1,330,000 

1,596,000 

1927 

12,000 

936,000 

1,544,000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

1928 

55,000 

6,050,000 

5,445,000 

1927 

69,000 

7,728,000 

6,182,000 

u  bales,  fitons. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  total  value  of  the 
State's  mineral  products  was  $1,882,986  for 
1926;  for  1925,  $2,171,945.  Clay  products  furnish- 
ed $1,006,661  of  the  1926  total  and  $1,050,241 
of  that  of  1925.  The  remainder  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  sand  and  gravel,  of  which  the  1926 
output  was  $871,638,  and  the  1925  production 
$1,120,709.  Mineral  waters  and  stone  were  pro- 
duced in  minor  amounts. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
Sept,  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $12,- 
233,817  (of  which  $3,988,337  was  aid  to  local 
education) ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $790,168;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $5,557,599;  total,  $18,- 
581,584  (of  which  $5,637,927  was  for  highways, 
$1,692,015  being  for  maintenance  and  $3,945,- 
912  for  construction).  Kevemies  were  $16,394,- 
641.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes  formed 
40.7  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  officials'  services,  9,4  per  cent;  sales  of 
licenses  and  a  tax  on  gasoline,  27.6  per  cent. 
Property  valuation  was  $724,107,850;  State  taxa- 
tion thereon,  $4,344,647.  Net  funded  State  debt 
on  June  30,  1927,  was  $17,142,853. 

TBANSPOETATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  4265.87.  There  was  no  additional  building 
of  railroads  in  1928. 

EDUCATION.  The  Legislature  of  1928?  in  in- 
creasing the  State  equalization  fund  disburse- 
ment by  $1,000,000,  did  much  toward  remedying 
the  inequality  of  educational  opportunity  in 
different  sections.  An  eight-month  minimum 
school  term  was  provided.  The  school-age  popu- 
lation of  the  academic  year  1927—28  was  placed 
at  848,509.  There  were  enrolled  577,834  public- 
school  pupils,  of  whom  530,451  were  in  ele- 
mentary schools  and  47,382  in  high  schools. 
Current  expenditures  of  public  schools  were  about 
$15,000,000. 

CHABTTIES  AN»  COEEECTIONS.  The  State  had 
no  single  central  agency  for  institution  control. 
Institutions  were  under  separate  boards  of 
trustees.  State  institutions  were:  Beanvoir  Sol- 
diers* Home,  {Mfport;  State  Insane  Hospital, 
Jackson;  East  Mississippi  Insane  Hospital, 
Meridian;  State  Charity  Hospital,  Jackson; 
South  Mississippi  Charity*  Hospital,  Laurel; 
Vieksburg  Charity  Hospital,  Vicksbnrg;  State 
Charity  Hospital,  Natchez;  Mattie  Hersee  Hos- 
pital, Meridian;  Colony  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
BHisvOle;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  Jackson; 
Blind  Institute,  Jackson.  Patients  in  State  in- 
sane hospitals  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  numbered  2990, 
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LEGISLATION.  The  State  Legislature  convened 
in  regular  biennial  session  January  3,  and  ad- 
journed April  27  after  a  session  marked  by  much 
conflict  of  views.  Appropriations  were  passed  to 
a  total  expected  to  exceed  $26,000,000  for  the  bi- 
ennium,  but  failure  to  adopt  a  consistent  revenue 
programme  left  the  State  government  with  only 
about  $10,000,000  of  revenue  in  sight  for  the 
period.  The  Senate  rejected  a  general  1  per 
cent  sales  tax  and  an  increase  of  6  mills  in  the 
ad  valorem  levy,  while  Governor  Bilbo  refused 
his  approval  to  a  tobacco  tax.  A  measure  to  re- 
sume the  $1  a  day  pension  of  Confederate  vet- 
erans, which  had  been  interrupted,  and  graduated 
pensions  to  veterans9  widows,  was  passed,  with 
tin  accompanying.  2-mill  ad  valorem  tax.  The 
Governor  vetoed  a  $4,000,000  measure  for  flood 
relief  in  the  form  of  an  appropriation  to  the 
delta  rehabilitation  commission.  A  law  was 
enacted  bringing  Mississippi  into  conformity 
with  the  21  other  States  granting  reciprocal  ex- 
emption from  death  taxes;  it  was  made  recip- 
rocally retroactive  to  July  1,  1925.  A  project  of 
Governor  Bilbo  to  create  a  State  printing  plant 
for  the  production  of  school  textbooks-  was  de- 
feated^. Appropriations  of  $1,700,000  for  perma- 
nent improvements  at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi and  of  $3,475,000  for  17  other  State  institu- 
tions were  made. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  Investigation  of 
the  disposal  of  patronage  in  the  postal  service, 
conducted  by  Republican  organization  leaders  in 
the  State,  led  to  the  indictment  of  E,  L.  Patton, 
a  colored  Republican  of  Jackson,  July  14,  on 
charges  involving  the  purchase  and  sale  of  pub- 
lic office.  Plans  of  the  Harrison  and  Jackson 
county  supervisors  for  a  bridge  between  Biloxi 
and  Ocean  Springs  were  approved  in  January 
by  the  U,  S.  War  Department.  Forrest  County 
entered  upon  a  large  programme  of  road  con- 
struction, the  voters  approving  a  county  bond 
issue  of  $1,000,000  for  paving,  at  an  election  on 
July  3.  A  sea  wall  extending  from  Henderson 
Point  to  the  eastern  border  of  Biloxi  was  com- 
pleted in  May,  at  a  cost  of  $3,475,000.  The  in- 
crease in  dairy  farming  in  the  State  was  visible 
in  the  coming  of  several  large  dairy  and  cheese 
companies  into  the  State. 

ELECTION.  The  State  was  one  of  the  six  of  the 
Southern  group  that  remained  in  the  Democratic 
column  at  the  National  election  of  November  6. 
The  majority  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
candidate,  Governor  Smith,  was  somewhat  less 
than  had  been  that  for  Davis  in  1924.  H.  D. 
Stephens,  Democrat,  was  reflected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  eight  Democrats  were  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  whom  six 
were  reflected.  The  presidential  vote  of  the  State 
was  reported  as:  Smith  (Dem.),  124,539; 
Hoover  (Rep.),  26,889. 

OFFICERS  (inaugurated  Jan.  16-17,  1928) : 
Governor,  Theo.  G.  Bilbo;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Bidwell  Adam;  Secretary  of  State,  Walker 
Wood;  Attorney-General,  Rush  H.  Knox;  Treas- 
urer, Webb  Walley;  Auditor,  C.  C,  White;  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  W.  F.  Bond. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Syd- 
ney Smith;  Associate  Justices:  W.  D.  Anderson, 
James  G.  McGowan,  George  H.  Ethridge,  John 
B.  Holden,  and  W.  H.  Cook, 

MISSISSIPPI,  UNIVEESITY  OF.  A  coeduca- 
tional, State  institution  of  higher  education  at 
University,  Miss.,  founded  in  1848.  The  total 
enrollment  for  the  autumn  of  1928  was  1121; 


for  the  summer  session  of  1928,  the  enrollment 
was  309.  The  University  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing colleges  and  schools:  College  of  liberal 
arts,  school  of  law,  school  of  engineering,  school 
of  medicine,  school  of  pharmacy,  and  school  of 
commerce  and  business  administration.  There 
was  also  a  school  of  education,  the  students  of 
which,  however,  counted  their  education  courses 
toward  a  degree  in  one  of  the  other  schools. 
The  faculty  numbered  64,  exclusive  of  fellows 
and  student  assistants.  There  were  approximate- 
ly 40,000  volumes  in  the  library.  The  productive 
funds  amounted  to  $190,000  from  State  appro- 
priation; $98,000  from  student  fees;  and  $52,- 
000  from  other  sources.  A  special  appropriation 
of  $1,600,000  was  made  by  the  1928  legislature 
for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  other 
permanent  improvements.  Chancellor,  Alfred 
Hume,  C.E.,  D.Sc. 

MISSISSIPPI  BIVEH  FLOOD  C03STTBOL. 
See  FLOODS. 

MISSOURI.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  3,404,055.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  3,523,000.  The 
capital  is  Jefferson  City. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Corn 

1928 

6,260,000 

181,540,000 

$132,524,000 

1927 

5,796,000 

168,084 

126,063 

Hay 

1928 

3,442,000 

4,340,000  « 

45,360,000 

1927 

3,683,000 

5,373,000  ° 

•     52,559,000 

Wheat 

1928 

1,511,000 

19,194,000 

23,188,000 

1927 

1,568,000 

15,700,000 

19,146,000 

Oats 

1928 

1,606,000 

44,968,000 

18,887,000 

1927 

1,565,000 

26,605,000 

12,504,000 

Cotton 

1928 

349,000 

146,000  & 

13,140,000 

1927 

291,000 

115,000  6 

11,778,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

85,000 

10,285,000 

6,171,000 

1927 

68,000 

5,644,000 

6,491,000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

s    1928 

11,000 

1,155,000 

1,213,000 

1927 

12,000 

1,344,000 

1,613,000 

a  tons,  *  bales. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  Lead,  of  which  the  State 
was  the  greatest  producer  in  the  Union,  contrib- 
uted more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  value  of 
the  mineral  output  of  the  State  for  1926.  A  de- 
cline in  1927  brought  the  total  lead  production 
of  Missouri  down  to  198,760  short  tons  for  that 
year,  from  207,012  for  1926 ;  in  value,  the  product 
was  $25,043,760  for  1927  and  for  1926,  $33,121,- 
920.  There  were  produced  6,778,384  barrels  of 
cement  in  1927,  as  against  7,653,111  in  1926. 
Cement  shipments  of  1927  had  a  value  of  $11,- 
117,047;  those  of  1926,  $12,917,342.  There  were 
mined  in  1927,  3,064,343  tons  of  coal;  in  1926, 
3,008,495  tons.  Coal  mined  had  a  value  of  $8,- 
698,000  for  1927,  and  for  1926,  $8,951,000.  In 
addition  to  lead,  the  ores  mined  in  the  State 
produced  considerable  zinc  and  some  silver  and 
copper.  The  zinc  production  was,  for  1927,  18,- 
737  short  tons;  for  1926,  26,018  short  tons.  The 
value  of  zinc  produced  was:  for  1927,  $2,398,336; 
for  1926,  $3,902,700.  Clay  products  were  valued 
at  $17,618,931  for  1926,  the  latest  recorded  year, 
and  at  $17,521,866  for  1925.  In  1927  were  pro- 
duced 274,000  tons  of  lime,  as  against  263,467  in 
1926;  in  value,  $2,295,000  (estimated)  for  1927 
and  $2,218,943  for  1926.  There  was  a  large  pro- 
duction of  stone;  in  1926,  3,093,000  tons  and  in 
1925,  2,796,510;  in  value,  $6,012,013  for  1926 
and  $5,662,835  for  1925.  Barite  was  produced  in 
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1926  to  the  value  of  $946,595.  The  total  value  of 
the  State's  mineral  products,  duplications  ex- 
cluded, was  $90,003,537  for  1926;  for  1925,  $92,- 
548,473. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
Dec.  31,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $23,892,- 
125  (of  which  $5,497,348  was  for  local  educa- 
tion) ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $3,297,765;  for  per- 
manent improvements,  $19,601,528;  total,  $46,- 
791,418  (of  which  $19,994,908  was  for  highways, 
$1,411,950  being  for  maintenance  and  $18,582,- 
958  for  construction).  Revenue  was  $42,771,958. 
Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes  formed  32.1 
per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and  charges  for 
services  of  State  officers,  15.4  per  cent;  sales  of 
licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  41.1  per  cent. 
Assessed  valuation  of  property  was  $4,967,319,- 
670;  State  taxation  thereon,  $6,457,516.  Net 
funded  State  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  was  $69,- 
958,464.  Of  outstanding  bonds  $50,000,000  were 
for  highways. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  8017.60.  There  were  built  in  1928,  19.16 
miles  of  second  track  and  0.2  mile  of  third  track. 

EDUCATION.  The  five  State  teachers'  colleges 
were  accredited  in  1928  as  standard  four-year 
colleges  by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Universities.  The  school-age  population  of 
the  State  in  the  academic  year  1927—28  was 
placed  at  918,400.  There  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  672,790  pupils.  Of  these,  205,770 
were  in  rural  schools,  342,287  in  elementary 
schools  within  high-school  districts,  and  124,733 
in  high  schools.  Public-school  expenditures  of  the 
year  totaled  $52,495,170.14,  including  $13,065,- 
083.03  for  building.  Teachers*  salaries  averaged, 
for  men,  $667,  and  for  women,  $611  a  year,  in 
rural  districts;  in  other  districts,  $1419  for  men 
and  $894  for  women. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  institutions 
of  the  State  include  four  State  hospitals,  the 
Missouri  Colony  for  the  Feeble-Minded  and 
Epileptic,  Missouri  State  Sanatorium,  Confed- 
erate Home,  State  Federal  Soldiers'  Home,  State 
Penitentiary,  Reformatory,  Industrial  Home  for 
Girls,  Industrial  Home  for  Negro  Girls.  Pris- 
oners in  the  State  Penitentiary  on  Jan.  1, 
1928,  numbered  3624,  and  formed  103  to  the 
100,000  of  the  population. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  A  Missouri 
statute  of  1919,  rendering  directors  of  any  State 
bank  personally  liable  for  losses  resulting  from 
the  non-payment  of  deposits  made  in  such  bank 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  solvent,  was  sustained 
March  17,  by  the  State  supreme  court  in  a  de- 
cision in  favor  of  a  depositor.  The  law  resembled 
that  of  Kansas,  sustained  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  in  May.  The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  in 
July  forfeited  the  charter  of  one  of  the  dog  racv 
ing  associations  that  had  roused  opposition  in 
several  States  as  gambling  organizations.  The  re- 
newal of  the  wage  contest  in  the  Missouri  coal 
fields  in  the  spring  was  followed  by  some  vio- 
lence, particularly  the  ambusMng  of  a  group  of 
non-union  miners  of  the  Western  Coal  and  Min- 
ing Company  near  Minden  June  29.  An  Appel- 
late Court  decision  of  May  1,  was  adverse  to  the 
custom  of  members  of  the  Justice  Court  in  Jack- 
son County,  who  had  deserted  the  districts  in 
which  they  were  supposed  to  hold  court,  and  had 
established  offices  in  the  Kansas  City  business  dis- 


tricts; it  was  held  that  these  so-called  jack- 
rabbit  justices  had  thus  ceased  to  furnish  service 
to  their  localities  and  had  in  part  duplicated  the 
functions  of  the  county  courts.  State  Attorney- 
General  North  Todd  Gentry  was  appointed  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court  bench  June  21,  succeeding 
Walter  W.  Graves,  deceased,  and  was  himself 
succeeded  as  Attorney -General  by  Stratton  Shar- 
tel. 

The  investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission into  propaganda  of  large  public  utility 
companies  (see  UNITED  STATES:  Administration) 
elicited  evidence  that  690  public  high  schools  in 
Missouri  had  been  induced  to  make  use  of  book- 
lets issued  by  a  power  publicity  organization. 
As  a  means  to  advance  a  State  highway  building 
programme  involving  the  construction  of  some 
7640  miles  of  roads,  an  initiative  petition  was 
circulated  early  in  the  year,  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  authorize  the  issue  of 
$75,000,000  of  State  bonds.  The  proposal  was  to 
come  before  the  voters  at  the  general  election  in 
November.  A  State  park  in  the  Ozark  region,  the 
Sam  A.  Baker  State  Park,  was  dedicated  July 
16.  At  Louisiana,  Mo.,  a  steel  highway  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  was  opened  June  9. 

At  St.  Louis  a  great  public  building,  the  Civil 
Court  House,  facing  the  Memorial  Plaza,  was 
brought  to  completion  early  in  the  year.  Voters 
of  St.  Louis  County  on  June  26  approved  by  a 
slight  margin  over  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority  a  proposal  to  issue  $10,000,00  of  bonds 
for  road  purposes.  On  the  proposal  to  improve 
Lambert  Field  as  a  municipal  airport  at  a  cost 
of  $2,000,000  to  be  met  by  bond  issue,  a  popular 
vote  was  held  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  August 
7,  and  resulted  favorably.  The  city  board  of  al- 
dermen granted  the  Illinois  Traction  system, 
July  13,  a  franchise  to  transport  freight  through 
city  streets  for  50  years,  in  connection  with  the 
system's  proposal  to  build  a  $5,000,000  terminal 
with  subway  and  elevated  connections  on  High 
Street  between  Morgan  Street  and  Lucas  Avenue. 
The  aldermen  by  ordinance  of  June  26  sought  to 
provide  for  the  municipal  licensing  and  regula- 
tion of  all  service  cars,  including  compulsory  lia- 
bility insurance. 

The  tax  imposed  by  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 
cigarettes  sold  within  the  city  limits  was  upheld 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court  April  9.  A  set  of 
twelve  separate  proposals  for  city  and  county 
bond  issues  came  to  a  popular  vote  May  8;  all 
were  defeated  save  four.  Those  which  passed 
were  issues  for  a  municipal  wharf,  for  improve- 
ments to  Swope  Park,  for  the  County  Hospital 
and  for  the  county  highway  system.  Defeated 
proposals  for  trafileways,  waterworks,  and  an 
airport  were  again  submitted  to  popular  vote  on 
August  7.  A  water  tunnel  under  the  Missouri 
River  to  deliver  water  to  the  city  was  completed 
in  April.  A  natural  gas  franchise  granted  to  the 
Industrial  Gas  Company  in  1927  was  accepted 
by  that  company  in  March,  but  was  contested 
by  the  Doherty  interests,  already  established 
there  as  in  certain  other  Missouri  and  Kansas 
cities. 

ELECTION.  The  Republican  National  candi- 
dates, Hoover  and  Curtis,  carried  the  State  at 
the  election  of  November  6  receiving  834,080 
votes.  Smith  and  Robinson,  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  obtained  662,532,  their  total  being  of 
about  the  siae  obtained  by  Cooliage  in  1924.  As  in 
most  otfeer  States,  the  aggregate  number  of  bal- 
lots otst  far  exceeded  all  previous  record.  The 
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vote  was  locally  divided,  the  city  of  St.  Louis  giv- 
ing Smith  a  plurality  reported  at  14,514,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  rural  districts  favored 
Hoover.  The  outgoing  United  States  Senator, 
James  A.  Reed,  Democrat,  having  declined  to  run 
again,  Charles  M.  Hay  became  the  Democratic 
candidate.  He  was  defeated  by  Roscoe  C.  Patter- 
son, Republican,  of  Kansas  City.  The  Republicans 
increased  by  five  the  number  of  their  seats  in  the 
State's  delegation  of  Representatives.  For  Gover- 
nor, Henry  S.  Caulfield,  Republican,  defeated 
Francis  M.  Wilson,  Democrat,  and  Republicans 
were  elected  to  the  majority  of  the  State  offices. 
A  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  author- 
ize the  issue  of  $75,000,000  of  highway  bonds  was 
approved  by  popular  vote.  A  proposal  to  provide 
higher  salaries  for  legislators  was  defeated  at 
this  election. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Sam  A.  Baker;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Phil  A.  Bennett;  Secretary  of 
State,  Charles  XL  Becker;  Auditor,  L.  D.  Thomp- 
son; Treasurer,  C.  Eugene  Stephens;  Attorney- 
General,  North  T.  Gentry  (succeeded  June  21,  by 
Stratton  Shartel) ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Charles  A.  Lee. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court :  Chief  Justice,  John 
Turner  White;  Associate  Justices:  North  Todd 
Gentry,  who  on  June  21  succeeded  Walter  W. 
Graves  (who  died) ;  Frank  E.  Atwood,  Ernest  S. 
Gantt,  William  S.  Ragland,  Robert  F.  Walker, 
David  E.  Blair. 

MISSOURI,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  at  Columbia  and  Roll  a, 
Mo.,  founded  in  1830.  The  enrollment  for  the 
first  semester  of  1928-29  at  Columbia  and 
Rolla  was  4439,  of  whom  3116  were  men  and 
1323  women.  This  enrollment  was  distributed  as 
follows:  Agriculture,  292;  arts  and  science, 
1176;  business  and  public  administration,  192; 
education,  397;  engineering,  429;  mines,  495; 
fine  arts,  128;  graduate,  298;  journalism,  307; 
law,  148;  medicine,  79;  short  course  in  agricul- 
ture, 35,  The  total  enrollment  for  the  summer 
session  was  2169,  of  whom  929  were  men  and 
1240  women.  The  total  annual  enrollment  of  all 
classes  of  students,  including  those  in  corre- 
spondence and  extension  courses,  was  more  than 
8500.  There  were  400  members  on  the  faculty. 
The  endowment  of  the  University  was  approx- 
imately $2,500,000,  and  the  total  income  from 
all  sources  a  little  over  $3,500,000.  The  libraries 
contained  approximately  326,000  volumes.  Presi- 
dent, Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  LLJX 

MODERATION  LEAGUE.  See  PROHIBI- 
TION. 

MOLLTJSCA.  See  ZOOLOGY. 

MONACO,  m5n'a-k6.  A  principality  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  surrounded  on  the  land 
sides  by  the  French  Department  of  Alps  Mari- 
tiuaes*  Area,  eight  square  miles:  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1923,  22,153.  It  is  chiefly 
known  for  its  gambling  resort,  Monte  Carlo 
(population  in  1923,  9428).  Other  towns  are 
Monaco  (2020)  and  La  Condamine  (10,705). 
Under  the  constitution  of  Jan.  7,  1911,  the  Gov- 
ernment consists  of  the  prince  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil of  state  and  a  National  Council  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.  The  ruler  in  1928  was  Prince 
Louis  II,  born  July  12,  1870,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  Prince  Albert,  June  26,  1922. 

A  tempest  in  a  teapot  was  brewed  in  this  small 
principality  in  the  last  month  of  the  year.  The 
National  Council  of  24  members  resigned  on 
December  15  and  the  Communal  Council  re- 


signed on  December  26,  thus  leaving  the  people 
of  the  country  without  any  representatives.  The 
trouble  started  because  the  councils  felt  that  the 
directors  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Casino  were  assum- 
ing too  much  control  over  the  affairs  of  state. 
Prince  Louis,  the  reigning  sovereign,  was  securely 
resting  in  his  chateau  in  France  and  conducted 
all  negotiations  through  his  son  Prince  Pierre. 
A  committee  of  six,  three  from  each  council,  was 
appointed  near  the  close  of  the  year  to  iron  out 
the  difficulties.  The  question  of  what  control 
and  influence  the  gambling  syndicate  should  have 
over  the  tiny  country  was  thus  postponed  until 
the  close  of  the  winter  season. 

MOND  CONFERENCES.  See  GREAT  BBIT- 
AIN,  under  History. 

MONEY.  The  table  on  page  469  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  director  of  the  United 
States  Mint  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
stock  of  money  in  the  United  States  on  June  30, 
1927,  Oct.  31,  1920,  June  30,  1914,  and  Jan.  1, 
1879. 

MONEY  BATES.  See  FINANCIAL  REVIEW. 

MONGOLIA.  A  vast  and  indefinite  tract  of 
territory  lying  to  the  west  of  Manchuria.  Area, 
about  1,875,000  square  miles,  although  some  au- 
thorities place  it  as  low  as  1,367,000  square 
miles.  Population,  variously  estimated  at  750,000 
to  2,000,000.  Capital  and  chief  town,  Urga.  It 
is  inhabited  by  nomadic  Mongol  and  Kalmuk 
tribes,  but  latterly  the  Chinese  have  immigrated 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  chief  occupation 
is  stock  raising  and  the  principal  exports  are 
furs,  skins,  hides,  horns,  and  wool.  The  soil  is 
naturally  fertile  but  needs  irrigation  to  be  pro- 
ductive. Gold,  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  tin  are 
found,  but  are  not  worked  extensively.  Since  1917 
there  has  been  a  motor-car  freight  service  across 
the  Gobi  Desert.  The  trip  takes  three  days  and  is 
only  feasible  in  the  summer. 

MONG-OLISM.  See  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES. 

MONMOUTH,  BATTLE  OF.  See  CELEBRATIONS. 

MONOPLANES.  See  AERONAUTICS. 

MONROE  DOCTRINE.  See  LEAGUE  OF  NA- 
TIONS. 

MONTAGUE,  CHARLES  EDWARD.  English  au- 
thor and  editor,  died  at  Manchester,  England, 
May  28.  He  was  born  Jan.  1,  1867.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  City  of  London  School  and  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Immediately  after  leaving  the 
university,  in  1890,  Mr,  Montague  accepted  a 
post  with  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  by  ,1896 
he  had  risen  to  become  chief  leader  writer.  He  re- 
mained with  the  newspaper  until  1925,  when 
he  retired  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  writ- 
ing of  novels.  In  the  meantime,  1915-19,  he  had 
served  with  great  bravery  in  the  War,  being 
mentioned  in  dispatches  three  times.  He  was 
wounded  and  thereafter  served  as  a  staff  officer 
and  press  censor.  His  first  book,  A  Hind  Let 
Loose  (1910),  is  a  political  and  social  fantasy, 
as  is  his  last  book,  Right  Off  the  Map  (1927). 
He  published  also  Dramatic  Values  (1911),  a 
volume  of  theatrical  criticisms;  The  Morning's 
War  (1913);  Disenchantment  (1922);  Fiery 
Particles  (1923) ;  The  Right  Place  (1924)  ;  and 
Rough  Jttstioe  (1926). 

MONTANA.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  548,889.  The  capital  is 
Helena. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928  s 
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Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Wheat 

1928 

4,235,000 

77,218,000 

$64,378,000 

1927 

3,850,000 

80,208,000 

77,089,000 

Hay 

1928 

1,900,000 

3,103,000  ° 

27,126,000 

1927 

2,139,000 

3,701,000  a 

30,192,000 

Oats 

1928 

554,000 

20,221,000 

8,291.000 

1927 

596,000 

23,840,000 

10,490,000 

Flaxseed 

1928 

196,000 

1,666,000 

3,199,000 

1927 

170,000 

1,734,000 

3,034,000 

Barley 

1928 

209,000 

6,374,000 

3,569,000 

1927 

195,000 

6,435,000 

3,861,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

37,000 

4,255,000 

2,340,000 

1927 

36,000 

4,860,000 

3,159,000 

Corn 

1928 

274,000 

5,206,000 

4,269,000 

1927 

305,000 

7,168,000 

5,161,000 

"Dry  beans 

1928 

43,000 

624,000 

2,402,000 

1927 

B2,000 

640,000 

1,920,000 

Rye 

1928 

154,000 

2,156,000 

1,488,000 

1927 

134,000 

2,412,000 

1,761,000 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  In  the  mining  of  copper, 
which  yields  not  far  from  half  of  the  yearly 
mineral  total  of  the  State,  as  to  value,  Montana 
in  1927  as  in  1926  held  third  place  among  the 
States,  being  outdone  by  Arizona  and  Utah.  The 
Montana  production  of  copper  fell  again  in  1927, 
to  223,492,639  pounds,  from  255,372,862  pounds 
in  1926.  About  99  per  cent  of  the  1927  output 
came  from  Silver  Bow  County.  The  production  of 
zinc,  on  the  other  hand,  increased.  It  was  160.- 
461,803  pounds  for  1927,  as  against  147,401,507 
pounds  for  1926.  Lead  production  decreased  to 
35,898,315  pounds  for  1927,  from  42,306,193  for 

1926.  Gold  output  was   53,541   fine  ounces  for 

1927,  as  against  60,504  for  1926.  The  amount  of 
silver    produced    in    1927    was    11,200,007    fine 
ounces;  in  1926,  12,769,092.  The  combined  total 
value    of    the   year's    production    of   these   five 
metals  was,  for  1927,  $49,265,925;  for  1926,  $59,- 
410,453.  Coal  mines  of  the  State  somewhat  in- 
creased   production    to    2,966,638    net    tons    for 
1927,  from  2,797,760  for  1926;  in  value,  to  $6,- 
073,000  for  1927,  from  $6,883,000  for  1926.  The 
amount  of  petroleum  produced  in  1927  was  5,- 
048,000   barrels,    that    in    1926,    7,727,000;    the 
total  value  was,  for  1927,  $7,400,000  (estimated) 
and  for  1926,  $10,170,000.  Manganese  ore  produc- 
tion for  1926  decreased  to  23,607  short  tons  for 
1926,  from  76,188  for  1925.  Among  the  less  im- 
portant minerals  arsenious  oxide,  natural  gas, 
and  stone  were  produced  in  1926  in  quantities 
not  greatly  changed.  The  total  value  of  the  State's 
mineral  products  was  $79,762,630  for  1926;  for 
1925,  $79,261,284. 

The  estimated  1928  production  of  gold  attained 
a  value  of  $1,296,000;  tliat  of  silver  was  10,726,- 
000  ounces,  in  value,  $6,275,000 ;  copper,  248,571,- 
000  pounds,  $36,291,000 ;  lead,  32,662,000  pounds, 
$1,993,000;  zinc,  170,000,000  pounds,  $10,200,000. 
The  1928  production  of  all  five  metals  was,  in 
value,  about  $56,055,000. 

FINANCE,  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  were:  for  departmental 
maintenance  and  operation,  $5,927,691  (of  which 
$1,318,661  was  for  local  education);  for  inter- 
est on  debt,  $427,971;  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, $1,840,264;  total,  $8,195,926  (of  which 
$1,535,279  was  for  highways,  $281,646  being  for 
maintenance  and  $1,253,633  for  construction). 
Revenues  were  $8,779,813.  Of  this,  property  and 
special  taxes  formed  29.3  per  cent;  departmen- 
tal earnings  and  charges  for  officials*  services, 
7.3  per  cent;  sale  of  licenses  and  taxes  on  gaso- 
line, 25.9  per  cent.  Property  valuation  was  $435,- 
510,159;  taxation  thereon  by  the  State,  $14946,- 


032.  Net  funded  State  debt  on  June  30,  1927, 
was  $4,751,148,  or  $6.74  per  capita.  In  1926  the 
per  capita  debt  was  $7. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  5094.43.  There  were  built  in  1928,  163.04 
miles  of  additional  first  track. 

EDUCATION.  The  State  distribution  to  needy 
school  districts  in  1928,  as  given  by  State  Super- 
intendent Trumper  in  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  was  over  $350,000,  and 
rendered  possible  the  general  establishment  of 
a  nine-month  term.  The  school-age  population  of 
the  academic  year  1927-28  was  placed  at  152,383 
(from  6  to  21  years  of  age).  There  were  en- 
rolled in  public  schols  117,972  pupils,  of  whom 
Do,740  were  in  elementary  and  22,232  in  high 
schools.  Expenditure  for  public-school  education 
totaled  $14,130,703.04.  Salaries  of  teachers  av- 
eraged $1112. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  State  govern- 
mental branches  operating  in  the  welfare  field  in 
1928  were  the  Board  of  Education,  Board  of 
Pardons,  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners,  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  the  Insane,  Veterans'  Wel- 
fare Commission,  and  Board  of  Charities  and 
Pveforms.  Under  the  Board  of  Education  were 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Feeble- 
Minded,  State  Industrial  School,  State  Orphans' 
Home,  and  State  Vocational  School  for  Girls. 
Other  State  institutions  were:  State  Prison, 
Deer  Lodge;  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Warm  Springs;  State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium, 
and  State  Soldiers'  Home,  Columbia  Falls.  In- 
mates of  the  State  Prison  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  num- 
bered 471. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  A  fire  in  the 
city  of  Helena  July  16  caused  damage  estimated 
at  $1,500,000,  destroying  several  buildings  in  the 
business  district.  The  Montana  tax  levied  by  the 
County  of  Yellowstone  on  capital  stock  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Billings  was  invalidated  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  April  9,  on  the 
ground  that  it  exceeded  the  rate  of  taxation  for 
State  banks.  An  air  mail  service  and  passenger 
line  connecting  Great  Falls  with  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  began  operation  August  1. 

ELECTION.  The  vote  of  the  State  in  the  elec- 
tion of  November  6  was  peculiarly  distributed 
between  the  parties.  The  voters  gave  Hoover 
and  Curtis,  the  Republican  National  candidates, 
a  substantial  majority  over  Smith  and  Robinson. 
They  reflected  to  the  United  States  Senate  a 
Democrat,  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  over  Joseph  M. 
Dixon,  Republican,  John  E.  Erickson,  Democrat, 
was  reflected  governor,  defeating  Wellington 
Rankin,  Republican.  One  Democrat  and  one  Re- 
publican were  reflected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  voters  defeated  a  referendum  for 
the  adoption  of  a  State  law  for  prohibition  en- 
forcement identical  in  its  provisions  with,  the  Vol- 
stead law.  The  popular  vote  for  President  was: 
Hoover  (Rep.),  113,300;  Smith  (Dem.),  78,- 
578. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  J.  E.  Erickson;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, W.  S.  McCormack;  Secretary  of 
State,  William  Powers;  Treasurer,  W.  E.  Har- 
mon; Auditor,  George  P.  Porter;  Attorney- 
General,  L.  A.  Foot;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  May  Trumper. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Lew 
L.  Callaway;  Associate  Justices;  John  A.  Mat- 
thews, Albert  J.  Galen?  Albert  P,  Stark,  and 
Henry  L.  Myers, 
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MONTANA,  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  founded  in  1895. 
The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  of  1928  was 
1455,  of  whom  804  were  men,  and  651  women,  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  schools  as  follows: 
Arts  and  sciences,  983;  business  administration, 
69;  forestry,  88;  journalism,  136;  law,  50;  music, 
22;  pharmacy,  62;  music  specials,  32;  and  un- 
classified, 13.  In  the  summer  session  498  students 
were  registered,  of  whom  120  were  men  and 
378  were  women.  The  faculty  had  96  members. 
The  productive  funds  and  income  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $472,532.  There  were  about  145,- 
000  volumes  in  the  library,  including  government 
documents.  President,  Charles  H.  Clapp,  Ph.D. 

MONTENEGKRO,  mon'ta-na'gro.  An  integral 
part  of  the  State  of  Jugo-Slavia.  Before  the  Wai- 
it  was  a  Balkan  kingdom,  bounded  by  Serbia 
on  the  east.  Albania  on  the  south.  Dalmatia  on 
the  west,  and  Herzegovina  on  the  west  and  north, 
with  an  area  of  5603  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  436,789  on  Jan.  1,  1917.  After  Dec.  1,  1918, 
its  status  was  indeterminate  until  1921  when  it 
became  an  integral  part  of  Jugo-Slavia.  The  area 
in  1921  was  placed  at  only  3733  square  miles, 
and  the  population  according  to  the  census  of 
that  year,  199,857.  Capital,  Cettinje,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5500.  See  JUGO-SLAVIA. 

MOON.  See  ASTRONOMY;  GEOLOGY;  PHYSICS. 

MONTSERRAT,  mont'se^-rat'.  One  of  the 
presidencies  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  See  LEE- 
WARD ISLANDS. 

MORAVIANS.  A  religious  denomination  com- 
prising, in  the  United  States,  three  branches: 
The  Moravian  Church  (Unitas  Fratrum)  ;  the 
Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren  in  North  America;  and  the  Independ- 
ent Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren  Churches. 
It  was  formed  in  Bohemia  in  1457  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
and  opposed  the  efforts  of  Austria  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  to  suppress  it.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation,  it  had  more  than  400 
churches.  In  1741  Moravians  settling  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania,  founded  the  first  Moravian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  The  doctrine  is 
evangelical,  without  a  creed  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  in  its  polity  the  denomination  follows  a 
modification  of  the  episcopacy,  having  a  ministry 
of  three  orders :  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 

THE  UNITAS  FRATRUM,  the  largest  branch,  is 
organized  in  two  coordinate  provinces:  the 
Northern,  with  a  provincial  synod  meeting  every 
fifth  year  (a  meeting  of  the  Northern  Province 
was  to  be  held  in  1930}  ;  and  the  Southern,  of 
which  the  provincial  synod  meets  every  third 
year.  The  church  maintains  the  following  five 
educationl  institutions:  Linden  Hall,  Lititz,  Pa.; 
Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for  Women, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Nazareth  Hall,  Nazareth,  Pa.; 
and  Salem  Academy  and  College  for  Women, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Missionary  workers  are 
maintained  in  southern  California  and  Alaska, 
and  in  Nicaragua,  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica, 
Labrador,  Surinam,  South  Ajmrica,  the  Hima- 
layas, and  Unyanwesi,  Central  Africa.  The  of- 
ficial periodical,  The  Moraman,  is  published 
weekly  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  On  Jan,  1,  1928,  there 
were:  131  churches;  159  ministers;  26,394  com- 
municant members,  although  the  actual  mem- 
bership was  estimated  at  36,516;  and  123  Sunday 
schools  with  21,534  scholars. 


THE  EVANGELICAL  UNION  OF  BOHEMIAN  AND 
MORAVIAN  BRETHREN  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  of 
which  the  first  congregation  was  organized  in 
1864,  at  Wesley,  Tex.,  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
synod  which  meets  each  year  on  July  6,  the  day  of 
the  death  of  John  Huss.  In  1926  (the  latest  year 
for  which  figures  were  available)  this  denomina- 
tion reported  34  churches  in  North  America  with 
5241  members  and  24  Sunday  schools,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  1708;  total  expenditures  were  $12,- 
023;  and  value  of  church  property  $76,700. 

THE    INDEPENDENT    BOHEMIAN    AND   MOEAVIAN 

BRETHREN  CHURCHES  were  founded  in  1858  in 
College  Township,  Iowa.  In  1926  there  were  three 
churches  with  one  minister  and  356  members, 
and  three  Sunday  schools  with  381  scholars. 

MOHA  Y  BEL  RIO,  THE  MOST  REV.  JOSE. 
Mexican  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  died  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  April  22.  He  was  born  at  Pajua- 
earari,  Mex.,  Feb.  24,  1854,  and  studied  at  Za- 
niora,  Mex.,  and  at  Rome.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  1877.  Sixteen  years  later  he  was 
elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Tehuantepec,  and  he 
later  became  Bishop  of  Leon.  In  1908  he  was  con- 
secrated as  Archbishop  of  Mexico  and  head  of 
the  Church  in  the  Republic.  He  was  noted  for  his 
liberal  views  in  religion  and  in  economics,  and 
while  Bishop  of  Leon,  about  1907,  established 
what  were  then  known  as  "agricultural  con- 
gresses," designed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  peons.  Age  and  physical  infirmities  pre- 
vented Archbishop  Mora  from  taking  the  active 
lead  in  opposition  to  the  Government  when  the 
Church  and  the  State  were  at  odds,  but  in  1926 
he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  criticizing  the 
Government,  the  charge  being  dismissed  when 
he  repudiated  an  interview  supposed  to  have  been 
given  by  him.  In  1927  the  archbishop  and  five 
other  leading  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Mexico  were  taken  from  their  homes 
and  placed  on  a  train  going  to  the  American 
border,  and  thereafter  he  made  his  home  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  He  was  considered  for  elevation 
to  the  cardinalate  in  1924  and  1926. 

MORGAN,  JAMES  APPLETON,  American  law- 
yer and  Shakespearean  scholar,  died  August  15, 
at  New  York.  He  was  born  at  Portland,  Me., 
Oct.  2,  1845,  and  was  graduated  from  Racine 
College,  Wisconsin,  in  1867  and  from  the  Col- 
lumbia  Law  School  in  1869.  Having  been  as- 
sociate counsel  for  the  Erie  Railway  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  1875  until  1885, 
he  retired  from  practice  to  write  and  to  study 
early  Shakespearean  editions.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  and  Palisade  Railroad 
Company,  and  of  the  Shakespeare  Press  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Mr.  Morgan  believed  that  be- 
fore the  Shakespearean  folios  were  printed  in 
1623  the  plays  had  been  altered  by  Shakespeare 
and  by  actors  and  managers  to  suit  various 
productions.  To  illustrate  this  theory  he  pub- 
lished the  Bankside  Shakespeare  (1888-1892). 
He  founded  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York 
in  1885,  and  was  its  president  for  forty  years. 
He  arranged  for  the  Poe  cottage  on  tipper  Man- 
hattan to  be  preserved,  and  he  erected  tablets  to 
identify  other  Poe  residences.  He  wrote:  Jfooar- 
onic  Poetry  (1870);  The  Law  of  Literature 
(1874)  ;  Legal  Mamms  (1877) ;  The  Sh&fcmpear- 
ean  Myth  (1880) ;  Shakespeare  in  Fact  and  Crit- 
icism (1884);  A  Study  in  the  Warwickshire 
Dialect  (1884);  Shakespeare's  Pronunciation  as 
from  the  Pwm  in  the  Flam  (1884); 
Commentators  (1885);  Digest® 
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Shakespeareana  (1887);  The  People  and  the 
Railways  (1888);  The  Society  and  the  Fad 
(1890).  Besides  the  Bankside  Shakespeare.,  lie 
was  editor  of  the  following  books:  Addison  on 
Contracts  (1875)  ;  Best  on  the  Principles  of  Evi- 
dence (187G)  ;  Forsyth  on  Trial  by  Jury  (1876)  ; 
The  Bankside  Restoration  Shakespeare  (1905- 
1908)  ;  Genealogical  History  of  the  Family  of 
Morgan  from  A.  I).  605  to  present  times  (1880)  ; 
Mrs.  Shakespeare's  Second  Marriage  (1925); 
and  The  Transference  of  16  non-Quarto  Plays  to 
the  First  Folio  (1925). 

MOBMOUTS.  Bee  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS,  CHURCH 
OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF. 

MOROCCO.  The  largest  of  the  Barbary 
States,  occupying  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
continent  of  Africa;  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  on  the  east  by  Algeria,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Sahara  Desert  and  the  Spanish 
colony  of  Rio  de  Oro.  From  an  administrative 
and  political  point  of  view,  Morocco  is  divided 
into  three  zones:  First  and  most  important,  the 
French  protectorate,  including  approximately  85 
per  cent  of  both  area  and  population.,  with  Fez 
as  the  political  capital  and  Casablanca  as  the 
leading  port  and  commercial  centre;  second,  the 
Spanish  protectorate,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  ex- 
extending  for  about  300  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  along  the  Mediterranean  with  Ceuta, 
Melilla  and  Tetuan  as  the  principal  localities; 
and  third,  the  international  Tangier  2one  ruled 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Paris  con- 
vention of  Dec.  18,  1923,  between  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Spain.  The  latest  estimate  of  the 
total  area  places  it  at  218,525  square  miles,  of 
which  the  area  claimed  by  Spain  for  her  zone 
in  the  north  was  8000  square  miles:  for  her 
southern  zone,  9500  square  miles;  and  for  Ifni 
on  the  west  coast,  800  square  miles.  In  1921, 
the  area  effectively  held  by  the  French  was  esti- 
mated at  92,664  square  miles. 

A  census  of  the  French  zone  taken  in  March, 
1926,  puts  the  population  at  4,016,882  native 
Moslems,  107,552  native  Jews,  and  104,712  for- 
eigners, making  a  total  of  4,229,146.  That  of 
the  Spanish  zone  may  be  put  at  something  under 
1,000,000  and  that  of  the  Tangier  zone  at  about 
80,000.  The  largest  towns  in  the  French  zone 
with  their  populations  according  to  the  census 
of  1926  are  Marrakesh,  149,263;  Casablanca, 
106,608;  and  Fez,  81,172.  In  the  Spanish  zone 
the  largest  town  is  Tetuan  with  a  population 
of  24,000.  The  population  "of  Tangier  is  approxi- 
mately 60,000.  The  chief  languages  are  French, 
Spanish,  Arabic,  and  Berber  dialects.  According 
to  the  latest  available  statistics,  there  were  in 
the  French  zone  199  schools;  in  the  secondary 
schools  there  were  188  teachers  and  2822  pupils; 
in  the  high  schools,  26  teachers  and  417  pupils; 
in  the  primary  schools,  645  teachers  and  23,- 
327  pupils;  in  the  professional  schools,  79 
teachers  and  1029  pupils.  There  are  Moslem 
schools  at  Rabat  and  Fez  and  a  research  insti- 
tute for  the  study  of  the  Arabic  and  Berber  lan- 
guages at  Rabat. 

PRODUCTION.  The  most  important  industry  is 
agriculture.  The  principal  crops  are  cereals, 
especially  wheat  and  barley,  beans  and  chick- 
peas, canary-seed,  cumin  and  coriander,  linseed, 
olives,  grapes  and  other  fruits,  and  especially 
almonds.  Stock  raising  is  an  increasing  industry. 
In  1926  there  were  in  the  French  Zone,  1,932,840 
cattle,  9,248,462  sheep,  3,037,731  goats,  58,911 


pigs,  190,251  horses,  562,835  asses,  and  117,917 
camels.  Although  no  coal  is  found  in  Morocco, 
the  rich  mineral  resources  include  phosphates, 
the  output  of  which  in  1927  was  1,183,469  tons, 
iron  ore,  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  and  petroleum. 
The  phosphate  mines  are  exploited  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  under  its  monoply. 

COMMERCE.  Xo  later  figures  for  commerce  were 
available  than  those  given  in  the  preceding 
YEAR  BOOK,  when,  in  1926,  exports  were  valued 
at  710,555,155  francs  and  imports  at  1,692,268,- 
000  francs. 

FINANCE.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the 
French  Zone  according  to  the  budget  for  1928 
was  631,374,610  francs  and  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure 631,374,081  francs.  The  budget  for  the 
Spanish  Zone  for  the  same  year  provided  reve- 
nues of  55,913,441  pesetas  and  expenditures  of 
59,913,441  pesetas.  In  the  Tangier  Zone  the  rev- 
enue for  1927  was  27,000,000  francs  and  the 
expenditure  22,000,000  francs. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1926,  1723  vessels  of  2,- 
061,302  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  French  Zone 
and  1599  of  1,169,405  tons  entered  the  ports  of 
the  Tangier  Zone.  There  are  approximately  1100 
miles  of  railway  in  Morocco. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  Tangier  Zone  is  permanently 
neutralized  and  demilitarized  and  is  governed  by 
an  international  control  organization.  The  French 
Zone  constitutes  a  protectorate,  under  a  French 
and  native  administration.  The  highest  local  au- 
thority is  the  French  Resident  General.  The 
office  of  Sultan  continues,  but  the  Sultan  is 
obliged  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  French  Resi- 
dent General  in  all  matters.  The  position  of  War 
Minister  is  held  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
French  troops  in  Morocco.  The  Spanish  Zone  is 
virtually  governed  by  the  Spanish  High  Com- 
missioner. Sultan  in  1928,  Sidi  Mohammed,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Moulay  Youssef,  Nov.  18,  1927. 
French  Resident  General,  Theodore  Steeg  (ap- 
pointed Oct.  11,  1925)  ;  Spanish  High  Commis- 
sioner, General  Sanjurjo. 

MOBBOW,  DWIGHT  W.  See  MEXICO  under 
History. 

MOSAIC  DISEASES  IN  PLANTS.  See  BOTANY 
under  Plant  Diseases. 

MOSHEB,  mo'zher,  ELIZA  MABIA.  American 
physician,  died  at  New  York,  October  16.  She 
was  born  at  Poplar  Ridge,  Cayuga  County,  N. 
Y.,  Oct.  2,  1846,  and  after  her  graduation  from 
the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1875,  did  post-graduate  work  at  London 
and  Paris.  Being  at  this  time  one  of  the  few 
women  in  her  profession,  she  was  the  first  to 
receive  the  position  of  resident  physician  at  the 
women's  reformatory  of  Massachusetts.  After 
serving  in  that  capacity,  1877-79,  she  was  made 
superintendent,  in  1881.  Dr.  Mosher  next  acted 
as  associate  professor  of  physiology  and  as  resi- 
dent physician,  at  Vassar  College,  1883-86.  She 
returned  to  the  University  of  Michigan  ten  years 
later,  as  dean  of  women  and  professor  of  hy- 
giene and  home  economics,  resigning  in  1902, 
in  order  to  undertake  private  practice,  in  which 
she  continued  until  her  death.  She  also  lectured 
on  hygiene  at  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  1903— 
06,  and  during  the  World  War  she  worked  with 
the  American  Women's  Hospitals.  She  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Posture  League, 
and  was  honorary  president  of  the  Medical 
Women's  National  Association.  For  nineteen 
years  she  served  on  the  milk  committee  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Kings  County.  She  was  the 
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American  representative  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Medical  Women,  at  Geneva,  in  1923. 
Dr.  Mosher  wrote  numerous  medical  articles 
and  a  popular  book,  Health  and  Happiness 
(1911). 

MOSQUITOES  AND  DISEASE.  See  ENTO 
MOLOOY,  ECONOMIC. 

MOTH-PR  OOEOTG.  See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECO- 
NOMIC. 

MOTHS.  See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

MOTION  PICTURES.  See  MOVING  PIC- 
TURES; PHOTOGRAPHY. 

MOTOR,  BOATING.  See  YACHTING. 

MOTOB    CABS,    BUSSES,   TRUCKS,   ETC.   See 

AUTOMOBILES;  RAILWAYS;  ROADS  AND  PAVE- 
MENTS. 

MOTOB  FUEL.  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE.  An  institu- 
tion for  the  higher  education  of  women  at 
South  Hadley,  Mass.,  founded  in  1837.  The  regis- 
tration for  the  autumn  session  of  1928  was 
1030,  distributed  as  follows:  Graduate  students, 
23;  seniors,  234;  juniors,  207;  sophomores,  271; 
freshmen,  295.  The  faculty,  including  professors, 
associate  professors,  assistant  professors,  in- 
structors, and  chief  administrative  officers, 
numbered  124,  and  there  were  74  assistants, 
readers,  graduate  assisting  fellows,  curators,  and 
secretaries.  New  appointments  for  the  year  1928- 
29  included:  Mrs.  Alice  Browne  Frame,  acting 
dean  of  residence;  Harriet  Kewhall,  executive 
secretary  of  the  board  of  admission  and  assist- 
ant to  the  president;  Grace  M.  Bacon  (re- 
turned from  a  three-year  leave  of  absence),  as- 
sociate professor  of  German ;  Mrs.  Martha  Brown 
Fincke,  assistant  professor  of  music;  and  Helen 
Wolcott,  instructor  in  history  and  literature. 
The  productive  funds  of  the  College  for  1927- 
28  amounted  to  $3,965,681,  and  the  income  to 
$1,203,152.  There  were  104,000  volumes  in  the 
library.  During  the  year  the  College  acquired 
two  small  houses  in  the  village  one  of  which  was 
converted  into  a  residence  for  graduate  students 
and  assistants,  and  the  other  for  freshmen ;  while 
a  building  ( ^Playshop" )  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  English  course  as  a  laboratory  in  the  produc- 
tion of  original  plays,  was  under  construction. 
President,  Mary  Emma  Woolley,  A.M.,  Litt.D., 
L.E.D.,  LL.D. 

MOUNT  VEBNON  MEMORIAL  HIGH- 
WAY. See  ROADS  AND  PAVEMENTS. 

MOVING  PICTURES.  The  talking  pictures, 
introduced  to  the  public  in  1926,  had  established 
their  economic  position  in  the  United  States  in 
1928,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  provision  had 
been  made  for  wiring  1000  motion-picture  the- 
atres. They  stood,  therefore,  a  fertile  field  for 
both  scientists  and  artists,  for  the  new  method 
was  still  as  imperfect  as  were  moving  pictures 
in  the  first  few  years  of  their  existence.  The 
best  sound  productions  of  the  year  were  those 
with  Vitaphone  music  projected  by  discs  syn- 
chronizing with  the  action  of  the  film,  and  with 
only  a  few  words,  as  The  Patriot,  and  the  Fox 
Movietone  news  reels,  in  which  the  sound  was 
recorded  simultaneously  with  the  picture,  and 
was  inseparable  from  it.  The  music,  as  developed, 
had  a  mechanical  tone,  and  was  inferior  to  many 
of  the  larger  moving-picture  orchestras,  but  bet- 
ter than  the  music  usually  provided  by  smaller 
houses.  The  dialogue  was  more  difficult  to  handle 
as  the  mechanism  still  was  imperfect,  while 
players  who  photograph  well  do  not  always 
speak  effectively  and  pleasantly,  Ftirttoermore, 


since  motion-picture  audiences  do  not  sanction 
the  freedom  of  expression  accorded  the  stage,  it 
was  a  delicate  undertaking  to  crystallize  the  im- 
pression on  the  screen  with  spoken  word  without 
either  offending  tradition,  or  resorting  to  laugh- 
able platitudes.  The  first  attempt  with  dialogue 
in  a  feature  picture  was  Tenderloin,  which  was 
followed  on  July  7  by  an  all-talking  picture, 
The  Lights  of  Xew  "York.  Both  were  considered 
by  critics  as  far  from  successful,  but  were  inter- 
esting as  demonstrations  of  what  could  be  done. 
Al  Jolson  in  The  Singing  Fool,  opening  Septem- 
ber 19,  proved  more  successful. 

Although  the  Movietone  and  Vitaphone  were 
the  leading  processes  of  sound  production  in 
1928,  there  were  49  non-synchronous,  and  38 
synchronous  methods,  including  the  Biophone, 
Cinephone,  Phonofilm,  and  Sonora-Bristolphone. 
It  was  settled  on  October  24  that  distributors 
could  sell  discs  of  any  competent  organization 
to  houses  which  had  been  wired  for  the  use  of 
the  Vitaphone  -and  interchangeability  was  se- 
cured among  the  several  disc  systems. 

Sound  pictures  during  the  year  attracted  the 
public,  and  producers  recognized  their  perma- 
nence to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000  alternations  in 
the  buildings  of  Hollywood  by  July  22,  but  the 
"silent  drama"  was  by  no  means  obliterated  in 
1928.  Many  proprietors  of  unwired  houses  went 
on  a  buying  strike,  and  groups  of  musicians, 
about  100,000  of  whom  were  put  out  of  work, 
organized  in  protest  against  mechanical  music. 
Approximately  3000  short  films  of  all  types 
were  released  during  the  year,  and  about  820 
features.  Two  hundred  of  these  were  imported, 
compared  with  75  in  1927.  Germany  led  with 
83  films  and  England  sent  37.  Producers  in  Eu- 
rope did  not  encourage  talking  pictures  because 
the  expense  of  wiring  was  so  great,  and  they  re- 
garded them  as  an  unproven  experiment;  there 
were  only  20  houses  wired  in  England,  and  two 
in  Paris. 

The  film  exports  from  the  United  States 
dropped  to  222,122,586  feet  in  1928,  from  232,- 
104,883  feet  in  1927,  the  10,082,297-foot  decrease 
being  due  to  quota  legislation  in  other  countries 
limiting  the  amount  of  American  imports,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  production  in  such  coun- 
tries. The  English  quota  limiting  American 
productions  remained  in  force  during  the  year, 
and  after  considerable  controversy  the  French 
Government  also  fixed  a  quota  for  American 
films.  In  spite  of  this  general  decrease  in  Ameri- 
can exports,  a  few  countries,  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  Brazil,  and  several  with  less  important 
markets,  used  more  American  films  in  1928  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Latin  America  remained 
the  greatest  quantity  consumer,  and  films  ex- 
ported to  Europe  continued  to  bring  the  greatest 
revenue  to  the  American  industry,  Great  Britain 
alone  paying  $1,440,036  in  1928. 

In  the  raw-film  trade,  the  United  States  in- 
creased its  exports  of  sensitized  but  not  exposed 
film  during  1028  from  49,511,961  feet  in  1927, 
to  75,015,238  feet.  There  was  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  sensitized  film  imports,  261,754,948 
feet  in  1928,  and  278,013,054  in  1927.  Negative 
imports  were  increased,  however,  2,576,085  feet 
entering  the  United  States  in  1028,  and  2,283,- 
473  feet  in  1927.  There  was  a  similar  increase  of 
positive  film  imports,  5,243,457  feet  in  1028, 
compared  with  3,834,343  feet  in  1927.  See 
PHOTOGRAPHY  for  mechanical  and  scientific  de- 
velopments. 
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MOWBBAY,  HKNRY  SJUDONS,  American 
decorative  and  figure  painter,  died  at  Wash- 
ington, Conn.,  January  13.  He  was  born  Aug. 
5,  1858,  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  of  English 
parents,  who  brought  him  to  America  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  and  studied  there  one 
year,  but  abandoned  a  military  career  for  art. 
In  1878  he  went  to  Paris,  where  lie  studied 
under  Bonnat.  He  began  his  work  as  an  illus- 
trator and  a  painter  of  subtly  refined  subjects 
and  portraits,  such  as  4iA  Lady  in  Black"  (Buf- 
falo Academy),  "Idle  Hours"  (National  Gal- 
lery, Washington,  D.  C.),  and  "JLe  Uestin."  In 
later  years  he  confined  himself  to  decorative 
painting,  in  which  he  displayed  artistic  intui- 
tion, restraint,  elegance  of  composition  and 
draftsmanship,  and  warmth  of  tone.  In  the 
adaptations  of  Pinturrichio's  frescoes  in  the 
Borgia  Apartments  of  the  Vatican  which  Mow- 
bray  made  for  the  library  of  the  University 
Club,  New  York,  he  thoroughly  grasped  the 
Italian  master's  style,  and  his  original  lunettes 
are  no  less  admirable  than  the  copied  panels. 
Other  fine  decorations  include  the  frieze,  "De- 
velopment of  Law,"  in  the  Appellate  Court,  New 
York;  mural  paintings  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  Washington,  the  Federal  Court.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  the  library  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
New  Yrork,  and  the  private  residences  of  C.  P. 
Huntington  and  F.  W.  Vanderbilt,  New  York, 
and  Larz  Anderson,  Washington.  He  received 
the  Clark  Prize  of  the  National  Academy  in 
1888,  was  elected  a  National  Academician  in 
1891,  and  received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1901. 
He  was  the  first  director  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy at  Rome,  in  1903.  After  1878  he  made  his 
home  at  New  York  and  at  Washington,  Conn., 
where  he  executed  mural  paintings. 

MOZAMBIQUE.  See  PORTUGUESE  EAST  AF- 
RICA. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVEBNMENT.  About  400 
municipalities,  mostly  in  the  United  States,  had 
adopted  the  city  manager  form  of  government  by 
the  close  of  1928.  Of  these,  10  were  in  Canada  and 
two  were  in  New  Zealand.  In  addition,  a  manager 
for  the  City  of  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State,  was  un- 
der consideration  during  the  year,  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  made  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  government.  A  detailed 
tabulation  of  manager  cities,  including  varia- 
tions from  standard  type,  date  in  effect,  and 
name  and  salary  of  manager,  corrected  to  March 
10f  1928,  was  given  in  Public  Management 
(Lawrence,  Kan.)  for  March,  1928,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  yearly  custom.  The  detailed  list  was 
accompanied  by  a  spot  map  and  by  summaries 
showing  the  number  of  cities  in  which  the  plan 
went  into  effect,  and  by  years  from  1908  on.  The 
same  journal  for  September,  1928,  includes  a 
summary  up  to  September  1  without  details.  The 
latest  summary  indicates  that  deducting  the  11 
cities  that  have  abandoned  the  plan,  there  were 
390  manager  cities  on  Sept.  1,  1928,  of  which  15 
were  in  Canada  and  two  in  New  Zealand. 

in  November,  the  manager  plan  was  adopted 
by  Pall  River,  Mass.,  by  a  popular  vote  of  15,- 
009  for  to  14,345  against.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion of  Fall  River  was  about  125,000.  The  new 
plan  was  to  be  effective  Jan.  1,  1929.  Stimulus 
for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  was  said  to  have 
been  given  by  the  conflagration  in  February, 
1928,  which  destroyed  the  central  part  of  the 


city.  Other  cities  that  adopted  the  manager 
plan  in  November  were  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and 
Lexington,  Covington,  and  Owensboro,  Ky.  There 
were  large  majorities  for  the  plan  in  Lexington 
and  Covington,  and  a  slender  majority  in  Owens- 
boro. Early  in  the  year,  Tampa,  Fla.,  voted  to 
change  back  from  the  manager  to  the  mayor-and- 
council  plan,  while  on  April  24  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
voted  against  giving  up  the  manager  plan  and 
proportional  representation  for  election  of  the 
members  of  the  council,  the  vote  being  about  44,- 
OOU  to  41,000.  Abandonment  of  the  manager 
plan  at  Cleveland  was  also  defeated  in  Novem- 
ber, 1927,  bv  a  majority  of  6400  in  a  total  vote 
of  104,000.  * 

Toledo,  Ohio,  voted  against  adoption  of  a 
council -manager  charter  in  November.  Two  plans 
were  submitted:  (1)  A  small  council  to  be 
chosen  by  proportional  representation,  recom- 
mended by  one  of  the  15  members  of  the  charter 
commission;  defeated  by  about  60,000  to  35,000 
votes.  (2)  For  a  council  of  11  members,  10  chosen 
by  wards  and  one  at  large,  recommended  by  the 
five  other  members  of  the  charter  commission; 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  about  57,000  to  27,000. 

The  Rhode  Island  Legislature  of  1928,  as  did 
that  of  1927,  failed  to  grant  a  council-manager 
charter  to  Newport  in  accordance  with  a  large 
popular  majority  approving  such  a  charter  at 
the  November  election  in  1926  (see  1928  YEAR 
BOOK).  The  voters  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  No- 
vember election,  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
•  State  constitution  authorizing  the  creation  of 
the  Metropolitan  City  of  Pittsburgh  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  entire  area  comprising  Allegheny 
County,  under  "a  federal  system  which  pre- 
serves the  independence  of  the  units  in  local 
matters  but  provides  for  cooperation  in  obtain- 
ing service  of  common  benefit."  One  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  proposal  was  that  if  adopted  it 
would  make  Greater  Pittsburgh  the  fourth  city 
of  the  country.  Work  on  drafting  a  charter  to 
put  the  plan  into  effect  was  in  progress  at  the 
close  of  1928  with  the  expectancy  that  the  charter 
bill  would  be  introduced  in  the  State  Legislature 
the  following  February. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  New  books  of  importance  is- 
sued during  the  year  were:  Griffith,  The  Modern 
Development  of  City  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States-  (London  and 
New  York)  ;  Maxwell,  Contemporary  Municipal 
Government  in  Germany  (Baltimore);  National 
Municipal  League  Committee  on  Municipal 
Programme,  A  Model  City  Charter  (New  York)  ; 
Thompson,  Urbanisation:  Its  Effect  on  Govern- 
ment and  Society  (New  York) ;  White,  The  City 
Manager  (Chicago). 

See  also  CITY  PLANNING,  GARBAGE,  MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP,  ROADS,  SEWERAGE,  WATER  WORKS. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE,  NATIONAL.  An  or- 
ganization to  promote  efficient  and  democratic 
government  in  city,  county,  state,  and  nation; 
founded  in  1894  and  incorporated  in  1923.  It 
has  committees  of  experts  at  work  studying, 
from  practices  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  sound  principles  of  government  methods 
and  government  administration.  These  com- 
mittees submit  reports  which  are  approved  by  the 
League  and  distributed  where  they  will  have  most 
effect.  The  active  committees  in  1928  were  as 
follows:  Committee  on  Government  for  Regional 
Areas;  Committee  on  Municipal  Budget  Law; 
Committee  on  Revising  Model  City  Charter; 
and  Committee  on  Election  Administration.  E,e- 
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cent  publications  included  a  model  municipal 
bond  law;  a  model  system  of  election  registra- 
tion ;  and  a  monograph,  The  Merit  System  in 
Government;. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
League  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October 
16  and  17.  Joint  sessions  held  with  the  Govern- 
mental Research  Association  and  the  National 
Association  of  Civic  Secretaries  had  a  large 
attendance.  Topics  of  discussion  included:  The 
Negro  and  Public  Affairs;  Measurement  Stand- 
ards in  Government;  What  is  the  City  Govern- 
ment's Responsibility  in  Housing?;  Proportional 
Representation  and  Democracy  in  Election;  Sell- 
ing the  Work  of  Government  to  the  Public. 

Among  the  speakers  on  the  programme  of  the 
annual  meeting  were:  Alfred  Bettman,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Robert  T.  Lansdale,  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies,  Montclair,  N,  J. ;  Ralph  Johnson 
Bunche,  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Charles  A.  Beard,  New  Milford,  Conn.;  Clarence 
E.  Ridley,  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search; Max  Hirsch,  Cincinnati;  Lent  D.  Upson, 
Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research;  Wil- 
liam C.  Beyer,  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research;  Louis  Brownlow,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. ; 
S.  J.  Herman,  Michigan  Housing  Association; 
Richard  S.  Childs,  president,  Hational  Municipal 
League;  Arthur  Collins,  Financial  Adviser  to 
Local  Authorities  of  England;  Stephen  B.  Story, 
City  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  officers  of  the 
League  in  1928  were:  Richard  S.  Childs,  presi- 
dent; Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  treasurer;  Russell 
Forbes,  secretary;  G.  R.  Howe,  assistant  secre- 
tary ;  H.  W.  Dodds,  editor  of  National  Municipal 
Review.  Headquarters  are  at  261  Broadway,  New 
York. 

MU3STICIPAL  OWNERSHIP.  On  Dec.  1, 
1928,  the  East  Bay  Municipal  District  took  over 
the  entire  property  of  the  East  Bay  Water 
Company  supplying  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda, 
and  six  other  California  municipalities.  The 
purchase  price  was  about  $34,000,000.  This  covers 
42,000  acres  of  land,  nearly  140  miles  of  water 
pipe,  pumping  and  filtration  plants,  and  reser- 
voirs. The  district  for  several  years  past  had 
been  engaged  in  bringing  in  a  gravity  water  sup- 
ply from  an  impounding  reservoir  through  an 
aqueduct  nearly  100  miles  long.  Early  in  the 
year  the  voters  of  San  Francisco  approved  the 
purchase  by  the  city  of  the  property  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Wrater  Company  for  some  $40,- 
000,000.  Four  previous  votes  on  this  purchase  all 
failed  to  give  the  necessary  legal  majority,  al- 
though there  was  each  time  an  actual  majority 
(see  1927  YEAR  BOOK).  At  the  close  of  1928,  the 
city  was  making  plans  for  a  bond  issue  to  cover 
the  purchase  price,  with,  the  hope  of  taking  over 
the  property  on  February  1.  Like  the  district 
across  the  bay,  San  Francisco  was  constructing 
works  for  a  gravity  water  supply.  The  Hetch 
Hetchy  impounding  reservoir  was  already  com- 
pleted and  also  a  portion  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
aqueduct.  Condemnation  proceedings  were  under 
way  on  behalf  of  the  cities  of  Paterson,  Passaic 
and  Clifton,  N.  J.,  for  the  property  of  the  Pas- 
saic  Consolidated  Water  Company.  When  this  and 
the  San  Francisco  purchases  have  been  completed, 
there  will  remain  in  the  United  States  only  six 
cities  of  more  than  100,000  population  supplied 
by  private  water  companies.  The  city  council  of 
one  of  these,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  decided  in  1$28 
not  to  exercise  its  purchase  option  and  renewed 
its,  contra^  witJt  th§  N<?w,  Haven 


pany  for  another  25  years.  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
Scranton,  and  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  all  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants, 
are  supplied  by  private  companies.  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  voted  not  to  sell  its  gas  works. 

During  the  year,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  completed 
tke  purchase  of  the  waterworks  of  the  Montreal 
Water  and  Power  Company  (see  1927  YEAB 
BOOK). 

MUNKITTBICE:.  See  TALBOT,  HOWARD. 

MUBDEK.  See  CRIME. 

MTTBRAYr  SIR  JOHN.  British  publisher  and 
head  of  the  John  Murray  publishing  house  in 
England,  died  at  Brighton,  November  30.  Born 
at  London,  in  1851,  he  was  graduated  from 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Athens. 
The  publishing  firm  was  established  in  1768,  and 
he  was  the  fourth  John  Murray  at  its  head.  He 
was  president  of  the  Publishers'  Association, 
1898-99.  In  1908  Sir  John  became  high  sheriff  of 
the  County  of  London.  Besides  being  honored  with 
the  Ordre  Royal  du  Saveur,  of  Greece,  and  the 
Ordre  de  la  Couronne,  of  Belgium,  he  was  cre- 
ated Commander  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order 
in  1913,  and  Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal' 
Victorian  Order  in  1926.  He  wrote,  Memoirs  of 
John  Murray  ///,  and  edited,  among  other  books, 
Gibbon's  Autobiography  and  Byron's  Corres- 
pondence (1922). 

MURRAY  RIVER  WOBKS,  AUSTRALIA.  See 
CABALS. 

MUSCLE  SHOAIiS.  See  AGRICULTURAL  LEG- 
ISLATION; FERTILIZERS;  and  UNITED  STATES. 

MUSEUMS,  ART.  See  ART  MUSEUMS. 

MUSIC.  GENERAL  NEWS.  The  outstanding 
event  in  the  world  of  music  was  the  universal 
observance  of  the  centenary  of  Schubert's  death. 
See  SCHUBERT  CENTENARY. 

Ever  since  the  nineties  of  the  last  century, 
when  Richard  Strauss  rose  to  the  dominant  posi- 
tion which  he  has  rightfully  occupied  since  then, 
the  premiere  of  a  new  work  from  his  pen  has 
been  a  musical  event  of  international  impor- 
tance. During  the  year  1928,  musicians  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  gathered  in  Dresden  and  in 
Vienna  to  hear  the  master's  latest  opera,  IHe 
tigyptifwhe  Helena^  and  a  new  choral  work,  Die 
Tageszeiten,  the  latter  written  especially  for  the 
Schubert  celebration.  The  opera  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  at  Dresden,  June  6,  with  Reth- 
berg  and  Taucher  in  the  principal  rdles,  under 
the  direction  of  Fritz  Busch.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  performance  was  well  nigh  flawless 
in  all  details,  and  the  outward  success  over- 
whelming. Critical  opinion,  on  the  whole,  was 
favorable  and  to  the  effect  that  the  composer, 
while  offering  nothing  unexpected  or  startling, 
had  risen  once  more  to  the  heights  of  his  earlier 
symphonic  poems.  The  premiere  itself  was  timed 
so  that  it  opened  the  series  of  festival  per- 
formances, lasting  throughout  the  month  of 
June,  which  were  arranged  to  commemorate  the 
semi -centenary  of  the  opening  of  the  present 
opera  house. 

Inasmuch  as  almost  all  the  operas  of  Strauss 
had  their  premiere  at  Dresden,  it  was  fitting 
that,  besides  five  repetitions  of  IHe  &&ypti$che 
Helena,  the  festival  included  BleUra,  Der  £OM»- 
fccwoJiw,  l>ie  Jfrwt  okn®  $ch®ttem9  and  Inter- 
mezzo. Neither  were  two  former  principal  con- 
ductors of  tb«  institution  forgotten,  Weber 
(1817-26)  and  Wagner  (1843-48),  the  former 
represented  by  Dw  Freis^^hut^  and  tfce  latter  by 
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Der  fliegende  Hollander,  Tannhtiuser,  and  Die 
Meistersinger,  of  which  the  first  two  had  their 
premiere  in  Dresden  (1843,  1845). 

On  June  11,  Vienna  celebrated  the  birthday  of 
Richard  Strauss  by  the  local  premiere  of  Die 
agyptische  Helena,  with  Jeritza  and  Graarud 
as  principals,  under  the  personal  direction  of 
the  composer.  As  a  foregone  conclusion,  enthu- 
siasm ran  riot.  For  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
work,  see  below  the  American  premiere  under 
Opera. 

In  Liibeck,  Karl  Eggert  discovered  the  novel 
on  which  Weber  wrote  his  early  opera,  Peter 
Rchmoll  (Augsburg,  1803),  reconstructed  the 
lost  libretto,  and,  in  March,  brought  out  the  work 
at  the  local  opera  house  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  Siegfried 
Wagner,  the  animal  Bayreuth  Festival  took  place 
from  July  19  to  August  19.  The  repertory  was 
identical  "with  that  -of  the  preceding  year,  three 
complete  cycles  of  the  Ring  de$  Nibelungen,  the 
first  and  second  conducted  by  Franz  von  Hoesslin, 
the  third  by  Siegfried  Wagner,  five  performances 
of  Tristan"  und  Isolde,  under  Karl  Elmendorff, 
atid  five  performances  of  Parsifal,  under  Karl 
Muck.  As  usual,  the  house  was  sold  out  for  every 
performance  and  soloists,  orchestra,  and  chorus 
combined  to  achieve  the  customary  high  level  of 
excellence. 

At  Zoppot,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  five  performances 
of  Parsifal,  attended  by  large  audiences,  were 
given  in  the  open  forest.  The  conductors  were 
Max  von  Schillings  and  Karl  Tutein. 

In  Leipzig,  an  Internationale  Bruckner-Gesell- 
schaft  was  founded,  with  Max  Auer  as  president 
and  Franz  Schalk,  Karl  Muck,  Siegmund  von 
Hausegger,  and  Friedrich  Klose  as  honorary 
presidents. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Moscow  Persin- 
fa-ns,  an  orchestra  without  conductor,  founded  in 
1922,  a  number  of  Leipzig  musicians  banded 
themselves  together  and,  in  May,  presented  an 
all-Beethoven  programme  (Egmont,  Eroica,  Vio- 
lin-concerto) with  Gustav  Havemann  as  soloist. 
Three  weeks  later  the  same  programme  was  re- 
peated in  Berlin.  As  to  the  value  of  the  experi- 
ment critical  opinions  differed  widely  in  both 
cities. 

In  Berlin,  Hermann  Gura  organized  the 
Deutsche  Gastspieloper,  a  complete  operatic  com- 
pany under  the  general  direction  of  Richard  Falk. 
The*  object  was  to  give  a  certain  number  of  per- 
formances of  standard  works  in  every  German 
city  that  did  not  support  its  own  municipal 
theatre. 

Nina  Grieg,  the  widow  of  the  great  Nor- 
wegian master,  presented  to  the  Public  Library 
at  Bergen  the  complete  correspondence  between 
herself  and  liusband,  on  the  condition  that  the 
sealed  packages  containing  the  letters  were  not 
to  be  opened  till  after  her  death. 

After  having  been  completely  remodeled,  the 
famous  Costanzi  Theatre  at  Rome  was  reopened 
on  February  27  with  a  gorgeous  production, 
under  Marinuzzi,  of  Boito's  Nerone,  which  on 
that  occasion  had  its  Roman  premiere.  The 
name  of  the  institution  was  also  changed  to 
Teatro  Reale  dell'Opera.  By  order  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment bought  Carvalhaes'  famous  collection  of 
38,000  opera  librettos  and  presented  it  to  the 
library  of  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome.  In  November, 
Milan*  heard  the  first  complete  performance  of 


Bach's  Mass  in,  B  minor.  This  much-belated 
premiere  was  given  by  the  Berliner  Sing- 
akademic,  under  its  regular  conductor  Georg 
Schumann. 

An  event  unique  in  the  annals  of  opera  is  to 
be  recorded  about  the  Staatsoper  of  Vienna.  At 
the  invitation  of  the  management  of  the  Grand 
Opera,  the  Vienna  company  gave  in  Paris,  in 
May,  a  series  of  guest  performances  of  Die 
Walkiire,  Tristan  und  Isolde,  Rosenkavalier,  and 
Tosca,  creating  a  veritable  furore.  Before  leav- 
ing the  hospitable  French  capital,  each  of  the 
principals  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  and  an  invitation  had  been  extended 
to  repeat  the  visit  in  the  coming  spring.  As 
the  year  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Vienna  company  announced  that 
they  had  accepted  not  only  this  invitation  from 
Paris  but  similar  invitations  from  La  Scala  in 
Milan,  the  Royal  Operas  of  Stockholm  and  of 
Copenhagen,  and  the  Staatsoper  of  Berlin. 

With  the  beginning  of  its  fifth  season  in  the 
autumn,  tke  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  in  Phila- 
delphia, abolished  all  tuition  fees.  Thereafter, 
students  were  to  be  admitted  only  on  the  results 
of  regular  entrance  examinations.  The  increase 
of  the  endowment  fund  to  $12,500,000  by  Mrs. 
Bok  made  free  tuition  possible. 

John  Erskine,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  was  elected  president  of  the  Juillard 
Foundation,  of  New  York.  To  the  numerous 
scholarships  already  established,  fifteen  opera 
scholarships  were  added  to  enable  American 
students  to  gain  practical  experience  in  Ger- 
many. Because  of  the  remarkable  success  of 
Deems  Taylor's  opera,  The  King's  Henchman, 
produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the 
Foundation  awarded  $5000  to  the  composer  to 
enable  him  to  devote  a  greater  part  of  his  time 
to  composition. 

In  New  York  there  was  established  the  Schu- 
bert Memorial,  wliose  object  is  to  secure  for 
talented  young  executants  a  debut  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  A  number  of  well- 
known  patrons  of  music  organized  themselves, 
with  Mrs.  Ernest  Hutcheson  as  chairman,  and 
issued  an  appeal  for  voluntary  contributions 
which  met  with  prompt  and  generous  response. 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  was  elected  president,  with 
an  advisory  board  consisting  of  famous  conduc- 
tors, Boclanzky,  Damrosch,  Kussevitzky,  Mengel- 
berg,  Schilling,  and  Stock,  with  Stokowski  as 
chairman.-  Aspirants  under  30  years  of  age  may 
present  themselves  before  the  board  in  April. 
As  a  minimum  requirement,  they  must  have  a 
repertory  of  four  concertos  (or  arias)  with 
orchestra  and  two  complete  recital  programmes, 
each  occupying  one  hour.  Of  the  applicants,  the 
most  talented  four  will  be  chosen,  two  to  appear 
at  each  of  the  two  annual  concerts  to  be  given 
in  Carnegie  Hall  in  December  and  January. 
For  the  first  of  these  concerts,  which  took  place 
on  December  o,  80  performers  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Willena  Mengelberg,  were  engaged.  The  for- 
tunate debutantes  were  Muriel  Kerr,  pianist,  and  ' 
Sadah  Shuchari,  violinist. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Schubert  Prize  Competition 
sponsored  by  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Company 
(see  YEAB  BOOK,  1927;  also  SCHUBERT  CENTE- 
NARY), there  followed  a  veritable  flood  of  com- 
petitions offering  prizes  from  $100  to  $25,000  for 
all  kinds  of  compositions  from  symphonies  to 
jazz.  The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  of- 
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fered  $25,000  for  a  symphony  by  an  American 
composer  (native-born  or  naturalized),  and  two 
prizes  of  $10,000  and  $5000  for  a  popular  piece 
for  a  jazz  band.  These  latter  were  awarded,  in 
December,  to  Thomas  Griselle,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
for  Two  American  Sketches,  and  to  Rube  Bloom, 
of  Brooklyn,  for  The  Song  of  the  Bayou.  The 
judges  of  the  symphonic  competition,  which 
closes  May  28,  1929,  are  Stokowski,  Ganz,  Stock, 
and  Sam  ar off. 

A  $3000  prize  for  a  symphony  offered  by 
Musical  America  was  awarded  to  Ernest  Bloch 
for  a  work  entitled  America.  The  prize  carried 
with  it  a  guarantee  for  performance  by  seven  of 
the  great  symphony  orchestras  of  the  country, 
the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Los  An- 
geles, and  San  Francisco  orchestras,  each  of 
which  produced  the  work  on  December  20.  The 
judges  were  Stokowski,  Stock,  Kussevitsky, 
Hertz,  and  Damrosch,  and  92  scores  were  sub- 
mitted. 

Two  prizes  of  $6000  and  $4000  for  chamber 
music,  open  to  composers  of  all  nations,  were  of- 
fered by  the  Musical  Fund  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. Six  hundred  and  forty-three  scores  were 
received.  The  judges  were  Mengelberg,  Keiner, 
Stock,  Laciar,  and  Combs.  The  first  prize  was 
evenly  divided  between  Bela  Bartok  (Hungary) 
and  Alfredo  Casella  (Italy),  the  second  between 
H  Waldo  Warner  (England)  and  Carlo  Jachino 
(Italy). 

Besides  these  competitions  just  mentioned, 
there  were  announced  some  two  dozen  or  more  of 
lesser  importance  in  the  United  States  alone. 
Some  years  ago  the  value  of  such  prizes  began 
to  be  seriously  questioned  in  various  quarters, 
because  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  prize- 
winning  scores.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  critics 
seemed  to  have  a  rather  strong  argument  in  their 
favor,  when  they  point  out  that  not  a  single 
one  of  the  world's  great  masterpieces  of  music 
ever  carried  off  a  prize,  and,  conversely,  that, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Mascagni's  Oaval~ 
leria  Rusticana,  no  prize  work  has  so  far  found 
its  way  into  the  standard  operatic  or  concert 
repertory. 

These  considerations  were  very  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  withdrawal  of  the  prizes  given 
formerly  by  the  Berkshire  and  the  North  Shore 
festivals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued 
that,  if  awards  are  withheld  on  the  ground  of 
insufficient  merit,  neither  competitors  nor  public 
are  Inclined  to  accept  such  decisions  as  fair, 
and  that  there  may  spring  up  a  general  feeling 
of  distrust  of  the  good  faith  of  those  offering 
prizes.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  courage 
of  the  jury  rejecting  all  the  21  cantatas  sent  in 
for  the  $1000  prize  announced  by  the  New  York 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  was  to  be  highly 
commended.  The  judges  in  this  case  were  Bo- 
danzky,  Mengelberg,  Goldmark,  Friedberg,  and 
Schelling. 

Professor  Leon  Theremin,  of  Moscow,  who  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  had  created  a  sensation 
in  Europe  by  demonstrating  his  invention  of 
producing  music  from  ether  waves  (see  YEAB 
BOOK  1927),  gave  his  first  public  demonstration 
in  the  United  States  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  on  January  31.  By  moving  his  hands  be- 
fore two  antennae,  each  standing  IB  a  field  of 
electro-magnetic  waves,  he  produced  the  Wast  of 
a  steam  siren,  the  typical  ra^io  howl,  a»d  real 
musical  tones  imitating  the  timbre  m  various 


musical  instruments.  The  inventor  then  played 
Schubert's  Ave  Maria  and  an  e"tude  by  Skria- 
bin,  but  only  the  melody,  without  harmonic  ac- 
companiment. There  could  be  no  question  regard- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  tone  quality,  but  there  were 
frequent  deviations  from  pitch,  *which  latter  de- 
feet,  undoubtedly,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  inven- 
tor's insufficient  skill  as  a  musical  performer. 
From  a  purely  scientific  standpoint,  the  inven- 
tion was  truly  remarkable,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  as  far  as  its  use  as 
a  musical  means  of  expression  is  concerned. 

While  Professor  Theremin  was  giving  demon- 
strations in  the  United  States3  two  French  inven- 
tors, each  independently  of  the  other,  experiment- 
ing in  the  same  field,  exhibited  the  result  of  their 
labors  in  Paris,  in  August.  Neither  inventor 
was  a  scientist  by  profession,  Maurice  Martenot 
being  a  cellist  and  Rene  Bertrand  a  sculptor.  The 
following  is  a  brief  summary  of  a  report  of  the 
demonstration  by  Henri  Premieres,  one  of  the 
foremost  of  French  musicologists.  Both  inven- 
tions employ  a  much  simpler  apparatus  than 
Theremin's  for  the  generation  of  electro -magnetic 
waves.  In  Martenot's  instrument,  the  pitch  is 
controlled  by  a  wire  over  a  graduated  scale,  and 
thus  correct  intonation  is  made  possible  for  less 
skilled  performers.  Being  a  virtuoso  on  the  cello, 
M.  Martenot  was  able  to  give  a  really  artistic 
performance  on  his  new  instrument,  producing 
wonderful  legato  and  staccato  effects,  as  well  as 
executing  with  wonderful  precision  tremolos, 
trills,  and  various  other  embellishments.  The  in- 
strument is  capable  of  yielding  a  great  variety 
of  orchestral  timbres  and  the  tone  quality  is 
always  beautiful. 

Bertrand's  instrument,  known  as  the  Dyna- 
phone,  was  considered  distinctly  inferior  in  the 
quality  of  its  tone,  which  is  always  shrill,  and  in- 
capable of  varying  the  timbre,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  saxophone.  However,  it  possesses  one 
great  advantage.  The  inventor  has  succeeded  in 
eliminating  interference,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
play  several  Dynaphones  simultaneously  in  the 
same  room.  Honegger,  who  was  present  at  the 
demonstration,  was  so  much  impressed,  that  he 
immediately  wrote  a  little  ballet,  Roses  de  Metal, 
for  a  small  Dynaphone  orchestra.  Upon*  its  pro- 
duction at  the  Petit  Scene,  five  weeks  later,  it 
was  remarked  that  eve_n  in  that  short  time  the  in- 
ventor had  succeeded  in  improving  the  tone  qual- 
ity to  some  extent. 

ABTISTS.  On  January  12,  Vladimir  Horowitz 
made  his  American  cUbut  playing  Tchaikovsky's 
piano  concerto  in  B-flat  minor  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  At  the  same  con- 
cert, Sir  Thomas  Beecham  made  his  American 
debut  as  conductor,  and  the  tremendous  ova- 
tion he  received  after  his  first  number  placed 
any  newcomer  in  a  very  difficult  position.  The 
conductor's  great  reputation  had  preceded  him, 
the  pianist  came  unknown  and  unheralded,  yet, 
after  the  first  movement,  Mr.  Horowitz  had  elec- 
trified his  hearers,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
concerto  the  prolonged  applause  of  the  audience 
left  mo  room  for  doubt  that  the  young  Bussian 
had  come  and  conquered.  Of  all  the  newcomers 
of  the  year,  he  scored  the  greatest  success.  His 
subsequent  appearances  in  New  York  and  other 
cities,  whether  with  orchestra  or  in  recital,  were 
repetitions  of  his  initial  triumph.  Although  still 
in  his  early  twenties,  his  interpretaton  is  that 
of  a  master,  combining  brilliance  with  depth. 
His  teclwtc  i®  stupendous,  his  octave  playing 
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reaching  the  limits  of  possible  speed  but  never 
displayed  for  its  own  sake. 

Other  debutants  who  left  a  favorable  impres- 
sion were  Luigi  Franchetti  (March  17),  Rita 
JSTeve  (October  18),  Ruth  Redefer  (October  28), 
Thalia  Cavadias  (November  15),  Vladimir  Droz- 
dov  (November  21)  Maleva  Harvey  and  Muriel 
Kerr  (December  5),  and  Victor  Labunski  (De- 
cember 11).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  comment 
on  the  numerous  concerts  given  by  established 
favorites,  excepting  the  case  of  Rudolf  Ganz, 
whose  return  as  a  concert  pianist,  after  his 
resignation  as  conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  was  greeted  by  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audiences  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country. 

Not  a  whit  behind  the  pianists  in  their  activity 
were  the  violinists.  In  spite  of  many  tempting  of- 
fers the  parents  of  Yehudi  Menuhin  (see  YEAB 
BOOK,  1927),  adhered  to  their  resolution  of  not 
exploiting  their  wonder-child.  After  another  year 
of  serious  study  under  his  teacher,  Louis  Per- 
singer,  the  boy*  was  heard  again  in  San  Fran- 
cisco (December  5)  and  New  York  (December 
27).  and  again  he  held  his  auditors  spell- 
bound. But  this  time  he  had  put  aside  his  three- 
quarter-size  violin  and  played  on  a  magnificent 
Guarnerius,  valued  at  $35,000,  loaned  to  him 
from  the  famous  Wurlitzer  Collection.  On  Novem- 
ber 15,  Mr.  Persinger*  introduced  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  second  of  his  violin-prodigies,  Buggiero 
Rieci,  8  years  old.  According  to  critical  reports, 
the  boy  played  the  Mendelssohn  concerto  with 
wonderful  tone,  dazzling  technic,  incisive  rhythm, 
and,  considering  his  tender  years,  admirable 
imderstanding. 

From  Chicago  came  the  report  that,  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  Giulia  Bustabo,  a  girl  of  10,  created  a 
sensation  at  her  debut  with  the  Civic  Orchestra, 
under  Frederick  Stock,  when  she  played  the 
Wieniawski  concerto  in  FJ  minor.  In  Boston, 
Ruth  Posselt,  a  former  wonder-child,  introduced 
herself  as  a  full-fledged  artist  in  a  superb  rendi- 
tion of  the  Tchaikovsky  violin-concerto  with  the 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Emanuel 
Ondficek.  Other  fine  violinists  who  made  their 
d£but  during  the  year  were  Henri  Temianka 
(January'  23),  Minna  Krokowsky  (February 
17),  Leo  Strokov  (March  2$),  and  Sadah  Shu- 
chari  (December  5). 

On  October  23,  New  York  had  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  renowned  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  soloist  on  the 
double-bass.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Kussevitzky 
played  his  own  concerto  in  A  minor  for  double- 
bass  and  orchestra,  and  was  assisted  in  the  other 
numbers  by  Henri  Casadesus  (vlole  d'amour)  and 
Pierre  Luboschutz  (piano).  New  York  concurred 
in  the  verdict  passed  long  ago  by  European  critics, 
that  Kussevitzky  was  the  greatest  living  master 
of  his  instrument. 

Unusual  attention  was  attracted  by  the  re- 
markable performances  of  two  artists  who  in- 
troduced an  instrument  entirely  unknown  in 
serious  concerts,  the  guitar.  Andres  Segovia,  a 
Spaniard,  scored  an  instantaneous  success  at  his 
de"but  in  New  York  (January  8)  by  his  masterly 
rendition  not  only  of  national  folk  songs  and 
dances  but  also  by  his  arrangements  of  familiar 
pieces  of  the  classic  masters.  His  success  in 
other  cities  was  equally  emphatic.  Still  more 
surprising  was  the  exhibition  given  b^  the  Ital- 
ian, Pasquale  Taraffo  (Kew  York,  December  23), 
who  played  an  instrument  greatly  improved  by 


his  ingenuity.  By  increasing  the  dimensions  of 
the  ordinary  guitar  and  adding  several  strings, 
he  obtained  not  only  a  wider  range,  especially  in 
the  lower  register,  but  also  a  mellower  tone  and 
more  volume.  This  instrument  he  handled  with 
real  virtuosity. 

CHAMBER  Music.  The  third  Washington  Fes- 
tival of  Chamber  Music  was  held  from  April  27 
to  29.  The  first  concert  was  devoted  to  the  world- 
premiere  of  Stravinsky's  Apollo  Musagetes,  a  bal- 
let commissioned  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  It 
was  performed  by  the  string  section  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  directed  by  Hans  Kind- 
ler,  and  proved  a  dull  score  with  plenty  of  rem- 
iniscences from  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and 
Strauss.  The  second  day  introduced  the  cele- 
brated Rose  String  Quartet  of  Vienna  (Arnold 
Rose,  Paul  Fischer,  Anton  Rusitzka,  Anton 
Walter),  which  on  this  occasion  made  its  Amer- 
ican debut  with  Franco  Alfano's  cacophonous, 
disjointed  string  quartet,  after  which  a  string 
quartet  by  John  A.  Carpenter  sounded  almost 
like  a  masterpiece  merely  for  its  avoidance  of 
ultra-modernistic  effects.  At  the  third  concert,  the 
Societe  des  Instruments  Anciens,  of  Paris,  per- 
formed only  compositions  of  the  older  masters. 
The  fourth  concert  brought  forth  a  new  violin- 
sonata,  in  C,  by  Casella,  and  another  work  com- 
missioned for  the  festival,  Pierne's  Sonata  da 
Camera,  neither  work  proving  of  particular 
value.  The  fifth  concert  consisted  exclusively  of 
works  for  chamber  orchestra,  older  masters  be- 
ing represented  by  Muff  at,  Handel,  and  Haydn, 
Then  followed  a  vapid  Spielmusik  by  Hindemith 
and  an  exceedingly  complex  and  enigmatic 
score  by  Respighi,  Trittico  Botticelliano,  sup- 
posedly a  musical  commentary  on  three  of  the 
great  painter's  masterpieces.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  festival,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Coolidge  once 
more  offered  a  $1000  prize  for  a  composition  for 
woodwind  with  horn  or  piano  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  added  a  $500  prize  for  a  suite  for  two 
pianos.  The  first  competition  was  open  to  com- 
posers of  any  nationality,  the  second  only  to 
American  citizens.  Both  works  were  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  festival  of  the  coming  year. 

Although  the  Berkshire  Festival  was  trans- 
ferred in  19214  to  Washington,  Mrs.  Coolidge  de- 
cided to  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
first  Berkshire  Festival  by  a  special  festival 
held  at  South  Mountain  from  September  19  to  21. 
The  organizations  which  took  part  were  the  orig- 
inal Berkshire  String  Quartet  (Hugo  Kortsehak, 
Jacques  Gordon,  Clarence  Evans,  Emeran  Stoe- 
ber),  which  opened  the  first  festival,  the  South 
Mountain  String  Quartet  (William  Kroll,  Karl 
Kraeuter,  Conrad  Held,  Willem  Willeke),  also 
founded  by  Mrs.  Coolidge,  and  the  Elshuco  Trio 
(William  Kroll,  Willem  Willeke,  and  Aurelio 
Grionri),  also  founded  by  Mrs.  Coolidge  and 
named  after  her  [El  ( izabeth )  Shu  ( rtleff )  Co- 
(olidge)]. 

Besides  these  artists,  all  intimately  connected 
with  former  festivals,  there  participated  also 
the  Gordon  String  Quartet  of  Chicago  (Jacques 
Gordon,  Walter  Hancock,  Clarence  Evans,  Rich- 
ard Wagner)  and  the  famous  Roth  Quartet  of 
Budapest  (Feri  Roth,  Jeno  Antal,  Fereac  Mol- 
nar,  Albert  van  Doom),  which  latter  on  this 
occasion  made  its  American  de"but.  Of  the  many 
new  works  presented,  only  one,  Martinu's  Quin- 
tet (with  two  violas),  left  anything  resembling 
a  definite  impression.  A  violin  sonata,  by  G.  S. 
Smith,  and  Sextet  in  F,  by  Max  Reger  were 
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simply  dull,  while  Schtfnberg's  String  Quartet, 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Coolidge,  Malipiero's  Sonata 
a  tre,  and  Salzedo's  suite,  Pentacle,  were  typical 
futuristic  effusions. 

On  January  15,  Maurice  Ravel  made  his  Amer- 
ican debut  as  pianist  in  New  York  at  a  concert 
arranged  by  the  Pro  Musica  Association.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Hart  House  String  Quartet, 
he  gave  a  programme  of  his  own  chamber-music 
compositions  and  proved  himself  an  admirable 
ensemble  player.  As  a  composer,  he  needed  no 
introduction,  for  he  has  long  been  esteemed  also 
in  the  United  States  as  the  most  important 
French  composer  since  Debussy.  His  reception 
on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  his  later  appear- 
ances, was  most  enthusiastic. 

An    unusually    interesting    concert    was    that 

fiven  by  the  Beethoven  Association  of  New  York, 
ebruary  13,  when  the  programme,  under  the 
direction  of  Thaddeus  Rich,  was  executed  on 
valuable  old  Italian  instruments  from  the  col- 
lection of  Rodman  Wanamaker  (see  YEAB  BOOK, 
1920). 

In  Baltimore,  the  new  Peabody  String  Quartet 
(Frank  Gittleson,  Orlando  Apreda,  Bart  Wirtz, 
Herbert  Bangs)  gave  its  initial  concert  on 
January  29.  The  Dubinsky  String  Quartet  (David 
Dubinsky,  Jacob  Simkin,  Samuel  Rosen,  Benja- 
min Gusikov),  all  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  began  its  career  on  January  18. 

The  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music  organized  a  Chicago  branch,  which  gave 
its  first  concert  on  February  8. 

All  lovers  of  chamber  music  were  dismayed 
at  the  unexpected  announcement  that  at  the  end 
of  the  1928-29  season  the  famous  Flonzaley 
Quartet  would  be  disbanded.  Consequently,  every 
concert  of  their  farewell  season  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  tremendous  ovation. 

FESTIVALS.  The  32d  annual  Maine  Festival  at 
Bangor  (May  1-3)  was  the  first  under  the  di- 
rection of  another  conductor  than  Wi|liam  R. 
Chapman,  the  original  founder.  After  the  latter's 
resignation,  in  1927,  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion offered  the  conductorship  to  Adelbert 
Spragtie,  professor  of  music  at  the  University 
of  Maine  and  conductor  of  the  Bangor  Symphony 
Orchestra.  A  new  chorus  of  550  voices  was  re- 
cruited from  15  cities  and  villages  and,  in  order 
to  utilize  the  forces  of  the  music  department  of 
the  university,  the  time  of  the  festival  was 
changed  from  October  to  May.  The  programme  of 
the  first  festival  conducted  by  Mr.  Sprague  also 
marked  a  radical  departure  from  'the  scheme  fol- 
lowed by  his  predecessor.  Instead  of  popular 
programmes  featuring  .famous  artists,  this  year's 
festival  presented  really  great  works,  Brahms* 
Schicksalslied  and  Second  Symphony,  Franek's 
Psalm  150,  and  excerpts  from  the  later  works 
of  Wagner. 

The  22d  Bach  Festival  at  Bethlehem  (May  11, 
12),  under  Dr.  John  F.  Wolle,  brought  as  a  nov- 
elty Bach's  Concerto  for  two  pianos,  in  C, 
played  by  Ruth  Becker  and  Earle  Laros.  The 
second  day,  as,  customary,  was  devoted  to  the 
Mass  in  B  minor. 

The  4th  annual  Wegtchester  Country  Festival 
at  White  Plains  {May  17-19),  under  Albert 
Stoessel,  offered  Mendelssohn's  Mijah,  sting  by 
a  chorus  of  2000  voices*  as  the  principal  nranber. 

The  8th  annual  Harrisburg  Festival  (May 
14r~17),  under  WardTSteyems,  marked  a  mile- 
stone in  tiie  history  of  tine,  orgaimsation,  when, 
for  tiie  first  time  it  had  the  cooperation  of  a 


full  symphony  orchestra.  At  the  first  concert, 
devoted  exclusively  to  Mozart,  the  master's  Mass 
in  C  minor  had  its  American  premiere.  At  the 
second  concert,  Henry  Hadley  conducted  the 
world-premiere  of  his  Mirtil  in  Arcadia,  which 
had  won  the  Philadelphia  Sesquicentennial 
Prize.  At  the  last  concert,  Saint-Saens'  Samson 
and  Dalilah  was  given  in  concert-form. 

The  35th  annual  Ann  Arbor  Festival  (May 
15-19),  under  Earl  V.  Moore,  assisted  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  began  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  magnificent  new  organ  in 
the  Hill  Auditorium.  Palmer  Christian^  the 
university  organist,  performed  Delaraarter's 
First  Concerto  for  Organ  and  Orchestra,  the 
composer  conducting  the  orchestra.  The  other  im- 
portant works  were  Piern£*s  St.  Francis  of  As- 
ftisi  and  Verdi's  Aida  in  concert  form. 

The  20th  annual  North  Shore  Festival,  at 
Evanston  (May  24-6),  under  Peter  Lutkin,  at- 
tracted a  smaller  audience  than  the  festival  of 
the  preceding  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Verdi's  great  Requiem  was  the  principal  work. 

At  the  28th  festival  of  the  Northwestern 
Sangerbund,  held  in  Milwaukee  (June  14-16), 
William  Boeppler  conducted  a  male  chorus  of 
1000  voices,  and  Otto  Singenberger,  a  children's 
chorus  of  3000. 

The  69th  annual  Worcester  Festival  took 
place  under  the  direction  of  Albert  Stoessel  (Oc- 
tober 3-5).  The  high  points  were  PurcelFs  Dido 
and  JBneas  and  Saint-Saens'  Samson  and 
Delilah,  while  a  novelty  by  Harold  F.  Darke,  a 
motet,  King  out,  Ye  Crystal'  Spheres,  made  little 
impression. 

ORCHESTRAS.  Shortly  after  the  resignation  of 
Walter  Damrosch,  as  permanent  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  came  the  unex- 
pected announcement  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
famous  organization,  which  was  just  completing 
its  fiftieth  season.  The  last  concert  took  place  on 
April  1,  under  the  direction  of  Fernandez  Arbos. 
The  final  number,  conducted  by  Damrosch,  was 
the  Adagio  from  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 
The  last  concerts  from  January  to  April  were 
directed  by  Fritz  Busch,  Oscar  Fried,  and  Fer- 
nandez Arbos,  the  latter  making  his  American 
de*but  on  March  22.  On  February  10,  Damrosch, 
as  guest,  conducted  a  special  concert  under  rather 
unusual  circumstances.  As  the  orchestra  was 
then  actually  completing  the  fiftieth  season  of 
its  activity,  it  seemed  natural  to  observe  the 
semi-centenary,  but,  unfortunately,  on  the  exact 
date  (the  first  concert  was  given  HovemJber  9, 
1878),  the  orchestra  would  have  ceased  to  exist. 
The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  its  founder,  Dr. 
Leopold  Damrosch  (Feb.  15,  1885),  suggested  the 
idea  of  making  the  concert  a  joint  semi- 
centennial and  memorial  occasion.  A  new  diffi- 
culty arose,  when  it  was  found  that  no  suitable 
hall  was  available  for  that  particular  day,  and 
thus,  of  necessity,  February  10  was  chosen.  The  - 
programme  consisted  of  Dr.  L.  Damrosch's  Fes- 
tival Overture  and  selections  from  Ms  cantata 
Snlamith  and  Beethoven's  Fifth  Bympfoony,  the 
latter  having  been  performed  at  the  society's  first 
concert. 

In  May,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  New  York  PMliiarmonic  Society 
and  the  Symphony  Society,  the  amalgamation  of 
the  two  famous  organizations  was  ratified,  the 
new  body  to  lie  known  aa  the  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  OrcJieatra.  Harry  Harkness  Flagler 
was  chosen  president  and  Clarence.  H.  Mackay 
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chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  which  was 
increased  to  28  members  by  tlie  election  of  six 
directors  of  the  Symphony  Society.  The  orches- 
tra itself  was  increased  but  slightly  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  players  from  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra,, no  changes  being  made  at  the  first  desks. 

The  1928  concert  season  was  lengthened  from 
23  to  28  weeks,  out-of-town  engagements  were 
reduced  considerably,  and  the  two  pension  funds 
were  consolidated.  Two  regular  conductors  were 
appointed,  Willem  Mengelberg,  in  charge  of  the 
first  half,  and  Arturo  Toscanini,  in  charge  of  the 
second  half  of  the  season,  and  the  policy  of  in- 
viting distinguished  guest-conductors  was  re- 
tained. The  last  season  of  the  old  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  (the  eighty-sixth)  was  directed  by 
William  Mengelberg  (January  1-8).  Sir  Thomas 
Beeeham  (January  12-15),  Bernardino  Molinari 
(January  17-22),  and  Arturo  Toscanini  (Jan- 
uary 26-April  1 ) . 

Comment  on  the  familiar  art  of  Mengel- 
berg and  Toscanini  is  quite  superfiuoxis.  Both 
newcomers  aroused  tremendous  enthusiasm.  The 
new  Philharmonic-Symphony  began  its  fall  sea- 
son on  October  4,  under  Mengelberg,  while  Dam- 
rosch  was  guest-conductor  in  November  and  De- 
ceinber.  The  season  brought  forth  an  unusual 
number  of  novelties,  the  poor  quality  of  which 
caused  much  unfavorable  comment. 

It  seems  to  have  become  a  regular  policy  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  invite  every 
season  two  guest-conductors.  This  year  the 
guests  were  Maurice  Ravel,  who  made  his  Ameri- 
can de"but  as  conductor  in  a  programme  of  his 
own  works  on  January  12,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Beeeham,  who  directed  the  concerts  of  January 
19  and  20.  Both  made  a  deep  impression.  All  the 
other  concerts  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
regular  conductor,  Sergei  Kussevitzky,  who  con- 
tinued his  practice  of  the  preceding  year  of 
dividing  his  programmes  evenly  between  works 
of  the  masters  and  the  futurists. 

After  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  Leopold 
Stokowski  resumed  the  conductorship  of  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall. 
During  Ms  absence,  the  concerts  were  directed 
by  Fritz  Reiner,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Pierre 
Monteux,  and  Willem  Mengelberg. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Rudolf  Ganz,  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  continued  the  policy 
•of  engaging  guest-conductors.  The  concerts  of  the 
year  were  directed  by  Bernardino  Molinari,  Carl 
Sehuricht,  Ethel  Leginska,  and  Emil  Oberhoffer. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Nikolai  Sokolov,  conductor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  L.  Severance  donated  to  the  directors 
a  million  dollars  on  condition  that  another  mil- 
lion and  a  half  be  raised  by  popular  subscription. 
It  was  believed  that  this  sum  would  suffice  to 
erect  a  fine  hall  and  establish  a  permanent  en- 
dowment fund  for  defraying  the  annual  deficit. 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  of  Boston, 
began  its  fall  season  under  its  new  permanent 
conductor,  Theophil  Wendt,  who  made  his 
American  de*but  on  November  3. 

In  spite  of  the  protests  and  vigorous  opposi- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  Association,  the  Pittsburgh 
Orchestral  Association  gave  four  symphony  con- 
certs (February  26,  April  22,  December  7,  8). 
At  the  first  two  concerts,  Richard  Hagemann  and 
Eugene  Goossens,  respectively,  directed  a  hetero- 
geneous body  of  instrumentalists  assembled  for 
the  occasion,  while  for  the  last  concerts  the 


Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Nikolai 
Sokolov,  was  engaged. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  its  first  season 
of  seven  concerts,  the  Beethoven  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, of  New  York,  Georges  Zaslawsky,  con- 
ductor, issued  the  prospectus  of  its  second  season, 
announcing  an  imposing  array  of  famous  solo- 
ists, two  distinguished  guest-conductors,  and 
more  than  100  concerts  to  be  given  in  New  York 
and  on  tour.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  am- 
bitious scheme  collapsed  after  only  one  concert 
had  been  given  in  New  York  (October  11). 

In  Chicago  a  new  organization,  the  Skalski 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Andre"  Skalski,  made 
its  de*but*on  November  21,  creating  a  very  favor- 
able impression. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  majority  of  the  players 
formed  the  American  Symphonic  Ensemble,  with 
Paul  Stassevitch  as  concertmaster,  to  prove  that 
regular  symphony  concerts  can  be  given  without 
a  conductor.  For  the  first  season  they  announced 
three  concerts,  the  first  of  which  took  place  on  No- 
vember 3  with  a  Beethoven  programme  (Eroica 
and  Violin  concerto,  Max  Rosen,  soloist).  The 
results,  remarkable  under  the  circumstances, 
were  not  such  as  to  create  a  general  demand  for 
the  abolition  of  the  conductor.  While  the  tonal 
balance  was  surprisingly  good,  the  attack  lacked 
precision,  ritardandos  and  accelerandos  showed 
uncertainty,  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  tempo 
established  at  the  beginning  of  each  movement 
produced  a  certain  monotony.  These  shortcom- 
ings were  less  evident  in  the  concerto,  because 
here  the  soloist,  to  a  certain  extent,  took  the 
place  of  the  conductor.  However,  the  experiment 
will  be  watched  with  interest,  especially  when 
less  familiar  or  new  works  are  performed. 

NOVELTIES.  The  following  list  includes  the 
more  important  novelties  heard  during  the  year : 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Kussevitzky : 
I.  Stravinsky,  CEdipus  Rex,  a  two-act  opera- 
oratorio  without  scenery  or  action,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Matzenauer, 
Hackett,  and  Gange  (February  24) ;  Walton, 
Sinfonia  concertante  (March  18)  ;  Lopatnikov, 
Scherzo  (April  27) ;  Z.  Kodaly,  Suite  from  Hary 
Janos  (October  12);  J.  Ibert,  Feerique  (Octo- 
ber 26)  ;  E.  Bloch,  America,  an  Epic  Rhapsody 
(December,  20). — New  York  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, under  Toscanini:  M.  Ravel,  Daphne  et 
Chlois,  Suite  No.  2  (February  16);  I.  Pizzetti, 
La  pisanetta  t  (March  4);  F.  Busoni,  Rondo 
Arlequinesque  (March  15)  ;  under  Mengelberg: 
B.  Wagenaar,  Symphony  No.  1  (October  7)  ;  E. 
Whithorne,  Fata  Morgana,  symphonic  poem 
(October  11) ;  G.  F.  Handel,  Suite  from  Alcina 
(October  11);  S.  Bucharoff,  Two  Tone  Poems 
(November  1);  G.  Cassado,  Rapsodia  Catalonia 
( November  11);  K.  Atterberg,  Symphony  No.  6, 
in  C  (November  21);  0.  Respighi,  Toccata  for 
piano  and  orchestra  (the  composer  at  the  piano, 
November  28) ;  A.  Tansman,  La  Nuit  Kurde, 
suite  (December  27) ;  R.  Strauss,  Die  Tageszeiten 
for  male  chorus  and  orchestra  (December  27)  ; 
under  Beeeham:  G.  F.  Handel,  Overture  to  Teseo, 
Musette  from  Pastor  Fido  and  Bourre*e  from 
Rodrigo  (January  12) ;  under  Damrosch:  G. 
Gershwin,  An  American  in  Paris  (December  13)  ; 
E.  Bloeh,  America,  an  Epic  Rhapsody  (Decem- 
ber 20). 

New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Dam- 
rosch: G.  Hoist,  Egdon  Heath,  symphonic  poem 
(February  12). — Beethoven  Symphony  Orches- 
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tra,  under  Zaslawsky:  P.  James,  Overture  to  a 
Comedy  (January  13) ;  E.  Berckman,  Au  lord 
de  I'etoile  matutin  (February  17) ;  G.  Liebling, 
Introduction  to  the  opera  The  Children  of 
Truth  (March  9);  H.  Johnson,  Hindu  Sketches 
(April  13). — San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  Hertz:  F.  Warnke,  A  New  Symphony  in 
an  Older  Style  (March  2)  ;  E.  Bloch,  America,  an 
Epic  Rhapsody  (December  20). — Philadelphia 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Monteux:  W.  Pijper, 
Symphony  (February  17)  ;  under  Stokowski: 
A.  Koussel,  Concert  pour  petit  orchestre  (Octo- 
ber 5)  ;  L.  Ivnipper,  Legend  of  a  Plaster  God 
(October  12) ;  Szostakowicz,  Symphony,  op.  10 
(October  12)  ;  A.  Roussel,  Concerto  for  piano 
and  orchestra  (Lucie  Caffaret  at  the  piano, 
November  16)  ;  under  Gabrilowitsch :  E.  Bloch, 
America,  an  Epic  Rhapsody  (December  20)  ;  E. 
Korngold,  Suite  from  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
(December  21). — Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  Stock:  A.  Noelte,  Suite  for  Strings  and 
Kettle  drums  (March  23)  ;  M.  La  Violette, 
Penetrella,  tone  poem  for  strings  (November 
30)  ;  E.  Bloch,  America,  an  Epic  Rhapsody 
(December  20). — Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  Sokolov:  F.  Schubert,  Symphony  in  E 
(November  22). — Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  Krueger:  E.  Potjes,  Intermezzo  from  the 
opera,  Le  C  off  ret  de  Salome  (January  31). 

OPEBA.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York,  197  performances  were  given  from  a 
repertory  of  52  operas  by  30  composers.  Accord- 
ing to  nationality,  these  were  divided  as  follows: 
Italian,  23  works  by  12  composers  totaled  97 
performances;  German,  15  works  by  six  com- 
posers totaled  51  performances;  French,  10 
works  by  eight  composers  totaled  32  perform- 
ances; Kussian,  two  works  by  two  composers 
had  eight  performances  (in  French) ;  one  Bo- 
hemian opera  was  given  twice  (in  German)  and 
one  American  opera  five  times.  Wagner,  repre- 
sented by  nine  works,  stood  first  with  34  per- 
formances. Next  came  Puccini  with  33  perform- 
ances of  seven  works,  while  Verdi  fell  behind 
with  only  21  performances  of  six  works. 

The  first  novelty  was  Alfano's  Madonna  Im- 
peria  (February  8),  under  Serafin,  with  Mueller, 
Wolfe,  and  Jagel  in  the  principal  r61es.  The  dull, 
colorless  score,  devoid  of  characterization  and 
climaxes,  left  the  audience  apathetic.  A  real 
success  was  Puccini's  La  Rondine  (March  10), 
under  Bellezza,  with  Bori,  Fleischer,  Gigli,  To- 
katyan,  and  Ludikar.  The  natural,  spontaneous 
melodies,  heightened  by  masterly  instrumenta- 
tion, made  an  immediate  appeal.  Less  fortunate 
was  the  choice  of  Respighi's  Campana  J3ommers& 
(November  24),  under  Serafin,  with  Rethberg, 
Guilford,  Marinelli,  and  De  Luca.  The  text,  fol- 
lowing closely  Hauptmann's  play,  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  musical  treatment,  whieh  the 
composer  failed  to  utilize.  The  music  does  not 
differentiate  the  human  and  the  fairy  elements. 
The  orchestra,  instead  of  interpreting,  merely 
supports  the  voice.  The  melodies,  often  pleasing, 
lack  distinction.  There  are  frequent  suggestions 
of  Puccini  and  Strauss. 

The  novelty  most  eagerly  awaited,  because  of 
the  fame  of  the  composer,  was  Kichard  Strauss* 
Die  agyptische  Selena  (November  6),  produced 
on  a  lavish  scale,  under  Bodanzky,  with  Jeritza* 
Fleischer,  Telva,  Laubenthal,  and  Whitehall.  For 
more  than  three  decades  every  Straues  prem- 
iere has  been  a  brilliant  outw&rcl  success  and 
this,  his  ninth  opera,  was  no  exception.  Sov- 


ereign craftsmanship,  an  unfailing  instinct  for 
dramatic  characterization,  and  the  magical 
splendor  of  the  orchestration  naturally  carry 
away  the  superficial  listener.  However,  a  closer 
examination  of  the  score  discloses  the  fact  that 
these  admirable  qualities  cannot  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  real  inventive  power,  spontaneity  and 
genuine  inspiration.  The  fundamental  defect,  one 
that  foredooms  the  work  to  failure,  is  the  ab- 
surd and  unintelligible  text  by  Hugo  von  Hoff- 
mansthal.  In  spite  of  this  handicap,  Strauss  has 
succeeded  in  writing  passages  of  haunting  beauty, 
but  these  invariably  are  reminiscent  of  the  com- 
poser's own  symphonic  masterpieces  of  his 
earlier  years. 

Of  the  new  artists,  a  German  soprano,  Gertrude 
Kappel,  received  a  veritable  and  well-merited 
ovation  on  the  occasion  of  her  debut  as  Isolde 
(Tristan  und  Isolde,  January  16).  The  other 
singers,  all  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  company, 
were  Grace  Moore  (as  Mimi  in  La  Bohdme,  Feb- 
ruary 7),  Grace  Devine  (as  the  Musician  in 
Manon  Lescaut,  November  1),  Aida  Doninelli 
(as  Priestess  in  Aida,  November  2),  Jane  Car- 
roll (as  Da-ud  in  Die  agyptische  Helena,  Novem- 
ber 6),  Clara  Jacobo  (as  Leonora  in  Trovatore, 
November  8),  Pearl  Besuner  (as  Siebel  in  Faust, 
December  1). 

The  Chicago  Civic  Opera  gave  in  its  home 
town  95  performances  of  39  operas  by  27  com- 
posers. According  to  nationality,  these  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Italian,  *19  works  by  10 
composers  totaled  45  performances;  French,  10 
works  by  nine  composers  totaled  29  perform- 
ances; German,  eight  works  by  six  composers 
totaled  16  performances.  Russia  and  America 
were  represented  each  by  one  work.  In  the  open- 
ing opera  of  the  season,  Carmen  (October  31) 
three  new  singers  made  their  de"but»  Maria  Ols- 
zewska  in  the  title-role,  Alice  Mock  as  Micaela 
and  Ada  Paggi  as  Mercedes.  The  other  debutantes 
were  Marian  Claire  (as  Mimi  in  La  Boh&me, 
November  !•),  Eva  Turner  (as  Aida,  November 
3) ,  Hilda  Burke  (as  Aida,  November  10)  and  Coe 
Glade  as  Amneris  on  the  same  night,  Margherita 
Salvi  (as  Rosina  in  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia, 
December  6),  Frieda  Leider  (as  Brunnhilde  in 
Die  Walfaure,  December  8).  Of  these,  the  latter 
recognized  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  younger  generation  of  Wagner  interpreterst 
aroused  boundless  enthusiasm  and  thus  created 
a  general  demand  for  the  inclusion  of  more  of 
the  master's  works  in  the  repertory.  The  season 
resulted  in  a  heavy  deficit  of  $450,000  which 
swallowed  up  90  per  cent  of  the  guarantee  fund. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  company  acquired  a  new  site 
for  a  permanent  opera  house  and  construction 
was  begun  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  No  novel- 
ties were  produced* 

From  modest  beginnings,  the  Philadelphia 
Civic  Opera  Company  advanced  step  by  step  to 
more  ambitious  '  undertakings,  reaching  their 
culmination  with  a  splendid  production  of  Die 
WalMtre  (February  23),  under  Alexander 
Snaallens  with  Florence  Austral  singing  Brunn- 
hilde  as  guest.  On  November  1,  they  gave  the 
American  premiere  of  Richard  Strauss*  Ariadne 
auf  Waseo^ 

The  outstanding  productions  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Grand  Oj>era  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
were  tibe  American  premiere  of  Mussorgsky's 
Clum<mt®hvm  (April  18)  and  a  revival  of  Rubin- 
stein's Der  D&m&n  (November  7),  both  tinder 
Fafela®  Sevitzky* 
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Another  American  premiere  was  Vaughaa  Wil- 
liams' Hugh  the  Drover  (February  21)  by  the 
Washington  Katlonal  Opera  Company.  More  im- 
portant was  the  celebration  of  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  its  foundation  by  a  two  weeks'  op- 
eratic *  festival  (in  February),  the  outstanding 
features  of  which  were  the  productions  of  Tristan 
und  Isolde  and  Die  Walkiire,  under  Ernst  Knoch, 
with  Gadski,  Alsen,  and  Knote  as  guests. 

During  the  summer  season  at  Ravinia  Park, 
Chicago,  72  performances  were  given  from  a 
repertory  of  28  operas,  among  them  two  local 
premieres,  Rabaud's  Marouf  (August  1)  and 
Ravel's  UHeure  espagnol  (August  17).  A  new 
feature  was  the  introduction  of  Sunday  after- 
noon symphony  concerts  by  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  under  Eric  Delamarter. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  enjoyed  a  short 
season  of  grand  opera  (September  15-October 
]  5 ) ,  under  the  direction  of  Gaetano  Merola,  with 
a  company  of  principals  from  the  Metropolitan 
and  Chicago  companies, 

At  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  Pro- 
fessor Werner  Josten,  with  artists  recruited  from 
the  faculty  and  students  of  the  college,  gave  the 
American  premieres  of  Monteverdi's  Combatti- 
mento  di  Tancredi  e  Clorinda  and  Handel's  Xer- 
xes (May  12). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. — REFERENCES:  A.  de  Angelis, 
L9  Italia  musicale  d'oggi :  Dissionario  dei  musicisti 
( Rome ) ,  third  edition,  revised  and  brought  down 
to  date  and  errors  of  former  editions  corrected. 
E.  Refardt,  Historisch-'biographisches  Musiker- 
IcmJcon  der  Schweis;  (Leipzig). 

BIOGBA.PHY.  C.  S.  Terry,  Bach:  A  Biography 
(Oxford),  scholarly,  appreciatively  critical  and 
authoritative.  W.  Fischer,  Beethoven  als  Mensch 
(Ratisbon),  a  sane  account  of  the  master  as  a 
real  human  being.  A.  Gollerich,  Anton  Bruckner, 
vol.  ii»  completed,  by  Max  Auer  (Ratisbon),  very 
detailed,  accurate  as  to  facts,  but  panegyrical, 
W.  Ponder,  Clara  Butt:  Her  Life  Story  (Lon- 
don), a  personal  tribute  rather  than  a  strict 
biography.  F.  Howes,  William  Byrd  (London), 
the  first  exhaustive  biography,  with  a  full  ac- 
count of  musical  conditions  of  the  period.  D. 
Caruso  and  T.  Goddard,  Wings  of  Song:  The 
Story  of  Caruso  (New  York),  an  interesting 
record  of  the  man  in  his  home  and  among  his 
friends,  R.  H.  Hull,  Delius  (London),  a  brief 
sketch.  I.  Goldberg,  The  Btory  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  (New  York),  a  popular  account  of  their 
life  and  work.  A.  F.  Sterner,  Friedrioh  Hegar: 
Sein  Leben  und  sein  "Wirken  (Zurich),  the 
first  detailed  biography.  N.  Rimski-Korsakov, 
Chronik  meines  Lebens,  translated  by  0.  von 
Riesemann  (Stuttgart),  a  valuable  contribution 
to  an  important  period  of  Russian  musical  his- 
tory. G.  Radiciotti,  Qiocuthino  Rossin&j  vols. 
ii  and  iii  (Tivoli)  cover  the  years  1 823-63 »  the 
result  of  original  research,  supersedes  all  previ- 
ous biographies.  N.  Flower,  Fran®  Rchubert:  The 
M<m  and  His  Circle  (New  York),  rather  tin- 
critical,  but  valuable  for  an  exhaustive  bibli- 
ography. K.  Kobald,  Franz  Schubert  und  seine 
Zeit  (Vienna),  contains  numerous  letters  and 
gives  a  vivid  sketch  of  musical  Vienna  of  that 
period.  C.  Whitaker- Wilson,  Franz  Schubert: 
Man  and  Composer  (New  York),  a  popular  and 
interesting  presentation.  V.  Baseh,  La  Vie 
douloureuse  de  Schumann  (Paris),  written  from 
the  viewpoint  of,  a  pessimist,  M.  Lawton, 
Sehumann-Heink,  The  Last  of  the  Titans  (New- 
York),  uncritical,  but  full  of  toman  interest. 


J.  Wolgast,  Karl  Btraube:  Eine  'Wiirdigung 
seiner  Musikerpersonlichkeit  (Leipzig),  a  worthy 
tribute  to  a  great  artist. 

HISTORY.  E.  J.  Bent,  Foundations  of  English 
Opera  (London),  a  valuable  study  of  the  period 
1650-1700,  concluding  with  the  works  of  Pur- 
cell.  G.  T.  Edwards,  Music  and  Musicians  of 
Maine  (Portland),  only  of  local  interest.  N.  F. 
Findeisen,  The  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Music 
in  Russia,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End 
of  the  JSth  Century  (Moscow  and  London, 
vol.  i),  in  Russian  and  English,  treats  of  the 
music  of  the  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  Volga 
Bulgars,  and  folk  *songs  of  the  heathen  Slavs. 
The  work,  by  far  the  most  important  history  of 
Russian  music,  is  the  result  of  40  years  of  un- 
ceasing, painstaking  research  on  the  part  of 
Russia's  foremost  musicologist.  To  appear  in 
seven  volumes.  C.  Gray,  The  History  of  Music 
(London),  stresses  the  influence  of  music  in  the 
development  of  civilization,  but  advances  star- 
tling, generally  disparaging,  estimates  of  great 
masters.  J.  Jeannin,  Rythm  gregorien  (Lyons), 
a  scholarly,  but  not  convincing,  attack  upon  the 
researches  of  Dom  Mocquereau.  G.  R.  Hayes} 
Musical  Instruments  .and  their  Music  (1500- 
1750,  Oxford),  L.  de  Laurencie,  Les  Luthfetes 
(Paris).  A  Lorenz,  Abendlandische  Musik- 
geschiclitc  im  Rhythmus  der  Generationen 
(Berlin),  conceives  the  development  of  music  as 
influenced  by  alternating  periods  of  polyphony 
and  homophony.  A.  Machabey,  Histoire  et  Evolu- 
tion des  Formules  musicales  du  ler  au  15me 
siecle  de  Vere  chretienne  (Paris),  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  major  mode  originated  and  was 
developed  in  France  before  1450.  S.  Mackinlay, 
Origin  and  Development  of  Light  Opera  (Phila- 
delphia), a  history  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  day.  M.  Pincherle,  Feuillets  d'his- 
toire  du-  Violon  (Paris),  a  valuable  collection 
of  essays  on  great  violinists.  V.  Riesemann, 
Geschichte  der  russischen  Husik  (Leipzig),  an 
amplification  rather  than  a  translation  of  L. 
Sabanieiev's  work.  V.  Uspensky  and  V.  Belaiev. 
Turcoman  Music  (Moscow),  a  collection  of  115 
pieces,  with  historical  notes  and  technical 
analysis,  very  important  as  a  pioneer  work  in  an 
entirely  unknown  field  of  music.  R.  Van  Aerde, 
Les  ancetres  flamands  de  Beethoven  (Malines), 
establishes  on  the  strength  of  authentic  docu- 
ments that  the  composer's  grandfather  was  a 
native  of  Malines. 

CBITICISM,  ^ESTHETICS.  W.  Bar  das,  Zur  Psy- 
chologic der  Klaviertechnik  (Berlin).  E.  Blom, 
The  Limitations  of  Music  (London),  attempts  to 
establish  fixed  boundaries,  beyond  which  music, 
as  an  art,  cannot  go.  R.  Capell,  Schubert's  Bongs 
(London),  excellent  analyses  of  the  individual 
songs,  with  much  valuable  information  re- 
garding the  minor  poets  of  the  texts.  A.  Gceuroy, 
Panorama  de  la  musique  contemporaine  ( Paris ) , 
observations  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  admirer 
of  modernistic  tendencies.  T.  F.  Dunhill,  Sulli- 
van's Comic  Operas:  A  Critical  Appreciation 
(London),  a  sympathetic  study.  K.  G.  Fellerer, 
Die  Deklamationsrhythmik  in  der  voTcalen  Poly- 
phonie  des  16  Jahrhunderts  (Diisseldorf),  a 
study  of  the  relations  between  word  stress  and 
musical  accent.  R.  Imhofer,  Grundriss  der 
musikalischen  JLsthetik  (Leipzig),  an  exposi- 
tion of  recognized  fundamental  principles.  H. 
John,  Goethe  und  die  Mnsik  (Langensalza), 
based  on  the  poet's  correspondence  with  Zelter. 
R»  Josz,  JBssai  d*une  th&orie  de  devolution  de  l*art 
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musical  (Paris),  J.  Redfield,  Muaic:  A  Science 
and  an  Art  (New  York),  an  investigation  of  the 
physical  basis  of  scales  and  musical  instruments 
leading  to  revolutionary,  and  rather  startling,  con- 
clusions. M.  Schoen,  The  Beautiful  in  Music  (Lon- 
don), a  brief  manual  of  aesthetics.  C.  Scott,  The 
Influence  of  Music  on  History  and  Morals  (Lon- 
don ) ,  mainly  an  analysis  of  Plato's  ideas  of  music. 

TIIEOKY.  R.  Eidenberg,  Dur-  und  Moll-Prollem 
und  firweiteruny  der  Tonalitat  (Zurich).  G. 
Griiklenstein,  Theorie  der  Tonart  (Stuttgart). 
P.  Klebs,  "Von  der  Melodie  und  dem  Aufbau  der 
mu'&ikalischen  Formen  (Kassel).  H.  Klotz, 
Xeue  Harmonieicissenschaft,  Die  Uberwindung 
der  dualistichen  Theorie  (Leipzig).  C.  Koechlin, 
Traite  de  l'H-a,rmonie,  vol.  i.  (Paris). 

COKEESPONDENCE,  S.  A.  Dianin,  Borodin's  Let- 
ters, vol.  i.  (Moscow)  contains  156  letters  from 
1857-71,  very  valuable  for  new  information  re- 
garding Eussian  music  of  that  period.  G.  Adami, 
Giacomo  Puccini:  Epistolario  (Milan),  interest- 
ing letters  to  his  publishers  and  librettists.  H. 
Werner,  Hugo  Wolf  und  der  Wiener  akademische 
Wagnerverein  (Ratisbon),  contains  many 
hitherto  unpublished  letters. 

See  SCHUBERT  CENTENARY. 

MUSSOLINI,  BENITO.  See  ITALY,  History. 

MUTATION-.  See  ZOOLOGY. 

MUTTON.  See  LIVESTOCK. 

DtfANEXNTG.   See  ARCHITECTURE;    CHINA. 

!N"ATAL?  na-tal'.  An  original  province  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  See  SOUTH  AFRICA, 
UNION  OF. 

3STATIO3STAL  ACADEMY  OP  DESIGHSL  See 
ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

DTATIO^AL  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES. 
A  body  of  American  scientists  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Congress  approved  by  President  Lincoln 
in  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating,  ex- 
amining, experimenting,  and  reporting  upon  any 
subject  of  science  or  art,  when  called  upon  by 
any  department  of  the  Government,  the  actual 
expense  of  such  investigations,  examinations, 
experiments,  and  reports,  to  be  paid  from  appro- 
priations made  for  the  purpose  without  com- 
pensation for  any  services  to  the  Government. 
The  membership  is  limited  to  250  active  mem- 
bers, and  50  foreign  associates.  New  members 
are  elected  by  the  Academy  on  nominations  from 
its  10  sections:  Mathematics,  astronomy,  physics, 
engineering,  chemistry,  geology  and  palaeontol- 
ogy, botany,  zoology  and  anatomy,  physiology 
and  pathology,  anthropology  and  psychology. 
Nine  new  members  were  elected  in  April,  1928, 
as  follows:  John  August  Anderson,  William 
Mansfield  Clark,  Arthur  Keith,  Charles  Frank- 
lin Kettering,  Alfred  Kroeber,  Rudolph  Ruede- 
mann,  Philip  Anderson  Shaffer,  George  Malcolm 
Stratton,  and  Lewis  Madison  Terman.  One  addi- 
tional foreign  associate  was  elected;  Sir  Robert 
A.  Hadfield,  London,  England. 

The  Academy  holds  two  meetings  each  year: 
The  annual  meeting,  held  in  Washington,  be- 
ginning the  fourth  Monday  in  April;  and  the 
autumn  meeting,  held  at  a  place  and  on  dates 
decided  upon  by  the  Council  of  the  Academy. 
The  1928*  autumn  meeting  was  held  in  Kovem- 
ber,  at  Schenectady*  N".  Y.  These  meetings  are 
devoted  to  the  transaction  of  business  and  ^  the 
presentation  of  scientific  papers  by  Academicians 
or  persons  introduced  by  thenv 

The  Academy  has  trust  fundp  ,  wMek  grant 
money  for  £he  further(aiiGe  of  research  investiga- 
tions and  other  trust  funds  wl4cb  provide  for 


gold  medals  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
scientific  work.  At  the  meeting  in  April,  1928, 
the  Henry  Draper  Medal  was  awarded  to  Wil- 
liam Hammond  Wright,  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy, for  his  researches  on  Nebulae,  new  stars, 
and  planetary  atmospheres.  The  Agassiz  Medal 
for  Oceanography  was  awarded  to  Vagn  Wal- 
frid  Ekman,  of  the  University  of  Lund,  Sweden, 
in  recognition  of  his  work  in  physical  ocean- 
ography. The  Public  Welfare  Medal  was  award- 
ed to  Dr.  Charles  V.  Chap  in  of  the  Department 
of  health,  Providence,  E.  L,  for  his  "contribu- 
tions to  public  health  and  work  in  the  adminis- 
trative control  of  disease.  The  Mary  Clark 
Thompson  Medal  and  accompanying  honorarium 
of  $250  were  awarded  to  Dr.  James  Perrin  Smith, 
a  member  of  the  Academy,  in  recognition  of 
his  accomplishment  in  paleontology  of  Triassic. 

The  Academy  publishes  a  series  of  memoirs, 
consisting  of  monographs  by  academicians  and 
others,  and  reports  of  investigations  conducted 
for  the  Government;  also  Biographical  Memoirs 
of  the  deceased  members.  Proceedings,  issued 
monthly,  is  devoted  to  condensed  reports  of  the 
most  recent  scientific  discoveries.  The  officers 
in  1928  were:  T.  H.  Morgan,  president;  Fred- 
erick E.  Wright,  vice  president;  R.  A.  Millikan, 
foreign  secretary;  David  White,  home  secretary, 
Joseph  S.  Ames,  treasurer.  The  headquarters 
are  at  B  and  21st  Streets,  Washington,  D*  C. 

NATIONAL  BA1TKS.  See  BANKS  ANI>  BANK- 
ING-. 

NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION  THE. 
An  educational  movement,  organized  in  1900, 
seeking  the  solution  of  some  of  the  great  prob- 
lems related  to  social  and  industrial  progress, 
providing  especially  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  national  import,  aiding  in  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  most  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion and  promoting  legislation  when  desirable. 
The  executive  committee  represents  the  public, 
employers,  and  wage-earners,  and  various  other 
committees  and  departments  are  organized  to 
conduct  the  activities  of  the  Federation. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  with 
William  D.  Baldwin  as  chairman,  has  for  its 
general  purpose  the  seeking  of  a  modus  vivendi 
between  employers  and  wage-earners,  to  the  end 
that  such  friction  and  misunderstanding  as  exist 
between  them  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
While  not  organized  solely  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  capital  and  labor,  the  Federation,  since 
its  inception,  has  sought  to  bring  together  em- 
ployers and  wage-earners  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  responsible  for  bitterness  between  the 
two  great  forces  which  logically  should  be  work- 
ing together.  The  Department  on  Active  Citizen- 
ship, with  John  Hays  Hammond  as  chairman  t 
continued  its  campaign  to  interest  citizens  in 
participating  actively  in  their  political  party 
organizations,  not  only  in  enrolling  and  voting 
at  primaries  and  elections,  but  by  aiding  in 
the  selection  of  reputable  and  efficient  candi- 
dates. To  that  end,  the  Department  called  a 
conference  in  April,  1928,  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  more  titan  thirty  national  organiza- 
tions, w!Eo  were  urged  to  call  upon  their  local 
units,  Cumbering  more  titan  200^00%  witfe  a 
membership  of  more  tlian  10,000,000  adult  eiti- 
zeia»^  to  _  ojbf&erve  t&eir  'Civic  duty  at  primaries  and 
elections//  tThe  Department  also  extended  its  pro- 
gramme In  an  effort  to  interest  the  7,000,000 
niea  an4  women  who  cast  their  first  presi- 
dential vote*  in  1928. 
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The  Industrial  Welfare  Department,  with 
Charles  L.  Edgar  as  chairman,  which  is  an  edu- 
cational movement  to  secure  improvements  in 
working  and  living  conditions  of  wage-earners 
voluntarily  by  employers,  advocated  a  proposal 
for  retirement  annuities  designed  to  provide  eco- 
nomic security  for  the  wage-working  population 
against  destitution  in  old  age  and  Issued  a 
practical  guide  for  an  economically  sound  solu- 
tion of  the  old-age-pension  problem.  It  also  made 
an  exhaustive  report  upon  the  extent  of  old- 
age  dependency,  and  turned  its  attention  to 
studying  efforts  for  the  prevention  and  relief 
of  destitution  in  old  age.  The  Committee  on  Sub- 
versive Activities  carried  on  its  programme  of 
opposition  to  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  upheld  the  policy  of  the  Wilson,  Hard- 
ing, and  Coolidge  administrations  against  such 
recognition. 

The  Woman's  Department,  with  Miss  Maude 
Wetmore  as  chairman,  through  its  committee  on 
education,  studied  the  intimate  relation  of  chem- 
istry to  human  lives ;  made  a  survey  of  illiteracy 
among  adults  and  a  constructive  inquiry  into 
the  place  in  curricula  of  public-school  systems 
given  to  the  human-service  quality  of  scientific 
research;  the  department  also  considered  a  re- 
codification  of  the  naturalization  laws  and  en- 
dorsed restrictive  legislation.  It  made  a  survey 
of  American  alinshouses  in  four  leading  States 
and  issued  a  comprehensive  report  upon  condi- 
tions found  and  made  recommendations  which 
aimed  to  bring  about  improvements  in  this  type 
of  institution,  which  it  pronounced  an  absolute 
social  neccessity.  Its  findings  included  the  fol- 
lowing: Intelligently  organized  outdoor  relief 
would  minimize  the  problem;  specialized  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  and  treatment  of  certain 
pathological  conditions  would  divert  phases  of 
it  into  other  channels,  although  there  would 
inevitably  remain  an  element  which,  while  not 
requiring  specialized  treatment,  must  have  some 
sort  of  custodial  care;  and  State  old-age  pen- 
sions would  not  alter  this  aspect  of  indigency 
because  of  the  patent  incapacity  of  that  element 
for  meeting  its  own  needs. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation  for 
1928  included  the  following:  Elihu  Root,  hon- 
orary president;  Matthew  Woll,  acting  presi- 
dent; Samuel  McHoberts,  treasurer;  W.  N.  Doak, 
secretary,  Ralph  M.  Easley,  chairman  executive 
council;  Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  chairman 
woman's  department;  Charles  L.  Edgar,  chair- 
man welfare  department;  Conde  B.  Fallen,  chair- 
man department  on  subversive  activities;  Archi- 
bald E.  Stevenson,  chairman  committee  on  free 
speech;  John  Hays  Hammond,  chairman  depart- 
ment on  active  citizenship;  William  D.  Baldwin, 
chairman  department  on  industrial  relations; 
Marcus  M,  Marks,  chairman  industrial  round- 
table  department;  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  chairman 
department  on  current  economies;  Gertrude 
Beeks  Easley,  secretary  executive  council;  Mrs. 
Coffin  Van  Rensselaer,  executive  secretary;  and 
Peter  J.  Brady,  secretary  department  <wT  active 
citizenship.  The  headquarters  are  in  the  Metro- 
politan Tower,  East  23rd  Street,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  DEPENSE.  See  MILITARY 
PKOGBESS;  NAVAL  PROGKESS. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  An  organization 
of  persons  actively  engaged  in  educational  work 
and  others  interested  in  education;  organized 
at  Philadelphia,  Aug.  26,  1857,  'under  the  name 


of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  and  on 
June  30,  1907,  incorporated  by  Congress  under 
its  present  name.  In  July,  1920,  at  the  annual 
meeting,  the  association  was  reorganized  and 
provision  was  made  for  a  representative  as- 
sembly composed  of  delegates  from  State  and 
local  education  associations.  The  other  govern- 
ing bodies  are  a  board  of  directors;  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  five;  a  board  of  trustees;  de- 
partmental organizations;  standing  and  special 
committees;  and  a  staff  at  headquarters  which 
is  held  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  deci- 
sions of  the  governing  bodies.  In  1928  there  were 
18  departments,  each  having  its  own  officers, 
and  more  than  20  committees  actively  at  work 
on  professional  problems.  Two  conventions  are 
held  annually.  The  summer  meeting  serves  as  a 
clearing  house  for  educational  ideas  and  re- 
views the  progress  of  the  year  in  education.  At 
this  time,  in  addition  to  the  general  sessions, 
meetings  of  the  representative  assembly,  the 
departments  of  the  association,  and  a  number 
of  allied  organizations  are  held.  In  1928  this 
meeting  was  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
July  1-6,  with  an  estimated  total  attendance  of 
more  than  10,000.  The  1929  summer  conven- 
tion was  scheduled  to  meet  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
the  first  week  in  July.  The  department  of 
superintendence  holds  a  winter  convention  the 
last  week  in  February  of  each  year.  The  1928 
meeting  was  in  Boston,  Mass.;  that  for  1929 
was  to  be  held  in  Cleveland.  The  department 
was  planning  to  complete  in  1929  a  two  years' 
study  of  the  articulation  of  the  units  of  Ameri- 
can education.  Material  used  in  this  study  was 
gathered  from  schools  and  colleges  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  chief  objective  of  the  association  is  to 
secure  from  the  American  public  a  broader 
recognition  of  education  and,  through  a  legisla- 
tive programme,  to  provide  for  increased  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  American  children.  The 
association  advocates  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion with  a  secretary  in  the  President's  cabinet; 
a  competent,  well-trained  teacher  in  every  public 
school  position  in  the  United  States;  increased 
facilities  for  teacher  training;  continued  in- 
vestigation of  educational  problems  as  the  basis 
for  revised  educational  standards  and  methods; 
and  active  assistance  to  State  and  local  affiliated 
associations  in  securing  needed  legislation  and 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  such  associations. 

The  association's  monthly  Joumcd,  estab- 
lished in  1921,  supports  the  policies  and  pro- 
grammes of  the  association,  aims  to  reflect  the 
activities  of  professional  organizations,  and  gives 
special  consideration  to  new  movements  in  edu- 
cation of  national  and  international  interest. 
The  association  publishes  an  annual  volume  of 
Proceedings  and  numerous  reports  on  its  activi- 
ties. Research  Bulletins  containing  statistical 
information  on  educational  subjects  are  issued 
regularly.  The  finances  of  the  association  are 
embodied  in  two  funds,  the  current  a:n<?  the 
permanent,  the  latter  amounting  to  $433,828.60 
on  May  31,  1928,  the  receipts  for  the  year  end- 
ing on  that  date  having  been  $439,842.93.  The 
enrollment  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  was  181,350.  The 
headquarters  of  the  association  are  maintained 
at  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  Northwest,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Officers  elected  for  1928-29  were: 
President,  Uel  W.  Lamkin,  Maryville,  Mo., 
secretary,  J.  W.  Crabtree,  Washington;  and 
treasurer,  Henry  Lester  Smith,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL.  An  in- 
ternational, non-profit  cooperative  association  of 
more  than  4000  members,  companies,  and  in- 
dividuals located  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Formed  as  a  result  of  a  safety  congress 
held  in  Milwaukee  in  1912  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical 
Engineers,  it  functions  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents  in  factories,  in  the  streets,  air,  schools, 
and  homes,  as  well  as  for  the  health,  sanita- 
tion, and  general  welfare  of  the  public  at  large. 
There  were  59  local  councils  throughout  the 
United  States  in  1928,  and  intensive  safety 
work  was  carried  on  in  hundreds  of  local  plants, 
embracing  approximately  150  different  lines  of 
modern  industry,  which  resulted  in  bringing  in- 
dustrial safety  work  directly  to  nearly  10,000,- 
000  workers.  In  addition  to  this  work,  a  cam- 
paign was  carried  on  in  the  schools,  the  homes, 
and  other  public  places,  and  among  municipal 
officers  in  charge  of  safety  on  the  public 
thoroughfares. 

The  educational  division  of  the  council,  located 
in  New  York,  receives  financial  support  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under- 
writers and  maintains  a  trained  staff  who  de-  - 
vote  their  entire  time  to  serving  the  schools  of 
the  nation  and  teaching  accident  prevention 
fundamentals.  The  council  maintains  a  large 
publication  service  which  includes  four  monthly 
publications;  the  National  Safety  News,  for  in- 
dustry; Public  Safety  for  public  officials,  police 
chiefs,  etc.;  Safety  Education  for  the  schools; 
and  the  Safe  Worker,  which  is  distributed  each 
month  to  thousands  of  workers  throughout  the 
country.  Other  features  of  the  publication  serv- 
ice are  the  industrial  practices  pamphlets  is- 
sued annually;  the  intensive  work  carried  on  by 
the  28  different  sections  represented  in  the  in- 
dustrial divisions,  where  new  ideas,  new  plans, 
and  new  practices  are  exchanged  between  mem- 
bers; the  annual  safety  calendar,  650,000  of 
which  were  distributed  during  1928;  and  forty 
different  two-color  posters,  designed,  printed, 
and  distributed  each  month. 

The  activities  of  the  council  are  supported 
from  income  supplied  by  members  and,  in  the 
industrial  division,  all  pay  dues  proportionate 
to  their  size.  The  annual  income  amounted  to 
approximately  $600,000  in  1928.  The  council  also 
receives  financial  contributions  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  in  addition  to  its  list  of  paid 
memberships.  The  Seventeenth  Annual  Safety 
Congress  was  held  in  New  York  in  October, 
with  an  attendance  of  approximately  6000 
delegates.  Officers  for  1929  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows; President,  Henry  A.  Reninger,  Allentown, 
Pa.;  managing  director,  W.  H.  Cameron, 
Chicago;  treasurer,  G.  T.  Hellmuth,  Chicago; 
vice  presidents;  for  public  relations,  Charles 
E.  Hill,  New  York;  for  local  councils,  George 
Opp,  Detroit;  for  public  safety,  Miller  McClin- 
tock,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  for  health,  Professor  C. 
E.  A.  Winslow,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  for  member- 
ship, A.  M.  Tode,  New  York;  for  engineering, 
George  Sanford,  Schenectady,  JST,  Y.;  for  finance, 
C,  E.  Pettibone,  Boston;  for  education,  Albert 
W.  Whitney,  New  York ;  for  industrial  safety,  E. 
W.  Beck,  New  York.  The  executive  offices  are  in 
eharge  of  William  H.  Cameron,  managing  direc- 
tor, 108  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

NAVAL  PROGRESS.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  concerning  naval  progress  dur- 
ing the  year  1928  was  the,  AnglorFrentek  Naval 


Agreement.  For  some  weeks  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  were  not  made  public.  In  September, 
the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  and  Council 
instructed  its  Preparatory  Commission  for  a 
Disarmament  Conference  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  progress  of  negotiations  between  the  chief 
naval  powers  in  order  to  call  that  committee  to- 

father  at  the  earliest  favorable  opportunity, 
ranee  and  England  thereupon  agreed  to  present 
their  agreement  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  ask  its  opinion  upon  it  as  a  basis  for  further 
discussion  of  naval  armament  limitation.  This 
was  done.  After  receipt  of  the  agreement  and 
suitable  study,  the  United  States  sent  identical 
replies  to  both  nations  rejecting  the  Anglo- 
French  scheme.  A  .summary  of  the  Anglo- 
French  proposals  as  given  in  the  United  States 
note  is  as  follows: 

"The  limitations  which  the  Disarmament 
Conference  will  have  to  determine  will  deal  with 
four  classes  of  men-of-war. 

"(1)  Capital  ships,  i.e.,  ships  of  over  10,000 
tons  or  with  guns  of  more  than  8-inch  calibre. 

"(2)   Aircraft  carriers  of  over  10,000  tons. 

"(3)  Surface  vessels  of  or  below  10,000  tons 
armed  with  guns  of  more  than  6-inch,  and  up 
to  8-inch,  calibre. 

"(4)  Ocean-going  submarines  over  600  tons." 

The  American  note  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Washington  Treaty  regulated  the 
first  two  classes  and  that  all  the  Preparatory 
Commission  would  have  to  consider  would  be 
cruisers  of  10,000  tons  or  less  armed  with  guns 
of  6-inch  to  8-inch  calibre.  It  restates  the 
position  of  the  United  States  which  has  held  and 
still  holds  that  effective  limitation  of  naval 
armament  should  apply  to  all  classes  of  com- 
batant vessels;  while  the  1928  proposals  pro- 
vided no  limitation  on  6-inch-gun  cruisers,  or 
destroyers,  or  submarines  of  600  tons  or  less,  al- 
though these  vessels  were  certainly  of  high  of- 
fensive value,  especially  to  any  nation  possess- 
ing well-distributed  naval  bases  in  various  parts 
of  the  world — the  unrestricted  cruisers  alone 
constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  fight- 
ing ships.  Moreover,  the  limitation  of  the  larger 
cruisers  carrying  guns  of  over  6-inch  calibre 
would  add  enormously  to  the  comparative  offen- 
sive power  of  a  nation  which  possesses  a  large 
tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  suitable  to  serve  as 
auxiliary  cruisers  in  time  of  war. 

The  note  referred  to  the  British  proposals  in 
the  conference  of  1027  limiting  the  larger  cruis- 
ers and  placing  the  limit  so  high  as  be  no 
limitation  at  all.  It  said  that  the  old  proposals 
were  "now  presented  in  a  new  and  even  more 
objectionable  form"  and,  as  it  proposes  a  limit 
to  those  cruisers  which  the  United  States  needs, 
while  frankly  removing  the  limit  on  cruisers 
which  she  does  not  need  in  any  great  number, 
"it  is  even  more  unacceptable"  than  the  British 
proposals  of  1927.  As  regards  600-ton  submarines, 
they  are  formidable  combatant  vessels.  They 
carry  the  same  torpedoes  as  the  larger  ones  and 
can  mount  5-inch  guns. 

Much  that  has  been  said  concerning  class 
three  applies  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  class 
four.  The  United  States  would  be  willing,  in 
conjunction  with,  all  nations  of  the  world,  to 
abolish  submarines.  Otherwise,  their  total  ton- 
nage should  be  given  a  reasonable  limit.  The 
note  concludes  with  expressing  the  willingness  of 
tke  United  States  to  cooperate  with  all  naval 
powers  for  real  limitation  and  suggests  as  a 
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basis  the  scheme  formerly  proposed  by  France,  by 
which  nations  may  "vary  the  percentage  of  ton- 
nage in  classes  within  the  total  tonnage3^  allotted 
and  so  provide  for  their  particular  requirements. 

A  full  review  of  the  acts  of  the  Naval  Con- 
ference at  Gevena  in  1927  is  given  in  the  YEAK 
BOOK  for  1927  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  on 
NAVAL  PROGKESS. 

The  development  and  incidents  in  the  navies 
of  the  world  during  1928  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  important  navies  at  the  end  of  the 
year  are  given  in  the  following  sections. 

NAVIES  or  THE  WORLD  IN  1928 
ABGENTINA.  The  appropriation  for  new  con- 
struction of  the  programme  of  1926  was,  as  stated 
in  the  YEAR  BOOK  of  1927,  75,000,000  pesos 
( 1  peso  =  $0.424 )  which  was  to  be  spread  over 
10  years.  According  to  later  information,  35,- 
000,000  pesos  was  to  be  spent  in  the  first  three 
years,  20,000,000  in  the  second  three  years,  and 
20,000,000  in  the  last  four.  The  two  cruisers  Ad- 
mirante  Broion  and  Veinticinco  de  Maio, 
described  in  the  1927  YEAR  BOOK,  were  building 
at  the  yards  of  Orlando,  Leghorn,  and  Odero, 
Sestri  Ponente.  The  displacement  had  been  fixed 
at  6800  standard  tons.  Three  destroyer  lead- 
ers of  1800  tons  were  under  construction  at  the 
yard  of  J.  S.  White  &  Co.,  Cowes,  England;  one, 
the  Mendoza,  was  launched  on  July  18,  1928. 
These  vessels  were  to  have  a  length*  over  all  of 
335  feet  and  a  molded  breadth  of  31.75  feet. 
The  armament  was  to  consist  of  five  4.7-inch 
guns,  three  anti-aircraft  guns  (one  3-inch,  two 
0.4-ineh),  and  six  21-inch  torpedo  tubes  on 
triple  mounts.  Three  submarines  were  ordered 
in  Italy  at  the  Tosi- works,  Taranto.  They  were 
to  be  similar  to  the  Italian  boats  of  the  0  off  redo 
Mameli  type.  The  length  is  213.25  feet  and  beam, 
2L25  feet;  displacement  when  submerged,  990 
tons — when  on  the  surface,  780  tons  ;  correspond- 
ing speeds,  9  and  17  knots;  motive  power,  two 
Diesel  8-cylinder  engines  of  3000  h.p. ;  armament, 
one  3-inch  gun,  and  six  21-inch  torpedo  tubes. 
The  gunboat,  San  Juan,  designed  especially  for 
surveying  duty,  was  completed  at  the  works  of 
Hawthorn,  Leslie,  &  Co.,  Hebburn-on-Tyne,  Eng- 
land, during  the  spring  of  1928,  and  a  sister 
boat  was  then  under  construction.  These  vessels 
have  a  length  of  200  feet  and  a  displacement  of 
760  tons;  horse  power,  760;  speed,  12  knots; 
arid  a  steaming  radius  of  4000  miles. 

AUSTRALIA.  The  two  10,000-ton  cruisers,  Aus- 
tralia and  Canberra,  were  completed  in  England 
early  in  1928.  The  submarines,  Otway  and  Oa?ley, 
were  completed  several  months  earlier  but  were 
held  at  Malta  for  eight  months  on  their  way  to 
Australia  in  order  to  repair  defects  which  de- 
veloped in  their  machinery.  The  only  naval  ves- 
sel of  importance  under  construction  for  the 
Australian  Government  at  the  end  of  1928  was 
the  aircraft  carrier,  Albatross,  which  was  com- 
pleting at  the  Cockatoo  Island  dock  yard  where 
it  was  launched  on  Feb.  23,  1928.  It  was  to  be 
ready  for  service  in  January,  1929.  It  is  driven 
by  turbines  of  12,000  h.p.;  designed  speed, 
20  knots;  armament,  four  4.7-inch  guns;  com- 
plement, 400  officers  and  men. 

BKAZIL.  The  large  submarine  ordered  in 
Spezia,  Italy,  in  1926,  was  launched  in  July, 
1927,  and  named  Humayta.  Its  dimensions  are- 
length,  282  feet;  beam,  25.5  feet;  displacements 
submerged  and  surface,  1884  and  1390  tons-  cor- 
responding speeds,  9.5  and  18.5  knots;  arma- 


ment, one  4-inch  anti-aircraft  gun  and  six 
21 -inch  torpedo  tubes.  It  has  a  tube  aft  for 
mine  laying  and  is  fitted  for  carrying  16  mines. 
It  is  similar  in  general  design  to  the  Balilla, 
class  of  the  Italian  Navy. 

CANADA.  The  head  of  the  Canadian  Navy  is  the 
Director  of  the  Naval  Service,  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense.  The  Per- 
sonnel of  the  navy  in  1928  consisted  of  70  offi- 
cers and  500  men'in  the  active  force;  70  officers 
and  430  men  in  the  naval  reserve;  and  70  officers 
and  830  men  in  the  naval  volunteer  reserve. 
Seven  officers  and  26  petty  officers  and  men  were 
lent  by  the  British  Navy.  Some  changes  in  the 
figures  were  in  contemplation  in  order  to  man 
the  two  new  destroyers  under  construction  in 
England;  part  of  the  changes  consists  in  the 
addition  of  10  extra  officers  and  150  petty  officers 
and  men  to  the  active  force.  The  new  destroyers 
were  designed  to  replace  the  destroyers,  Patriot 
and  Patrician,  of  1004  tons,  which  were  more 
than  23  years  old.  In  the  meantime,  the  Admir- 
alty proposed  to  lend  the  destroyers,  Torbay  and 
Toreador,  of  1075  tons,  and  of  slightly  later  type. 

CHILE.  All  of  the  six  new  destroyers  referred 
to  in  the  YEAR  BOOK  for  1927  had  been  launched : 
Serrano,  Jan.  25,  1928;  Ovella,  March  8; 
Riquehne,  May  31;  Hyatt,  July  21;  Capitan 
O'Brien,  October  2;  Videla,  October  16.  The  dis- 
placement is  1090  standard  tons  and  1430  tons 
at  full  load;  the  length  is  300  feet  over  all; 
beam,  29  feet;  draught  at  full  load,  about  12.7 
feet.  The  armament  consists  of  three  4. 7-inch 
guns,  one  3-inch  anti-aircraft  gun,  six  21-inch 
torpedo  tubes  on  triple  mounts,  a  Y-gun  for 
depth  charges,  and  a  mining  equipment.  The 
trials  of  the  Serrano  were  completed  and  the 
contract  speed  of  35  knots  slightly  exceeded. 
Modernization  of  the  battleship,  Almirante 
Latorre  (completed  1914),  was  contemplated. 

FRANCE.  The  naval  budget  for  1929  as  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  was  2,960,111,513  francs 
(about  $113.000,000),  500  millions  more  than 
the  amount  appropriated  for  1928.  Of  this  sum, 
125  millions  was  designed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  work  on  the  vessels  of  the  1929  pro- 
gramme, which  are  as  follows:  one  light  cruiser 
of  10,000  tons:  six  destroyer  leaders  of  2800 
(or  more)  tons;  six  cruising  submarines  similar 
to  those  laid  clown  in  1927-28  (displacements 
1570-2000  tons)  ;  one  submarine  mine  layer; 
two  gunboats  of  about  750  tons;  two  oil  fuel 
ships.  Modernization  of  the  battleships  of  23,000 
tons  was  to  be  completed  by  the  work  in  progress 
on  the  Jean  Bart  and  the  Paris. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  French  Navy 
during  the  year  1928  concerned  naval  aviation. 
For  three  or  four  years,  apparently,  French 
Army  and  civil  aviation  had  been  deteriorating. 
During  this  time,  great  efforts  were  made  to  en- 
large and  improve  naval  aviation  and  these 
efforts  were  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  But  politi- 
cal and  civil  criticism  of  the  general  condition 
of  military,  naval,  and  civil  aviation  led  to  the 
sudden  passing  of  a  law  establishing  an  air  min- 
istry to  control  all  air  forces.  The  final  argu- 
ment of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  was  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  aviation  records  once  held  by 
French  aviators  had  been  lost  To  those  of  other 
nations — largely  Italians — of  which  the  French 
were  very  jealous.  The  new  Air  Ministry  had 
not  yet  been  fully  organized  and  its  effect  upon 
naval  aviation  could  not  be  measured  but,  judg- 
ing from  British  experience,  it  was  not  likely  to 
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be  satisfactory.  The  allotment  to  naval  aviation 
in  the  budget  for  1929  was  about  60  per  cent 
greater  than  that  appropriated  for  1928.  Four 
new  squadrons  were  to  be  organized,  new  bases 
and  regional  depots  built,  and  the  supply  of 
equipment  for  war  service  largely  increased. 

The  authorized  personnel  of  the  navy  is  given 
in  full  detail  in  NAVAL  PROGRESS  in  the  YEAR 
BOOK  for  1927.  The  budget  of  the  year  author- 
ized an  increase  of  one  vice  admiral,  one  rear 
admiral,  two  captains,  seven  commanders,  and 
500  enlisted  men.  The  anticipated  enlisted  force 
of  57,500  was  to  be  divided  as  follows:  On 
cruising  vessels,  40,100;  on  shore  duty,  on  harbor 
vessels,  in  schools,  etc.,  11,100;  in  aviation, 
(1300.  During  1928,  much  attention  was  directed 
to  naval  schools,  particularly  to  the  new  naval 
academy  under  construction  and  reorganization 
at  Brest,  to  schools  for  line  and  engineer  officers, 
and  to  schools  and  instruction  for  officers  of  the 
reserve. 

WARSHIPS  BUILDING  FOR  FRANCE 


Jan.  1,  1929 
Tons 


Condition 


Name 

Light   cruisers : 

Suffren    10,000    Nearly  complete 

Colbert      10,000    Laid,   down   Apr.   2,    '28 

Lou'Gow    10,000    Laid   down   June,    '28 

C-3 ..   10,000    -    "    -  ~      •   ' 

C-4     10,000 

Aircraft  tender: 
Comdt.    Teste    ......   10,000 

Mine  layer: 
Pluton     5,600 

Subm.    depot   ship ; 
Jules   Verne    ......      6,000 

Schoolslrip : 

6,600    Ordered  1928 

Gunboats: 

1    

2     

Destroyer  Leaders: 

3  of  Lion  class   .... 

3  of  Vanltan  claims 

J>-4   to  D-9 

D-10  to  D-15    .... 
2  of  Basque  class 

4  of  Forbin  class   . 
Fuel  Ships: 

Hekonff    15,500    Launched   Aug.   31,    '28 

Niger      15,500    Building 

Submarines : 
Kureouf      3250 / —  Laid  down  «TuIy.  '27 


Laid  down  Sept.,  '28 
Authorized 

Laid  down  Aug.,   '27 
Laid  down  Apr.,  '27 
Laid  down   1928 


750  Building 
750  ?  Authorized 

2,690  Launched  1928 

2,780  Laid  down  1927 

2,780  Ordered  1928 

2,900  Authorized 

1,495  Nearly  complete 

1,600  2  launched;  2  bldg. 


6  of  Pascal  class 

8  of  Monge  class 

6  of  new  class    .  . 

'$  of  Saphir  class 

4  of  Diane    class 


155%ooo  4  launched;  2  Wdg. 
157%000  All  building 
About  same  Authorized 
98%25      2  launched;  1  bldg. 
75%2?5      Laid  down  1927 


4  of  new  chass    .  . .  About  same  Authorized 

The  vessels  completed  in  1928  consisted  of 
two  light  cruisers  of  10,000  tons,  two  or  three 
destroyer  leaders  of  2600  tons,  seven  destroyers 
of  1460  to  1495  tons,  fuel  ship  of  9900  tons, 
four  or  five  small  submarines  of  about  600  tons, 
and  one  gunboat. 

GEBMANY.  The  naval  budget  had  been  increas- 
ing for  many  years.  In  1924,  the  amount  was 
104,200,000  marks  (1  mark  =  23.8  cents)  ;  in 
1928  the  budget  had  expanded  to  210,000,000 
marks.  According  to  statements  in  the  British 
and  French  press,  the  budget  was  so  drawn  that 
no  one  could  tell  precisely  what  it  meant.  About 
one-half  the  appropriations  are  "provisional," 
which  means  that  they  may  be  applied  to  any 
otaer  purpose  than  that  for  wMch  they  are  voted. 
Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  allotments  are 
excessive.  Thus,  the  estimated  cost  ot  one  of  the 
new  10,000-ton  ships  is  80  million  marks  ($19,- 
040,000),  at  least  three  times  ike  cost  in  France; 
the  cost  of  the  nine  64neh  and  three  $.4-ineh 
guns,o£  the  cruiser,  K&rl&rnhe*  is  ^  at  14,500»- 


000  marks  ($3,451,000).  While  the  cost  in 
France,  according  to  French  estimates,  would 
be  less  than  $800,000. 

The  organization  of  the  German  Navy  seemed 
to  be  planned  for  building,  maintaining,  and 
operating  a  great  force  such  as  was  possessed 
before  the  World  War.  The  naval  general  staff  is 
composed  of  17  sections,  each  headed  by  an 
officer  of  rank  and  having  several  juniors.  The 
bureaus  into  which  the  navy  department  is  di- 
vided are  maintained  on  a  similar  scale.  The 
excessive  proportion  of  officers  and  senior  petty 
officers  (4979)  to  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
enlisted  force  (9935)  was  noted  in  the  YEAR 
BOOK  for  1027  as  a  probable  indication  that  the 
Government  was  planning  for  a  comparatively 
large  navy  when  the  treaty  restrictions  were  re- 
moved or  sufficiently  modified.  Late  reports  in- 
dicated a  reduction  of  the  number  of  officers  and 
officials  on  the  active  list.  It  was  said  that  while 
the  others  had  been  transferred  to  the  reserve, 
many  of  them  are  actively  employed.  In  view  o€ 
the  foregoing  remarks,  the  use  to"  which  the  sur- 
plus of  the  "provisional"  appropriations  were  to 
be  put  was  the  cause  of  much  comment  in  Eng- 
land and  France. 

The  active  list  of  officers  for  the  navy  in  the 
executive  branch  consists  of  one  admiral,  three 
vice  admirals,  eight  rear  admirals,  39  captains, 
24  commanders,  85  lieutenant  commanders,  164 
lieutenants,  and  200  junior  lieutenants  and  en- 
signs; the  list  of  engineer  officers  comprises  one 
rear  admiral,  four  captains,  four  commanders, 
19  lieutenant  commanders,  44  lieutenants,  55 
junior  lieutenants,  and  27  ensigns.  The  medical 
corps  had  four  officers  of  a  grade  corresponding 
to  rear  admiral.  The  members  of  the  pay,  con- 
struction, and  legal  departments  are  officials  and 
not  officers.  All  officers,  officials,  and  enlisted 
men  are  volunteers:  the  term  of  service  of  en- 
listed men  is  12  years. 

The  vessels  under  construction  for  the  German 
Xavy  consisted  of  one  new-type,  armored  cruiser 
of  10,000  tons,  the  light  cruisers,  Konigsberg^ 
Koln,  and  "E"  of  6000  tons,  and  the  destroyers 
II  f is*  Wolf,  Tiger,  Lucks,  Jaguar,  and  Leopard — 
all  of  800  tons.  The  light  cruiser,  Karlsruhe, 
6000  tons,  was  reported  as  having  been  completed 
late  in  1928;  and  the  Konig&berg  should  be 
ready  early  in  1929.  The  Koln  was  launched  May 
20,  1928,  "and  was  to  be  completed  in  1929; 
cruiser  "J£"  was  on  the  docks  at  Kiel.  The 
destroyers,  Iltte  and  "Wolf,  launched  in  October, 
1927,  were  undergoing  their  trials  and  were  re- 
ported as  practically  complete.  The  other  four 
destroyers  were  to  be  completed  early  in  1929. 
A  torpedo  boat  of  about  200  tons  should  have 
been  completed,  but,  as  it  was  of  a  more  or  less 
experimental  type,  the  work  might  be  delayed. 
The  new  "8Hip  A n-  is  of  a  new  type.  According  to 
semi-official  reports,  she  was  to  be  of  the  cruiser 
class  and  possess  considerable  armor  protection; 
would  be  superior  in  offense  and  defense  to  all 
cruisers  of  10,000  tons  so  far  designed;  and  have 
sufficient  speed  to  escape  contact  with  more 
powerful  ships.  The  armament  was  to  consist  af 
six  11 -inch  Krapp  guns  of  a  new  type  (range  of 
over  39,000  yards)  and  several  anti-aircraft 
guns  and  torpedo  tubes.  The  propelling  machin- 
ery would  consist  of  Diesel  engines  of  special 
type  and  great  power;  the  anticipated  speed  had 
not  been  disclosed. 

BRITAIN.  The  British  naval  budget  for 
amounted  to  £57,300,000,  »  reduction  of 
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£700,000  from  the  figures  for  1927-28.  The 
budget  provides  for  a  personnel  of  100,986,  a 
reduction  of  1289;  the  fleet  will  absorb  85,700, 
3850  will  be  at  schools  or  under  instruction,  and 
10,450  are  allotted  to  the  marines.  An  increase  of 
£18,000  is  given  to  naval  aviation;  this  brings 
the  expenditure  for  aviation  to  nearly  £1,100,000, 
exclusive  of  the  sums  supplied  by  the  Air  Min- 
istry. Of  the  aviators,  107  naval  officers  are 
air  *  pilots  and  23  are  under  instruction,-  65 
naval  officers  are  observers  and  11  are  under 
instruction. 

VESSELS    BUILDING-   FOB    GFBEAT   BRITAIN 


Jan. 


1929 


Name                     Tons  Condition 
Light  cruisers: 

London    ........  10,000  Compl.  Feb.  1,  1929 

Devonshire    .....  JO.OOO  do     Mar.,  1929 

Shropshire     .....  10,000  do    Sept.,   1929 

Sussex     ........  10,000  do     Mar.,   1929 

Dorsetshire    .....  10,000  Laid  down  9~~21-'27 

Norfolk    ........  10,000  Lchd.  Dec.  12,  1928 

X   ...........  10,000  Authorized 

zed  ;   mon- 

**  «*»• 

York    ..........    8.400  Compl.    Dec.    1929 

Exeter   .........    8,400  Keel  Id.  Aug.  1,  '28 

X     ..........    8,400  Authorized 

X    ..........       H  do 

X     ..........        ?  I  f  Authorized  ;    mon- 

X     .........  .       H  f  •{  ey  not  yet  appro- 

.  X     ..........       2J  [priated 

Aircraft  carrier: 

Glorious     .......  19,000  Compl.    Apr.,    1929 

Destroyer  leaders: 

Ccdrington    .  ____  1,850  (  2)  Ordered  1928 

X     ..........       ?  Authorized 

Destroyers  : 
Acasta   .........   1,300  (approx.)Ld.  down  1928 

Ardent     ........      do  do 

Antelope    .......   1,300  Ld.  down  1928 

Acheron     .......      do  do 

Active    .........      do  do 

Achates    .  .......     do  do 

Arrow    .........      do  do 

Antony    ........     do  do 

8  destroyers   ....     do  Authorized,   1928 

Submarines  : 

Odin    ..........  134%rso  Compl.    June,    1929 

Olympus    .......      do  do    Sept.,    1929 

Orpheus     .......      do  do 

Osiris    .........     do  Compl.  Jan.,  1929 

Oswald    .  .......     do  do   Feb.,    1929 

Otus     ..........     do  do  Marcb,  1929 

Parthian    .......  *34%75o(a;pprox.)Ld.   down   1928 

Perseus     .......      do  do 

Proteus    ........      do  do 

Poseidon    ----  ,  .  .     do  do 

Pandora    .......     do  ao 

Phoenix                 •        do  "O 

6  submarines"  .  ,".     do  (probably)  Authorized    1928 

Minesweepers  (sloop  type)  :  TMW<*    IQOQ 

Bridgewcder    ____       945  Compl.  March,  1929 

Sandwich    ......     do  GO 

Submarine  Depot  Ship:  nr 

?  iS^ 

t  CtopL    Aug.,    1929 

River  gunboat^  ^       ?  Authorized  1928 

Sloops  (crVi^nV^^ats)^^  Authori2ed  1928 

x  ::*.:*.".;*.:".  do  jo 

x  .  ..........    ft°  5° 

X   .  ..........     do  _  do  _ 

The  building  programme  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  light  cruisers,  one  submarine 
depot  ship,  one  destroyer  leader,  eight  destroy- 
ers six  submarines,  one  river  gunboat,  and  four 
sloops  (cruising  gunboats).  One  light  cruiser 
and  one  submarine  were  to  be  built  in  the  dock- 
yards; the  other  vessels  were  to  be  given  out  to 
contract.  Friction  between  the  Royal  Air  Force 
and  the  Royal  Navy,  over  matters  connected  with 
naval  aviation,  continued  and  served  to  further 
indicate  the  absurdity  and  inefficiency  of  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  Aside  from  the  in- 


efficiency produced  in  the  Naval  Air  Arm,  and 
therefore  in  the  navy,  the  fact  that  the  system 
was  carried  out  with  so  little  friction  was  a 
tribute  to  the  tact  and  good  sense  of  the^officers 
involved  and  not  to  any  admirable  qualities  of 
the  system  itself. 

Five  light  cruisers  of  10,000  tons  were  com- 
pleted in  1928 — the  Australia  and  Canberra,  for 
Australia,  and  the  Kent,  Cornwall,  and  Suffolk 
for  the  Royal  Navy.  The  other  vessels  of  im- 
portance completed"  during  the  year  were  ^the 
aircraft  carrier,  Courageous,  and  three  river 
gunboats. 

GBEECE.  The  Minister  of  Marine  presented  to 
the  council  of  the  Ministry  the  naval  programme 
for  1929.  It  consists  of  four  light  cruisers  and  a 
number  of  smaller  vessels.  A  credit  of  72  million 
drachmas  (1  drachma  =  1.3  cents)  was  asked 
for  their  construction.  During  1928,  five  sub- 
marines were  completed  for  the  Greek  Navy,  viz : 
the  Katsonis,  605/775  tons,  which  was  delayed 
in  delivery  until  the  Spring  of  1928;  the  Glaf- 
kos,  Triton.  Proteus,  and  Nereus  are  sister  boats 
with  displacements  of  730  tons  on  the  surface 
and  930  tons  when  submerged;  corresponding 
speeds,  14  and  9.5  knots;  armament,  one  4-inch 
gun,  eight  torpedo  tubes  of  21.65  inches  calibre; 
complement,  four  officers  and  45  men;  length 
over  all,  226.3  feet;  beam,  18.7  feet.  Three  peri- 
scopes are  fitted  and  observations  can  be  made 
when  the  boat  is  submerged  to  a  depth  of  40 
feet  below  the  surface. 

INDIA.  The  Royal  Indian  Navy,  which  was  be- 
ing developed  from  the  former  Royal  Indian 
Marine,  was  beset  by  many  difficulties — the  chief 
of  which  was  the  caste  system  of  the  Hindus, 
while  religious  troubles  were  not  unlikely  in  the 
near  future. 

ITALY.  The  naval  budget  for  1928-29  (July  1, 
1928,  to  June  30,  1929)  provided  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  1.151,782,030  lire  (1  lira  =  5.263 
cents).  This  includes  some  funds  for  non-naval 
purposes.  The  allotted  expenditure  for  the  navy 
proper  is  1,020,949,000  lire.  The  principal  items 
in  lire  are:  Pay  of  officers,  66,812,000;  pay  of 
petty  officers,  70,300,000;  pay  of  other  enlisted 
men,  118,965,000;  coast  and  maritime  defense, 
30,780,000;  semaphore  and  radio  services,  30,- 
780,000;  automobile  service,  600,000;  hydro- 
graphic  service,  950,000;  operation  of  ships, 
136,800,000;  factories,  fortifications,  hydraulic 
works,  36,360,000;  navy  yard  expenses,  38,102,- 
000;  maintenance  of  ships,  137,000,000;  new 
naval  construction,  379,730,000;  miscellaneous 
services,  1,550,000. 

The  expenses  of  naval  aviation  did  not  appear 
in  the  naval  budget  but  were  borne  by  the  Air 
Ministry  which  includes  military,  naval,  and 
civil  aviation.  The  new  building  programme  for 
1928-29  provided  for  the  laying  down,  during 
that  fiscal  year,  of  two  light  cruisers  of  10,000 
tons,  four  destroyers  of  the  Nembo  type,  and 
four  submarines  of  moderate  cruising  _radius. 
According  to  the  latest  available  information,  the 
table  on  page  489  gives  the  names,  displacement, 
and  progress  of  construction  of  vessels  building 
or  authorized. 

JAPAN,  The  naval  budget  for  1929-30,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Japanese  Diet  provided  as  follows : 
(1)  Naval  construction,  88,000,000  yen,  cover- 
ing expenditure  on  the  light  cruisers,  Atagos 
Takao,  Maya,  and  Chokai  (all  of  10,000  tons), 
one  airchaf  t  carrier  of  5000  tons,  two  mine  sweep- 
ers, one  submarine  salvage  vessel,  14  destroyers 
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WARSHIPS  BUILDING  FOR  ITALY 


Jan.  1,  1929 

Name 

Tons 

Condition 

Light  cruicers: 

Zara    

.10,000 

Ordered 

Fiume    

10,000 

Authorized 

Trento     

10,000 

Lchd.   Oct.  4,    1927 

Trieste   

.10,000 

Nearly   completed 

Band-e  Nere    .  . 

.    5,250 

Laid  down  1927 

Colleoni  

5,250 

do 

Di  Barbia.no   .  . 

.    5,250 

do 

Di  Giussano   .  . 

5,250 

do 

Destroyer   Leaders: 

D.     Tariff  o     .  .  . 

.    2,000  (approx) 

Ordered     1927 

L,  MaloceUo    ,  , 

.      do 

do 

U.     Vivaldi     .  . 

.      do 

do 

A.  TJsodimare  . 

.    2,000  (approx.) 

Ordered     1927 

L.  Pancaldo    .  . 

.     do 

do 

A.  Da   Noli    .  . 

.      do 

do 

E.  Pessagno   ,  . 

.      do 

do 

N*  Da  Recco    . 

.      do 

do 

N.    Zeno    

.      do 

Lchd.  Aug.   12,  '28 

G.   di   Verazzcmo     do 

Ordered    1927 

A.  Cadajvosto   , 

.      do 

do 

A.  Pigafetta   .  . 

.      do 

do 

Destroyers  : 

Dardo    

.    1,200  (approx.) 

Authorized    1928 

Strate    

do 

do 

Breccio    

do 

do 

Saetta    

do 

do 

Ostro     

1,155 

Lchd.  Jan.  2,  1928 

Aqwttone    

1,155 

do     Aug.  3,  1927 

Euro    

,    1,155 

do     July  7,   1927 

Submarines  : 

X     

? 

Authorized   1928 

X     

? 

do 

X      

? 

do 

X     

? 

do 

&.  Santarosa    . 

5SO/iOR5 

Ordered    1927 

O.   Menotti    .  .  . 

do 

do 

F.  Bandiera   .  . 

do 

Ld.  down  Jan..  '28 

L.  Manara   ,  .  . 

do 

do 

L.  Settembrini. 

do 

Ordered     1927 

R.   Settimo    .  .  . 

do 

do 

(?.  Bausan    .  . 

63%050 

Launched    1928 

A.   dei  Geneys 

do 

do 

T.  Speri   .... 

78%00 

do 

G.  da  Procida 

do 

do 

B,  Rieramonca 

14CM>i735 

Building 

M.    Brapadino 

825'5083 

do 

F.  Gorrideni   . 

do 

do 

Aircraft  Tender  : 

X      

.  (large) 

Authorized   1927 

of  1700  tons,  four  submarines  of  large  type,  and 
two  river  gunboats  (many  of  the  foregoing  not 
commenced).  (2)  Public 'works  of  navy  yards 
and  stations,  9,200,000  yen.  This  was  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  special  programme  of 
1921-1933  to  repair  and  improve  facilities  at 
navy  yards  and  stations — total  estimated  ex- 
penditure in  12  years,  154,000,000  yen.  (3)  Main- 
tenance of  new  ships,  12,000,000  yen.  (4)  Con- 
struction of  two  new  airplane  squadrons,  3,000,- 
000  yen.  (5)  Construction  of  airplanes  and  ap- 
paratus to  prepare  battleships,  battle  cruisers, 
and  light  cruisers  to  carry  and  operate  airplanes, 
6,500,000  yen.  (6)  Eepair  and  modernization  of 
ships,  4,000,000  yen.  (7).  Kaval  manoeuvres  and 
experiments,  1,000,000  yen.  (8).  Propaganda, 
100,000  yen.  The  propaganda  is  designed  to  op- 
pose communistic  ideas  in  factories,  navy  yards, 
schools,  etc.  Of  the  14  new  destroyers  of  1700 
tons,  at  least  10  had  not  been  laid  down  on  Oct. 
15,  1928;  these  boats  were  to  have  a  speed  of 
34  knots  and  carry  six  4.7-inch  guns,  two  small 
anti-aircraft  guns,  and  nine  torpedo  tubes  in 
triple  mounts. 

Much  attention  continued  to  be  paid  to  avia- 
tion. Two  new  airplane  squadrons  were  provided 
for  in  the  budget,  as  were  planes,  catapults, 
etc.,  for  all  capital  ships  and  cruisers.  Some  of 
these  planes,  at  least,  were  to  be  fitted  to  land^on 
the  deck  of  aircraft  carriers.  Small  planes,  like 
those  of  the  U.  S,  Navy*  were  under  consideration 
for  submarines.  The  construction  of  a  new^rigid 
airship  to  replace  the  N-3  was  under  considera- 


tion. The  loss  of  2f-S  was  believed  to  be  due  to 
excessive  weakness  and  this  defect  was  to  be 
avoided  in  the  new  design. 

The  Government  presented  a  new  naval  pro- 
gramme to  the  Diet  which  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  40  vessels  (light  cruisers,  destroyer 
leaders,  destroyers,  submarines,  and  auxiliary 
vessels)  to  be  completed  in  five  years  at  a  total 
cost  of  200,000,000  yen,  the  work  to  begin 
in  1929-30.  This  programme  was  independent 
of  the  former  one  which  was  to  be  completed  in 
1931  and  provided  for  23  vessels.  The  Japanese 
C4overnnient  was  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  restrictions  of  the  Washington  Conference 
shall  have  expired  by  limitation  and  was  plan- 
ning to  have  all  necessary  subsidiary  craft  com- 
pleted by  that  time  so  that,  if  necessary,  avail- 
able funds  could  be  devoted  to  the  building  of 
capital  ships. 

The  aircraft  carrier,  Kaga,  26,900  tons,  was 
scheduled  to  be  completed  about  Feb.  1,  1929; 
the  maximum  trial  speed  was  28,5  knots.  The 
light  cruiser,  Furutaka,  7100  tons,  launched  in 
1025,  proved  in  service  to  be  too  weak  in  the 
hull  and  was  to  be  repaired  and  strengthened. 
Similar  work  it  was  thought  might  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  her  sister  ship,  the  Kako. 

According  to  the  latest  available  information, 
the  names,  numbers,  tonnage,  and  condition  of 
the  vessels  under  construction,  or  authorized, 
for  the  Japanese  Navy  are  as  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 

VESSELS  BUILDING-  FOB  JAPAN 

Jan.  l,  1929 
Name  Tons 

Aircraft  carriers: 

Kaga     26,900 

X     5,000 

Light    cruisers : 

Nachi    10,000 

Myoko     ,  10,000 

Ashiyara     10,000 

Haffuro    10,000 

-Atago    *  .  .10,000 

TaJcao    10,000 

Maya     10,000 

Ohokai 10,000 

X   ...10,000 

X   10,000 

Destroyers : 

Nos.  44  to  58   ..    1,700 
Gunboats : 

2  of  river  type.  .       350  (approx.) 
Mine  Sweepers: 

JV-5     700 

N-6     700 

Mine  layers: 

ItntJcushima   .  . .      800 

Shiratdka, 800 

Submarines : 

1    2,500  (approx.) 

15    (1st  class) 

3  or  more.  .1150/1750  (approx.) 


Condition 

Oompl.  Feb.  1,  1929 
Compl.  Feb  1,  1929 

Authorized 

Under  trial 
do 

Len.  May  22,   1929 
do  Mar.   24,    1928 

Ld.    down    1926-27 
do  1926-27 

do    "       1928 
do  1928 

Proposed 

do 

Not   all   laid    down. 
Ordered  1928 
Building 
do 

Possibly     completed 
clo 

Building 

Not  all  ordered 

Building 


The  figures  for  submarines  were  considered 
doubtful  but  probable.  The  reports  were  con- 
flicting and  incomplete. 

JUGO-SLAVIA.  The  only  vessels  building  for  the 
navy  were  two  submarines  of  630/780  tons  that 
were  similar  to  the  boats  of  the  French  Ariadne 
type;  they  were  under  construction  at  St.  Na- 
zaire,  France,  and  were  nearly  completed  at  the 
end  of  tlie  year, 

THE  NETHERLANDS.  The  amount  of  the  naval 
budget  for  1928  was  40,500,000  florins  (1  florin 
=  40.2  cents),  of  which  10,700,000  florins  was 
for  new  construction.  During  the  year,  very  im- 
portant changes  in  the  government  were  made. 
The  ministries  of  War  and  Marine  were  consoli- 
dated and  form  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  The 
nav&l  general  st&ff  was  to  continue  as  before;  the 
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Minister  of  Marine  became  Secretary  General  of 
the  Marine,  Of  the  two  navy  yards,  that  of  Wil- 
lemsoord  was  retained,  the  other  closed.  The  ves- 
sels "building  for  the  navy  at  the  end  of  1928  were 
four  destroyers  of  1620  tons — the  Van  Galen, 
Witte  <ie  Wit.  Vannes,  and  BanJcert.  Four  others 
of  the  same  class — the  Evertsen,  De  Rwjter,  Piet 
JJein,  and  Kortenaer — were  completed  in  1928. 
These  vessels  have  a  length  of  322  feet  over  all ; 
beam,  31.25  feet;  draft,  9.75  feet;  armament,  four 
4. 7-inch  guns,  two  3-inch  anti-aircraft  guns,  six 
21 -inch-torpedo  tubes,  a  bomb  thrower,  and  24 
mines;  speed,  34  knots  at  deep  load;  comple- 
7nent,  126  officers  and  men.  A  seaplane  is  in- 
cluded in  the  equipment.  A  submarine  of  about 
600  tons  (surface  displacement)  has  been  re- 
ported as  under  construction,  but  the  report  is 
not  definitely  confirmed. 

NORWAY.  The  Minister  of  Defense  asked  a 
Credit  of  1 ,567,000  crowns  (1  crown  ==  26.8  cents) 
for  the  completion  of  the  two  small  submarines, 
ft-?  and  R-6,  the  only  vessels  under  construction 
for  the  Norwegian  Navy  in  1928.  He  also  recom- 
mended the  building  of  a  destroyer  of  about  1000 
tons  for  which  the  estimated  cost  was  6,500,000 
crowns. 

PERU.  The  new  submarines,  R-3  and  R~4  (sub- 
merged displacement,  682  tons),  described  in  the 
YEAR  BOOK  for  1927,  were  completed  by  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation  at  New  London,  Conn., 
in  1928.  Two  similar  boats,  R-o  and  R-6,  also 
building  at  New  London,  were  complete  or  nearly 
so.  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

POLAND,  The  navy  of  Poland  was  undergoing 
steady  development.  Much  of  the  expenditure  was 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of  the  port  of 
Gdynia  which  had  been  extended,  deepened, 
furnished  with  docks  and  a  navy  yard,  and  other- 
wise prepared  for  the  use  of  the  navy  and  of 
maritime  commerce.  The  projected  fleet  was  to 
consist  of  two  light  cruisers,  12  destroyers,  and 
1 2  submarines.  The  destroyers,  Burza  and  Wicker-, 
and  the  submarines,  JKys,  ZUTc,  and  WilJc,  de- 
scribed in  the  YEAR  BOOK:  for  1927,  were  building 
in  France  and  nearly  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  A  number  of  French  naval  officers  were 
serving  as  instructors  on  the  sehoolship,  Baltic 
(ex-French  cruiser,  Desaios] ,  of  7600  tons  and  in 
advisory  capacities.  The  river  fleet  had  been  re- 
enforced  by  new  gunboats  and  armed  motor 
boats;  and  the  navigability  of  the  Visttila  was 
being  steadily  improved, 

POKTUGAL.  On  account  of  the  many  disturb- 
ances in  China,  the  Government  had  decided  to 
establish  a  naval  base  in  Indo-China. 

KTTSSIA.  The  efficiency  of  the  Russian  fleet  still 
remained  at  a  low  ebb  and  must  always  con- 
tinue to  do  so  unless  the  Soviet  Government 
can  find  some  method  to  secure  real  discipline 
and  permanent  naval  ranks  and  promotion,  a  re- 
sult which  actual  communism  renders  impos- 
sible. Nevertheless,  the  general  conditions  of 
naval  affairs  was  said  to  be  improved  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  largely  due  to  better  instruc- 
tion of  officers  and  men  and  a  larger  control  by 
ex-officers  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  The  personnel 
in  1928  consisted  of  23,650  men,  of  which  only 
10,120  were  serving  on  board  ship  (605  on  sub- 
marines). Of  530  officers,  130  were  ex-officers 
of  the  Imperial  Navy.  The  principal  force,  the 
Baltic  Fleet,  consists  of  a  high  sea  squadon  and 
a  coast  defense  squadom.  The  former  comprises 
three  battleships  (Marat  class — 24,000  tons), 
12  destroyers,  and  8  to  10  submarines.  The  Baltic 


Fleet  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Wittorow. 
SPAIN.  During  the  Spring  of  1928,  the  Govern- 
ment published  a  new  construction  programme 
that  was  much  discussed  in  the  Spanish  press. 
The  principal  controversy  concerned  the  most  im- 
portant item,  three  10,000-ton  light  cruisers,  that 
were  estimated  to  cost  240,000,000  pesetas.  The 
opponents  declared  that  two  25,000-ton  battle- 
ships, each  carrying  six  16-inch  guns,  could  be 
built  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  The  final 
decision  was  for  the  cruisers  and  the  programme 
was  approved  for  the  following  vessels  and 
estimated  costs : 

Vessels  Pesetas 

3   light  cruisers  of   10,000  tons    268,500,000 

3   destroyer  leaders  of  the   Qhurruca,  type  47,380,000 

12   submarines   of  type  C    144,000,000 

2  fuel-oil  carriers    11,000,000 

3  gunboats    3,900,000 

Various   small   vessels    12,000,000 

Total  cost  in  pesetas   (1  peseta  =  16.25 

cents)      486,780,000 

There  were  under  construction  for  the  Spanish 
Navy:  the  light  cruiser,  Miguel  Cervantes,  7850 
tons,  launched  May  19,  1928;  3  destroyer  lead- 
ers of  1650  tons,  the  Lepanto ,  Jose  Lvizi  Dies, 
and  Almirante  Ferrandi&;  4  submarines  of  the  0 
class  (915/1290  tons),  C-3,  0-4.  0-5,  and  0-6. 
The  7800-ton  cruiser,  Almirante  Cervera>  was  com- 
pleted in  1928;  also  submarines,  0-1  and  0-2.  Two 
destroyer  leaders  of  the  Lepanto  class  were  to 
be  laid  down  to  replace  the  two  sold  to  Argen- 
tina. The  budget  would  not  be  seriously  affected 
as  the  cost  was  to  be  almost  wholly  defrayed  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

SWEDEN.  The  budget  for  1928  carried  an  item 
of  a  little  more  than  9  million  crowns  (1  crown 
=  26.8  cents)  for  new  construction.  This  includes 
the  first  allotments  on  the  5-year  programme 
described  in  the  YEAR  BOOK  for  1927.  In  con- 
sidering the  programme,  the  Swedish  Parlia- 
ment omitted,  at  least  temporarily,  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  battleship  of  the  Gustav  V  type. 
The  remainder  of  the  programme  was  approved 
and  consists  of  one  aircraft  carrier  of  5500  tons, 
two  destroyers  of  improved  Nordenskjold  type, 
one  first-class  submarine  of  improved  Grripen 
type,  two  submarine  mine  layers  of  200  tons  sur- 
face displacement,  and  four  vedette  boats.  The 
budget  allotted  one-half  million  crowns  for  avia- 
tion and  one  and  one-half  millions  for  coast 
defense.  The  first-class  submarine,  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Ulven,  was  laid  down  at 
the  Karlskrona  Navy  Yard  in  1928.  The  surface 
tonnage  is  in  excess  of  600.  One  or  more  of  the 
other  vessels  were  to  be,  or  had  been,  laid  down 
in  the  fiscal  year  1928-29. 

The  building  of  the  destroyers  was  delayed  un- 
til further  experience  was  had  with  the  boats 
of  the  Nordenskjold  type  previously  completed. 
The  aircraft  carrier  is  also  a  mine  layer  and  tor- 
pedo transport.  The  displacement  will  be  5500 
tons;  length,  472  feet;  beam.  48.5  feet;  speed, 
28.5  knots;  armaments:  six  6-inch  guns  in  pairs 
in  3  turrets,  six  3-inch  anti-aircraft  guns  on  twin 
mounts,  four  machine  guns,  25  torpedo  tubes, 
100  torpedoes,  and  a  supply  of  mines.  She  will 
be  fitted  with  two  catapults  and  two  cranes  for 
lifting  seaplanes  and  will  carry  eight  airplanes. 

TtTKKEY.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  was  one 
of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense.  It  was  presided  over  by  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Navy,  who  had 
recently  reorganized  it,  dividing  it  into  six  "bu- 
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reaus:  1.  Cabinet  of  the  tinder-Secretary.  2.  Bu- 
reau of  Ships.  3.  Bureau  of  Armaments.  4. 
Office  of  Pay  and  Pensions.  5.  Office  of  Supply 
(provisions,  fuel,  clothing).  6.  Office  of  Medicine. 
The  naval  general  staff  was  consolidated  with 
that  of  the  army — the  whole  to  be  called  the 
Grand  General  Staff.  The  chief  of  the  naval 
staff  was  called  the  Naval  Assistant  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Grand  General  Staff.  The  office  of  the  Na- 
val General  Staff  was  continued  and  divided  in 
three  parts,  Instruction,  Operation,  and  Technical 
Affairs,  and  was  presided  over  by  a  naval  council. 

Many  economies  were  being  effected.  The  naval 
bases  of  Smyrna  and  Samsoun  were  abolished 
and  the  naval  arsenal  on  the  Golden  Horn  was 
ceded  to  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy.  The 
new  Turkish  naval  programme  included  one  light 
cruiser,  one  aircraft  carrier,  and  several  subma- 
rines. The  two  submarines  ordered  in  Holland, 
the  Birindji  and  Ikindji,  of  500  tons  surface  dis- 
placement, were  completed  in  May,  1928,  and  ar- 
rived in  Turkey  two  or  three  weeks  later. 

UNITED  STATES.  The  naval  appropriation  bill 
for  1928-29  provided  for  an  expenditure  of  $363.- 
737,017.69.  The  estimated  personnel  for  1929 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Officers,     active     8,745 

Midshipmen    at    the    Naval    Academy    1,746 

Officers,     retired     1,690 

Enlisted    men     83,250 

Enlisted  men,    retired    1,498 

Nurs  es     525 

Total    97,"454 

The  number  of  line  officers  in  service  on  June 
30,  1928,  was  5437.  The  authorized  maximum, 
under  previous  legislation,  is  5499.  The  aviation 
programme  would  eventually  require  916  officer 
aviators"  upon  the  basis  of  the  existing  theory 
of  supplying  aviation  personnel.  On  Jan.  1,  1928, 
458  line  officers  were  employed  as  aviators  and 
observers.  In  addition  to  these,  22  officers  were 
in  training  and  96  others  were  engaged  in  avia- 
tion ground  duties.  The  number  of  officers  and 
men  employed  in  aviation — afloat  and  ashore — 
at  the  end  "of  the  fiscal  year  1927-28,  was  8580; 
the  estimate  for  1928-29  is  9806. 

The  naval  reserve,  owing  to  recent  legislation, 
was  undergoing  reorganization  in  1927.  Cruises 
of  15  days  were  given  during  1928.  The  fleet  re- 
serve, having  approximately  900  officers  and  4500 
men  in  149  divisions,  was  also  given  15-day 
cruises.  The  sum  of  $45,308  was  allotted  for  the 
pay  of  officers  of  the  merchant  marine  naval 
reserve.  The  development  of  this  branch  was  the 
principal  feature  of  reserve  work  in  1928,  On 
Aug.  15,  1928,  nearly  1500  commissions  were 
mailed  to  merchant-marine  officers  who,  having 
made  application  for  commissions,  had  fulfilled 
all  prescribed  requirements.  The  officers  represent 
over  100  shipping  lines  and  more  than  600  ves- 
sels of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Transferred  reservists  (enlisted  men  trans- 
ferred to  the  fleet  naval  reserve  after  ^16  or  20 
years*  naval  service)  formed  the  most  important 
part  of  the  reserve  and  the  number  was  constant- 
ly increasing.  The  cost  of  this  part  of  the  reserve 
is  a  charge  upon  "Pay  of  the  Navy"  and  for 
1930  it  was  estimated  at  somewhat  over  10 
millions. 

The  Kavy  maintains  reserve  officers*  training 
corps  (R.O.T.C.)  units  at  the  following  univer- 
sities :  Harvard,  Yale,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Northwestern  University,  University  of 


Washington,  and  University  of  California.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  of  1928-29  there  will  be  three 
classes  under  instruction  at  each  of  these  schools 
and  they  will  have  a  total  enrollment  of  830 
students. 

The  Marine  Corps  section  of  the  bill  provided 
for  an  average  of  1176  commissioned  officers, 
commissioned  warrant  officers,  and  warrant  of- 
ficers, and  of  1 8,000  enlisted  men.  The  work  of  the 
Marines  in  Nicaragua,  practically  completed  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  was  highly  praised  by  Nic- 
araguans  and  Americans  alike.  Similar  approval 
was  given  to  their  work  in  China  and  Haiti. 

The  allotment  for  aviation,  which  includes 
charge  for  the  third  year  of  the  5-year  pro- 
gramme, was  $31,315,000.  The  bill  authorized 
contracts  for  new  planes  and  other  aircraft  and 
accessories  to  the  value  of  $16,385,000;  and 
provides  $9,480,000  for  the  year's  obligations  on 
existing  contracts.  The  5-year  programme,  author- 
ized on  June  24,  1926,  is  planned  to  provide  the 
Navy  with  1000  "useful  airplanes."  The  develop- 
ment to  the  end  of  1928  was  as  follows: 

Year  On  hand  Deliveries  Wastaffe  Left. 

1926  351       256       189  468 

1927  468       419       182  705 

1928  705       270       175  750 

1929  750       271       238  783 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  two  rigid 
airships  for  the  Navy  was  signed  on  Oct.  6,  1928. 
The  contractor  was  "the  Goodyear  Zeppelin  Cor- 
poration. The  tenders  were:  for  one  ship,  includ- 
ing design,  $5,375,000;  for  both  ships,  $7,825,000. 
These  ships,  ZRS-Jf  and  ZRS-5,  will  greatly  ex- 
ceed in  size,  power,  and  strength,  all  airships 
completed  or  building.  See  AERONAUTICS. 

Pursuant  to  authorization  by  Congress,  a  con- 
tract was  made  in  1927  for  the  construction  of 
a  "metal-clad"  (duralumin)  airship  at  a  cost 
of  $300,000.  This  is  an  experimental  type  of 
ship  and,  if  it  proves  to  be  satisfactory  during 
extended  trials,  larger  ships  will  be  constructed. 
If  a  large  metal-clad  ship  is  found  to  be  prac- 
ticable, the  saving  in  construction  and  upkeep 
over  large  ships  of  existing  types  is  expected 
to  be  considerable. 

The  development  of  the  P  type  (gunpowder 
propulsion }  of  catapult  was  being  continued.  The 
first  quarterdeck  turntable  model  of  tMs  type 
was  placed  on  the  Colorado  in  1927.  The  fixed 
type  of  catapult,  which  was  mounted  on  a  turret, 
was  giving  full  satisfaction  and  the  number  in 
the  fleet  had  been  increased.  New  anti-aircraft 
guns  with  special  fire-control  gear,  that  were 
supplied  to  various  battleships  in  1927,,  were  a 
great  advance  on  former  types  of  guns  and 
mounts.  New  types  of  airplanes  were  develojaed 
during  the  year,  especially  a  satisfactory  train- 
ing plane.  The  experimental  righting  and  bomb- 
ing planes  developed  in  1927  were  being  produced 
in  quantity.  The  performance  of  these  planes  was 
regarded  as  very  satisfactory. 

The  submarine,  $-4  that  was  sunk  off  the  tip 
of  Cape  Cod  in  December,  1927,  by  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Panldinff  (ex-Navy  destroyer),  was 
raised  ©n  Mar.  17,  1928,  and  taken  to  the  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard  where  it  was  repaired  and  was 
being  used  to  test  safety  devices. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repair  and  altera- 
tion of  the  battleships,  Pennsylvania  and  Ari- 
zona, at  a  total  coat  of  $14,800,000  was  before 
Congress  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  changes  con- 
templated include  new  boilers,  new  masts,  new 
teti-siircraft  batteries,  new  fire-control  systems, 
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increased  elevation  of  the  turret  guns,  increased 
protection  against  submarine  and  aircraft  at- 
tack, and  other  items  of  lesser  importance.  By  a 
vote  of  287  to  58,  the  House  of "  Representatives 
passed  the  new  naval  construction  bill  which 
authorized  the  building  of  15  light  cruisers  of 
10,000  tons  and  one  airplane  carrier  of  13,800 
tons;  total  estimated  cost,  $274,000,000;  this  bill 
at  the  end  of  the  year  awaited  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Five  cruisers  were  planned  to  be  laid  down  in 
1930,  five  in  1931,  and  five  in  1932;  the  aircraft 
carrier  was  to  be  laid  down  in  1930;  all  were  to 
be  completed  in  six  years.  The  bill  as  originally 
introduced  contemplated  a  5-year  building  pro- 
gramme that  included  25  cruisers  of  10,000  tons, 
5  aircraft  carriers,  9  destroyer  leaders,  and 
32  submarines  and  involved  an  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  $740,000,000.  Pacifists  and.  the  ill-inform- 
ed press — mostly  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
— opposed  the  programme  actively.  The  result  of 
this  opposition  led  the  naval  committee  of  the 
House  to  report  the  reduced  programme  that  was 
contained  in  the  bill  as  passed.  A  list  of  the 
vessels  under  construction  for  the  Navy  is  given 
in  the  subjoined  table.  The  river  gunboats,  which 
were  building  in  China  for  service  on  the  Chinese 
rivers,  had  been  completed— the  Guam  in  1927, 
and  others  in  1928.  The  mine-laying-fleet  sub- 
marine, V-Jf,  was  practically  completed  by  the  end 
of  March,  1928,  and  was  commissioned  on  April 
2,  but  the  failure  of  contractors  to  supply  cer- 
tain fittings  delayed  the  date  of  her  readiness  for 
service  until  the  end  of  June. 

VESSELS  BUILDING  FOB  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Dec.  31,  1988 

Name  Tons      Where  building  Probable    date 

Cruisers: 

Pensacola   . . .   10,000   New  York  Tard 
Salt  Lake  City  10,000  Camden,  N.   J.  do 

Northampton       10,000  Pore  River,  Mass.  June,  1930 
Qhester   .  10,000  Camden,  N.  J.  do 

10,000  Puget  Sd.  Yard   March,   1931 
10,000   Mare  I.  Yard  do 

10,000  Newport  News       June,   1930 
10,000  do  March,  1931 

Fleet  submarines: 

V—5     "3,000  do  June,    1929 

V-6     « 3,000   Mare  I.  Yard       Sept.,  1929 

*  Approximate  surface  displacement  according  to  re- 
ports; no  official  details  announced. 

UEUGUAY.  The  Government  proposed  the  con- 
struction of  2  light  cruisers,  1  destroyer  leader, 
3  destroyers,  and  1  squadron  of  airplanes.  The 
establishment  of  a  naval  dockyard,  with  a  dry 
dock  and  shops  adequate  for  the  repair  of  ves- 
sels of  the  navy,  was  also  under  consideration. 
The  cost  of  the  new  vessels  was  estimated  at 
6,000,000  pesos  (1  peso  =  $1.0342).  This  sum 
was  to  be  derived  in  part  by  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  old  cruiser,  Montevideo;  the  remainder  was 
to  be  borrowed. 

NAVIES,  See  NAVAL  PBOGRESS. 

MTEBBASKA.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  1,296,372.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  1,408,000.  The 
capital  is  Lincoln. 

AGRicrLTUBE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 

Crop  Year     Acreage       Prod.  bu.  Value 

Corn                1928  8,937,000  212,701,000    $151,018,000 

Wheat             1928  3,672,000  69,919,000        65,498,000 

1927  3,630,000  73,826,000        80,352,000 

Hay                1928  4,453,000  5,877,000  *     52,202,000 


of  completion 
Feb.,  1930 


Chicaffo  , 

Houston 

Augusta, 


Crop 
Oats 
Potatoes 

Sugar  beets 

Tear 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 

Acreage 
4,783,000 
2,392,000 
2,441,000 
105,000 
84,000 
88,000 

Prod.  bu. 
7,201,000  <* 
78,936,000 
69,813,000 
10,080,000 
8,904,000 
1,023,000  « 

Value 
54,485,000 
29,996,000 
27,925,000 
5,040,000 
6,678,000 

Barley 
Eye 

1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 

82,000 
430,000 
246,000 
249,000 
274,000 

1,036,000  a 
14,018,000 
7,577,000 
3,486,000 
4,110,000 

8,241,000 
7,149,000 
4,167,000 
2,684,000 
3,165,000 

a  tons. 


PRODUCTION.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  was  $3,322,460  for 
192G;  for  1025,  it  was  $3,358,585.  The  clay  prod- 
ucts and  the  output  of  sand  and  gravel,  each 
somewhat  over  a  million  dollars  in  1926,  formed 
the  chief  part  of  the  total.  While  without  im- 
portant minerals  as  to  total  values  produced, 
Nebraska  ranked  second  of  the  States  in  the 
production  of  pumice. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were  :  for  departmental  main- 
tenance and  operation,  $10,974,948  (of  which  $1,- 
314,251  was  for  local  education)  ;  interest  on 
debt,  $37,462;  permanent  improvements,  $9,208,- 
833;  total,  $20,221,243  (of  which  $8,195,355  was 
for  highways,  $1,586,749  being  for  maintenance 
and  $6,608,606  for  construction).  Revenues  were 
$17,286,726.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  37.4  per  cent,  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  officials'  services  10.4  per  cent,  sales 
of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline  29.4  per  cent. 
Property  valuation  was  $3,321,741,538;  State 
taxation  thereon,  $5,849,739.  State  funded  debt 
was  nil. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  in  the  State  on 
Jan.  1,  1928,  was  6174.38.  No  additional  building 
in  1928  was  reported. 

EDUCATION.  The  year  1928,  as  noted  by  State 
Superintendent  Taylor  in  the  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  was  marked  by 
the  establishment  of  a  State-wide  programme 
of  character  education,  and  the  plan  of  parent- 
teacher  demonstrations  in  the  rural  districts 
was  widely  carried  out.  The  school-age  popula- 
tion (from  5  to  21  years)  of  the  State  in  the 
academic  year  1926-27  was  placed  at  414,975. 
There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  317,- 
221  pupils,  of  whom  118,900  were  in  rural 
schools,  198,321  in  graded  schools,  and  61,457 
in  high  schools.  The  total  expenditure  for  public- 
school  education  was  $30,903,155.60. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  exercised  important  powers, 
particularly  with  regard  to  child  care.  This  body, 
however,  did  not  have  charge  of  the  State  institu- 
tions, which  were  under  the  authority  of  a  sepa- 
rate Board  of  Control,  Institutions  under  this 
board,  with  their  populations  as  reported  July 
1,  1927,  were:  Nebraska  Institution  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,  Beatrice,  827  inmates;  Girls' 
Training  School,  Geneva,  227;  Nebraska  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Home,  Burkett,  253;  Hast- 
ings State  Hospital,  Ingleside,  1356;  State  In- 
dustrial School,  Kearney,  213;  Hospital  for 
Tuberculous,  ivearney,  95;  Lincoln  State  Hos- 
pital, 1118;  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Lincoln,  106  5 
State  Penitentiary,  Lincoln,  701;  Nebraska  In- 
dustrial Home,  Milford,  83;  Soldiers*  and  Sail- 
ors* Home,  Milford,  98;  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Blind,  Nebraska  City,  48  (on  June  1)  ;  Norfolk 
State  Hospital,  877;  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Omaha,  190  (June  1);  State  Reformatory 
for  Women,  York,  52;  Nebraska  Home  for  Be- 
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pendent  Children,  Lincoln,  101;  State  Reforma- 
tory for  Men,  Lincoln,  253.  A  furniture  manu- 
factory was  operated  at  the  Penitentiary.  Ad- 
mittances to  the  three  State  penal  institutions 
in  1926,  according  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  numbered  495. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  Because  of  the 
demands  made  upon  the  State  hank-deposit  guar- 
antee fund,  Nebraska  early  in  the  year  abandoned 
its  long-continued  practice  of  paying  deposi- 
tors as  soon  as  the  State  took  control  of  affairs 
of  a  bank  that  had  failed,  and  proceeded  to 
liquidate  the  bank's  assets  first,  as  in  ordinary 
receivership  liquidations.  This  imposed  an  inde- 
terminate delay  in  payments  from  the  State 
guarantee  fund.  In  March  a  movement  was  start- 
ed at  Lincoln  to  have  the  State  guarantee  by 
law,  out  of  its  own  funds,  5  per  cent  of  deposit's 
in  failing  banks.  It  was  then  estimated  that  the 
affairs  of  63  banks  were  in  the  hands  of  the  guar- 
antee fund  commission,  and  that  when  it  en- 
deavored to  liquidate  depositors'  claims  in  full 
the  fund  might  have  on  its  hands  a  deficit  of 
some  million  dollars,  unless  relieved  by  State 
aid.  Unpaid  deposit  claims  July  1,  1928,  were 
$24,650,000.  The  effort  of  Nebraska  to  establish 
the  valued  fire  insurance  policy  system  was  sup- 
ported by  a  decision  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  It  was  held  that  where  the  in- 
sured had  paid  premiums  on  a  $5000  policy  the 
insurer  could  not  discharge  obligation  by  a  $2500 
total  loss  payment  on  the  ground  that  the  prop- 
erty had  been  overinsured.  Companies  were  held 
responsible  for  valuations  as  written  in  policies. 
It  was  testified  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's investigation  of  public  utility  workings 
that  an  agent  of  the  National  Electric  Light  As- 
sociation had- promoted  the  introduction  of  4000 
textbooks  into  schools  of  the  State. 

ELECTION,  The  presidential  campaign  in  Ne- 
braska was  intensified  by  the  action  of  Senator 
George  W.  Norris,  who  in  October  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  Governor  Smith,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  on  account  of  Smith's  more  acceptable 
views  on  the  means  to  relieve  the  situation  of 
the  farming  industry.  The  greater  number  of  the 
voters  of  the  State,  nevertheless,  as  in  other 
normally  Republican  agricultural  States,  con- 
tinued to  favor  the  Republican  ticket.  The  major- 
ity for  Hoover  and  Curtis,  Republican  National 
candidates,  was  numerically  not  far  from  that  of 
1924  for  Coolidge  and  Dawes.  Robert  B.  Howell, 
Republican,  was  reflected  United  States  Senator, 
In  the  State's  delegation  of  Representatives,  the 
Republican  party  made  some  gain.  Arthur  J. 
Weaver,  Republican,  was  elected  governor.  The 
popular  vote  for  President  was:  Hoover  (Rep,), 
345,745;  Smith  (Dem.),  197,959. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Adam  McMullen;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor,  George  A.  Williams;  Secretary  of 
State,  Frank  Marsh;  Treasurer,  W.  M.  Steb- 
biiis;  Auditor,  L.  B.  Johnson;  Attorney-General, 
O.  S.  Spillman;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, C.  W.  Taylor. 

JUDICIABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Charles  A.  Goss;  Associate  Justices;  William  B. 
Ros<n  James  R.  Dean;  W.  H.  Thompson;  George 
A.  Eberly;  Edward  E.  Good;  George  A.  Day. 

NEBBASKA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  at  Lincoln,  3STebr,» 
founded  in  1869,  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn 
term  of  1928  was  6484  of  whom  2700  were  women. 
The  enrollment  was  distributed  as  follows:  Agri- 
culture, 562;  arts  and  sciences,  1J98%  business 
administration,  672;  dentistry,  96;  engineering, 


694;  graduate,  346;  law,  169;  medicine,  309; 
nursing,  102;  pharmacy,  117;  teachers,  1466. 
Included  in  arts  and  sciences  and  teachers  col- 
lege were  508  students  of  the  school  of  fine  arts 
and  182  of  the  school  of  journalism.  There  were 
3320  students  registered  in  the  summer  sessions 
of  1928,  of  whom  1047  were  men  and  2273  were 
women.  The  faculty  numbered  360  in  the  autumn 
of  1928.  The  total  income  for  the  year  was  $4,- 
135,390.  The  library  contained  223*885  volumes. 
Xew  buildings  added  to  the  physical  plant  were 
Andrews  Hall,  housing  the  College  of  Dentistry 
and  the  departments  of  English,  classics,  and 
C4ermanic  languages,  on  the  city  campus;  a  nur- 
sery school,  a  service  building,  and  departmental 
greenhouses,  on  the  agricultural  college  campus; 
dormitories  at  Nebraska  Agricultural  School  at 
Curtis;  and  a  new  residence  and  barns  at  the 
Agronomy  Farm.  An  additional  gift  of  $10,000 
for  the  development  of  the  University  Museum 
was  made  by  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Merrill.  The  Chan- 
cellor was  Edgar  A.  Burnett,  D.Se. 

3STEBTJLJE.  See  ASTRONOMY;  PHYSICS. 

NECROLOGY.  The  following  list  contains 
the  names  of  notable  persons  who  died  in  1928. 
Articles  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  in  their 
alphabetical  order,  on  those  whose  names  are 
given  below  without  other  text. 

Abbe,  Robert. 

Abbott,  Brig.  Gen.  Frederic  Vaughan. 

Adams,    Cyrus  Cornelius. 

Adams,  Granger.  American  soldier,  died  at  Fort 
Royal,  Va.,  March  27.  He  was  bora  at  Williamson,  2vT. 
Y,,  Sept.  28,  1852,  and  was  graduated  from  the  17.  a. 
Military  Academy  in  1876  and  from,  the  Artillery 
School  in  1882.  He  advanced  in  the  artillery  branch 
of  the  Army  through  the  various  grades,  and  became 
a  brigadier  general,  July  1,  1916,  being  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  artillery  experts  in  the  United 
States.  In  1910  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Meld  Artillery  Board.  He  was  retired  in  1916,  after 
44  years"  active  service. 

Adams,  Samuel  Shugerfe.  American  physician  and  ed- 
ucator, died  at  Washington,  D.  O.,  February  12.  He 
was  born  at  Washington,  July  12,  1853,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  West  Virginia  in  1875, 
and  from  the  medical  school  of  Georgetown  University, 
Georgetown,  I>.  C.,  in  1879.  For  thirty  years  Dr. 
Adams  was  chief  of  the  department  of  medicine  of  the 
Georgetown  medical  school.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Pediatric  Society,  of  which  he  was  secretary 
for  many  years,  and  of  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians. 

Adams,  Walter  Booth.  American  pharmacologist  and 
educator,  died  at  Beirut,  Syria,  July  9.  He  was  born 
at  Constantia,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  1864,  and  was  a  grad- 
uate of  New  York  University  and  the  medical  school 
of  the  same  institution.  Immediately  after  receiving  his 
medical  degree  in  1890  he  was  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  medical  school  of  the  American  University 
at  Beirut,  and  he  served  there,  as  professor  of  chem- 
istry, materia  medica,  and  therapeutics,  until  M»  death. 
He  wrote  magazine  articles  and  several  boots  dealing 
with  dermatology. 

Alvord,   Clarence  Walworth. 

Ames,  Joseph  Bushnell.  American  author  and  offi- 
cial of  the  Boy  Scouts,  died  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
June  20.  He  was  born  at  Titusville,  Pa,,  Aug.  9,  1878, 
and  was  graduated  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1897.  He  was  employed  by  the  Lddgerwood 
Manufacturing  Company,  1901— 03*  and  by  the  Public 
Service  G-as  Company  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  1904-09, 
before  devoting  himself  to  the  writing  of  stories  and 
to  Boy  Scout  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  national 
council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  wrote,  be- 
sides short  stories  and  magazine  articles:  The  Treasure 
of  the  O&ny&n  (1907);  Pa£«,  OwBpwncher  (19G8) ; 
Uncter  #o$r  Sctmt  Coforx  (1917);  Tfie  My  aster®  of 
Earn  I^&nd  (1918);  Gw*%  of  the  Oircle  Bar  (1919); 
Shoe-Bar  Stratton  (1922);  Tk*  Lorn  Mtmd  (1926); 
and  other'  books  published  under  his  own  name;  also 
Moran  of  SMle  Bntte  (1924);  and  Th®  Vatt*y  of 
Missinff  Mm  (1925),  published  under  the  pen  name 
of  "Lynn  Ckuanison." 

Amundsen,  Boald. 

Andrews,  Brig.  Gen.  George. 

Armstrong",  Edward. 

ArtingstaJl,  Samuel  George. 

Asquifih,  Herbert  Henry,  First  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
A&quith. 
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Auburtin,  Victor.  German  author  and  journalist, 
died  June  29.  He  was  bora  at  Berlin,  Sept.  5,  1870, 
and  attended  the  gymnasium,  and  the  universities  of 
Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Tubingen.  He  was  an  editor  of  the 
Berlin  Borsenzeitung,  and  later  transferred  to  the 
Berlin  Tageblatt,  as  Paris  correspondent.  He  was 
arrested  in  France  for  disseminating  German,  wax  prop- 
aganda, and  for  three  years  he  was  imprisoned  in 
Corsica.  After  his  release  he  was  a  correspondent  at 
Berne  and  at  Madrid.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  editor  of  the  Berlin  Tageblatt.  Auburtin  wrote  sev- 
eral books,  including:  Goldene  Kette;  Ring  der  Wahr- 
heit;  Deutsche  En&e;  Onyxschale ;  Deutsche  Kunst 
titirbt;  Was  ich  in  Frankreich  Erlebte  (translated  into 
French) ;  and  Ein  &la#  mit  Goldfischen  (translated 
into  Spanish). 

Auffenberg-Komarow,   Marshal  Moritz  Freiherr  von. 

Aulard,  Fran§ois-Victor-Alphonse. 

Aumonier,  Stacy.  English  author,  died  at  Qlarens, 
Montrenx,  December  21.  Born  in  1887,  he  first  worked 
as  a  decorative  designer  and  landscape  painter,  ex- 
hibiting at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal  Institute, 
and  the  International  Exhibition.  He  then,  became^  in 
1908,  a  successful  monologist,  imitating  characters 
with  humor  and  accuracy.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War,  1914,  he  joined  the  Army  Pay  Corps,  and 
later  drew  charts  at  the  Ministry  of  National  Service. 
Having  first  published  short  stories  in  1913,  he  con- 
tributed to  various  magazines  in  England  and  America, 
and  published  several  collections  of  stories,  the  most 
popular  being  The  Baby  Grand  (1926).  Others  were: 
Three  Bars'  Interval;  The  Love-a-duck;  Miss  Brace- 
ffirdle  and  Others;  Odd  Fish;  and  Overheard.  Mr. 
Aumonier  also  wrote  the  following  novels:  Olga  Bar  del; 
Just  Outside;  The  QuerrOs;  One  after  Another;  and 
Heartbeat  (1922)  His  one-act  play,  A  Nice  Thing, 
was  produced  in  1920  at  the  Comedy  Theatre. 

Ayscough,  John.  See  Bickerstaffe-Drew,  B1.  B.  D. 

Bakmeteff,  G-eorge  S. 

Baldwin,  Bird  Thomas. 

Ballou,  Charles  Clarendon.  American  soldier,  colonel 
5n  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  major  general  in  the  National 
Army  in  the  World  War,  died  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
July  23.  He  was  born  in  Crange  Township,  New 
York,  June  13,  1862,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1886,  from  the  Infantry 
and  Cavalry  School  in  1898,  the  Field  Officers'  School 
in  1916,  and  the  War  College  in  1917.  He  served  in 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  in  the  Philippine  in- 
surrection, and  was  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army  at 
the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
World  War,  April,  1917.  He  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier general  in  the  National  Army  in  August,  1917, 
and  major  general  in  November.  Besides  being  com- 
mander in  Prance  of  the  Ninety-second  Division,  one 
of  the  two  National  Army  divisions  composed  of  col- 
ored troops,  General  Ballou  also  commanded  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Ar- 
gonne  and  that  on  the  Moselle  River,  and  in  trench 
fighting  in  the  Saint-Dig  sector.  He  received  the  French 
Groix  de  Guerre,  with  palm,  and  the  rank  of  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Baltzell,   Win  ton  James. 

Bang,  Mrs.  Nina. 

Barkany,  Marie.  German  actress,  died  at  Berlin, 
Germany,  July  26.  She  was  born  at  Kaschau,  Hungary, 
Mar.  2,  1862.  She  was  educated  at  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent at  Kaschau,  and  then  went  to  Yienna  to  develop 
her  knowledge  of  German  and  to  study  bookkeeping, 
to  aid  her  father.  There  her  attention  was  turned  to 
acting,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  training  she  made 
her  appearance,  with  great  success,  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  Her  next  success  was  won  at  Hamburg,  and 
she  then  became  one  of  the  players  at  the  Royal  Thea- 
tre in  Berlin.  As  head  of  her  own  company  she  ap- 
peared in  all  the  principal  German  cities  and  in  Euro- 
pean capitals,  including  Paris,  and  she  made  a  tour 
of  the  United  States  with  Joseph  Kainz.  She  was  noted 
principally  for  her  portrayals  of  tragic  parts.  Among 
the  roles  which  she  assumed  were  those  of  Mary 
Stuart,  F&lora,  Tosca,  and  Magda.  She  was  one  of  the 
favorite  actresses  of  the  late  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria-Hungary.  Several  of  the  German  states  and  the 
French  Republic  bestowed  decorations  on  the  actress. 

Barker,  Henry  Stites.  American  educator  and  jurist, 
died,  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  April  23.  He  was  born  at 
Newstead,  Ky.,  July  22,  1850.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  1874,  and  practiced 
law  at  Louisville,  serving  as  city  attorney  from  1888 
to  2896.  After  sitting  on  the  bench  of  the  circuit 
court  of  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  and  on  that  of 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  he  became  president 
of  the  State  University  of  Kentucky  in  1911.  He  re- 
tired in  1917. 

Barondess,  Joseph.  American  labor  leader,  died  at 
New  York,  June  19.  He  was  born  at  Kamenetz-Podolsk, 
Russia.  July  3,  1867,  and  after  emigration  to  America 
in  1888  continued  his  studies  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  His  first  work  in  America  was 
done  as  a  laborer  in  a  clothing-  "sweatshop,"  and  for 


many  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
amelioration  of  the  workers  in  such  places  and  m 
others.  He  was  active  also  in  Zionism  and  other  He- 
brew causes. 

Barrett,  Thomas  Augustine.  See  Stuart,  Leslie. 

Barron,   Clarence  Walker. 

Barth,  Hans.  German  author,  died  March  15.  He  was 
born  at  Stuttgart,  Sept.  29,  1862.  Besides  being  a 
special  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Tageblatt,  he  wrote 
poetry,  fiction,  and  history.  Among  his  works  are  the 
following:  Orispi  (2d  ed.,  189«)  ;  Unter  Sudlichem 
Himm-el  (1893)  ;  Momische  Allotria,  Yadekum  fur 
Italienbummler  (1897);  lurke,  wehre  dich  (1898 )j 
Le  Droit  du  Croissant  (1898)  ;  Est  Est  fist,  Italien 
Schenkenfiihrer  (1900);  Leo  XIII,  LebensbUd  eines 
modernen  Papstes  (1903) ;  Scirocco,  Xiinstler-Drama 
(1905);  Roma  Aeterna,  (1908);  Osteria,  Kunatge- 
schichtlicher  Fuhrer  durch  Italiens  Soheriken  von 
Verona,  bis  Capri  (1908  and  1910)  ;  Osteria,  Guido 
sjnrituale  delle  osterie  (1908  and  192B) ;  Die  heulende 
Wolfin  JRomische  Xenien  (1917)  ;  Romische  Asche 
neue  Xenien  (1919);  and  Epifframmi  Romani  di  un 
Barbara  (1926). 

Bartholome",   Paul  Albert. 

Barton,  Robert  McKinney.  American  jurist  and  ad- 
ministrator, died  at  Tampa,  Ma.,  April  5.  He  was 
born  at  Greenville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  26,  1851.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Tennessee  in  1874,  beginning  his  practice  at 
Chattanooga.  He  was  a  United  States  Commissioner, 
alderman  of  Chattanooga,  member  of  the  State  Senate 
and  judge  of  the  court  of  chancery  appeals  (later  the 
court  of  civil  appeals),  before  his  appointment  as  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  Railway  Labor  Board  in  1920.  Soon 
after  his  appointment  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board.  He  retired  in  1923. 

Bashford,  Herbert. 

Bassett,   John  Spencer. 

Battistini,  Mattia. 

Bayes,  Nora  (Dora  Goldberg).  American  actress, 
died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  19.  She  was  born  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in.  1880.  She  made  her  first  pro- 
fessional appearance  in  1899  at  Chicago,  and  her  first 
New  York  de"but  in  1907.  She  was  a  popular  favorite 
in  vaudeville  and  on  the  musical  comedy  stage,  and 
appeared  with  success  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America. 

Beban,  George.  American  actor,  died  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  October  5.  He  was  born  at  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
in  1873,  where  he  started  singing  in  minstrels  when 
he  was  eight  years  old,  while  he  attended  public  school. 
He  later  became  star  in  The  American  Idea,  and  ^Jhe 
played  in  the  Sign  of  the  Rose  for  sis  years.  Becoming 
a  film  actor  he  specialized  in  Italian  character  rdles, 
and  starred  in  a  number  of  motion  pictures.  He  also 
became  connected  with  producing,  retiring  in  1926. 

Beckwith,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Minnegerode. 

Beebe,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Case.  American  medical 
missionary  in  China  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  died  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  March.  13.  He 
was  born  at  Hartford,  Ohio,  Mar.  16,  1855,  and  he 
was  educated  at  Oberlin  College  and  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Western  Reserve  University.  He  was  or- 
dained by  the  North  Ohio  Conference,  and  in.  1882 
went  to  China  as  builder  and  superintendent  of  a 
medical  mission.  He  was  president  of  the  Chinese  Med- 
ical Association,  1899-1902,  and  helped  to  found  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  medical  centres  at  Peking  and 
Shanghai.  In  1902  he  received  from  the  Emperor  of 
China  the  Order  of  the  Double  Dragon. 

Beeche^  William  C.  American  lawyer,  died  at  White- 
field,  N.  H.,  September  18.  He  was  born,  at  Brooklyn, 
Jan.  26,  1849,  the  son  of  the  preacher,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  after  being  graduated  from  Yale  in  1872, 
he  joined  an  expedition  sent  to  study  fossils  in  the 
West.  He  entered  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  1873, 
and  after  practicing  for  several  years  in  New  York 
City,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney  for 
New  York  County.  He  later  became  counsel  for  var- 
ious reform  societies,  being  also  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Brooklyn  Excise  League,  and  a  member  of  the 
legal  staff  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1880  judge  advocate  on  the  staff  of  the 
Third  Brigade,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
later  being  made  colonel.  I£e  retired  from  practice  in 
1925. 

Behan,  William  James,  American  sugar  planter,  died 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  4.  He  was  born  at  New 
Orleans,  Sept.  25,  1840,  and  served  through  the  CiTil 
War  in  tfce  Confederate  Army.  In  1905  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 
He  was  mavor  of  New  Orleans,  1882—84,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  State  Senate,  1888-92. 

Beiro,  Francisco.  Argentinian,  statesman  and  vice 
nresident-elect  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  died  at 
Buenos  Aires,  July  22.  He  was  at  one  time  minister 
of  the  interior,  but  resigned  that  post  in  1922  to  en- 
gage in  a  duel  with  a  deputy  who  had  attacked  him 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Bell,  John  Keble. 


CHAUNCEY  MITCHELL  DEPEW 
American  Statesman  and  Railway  President 


THOMAS  HARDY 
English  Poet  and  Novelist 


•  Harris  <£  Ewinff  ©  Harris  d 

ROBERT  LANSING  CAPTAIN  ROALD  AMUNBSEH 

United  States  Secretary  of  State,  1915-1920  Norwegian  Explorer 
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Bello,  Joao.  Portuguese  statesman,  died  January  2. 
He  was  born  in  1877.  After  serving  in  Portuguese 
East  Africa  for  29  years,  he  entered  the  cabinet  an 
minister  of  the  colonies  and  made  a  good  record  as 
an  administrator. 

Bellot,    Hugh  Hale  Leigh. 
Bene"t,  Mrs.  William  Rose.  See  Wylie,  Elinor. 
Bennett,   Floyd. 

Beringer,  George  M.  American  pharmacist  and  ed- 
itor, died  at  Collingswood,  N.  JM  June  23.  He  was 
born  at  Philadelphia,  Feb.  3,  1860.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1880, 
and  practiced  as  a  pharmacist  at  Philadelphia  and 
Camden,  N.  J.  He  was  president  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  1914,  and  of  the  National 
•Pharmaceutical  Service  Association,  1917—19.  He  ed- 
ited the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  1917-21.  In 
1924  he  received  the  Remington  honor  medal  for  his 
services  to  his  profession. 

Berry,   Henry  Seymour.  See  Buckland,  Lord. 
Berry,  John  Bennington. 

Berry,  William  H.  American  political  and  manu- 
facturer, died  at  Chester,  Pa.,  June  19.  He  was  born 
at  Edwardsville,  111.,  in  1852,  and  was  a  machinist 
in  early  life.  He  invented  and  manufactured  several 
successful  mechanical  devices.  After  he  took  office  as 
state  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  in  May,  1906,  he  ex- 
posed the  frauds  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
the  state  capitol  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  In  1910  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  1913  to  1922  he  was  collec- 
tor of  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

Berwind,  John  E.  American  coal  operator  and 
philanthropist,  died  at  New  York,  May  23.  He  was 
born  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  9,  1854.  When  a  young 
man  he^  with  his  brothers,  Edward  J.  and  Harry 
A.  Berwind,  organized  a  coal  company  which  became 
a  leader  in  the  business  and  controlled  much  of  the 
soft-coal-mining  industry  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ber- 
wind also  acquired  extensive  shipping  interests  and 
was  a  director  and  official  of  numerous  large  corpora- 
tions. For  some  years  before  his  death  his  philanthro- 
pies, especially  in  New  York  City  and  Porto  Rico, 
engaged  much  of  his  time  and  attention. 

Betts,  James  A.  American  feist,  died  at  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  May  6.  He  was  born  at  Broadalbin,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  18,  1853,  and  was  graduated  from  the  New 
York  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  in  1875.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880  and  practiced  law  at 
Kingston,  ^N.  Y.  He  was  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Civil  Service  Commission,  1883—84;  surrogate 
of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  1892-98;  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  York,  1898—1912,  and  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  appellate  division  of  the  same 
court,  1910-12. 

Biekerstaffe-Dr'ew,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Count  Francis 
Browning  Drew. 

Bishop,  Joseph  Bucklin. 

Bishop,  William  Henry.  American  author,  died  at 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  September  26,  He  was  born  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Jan.  7,  1847,  and  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1867.  Having  been  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Commercial  Times  until  1877,  lie 
returned  to  Yale  as  instructor  in  modern  languages 
from  1893-1902.  He  was  appointed  United  States 
consul  at  Genoa  the  following  year,  and  in  1905  he 
was  transferred  to  Palermo,  where  he  remained  until 
his  resignation  from  the  Consular  service  in  1910. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  having  written  numerous  books,  including: 
Detmold  (1879) ;  The  House  of  a  Merchant  Prince 
(1882) ;  Ohoy  Susan  and  Other  Stories  (1884)  ;  Old 
Mexico  and  Her  Lost  Provinces  (1884);  The  Golden 
Justice  (1887);  The  Brown  Stone  Boy  and  Other 
Queer  People  (1888;  reprinted  in  1902,  as  Queer 
People)  ;  A  House  Hunter  in  Europe  (1893)  ;  WrWnff 
to  Rosina  (1894)  ;  The  Yellow  Snake  (1&02,  reprinted 
as  Tons  of  Treasure,  1902);  and  Antv-Bti&el  (1919). 

Bixby,   Brig.   Gen.   William  Herbert. 

Blasco  Ibaiiez,  Vicente. 

Bleibtreu,  Carl. 

Blinn,    Holbrook. 

Bloomfield,   Maurice. 

Bloomingdale,  Bmanuel  Watson.  American  lawyer, 
merchant,  and  public  official,  died  at  New  Yorlfe^ 
February  6.  He  was  born  at  Rome,  N.  Y,f  Nov.  25, 
1852.  He  was  graduated  from  the  law  school  of 
Columbia  University  in  1877,  and  practiced  law  for 
several  y^ears  before  becoming  associated  witii  the 
retail  business  conducted  by  his  brothers  in  New  York. 
In  1905  he  withdrew  from  the  firm  to  devote  Ms 
time  to  the  law  and  civic  affairs.  He  was  president  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Society  for  Keferma- 
t!on  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  and  vice  chairzBaa  of 
the  New  York  State  Bridge  and  Tkn»al 

Blue,    Victor. 

•  Blythev   Coralfe.  English  acfeww*  iiei  a* 
Beach,  NT.  J»>  July  24.  $he  was  tour  inv  Iteg|a.iid  !» 


1880,  and  was  the  wife  of  Lawrence  Grossmith,  Eng- 
lish actor,  and  sister  of  the  late  Vernon  Castle, 
dancer.  She  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  London,  in  pantomime,  and  later  achieved 
success,  in  England  and  America,  in  musical  comedy 
roles.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  United 
States  in  1915.  Among  the  plays  in  which  she  had 
parts  were  The  Girl  in  the  Train,  The  Joy  Ride  Lady, 
Xobody  Home,  The  Circus  Girl,  A.  Gayety  Girl,  The 
Silver  Slipper,  The  Toreador,  The  Girl  Behind  the 
Counter,  and  Havana. 

Boeppler,    William.    An    American    choral    conductor, 
died  in   Chicago,   December   11.   He  was   born   in   Ger- 
many,   in    1863,    and   studied    in    Bonn    and    Leipzig. 
In  1895  he  came  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  founded  the 
A   Cappella   Choir  and  the  Wisconsin  Conservatory  of 
Music,   conducting  both  until  his  death,  even  after  his 
removal  to  Chicago,  in  1904,   where  he  organized  the 
Singverein  and  the  Bach  Chorus. 
Bogdanoff,  Alexander  Alexandrovitch. 
Bohnke,  Emil. 
Bokanowski,   Maurice. 
Bone,   John  Rainsford. 

Boosey,  Philip  Harold  (Philip  Cunningham).  Eng- 
lish actor  died  January  10.  He  was  born  Aug.  12, 
1865.  He  made  his  first  stage  appearance  in  1885 
as  a  minor  member  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's  company. 
Among  the  famous  actors  and  actresses  with  whom 
he  was  associated,  in  England  and  in  America,  were 
Ellen  Terry,  Lillie  Langtry,  Cora  Urquhart  Potter,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal. 

Bernstein,  Chayyim  Yechiel.  Hebrew  scholar,  died 
at  Wilmington,  Bel.,  March  29.  He  was  born  at 
Zosnitz,  Poland,  1845,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
of  the  modern  Hebrew  writers  in  Eastern  Europe, 
maintaining  his  influential  place  among  scholars  until 
his  death.  He  pursued  extensive  historical  researches, 
in  spite  of  blindness  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  becom- 
ing an  authority  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  and  his 
numerous  articles  on  the  subject  were  translated  into 
several  languages.  He  himself  translated  Hamlet  into 
the  prose  of  the  Hebraic  Bible. 
Boy-Ed,  Ida. 

Bradford,  Edward  Green.  American  jurist,  died 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  March  30.  He  was  born  at 
Wilmington,  Mar.  12,  1848.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1868,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870,  and 
became  United  States  district  judge  for  the  District 
of  Delaware  in  1897.  He  retired  from  the  bench  in 
1918, 

Brennan,    George  E. 
Brewer,   Sir  Alfred  Herbert, 
BridgmanT   Frederic  Arthur. 
Brockdorff-Rantzau,    Count   Ulrica   von. 
Bronson,    Walter    Cochrane. 

Brown,  Arthur  Lewis.  American  jurist,  died  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  June  10.  He  was  born  at  Provi- 
dence, Nov.  28,  1854.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1876  and  from  the  law  department 
of  Boston  University  in  1878.  After  practicing  at 
Providence  from  1878  to  1896,  he  was  appointed 
U.  S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  remained  on  the  bench  of  that  court  for  thirty 
years,  retiring  in  June,  1927.  Brown  University  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.3X,  in  1907.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  Judge  Brown's  ruling  that  the  prohibi- 
tion enforcement  act  would  probably  be  held  unconsti- 
tutional, ultimately,  attracted  widespread  notice. 

Brown,  David  E,  Canadian-American  railway  offi- 
cial and  financial  expert,  died  at  Montreal,  P.  Q., 
January  12.  He  was  born  at  New  York  in  1872. 
After  business  experience  in  other  fields,  lie  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Erie  R,  K.  in  1896.  President 
Roosevelt  in  1906  appointed  Mr.  Brown  as  one  of 
the  twelve  members  of  the  accounting  board  of  ra« 
United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He 
supervised  all  examinations  for  the  board.  He  resigned 
from  the  commission  to  join  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  United  States  Government.  Mr,  Brown's  connec- 
tion with  Canadian  affairs  began  in  1926,  when  lie 
was  appointed  by  th«  Dominion  Government  to  tafce 
charge  of  the  financial  accounting  studies  neces- 
sary in  the  Grand  Trunk  arbitration.  The  following 
year  he  made  a  study  of  the  accounts  of  the  Canadian 
Oovernmeut  Railway,  Later  fee  joined  the  Canadian 
National  Railways*  staff  and  Itecame  chief  assistant  to 
the  financial  vice  president  of  tine  system. 

Brown,  Sedley«  InterScan  actor  and  manager,  died 
at  Lo®  Angeles,  GaiS,,  September  18.  He  was  Jorm 
at  Boston,  Mass^  F*.  29,  1856,  and  educated  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.  He  changed  Ms  name  to  W.  H. 
Sedley,  He  first  appeared  on  the  stage  at  Booth's 
Theatre*  "M&w,  York,  in  1874,  and  after  numerous  en- 
eaffemente  witfc.^rowiBient  aetars  ol  bis  day,  including 
Fanny  Davenport  and  Edwin  Booth,  he  became  a 
Tmrtner  with  Guftav  IVohman  In  a  dramatic  agency, 
He  &en  devoted  himself  to  production*  mama^inff 
various  theatres  throughout  the  United  States;  and, 
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being  particularly  interested  in  stock  companies,  lie  was 
one  of  the  first  to  establish  permanent  repertories.  He 
also  wrote  several  plays,  among  the  most  important 
of  which  are  The  Minister  (1888);  and  A  Navajo  s 
Love  (1904). 

Brownell,  William  Crary. 

Brownrigg,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Abraham.  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Ossory,  died  at  Kilkenny,  ^eland, 
October  1.  Born  in  Kildavmr  County  Carlow,  Dec.  23, 
1836  he  attended  St.  'Peter's  College,  Wexfqrd,  and 
Maynooth  College,  and,  after  courses  .in  philosophy, 
scripture,  and  theology,  he  was  ordained  in  1861. 
He  was  appointed  professor  at  St.  Peter's  ^College  in 
the  same  year,  and  five  years  later  he  joined  the 
diocesan  missionary  community  at  Enniscorthy,  becom- 
ing rector  in  1S76,  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Ossory  in 
1884,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Buekland,    Lord. 

Bulkley,  Lucius  Duncan. 

Bunts.    Frank   Emory-   American   surgeon,    and   edu- 
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aeing  grau.uH.ieu.  AJ.UIH  uuc  w.  ~  .«« '-*  ~ — ^  ".,  ~ 
1881  he  remained  in  the  service  until  1883.  He  then 
resigned,  to  study  medicine,  and  in  1886  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Western  Reserve  Medical  College.  He 
returned  to  that  institution  in  1893  as  professor  of 
surgerv.  holding  that  appointment  until  his  death. 
He  was  also  chief  of  the  staff  at  the  Charity  Hospital 
of  Cleveland,  a  director  of  the  clinic  foundation,  and 
of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company.  During  the  Spamsn- 
Ameriean  War,  1898,  Dr.  Bunts  served  as  major  and 
surgeon  in  the  First  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and 
during  the  World  War,  1914-18,  he  became  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  American  medical  corps,  and 
commandant  of  Hospital  No.  9  of  the  British  Ex- 
peditionary Force. 

Burnet,  John.  . 

Burnham.  Claude  George.  American  railway  official, 
died  afc  Kenilworth,  111.,  June  22.  He  was  born  at 
Peterboro,  England,  June  20,  1879,  and  was  brought 
to  St.  Paul,  Minn,,  when  he  was  young.  He  was 
educated  at  the  public  schools  of  St.  Paul.  He  began 
his  railroad  work  in  the  freight  department  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  in  1895,  and  in  1902 
entered  the  foreign  freight  department  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  B.  B.  He  advanced  through 
various  grades  until  lie  became  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  system  before  he  was  forty  years  old. 

Burns,  Louis  Henry,  American  jurist,  died  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  June  9.  He  was  born  at  New  Orleans, 
May  11,  1878.  After  graduation  from  Tulane  Univer- 
sity in  1904  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Louisiana, 
in  the  same  year.  From  1911  to  1913  he  was  assistant 
U.  S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana, 
and  from  1911  to  1925  he  was  U.  S.  attorney  for  the 
same  district.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  U..  S. 
district  judge  for  the  district.  His  rulings  against 
the  Federal  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  act  attracted  considerable  attention  through- 
out the  United  States.  . 

Burt,  Henry  Jackson.  American  civil  engineer,  died 
at  Wheaton,  111.,  July  28.  He  was  born  in  February, 
1873  at  Urbana,  111.,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1896.  He  was  employed  by 
various  engineering  companies  until  1900,  when  he 
became,  for  a  year,  assistant  professor  of  civil  en- 
gineering at  Iowa  State  College.  He  returned  f  to  struc- 
tural designing1,  and  planned  a  number  of  important 
buildings  in  Chicago.  During  the  World  war,  serving 
as  major  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  he  was  in 
charge  of  emergency  construction  plans  in  the  United 
States  Army.  Besides  being  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  Burt  was  president 
of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers  in  1917. 

Butler,  Frank  Hedges.  English  sportsman  and 
author,  died  in  England,  November  27.  Born  Dec. 
17,  1855,  he  became  one  of  the  earliest  motor  en- 
thusiasts, being  the  first  honorary  treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Automobile  Glub,  1897-1902.  He  aided  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Aero  dub  in  1901,  winning 
the  balloon  races  in  1906  and  1907.  Mr.  Butler  held 
the  English  record  for  the  longest  one-man  balloon 
ascent,  in  1902,  and  the  world's  record  for  the 
longest  channel  sea  trip,  from  London  to  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy, in  1905.  He  was  awarded  the  commemorative 
medal  of  the  French  Aero  Club  in  that  year.  Mr.  Butler 
was  also  interested  in  music  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Lyric  Club  Orchestra,  1889,  and  of 
the  Imperial  Institute  Orchestral  Society,  I894t  of 
which  he  became  chairman.  Mr.  Butler,  who  traveled 
extensively,  wrote:  Five  Thousand  Miles  in  a  Balloon 
(1907) ;  Across  Laptand  with  Reindeer  and  Skis 
(1917)  ;  Fifty  Years  of  Travel,  by  Land,  Water,  and 
Air  (1920);  Round  the  World  (1925);  and  Wine 
and  the  Wine  Land#  of  the  World  (1926). 
Butler,  Thomas  S. 
Byrne,  Donn. 


Cadorna,  Marshal  Count  Luigi. 

Calderon,  Manuel  de  la  Vega.  Cuban  diplomat,  died 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  17  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 
He  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Cuban  legation  at 
Washington  after  its  establishment  in  1902,  and  he 
remained  at  Washington  14  years.  Then  he  was  for 
two  years  minister  to  Norway,  and  for  nine  years 
minister  to  Argentina.  He  retired  from  the  diplomatic 
service  in  1927  and  removed  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  his  two  daughters  in  the  United 
States. 

Calvert,  The  Bev.  John  Betts. 

Gambie,  Henry  J.  Canadian  engineer  and  a  pioneer 
in  railroad  location  and  "construction  in  the  Dominion 
died  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  April  23.  He  was  born  at 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1837,  and  went  to  Canada 
when  he  was  15  years  old.  He  entered  the  office  of 
Walter  Shanley,  then  directing  the  engineering  work 
on  the  Toronto  &  Guelph  By.,  which  was  afterward 
absorbed  by  the  Grand  Trunk.  Thereafter,  for  seventy 
years,  Mr.  Cambie  was  engaged  in  railroad  construc- 
tion and  planning  in  Canada.  He  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  selection  of  Vancouver  as  a  terminal 
port  for  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Cameron,  Sir  Hector  Clare.  Scotch  surgeon,  died  at 
Glasgow,  November  22.  Born  at  Demerara,  British 
Guiana,  Sept.  30,  1843,  he  attended  the  universities 
at  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  He  was  at 
one  time  president  of  the  Glasgow  faculty  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  representing  that  body  at  the 
general  medical  council.  At  the  <  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  professor  emeritus  of  clinical  surgery  at  Glas- 
gow, having  been  made  dean  of  the  faculties  in  1921. 
The  University  of  St.  Andrews  conferred  on  him  the 
LL.D.  degree  in  1911,  and  the  Glasgow  University 
honored  him  similarly  in  1912.  He  was  knighted  in 
1900  and  created  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire  in  1918.  Sir  Hector,  who  was  an  au- 
thority on  children's  diseases,  wrote  The  Nervous 
Child. 

Capet,  Lucien. 

Carnock,  Lord  (Arthur  Nicolson).  British  diplomat, 
died  at  London,  November  5.  Born  at  Carnock,  Sept. 
19,  1849,  Arthur  Nicolson  succeeded  to  the  eleventh 
baronetcy.  He  attended  Rugby  and  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.  Entering  the  Foreign  Office  in  1870,  he  became 
assistant  private  secretary  to  Earl  Granville  in  1872, 
and  in  1874  he  was  appointed  third  secretary  to  the 
Embassy  at  Berlin.  •Continuing  in  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice after  various  posts,  Lord  Carnock  was  consul-general 
at  Budapest,  1888-93 ;  secretary  of  the  Embassy  at 
Constantinople,  1894;  agent  in  Bulgaria,  1894-95; 
and  Minister  in  Morocco,  1895-1904.  He  was  then 
appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary at  Madrid,  1904-05,  and  from  1905-10  he 
served  as  British  Ambassador  to  Russia.  On  his  return 
to  England  in  1910,  he  became  permanent  under- 
secretary for  foreign  affairs.  Retiring  in  1916,  he  was 
created  First  Baron  of  Carnock. 

Carracido,  Jose"  [Rodriguez.  Spanish  educator, 
scientist,  and  statesman,  died  at  Madrid,  January  3. 
He  was  former  rector  of  the  University  of  Madrid, 
president  of  the  Acaderaia  de  Ciencias  Exactas  of 
Madrid,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  central  group 
of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Spain. 

Carranza,    Emilio. 

Carstairs,  Charles  S.  American  art  expert,  died  at 
London,  England,  July  9.  He  was  born  at  Philadel- 
phia Pa.,  in  1865.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  Paris,  and 
London,  art  dealers,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  buyers 
of  art  objects  for  the  collections  of  Henry  Clay  Frick, 
Joseph  E.  Widener,  A.  M.  Byers,  and  others.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  purchased  at  the  Holford  sale^  in 
London  a  remarkable  group  of  paintings  including 
three  Rembrandts,  for  $1,000,000. 

Carter,  Orrin  Nelson.  American  jurist,  died  at  Glen- 
dale,  Calif.,  August  17,  Born  in  Jefferson  County,  N. 
YM  Jan.  22,  1854,  he  was  graduated  from  Wheaton  Col- 
lege, 111.,  in  1877,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  He 
served  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  Grundy  County, 
111.,  1882-84,  and  as  state's  attorney  1884-88.  Mov- 
ing to  Chicago,  he  became  attorney  for  the  Sanitary 
District  in  1892.  He  was  made  judge  of  €opk 
County  two  years  later,  acting  as  Republican  chair- 
man of  the  charter  convention  of  Chicago  1905-06. 
He  was  appointed  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois  in  1906,  remaining  on  the  bench  until  his 
retirement  in  1924.  Judge  Carter  received  the  LL.D. 
degree  from  Wheaton  College  in  1899,  and  from 
Northwestern  University,  in  1925. 

Carton,    Richard    Claude. 

Oartwright,    Sir   Fairfax  Leighton. 

Caruson,    Guglielmo. 

Castro,  Alvaro  de.  Portuguese  statesman,  died  at 
Coimbra,  Portugal,  June  29.  Dr.  de  Castro,  after 
serving  in  various  cabinets,  formed  a  short-lived  minis- 
try in  November,  1020.  Three  years  later  he  again 
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formed  a  cabinet,  which,  lasted  until  June,  1924.  He 
was  accused  of  anti-Gtovernment  activities  in  1926  and 
•was  exiled  at  Paris  for  many  months,  returning  to 
Portugal  shortly  before  his  death. 

Cave,    Viscount    George. 

Chamberlain,   George  Barle. 

Chamberlin,    Thomas    Chrowder. 

Chance,  Sir  Arthur.  Irish  surgeon,  died  July  26. 
He  was  born  June  15,  1859,  and  was  educated  at 
University  College,  Dublin.  He  held  appointments  as 
surgeon  in  several  hospitals  in  Ireland  and  in  the 
ministry  of  pensions  in  Ireland,  South  region,  before 
becoming  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland,  1904-06.  He  was  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  College.  He  was  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1892-95  and  1906-15.  Sir 
James,  who  was  knighted  in  1905,  served  in  the 
World  War  as  colonel  in  the  Army  Medical  Service 
and  as  inspector  of  the  special  military  surgical  hos- 
pitals, Irish  command,  1917-20.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  first  General  Nursing  Council  for 
Ireland,  1919-24.  He  wrote:  Operative  Treatment  of 
Enlarged  Prostate;  The  Surgical  Treatment  of 
Empycema;  Choledochotomy,  in  the  Dublin  Medical 
Journal,  and  other  treatises  on  various  phases  of 
surgery. 

Chandler,  Theophilus  Parsons.  American  architect, 
died  at  Radnor,  Penn.,  August  16,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  He  specialized  in  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
and  his  work  was  highly  regarded  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture at  the  University  of  'Pennsylvania,  and  he  later 
became  its  first  director. 

Ohannell,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Moseley.  English 
jurist,  died  at  Falmouth,  October  4.  He  was  born  at 
London,  Nov.  13,  1838,  and  was  graduated  with 
honors  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1861.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Inner  Temple  two  years 
later,  becoming  Queen's  Couns.el  in  1865.  He  rep- 
resented his  Inn  on  the  Incorporated  Council  of  Law 
Reporting,  and  he  served  on  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education,  1888-97,  being  elected  vice  chairman  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  Bar  in  1895.  His  appoint- 
ment as  Judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the 
High  Courts,  in  1897,  was  approved  by  his  colleagues, 
and  during  his  15  years  on  the  bench,  he  tried  a  num- 
ber of  important  cases.  Being  sworn  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Ms  resignation  from  the  High  Court 
in  1914,  he  was  elected  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  1916,  retaining  the  position  until  1921.  Judge  Chan- 
nell  acted  on  the  King's  Bench  Division  in  that  year 
in  order  to  help  dispose  of  cases  too  long  on  trial.  His 
greatest  service,  however,  was  his  work  in  connection 
with  the  trial  of  Prize  appeal  cases  arising  from 
the  World  War.  After  lie  had  left  the  bench,  Judge 
Channell  became  a  director  of  the  Legal  and  General 
Life  Assurance  Society.  He  was  knighted  in  1897. 

Chapman,  William  L.  American,  director  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Merritt  &  Chapman  Derrick  &  Wrecking 
Company,  and  director  of  the  Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott 
Corporation,  died  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  March  28.  He 
was  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1866.  His  father 
and  his  brothers  were  pioneers  in  the  business  of 
marine  salvage,  and  Mr.  Chapman  was  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  the  subject.  Among  the  large  under- 
takings with  which  he  was  connected  was  the  right- 
ing of  the  steamship  St.  FauZ,  which  had  overturned 
in  the  North  River,  New  York. 

Charles,  Sir  James  Thomas  Walter. 

Ghavasse,  The  Right  Rev.  Francis  James.  English 
ecclesiastic,  former  Anglican  bishop  of  Liverpool,  died 
at  Oxford,  England,  March  11.  He  was  born  Sept. 
27,  1846,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  After  serving 
as  curate,  vicar,  and  rector,  he  became,  in  1889, 
principal  of  Wyckliffe  Hall,  Oxford.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopate  as  bishop  of 
Liverpool.  He  resigned  in  1923.  He  was  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  planning  and  building  of  the  new  Liver- 
pool Cathedral. 

Cherryman,  Rex.  American  actor,  died  aboard  the 
steamship,  De  G-ras&e,  August  10,  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
Born  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  son  of  Myrtle  Koon 
Cherryman,  a  dramatic  reader,  he  attended  Colgate 
University  and  the  University  of  Michigan.  After 
acting  in  various  stock  companies,  he  went  to  Los 
Angeles  to  take  part  in  the  moving  pictures.  Leaving 
the  screen,  he  joined  the  Virginia  Thornton  Players 
in  Pasadena,  and  was  later  employed  by  Tom  Wilkes, 
the  western  producer.  He  appeared  in  Topsy  and  Jiwt 
in  Chicago  in  1924,  and  the  following  year  came  to 
Broadway  in  The  Vattew  of  Discontent.  He  then  acted 
in  Down  Stream,  The  Noose,  and  Madame  X,  and  re- 
ceived a  leading  part  in  The  Trial  of  Mary  Duyan, 
which,  opening  in  October,  1927,  ran  for  ten  months, 

Ohoate,  Joseph  Kittredge.  American  engineer,  died  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  19.  He  was  born  at  S&Iem, 
Mass.,  Aug.  22,  1853,  and  was  educated  si  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  as  a  civil  engineer.  From  1873  to 


1879  he  was  In  the  service  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
He  then  entered  the  railroad  field,  and  was  at  first 
supervisor  and  assistant  engineer  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R.,  then  principal  assistant  engineer  in 
charge  of  construction  with  the  Erie  R.  R.,  and  from 
1884  to  1896  superintendent  of  the  Union  Pacific.  In 
the  latter  year  Mr.  Choate  became  connected  with 
the  J.  G.  White  Management  Corporation  as  vice 
president,  retaining  the  position  until  his  death.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  management  of  scores  of  public  utilities, 
as  director  or  otherwise. 

Chree,  Charles. 

Clark,  William  Heermans.  American  editor  and 
newspaper  publisher,  died  at  Miami,  Fla.,  March  12. 
He  was  born  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  12,  1848.  He 
was  educated  at  Hamilton  College  and  Union  College, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869.  He  practiced 
law  until  1876,  and  then  became  interested  in  news- 
paper publication.  He  was  the  publisher  of  the  Stand- 
ard, Cortland,  N.  Y.t  and  the  Sun,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Assemby  in  1875, 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Press  Association  in 
1890  and  president  of  the  New  York  Associated  Dailies 
in  1902. 

Clarke,  Samuel  Fessenden,  American  naturalist  and 
educator,  died  at  WiUiamstown,  Mass.,  August  1.  He 
was  born  at  Geneva,  111.,  June  4,  1851.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale 
University,  1878,  and  received  a  Ph.D.  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1879  and  an  A.M.  from  Wil- 
laims  College  in  1891.  He  served  as  assistant  to  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission  (1874-75),  was  a  fellow  at 
Johns  Hopkins  (1879-81),  lectured  at  Smith.  College, 
and  in  1881  became  professor  of  natural  history 
at  WiHiarns  College.  He  remained  in  that  chair  for 
thirty-five  years,  retiring  in  1916  from  active  work 
and  becoming  professor  emeritus.  Professor  Clarke  was 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  a  member  and  former  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Naturalists,  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Zoologists  and  the  American  Breed- 
ers' Association,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  He  wrote  several 
treatises  on  hydrtiids  and  the  American  alligator.  The 
Samuel  Fessenden  Clarke  Wild  Flower  Prize,  offered 
annually  at  many  Summer  camps  for  boys  and  girls, 
was  named  for  him 

Clement,    Edmond. 

Cliffe,  Adam  C.  American  jurist,  died  at  Sycamore, 
111.,  June  12.  He  was  born  at  Sycamore,  June  25, 
1869.  He  was  graduated  in  law  at  Northwestern 
University,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1897.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Illinois  Senate,  and  was  circuit  judge  of  the 
sixteenth,  judicial  district  of  Illinois  from  1920  to 
1923,  when  he  resigned  to  become  U.  S.  district  judge 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois. 

Clifford,  -Edward  Preston.  Vice  president  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  died  at  his  birthplace.  New 
York,  December  16,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  Having 
attended  public  schools  in  that  city,  he  was  employed, 
in  1892,  as  office  boy  in  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, continued  with  that  organization  and  in,  1917 
he  became  manager  of  the  eastern  district.  During  the 
World  War,  Mr.  Clifford  was  made  office  manager, 
in  New  York,  July  1,  1918,  and  was  promoted  to  com- 
mercial manager  the  following  year.  When  the  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  was  incorporated,  1925,  .Mr. 
Clifford  was  made  vice  president. 

Clifton,   Charles. 

Coats,  William.  Hodge.  Scotch  manufacturer,  died  at 
Paisley,  Scotland,  August  21.  He  was  born  at  Glas- 
gow, 1866,  and  he  attended  Maryborough  College,  con- 
tinuing Ms  studies  on  the  Continent.  He  became  chair- 
man of  J.  &  P.  Coats  Ltd.,  a  thread  firm  which,  has  its 
central  offices  at  Ferguslie,  Scotland,  where  it  was 
founded,  with,  a  twelve-horse-power  engine,  by  James 
Coats  in  1824. 

Gobb,  Calvin.  American  journalist,  died  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  November  7.  Born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  15, 
1853,  he  moved  to  Chicago  when  a  child,  and  there 
worked  in  his  father's  publishing  house.  Later  em- 
ployed as  a  cattle  buyer,  he  went  to  Idaho  in  1887, 
and  two  years  afterwards  purchased  the  Idaho  Da% 
Statesman,  which  lie  published  until  Ms  death,  His 
forceful  editorial  page  soon  brought  the  paper  into 
prominence.  It  was  responsible  for  a  number  of  local 
improvements  In  Boise,  particularly  for  having  the 
main  line  of  fhe  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  run 
through  the  city.  Mr.  Cobb  was  at  one  time  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Press. 

Cohen,  Alfred  J.  S**e  Bale,   Alan. 

Ooleznan,  Charles  Caryl.  American  painter,  died  in 
Italy,  December  5.  Born  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1840; 
he  went  to  Europe  in  1859  to  study  art  returning 
to  serve  Sn  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
again  went  to  Italy  in  1866,  residing  In  Oapri,  until 
his  death,  tout  frequently  revisiting  the  United  States, 
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and  also  painting  in  London,  Paris,  and  Borne.  Elected 
an  associate  National  Academician  in  1881,  he  was 
also  an  honorary  member  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Acad- 
emy, of  the  Albright  Gallery,  and  an  associate 
member  of  the  Newspaper  Artists'  Association.  His 
work  won  the  bronze  medal  at  the  Chicago  exposition 
in  1893,  and  the  silver  medal  at  the  Buffalo  exposi- 
tion in  1901.  Besides  his  many  pictures  of  Capri,  and 
Ms  eight  Songs  of  Vesuvius,  painted  in  pastels  #nd 
oils  from  across  the  Bay  of  Naples,  he  became  known 
for  Ms  Troubadour,  and  Nuremberg  Towers,  1876; 
Bronze  Towers  of  St.  Mark's,  1877;  and  "Venice,  'An- 
cient and  Modern,  1881. 

Colston,  Edward.  American  lawyer,  died  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  September  20.  He  was  born  in  Berkeley 
County,  Va.,  Apr.  22,  1844,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  he  fought  in  the  Confederate  Army,  with  the 
army  of  northern  Virginia.  Being  wounded  and  un- 
able to  return  to  the  war,  he  attended  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  and  was  graduated  in  law  in 
1867.  He  started  practice  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1870, 
and  in  1887  he  became  counsel  for  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Bailway. 

C'olvin,  George. 

Compton,  Katherine.  See  Carton,  Bichard  Claude. 

Conboy,  Mrs.  Sara  Agnes. 

Cook,  Sir  Theodore  Andrea.  English  author,  journal- 
ist, and  sportsman,  died  at  London,  September  16.  He 
was  born  at  Exmouth,  Devonshire,  Mar.  28,  1867,  and, 
after  attending  King  Alfred's  grammar  school,  and 
Carr's  school,  he  entered  Badley.  He  went  to  Wadhani 
College,  Oxford,  rowing  on  the  Oxford  crew  of  1889. 
As  Captain  of  the  English  fencing  team,  lie  competed 
at  Paris  in  1903,  and  at  the  Olympic  Games  at 
Athens  in  1906.  He  became  assistant  editor  of  the 
St.  James'  Gazette  in  1898,  and  two  years  later  he 
was  made  editor.  He  left  in  1901,  however,  to  work 
on  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  in  1910  he 
received  the  editorship  of  Field,  which  he  held  until 
Ms  death.  He  was  knighted  in  1916  for  war  services, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  Belgian  Atrocities 
Commission.  He  wrote  extensively  on  sport,  Mstoiy,  and 
painting. 

Coolbrith,  Ina  Donna. 

Coolidge,    Archibald    Cary. 

Coplin,  William  Michael  Late. 

Cordova,  Gonzalo  S.  Former  President  of  Ecuador, 
died  April  14.  Dr.  Cordova  became  President  of  Ecua- 
dor in  September,  1924,  having  been  elected  in  the 
preceding  January  to  succeed  Jose*  Luis  Tamayo.  In 
July,  1925,  his  administration  was  ousted  by  a  military 
junta,  after  a  bloodless  revolution,  and  soon  thereafter 
he  fled  from  Ecuador  with  Ms  family  and  made  his 
home  in  Peru. 

Corson,    Oscar   Taylor. 

Coudenhove,  Count  Max  von.  Austrian  statesman, 
died  at  Seehof,  near  Kissingen,  Bavaria,  July  5. 
He  was  born  at  Vienna,  Dec.  27,  1865.  .He  was  the 
last  Governor  of  Bohemia  (now  Czechoslovakia),  under 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  in  1915—18,  having  been 
previously  Governor  of  Austrian  Silesia.  He  was  a 
brother  of  the  late  Count  Karl  von  Coudenhove,  Aus- 
trian statesman,  who  was  also  Governor  of  Bohemia, 
1896-1911. 

Coulter,  John  Merle. 

Count,  The  Bev.  Dr.  Ernest.  An  American  mis- 
sionary of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  23.  He  was  born  at 
EHenville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1861,  and  was  educated  at 
Williams  College,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and  New 
York  University,  being  ordained  in  1885.  He  went  to 
Italy  four  years  later,  as  pastor  of  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Florence,  and  professor  of  the  theo- 
logical school  of  that  city;  he  also  became  superin- 
tendent of  a  Methodist  publisMng  firm  in  Borne.  Be- 
turning  to  the  United  States  in  1893,  he  was  assigned 
to  churches  in  New  York,  or  vicinity.  After  1905  lie 
was  superintendent  of  missionaries  in  Bulgaria,  re- 
ceiving recognition  from  the  British.  Bed  Cross  for  his 
work  during  the  Balkan  War. 

Courtney,  WilHam  Leonard. 

Covington,    Harry   Franklin. 

Cozzens,  Frederick  Schilier.  American  artist,  died 
at  Livingston,  New  York,  August  29.  He  was  born  at 
New  York  in  1856,  and  after  being  graduated  from 
Bensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  he  served  the  New 
York  Herald,  as  an  artist  of  yachting  events,  having 
practical  knowledge  of  the  sport.  His  painting,  which 
he  continued  all  his  life,  included  many  pictures  of 
international  yacht  races. 

Crane,   Frank. 

Crane,  Michael  Joseph.  Americ'an  Boman  Catholic 
bishop,  died  at  Philadelphia,  December  26.  Born  at 
Ashland,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1863,  he  entered  St.  Charles 
Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  in  1880,  and  attended  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  1889-90,  He  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1889  and  was  successively  assigned 
to  parishes  in  Downingtown  and  Beading,  Pa.  Ap- 


pointed  pastor  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, in  1903,  he  was  made  vicar  general  and  con- 
suitor  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  in  1919,  on 
Sept.  19,  1921,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Curium, 
and  auxiliary  bishop  of  PMladelphia. 

Crane,  William  Henry. 

Cratty,  Mabel.  American  secretary  of  the  national 
board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
died  at  New  York,  February  27,  at  the  age  of  60. 
She  was  born  at  Bellaire,  Ohio,  and  was  educated  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  After  teaching  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  and  Kent  and  Delaware,  Ohio,  in  1900  she 
became  principal  of  the  Delaware  high  school.  From 

1904  to   1906  she  was  associate  general  secretary   of 
the  American  committee  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian  Association,   from   1906   to   1909    executive  secre- 
tary of   the   home   department   of  the   national   board, 
and  from  1906  general  secretary  of  the  national  board. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  conferred  on  her  the  degree 
of   LL.D.   in    1922. 

Critehett,  Bichard  Claude.  See  Carton,  Biehard 
Claude. 

Crookshank,  E.  M.  English  bacteriologist,  died  at 
East  Grinstead,  England,  in  July,  at  the  age  of  68. 
He  studied  under  Lord  Lister,  and  in  1882  was 
selected  for  special  work  in  surgery  on  the  staff  of 
Sir  James  Hanbury,  principal  medical  officer  of  the 
British  expedition  to  Egypt.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  won  the  medal  and  the 
Khedive's  star  for  Ms  services.  In  1886  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  bacteriology  at  King's  College,  and 
he  founded  there  the  first  laboratory  in  England  for 
research  and  instruction  in  bacteriology  and  compara- 
tive pathology.  In  his  later  years  he  devoted  much 
time  to  research  in  veterinary  and  agricultural  science. 

Cross,  Charles  Wilson.  Canadian  statesman,  died  at 
Calgary,  Alta.,  June  2.  He  was  born  at  Madoc,  Ont., 
Nov.  30,  1872,  and  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto  University,  and  Osgood  Hall,  Toronto. 
He  was  prominent  as  a  Liberal  in  the  public  affairs 
of  Alberta  for  many  years,  and  was  the  first  attorney- 
general  of  the  province.  He  was  also  a  former  member 
of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons. 

Cunningham,   Philip.   See  Boosey,   P.   H. 

Curel,   Viscount  Francois  de. 

Currier,  Frank  J.  American  actor,  died  at  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  April  22.  He  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
Sept.  4,  1857,  and  went  on  the  stage  when  very 
young.  He  was  a  member  of  the  companies  of  many 
celebrated  players,  Edwin  Booth,  Margaret  Anglin, 
Helena  Modjeska,  Maude  Adams,  and  others,  and  after 
35  years  on  the  legitimate  stage  went  into  the  films. 

Daeschner,  Emil. 

Dale,  Alan. 

Dal  Piaz,  John-Henri.  French  transportation  expert 
and  chairman  of  the  French  Line  of  steamships,  died 
at  Paris,  June  18.  He  was  born  at  Paris,  Feb.  26, 
1865.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession  but 
left  it  in  1888  for  the  shipping  business.  In  1898  he 
became  general  secretary  of  the  French  Line.  In  1909 
a  director,  and  in  1920  he  succeeded  the  late  Pellerin 
de  Latouche  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  He 
was  largely  instrumental  in  opening  up  the  Sahara 
Desert  region  to  auto  traffic.  The  French  Bepublic  con- 
ferred on  M.  Dal  Piaz  the  rank  of  grand  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Daly,  Charles  Frederick.  American  automobile  man- 
ufacturer and  former  railway  official,  died  at  New 
York,  January  6.  He  was  born  at  Canton,  111.,  July  6, 
1865,  and  began  to  work  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  B.  B.,  at  13.  He  advanced  in  position,  with 
several  lines,  in  the  passenger  departments,  until  in 

1905  he   was   appointed  passenger   traffic   manager   of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  By.,  and  of  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western   and  Michigan  Central.  In  the 
following   year   he   became   passenger    traffic    manager 
of   the   New  York   Central   system,    and   a  vice  presi- 
dent. He  remained  with  the  New  York  Central  until 
1920,    leaving   the    system    to    become    vice    president 
and  a  director  of  Durant  Motors,   Inc.  From  1924  to 
1926   he   was   also   president  of  the   Liberty  National 
Bank,  of  New  York. 

Dalziel,  Lord  Davidson. 

Darwin,  Sir  Horace.  English  scientist,  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, September  22.  He  was  born  at  Down,  Kent, 
May  13,  1851,  the  son  of  Charles  Bobert  Darwin.  After 
being  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he 
served  as  an  apprentice  in  an  engineering  firm,  and 
invented  a  klinostat  wMch  measured  the  effect  of 
gravitation  on  plants.  Moving  to  Cambridge,  Sir  Horace 
worked  with.  A.  G  Dew-Smith,  who  was  engaged  in 
manufacturing  instruments  for  medical  research.  To- 
gether, they  formed,  in  1895,  an  organization  which 
developed  into  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument 
Company.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Cambridge  in  1896, 
serving  one  term.  Mr.  Asquitn  appointed  him,  in  1909, 
to  the  advisory  committee  of  aeronautics,  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Government  the  research  necessary  for  the 
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development  of  aviation.  During  the  World  War,  he 
was  especially  able  in  adapting  his  Ideas  to  the  condi- 
tions of  warfare,  and  in  cooperating  with  other  en- 
gineers in  the  design  of  instruments.  Sir  Horace  was 
made  chairman  of  the  air  inventions  committee  in  1917. 
He  was  knighted  the  following  year. 

I)  a  vies,  Arthur  B. 

Davies,  David  Charles. 

Davila,  Pausto.  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
Honduras,  died  at  his  birthplace,  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras, September  27.  Born  in  1855,  he  was  graduated 
in  law  at  the  National  University  of  Honduras, 
and  having  practiced  for  several  years,  he  became 
.judge  of  the  Civil  Court,  and  was  later  appointed 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  made  secretary 
to  President  Cogran,  1888,  and  to  President  Sierra, 
1900-04,  and  he  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  190$,  at 
Washington,  1916,  and  at  Havana,  1928.  When  Pres- 
ident Lopez  Gutierrez's  dictatorship  was  overthrown 
in  1924,  Davila  acted  as  provisional  president 
for  a  few  months,  until  he  was  selected  confidential 
agent  to  the  _  United  States.  He  became  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations  the  following  year,  and  he  held  that 
position  until  his  death,  being  active  in  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  to  settle  boundary  disputes  be- 
tween Honduras  and  Guatemala. 

Davis,   Henry  William   Carless. 

Davis,   Sir   Mortimer  Barnett. 

Dawson,   Sir  Horace. 

Dawson,   William   James. 

Day,  William  A. 

Dean,    Bashford. 

De  Friese,  Lafayette  Hoyt.  American  lawyer  and 
authority  on  international  law,  died  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  June  17.  He  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1852, 
and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1876,  after  hav- 
ing studied  previously  at  the  University  of  California. 
In  1879  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Tork, 
and  four  years  later  went  to  London,  where  he  made 
his  home  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  rep- 
resented banking  houses  in  many  important  cases  in- 
volving international  relations,  and  practiced  law  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England. 

Delany,    Henry    Beard. 

De  Lima,   Elias. 

del  Preto,  Major  Carlo.  Italian  aviator,  was  killed 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  16,  when  his  airplane  fell 
during  a  trial  flight.  He  navigated  the  S&nta  Maria,  II, 
with  Commander  De  Pinedo,  on  the  flight  round  the 
world  in  1927.  Major  del  Preto  established  an  endur- 
ance record  for  Italy,  with  Major  Ferrariu,  and  the 
two  aviators  also  made  a  non  stop  trip  from  Rome  to 
Brazil  breaking  all  speed  and  long  distance  records. 

del  Rio,  J.  Mora  y.  See  Mora  y  del  Riot  J. 

Denny,  Sir  Cecil  Edward.  Former  superintendent 
of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  of  Canada,  died  at 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  August  21.  He  was  born  in  Eng- 
land on  Dec.  14,  1850,  and  was  educated  at  Chelten- 
ham College  as  well  as  in  France  and  Germany.  Mov- 
ing to  Canada,  he  joined  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  at  its  original  foundation  in  1874,  later  be- 
coming captain  and  inspector.  He  also  was  connected 
with  the  Indian  Department,  being  in  charge  of  the  , 
Western  Plain  Indians  during  the  Kiel  Rebellion  of 
1885.  Settling  as  a  farmer  near  Athabaska,  he  was 
made  archivist  to  the  Alberta  government.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  baronetcy  in  1921  on  the  death,  of  his 
half-brother.  Captain  Denny  published  two  books: 
The  Riders  of  the  Plains  and  The  Birth  of  Western 
Canada. 

Denton,  James  Edgar.  American  engineer  and  edu- 
cator, died  at  Maplewood,  NT.  J..  July  22.  He  was  born, 
at  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  in  1855.  He  was  graduated  from 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  1875,  and  in  ^  the 
following  year  became  an  instructor  there.  He  retained 
a  place  on  the  staff  of  the  institute  until  his  death, 
attaining,  in  1898,  the  chair  of  professor  of  mechani- 
cal engineering.  While  teaching  at  Stevens  he  practiced 
as  a  mechanical  engineer.  Among  his  works  was 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  about  three  miles  of 
the  new  Croton  Aqueduct  tunnel  for  JKTew  York  City. 
He  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  also. 
In  1893  he  was  a  member  of  the  jury  of  awards 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

Denton,   Oliver. 

Depew.  Chauncev  Mitchell, 

de  Robeck,  Sir  John  Michael. 

Dessewfly,  Aurel,  Count.  Hungarian  statesman,  died 
March  28.  He  was  born  in  1845.  He  was  formerly 
the  president  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Hungarian 
Parliament, 

Desticker,  Pierre-Henri. 

Peutsch,  Felix. 

Pevoy,   John. 

Diaz,  Marshal  Armando. 

Dickey,  James  Edward. 

Dickinson,  JaeoB  McGarock. 


Dicksee,   Sir  Francis  Bernard. 

Dickson,  Lydia.  American  actress,  died  at  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  April  2.  She  was  born  in  1878.  She 
originated  the  r61e  of  the  featured  comedienne  in 
Hoyt's  A  Texas  Steer,  and  played  on  the  road  for 
several  years  with  Raymond  Hitchcock  in  Fhe  Old 
Soak.  For  two  seasons  she  acted  in  the  films. 

Diller,  Joseph  Silas.  American  geologist,  died  Novem- 
ber 13.  Born  at  Plainfield,  Pa.,  Aug.  27,  1850,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Har- 
vard, in  1879,  continuing  hiss  studies  at  Harvard  and 
Heidelberg.  After  accompanying  the  Assos  expedition, 
1881-83,  he  joined  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  the 
latter  year,  remaining  with  that  organization  until  his 
death.  Besides  having  been  at  one  time  vice  president 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  and  of  Section  E 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Mr.  Diller  was  once  president  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Society  of  Washington,  and  secretary  of  the  Wash- 
ington Academy  of  Sciences. 

Ditrichstein,   Leo. 

Dix,  John  Alden. 

Djelal  Bey.  Turkish  diplomat  and  former  consul 
general  at  New  York  City,  died  at  New  York,  January 
13.  He  was  fifty-six  years  old,  and  had  served  as  first 
secretary  of  the  Turkish  legation  at  Washington, 
1896-04,  In  1906  he  held  a  similar  position  at 
London.  He  had  been,  also  consul  general  in  Persia, 
India,  and  Hungary. 

Donn-Byrne,    Brian    Oswald.   See  Byrne,    Donn. 

Donnelly,   Dorothy  Agnes. 

Donohue,  Charles  D.  American  jurist,  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State,  died  at  New  York 
March-  5.  He  was  born  at  New  York,  in  1880,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  New  York  Law  School.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1905.  In  1912  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly,  the  lower  house  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  and  in  1923  he  was  elected  justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court. 

Dooley,  Johnny  (John  D.  Dool).  American  actor, 
player  of  rdles  in  musical  comedies  and  in.  vaudeville, 
died  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  June  7.  He  was  born  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1887*  After  working  at  various 
occupations  he  followed  his  brother,  William  Dooley, 
also  a  well-known  comedian,  to  the  stage,  and  was 
successful  in  several  popular  shows  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  He  was  a  brother  of  Ray  Dooley,  comed- 
ienne and  moving  picture  actress. 

Doulcet,  Jean. 

Drouhin,  Maurice.  French  aviator,  was  killed  at 
Paris,  August  8,  after  the  monoplane  which  he  was 
to  have  piloted  across  the  Atlantic  crashed  during  its 
fourth  trial  flight  over  the  Orly  Plying  Field.  M. 
Drouhin  was  born  in  1891. 

Duncan,  George  Martin.  American  educator,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  Yale 
University,  died  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  July  27.  He 
was  born  at  Haledon,  N.  J.,  Nov.  26,  1857.  He  was 
graduated  from  New  York  University  in  1881,  and 
studied  as  a  graduate  fellow  in  divinity  and  philosophy 
at  Yale  University,  He  attended  the  Universities  of 
Jena,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  Paris  until  1888.  In  that 
year  he  returned  to  Yale  as  instructor  in  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  becoming  assistant  professor  of  that 
subject  (1891-94)  and  professor  (1894-1904).  Then, 
from  1904  to  1923  he  was  proefssor  of  logic  and 
metaphysics ;  in  the  latter  year  he  became  professor 
emeritus,  after  35  years  of  service  at  the  university. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  section  on  logic  of  the  World 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  held  in  connection  with 
the  exposition  at  St.  Louis.  1904,  and  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  -which  organized  the  American 
Philosophical  Association.  He  was  a  member  of  other 
learned  societies.  In  1901  New  York  University  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  him.  Dr.  Duncan  was 
the  translator  from  Latin  and  French  of  Th*  PAiZoso- 
phical  WorTor  of  I/etbnitz  (with  notes,  1890  and  19- 
08),  on  which,  he  was  engaged  for  almost  20  years;  he 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Memoirs  #/  President 
\Porter  (1893)  and  to  philosophical  and  psychological 
journals, 

Duncan.,  James. 

du.  Pont  Philip  Francis.  "Retired  American  nftira- 
faeturw.  died  at  Wilmington,  Del.  May  17t  at  the 
age  of  foity-nine.  He  was  born  at  LmutrrJOle,  Ky.  Mr. 
d'u  Font  was  a  former  member  of  B.  I.  du  Pont  de  " 
Nemours  &  Oo.T  but  h®5  not  been  engaged  actively 
in  business  for  a  decade  before  his  death. 

dti  Pont  WxZltaB.  Retired  American  xnmrafaetaver, 
died  near  Bnotswicfc,  Chi*,  Jannarr  20.  He  was  IMJTO 
B«r  Wilmington.  Del..  Auff.  81,  3854.  He  was  jgraci- 
•atated  from*  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologr. 
In  1876  he  entered  the  business  of  "E,  T.  <Iu  Pont  de 
Newiours  %  00.,  »i»<I  became  head  of  various  interests 
rovdncieA  under  that  name  rrad  others.  He  retired 
from  basraesfi  in  1892.  and  thereafter  devoted  ranch 
to  *«  "breeding  <jf  Jersey  cattle  and  P®r< 
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cheron  and  hackney  horses.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a 
dynamite-mixing  machine. 

Durbin,  Winfield  Taylor.  American  governor  and 
business  man,  died  at  Anderson,  Ind.,  December  18. 
Born  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  May  4,  1847,  he  attended 
public  schools  and  during  the  Civil  War,  1864-68, 
joined  the  Sixteenth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry  later 
transferring  to  the  139th  Infantry.  He  also  served  in 
Cuba,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  1898. 
Mr.  Durbin  moved  to  Indianapolis  in  1869,  and  in  1879 
moved  to  Anderson,  becoming  associated  with  fuel 
supply,  electric  traction,  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies in  addition  to  being  a  banker.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee of  Indiana,  and  belonged  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  the  executive  board,  1896-1900. 
Mr.  Durbin  was  elected  Governor  of  Indiana  on  his 
return  from  Cuba,  being  in  office  1901-05.  He  ran 
again,  unsuccessfully  in  1912. 

Dwight,  John  Wilbur. 

Eadie,   Dennis. 

Eastman,    Crystal.    See   Fuller,    Crystal   Eastman. 

Edwards,  Walter  Atlee.  American  naval  officer,  died 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  15.  He  "was  forty-one 
years  old.  He  was  former  executive  officer  of  the 
Presidential  yacht,  Mayflower.  In  1922  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Edwards  was  in  command  of  the  U.^  S.  S. 
Ba-inbridge,  at  Constantinople,  and  saved  the  lives  of 
482  men  aboard  the  French  military  transport,  Vinh' 
Long,  when  that  vessel  was  destroyed  by  fire.  For  this 
action  he  received  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Egbert.  William  Grant. 

Eglin,  William  Charles  Lawson. 

Eidlitz,  Otto  Marc.  American  builder,  died  October 
30.  Born  in  New  York  City  Sept.  18,  1860,  he  at- 
tended the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1875-77, 
and  was  graduated  in  engineering  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  1881.  After  working  in  his  father's  con- 
tracting company,  he  returned  to  Cornell  for  a  short 
time  and  received  the  C.E.  degree  in  1890.  When  his 
father  died  two  years  later,  he  became  senior  partner 
of  the  firm,  which  was  later  incorporated  as  "Marc 
Eidlitz  &  Son."  In  1900  he  was  appointed  tenement 
house  commissioner  by  Governor  Roosevelt  and  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  placed  him  on  a  commission  in  1909, 
to  investigate  the  unemployment  problem,  the  ques- 
tions of  employers'  liability,  and  safety  appliances.  Dur- 
ing the  controversy  between  eastern  railroads  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  1912,  Mr. 
Eidlitz  served  on  the  arbitration  board.  After  the 
United  States  entered  the  World  War,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee  on  housing  for 
industrial  war  workers,  Oct.  18,  1917,  becoming  di- 
rector of  the  housing  and  transportation  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Mar.  18,  1918,  and  president 
of  the  U.  S.  Housing  Corporation,  July  2,  1918.  These 
agencies  functioned  in  the  extension  construction  of 
•dwellings  and  other  buildings.  Mr.  Eidlitz  resumed 
private  business  Mar.  1,  1919.  In  New  York  City  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers' Association,  having  been  chairman  of  its  board 
of  governors,  1903—05,  and  also  was  president  of  the 
Mason  Builders*  Association  of  New  York,  1900-04. 
Among  the  many  important  buildings  which  his  firm 
constructed  are  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Building1  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  Harkness  Memorial  Quadrangle 
of  Yale  University  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Elliott,   Howard. 

Elliott,   Sarah  Barnwell. 

Elliott,  Walter. 

Emmanuel,  Prineet  of  Montenegro,  died  at  Oambo- 
les-Bains,  France,  April  5.  He  was  born  at  Oetinje, 
Montenegro,  May  28,  1912  (old  style) ;  June  10,  1912 
(new  style).  He  was  the  son  of  Prince  Danilo  of 
Montenegro,  who  abdicated  the  throne  of  that  country 
in  1921  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  Michael,  former 
King  of  Montenegro,  and  "brother  of  the  late  Prince 
Emmanuel. 

Emmons,  Robert  W.,  2d.,  American  banker  and 
yachtsman,  died  at  Monument  Beach,  Mass.,  April 
18.  He  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1872,  and  after 
his  graduation  from  Harvard  ia  1895  entered  the 
banking  business  in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  yachtsmen  in  the  United  States,  and  acted  as 
managing  director  of  the  cup  defender,  Resolute,  in  the 
races  with  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  Shamrock  IV  for  the 
America'*^  Cup,  in  1920.  His  own  best-known  yacht 
during  his  racing-  career  was  the  Avengrer,  a  75-foot 
overall  cutter  with  which  he  won  the  King's  Cup  in 
1907.  Mr.  Emmons  served  in  the  American  navy  in 
ihe  World  War. 

Eno,  Henry  Lane.  American  psychologist  and 
philanthropist,  died  at  Somerset,  England,  September 
LO.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1894,  and  for 
nany  years  he  engaged  in  research  work  in  connec- 


tion with  the  psychologeial  department  of  Princeton 
University,  to  which  he  presented  Eno  Hall,  to  house 
a  psychological  laboratory. 

Erroll,    Victor   Alexander    Sereld    Hay,    Earl   of. 

Eustis,  William  Henry.  American  lawyer,  philan- 
thropist, and  politician,  died  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
November  29.  He  was  born  at  Oxbow,  N.  Y.,  July  17, 
1845,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Wesleyan  University, 
Conn.,  in  1873,  and  from  the  Columbia  law  school  the 
following  year.  After  practicing  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
he  moved  to  Minneapolis  in  1881,  where  he  aided  in 
the  foundation  of  the  North  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  later  became  a  director  and  secre- 
tary. He  was  elected  mayor  in  1892,  also  serving  as  a 
delegate  at  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  that 
year.  He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  mayor  in  1898.  In  1902 
he  was  sent  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  Special  U.  S. 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Eustis,  who  had  been  crippled  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  while  working  on  a  farm,  created,  in 
1923,  a  $2,000,000  trust  fund  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Minneapolis  Hospital  and  Home  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren. 

Eversley,  First  Baron  of  Old  Ford. 

Eyre,  Lincoln, 

Fairfax,  Sir  James  Oswald.  Australian  newspaper 
proprietor,  died  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  July  18.  He 
was  born  at  Sydney,  Apr.  26,  1863,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Sydney  grammar  school  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Inner  Temple 
in  1886.  In  the  following  year  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  of  which  his  father  had 
been  one  of  the  managers.  Subsequently  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  of  John  Fairfax  &  Son,  owners  of 
the  newspaper.  He  was  also  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Sydney  Mail,  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Im- 
perial Press  Conference  in  1909,  out  of  which  grew 
the  Empire  Press  Union.  During  the  World  War  he 
was  active  for  the  Red  Gross  in  Australia  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Society  in  New  South  Wales.  For  his 
services  in  this  connection,  he  was  made  a  Companion 
of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  and  in  1926  he 
was  promoted  to  Knight  Commander  of  the  order,  in 
recognition  of  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Australian 
section  of  the  Empire  'Press  Union,  especially  on  the 
occasion  of  the  conference  in  1925. 

Fayolle,   Gen.  Marie  Emile. 

Feafey,  Thomas  Healy.  American  educator,  died  at 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  June  19.  He  was  born  at  Steving- 
ton,  England,  Feb.  19,  1844,  and  was  brought  to 
America  as  a  boy.  He  was  graduated  from  Union  Col- 
lege in  1863,  and  served  in  the  Union  army  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  August,  1865,  he  became  a  partner  with 
his  father  in  a  shoe  manufactory  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  father  died  in  1880,  and  the  son  sold  the  business 
to  engage  in  scientific  study  abroad,  at  Zurich,  Heidel- 
berg, Darmstadt,  and  Paris.  In  1887  he  became  profes- 
sor of  applied  physics  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

Federer,  Heinrich.  Swiss  author,  died  April  29.  Born 
at  Brienz,  Oct.  7,  1866,  he  moved  to  Zurich,  and  there 
produced  his  popular  comedy,  I/achweiler  Geschichten 
•(1911).  His  writings  include  the  novels:  Rerge  und 
Menschen  (1911);  Jungfer  Therese  (1913);  Papst 
und,  Kaiser  im  Dorf  (1924)  ;  and  Reffina  Lob  (1925). 
He  also  wrote:  TJnser  Herrgott  und  der  Schweizer 
(1915);  Umbrisehe  Geschichten  (1921);  and  Wander* 
und  Wunderffe<scMchten  vom  Suden  (1924). 

Ferrata,  Giuseppe. 

Ferris,  Woodbridge  Nathan. 

Ffolliott,  Gladys.  Irish  actress,  died  at  London, 
February  1.  She  was  born  in  Ireland.  Miss  Ffolliott 
was  prominent  on  the  British  stage  from  the  early 
80's  until  a  short  time  before  her  death,  and  appeared 
in  support  of  such  prominent  players  as  Marie  Tempest 
and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  She  made  her  only  visit  to 
America  in  1926. 

Fibiger,   Johannes. 

Findeisen,  Nikolai  Feodorovitch. 

Fine,   Henry  Buchard. 

Fitchett,   William  Henry. 

Fitzgerald,  Edward.  See  Foy,  Eddie. 

Flannigan,  Richard  Charles.  American  jurist,  judge 
at  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  died  at  Chicago,  111., 
February  17.  He  was  born  at  Ontonagon,  Mich.,  Dec. 
12,  1857,  and  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1879,  was^pro- 
secuting  attorney  of  Menominee  County,  Michigan, 
1881—82  and  1885—86.  He  was  mayor  of  Norway, 
Mich.,  in  1891.  From  1909  until  his  death  he  sat 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  He 
was  a  Knight  of  the  Papal  Order  of  St.  Gregory. 
Jud^e  Flannigan  presided  over  the  Roosevelt  libel  suit 
trial,  in  191.3,  when  the  former  President  sued  George 
A.  Newett,  editor,  of  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  for  libel  for  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  hard  drinker.  Newett 
retracted  his  statement,  and  Judge  Flannigan  fixed  the 
nominal  damages  at  six  cents. 

Fleischer -E  del,     Katharina.      A     German     dramatic 
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soprano,  died  In  Dresden,  in  July.  She  was  born  in 
Muhlheim,  in  1875.  From  1894-7  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Dresden  Hofoper,  and  from  1898  until  her  death 
of  the  Stadtheatre  in  Hamburg.  During  the  season  of 
1906-7  she  sang  the  Wagner  roles  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

Fleming,  James  Wheeler.  American  banker  and 
public  official,  died  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  April  27.  He  was 
born  at  Troy,  Feb.  15,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Troy  Academy  and  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. He  was  a  banker  by  profession,  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Manufacturers'  National  Bank  of  Troy 
and  director  of  the  national  bank  of  Lake  Placid,  N. 
Y.,  the  Bank  of  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Troy 
Gas  Company.  He  was  conservation  commissioner  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  1911-13.  He  became  mayor 
of  Troy  in  1920,  serving  until  1923,  when  he  became 
comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  defeated 
for  reelection  in  1924. 

Fletcher,   Admiral  Frank  Friday. 

Flood,  William  Henry  Grattan. 

Florez,  Emilo  Conde.  Venezuelan  scientist,  died 
February  24.  He  was  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Venezuela.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Europe,  where  he  had  been  honored  by 
scientific  organizations. 

Flynn,  William  James.  Former  chief  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Secret  Service,  died  at  Larchmont.  N.  Y.,  October  14. 
He  was  born  at  New  York,  Nov.  18,  1867,  and 
after  attending  public  schools  he  played  professional 
baseball,  and  worked  as  a  plumber'  and  a  keeper  in 
Ludlow  Street  Jail,  New  York,  before  entering  the 
Secret  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  in 
1897.  Having  proved  successful  at  tracking  down 
coiinterfeiters  and  moonshiners  in  Pennsylvania,  he 
Avas  soon  stationed  in  New  York  City,  at  the  head 
of  the  eastern  division  of  the  service.  He  became 
second  deputy  commissioner  of  the  New  York  Police 
Department  in  1910,  and  was  given  the  task  of  re- 
organizing the  detective  bureau,  but  resigned  as  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  conditions  under  which  he  worked. 
Flynn  returned  to  the  U.  g.  Secret  Service  as  chief, 
in  1912,  resigning  five  years  later.  He  afterward  served 
for  several  months  at  the  head  of  the  secret  service  of 
the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  and  as  director  of 
the  bureau  of  investigation,  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  from  July  1.  1919,  until  August,  1921. 

Folger,    William    Mayhew. 

Ford,  James  B.  American  yachtsman  and  capitalist, 
died  at  New  York,  March  29,  at  the  age  of  84. 'Born 
at  New  Brunswick,  -N.  J.,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Military  Academy.  Mr.  Ford  was 
first  vice  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 

Sany,     vice    president    and    director    of    the    Atlantic 
oast  Lumber   Company,    and   a   director  of  numerous 
other  large  business  organizations.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  yachtsmen   of   America,   and  was   com- 
modore   of    the    Larchmont,    N.    Y.,    Yacht   Club    from 
1915   until  his   death. 
Ford,  James  Lauren. 

Foster,  James  Calvin.  American,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  in  1927,  died  at 
Houston.  Tex,,  August  2.  He  was  born  at  Rich  Hill 
(now  Whitestone),  S.  C.,  July  24,  1847,  and  was  16 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  fought 
in  the  opposition  to  Sherman's  march  through  Georgia. 
After  the  Civil  War  he  was  engaged  in  business  in 
South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  He  was  com- 
mander of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  before  his  election  as 
Commander-in-chief. 


N.  J.,  June  7,  1858;  he  attended  St.  Bonaventure's 
College  and  Seminary,  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  St.  Charles 
Seminary,  Maryland,  and  Seton  Hall,  South  Orange,  N. 
J.,  and  was  ordained  priest  June  7,  1881.  After  serving 
at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Jersey  City,  and  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  Church,  Caraden,  N.  J.,  Monsignor  Fox 
was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Bound 
Brook,  being  soon  transferred  to  a  church  in  Sea 
Bright,  where  he  proved  active  in  extending  the  parish. 
He  was  next  made  the  first  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  Trenton,  1893,  and  in  1895  was  assigned  to  a 
similar  post  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  and  made  vicar 
general  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Trenton, 
positions  which  he  held  until  his  death.  Pope  Pius  X 
made  him  monsignor  in  1904,  and  he  became  a 
prothonotary  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  in  1919. 

Foy,  Eddie  (Edward  Fitzgerald).  American 
comedian,  died  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  16.  He 
was  born  at  New  York,  Mar.  9,  1857,  and  danced  in 
the  street  for  pennies  as  a  small  boy.  His  stage  debut 
was  made  at  Chicago  in  1869.  After  years  of  hard- 
ship, Foy  won  recognition  as  a  skillful  dancer  and 
pantomimist,  and  for  40  years  he  was  one  of  the 
favorites  of  the  American  public  as  a  performer  on 


the  musical  comedy  stage  and  in  vaudeville.  He  was 
on  the  stage  of  the  Iroquois  Theatre,  Chicago,  on 
Dec.  30,  1903,  when  the  fire  broke  out  which  took 
574  lives,  and  his  heroism  in  endeavoring  to  check 
the  panic  was  highly  commended.  He  appeared  in 
vaudeville  and  in  That  Casey  Girl  with  his  seven  chil- 
dren, being  billed  as  "Eddie  Foy  and  the  Seven  Little 
Foys."  He  wrote  a  book  of  reminiscences,  Clowning 
Through  Life. 

Frampton,   Sir  George  James. 

Francica-Nava,  di  Bontife,  Cardinal  Guiseppe.  Arch- 
bishop of  Catania,  Italy,  died  at  Rome,  December  7. 
Born  at  Catania,  July  23,  1846,  he  was  created  a 
cardinal  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1899. 

Freas,    Thomas   Bruce. 

Frederick    II,    William    Louis    Leopold    Augustus. 

Frost,   Arthur  Burdett. 

Frothingham,   Louis   Adams. 

Fuller,    Crystal    Eastman. 

Fuller,    Loie. 

Furneaux,  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Mordaunt.  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  former  Dean  of  Winchester,  died  at 
New  Milton,  England,  April  10.  He  was  born  July 
29,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  Marlborqugh  and  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  was  assistant  master 
at  Clifton,  1873.  and  at  Marlborough,  1874-82;  and 
head  master  at  Repton  to  1900.  Then  he  became  canon 
of  Southwell,  and  in  1903  dean  of  Winchester,  retir- 
ing in  1919.  Dr.  Furneaux  was  known  throughout 
Englan'd  for  his  untiring  efforts  for  the  restoration  of 
Winchester  Cathedral.  He  wrote  Commentary  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (a  scholarly  work  in  which  he 
showed  his  readiness  to  take  a  fresh  line  of  interpreta- 
tion) ;  The  Book  of  Psalms,  and  Introducton  to  the 
Lessons  of  the  Lectionary, 

Gairdner,  William  Henry  Temple. 

Gallivan,   James  Ambrose. 

Gardner,   Washington. 

Gaston,  Jean.  French  diplomat,  minister  to  Uruguay, 
died  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  June  30. 

Gemiinder,  August  M.  American  maker  of  violins, 
died  at  New  York,  March  22.  He  was  born  at  New 
York,  May  4,  1862.  After  attendance  at  the  New 
York  public  schools,  at  the  age  of  16  he  became  an 
apprentice  to  his  father,  August  Gemunder,  a  famous 
violin  maker  who  had  learned  his  trade  under  Vuil- 
laume  and  was  a  member  of  the  second  generation 
of  the  family  to  follow  that  pursuit.  In  1895  the  elder 
Gemiinder  died,  and  August  M.  Gemunder  became 
head  of  the  firm. 

Getz,  John.  American  authority  on  art,  died  at  New 
York,  June  2.  He  was  widely  known  in  American  and 
European  art  circles  as  an  adviser  and  writer  on  art 
matters,  and  had  served  on  many  committees  in  con- 
nection with  important  loan  exhibits^  notably  by  the 
Academy  of  Design  and  the  American  Fine  Arts 
Society.  He  was  connected  with  Herter  Bros,  and 
M.  S.  Bmg,  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Getz  was 
engaged  in  the  production *  of  an  encyclopedic  work 
on  Chinese  art.  He  had  written  many  magazine  articles, 
catalogues,  handbooks,  and  brochures  on  the  subject. 
He  had  charge  of  the  decorative  art  exhibit  from  the 
United  States  at  the  Paris  Ex-position,  1900. 

Ghysens,  Albert  Leopold.  Belgian-Canadian  engineer, 
died  at  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  June  23,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  Born  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  he  received  his 
training  in  engineering  at  the  Brussels  Industrial 
School,  and  after  filling  important  positions  in  Belgium 
went  to  Canada  in  1895.  There  he  was  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal 
and  also  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway.  After  the 
World  War,  M.  Ghysens  supervised  the  reconstruction 
of  the  fort  at  Malines,  Belgium,  destroyed  in  the  fight- 
ing. For  this  work  he  received  from  the  King:  of  the 
Belgians  the  rank  of  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leo- 
pold. Later  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  city  of 
Verdun,  P.  Q.,  and  retired  in  192B. 

Gibbs,  Winifred  Stuart.  American  home  economist, 
died  at  New  York,  February  8.  She  was  born  at  Hew 
York,  Oct.  6,  1871.  She  was  educated  at  the  Chicago 
high  schools,  the  University  of  Rochester,  and  the 
Rochester  Mechanics  Institute,  She  founded  the  econ- 
omy department  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  trained  home 
economics  students  at  Teachers  College,  New  York.  She 
also  advised  workers  in  this  field  in  other  cities.  In 
1909  she  was  a  delegate  to  the  Brussels  congress  wWch 
considered  questions  of  home  education.  Miss  Gibbs 
was  editor  of  The  American  Food  Journal  and  an  au- 
thority on  matters  of  food  and  nutrition.  She  wrote: 
Mimmvm  Cost  of  Education;  The  ChUdren's  Bool:  o/ 
Food  Verses. 

Giesting  Frank  A.  American  engineer  and  command- 
er of  a  U.  S.  engineer  regiment,  in  the  World  War, 
died  at  New  York.  April  25,  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 
He  was  born  afc  San  Francisco,  Calif.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  he  left  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  California  to  enlist  for  services  in  the 
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Philippines.  When  the  war  ended  he  returned  to  the 
University  and  was  graduated  in  1906  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer. He  spent  several  years  in  railroad  and  tunnel 
construction  work  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  and 
later  was  employed  by  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  and  the  Vanadium  Company.  In  1917  he  was 
commissioned  as  major  in  the  Three  Hundred  and  Sec- 
ond Engineers,  Seventy-seventh  Division,  and  shortly 
"before  the  close  of  the  World  War  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  regiment. 

Gilbert,  Henry. 

(riles,  Bertram.  British  consular  official,  died  at  Wey- 
bridge,  England,  March  26.  He  was  the  son  of  H.  A. 
Giles,  professor  of  Chinese  at  Cambridge  University, 
and  was  born  at  Hankow,  China,  Sept.  24,  1874.  After 
studying  at  Liege,  Belgium,  Feldkirch,  Austria,  and  Ab- 
erdeen, Scotland,  he  became  student  interpreter  in 
China  in  1894.  He  served  in  consular  capacities  at  var- 
ious places,  and  in  1922  became  consul  general  at 
Tsinan.  He  was  senior  British  delegate  on  the  Joint 
Commission  for  the  rendition  of  "Wei-hai-wei  in  1923, 
and  in  1923-24  consul  general  at  Canton.  While  he 
was  serving  as  British  consul  general  at  Nanking  in 
3927,  Mr.  Giles  and  his  wife  were  subjected  to  serious 
maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  Cantonese  soldiers. 

GioHtti,  Giovanni. 

Glenarthur,  Matthew  Arthur.  First  Baron  G-lenarthur. 
Scotch  business  man,  died  at  Mauchline,  Ayrshire,  Sep- 
tember 23.  He  was  born  Mar.  9,  1852,  and  educated 
at  Glasgow  University,  later  becoming  a  member  "of  the 
Eoyal  Company  of  Archers,  the  King's  Scotch  body- 
guard. He  was  chairman  of  Arthur  &  Co.,  Ltd.  and  the 
Lochgelly  Iron  &  Coal  Co.  Having  been  chairman  of 
the  West  of  Scotland  Liberal  Unionist  Association  from 
1893—1912,  he  became  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Unionist  Association,  1912—18, 
and  the  Scottish  Unionist  Association,  and  from  1914- 
18  he  was  president  of  the  Glasgow  Unionist  Associa- 
tion. He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1903  and  a  baron  in 
1918.  He  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Glasgow  &  South- 
western Railway  from  1920-22. 

Gloss,  Anna  J.  American  missionary,  died  at  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  February  23.  Dr.  Gloss  was  said  to  have 
been  the  first  medical  missionary  to  take  up  work  in 
China.  She  developed  at  Peking  the  first  medical-mis- 
sionary hospital,  now  known  as  the  Union  Medical  Col- 
lege. She  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1913  to 
take  up  Methodist  missionary  work  as  a  lecturer. 

Goddard,   Pliny  Earle. 

Goethals,   George  Washington. 

Goff,  Harold.  American  journalist,  died  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  October  4.  He  was  born  at  West  Jordan, 
Utah,  June  13,  1884,  and  commenced  work  as  a  re- 
porter when  he  was  14  years  old.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  State  normal  school  in  1902.  Continuing 
his  journalism  on  various  Salt  Lake  City  papers,  he 
taught  school  for  several  years,  and  became  instructor 
in  English  and  oral  expression  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  1909—13,  being  graduated  from  that  university 
in  1917,  and  later  taking  graduate  courses  at  Columbia 
and  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  had  become  asso- 
ciated with  The  "Deseret  News,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
1913,  and  was  made  editor-in-chief  and  manager  in 
1922.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Utah. 

Gold,  Egbert  Habberton.  American  manufacturer, 
died  at  Holland,  Mich.,  November  3,  at  the  age  of  60. 
Born  at  Cornwall,  Conn.t  he  attended  schools  at  Engle* 
wood,  y.  J.,  and  spent  one  year  at  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology.  Employed  by  the  Edward  E.  Gold  &  Com- 
pany, a  heating  company,  in  1891,  he  was  made  its 
Western  manager,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Under 
his  supervision  the  company  installed  steam  heat  in  the 
cars  of  many  of  the  Western  railroads.  Having  invented 
a  vapor  system  of  heating,  Mr.  Gold  founded  the  Chi- 
cago Car  Heating  Company  in  1903.  He  designed 
many  other  heating  devices,  taking  out  80  patents,  the 
first  in  1888.  He  was  president  of  the  "Vapor  Car 
Heating  Company  of  Chicago,  and  of  the  Vapor 
Car  Heating  Company  of  -Canada,  Ltd.,  and  a  director 
of  many  companies  in  addition  to  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  United  States  Light  and  Heat  Cor- 
poration. 

Goldberg,  Dora.  See  Bayes,  Nora. 

Gonzalez  de  la  Puente  y  Patron,  Ricardo.  See  Puente, 
y  Patron  Ricardo  Gonzalez  de  la. 

Goodchild,  The  Rev.  Frank  Marsden. 

Gooding,  Frank  R. 

Gordon,  Captain  Victor. 

Gordon -Lennox,  Charles  Henry.  See  Richmond  and 
Gordon,  Duke  of. 

Goss,  William  Freeman  Myrick. 
Gosse,  Sir  Edmund  William. 

Gould,  Horace  Pierson.  American  dentist,  died  at 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  April  4,  at  the  age  of  53.  He  was 
graduated  in  1895  from  the  New  Tork  College  of  Dent- 
istry, and  later  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  college. 
Dr.  Qoul4  w$s  also,  a  niembey  of  th,e  staff  of  the  Kings 


County  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  president  of 
the  Brooklyn  Dental  Society  and  a  former  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Dental  Society. 

Graham,  W.  T.  Canadian  clergyman  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  died  at  Beamsville,  Ont.,  March  20.  He 
was  connected  with  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  Ont.t 
and  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Tor- 
onto for  18  years.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Beamsville 
Baptist  Church  for  six  months  before  his  death.  He  was 
president  of  the  Baptist  Convention  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  1926-27. 

Granger,  Maude.  American  actress,  died  at  New 
York,  August  17,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Born  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  she  was  christened  Anna  Brainard, 
but  later  assumed  the  stage  name  of  Maude  Granger. 
She  moved  to  New  York  City  when  she  was  eighteen, 
and  first  appeared  in  A.  Woman's  Heart,  at  the  Union 
Square  Theatre.  After  several  other  engagements  she 
played  the  leading  part  in  Led  A.stray,  during  the  ill- 
ness of  Rose  Etynge.  She  then  starred  in  a  number  of 
popular  plays,  and  toward  the  middle  of  her  career 
she  acted  in  Shakespearean  repertoires.  Returning  to 
current  drama,  she  was  successful  in  various  plays,  in- 
cluding The  Shulamite,  Lincoln,  The  Love  Leash,  The 
Eternal  Feminine,  Nancy  Stair,  The  Rule  of  Three, 
The  First  Year,  Green  Stockings,  Pollyanna,  and  she 
was  the  old  nurse  in  RacTcety-Packety  House.  While 
playing  in  PiffS  at  Chicago  in  1925,  Miss  Granger  be- 
came ill,  and  ivas  forced  to  retire  two  years  later. 

Grant,  MacCallum.  Canadian  statesman,  former 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  died  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  February  23,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  was 
born  in  Hants  County,  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  educated 
at  Newport,  N.  S.,  and  commenced  his  business  career 
in  1873.  He  held  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  from 
1916  to  1925.  Mr.  Grant  was  head  of  the  export  and 
brokerage  firm  of  Grant,  Oxley  &  Co,,  Halifax,  was 
a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was 
active  in  the  philanthropies  of  the  province. 

Graves,  Charles  Alfred.  American  professor  of  law, 
died  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  November  10.  Born  in 
Albermarle  County,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  1850,  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Washington  College  (now  Washington  and 
Lee  University)  in  1869,  and  from  the  law  school 
of  that  institution  in  1873.  He  remained  as  professor 
of  law  until  1899.  He_  was  then  appointed  to  the  law 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  taught 
until  his  retirement  in  1927.  Mr.  Graves  received  the 
LL.D.  .degree  from  Davidson  College,  N,  0.,  in  1894, 
and  from  Washington  and  Lee  University  in  1911. 
Besides  aiding  in  the  foundation  of  the  Virginia  Law 
Register,  in  1895,  and  serving  as  its  associate  editor, 
1895-97,  he  wrote:  Summary  of  Personal  Property 
(1893);  and  Notes  on  Real  Property  (1912). 

Graves,  Col.  Charles  Hinman. 

Graves,  Waller  W.  American  jurist,  died  at  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  June  17,  1928.  He  was  born  in  Lafayette 
County,  Missouri,  Dec.  17,  1860,  and  was  educated  at 
the  State  University  of  Missouri.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  his  State  in  1885.  His  first  political 
office  was  that  of  city  attorney  of  Butler,  Mo.,  1892- 
94.  He  became  judge  of  the  Twenty-ninth  judicial  cir- 
cuit of  Missouri  in  1898,  and  remained  on  the  "bench 
of  that  court  until  1904.  In  1906  he  became  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Greville,  Leopold  Guy  Francis  Maynard.  See  War- 
wick, Earl  of. 

Griffis,  Rev.  William  Elliot. 

Gromer,    Samuel    David. 

Gruener,  Gustav.  American  educator,  died  at  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  December  5.  Born  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Mar.  30,  1863,  he  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1884. 
He  remained  at  the  university  as  instructor  in  German, 
1885—87.  After  studying  in  Europe  for  two  years,  he 
returned  to  Yale,  serving  as  tutor  in  German,  1889-92, 
and  assistant  professor,  1892—97.  He  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  1896.  In  1897  he  was  appointed 
professor,  being:  head  of  the  department  at  t'he  time 
of  his  death.  Washington  College  conferred  the  Litt.D. 
degree  on  Dr.  Gruener  in  1909.  Besides  editing  several 
German  textbooks  and  novels,  he  contributed  articles 
on  German  literature  to  technical  periodicals. 

Guerrero,  Maria.  (Maria  Guerrero  de  Diaz  de  Men- 
doza.) 

Guerry,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Alexander. 

Gulick,   Mrs.  Charlotte  Tetter. 

Gumppenberg,    Hanns,   Freiherr  von. 

Gutierrez,  J.  F.  Mexican  congressman  and  labor 
leader,  died  March  5.  Senor  Gutierrez  went  to  Rome 
in  1925  as  labor  attache*  of  the  Mexican  Embassy.  In 
October,  1926,  he  attended  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
as  one  of  the  two  Mexican  delegates.  He  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  interference  by  the  United  States  in  tfee 
affairs  of  Mexico  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America, 

Guy,  William  Evans. 

Guyot,  Yves. 

Haig,    Earl    (Douglas 
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Haldane,   Bt.  Hon.   Richard  Burdon. 
Hale,   William   Gardner. 
Hall,  James  Parker. 
Hamilton,  Lord  Frederic  Spencer. 
Hamilton,  Hamilton. 

Hanford,  Franklin.  Bear  admiral.  U.  S.  Navy,  re- 
tired, died  at  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  February  8.  He  was 
born  at  Chili,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1844.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  in  1866,  and  retired 
as  a  rear  admiral  in  1903,  after  40  years'  service.  He 
saw  service  on  many  stations  and  in  many  ships.  From 
1881  to  1884  he  was  on  the  Pensacola,  as  navigat- 
ing officer,  when  that  vessel  circumnavigated  the  globe 
and  took  observations  for  the  study  of  compass  varia- 
tions. 

Hardy,    Thomas. 
Harrison,    Austin. 

Harrison,  Jane  Ellen.  English  archaeologist  and 
Hellenist,  died  at  London,  April  15.  She  was  born  in 
Yorkshire,  Sept.  9,  1850.  She  studied  at  Newnham 
(Cambridge)  and  at  the  British  Museum,  visiting  also 
the  museums  of  Berlin,  Munich,  Rome,  and  Athens. 
After  1882  she  lectured  at  the  British  Museum,  South 
Kensington  Museum,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford.  She  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degrees  of  Litt.D.  (Durham)  and 
LL.D.  (Aberdeen).  Besides  various  papers  in  the 
learned  periodicals,  she  wrote:  Myths  of  the  Odyssey 
(1882);  Introductory  Studies  in  Greek  Art  (1885); 
(with  Mrs.  A.  W.  Verrall)  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens  (1890) ;  (with  D.  S.  MacColl)  Greek 
Vase-Painting  (1894)  ;  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of 
Greek  Religion  (1903;  2d  ed.,  1908);  The  Religion  of 
Ancient  Greece  (1906)  ;  Primitive  Athens  as  Described 
~by  Thucy  Aides  (1906);  Themis,  a,  Study  of  the  Social 
Origins  of  Greek  Religion  (1912)  ;  Ancient  Art  and 
Ritual  (1913);  Alpha  and  Omega  (1915);  Russia  and 
the  Russian  Verb  (1915);  Aspects  Aortets  and  the 
Classical  Tripos  (1919)  ;  EpUegomena  to  the  Study  of 
Greek  Religion  (1921);  (with  Hope  Mirrlees)  Life  of 
Arch-priest  Avvakuon  (translated  from  the  Russian) 
(1925);  Reminiscences  of  a  Student's  Life  (1925); 
(with  Hope  Mirrlees)  The  Book  of  the  Bear  (translat- 
ed from  the  Russian). 

Harrison,  Leon.  American  rabbi,  died  suddenly  at 
New  York,  September  1.  Born  at  Liverpool,  England, 
Aug.  13,  1866,  he  was  taken  to  the  United  States 
while  a  child,  and  was  graduated  with  honors  from 
Columbia  University  in  1886.  Having  also  attended 
Emanuel  Theological  Seminary,  he  was  ordained  Rabbi, 
and  assigned  to  the  Temple  Israel,  Brooklyn,  returning: 
to  Columbia  to  study  philosophy  for  three  years.  He 
was  made  Rabbi  of  the  Temple  Israel,  St.  Louis,  in 
3891,  and  remained  there  until  his  death,  assembling 
congregations  of  Jews  and  Christians  to  Ms  Sunday 
morning  lectures. 

Harrison,  Orlando.  American  horticulturist,  died  at 
Berlin,  Md.,  March  25.  He  was  sixty -one  years  old. 
He  was  the  joint  proprietor,  with,  his  brother,  of  a 
large  business  inherited  from  his  father,  and  he  was 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Legislature 
in  1914  and  retained  his  membership  until  Ms  death. 
Hart,  Max.  American  clothing  manufacturer,  died 
at  Chicago,  February  22.  He  was  born  at  Eppelsheim, 
Germany,  June  15,  1853,  and  was  taken  to  America 
at  an  early  age.  He  lived  in  Chicago  after  1858.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  vice  president  of  the 
large  clothing  manufacturing  firm  of  Hart,  Schaffner 
&  Marx.  Mr.  Hart  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Hart,  Sehaffner  and  Marx  Prizes  in  economics, 
awarded  annually  for  essays  on  subjects  in  economics 
or  commerce. 

TTartzell,  The  Rev.  Joseph  Crane. 
Harvey,  George  Brinton  McCleUan. 
Hastings,  Basil  Macdonald.  English  author  and 
dramatist,  died  at  London,  February  21.  He  was  born 
at  London,  Sept.  20,  1881.  He  was  educated  at  Stony- 
hurst  and  was  a  member  of  the  British.  War  Office 
staff  for  eight  years.  Then  he  was  assistant  editor  of 
the  Bystander  for  three  years.  During  the  "World  War 
he  served  in  the  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps  and  later  in 
the  Royal  Air  Force.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Fledgling,  subsequently  Roosters  and  Meddlings,  the 
Royal  Air  Force  journal.  Hastings  published  a  long 
list  of  plays,  the  most  successful  of  which  was  The  New 
Sin,  produced  in  1912.  He  wrote  stories  also.  He  col- 
laborated with  authors  in  the  production  of  plays  froia 
novels,  notably  Victory,  by  Joseph  Gonrad,  If  Wiirtter 
domes,  by  A,  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  and  Bed  JBocJfc  and 
The  Angel  in  the  House,  by  Eden  Phillpotts. 

Hatzfeldt,  Princess  Clara  de  Wildenberg,  Widow  of 
the  Prussian  Prince,  Paul  Hatzfeldt,  died  in  England, 
December  18.  Born  Clara,  Louisa,  Prentice,  at  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  in  1861*  she  was  adopted  by  her  uncle, 
Oollis  P.  Huntingdon,  of  New  York,  in  1S64,  and  her 
name  changed  to  Clara  3^ia»1>eth;  HipiptmgtoB.  After 
attending  boarding  schools  in  the  United  States,  she 
traveled  in  Europe  frwjinefetly,  and  'on  0e*»  20, 


married    Prince    Paul    Hatefeldt.    They   lived    in    castle 
Schonstein,  on  the  RMne,  and  in  England. 

Haven,  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Ingraham.  American 
clergyman  and  general  secretary  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  died  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  June  6.  He  was  born 
at  Westfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  30,  1856,  and  was  educated 
at  Wesleyan  University,  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
and  Boston  University,  receiving  the  degree  of  S.T.D. 
from  the  last-named  institution  in  1881.  He  was 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Claflin  University, 
Orangeburgh,  S.  C.,  1877-78,  and  was  ordained  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Ministry  in  1881.  He  occupied 
pulpits  at  Boston,  Newton  Center,  and  Brookline,  Mass.. 
until  1899,  and  in  that  year  became  vice  president  of 
the  Epworth  League,  of  which  organization  he  was  one 
of  the  founders.  He  held  various  other  high  offices  in 
his  church,  and  from  Jan.  1,  1899,  until  his  death 
was  general  secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
In  that  time  the  distribution  of  Bibles  in  various  lan- 
guages by  the  society  increased  from  1,000,000  copies 
annually  to  more  than  10,000,000. 

Hay,  Mary  Garrett. 

Hayes,  Edward  Gary. 

Haywood,    William   Dudley. 

Hearn,  Clint  Calvin.  American  army  officer,  died  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  11.  He  was  born  at  Weston, 
Tex.,  Mar.  29,  1866,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1890.  He  studied  subse- 
quently at  the  artillery  school,  1894,  the  school  of 
submarine  defense,  1908,  the  Army  War  College,  1912, 
and  the  General  Staff  College,  1920.  After  serving 
through  the  various  grades  he  reached  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  1917,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was 
promoted  to  brigadier  general,  serving  as  such  in  the 
World  War.  He  was  retired  in  May,  1926. 

Hederstierna,  Carl  Fredrik  Vilhelm.  Swedish  poli- 
tician, died  at  Stockholm,  November  20.  Born  in  1861, 
he  held  various  government  positions,  being  made 
minister  without  portfolio  in  1906.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1918,  and  Herr  Trygger,  the  newly 
created  conservative  premier,  appointed  him  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  in  1923.  Hederstierna  was  forced  to 
resign,  however,  when  his  suggestion  that  Sweden  and 
Finland  should  form  an  alliance  for  mutual  defense, 
was  universally  criticized  as  overdefiant  of  Russia.  He 
was  chief  governor  of  Stockholm  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Heermans,  Forbes.  American  author  and  journalist, 
died  September  18,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
born  Oct.  25,  1856.  After  attending  the  Syracuse  public 
schools  he  was  graduated  from  Cornell  in  1878.  He 
started  his  newspaper  work  in  1800,  and  since  then 
has  written  numerous  books.  His  writings  include: 
Thirteen  Stories  of  the  Far  West  (1887);  Love  "by 
Induction,  and  Other  Plays  (1889);  The  Silent  Wit- 
ness, drama  (1890);  The  JKaneho  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (1892);  Between  Two  Foes,  drama  (1899); 
Down  the  Santa  Fe  Trau,  a  four-act  drama;  Twin 
Star  (1907);  Beacon  Island  (1907);  Buena  Ventura 
(1911)  ;  Tales  of  West  and  East  (1922) ;  and  The 
Greenwood  Expedition. 

Heilig,  Sterling.  American  journalist  in  France,  died 
at  Neuilly,  France,  March  28.  He  was  born  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Mar.  8,  1864,  and  studied  privately,  later 
taking  the  law  course  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1885.  He  accompanied  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Commission 
on  its  tour  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  in  1891, 
and  remained  abroad  at  the  end  of  the  tour.  From  that 
time  until  his  death,  he  acted  as  forejjrn  correspondeait 
for  various  American  newspapers.  He  received  from 
the  French  Government  the  silver  medal  of  La  Re- 
connaissance Franeaise  for  his  services  to  the  cause 
of  the  Allies. 

Hein,  Silvio.  An  American  composer  of  popular  mtisic, 
died  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  December  19.  He  was 
born  in  New  York,  in  1879,  and  studied  in  Trieste  and 
Vienna.  He  wrote  numerous  popular  songrs  and  about 
20  musical  comedies,  of  which  the  most  successful 
were  The  Yanteee  Girl,  WA<m  JDrwuM  Come  True,  A 
Matinee  Idol,  and  The  Girls  from  Some, 

Henschke,  Alfred.  See  Habund. 

Herreid,  Charles  3ST.  American,  politician  and  former 
Governor  of  South  Dakota,  died  at  Aberdeen,,  S.  D.» 
July  6.  He  was  born  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin, 
Oct.  20,  18S7,  and  was  educated  at  GalesviBe  (WIs.) 
University  and  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
,  Wisconsin,  graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in 

1882.  He  removed  from  Wiswosra  to  South  Dakota  in 

1883.  He  was  state's  attorney  and  judge  of  a  county 
court,  and  was  eteeted  as   a  Republican  to  the  office 
of    lieutenanirfi^rermor,     1892-94    and    1894H96.     He 
was  Governor  from  1&00  to  1904.  During  the  World 
War  he  served  as  Federal  Food  Administrator  for  feis 
State. 

Hibben,  Paxton. 

Hickey,    James    Burke.    American    soldier,    died    at 
New   Y«a&    Jammary   19.  He  was  born  in  Maryland, 
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May  8,  1848.  He  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  1867,  after  having  seen  service  in  the 
Navy  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  graduated  in  1871 
and  was  assigned  to  the  cavalry.  At  the  time  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  he  was  a  major  and  U.  S. 
military  attache  in  Peru,  and  was  relieved  to  join  his 
regiment  in  Cuba,  He  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy  in 
1908,  and  was  retired  in  1909  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  after  forty  years'  service. 

Hilsner,  Leopold.  Accused  man  in  a  "ritual  murder" 
case  at  Polna,  Bohemia,  in  1899,  died  at  Vienna, 
January  11.  He  was  born  in  1877.  On  Apr.  1,  1899, 
at  Polna,  a  young  woman,  Agnes  Hruza,  was  found 
murdered,  and  Hilsner  was  accused.  At  the  trial  the 
public  prosecutor  intimated  that  a  "ritual  murder," 
in  conformity  with  alleged  Jewish  religious  prac- 
tices, had  taken  place.  Hilsner  was  first  convicted, 
then  released  when  the  verdict  was  set  aside,  and 
finally  convicted  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
on  a  charge  of  complicity.  He  served  17  years  and 
was  pardoned  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

Hinitt,  The  Rev.  Frederick  William. 

Hinsch,  Charles  Arthur.  American  banker,  died  at 
his  birthplace,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  18.  Born 
Oct.  22,  1865,  he  was  employed  in  various  banks  in 
Cincinnati,  became  president  of  Fifth  National  Bank 
in  1897.  He  was  made  president  of  the  Fifty-Third 
National  Bank  in  1908,  retaining  that  position  through 
the  bank's  extensive  absorption  of  other  concerns.  As 
president  of  the  Union  Trust  Company,  in  1919.  Mr. 
Hinsch  maintained  an  affiliation  with  the  National 
Bank,  and  when  the  two  merged,  as  the  Fifty-Third 
Union  Trust  Company,  in  February,  1927,  he  was 
made  president  of  the  combined  organization,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  Besides  serving  as 
treasurer  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1897,  as  president  of  the  Ohio  Bankers'  Association, 
1904,  and  of  the  Cincinnati  Clearing  House,  1913,  he 
was  vice  president  of  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion in  1916  and  president  the  following  year. 

Hirkup,  Thomas.  English  clergyman,  secretary  of  the 
Wesleyau.  Methodist  Conference,  died  May  3.  He  was 
prominent  in  church  circles  in  the  discussion  of  the 
proposed  union  of  the  three  Methodist  churches,  the 
Wesleyan,  the  Primitive,  and  the  United  Methodist. 

Hisa,  Princess. 

Hoag,  Ella  Whittaker,  American  Christian  Science 
worker,  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  23,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight.  She  was  bom  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  be- 
fore marriage  her  name  was  Ella  Whittaker.  After 
spending  a  year  in  the  household  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
Mrs.  Hoag  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  lecture- 
ship at  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  at  Boston, 
in  1918.  She  subsequently  was  made  associate  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Journal,  and  of  the  Christian 
Science  Sentinel,  positions  which  she  held  until  her 
death. 

Hodson,  Sir  James  W.  B. 

Hoffman,  Frank  Sargent.  American  educator,  died  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  December  21.  Born  at  Sheboygan 
Falls,  Wis.,  Feb.  9,  1852,  he  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1876.  After  studying  at  Yale  and  in  Ger- 
many, 1882-83  he  served  as  instructor  in  philosophy  at 
Wesleyan  >  University,  1883-85.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Union  Col- 
lege, where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1918. 
Knox  College  conferred  on  him  the  LL.D  degree  in 
1914.  Dr.  Hoffman,  contributed  to  many  periodicals, 
and  wrote:  The  Sphere  of  the  State  (1894,  1898)  ;  The 
Sphere  of  Science  (1898);  Psychology  and  Common 
Life  (1904,  1907) ;  and  The  Sphere  of  Religion  (1908). 

Hogge,  James  Myles.  Scotch  sociologist  and  pol- 
itician, died  at  Hammersmith  England,  October  27. 
He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Apr.  19,  1873,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Giving 
up  his  intention  of  becoming  a  teacher,  he  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  After 
assisting  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cameron  at  the  College  Street 
Church  in  Edinburgh  for  several  months,  he  resigned, 
in  order  to  do  settlement  work  in  that  city.  He  later 
moved  to  York  and  became  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  investigating  social  conditions  with  B.  See- 
bohm  Rowntree,  Joseph  Rowntree,  and  Arthur  Sher- 
well.  He  was  elected  as  a  Liberal  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  East  Edinburgh  in  1912,  and  during  his 
twelve  years  in  Parliament  he  was  particularly  active 
in  advocating  temperance,  insurance,  and  other  re- 
forms. Mr.  Hogge  served  as  joint  chief  whip  of  the 
[ndependent  Liberal  party,  1918—22.  Besides  assisting 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Young  Scots'  Society,  he  was 
^resident  of  the  National  Federation  of  Discharged 
Sailors  and  Soldiers,  1919-20.  He  returned  to  politics 
vith  an  appointment  under  the  Chief  Liberal  Whip, 
?ir  Robert  Hutchison,  in  1928.  Hogge' s  writings  in- 
lude:  War  Pensions  and  Allowances;  Betting  and 
Gambling;  The  Facts  of  Gambling;  Licencing  in 
Scandinavia ;  Aims  and  Achievements  of  liberalism; 
'catland  Insured;  Scots  Home  Rule;  Pensions  and 


Separate  Allowances;  and  A  Book  of  Consolation. 
Hogue,  Charles  D.  American  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man and  educator,  died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  6,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  Born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  studied 
at  St.  Charles  Seminary,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  then  at 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  the  Sulpician  Seminary 
at  Paris,  and  Trinity  Colleg_e,  Dublin,  Ireland;  he  was 
ordained  at  the  last  named  institution  in  1890.  After  a 
year  at  the  Sulpician  Solitude,  near  Paris,  he  returned 
to  St.  Charles  Seminary,  where  most  of  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed.  For  a  few  years  he  was  stationed 
at  St.  Patrick's  Sulpieian  Seminary,  Menlo  Park,  Calif., 
and  from  1918  to  1925  he  was  president  of  St.  Charles. 
Holguin,  Gen.  Jorge. 

Holland,  Frank  P.  American  editor  and  publisher, 
died  at  Dallas,  Tex..  January  18.  He  was  born  at  Gal- 
veston,  Tex.,  Sept.  22,  1852.  His  first  editorial  connec- 
tion was  with  Texas  Siftings,  Austin,  Tex.  He  es- 
tablished Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  at  Dallas  in  1882, 
and  was  also  the  publisher  of  Holland's  Magazine.  He 
was  mayor  of  Dallas,  1895-97,  and  declined  reelection. 
Mr.  Holland  was  prominent  in  many  civic  movements 
in  the  Southwestern  section  of  the  United  States  and 
issued  the  first  call  for  the  national  conference  on 
marketing  and  rural  credits,  which  met  at  Chicago  in 
1913.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Texas  Editorial 
Association  and  was  elected  honorary  president  for  life. 
Holmes,  William  Rapley.  Amercian  actor,  died  at 
Strathroy,  Ont.,  January  12,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 
He  was  on  the  stage  with  traveling  companies  for  many 
years,  until  success  came  to  him  as  a  member  of  the 
company  supporting  Nat  Goodwin  and  Maxine  Elliott  in 
An  American  Citizen,  Nathan  Sale,  and  When  We  Were 
Tiventy-one,  in  America  and  England.  His  greatest  hit 
was  made  in  the  part  of  Joe  Home,  the  big,  old, 
comfort-loving  trader  in  Rain.  Some  of  the  plays  in 
which  he  appeared,  besides  those  already  named,  were 
Miss  Millions,  The  Right  Girl,  Arizona,  The  Squaw 
Man,  The  Virginian,  and  Hawthorne  of  the  T7.  S.  A. 
Hopkins,  William  Alonzo. 
Hopwood,  Avery. 

Hopwood,  Erie  Clark.  American  editor,  died  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  March  18.  He  was  born  at  North  Eaton, 
Ohio,  Feb.  7,  1877,  and  was  educated  at  Adelbert  Col- 
lege, Western  Reserve  University,  graduating  in  1901. 
He  was  principal  of  the  Middletown,  Ohio,  high  school, 
1901-02,  before  joining  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  as  police  reporter.  He  rose  through  various 
grades  to  become  editor  of  the  newspaper  in  1920.  He 
served  for  several  years  as  secretary  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newsnaper  Editors  and  was  its  president  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Home,  John.  Scotch  geologist,  died  May  30.  He  was 
born  at  Campsie,  Scotland,  Jan.  1,  1848.  After  grad- 
uating from  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  in  1867, 
and  he  remained  in  that  service  until  he  retired  in 
1911,  having  become  assistant  director  in  1901.  He 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  scientists  in  1879,  when, 
with  his  colleague.  Benjamin  Neeve  Peach  (with  whom 
he  was  closely  associated),  he  presented  to  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  a  paper  on  the  glaeiation  of  the  Shetland 
Isles.  Of  the  official  papers  that  Horne  and  Peach  pre- 
pared together,  the  best  known  is  The  Silurian  Bocks  of 
Britain;  vol.  i.  Scotland,  with  notes  by  Sir  Jethro 
Teall  (1899).  Dr.  Horne  was  the  recipient  of  many 
academic  honors  in  Scotland,  England,  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries;  they  included  the  Murchi- 
son  Medal  and  the  Wollaston  Medal. 

Houghton,  Arthur  Amory.  American  manufacturer, 
died  at  New  York,  April  19.  He  was  born  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  20.  1866,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.  H.  Mr.  Houghton  was  a  former 
president  of  the  Corning  Glass  Company,  Corning,  N. 
Y,,  a  business  founded  by  his  grandfather.  He  served 
as  a  Presidential  elector  on  the  Republican  ticket  and 
as  alderman  and  member  of  the  board  of  public  works 
of  Corning.  He  was  a  brother  of  Alanson  B.  Houghton, 
United  States  ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

Howard,  Sir  Ebenezer.  English  town  planner  and 
founder  of  the  "garden-city"  movement  in  England, 
died  at  Welwyn  Garden  City,  England,  May  1.  He  "was 
born  at  London,  Jan,  29,  1850.  He  was  educated  at 
private  schools  and  studied  stenography.  After  working 
as  private  secretary  to  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  the  well- 
known  preacher,  and  in  a  solicitor's  office,  he  went  to 
America  for  his  health  in  1872,  and  worked  in  Nebraska 
and  in  Chicago.  In  1877  he  returned  to  England  and 
joined  the  staff  of  Gurney  &  Sons,  official  reporters  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  afterward  became 
partner  of  William  Treadwell,  and  remained  in  active 
stenographic  practice  until  1920.  For  many  years  before 
he  founded  the  Garden  City  Association  in  1899  he  was 
interested  in  projects  of  social  reform,  especially  in  the 
solution  of  the  two  problems  of  the  overcrowded  city 
and  the  depopulated  country.  In.  1898  he  wrote  To- 
morrow, a  Peaceful  Path  to  Real  Reform  (repubHshed 
in  later  editions  as  Garden  Cities  of  Tomorrow).  He 
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saw  the  realization  of  his  plans  in  Letehworth,  Welwyn 
and  other  ''garden  cities."  His  services  in  helping  to 
solve  the  overpopulation  problem  in  Great  Britain  were 
rewarded  by  the  King  by  membership  in  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire  in  1924  and  a  knighthood  in  1927. 
He  was  the  president  of  the  International  Federation 
for  Housing  and  Town  Planning. 

Howard,  Keble.  See  Bell,  John. 

Howard,  Ralph  Hills. 

Hoy,  William  E.  First  chief  of  the  American  Grave 
Registration  Service  in  Europe,  died  at  Oberhofen, 
Switzerland,  January  20.  He  was  educated  in  Europe 
and  lived  in  France  for  many  years.  Until  two  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  associated  with  the  Bedford 
Petroleum  Company.  He  served  in  the  British  Army  in 
South  Africa  in  the  Boer  War  as  a  member  of  Paget's 
Horse  and  received  the  Queen's  Medal  with  three  clasps. 
During  the  World  War  he  organized  an  ambulance  serv- 
ice for  the  French  Army  at  Lyons,  and  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  War  he  became  a  captain, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  organized 
the  Graves  Registration  Service,  and  later  was  placed 
in  charge  of  octroi  matters.  He  was  said  to  have  saved 
more  than  $30,000,000  for  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
rank  of  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  France. 

Hughitt,   Marvin. 

Hull,    Arthur  Eaglefield. 

Hull,  John  Albert  Tiffin.  American  politician,  member 
of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  1891-1911,  died 
at  Clarendon,  Va.,  September  26.  He  was  born  at 
Sabina,  Ohio,  May  1,  1841,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School  in  1862.  He  entered  the 
Union  Army,  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-third  In- 
fantry in  July  of  that  year,  and  after  having  been  pro- 
moted to  captain,  he  was  wounded  and  was  discharged 
in  October,  1863.  Becoming  a  resident  of  Des  Homes, 
Iowa,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Senate 
in  1872,  and  was  reflected  to  each  succeeding  term 
until  1898,  when  he  became  secretary  of  state,  and 
he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  in  1885.  He  was 
seated  in  the  Fifty -second  Federal  Congress  in  1891,  as 
representative  of  the  Seventh  Iowa  District,  being 
successively  returned  to  his  seat  through  the  Sixty- 
first  Congress.  Mr.  Hull  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
congressional  committee  on  military  affairs,  1899-1911, 
and  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Republican 
congressional  committee  in  1898  and  1900. 

Humphrey,  Alexander  Pope.  American  lawyer,  died 
August  19,  at  Glenview,  Ky.,  where  he  was  born 
Jan.  26,  1848.  After  being  graduated  from  Centre 
College  in  1866,  he  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Louisville 
in  1868,  where  he  continued  to  practice,  becoming 
solicitor  for  the  Southern  R.  R.  Co.,  and  vice  president 
and  counsel  for  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal 
R.  R.  Co.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  for  three  successive  years,  and  he 
was  also  president  of  the  State  Bar  Association  of 
Kentucky,  and  of  the  Louisville  Bar  Association.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  endowment  fund  of  the  University 
of  Virginia. 

Humphrey,  Richard  Lewis.  American  engineer,  died 
at  Philadelphia,  November  2.  He  was  born  at  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1869,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Central  high  school  of  Philadelphia  in  1888,  and  from 
the  engineering  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1891.  In  1892  he  became  associated  with 
the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Testing  Laboratory  and 
remained  in  the  city's  employ  until  1899,  when  lie 
was  made  general  manager  of  the  Buckhorn  Portland 
Cement  Company.  He  resigned  in  1903  in  order  to 
become  a  consulting  engineer  specializing  in  testing 
and  inspection.  He  was  engaged  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  as  well  as  by  various  other 
organizations.  At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904. 
Mr,  Humphrey  supervised  the  engineering  work  of 
the  Portland  cement  exhibit  and  of  the  model  testing 
laboratory  of  the  cement  manufacturers'  association. 
During  the  World  War  he  directed  the  building  ma- 
terials division  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials,  serving  as  its  first  secre" 
tary,  and  he  was  a  director  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  He  also  was  elected  first  president  of 
the  American  Concrete  Institute,  receiving  its  Wason 
Medal  for  two  papers  in  1924. 

Humphreys,  Milton  Wylie. 

Hunt,  Elizabeth.  American  actress*  died  at  Bay 
Shore,  N.  YT  April  18.  Miss  Hunt  "begum  her  stage 
career  at  the  age  of  twelve  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
and  later  appeared  at  the  Boston  Iteeum  for  many 
years.  Among  the  plays  In  which  slate  acted  were  3%# 
Coy,  The  Red  Cockade,  Ltttt*  CorCiMi*,  Master  Man, 
The  Goat  Sonff,  and  Blowtom  Time.  H«ter  last  appearance 
was  in  New  York  Exchange,  in 
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Hutton,  Levi  W.  American  capitalist  and  philan- 
thropist, died  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  November  3.  He  was 
born  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  Oct.  22,  1860,  and  attended 
district  schools  until  he  was  eighteen.  He  then  traveled 
in  the  West,  going  to  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1879,  and 
later  found  work  on  a  steamboat  on  Lake  Pend 
Oreille,  Idaho.  Becoming  a  locomotive  fireman  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  in  1883,  he  was  advanced 
to  engineer,  and  transferred  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  dis- 
trict of  Idaho  in  1887.  He  perceived  the  mining  pos- 
sibilities of  the  country  and  invested  in  the  Hercules 
lead-silver  mines,  which  yielded  about  $19,000,000. 
Moving  to  Spokane,  Mr.  Hutton  increased  his  fortune 
by  further  investment  and  speculations.  Having  ac- 
quired sufficient  means,  he  satisfied  his  childhood  ambi- 
tion to  provide  for  orphans  by  founding  and  endow- 
ing the  Hutton  Settlement  near  Spokane,  in  _  1917. 
The  institution  comprised  three  hundred  acres,  includ- 
ing a  model  farm,  and  was  so  arranged  that  the  chil- 
dern  could  live  in  small  groups,  and  attend  public 
schools  in  order  that  they  might  associate  with  families 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Ibanez,    Vicente  Blasco.   See  Blasco   Ibafiez,   Vicente. 

Ingersoll,  Robert  Hawley.  American  watch  manu- 
facturer, died  at  Denver,  Colo.,  September  4.  He  was 
born  at  Delta,  Mich.,  Dec.  26,  1859,  and,  moving  to 
New  York  City  in  1879,  he  at  first  manufactured 
rubber  stamps  and  later  engaged  in  the  mail-order 
business.  He  decided  in  1892  to  try  the  experiment 
of  manufacturing  a  "dollar  watch,"  and  his  success 
made  his  name  a  household  word  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  president  and  general  manager  of  Robert  H. 
Ingersoll  &  Brother,  until  the  Waterbury  Clock  Com- 
pany acquired  control  of  his  firm. 

Izbicki,  Joseph.  See  Michalewicz,  B. 

Jacques,    Gen.   Baron   Alphonse   de   Dixmude. 

Janaeefc,  Leos. 

Jaramillo,  Edmund.  Director  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  Santiago  University,  died  at  Santiago,  Chile, 
September  26. 

Jayne,  Joseph  Lee.  Rear  Admiral,  N.  S.  Navy,  died 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  November  25.  Born  at  Brandon, 
Miss.,  May  30,  1863,  he  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.. 
Naval  Academy  in  1882.  Commissioned  ensign  on 
July  1,  1884,  he  rose  through  the  successive  grades  and 
on  Oct.  15,  1917,  was  made  rear  admiral.  During  "the 
Spanish-American  War,  1898,  he  commanded  the  tor- 
pedo boat,  Rodgers,  in  the  blockade  along  the  Cuban 
coast.  His  subsequent  commands  included  the  cruisers, 
Colorado  and  New  York.  Admiral  Jayne  served  as 
superintendent  of  the  naval  observatory  from  Oct.  16, 
1911,  until  1914,  when  he  was  on  sea  duty.  When  the 
United  States  entered  the  World  War,  Admiral  Jayne 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  naval  air  station  at  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla.,  from  April  until  October  29  of  1917.  He 
commanded  the  Mississippi  until  Jan.  31,  1918,  and 
from  February  1  until  September  13,  he  commanded 
Division  3  of  Battleship  Force  1  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
After  the  War,  1918-20,  he  commanded  the  Twelfth 
Naval  District  and  retired  in  May,  1921. 

Jehin,   Leon-Nael-Joseph, 

Jennings,    Sidney  Johnston. 

Jodak.   See  Gumppenberg,  Hanns  Freiherr  von. 

Johns,  Frank  T.  American  politician,  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1924  and  in  1928 
of  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  died  at  Bend,  Ore., 
May  20.  He  was  drowned  while  trying  to  rescue  a 
boy  who  had  fallen  into  the  Destitutes  River.  He  was 
born  at  Sunbury,  Pa.»  Feb.  23,  1889.  In  1905  his 
family  removed  to  the  West,  and  he  was  educated  at 
the  high  school,  Spokane,  Wash.  After  working:  ©n  a 
ranch,  and  as  a  carpenter,  he  became  a  letter  carrier 
at  Spokane.  In  1915  he  joined  the  Socialist  Laixsr 
party.  His  political  activities  led  to  his  dismissal  from 
the  postal  service  in  1920,  and  subsequently  he  worked 
at  various  trades. 

Johnson,  David  Bancroft.  American  educator,  died 
at  Rock  Hill,  S.  0.,  December  26.  Born  at  La  Grange, 
Tenn,.,  Jan.  10,  1856,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  in  1877,  receiving-  the  A.M.  de- 
gree in  1880.  After  an  extensive  educative  expe- 
rience, he  saw  need  for  a  teachers*  training  school  in 
South,  Carolina,  and  in  1886  led  in  the  organization  of 
Winthrop  College,  serving  as  president  of  the  institu- 
tion until  his  death.  In  addition  to  feeing  president  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  1884—88,  Dr.  John- 
son  was  active  in  tide  National  Educational  Association, 
being  president  of  the  department  of  mral  and  agri- 
cultural education,  1*909,  of  the  normal  school  depart- 
ment, 1911,  and  of  the  national  committee  on  normal 
sehool  statistics,  1915—16.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  Southern  Educational  Association,  in  1010.  Booth 
Carolina  GoBeca  conferred  on  him  the  LL.D.  degree 
in  1905,  and  tie  Presbyterian  College  of  Clinton,  S.  O.f 
honored  Mm  similarly  in  1924. 

Johnson,  Rt.  ReT.  Joseph  Horsfall.  Ameriean  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  died,  May  16.  Born  at  Sehenec- 
tadyt  N.  Yn  June  7,  1847,  he  was  graduated  from  WU- 
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Hams  College  in  1870,  and  from  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  m  1873.  Kntering  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
ministry  as  deacon  in  the  latter  year,  he  was  made 
priest  in  1874.  His  first  charge  was  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Highland,  N.  Y.,  la 73— 79,  and  he  subse- 
quently served  as  rector  at  Trinity  Church,  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  1879-81,  St.  Peter's,  Westchester,  N.  Y., 
1881-86,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Detroit,  1886-96.  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Los  Angeles  in  1896.  Bis,hop 
Johnson  was  awarded  the  D.D.  degree  by  Nashotah 
House,  Wis.,  in  1895,  and  that  of  S.D.T.  by  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  in  1908. 

Johnston,  "William  Dawson. 

Jones,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jr.  American  steel  man- 
ufacturer, died  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1.  He  was 
born  at  Pittsburgh,  Apr.  21,  1868.  He  was  the  son  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  Jones,  founder  of  the  firm  of 
Jones  &  Laughlin,  Ltd.,  extensive  steel  manufacturers, 
which  became  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation, 
the  second  largest  independent  steel  company  in  the 
United  States.  The  younger  Jones  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  the  class  of  1891,  and  entered  the  "busi- 
ness then,  being  made  manager  in  the  same  year. 
In  1899  he  became  secretary  and  in  1900  president. 
When  the  firm  was  reorganized  in  1902  as  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  he  became  the  president, 
continuing  until  1923.  After  that  year  until  his  death 
he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  had 
other  extensive  business  interests,  and  was  noted  as 
a  philanthropist  and  as  an  art  collector.  He  was  a 
Republican  and  was  chairman  of  the  electoral  college 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1908. 

Jones,  Herschell  V.  American  editor  and  publisher, 
died  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  24.  He  was  born  at 
Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1861.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Delaware  Literary  Institute,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 
After  publishing  the  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  Courier,  he  re- 
moved in  1885  to  Minneapolis  and  began  work  for  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  as  a  reporter.  He  filled  various 
positions  before  buying  the  newspaper.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  1908.  Mr.  Jones  was  known  as  a  collector  of 
rare  books  and  works  of  art. 

Justo,  Juan.  Argentinian  statesman,  founder  of  the 
Socialist  party  in  that  South  American  Republic,  died 
at  Los  Cardales,  Argentina,  January  8.  He  was  sixty- 
three  j'ears  old.  He  was  a  physician  by  profession,  but 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  finance  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  newspaper,  La  Vanffuardia,  which  lie  founded. 
He  was  famed  as  an  orator  and  held  the  office  of 
Senator. 

Katte,   Edwin  Britton. 

Keane,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.  American  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop,  died  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  September  1. 
He  was  ordained  into  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
June  20,  1895,  and  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of 
Samaria,  Dec.  14,  1920.  On  Mar.  17,  1922,  he  was  "ap- 
pointed to  the  Diocese  of  Sacramento,  where  lie  re- 
mained until  his  death. 

Keating,  The  Most  Rev.  Frederick  "William.  English 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  archbishop  of  Liverpool,  died 
Feb.  7.  He  was  born  at  Birmingham,  England,  in 
1859.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Chad's  Grammar  School, 
Birmingham;  Sedgley  Park;  the  Benedictine  College 
at  DouaJ,  France,  and  Olton  Seminary.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1882,  and  became  administrator  of  St. 
Chad's  Cathedral,  Birmingham,  in  1898.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Northampton  in  1907  and  was 
elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Liverpool  in  1921. 

Kelly,  Howard  G. 

Kenly,  John  Reese.  American  railway  official,  died 
at  Wilmington,  N.  0.,  March.  1.  He  was  born  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Jan.  21,  1847.  After  serving  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  in  the  Civil  War,  he  entered  railroad 
work  in  1868  as  a  flagman  with  a  surveying  crew 
on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Connellsville  B.  R.  He  left  that 
road  to  enter  .the  employ  of  the  Richmond  &  Peters- 
burg R.  R.r  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  R.  R.  system.  He  became  successively  superin- 
tendent, superintendent  of  transportation,  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  vice  president,  and  in  1913,  president. 

Kenly,  Colonel  William  Lacy. 

Kennedy,  John  Russell.  British  journalist,  died  at 
Tokio,  Japan,  January  16.  He  was  born  at  Bray,  Ire- 
land, Nov.  15,  1861,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  He  became,  in  succession,  soldier,  was 
correspondent,  and  editor.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  1899  in  London  and  became 
night  manager.  In  1907  he  went  to  Japan  as  chief  of 
the  Far  Eastern  bureau,  and  in  1914  he  became  foreign 
director  and  adviser  of  the  International  News  Agency 
of  Japan.  He  held  that  post  until  1923.  He  was  onee 
managing  director  of  the  Japan  Times  Publishing  Com- 
pany. He  served  as  correspondent  in  war  campaigns  in 
Egypt  and  China.  The  Japanese  Government  decorated 
Mr.  Kennedy  with  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure, 
third  class. 

Kent,  William.  American  politician  and  former  mem- 


ber of  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  died  at 
San  Rafael,  Calif.,  March  13.  He  was  born  at  Chicago, 
Mar.  29,  1849,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1887. 
He  made  his  home  in  Chicago  for  twenty  years,  look- 
ing after  his  father's  business  interests  there,  in  real 
estate  and  cattle.  He  was  active  in  politics  and 
philanthropy  in  Chicago,  serving  as  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  and  as  alder- 
man. The  family  home  had  been  in  California  since 
1871,  and  in  1907  Mr.  Kent  removed  there.  In  1911 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  an  insurgent  Republican 
and  he  was  reflected  as  an  independent  in  1912  and 
1914.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Progressive 
party.  President  Wilson  appointed  him  to  a  place  on 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  1917.  Mr.  Kent 
was  president  of  the  Goleonda  Cattle  Company  of 
Nevada  and  the  Kent-Jordan  Company  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  had  other  extensive  business  interests.  He 
was  credited  with  owning  1,000,000  acres  in  Mexico 
and  large  tracts  in  California.  He  presented  Muir 
Woods,  a  scenic  spot  in  Marjn  County,  California,  to 
the  Government. 

Keogh,   Martin  Jerome. 

Kerr,  John  Brown.  American  soldier,  brigadier- 
general,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  died  at  Washington,  D.  0., 
February  27.  He  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Ken- 
tucky, Mar.  12,  1847,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy*  in  1866.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  cavalry,  and  was  on  Western  frontier  duty,  includ- 
ing fighting  with  the  Indians,  for  18  years.  He  re- 
ceived the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  bravery 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Sioux,  Jan.  31,  1891.  In 
the  Spanish-American  War  he  was  twice  cited  for  gal- 
lantry in  action  and  was  wounded  at  San  Juan  Hill. 
He  served  in  the  Philippines  as  chief  of  staff,  1903—04. 
After  acting  as  U.  S.  representative  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1900  and  as  military  attache  at  Berlin, 
he  reached  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1908.  He 
was  retired  in  1909,  after  forty  years'  service. 

King,  William  Benjamin  Basil. 

Kinsolving,  Rt.  Rev.  George  Herbert.  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Bishop  of  Texas,  died  at  Austin,  Tex., 
October  23.  Born  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  Apr.  28, 
1849,  lie  attended  the  University  of  Virginia,  1867-69, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary,  Va.,  in  1874.  Made  deacon  in 
the  year  of  his  graduation  and  priest  in  1875,  he 
served  as  assistant  at  Christ  Church,  Baltimore, 
1874-75,  and  as  rector  of  St.  Mark's,  Baltimore, 
1875-78,  of  St.  John's,  Cincinnati,  1878-81,  and  of 
the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia,  1881-92. 
Elected  Assistant  Bishop  of  Texas,  1892,  he  succeeded 
to  the  bishopric,  July  11,  1*893.  The  University  of  the 
South  conferred  on  Bishop  Kinsolving  the  D.D.  degree, 
and  Griswold  College  awarded  him  the  S.T.D.  degree 
in  1892. 

Kirkwood,    Joseph   Edward. 

Kittle,  Charles  Morgan.  American  merchant  and 
former  railroad  executive,  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  Janu- 
ary 2.  He  was  born  at  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  9,  1880. 
He  left  school  at  14  and  became  a  water  boy  for  a  rail- 
road section  gang;  he  was  a  station  clerk  for  the 
West  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburgh  R.  R.,  then  in 
station  and  yard  service  for  various  other  roads.  In 
1900  he  became  connected  with  the  Illinois  Central 
R.  R.  Co.,  in  the  maintenance-of-way  and  other  de- 
partments; from  1910  to  1912  he  was  general  freight 
claim  agent  of  the  same  road  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mis- 
sissippi Valley;  in  1912-16,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  same  roads;  in  1916-18,  vice  president;  in 
1918—20,  during  Federal  control,  Federal  manager  of 
the  same  roads  and  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  R.  R., 
the  Mississippi  Central  R.  R.,  and  the  New  Orleans 
Great  Northern.  From  1920  to  1924  Mr.  Kittle  was 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  &  Missis- 
sippi Valley  R.  Rs.  In  the  latter  year  he  left  railroad 
service  to  become  president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Com- 
pany. 

Klabund. 

Kneass,  Strickland  Landis.  American  mechanical  en- 

fineer,  and  inventor,  died  near  Berwyn,  Pa.,  Novem- 
er  25.  He  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  7,  1861, 
and  was  graduated  from  Rugby  Academy  in  1876,  and 
from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1880.  Em- 
ployed by  William  Sellers  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  1883,  he  remained  with  that  concern  until  his 
death,  becoming  manager  of  the  injector  department 
in  1895  and  vice  president  in  1926.  He  devised  numer- 
ous instruments  in  connection  with  steam  power,  that 
considered  the  most  valuable  being  his  injector  for 
locomotive  boilers.  Mr.  Kneass  was  awarded  a  diploma 
by  the  -Chicago  Exposition  in  1893,  and  by  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  in  1904.  The  Franklin  Institute,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  conferred  on  him  the  John 
Scott  Medal  in  1900  and  in  1926.  He  frequently  con- 
tributed to  technical  journals  and  wrote  Practice  and 
Theory  of  the  Injector. 
Knudsen,  Gunnar. 
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Koessler,  Karl  Konrad. 

Komarov,  M.  von  Autfenberg-.  See  Auffenberg- 
Komarov.  M.  von. 

Kraenzlein,  Alvin  C.  American  athlete,  died  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  January  6.  He  was  born  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Dec.  22,  1877.  He  studied  dentistry  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  but  never  practiced, 
preferring  to  devote  his  time  to  coaching  athletes  and 
physical  training.  In  this  occupation  he  utilized  the 
experience  gained  when  he  was  the  greatest  all-around 
athlete  in  America,  in  his  college  days  and  later.  For 
ten  years  he  had  few  equals  in  athletic  sports  and 
held  six  amateur  world's  records  in  hurdle  races  and 
broad  jumping.  In  the  1900  Olympic  games  at  Paris 
he  was  one  of  the  outstanding  competitors,  winning 
four  firsts,  in  the  60-meter  dash,  the  110-  and  200- 
meter  hurdles,  and  the  broad  .lump.  His  record  of 
23  3-5  seconds  for  the  220-yard  low  hurdles  stood 
for  26  years. 

Krech,  Alvin  William. 

Kroeh,  Charles  Frederick.  American  educator,  died 
at  Orange,  N.  J.,  February  3.  He  was  born  at  Darm- 
stadt, Germany,  Mar.  28,  1846,  and  was  taken  to 
America  when  very  young.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  and  after  a  brief 
experience  in  journalism  became  instructor  in  French 
and  German  at  Lehigh  University,  1868-71.  In  the 
latter  year  he  became  professor  of  modern  languages  at 
Stevens  Institute,  as  a  member  of  the  original  faculty 
of  the  institution.  He  taught  at  Stevens  55  years,  re- 
tiring in  1927,  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.Sc.  from  Stevens  in  1921.  Dr.  Kroeh  was  the 
author  of  many  books  on  the  teaching  and  study  of 
languages.  He  made  beekeeping  his  hobby  and  wrote 
scientific  articles  on  apiculture. 
Lachmund,  Carl. 

Lai,  Cardinal  Gaetano  di.  A  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  died  in  Italy,  October  24.  Born  at 
Malo,  Italy,  July  30,  1853,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Seminary  of  Vincenza  and  ordained  into  the  Cath- 
olic priesthood  in  1876.  He  was  appointed  uncler- 
secretary  of  the  Congress  of  the  Council  in  1886, 
subsequently  becoming  its  secretary.  A  student  of 
canon  law,  he  also  was  a  member  of  a  certificate  com- 
mission. Pope  Pius  X  appointed  him  cardinal  in 
1907,  and  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Consistorial 
Congregation  in  1908,  serving  until  his  death.  He  be- 
came Bishop  of  Sabina  and  Poggio  Mirteto  several 
years  later.  Cardinal  Lai  was  chosen  to  open  the  holy 
door  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  Christmas  Eve,  1924, 
and  he  was  given  the  honor  of  closing  it  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Lamb,  Frederick  Stymetz. 

La  Mothe,  John  Dominique.  American  ^  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop,  died  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
October  25.  Born  at  Ramsev,  Isle  of  Man,  June  8, 
1868,  he  attended  King  William's  College,  Isle  of 
Man,  1884-85,  before  going  to  the  United  States 
where  he  worked  for  a  time  on  a  Western  ranch.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Virginia,  in  1894.  Ordained  into  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal ministry,  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Hamilton,  "Va.,  and  in  1901  he  was  assistant  at  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  be- 
came rector  of  Christ's  Church,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  in 
1903.  and  two  years  later  he  returned  to  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany  as  associate  rector.  He  was  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1907—1916, 
and  in  the  latter  year  went  to  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  consecrated 
Bishop,  June  29,  1921,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
church  mission  in  Honolulu.  He  had  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  attend  a  conference  at  Washington,  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Landstrum,  Oscar  Monroe.  American  politician,  died 
at  Helena,  Mont.,  June  20,  He  was  born  at  Galejsbprg, 
TIL,  was  graduated  from  Knox  College  and  ^  received 
a  medical  degree  from,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surjsreons,  Chicago,  in  1894.  After  practicing  medicine 
in  Chicago  for  a  short  time  he  went  to  Helena,  Mont., 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  Montana  Datly  Record. 
He  was  elected  twice  to  the  State  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  served  from  1903  to  1905.  He  was  leader 
of  the  Montana  delegation  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  in  1912,  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
of  the  State  for  United  States  Senator  in  1918,  and 
soon  thereafter  became  Montana  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee. 
Lansing,  Robert. 

Lanza,  Gaetano.  American  mathematician,  engineer, 
and  educator,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  21.  He 
was  born  at  Boston.  Mass.,  Sept*  26,  1848,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  as  an  engineer. 
He  was  an  assistant  instructor  in  mathematics  there, 
1870-72.  He  then  went  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  as  instructor  and  assistant  professor  of 
theoretical  and  applied  mechanics.  and  remained  as  a 
member  of  the  institute  staff  until  1911,  when  he  be- 


came professor  emeritus.  After  1875  he  was  professor 
of  theoretical  and  applied  mathematics,  and  after  1883 
head  of  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering.  At 
various  times  he  was  active  as  a  consulting  engineer. 
In  1906-11  he  served  as  president  of  the  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Club,  and  he  held  memberships  in  a  large 
number  of  American  and  foreign  mathematical  and 
engineering  societies.  He  was  created  in  1907  a  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Saints  Maurice  and  Lazarus  of  Italy. 
Besides  numerous  papers  and  pamphlets,  Professor 
Lanza  wrote  Applied  Mechanics  (1885;  9th  ed.,  1905) 
and  Dynamics  of  Machinery  (1911). 

Larde,  Jorge.  Salvadorean  scientist  and  director  of 
the  Seismological  Institute  at  Tonacatepeque,  Salvador, 
died  July  24.  He  was  a  distinguished  professor  and 
writer  and  published  many  scientific  works. 

Larned,  (William)  Trowbridge.  American  editor  and 
author,  died  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  February  10,  at  the 
age  of  sixty -two.  He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  4  and 
studied  at  Georgetown  University  and  under  private 
tutors.  He  contributed  verses,  essays,  short  stories,  etc., 
to  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  was  employed  by 
various  publications  as  editor.  From  1907  to  1910  he 
wrote  "The  Literary  Zoo"  for  Life.  He  adapted 
Molnar's  The  Devil  for  George  Arliss.  He  wrote  several 
volumes  of  fairy  tales  and  folklore.  For  a  time  Mr. 
Larned,  as  a  young  man,  was  a  fence  rider,  cowboy, 
and  rancher  in  several  Western  States. 
La  Tombelle,  Fernand. 

Lawrence,  Seabury.  American  Journalist,  died  at 
New  York,  August  21.  He  was  born  at  Tarrytown,  N. 
T.,  Oct.  26,  1879,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  worked  as 
a  reporter  on  The  Evening  Sun,  writing  ship  news 
for  ten  years,  and  also  contributing  the  "Sun  Dial'* 
column  and  professional  baseball  articles.  With  the 
changed  ownership  of  the  Sun,-  Mr.  Lawrence  became 
sports  writer  on  the  New  York  Eveninff  Post  and  he 
later  became  yachting  and  hockey  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  remaining  with  that  paper  until  his  death. 
Lazard,  Michel,  French  banker,  died  at  Paris,  July 
9,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  was  a  member  of  the  well- 
known  Paris  banking  firm  of  Lazard  Freres,  which  has 
American  affiliations.  In  recent  years,  when  the  franc 
fluctuated  widely,  M.  Lazard  aided  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  its  financial  operations.  He  was  known 
also  as  a  sportsman,  deeply  interested  in.  the  turf. 

Lazenby,  Maurice.  American  physician  and  surgeon, 
died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  September  17.  He  was  born 
in  1877  and  he  was  graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1899,  and  from  Johns  Hopkins  Medi- 
cal School,  1903.  Specializing  in  obstetrics  and 
gynaecology,  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Hospital  for  Women  of  Maryland,  the  Maryland  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  and  the  Church  Home  and  Infirmary. 

Leavenworth,  Francis  Preserved.  American  astrono- 
mer and  educator,  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November 
13.  He  was  born  at  Mount  Yeruon,  Ind.t  Sept.  3, 
1858,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Indiana  University 
in  1880.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Ob- 
servatory, 1880-82,  and  then  becoming  assistant  at 
the_  McCormick  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Yir- 
ginia,  he  remained  there  until  1887.  He  "then  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Haverford  College  Observa- 
tory. Joining  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  1892,  he  served  as  assistant  professor  of  astronomy 
until  1897,  and  as  professor,  1897-1927.  On  his  re- 
tirement in  1927,  he  was  made  professor  emeritus. 
Mr.  Leavenworth  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Society  of  England,  arid  he  belonged  to  the 
Astronomical  and  Astro-physical  Society  of  America. 
He  wrote:  Doublet  Star  Ob&etrvatwns  (1888);  Pro- 
ceedinffs  of  the  Haverford  CoUe&e  Observatory  (1891); 
Parallax  L(£.t  1196  (1892);  and  he  compiled,  Photo- 
graphs of  Eros  for  Solar  PoraZZoa:  (1902). 
Leavitt,  Charles  Wellford. 
Leavitt,  Frank  McDowell. 

Legttfa,  Dr.  German,  y  Martinez.  Peruvian  states- 
man, died  at  Lima,  Peru,  November  21.  Besides  being 
afe  one  time  judsre  of  the  supreme  court,  he  held  mimer- 
ous  political  offices.  As  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
1911,  he  negotiated  boundary  and  peace  agreements 
with  Ecuador  and  Bolivia.  He  was  prime  minister  in 
1919  and  1921,  during  the  presidency  of  Augusto  B. 
Legnfa,  Charged  with  attempting:  to  overthrow  his 
cousin*s  government  in  1923,  he  and  his  sons  were 
arrested  and  deported,  but  were  later  allowed  to  return 
to  Peru. 

Lennox.  Charles  Henry  Gordon.  See  Richmond  and 
Gordon,  Duke  of. 

Lewis.  James  Henry.  American  actor,  died  at  P#w* 
tacket.  E.  I.,  Kovember  1,  at  th«  age  of  seventy-eight 
Born  in  Hew  York,  he  moved  to  Rhode  Island  when  a 
child,  and  there  commenced  his  stage  career  by  t>lav- 
Ing  in  amateur  performances.  Returning-  to  Hew  Tori, 
he  acted  for  more  than  fiftv  years,  appearing  with 
Edwin  Booth,  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffent,  David  Warfield, 
William  Hodge,  and  other  prominent  stage  people. 
Lichnowsky,  Prince  Karl  Max  von. 
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Lima,  Jaime  de  Magalhu.es.  Portuguese  journalist 
and  patriot,  died  in  Portugal,  December  8.  Born  in 
Brazil,  1859,  he  worked  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Portuguese  Republic,  visiting  foreign  countries  to 
foster  public  approval.  He  also  urged  the  abolition  of 
the  monarchy  through  the  newspaper,  O  Seculo,  of 
•which  he  was  editor-in-chief.  After  the  Republic  "vvas 
proclaimed,  Oct.  5,  1910,  Lima  became  minister  of 
instruction,  and  was  later  elected  senator.  He  was  a 
grand  master  of  Portuguese  freemasonry. 

Lima,  Manuel  de  Oliveira  de. 

Lincolnshire,  First  Marquis  of. 

Li  Yuan -Hung. 

Locke,  James.  American  author,  chemist,  and  educa- 
tor, died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  12.  He  was 
born  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28,  1869.  After  being 
graduated  from  Yale,  1890,  and  receiving  a  Ph.D. 
from  Heidelberg^  Germany,  in  1895,  he  became  an  in- 
structor in  chemistry  at  Yale,  1897—1902.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1902-03.  In  the  latter  year  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  teaching,  and  he  adopted  journal- 
ism and  writing  as  a  profession.  He  was  associate  ed- 
itor of  the  Baltimore  2?ewst  1911-23,  also  of  the  Balti- 
more American,  1920—23.  Besides  contributing  to  var- 
ious scientific  and  popular  publications,  he  translated 
Menschutkin's  Analytical  Chemistry  (1895),  and  wrote 
the  novels,  The  Stem  of  the  Crimson  Dahlia  (1908) 
and  The  Plotting  of  Frances  Ware  (1909). 

Lockwood,  William  F.  American  physician  and  edu- 
cator, died  at  Elkridge,  Md.,  October  17,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  1875,  where,  after  prac- 
ticing in  Baltimore  for  two  years,  he  became  demon- 
strator in  anatomy.  He  left  the  college  to  accept  a 
position  as  resident  physician  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
later  becoming  chief  of  the  staff,  and  he  was  also 
connected  at  one  time  with  St.  Agnes  Hospital.  Return- 
ing to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  as  pro- 
fessor, he  was  made  dean  in  1912.  Several  years  after 
the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Maryland  had 
merged  with  his  college,  in  1915,  Dr.  Lockwood  was 
appointed  dean  of  the  combined  institution,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death. 

Loewen  stein,    Alfred. 

Logan,  James  H.,  American  jurist  and  horticulturist, 
originator  of  the  loganberry,  died  at  Oakland,  Calif., 
July  16.  He  was  a  former  district  attorney  at  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif.,  and  at  one  time  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  there,  but  was  known  chiefly  as  the  originator 
of  the  loganberry,  named  for  him,  and  of  mammoth 
blackberries.  The  loganberry  is  a  hybrid  blackberry 
and  raspberry.  It  was  presented  by  Judge  Logan  to 
the  University  of  California,  "for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  nation,"  and  is  now  cultivated  in  many 
places. 

Longfellow,  Alice  Mary.  Daughter  of  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow,  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  December 
7.  She  was  the  "Grave  Alice"  of  The  Children's  Sour 
and  was  born  in  the  Craigie  House,  Cambridge,  in 
1850,  where  she  spent  her  life,  often  visiting  scenes 
mentioned  in  her  father's  poems.  Miss  Longfellow  /was 
a  founder  of  Radcliffe  College,  later  serving  on  the 
board  of  associates.  She  was  Massachusetts'  vice  regent 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association. 

I/o  rents,  Hendrik  An  toon. 

Lowell,  Daniel  Ozro  Smith.  American  educator  and 
Esperantist,  died  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  March  12.  He 
was  born  at  Denmark,  Me.,  Apr.  13,  1851.  After  grad- 
uating from  Bowdoin  College  in  1874,  and  from  the 
Maine  School  of  Medicine  in  1877,  he  practiced  medi- 
cine for  a  year,  but  left  the  profession  to  become  a 
teacher  at  Lisbon  Falls,  Me.  For  another  year  he  was 
editor  of  The  Golden  Argosy,  published  by  Frank  A 
Munsey.  He  taught  in  schools  and  academies  in  Maine 
until  1884,  and  in  that  year  became  a  master  in  the 
Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass.  From  1909  until 
his  retirement  in  1921  lie  was  head  master  of  the 
school.  Bowdoin  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  Litt.D.  in  1909.  Dr.  Lowell  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Esperantists  -in  America  and  published  books  on 
the  universal  language  as  well  as  on  other  subjects.  He 
helped  in  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
into  Esperanto, 

Lw&s,  Eufrasio.  An  Argentinian  statesman  and  form- 
er Governor  of  C<5rdoba,  died  at  Buenos  Aires,  Septem- 
ber 25.  Besides  being  a  rnember  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Dr.  Loza  was  once  in  the  Cabinet, 

Ludlum,  Albert  C.  American  engineer,  inventor,  and 
manufacturer,  died  at  New  York,  February  16.  He 
was  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at  the 
public  schoolp  of  Brooklyn  and  began  his  business 
career  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank.  While  there  he  invented 
an  adding  machine.  In  1889  lie  became  connected 
with  the  Kennedy  &  Pierce  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
mining  machinery  at  Denver,  Colo.  In  1906  he  or- 
ganized the  New  York  Engineering  Company  for  the 
manufacture  of  gold  dredging  machinery. 


Lummis,    Charles  Fletcher. 

Luther,  Flavel  Sweeten. 

Lynch,  John  Gilbert  Bohun,  English  author,  died 
in.  London,  October  2.  Born  May  21,  1884,  he  attended 
University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  interested 
in  boxing.  While  doing  newspaper  work  he  wrote  in- 
dependently, but  as  his  books  and  articles  became 
popular,  he  gave  up  journalism.  Besides  his  contribu- 
tions to  numerous  magazines,  Mr.  Lynch  wrote  novels, 
sketches,  and  histories  of  pugilism  and  boxing,  in- 
cluding: Glamour  (1812);  Cake  (1913);  The  Com- 
plete Amateur  Boxer  (1913);  Prominent  Pugilists  of 
To-day  (1914);  Unofficial  (1915);  The  Complete 
Gentleman  (1916);  The  Tender  Conscience  (1919); 
Forgotten  Realms  (1920)  ;  Max  Beerbohm  in  Perspec- 
tive (1921);  Knuckles  and  Gloves  (1922);  A  Perfect 
Day  (1923);  A  Muster  of  Ghosts  (1924);  A  History 
of  Caricature  (1926);  The  Prize  Ring  (1926);  and 
(Respectability  (1927),  which  is  considered  his  nest 
book. 

MacChesney,  Clara  Taggart.  American  painter,  died 
in  London  August  6.  She  was  born  at  Brownsville, 
Calif.,  in  1861,  and,  after  studying  painting  under 
Yirgil  Williams  in  San  Francisco,  she  came  to  New 
York  to  study  under  H.  S.  Mowbray  and  James  Gar- 
roll  Beckwith,  Later  she  went  to  the  Colarossi  School 
in  Paris,  where  she  worked  under  Courtois  and 
Girardot.  She  painted  peasant  pictures,  particularly 
of  children,  as  well  as  portraits.  Miss  MacChesney  won 
two  medals  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893,  and  the 
following  year  she  won  the  Dodge  Prize  in  New  York. 
She  received  three  medals  at  the  Colarossi  School,  and 
the  gold  medal  at  the  Philadelphia  Art  Club  in  1900, 
and  in  1901  her  picture,  "A  Good  Story,"  won  the 
second  Hallgarten  prize  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  in  New  York.  She  also  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
Sakm  in  1896  and  1898,  and  in  the  Saint  Louis  Ex- 
position in  1904. 

McCormick,    Samuel   Black. 

McCutcheon,    George   Barr. 

MacDonald,    Charles. 

McDonald,  Jessie  Claire.  American  educator,  died 
August  12.  She  was  born  at  Indianapolis,  Jan.  24, 
1869,  and  after  being  graduated  from  Wellesley  Col- 
lege in  1888,  she  continued  her  studies  at  Columbian 
(later  George  Washington)  University,  the  Sorbonne, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1913  she  be- 
came principal  of  the*  National  Cathedral  School  for 
Girls  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She  was  at  one  time  a 
trustee  of  Wellesley  College. 

Macdonald,  John  Kay.  Canadian  life  insurance 
leader,  died  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  July  4.  He  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Oct.  12,  1837,,  and  was  taken 
to  Canada  when  he  was  eight  years  old.  He  was  the 
founder,  president,  and  manager  of  the  Confederation 
Life  Association,  and  was  active  in  many  religious, 
educational,  and  philanthropical  organizations  in  Can- 
ada. He  was  several  times  president  of  the  Canadian 
Life  Insurance  Officers'  Association  and  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Canadian  Insurance  Institute. 

McGivney,   Patrick  J. 

McGraw,  James  J. 

MacHugh,  Augustin.  American  playwright  and 
actor,  died  at  New  York,  August  24.  While  acting 
in  Keith  &  Proctor's  vaudeville  company  in  New 
York  City,  he  wrote  his  most  successful  play,  Officer 
666,  which  ran  for  a  year  on  Broadway  in  1912.  Be- 
sides vaudeville  sketches  he  was  the  author  of  several 
other  plays,  including:  Value  deceived,  (1913)  ;  What 
Would  You  Do?  (1914)  ;  Search  Me  (1915)  ;  The 
Meanest  Man  in  the  World  (1920).  He  also  collab- 
orated with  A.  D.  Leavitt  in  It's  Up  to  You  (1920), 
and  he  took  the  lead  in  his  own  play,  True  to  Form, 
which  was  produced  in  Los  Angeles,  1921. 

McKee,  Oliver.  American  journalist,  and  publisher, 
died  at  Randolph,  N.  H.,  August  29.  He  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1884.  He  then  worked  on  newspapers  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  on  The  Times  (London).  While  in 
England  he  was  engaged  in  the^  encyclopedic  and  other 
work,  traveling  to  India,  China,  and  Japan.  After 
his  return  to  the  United  States  Mr.  McKee  became 
connected  with  the  Yale  University  Press,  and  lie  was 
assistant  editor  of  The  Pageant  of  America  when  he 
died. 

MacLeod,   Malcolm  Hugh. 

McNaug-hton,  James.  American  locomotive  maim* 
facturer,  died  at  Bronxville,  N.  Y.f  July  27.  He  was 
born  at  Queensville,  Ont.,  Aug.  6,  1859.  After  work- 
ing at  Woodbridge,  Ont.,  for  a  manufacturer,  he  went 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  1881  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  as  shop  foreman  at  Brainerd, 
Minn.  In  1889  he  became  the  division  superintendent 
of  rolling  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  in  1890 
superintendent  of  motive  t>ower  of  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral (now  part  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Pan!  &  Sanlt 
Ste.  Marie  R.  B.).  In  189 9 'he  was  made  superintend- 
ent of  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works,  Dunkirk,  N.  YM 
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and  when  the  American  Locomotive  Company  was  or- 
ganized he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Brooks  and 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  plants  as  general  manager.  In  1910 
Mr.  McNaughton  was  made  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany, in  charge  of  manufacture.  He  resigned  to  become 
president  of  the  Eddystone  Munitions  Company,  at  Ed- 
dystone,  Pa.,  1915-^20,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  vice  president  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  "Works,  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
office. 

McVea,  Emilie  "Watts.  American  educator,  died  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  27.  She  was  born  at  Clinton, 
La.,  Feb.  17,  1867.  She  was  graduated  from  St.  Mary's 
School,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  1884,  and  subsequently 
studied  at  Cornell  University  and  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. Her  first  teaching  position  was  at  St.  Mary's 
School,  of  which  she  became  principal;  from  1903  to 
1904  she  was  instructor  in  English  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  From  1906  to  1916  she  was  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
and  from  1909  to  1916  dean  of  women.  From  the  latter 
year  to  1925  she  was  president  of  Sweet  Briar  College 
in  Virginia,  retiring  to  become  president  emeritus.  In 
1918-19  Miss  McVea  was  a  lecturer  for  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  and  the  Federal  Food  Administration.  She  was 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
College  Women,  1903-04,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
1822.  She  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Litt.D. 
from  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1916  and  that 
of  LLf.D.  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1921. 

Madden,  Martin.  Barnaby. 

Magalhaes,  Jose"  -Castro.  Brazilian  jurist,  died  at 
.Bello  Horizonte,  Brazil,  June  20. 

Mair,  Alexander  William.  Scotch  classical  scholar 
and  educator,  died  in  Edinburgh  in  November.  Born 
at  Deerhill,  Banffshire,  June  9,  1875,  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1893;  he 
then  went  to  G-onville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  received  his  degree  in  1898.  Returning  to 
Scotland,  he  lectured  on  Greek  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  1898-99.  He  undertook  a  similar  occupation 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  latter  year,  and 
in  1903  was  appointed  professor,  holding  that  chair 
until  his  death.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  for  the  years  1899—1905.  Professor  Mair  served 
as  classical  examiner  at  London  University,  1919-23. 
The  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1911  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Litt.D.  Besides  contributing  many  verses 
to  current  periodicals  and  writing  several  articles  for 
Hasting' s  Encyclopaedia  of  Ethics,  he  published  two 
works,  an  edition  of  Hesiod,  with  an  introduction, 
translation,  and  appendices  (1908);  and  a  volume  of 
the  Loeb  series,  comprising  the  writings  of  CalHmachus 
and  Lycophron  (1921). 

Malinovski.  See  Boganoff,  Alexander  Alexandrovitch. 

Mallinckrodt,   Edward. 

Mallon,  George  Barry.  American  journalist,  died  at 
Baltimore,  January  13.  He  was  born  at  Malone,  N.  Y., 
May  20,  1865.  After  graduation  from  Amherst  College, 
he  entered  journalism  in  New  York  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  in  1887.  From 
that  paper  he  went  to  the  Sun,  and  in  1903  became 
city  editor  of  the  latter  paper.  He  held  the  post  for 
ten  years  and  assisted  in  the  training  of  many  men 
later  prominent  in  newspaper  work.  He  left  the  Sun 
to  become  literary  adviser  of  the  Butterick  Company, 
publishers  of  magazines.  For  ten  years  before  his 
death  he  was  director  of  publicity  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  and  compiled  financial  reviews 
of  conditions  in  England,  France,  and  Canada. 

Malmgren,  Finn,  Swedish  meteorologist  with  the 
NoMle  polar  expedition,  died  in  the  Arctic,  in  June* 
after  the  disaster  to  the  Italia.  (See  POLAB  RESEARCH.) 
He  was  born  at  Falun,  Sweden  in.  1895  and  studied 
at  the  Universities  of  Stockholm  and  Upsala  before 
becoming  a  student  of  meteorology  as  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Hamberg  at  his  altitude  observatory  at 
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her  voyage  in  the  northern  basin.  For  two  years  the 
Maud  drifted  with  the  polar  currente  returning 
eventually  through,  Bering  Strait  m  1925.  In  those 
three  years,  1922-25,  Mr.  Malmgren  not  only  served  as 
meteorologist  to  the  expedition  under  DT.  H.  U. 
Sverdrup,  the  chief  of  the  scientific  staff,  but  pursued 
his  studies  to  such  good  advantage  that  he  was  able 
to  take  his  degree  of  Master  of  Science  on  his  jetern 
to  Sweden.  Subsequently  he  w«n  his  doctorate.  In  the 
meantime,  in  1926,  he  took  part  in  the  flight  a«ro» 
the  north  polar  basin  in  the  Nwrffe,  and  contributed 
a  chapter  on  "Weather  and  Weather  Warning  Burin*? 
the  folar  Flight"  to  the  official  narrative  ©«  the  eacpeti- 
tion  written  by  Captain  Anmnd»en  awl  Lincota  Bfts- 
worth.  In  1928  he  was  appointed  teofeper  rod  oazatar 
at  Vastaaniands  Date  College  at  Uf»la>  Swe$e»»  Irot 


gave  up  the  post  to  accept  appointment  as  meteorologi&t 
of  the  Kobile  expedition.  When  the  Italia  was  wrecked, 
Dr.   Malmgren    and   two   companions,    Majors   Mariano 
and  Zappi,   were  separated  a  few  days  after  the  dis- 
aster from  the  rest  of  the  party,    and  endeavored  to 
make  their  way  across  the  ice  afoot,   in  the  hope  of 
meeting   a    rescue   party   or   reaching   a   human    settle- 
ment.  According  to   the  account  given   by  Malmgren  s 
companions,   he  was  unable  to  go  on,   his  legs  having 
been  frozen,  and  he  begged  them  to  leave  him,  in  order 
to  save  themselves  and  possibly  others.  Their  story  led 
to  much  controversy. 
Manners,  John  Hartley. 
Mansfield,  Brig.   Gen.  Samuel  Mather. 
Mantell,  Robert  Bruce. 

Marcel,  Alexandre.  French  architect,  died  at  .Neuilly, 
France,  July  1.  He  was  chief  architect  for  the  French 
Government,  and  the  designer  of  the  monument  to 
the  Lafayette  Escadrille,  dedicated  three  days  after 
his  death.  M.  Marcel  was  a  member  of  the  Institut  de 
France  and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
holder  of  numerous  foreign  decorations.  Among  the 
structures  which  he  designed  are  the  Senate  building 
at  Bucharest,  Rumania;  the  Rodin  Museum  at  Paris, 
and  the  Hippodrome  at  Ostend,  Belgium. 
March,  Francis  Andrew,  Jr. 
Marie,  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia. 
Mason,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  James.  English  clergy- 
man and  author,  died  at  Canterbury,  England,  April 
24.  Born  May  4,  1851,  he  was  educated  at  Repton 
School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  1873-84,  and  assistant  tutor, 
1874-77.  After  serving  as  canon  of  Truro,  1877-84, 
and  vicar  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  1884-95,  he  became 
fellow  of  Jesus  College,  1896-1903;  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge,  1895-1903;  vice 
chancellor  of  Cambridge  University,  1908;  master  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  1903-12,  and  canon 
of  Canterbury  since  1895.  His  publications,  mainly  on 
church  history,  included:  The  Persecution  of  Diocletian 
(1875)  ;  Commentary  on  Thessalonwntt  and  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  (1879);  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel 
(1887);  The  Relation  of  Confirmation  to  Baptism 
(1893);  Historic  Martyrft  of  the  Primitive  Church 
(1905);  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Episcopacy 
(1914)  ;  and  What  Became  of  the  Bones  of  St.  Thomas 
(1920),  a  learned  study  of  the  question  whether  bones 
discovered  in  1888  are  really  those  of  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket. 

Mathews,  Joseph  McDowell. 
Maunder,  Edward  Walter. 
Maver,  William,  Jr. 

Maximow,  Alexander  A.  Russian  physician  and 
educator,  died  at  Chicago,  December  4,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two.  Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  taught  histology 
and  embryology  for  nearly  20  years,  until  the  revolu- 
tion of  1917.  He  then  went  to  the  University  ofwSt. 
Petersburg,  as  professor,  but,  forced  by  Bolshevists" 
activities  to  escape  from  the  country  in  1922,  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  same  vear  was  »p- 

g Dinted    professor    of    anatomy    of    the    University    of 
hicago,   holding  that  position   until  his   death.   While 
at  the  university,  he  proved,  by  experiments  made  with 
F.  J.  Lang,  that  tuberculosis  nodules  grow  either  from 
the  lung  tissues  or  from   white  blood   corpuscles.  Dr. 
Maximow  represented  Russia  at  the  International  Zo- 
ological Congress  in  the  United  States  in  1907, 
Maxwell,  Jonathan  Dixon. 
Mead,  William  Rutherford. 

Mechem,  Floyd  Russell.  American  lawyer  and  edu- 
cator died  at  Chicago,  III.,  December  11.  Bora  at 
Nunda,  N".  Y.,  May  9f  1858,  he-  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1879  and  practiced  at  Battle  Creek,  1879-87. 
and  at  Detroit,  1887-93,  Having  been  professor  and 
dean  of  the  Detroit  College  of  Law,  1891-^2,  he  yas 
appointed  Tappan  professor  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan in  the  latter  year,  where  he  remained  until  1903, 
also  serving  on  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners, 
1895-1903.  He  then  went  to  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  he  taught  until  his  death.  In  addition,  he  be- 
longed to  the  first  district  appeal  board  ol  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  1917-18.  He  lectured  during  the 
summer  sessions  at  Columbia  University  in  1919  and 
1920,  at  the  University  of  Colorado  In  1922,  and  at 
Stanford  University,  in  1923.  He  wag  an  authority 
on  partnership  and  agency  law.  Professor  Mechein  re- 
ceived the  A.M.  decree  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1894,  and  the  I*L.D  degree  in  1912.  He  was  a  re- 
porter on  agency  for  the  American  Law  Institute  and, 
beside*  contributing  to  various  law  publications,  wrote 
the  following  fwofcs:  &9«*W  (1889,  2nd  ed.,  1914); 
JPu&Ue  Offivfrtf  (1890);  llwkem,'*  JETutdkintoii  an  Car- 
rier* (1891);  a****  <m  JLfftnrv  (1883);  fa«*f  Oft 
PartMrsM®  '(4th.  ed.,  1924) ;  Slemtnt*  vf  Partnership 

(2nd  ed.,   19&6) ;  $«*»  of  PersmM  Pt^perty,  2  Tote. 

(1901) ;  OwtKw&s  of  thtt  Law  of  Ajrencf  (3d  ed.» 
1923) :  «<J  <7«w«s  aw  Dmm&gw  (34  ed.,  1902) ; 
»*  GUlert's  Owitt  on  Dnimffss  (1909), 
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Meeker,  Ezra.  American  author  and  pioneer  on  the 
Oregon  trail,  died  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  3.  Born 
at  Huntsville,  Ohio,  Dec.  29,  1830,  he  received  little 
formal  education,  working  as  a  printer's  apprentice  and 
journeyman  printer.  Starting  in  1852,  he  traveled  to 
Puyallup,  Wash.,  by  oxcart,  one  of  the  first  to  cross 
the  frontier,  near  Portland,  Oreg.  Settling  in  Puyallup, 
he  raised  hops.  He  again  crossed  the  continent,  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  an  oxcart  in  1906.  After  re- 
tiring from  business  he  worked  for  the  preservation^  of 
records  and  landmarks  of  the  Oregon  trail,  becoming 
president  of  the  Pioneers  of  America.  Mr.  Meeker 
•wrote:  Washington  Territory  West  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  (1870)  ;  Hop  Growing  in  the  United  States 
(1883);  Pioneer  Reminiscences  of  Puffet  Sound 
(1905);  The  Oregon  Trail  (1907);  Uncle  Ezra's  Pio- 
neer Stories  for  Children;  Eighty-five  Years  of  a  Busy 
Life  (1916)  ;  Seventy  Years  of  Progress  in  Washing- 
ton (1921):  Ox-Team  Days  (1922);  and  Kate  Mul- 
hall  (1926): 

Menconi,  Prank  G.  American  sculptor,  died  at  Union 
City,  N.  J.,  April  24.  He  was  born  at  Barga,  Italy, 
Apr.  24,  1884.  He  was  educated  abroad  until  his  six- 
teenth year,  when  he  went  to  America  with  his  parents. 
He  continued  his  studies  at  Cooper  Institute,  New 
York.  He  designed  the  temporary  Victory  Arch  erected 
in  New  York  for  the  homecoming  of  the  American 
soldiers  from  the  World  War,  and,  among  other  works, 
the  Boston  memorial  to  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  and 
the  sculptural  decorations  on  the  new  extension  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  He  revived  an  ancient  art 
known  as  "graffito,"  a  process  of  engraving  on  cement 
in  colors.  Specimens  of  the  art  were  used  as  decora- 
tions of  public  buildings  at  Washington,  D.  0. 

Meredith,  Edwin  Thomas. 

Merrill,  William  Bradford. 

Metaxas,  Sir  Demetrius  George.  Greek  diplomat,  died 
at  London,  England,  February  1.  He  was  born  at  Syra, 
Greece,  and  was  educated  at  Athens,  where  he  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  at  the  foreign  office.  He  served  as 
a  diplomat  at  Rome,  Berlin,  Belgrade,  and  London.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  conference  of  Berlin,  1880,  and 
also  during  the  negotiations  at  Prevesa  for  delimiting 
the  new  Greco-Turkish  frontiers.  He  was  Greek  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain,  1895—1908.  He  retired  from  the 
diplomatic  service  several  years  before  his  death  and 
made  his  home  in  London,  In  1906  King  Edward  VII 
conferred  on  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Boyal  Vic- 
torian Order. 

Meyer-Waldeck,  Alfred. 

Michalewicz,  B.  Jewish  leader  of  the  Socialist  party 
in  Poland,  died  at  Warsaw,  October  30.  He  was  born 
at  Brest-Litowsk,  in  December,  1876,  his  real  name 
being  Joseph  Izbicki.  He  early  adopted  the  pseudonym, 
B.  Michalewicz,  and  under  the  influence  of  socialists, 
he  became  active  in  politics  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bund,  the  Jewish 
Socialist  Labor  party,  with  which  he  worked  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  several  times  exiled 
and  imprisoned  for  his  activities,  once  escaping  from 
a  five-year  exile  to  Archangel.  Besides  his  interest  in 
Socialism,  he  contributed  to  the  development  of  Yid- 
dish literature  in  Eastern  Europe. 

MJchelena,  Santiago.  Dominican  banker  and  sugar 
grower,  died  April  29.  He  was  born  in  Porto  Rico. 
He  resided  in  the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo  for 
many  years  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  financial 
and  sugar  interests  of  the  country.  Ten  years  before 
his  death  he  sold  his  banking  house,  S.  Michelena  & 
Company,  to  the  National  City  Bank  interests  of  New 
York,  but  retained  his  connection  with  the  house  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

Miles,  Basil. 

Mills,  William  Corless.  American  archaeologist  and 
educator,  died  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  18.  He  was 
born  at  Pyrmont,  Ohio,  Jan.  2,  1860,  and  received 
a  B.Sc.  from  Ohio  State  University  in  1898.  In  the 
same  ypar  he  became  curator  and  librarian  of  the 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  and  a 

far  later  curator  of  the  Ohio  State  University  Museum. 
e  was  connected  with  Ohio  State  University  for  46 
years.  He  was  a  leading  authority  on  the  Indian 
mounds  of  Ohio,  and  passed  most  of  his  time  investi- 
gating them  and  other  Indian  remains.  He  was  the 
author  of  Archceoloffical  Atlas  of  jOhio  (1914)  ;  Map 
and  Guide  to  Fort  Ancient  (1920) ;  and  other  reports 
and  papers  on  kindred  subjects. 

Minor,  Charles  Launcelot.  American  physician,  died 
at  Biltmore  Forest,  N.  C.,  December  26.  Born  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1865,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
3888.  After  serving  in  hospitals  in  New  York  and 
Vienna,  he  practiced  in  Washington.  He  moved  to  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.,  in  1895,  where  he  was  instrumental  in 
creating  an  important  centre  for  the  cure  of  tuber- 
culosis. Dr.  Minor  was  president  of  the  American 
Climatological  and  Clinical  Association,  1912-13,  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 


of  Tuberculosis,  1917-18,  and  of  the  Southern  Medical 
Association,  1923—24.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  conferred  on  him  the  LL.D.  degree.  He 
contributed  a  chapter  on  "Symptoms  and  Diagnosis"  to 
Klebs'  work  Tuberculosis  (1909). 
Miron,  Salvador  Diaz. 

Molitor,  John.  American  architect  and  engineer,  died 
at  Philadelphia,  April  19,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
He  was  city  architect  of  Philadelphia  and  designer  of 
virtually  all  of  the  buildings  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition,  held  in  1926.  Mr.  Molitor  was  appointed 
city  architect  in  1924.  Before  that  time  he  had  been 
chief  of  the  division  of  housing  and  sanitation  of  the 
city  government,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  in 
1914,  when  it  was  created. 

Montague,  Andrew  Philip.  American  educator,  died 
at  Panama  City,  Pla.,  December  3.  Born  in  Essex 
County,,  Va.,  Sept.  27,  1854,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  1875,  receiving  the  A.M. 
degree  from  Columbian  (now  George  Washington)  Uni- 
versity in  1879  and  the  Ph.D..  degree  in  1888.  While 
at  Columbian,  he  served  as  Latin  tutor,  1875—79, 
adjunct  professor,  1879-82,  and  professor,  1882-97, 
being  also  principal  of  the  preparatory  school,  1884—93, 
and  dean  of  the  university,  1895-97.  He  was  ap- 
pointed ^resident  of  Furman  University  in  1897,  ac- 
cepting similar  positions  at  Howard  College,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  1902-12,  and  at  'Columbia  College,  Lake  City, 
Pla.,  1912-19.  Going  to  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga., 
in  1919  as  professor  of  Latin  and  public  speaking,  he 
became  dean  in  1923,  v-ice  president  in  1924,  and  act- 
ing president  in  1927.  Dr.  Montague  was  president  of 
the  Florida  Educational  Association  from  1915  until  his 
death.  Richmond  College  conferred  on  him  the  LL.D 
degree  in  1896.  He  edited  Selected  Letters  of  (Jicero 
(1890);  and  Selected  Letters  of  Pliny  (1893). 

Montague,    Charles  Edward. 

Montgomery,  George  Alexander.  Canadian  railroad 
official,  died  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  June  27.  He 
was  born  at  Bradford,  Ont.,  Feb.  11,  1871,  and  after 
a  public  school  education  began  his  railroad  career 
at  Newmarket,  Ont.,  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad. 
He  remained  with  the  road  three  years,  and  in  1889 
went  to  the  Canadian  Pacific,  rising  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Superior  division  by  1900.  In  1902 
he  became  chief  clerk  of  the  Algoma  Eastern  Railway, 
and  in  1916  president  of  that  road  and  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Algoma  Central  and  Hud- 
son Bay  Railway. 

Monty,  Rodolphe.  Canadian  lawyer  and  former 
secretary  of  state,  died  at  Saint  Hyacinth  e,  P.  Q., 
December  1.  Born  at  Montreal,  November  30,  1874,  he 
attended  Ste.  Marie  de  Mormior  College,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Universite  Laval,  Quebec,  and 
from  the  law  school  of  McGill.  Called  to  the  bar  in 
1897,  he  practiced  until  his  death  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  being  made  King's  counsel  in  1909.  He  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state  in  September,  1921,  by 
Arthur  Meighen,  the  Conservative  Premier,  but  t  the 
administration  was  defeated  in  the  December  elections 
of  that  year.  Mr.  Monty  was  treasurer  of  the  council 
of  bar  for  two  years,  and  examiner  for  the  bar  for 
five  years.  He  was  also  president  of  La  Socie"te  de 
Repatriment  et  de  Colonisation  de  la  Province  de 
Quebec. 

Moore,  Francis.  American  soldier,  brigadier  general, 
U.  S.  Army,  retired,  died  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May 
1.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  Apr.  6,  1841.  He  en- 
tered the  Union  Army  as  a  private  in  the  First  Colo- 
rado Cavalry  in  1861,  and  served  in  the  Civil  War, 
being  successively  promoted  to  sergeant,  captain,  major 
and  lieutenant  colonel.  He  received  brevet  promotion 
to  the  last  named  rank  for  "faithful  and  meritorious 
service  during  the  war."  After  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  he  entered  the  regular  army  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  cavalry,  and  rose  through  the  various  grades 
until  he  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in 
1901.  General  Moore  was  retired  by  operation  of  law 
in  1905. 

Morales,  Ramon  Saenz.  Nicaraguan  poet,  died  at 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  September  6,  at  the  age  of  38. 
His  verses  were  popular  in  Central  America  and  South 
America. 

Mora  y  del  Rio,  Archbishop  Jose. 

Moreira,  A.  Barros.  Brazilian  Ambassador  to  Bel- 
gium, died  at  Brussels,  August  11.  Being  minister  to 
Belgium  in  1921,  he  was  made  ambassador  when 
President  Pessoa  raised  the  rank  of  the  Brazilian  Lega- 
tion at  Brussels  to  that  of  an  Embassy. 

Morgan,   .Tames  Appleton. 

Morgan,  James  Morris.  Veteran  of  the  Confederate 
States  Navy  and  Army  and  writer,  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  April  22.  He  was  born  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  in  1845,  and  was  a  student  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861. 
He  left  his  studies  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  Navy, 
and  served  on  the  Alabama  under  Semmes,  Later  he 
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commanded  a  battery  in  the  defense  of  Richmond 
Va.  After  the  war  he  was  in  the  Egyptian  Army,  and 
then  returned  to  assist  as  an  engineer  in  the  erection 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor.  He 
served  as  U.  S.  Consul  at  Melbourne,  Tictoria,  in  the 
first  Cleveland  administration,  and  on  his  return  to 
the  United  States  became  assistant  manager  of  the 
International  Banking  Corporation.  His  book,  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Reefer,  telling  of  his  Civil  War  experiences 
and  published  a  few  years  before  his  death,  was 
favorably  reviewed. 

Mosher,  Eliza  Maria. 

Motoda,  The  Bt.  Bev.  Joseph  Sakunoshin.  Japanese 
clergyman,  bishop  of  the  first  independent  Japanese 
diocese  of  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai  (Holy  Catholic 


University  of  Pennsylvania.  Bexley  Hall,  and  the 'Phil- 
adelphia Divinity  School.  He  was  ordained  in  1896, 
and  returned  to  Japan  as  a  missionary.  He  then  be- 
came headmaster  of  St.  Paul's  College  and  Middle 
School,  and  later  Japanese  president  of  St.  Paul's 
University,  before  his  election  as  bishop  in  1923.  He 
assumed  charge  of  his  diocese  immediately  after  the 
great  earthquake  and  labored  hard  to  reconstruct  his 
charge.  In  1924,  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School 
conferred  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  on  Bishop  Motoda 
following  his  degree  of  D.D.  from  Kenyon  College  in 
1922.  In  1925  he  visited  the  United  States  and  was 
highly  honored  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  General 
Convention  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mowat,  Herbert  Macdonald.  Canadian  jurist,  died  at 
Toronto,  Out.,  April  24.  He  was  born  at  Kingston 
Ont.,  Apr.  11,  1863.  He  studied  at  Queen's  University 
and  received  his  law  degree  there  in  1886.  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  law  practice  in  Ontario,  and 
quickly  rose  to  a  prominent  position  among  the  younger 
attorneys  of  the  Dominion.  In  1899  he  became 
a  Queen's  Counsel.  He  was  elected  to  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  in  1917,  and  in  1921  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  place  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  British 
.empire  League  of  Canada.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
Queen's  Own  Rifles,  and  saw  active  service  in  the 
\\orld  War,  winning  promotion  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor. 

Mowbray,   Henry   Siddons. 

Mullins,  Edgar  Young.  American  Baptist  clergyman, 
lied  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  November  23.  Born  in  Franklin 
County,  Miss.,  Jan.  5,  1860,  he  attended  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  1876-79,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  1885,  later  continuing  his  studies  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1891-92.  Ordained  into  the  Baptist 
ministry  in  1885,  he  held  a  pastorate  at  Harrodsburg, 
Jvy.,  and  three  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  Lee 
Street  Church  in  Baltimore,  while  from  1896  until 
1899,  he  served  at  the  First  Church,  of  Newton,  Mass. 
Dr.  Mullins  was  made  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville  in  1899,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  was  secretary 
)f  the  board  of  foreign  missions  at  the  Southern  Bap- 
iist  Convention,  1895-96,  and  president  of  the  con- 
tention of  May,  1921-24;  at  the  time  of  his  death 
ie  was  president  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  having 
served  since  1923.  Carson  and  Newman  College  Tenn 
conferred  the  D.D.  degree  on  Dr.  Mullins  in  1896  and 
iCcMaster  University,  Toronto,  Canada,  honored  him 
similarly  in  1925.  He  also  received  the  LL.D.  degree 
:rom  Richmond  College,  Ya.,  and  Baylor  University. 
Besides  editing  The  Evangel,  of  Baltimore,  1890-95. 
Or.  Mullins  wrote  the  following  books;  Why  is  Chris- 
ianity  True?  (1905);  The  Axioms  of  Reliffion  (1908); 
Baptist  Beliefs  (1912);  Freedom  and  Authority  in  Me- 
iffwn  (1913)  ;  Commentary  on  Ephesiaw  and  Colos- 
itons  (1913)  ;  The  Life  in  Christ;  The  Christian  Be- 
iffion  in  its  Doctrinal  Expression;  TalJcs  on  8oul  Win- 
M«0  (1920)  ;  Spiritualism  a  Delusion  (1920)  *  and 
Christianity  at  the  Cross-Roads  (1924). 

Munkittrick.   See  Talbot,   Howard. 

Murray,  Sir  John. 

Newcastle,   Seventh  Duke  of. 

Newman,  Frances.  American  author  and  librarian, 
Lied  suddenly  at  New  York,  October  22.  She  was  bom 
it  Atlanta,  Ga.,  about  1888,  and  was  graduated  from 
he  Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta 
n  1912.  She  returned  to  that  institution,  after  acting 
or  a  year  as  librarian  at  the  Morida  State  College 
or  Women.  Miss  Newman,  contributed  to  several  mas- 
wines,  and  in  1924  her  story,  JZfccfe*  and  Mer  OM- 
Iren,  published  by  the  Amerwem  Mercwry,  won  the  0. 
ienry  prize.  She  also  wrote,  The  Short  Story'*  JCwte- 
lons  C1924),  and  The  Mard  Baited  Vitrgw  (1926), 
k  novel  which  met  with  bans  from  censors  and  diverse 
ipinions  from  critics.  Her  last  book  was  Dead  Lovers 
Ire  Faithful  Lovers  (1928) ;  and  fcer  translations  of 


the  stories  of  Jules  Laforge  were  unpublished  at  the 
time  of  her  death. 

Nichols,  William  Henry,  Jr.  American  manufacturer 
and  chemist,  died  at  Center  Island,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four.  He  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the 
son  of  William  Henry  Nichols,  a  well-known  chemist 
and  manufacturer.  The  younger  Nichols  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  University,  1894.  He 
was  vice  president  and  a  director  of  the  Allied  Chemi- 
cal &  Dye  Corporation  and  an  official  or  director  of 
several  other  large  chemical  manufacturing  concerns. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
the  Society  of  the  Chemical  Industry,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers. 

Nicolson,  Arthur.  See  Carnock,  Lord. 

Noakowski,  Stanislaw.  Polish  painter  and  archi- 
tect, died  at  Warsaw,  October  2.  Born  in  1867,  he 
taught  for  a  long  period  in  the  University  of  Moscow, 
and  he  was  at  one  time  professor  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture in  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Arta,  being 
also  a  member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy.  His 
paintings,  whicbi  were  based  on  the  motives  of  Polish 
architecture,  were  highly  valued  by  artists  throughout 
Europe.  He  returned  to  Warsaw  after  the  World  War, 
and  became  professor  at  the  Polytechnic,  having 
written  numerous  books  on  the  science  of  architecture. 

Noguchi,   Hideyo, 

Nordenskjold,  Nils  Otto  Gustav. 

Noren,   Heinrich  Gottlieb. 

Normand,  Louis  Philippe.  Canadian  physician  and 
officeholder,  died"  at  Three  Rivers,  P.  Q.,  June  27. 
He  was  born  at  Three  Rivers,  Sept.  21,  1863,  and  was 
graduated  from  Laval  University,  1886;  he  received 
a  certificate  from  the  Chicago  Polyclinic  in  1896.  He 
was  widely  kaown  in  Canadian  and  French  medical 
circles,  and  in.  1906  was  president  of  the  Third 
Congress  of  French-Speaking  Physicians  of  North 
America;  in  1907  he  was  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Quebec,  and  was  reflected 
in  1910.  In  1922-23  he  was  president  of  the  Canadian 
Medical  Council.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  Dr.  Normand  was  active  in 
political  life  and  served  as  mayor  of  his  birthplace 
and  home  city,  Three  Rivers. 

Obregon,   Alvaro. 

O'Brien,  William. 

Odell,  E.  J.  English  actor,  died  at  London,  May  26, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  He  was  called  ''London's 
last  Bohemian,"  and  was  for  many  years  a  picturesque 
figure  at  the  Yorick  and  Savage  clubs.  His  reminis- 
cences of  actors  and  actresses  of  former  generations 
were  numerous  and  varied.  He  made  Ms  first  ap- 


pearance in  London  in  1870  in  Herve**s  comic  opera, 
ChUperic,  and  in  the  course  of  his  long  career  played 
in  the  companies  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Edward  Terry, 
Sir  fierbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  George  Bignold,  Will 
Terriss,  and  others.  About  twenty  years  before  his 
death  he  was  admitted  as  a  "poor  brother'*  of  the 
Charterhouse. 

Ogden,  Isaac  Gouverueur.  American  railway  official, 
died  at  Montreal,  Canada,  February  4.  He  was  born 
at  New  York  in  1844.  Leaving  school  at  sixteen,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  a  New  York  mercantile  house. 
Later  he  was  employed  by  Pisk  &  Hatch,  bankers.  In 
1871  he  became  paymaster  and  accountant  of  the 
Chicago  &  Pacific  E.  R.  Mve  years  later  he  was 
promoted  to  auditor,  and  in  1881  began  the  connec- 
tion with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  which  lasted 
until  his  death.  He  -was  first  the  auditor  of  the  western 
division,  and  in  1887  became  comptroller  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  1901  he  was  made  a  vice  president  in  charge 
of  finance.  The  department  of  which  he  had  direct 
control  started  with  six  employees  and  had  more  than 
nine  hundred  when  he  died. 

O'Grady,  James  M.  E.  American  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician, died  at  his  birthplace,  Rochester,  N.  Y.»  No- 
vember 3.  He  was  born  Mar.  31,  1863,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1885. 
Being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  same  year,  he  became 
connected  with  the  district  attorney's  office  in  Rochester. 
He  was  made  school  commissioner  in  1887f  and,  *>e- 
eoming  president  of  the  board  of  education,  he  served 
until  1892,  He  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  tiu 
State  Assembly  from  the  second  Monroe  district  in 
that  year.  During  Ms  successive  terms*  lie  "was  ap- 
pointed to  the  rules  committee,  and  was  made  chair- 
man, of  the  committee  on  cities,  and  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee.  He  also  acted  as  speaker,  189T-08. 
Mr.  O*Grao!y  was  seated  in  the  TJ.  S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  ifce  TMrty-eigMh  New  York  District 
in  1899,  remaining  in  Congress  for  one  term. 

O'Grady,  Standish  Hayes. 

Okura,  KihacMro,  Baron.  Japanese  merchant,  died 
at  Tokyo,  April  22,  at  the  age  of  ninty-one.  Bom  the 
son  of  a  poor  fish  dealer,  Okura  rose  to  become  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  men  of  Japan.  He 
received  his  title  in  December,  1915,  after  he  had  ae- 
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quired  a  large  fortune,  for  "meritorious  services  to  bus- 
iness circles."  His  first  business  venture  was  in  the 
importation  of  foreign  weapons.  Later  he  founded  a 
foreign  tailor's  shop,  said  to  be  the  first  in  Japan."  In 
1880  he  was  sent  to  America  in  the  interests  of  Japa- 
nese tea.  He  established  an  engineering  firm  in  1884, 
and  was  contractor  for  the  array  in  the  Chino-Japanese 
and  Russo-Japanese  wars.  He  \vas  interested  in  hotels, 

Eaper   manufacture,    theatres,   steamship   lines,    electric 
ghting  plants,  silk  companies,  shoe  factories,  sugar  re- 
fining, and  brewing,  besides  his  own  company.  In  all  he 
was  owner  or  controller  of  sixty-three  firms. 

Oldfield,  William  Allan. 

Oliver,  James  Harrison.  American  naval  officer,  rear 
admiral,  II.  S.  Navy,  retired,  died  at  Shirley,  Va., 
April  6.  He  was  born  in  Houston  County,  Georgia, 
Jan.  15,  1S57,  and  was  graduated  from  Washington 
and  Lee  University  in  1872  and  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  in  1877.  He  advanced  through  successive 
grades  until  January,  1917,  when  he  became  a  rear 
admiral.  In  1914  he  became  director  of  the  naval 
intelligence  office,  and  he  "was  later  a  member  of  the 
neutrality  board.  In  March,  1917,  he  was  appointed 
first  Governor  of  the  American  Virgin  Islands.  He 
was  retired  in  January,  1921. 

O'Neill,  Baron  Edward.  Irish  jurist  and  politician, 
died  at  Eralerstown,  County  Derry,  Ireland,  Novem- 
ber 19.  Born  Dec.  31,  1839,  he  attended  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  becoming  second  Baron  of  Shane's 
Castle,  Antrim,  Ireland,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1883.  As  a  Conservative,  he  represented  County  An- 
trim in  Parliament,  1863-80. 

Opdyke,  Howard.  American  educator,  died  at  Schenec- 
tady,  N.  Y.,  June  14.  He  was  born  at  New  York, 
Nov.  %5,  1872.  He  was  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1893  and  almost  immediately  went  to  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  as  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics.  In  1899  he  was  made  assistant 
professor  of  physics.  From  1901  to  1903  he  studied 
at  the  Polytechnic  School  and  the  University  of  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed 
professor  of  physics  at  Union.  In  1919  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  theoretical  mechanics,  which, 
he  held  until  his  death. 

Opel,  Heinrich  von.  German  automobile  manu- 
facturer, died  at  Mainz,  Germany,  May  26.  He  was 
the  head  of  the  motor-car  manufacturing:  firm  of  the 
same  name,  with  factories  at  Riisselheim,  Hesse.  The 
Opel  experiments  with  automobiles  propelled  by  the 
explosive  power  of  rockets  attracted  international 
attention. 

Oppenheim,  Samuel.  Austrian  astronomer  and  edu- 
cator, died  at  Vienna,  August  15.  Born  in  Moravia  in 
1857,  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vienna 
in  1880,  and  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  1884.  After 
being  at  the  university  observatory  at  Vienna,  he  went 
to  the  Vienna-Ottakring  observatory  in  1889,  and  while 
working  there  also  gave  private  instructions  in  astron- 
omy. After  teaching  in  Arnau  and  in  Prague,  he  was 
appointed  as  professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  in 
1911,  remaining  there  until  his  death,.  Dr.  Oppenheim 
was  particularly  interested  in  gravitational  astronomy. 

Ossory,  Bishop  of.  See,  Brownrigg,  Right  Reverend 
Abraham. 

Osthaus,  Ednmnd.  American  painter,  died  at  Marian- 
na,  Ma.,  January  30.  He  was  born  at  Hildesheim, 
Germany,  Aug.  5,  1858,  and  studied  at  the  Josephinum 
Gymnasium,  Hildesheim,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  Diisseldorf,  1874—82.  He  went  to  America  in 
1883  and  made  his  home  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  he 
became  principal  of  the  Toledo  Academy  of  Pine  Arts 
in  1886.  He  left  the  academy  in  a  few  years,  however, 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  painting,  and  won,  international 
recognition  with  his  depiction  of  hunting  and  fishing 
scenes  and  dogs  and  horses, 

Outcault,   Richard  Felton. 

Outerbridge,  Alexander  Ewing,  Jr.  American  metal- 
lurgist and  educator,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Janu- 
ary 15.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  July  31,  1850, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Episcopal  Academy,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  by  a  private  tutor  in  analytical  chem- 
istry j  later  he  attended  lectures  on  physics  and 
chemistry  as  assistant  to  Prof,  Henry  Morton.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  in  the  assay  laboratory  at  the  U. 
8.  mint,  Philadelphia,  1868.  From  1880  until  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  private  practice  as  a  metal- 
lurgist. He  lectured  on  industrial  economics  at  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1901  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
metallurgy  at  the  Franklin  Institute.  He  received  the 
John  Scott  Legacy  Medal  and  premium  from  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Elliott  Cresson  Gold  Medal  for 
discoveries  in  the  molecular  physics  of  iron. 
Packard,  James  Ward. 

Paetow,  Louis  John.  American  educator,  died  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  December  22.  Born  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Jan.  9,  1880,  he  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1902,  receiving  the  M.L.  degree  in 


1903,  and  in  addition  to  studying  at  the  University 
of  Paris  in  1905,  he  was  Harrison  fellow  in  history  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1904-06,  and  took 
the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  latter  year.  Having  taught 
history  in  a  high  school  at  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  190U-Q4, 
he  was  acting  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  1904—05,  history  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1906—07,  and  associate  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  1907-11.  He  then  joined,  as  as- 
sistant professor  of  mediaeval  history,  the  University  of 
California,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  being 
appointed  associate  professor  in  1917,  and  professor 
in  1919.  Dr.  Paetow,  who  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  learned  scholars  of  mediaeval  history,  belonged 
to  a  number  of  historical  societies.  He  wrote;  Arts 
Course  at  Medieval  Universities  (1910)  ;  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  Medieval  History  (1917),  and  translated  or 
edited  Battle  of  Seven,  Arts,  by  Henri  d'Andeli  (1914)  ; 
The  Morale  Scholar  ium  of  John  of  Garland  (1927),  and 
The  Crusades,  and  other  historical  essays  presented  to 
Dana  C.  Munro  (1927). 

Pain,   Barry. 

Pankhurst,   Emmeline. 

Parker,  George  Frederick.  American  editor  and 
author,  died  at  New  York,  in  June.  He  was  born  at 
Lafayette,  Ind,,  Dec.  30,  1847.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  1868-70.  Three  years  later  he  en- 
tered journalism,  and  edited  newspapers  in  Iowa,  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  New  York.  He  was  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Press,  1887—88,  and  contributed  to  the  London 
Times  for  ten  years  after  1895.  He  was  assistant  post- 
master of  Philadelphia,  1885-87,  U.  S.  consul  at 
Birmingham,  Eng.,  1893-98,  and  commissioner  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion, 1901-04.  Mr.  Parker  was  connected  with  the 
Democratic  National  Committee^  for  many  years  and 
was  well  known  for  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of 
iGrover  Cleveland;  he  wrote  Recollections  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  published  in  1909.  He  was  president  of  the 
Grover  Cleveland  Association.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Simpson  College,  1908,  and 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  1909,  and  an  A.M. 
from  Iowa  State  University,  1909. 

Passmore,  Ellis  Pusey.  American  banker,  died  at 
•Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  22.  He  was  born  at  Rising 
Sun,  Md.,  Feb.  1,  1869,  and  was  graduated  from 
Swarthmore  College,  1893.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.A.  from  Swarthmore  in  1918.  Mr.  Pass- 
more  began  to  work  in  a  bank  at  fifteen  and  returned 
to  banking  after  he  had  completed  his  college  course. 
He  served  as  cashier  of  the  National  Bank  of  Avon- 
dale,  Pa.,  and  of  the  Traders'  National  Bank  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  as  vice  president  of  the  Franklin 
National  Bank,  Philadelphia,  a  governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and  president  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  Philadelphia,  before  becoming 
president  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  and  Trust 
Company  in  1923.  He  was  a  former  president  of  the 
State  Bankers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

Patten,  James  A. 

Patterson,  Andrew  Henry.  American  p_rofessor.  of 
physics,  died  September  9,  at  Little  Boar's  Head, 
N.  H.  He  was  born  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  Sept. 
28  1870,  and,  having  been  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1891,  he  continued  his 
studies  at  Harvard.  He  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  1894,  as  instructor  of 
physics,  and,  becoming  professor  of  physics  and  as- 
tronomy in  1898,  he  remained  with  the  university 
until  1908,  when  he  transferred  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  as  professor  of  physics.  In  1911 
he  became  dean  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science.  He 
was  given  the  D.Sc.  degree  by  the  University  of 
G-eorgia  in  1927. 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Flora  Wambaugh.  American 
mycologist,  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  5.  She 
was  born  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1847.  She 
studied  at  Antioch  College,  Antioch,  Ohio,  and  the 
Wesleyan  College  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  for  three 
years  at  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  was 
later  assistant  at  the  Gray  Herbarium,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1896  became  assistant  pathologist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  From  1898  to  her 
retirement  in  1923,  she  was  mycologist  of  the  depart- 
ment, in  charge  of  pathological  and  mycological  col- 
lections. She  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  a  member  of 
the  'Phytopathologi  cal  Society.  In  1895  she  was  as- 
sistant editor  of  Economic  Funffi  and  she  contributed 
frequently  to  bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  to  scientific  journals. 

Payro,  Roberto  J.  Argentinian  journalist,  poet,  and 
novelist,  died  at  Buenos  Ayres,  April  6.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  National  College,  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
later  he  taught.  His  first  book,  a  collection  of  verses, 
was  published  when  he  was  seventeen,  and  a  year  later 
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he  published  his  first  novel.  Two  more  books  appeared 
before  he  was  twenty-two,  and  then  he  became  a  jour- 
nalist. In  1888  he  established  La  Tribuna,  at  Bahia 
Blanca,  Argentina,  and  in  1891  became  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  La.  Nacion  of  Buenos  Ayres,  retaining  the 
connection  until  he  died.  He  published  several  novels 
and  books  of  travel  and  wrote  plays. 

Paz,  Luis.  Bolivian  jurist,  died  October  6,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four.  He  was  ^  president  of  _the  Supreme 
Court  of  Bolivia  and,  besides  his  extensive  law  prac- 
tice and  legal  studies,  had  written  Hiftoria,  de  Bolivia. 

Peacock,  Alexander  Eolland.  American  steel  manu- 
facturer and  former  partner  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  died 
at  New  York,  July  12.  He  was  born  at  Dunfermline, 
Scotland,  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Carnegie.  He  went  to 
America  early  in  life,  and  was  a  clerk  in  a  linen 
store  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  when  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Carnegie.  The  latter  gave  his  young 
countryman  an  opportunity  in  the  steel  business,  and 
the  latter  was  so  successful  that  he  became  eventually 
a  partner  ®of  the  manufacturer.  His  activities  were 
mainly  in  the  selling  end  of  the  business.  He  was 
credited  with  selling  65,000  tons  of  rails  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  and  65,000  tons  of  steel  for  the 
New  York  subway.  In  later  years  Mr.  Peacock  went 
to  New  York  and  then  became  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business. 

Pearson,  Edward  Jones. 

Peelle,   Stanton  Judkins. 

Pelham-Clinton,  Henry  Pelham  Archibald  Douglas. 
See  Newcastle,  Duke  of. 

Pena  y  Reyes,  Antonio  de  la.  Mexican  historian 
and  politician,  died  June  25,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He 
was  author  of  many  books  and  articles  on  Mexican 
history  and  internal  and  international  problems,  and 
was  also  active  in  politics.  He  was  at  one  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mexican  Legislature  and  a  member  of  govern- 
ment commissions  to  Cuba  and  Italy. 

Perez,  The  Rev.  Joaquin.  Mexican  ecclesiastic,  died 
June  21.  He  was  patriarch  of  the  Mexican  National 
Church,  which  was  established  in  1926  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  obeying  the  laws  of  Mexico  respecting  the 
practice  of  religion  in  the  Republic,  and  of  disregard- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church- 
Perron,  Karl.  A  celebrated  G-erman  dramatic  bari- 
tone, died  in  Dresden,  in  August.  He  was  born  at 
Frankenthal,  in  1858,  studied  under  Stockhausen  in 
Frankfort  and  made  his  debut  as  a  concert  singer  in 
1880.  The  success  of  his  operatic  d£but,  in  1884.  as 
Wolfram  in  Tannhauser,  in  Leipzig,  led  to  an  immediate 
engagement  there.  From  1891-1913  he  was  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  of  the  Dresden  Hofoper.  In  1889  and 
1896  he  sang  at  Bayreuth. 

Perry,  John  Hoyt.  American  lawyer,  died  at  Averill, 
Vt.,  September  2.  He  was  born  at  Southport,  Conn., 
July  26,  1848,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale,  1870, 
and  from  the  Columbia  Law  School  two  years  later, 
returning  to  Yale  for  a  year  of  post-graduate  work. 
He  practiced  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  1872-86,  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives, 
1877—78  and  1881,  and  as  the  speaker  of  the  House, 
1889.  Moving  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1887,  he  prac- 
ticed for  two  years,  when  he  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  he  returned  to  private  practice  in  1893,  retiring 
in  1902,  He  became  vice  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Constitutional  Convention  in  the  same  year,  an$  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  191S-15. 

Petrunkevitch,   Ivan    Hitch. 

Phillips,  Harriet  Sophia.  American  painter,  died  at 
New  York,  July  80.  She  was  born  at  Delta,  N.  Y.,  in 
1849.  She  attended  the  seminary  at  Fort  Edward,  N. 
Y.,  and  the  normal  academy  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  before 
studying  art  at  New  York,  Munich,  and  Paris.  Her 
paintings  were  exhibited  at  New  York  and  other  Amer- 
ican cities  and  at  Munich  and  Paris,  and  she  gave 
many  of  them  to  the  University  of  Akron,  Ohio,  where 
they  are  displayed  in  a  special  room. 

Pierce,  Carlton  BrownelL  American  lawyer,  died  at 
New  York,  August  8.  He  was  born  at  Trenton,  N.  J,, 
June  22,  1857,  and  having  been  graduated  from  Rut- 
gers College,  he  attended  the  Albany  Law  School,  and 
later  practiced  for  five  years  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.. 
before  moving  to  New  York.  Mr.  Pieree  was  elected 
to  the  New  Jersey  State  Assembly  in  1918,  haying  a 
residence  in  Cranford,  and  he  later  served  a  six-year 
term  in  the  State  Senate.  He  was  also  at  one  time 
iudgre  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  at  Elij&abeth, 
N.  J. 

Pine,  Max.  American  labor  leader,  died  at  May  wood, 
N.  J.,  March  2,  at  the  age  ol  sixty-two.  He  was  bom 
in  Russia,  and  went  to  America  when  young.  He  ea- 
gaged  at  first  in  tailoring,  but  left  it  soon  to  devote 
himself  to  the  cause  of  labor  unionism,  as  secretary  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Trades  at  New  York,  He  was  also 
active  in  politics  as  a  Socialist  ami  was  one  ol  the 
founders  of  the  Jewish  daily,  Forwa^  of  Ifeiw  York. 
He  was  prominent  in,  Jewish  relief ,  work  during  aiasd 


after  the  \Vorld  War,  and  went  to  Russia  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  for  Jewish  War 
Sufferers. 

Pinkhani,  The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Cyprian. 

Piper,  Edgar  Bramwell.  American  editor,  died  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  May  3.  He  was  born  at  Warsaw,  Ind., 
Feb.  25,  1865,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  was  taken 
by  his  family  to  Oregon.  He  began  to  work  as  a  printer 
when  he  was  13,  but  found  time  later  to  study  at 
Willamette  University,  Salem,  Ore.,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1886.  He  was  employed  by  news- 
papers at  Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  from  1904  to  1909  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Morning  Oregonian,  Portland,  Ore.  In 
1910  he  became  editor  of  the  paper,  and  he  held  that 
position  until  his  death.  He  was  vice  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  a  director  of 
the  North  Bureau  of  the  Newspaper  Alliance,  and  a 
member  of  the  national  committee  for  the  celebration 
of  the  second  centenary  of  the  Tbirth  of  George  Wash- 
ington. Willamette  University  conferred  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  on  him  in  1909. 

Pitaval,  The  Bt.  Rev,  John  Baptiste. 

Place,   Ira  Adalbert. 

Platt,  Charles.  American  physician,  chemist,  penolo- 
gist,  and  author,  died  at  Ardmore,  Pa.,  June  14.  He 
was  for  two  years  chief  chemist  in  the  private  labora- 
tories of  Thomas  A.  Edison  at  Llewellyn  Park.  N. 
J.  Dr.  Platt  was  born  at  Montelair,  N.  J.,  Mar.  16, 
1869,  and  was  graduated  from  Lehigh  Univernity  with 
the  degree  of  B.S.  in  1890.  He  then  studied  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  University  of  Edin- 
burg.  L'ficole  de  Medecine,  Paris,  the  Homoeopathic 
Hospital,  London,  and  the  Hahnemann  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia.  He  was  with  Mr.  Edison  from  1890 
to  1891,  and  from  1894  to  1909  was  professor  of 
chemistry  and  toxicology  at  the  Hahnemann  Medical 
College,  becoming  emeritus  professor  of  chemistry  in 
1909.  Prom  1900  to  1919  he  practiced  medicine  in 
Philadelphia.  He  retired  from  practice  to  devote  him- 
self to  writing  on  scientific  subjects.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  penology  and  was  ^resident  of  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association.  1925—26;  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs  and  chairman 
of  the  Citizens'  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Court  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society 
of  London  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of 
Biological  Chemistry  of  London.  He  wrote:  Qualitative 
Analysis  and  Medical  Chemutrj/:  Practical  Medical 
Chemtetry:  The  Psychology  of  Thought  and  Feeling, 
and  The  Psychology  of  Social  Life. 

Plummer,  William  Edward.  English  astronomer,  died 
May  22.  Born  at  Deptford,  Mar.  26,  1849,  he  studied 
privately  and  entered  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich. He  later  assisted  Dr.  J.  R.  Hind  at  Mr.  Bishop's 
Observatory  at  Twickenham,  before  becoming  senior 
assistant  at  the  Oxford  University  Observatory.  He  was 
subsequently  made  director  of  the  Liverpool  Observa- 
tory, and  astronomer  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor 
Board,  positions  which  he  held  until  his  death.  Mr, 
Plummer  also  served  as  honorary  reader  in  astronomy 
at  the  University  of  Liverpool  from  1900  until  his 
death  and  in  1895  was  appointed  astronomy  examiner 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  and  at  one  time  was 
president  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society.  His 
writings  include  the  following  publications:  On  thft 
Motion  of  the  Solar  System;  Research**  in  Cometarw 
Astronomy;  Annual  Reports  from  the  Liverpool  Ob- 
ftervatory ;  Examination  of  Anemometer  JZacords  (1896)  ; 
and  Great  Olmter  in  Hercules  (1905). 

Pohli*,  Karl. 

Polachek,  Solomon.  American  Taferadlc  scholar  and 
educator,  died  at  New  York,  July  8.  He  was  "bom  at 
Meitshet,  Russia,  in  1877,  and  emigrated  to  America 
in  1921.  He  was  professor  of  the  Talma*!  at  the  Rabbi 
Isaac  Elchanan  Theological  Seminary,,  New  York,  and 
was  known  all  over  the  world  as  an  authority  on 
Jewish  law. 

Poland,  Sir  Harry  (Bodkin).  English  barrister,  who 
\vas  for  nearly  eighty  years  a  member  of  the  bar, 
died  at  London.  March  2.  He  was  born  at  London, 
July  9,  1829.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School 
and  became  a  barrister  in  1851  and  a  bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1879.  He  ifcpiaeareicl  fa  practically 
every  fauno-ras  criminal  trial  in  Bmgiawf  prior  to  its 
retirement  in  1895  (when  foe  was  knighted),  and  as 
one  ol  tito  cowuel  to  the  Home  Office  and  Treasury 
represented  Hie  Government  in  famous  cases,  notably 
that  of  the  Fenians  charged  witfe  atte»|*ting  to  Wow 
up  01«rkemwell  Prison*  He  was  active  for  many 
yews  in  law  xatann,  *vd  it  was  largely  through  his  ef- 
forts that  the  act  was  passed  by  which  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  give1  evidence  fta  their  own  behalf.  He  was 
recorder  of  Dw&r,  1874-1901,  honorary  freeman  of 
tie  saw  $l*«c%  amd  alderman  of  the  London  County 
OoumeiL 

Pope,    Thomas   E.   American   chemist  and   educator, 
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died  at  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  October  30,  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  He  was  born  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
was  graduated  from  Harvard.  After  teaching  at  Ames 
Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  where  he  remained  for  thirty  years. 

Porter,  Major  General  Sir  Robert.  British  military 
surgeon,  died  at  Beckenham,  England,  February  27. 
He  was  born  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  Jan. 
31,  1858,  and  was  educated  at  Foyle  College,  London- 
derry, Ireland;  Glasgow  University,  and  Paris.  He 
entered  the  British  military  service  in  1881  and  saw 
service  in  several  eompaigns,  including  those  in 
Ashanti,  1895-96,  and  the  South  African  War,  1899- 
1902.  He  won  decorations  in  both  wars.  In  the  World 
War,  he  was  from  1915  to  1917  director  of  the  medi- 
cal service  of  the  Second  Army,  and  won  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  major  general.  He  received  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  of  Belgium  and  the  distinction  of  a  Command- 
er of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  the  same  country. 
He  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  in  1916,  a 
Companion  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  in  1919 
and  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  in  1921. 

Post,  Louis  Freeland. 

Pothier,   Aram  J. 

Potter,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Lewis. 

Potts,  Ramsay  Douglas.  American  army  officer,  died 
at  his  birthplace,  Washington,  D.  C.T  October  17.  He 
was  born  Sept.  1,  1850,  and  having  been  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Artillery,  Mar.  7,  1867, 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Artillery  School  three  years 
later.  He  rose  through  successive  grades  and  served 
in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish- American  War,  1898,  and 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  1901-03.  He  commanded 
the  United  States  Artillery  School,  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Ya.,  1904-06,  acting  at  the  same  time  on  the  National 
Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortifications,  and  as  president 
of  the  Artillery  Board,  of  the  Artillery  School  Board 
for  the  revision  and  drill  regulations  of  the  coast  artil- 
lery. He  was  then  made  a  member  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  was  commissioned 
brigadier  general,  Jan.  31,  1908.  He  commanded  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  1908-09,  Fort  William 
McKinley,  and  Department  Luzon,  P.  I.,  1909-10.  The 
following  year,  he  was  appointed  commandant  of  the 
Army  Service  Schools,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
on  January  16,  and  commander  of  the  Central  Division, 
on  July  1.  He  retired  April  30,  1914. 

Pourtales  (J.  L.)  Frederick  (W.  J.)f  Count.  Former 
German  diplomat  and  ambassador  to  Russia  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War,  died  at  Bad  Nauheim, 
Germany,  May  3.  He  was  born  at  Oberhofen.  Switzer- 
land, Oct.  24,  1853,  He  was  Prussian  Minister  to 
Bavaria  in  1907  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  ambassador  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg"  as  imperial 
representative  there.  As  such  it  was  his  duty  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Russian  Government  the  German  declaration 
of  war  in  1914.  After  the  War  he  lived  in  retirement 
on  his  estate  at  Glumbowitz,  Silesia. 

Powell,  Clinton  Latham-  American  educator,  died  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  May  25.  He  was  born  at  York,  Pa., 
Oct.  29,  1880,  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College, 
and  continued  his  studies  at  Columbia  University.  He 
was  professor  of  English  at^  Amherst. 

Preston,  Homer  M.  American  financier  and  developer 
of  oil  fields,  died  at  Kiantone,  N.  Y.,  April  2.  He  was 
born  at  Farmington,  Pa.,  Dec.  1,  1860.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  public  schools,  and  early  in  life  entered  the 
oil  business  in  Pennsylvania.  He  operated  successfully 
in  that  territory  for  many  years,  and  then  turned  his 
attention  to  Oklahoma.  There  he  was  associated  with 
the  Royal  Dutch  interests.  He  retired  from  active  in- 
terest in  the  oil  business  about  1918  and  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  on  large  farms  which  he  had  pur- 
chased in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  and  War- 
ren County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  identified  with  the 
development  of  the  carbon-black  industry  in  West 
Virginia  and  Louisiana,  and  had  extensive  financial 
interests  in  banks  and  public  utilities.  Mr.  Preston 
was  active  as  a  Democrat  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  State  Committee  of  New  York  and  as 
an  alternate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
of  1924. 

Pringle,  William  Mather  Rutherford.  English 
politician,  died  at  London,  April  1,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three.  He  was  born  in  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  and  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  University.  He  read  law  at  the 
Middle  Temple.  From  1910  to  1918  Mr.  Pringle  sat 
in  Parliament  as  a  Liberal,  representing  Northwest 
Lanarkshire,  and  from  1922  to  1924  he  represented 
the  Penistone  division  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  his  party,  although  he  never  held 
office,  and  with  the  late  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith 
led  the  opposition  in  the  party  to  Lloyd  George.  In 
1927  a  group  of  Liberals,  led  by  Mr.  Pringle  and 
viscount  Grey  of  Falloden,  announced  the  formation  of 
the  Liberal  Council,  which  would  not  recognize  Lloyd 
George's  leadership  yet  would  remain,  within  the  Na- 


tional Liberal  Federation.  Mr.  Pringle  was  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  political  history  of  England  and  on 
parliamentarianism. 

Protogeroff,  General  Alexander. 

Pudukota,  Rajah  of  (His  Highness  Rajah  Martand 
Bhairava  Tondiman  Bahadur).  Indian  ruler,  died  at 
Neuilly,  France,  May  28.  He  was  born  Nov.  26,  1875, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1886.  He  was  invested 
with  full  power  in  1894,  on  the  completion  of  his 
nineteenth  year.  Pudukota,  one  of  the  native  states 
of  the  East  Madras  Presidency  of  India,  with  an 
area  of  1179  square  miles  and  a  population  of  426,- 
813,  has  been  .ruled  by  the  Tondiman  dynasty  from 
time  immemorial.  The  late  Rajah  granted  his  people 
a  representative  assembly  for  consultative  and  legisla- 
tive purposes,  and  a  state  council  of  three  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  King  George  V  conferred  on 
him  in  1913  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  During  the  World  War  he  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  British  cause.  He  passed  most 
of  his  time  at  Cannes,  France,  his  affairs  in  India 
being  administered  by  a  brother. 

Puente  y  Patron,  Ricardo  Gonzalez  de  la.  Spanish 
naval  officer,  died  at  Madrid,  October  23.  Born  in  1855, 
he  entered  the  navy,  and  was  commissioned  Captain 
General  in  April,  1922.  Being  on  the  general  staff,  he 
became  its  vice  president  and  chief  admiral. 

Puiseux,    Pierre   Henri. 

Purman,  William  J.  American  lawyer  and  legislator, 
member  of  the  Forty-third  United  States  Congress, 
died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  August  13.  He  was  born 
in  Center  County,  Pa.,  Apr.  11,  1840,  and  after  study- 
ing law,  he  served  with  the  Union  Army  during:  the 
Civil  War.  Assigned  to  duty  in  Florida  in  1865,  three 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Florida  Constitutional 
Convention.  From  1868—69  he  was  judge  of  the  Jack- 
son County  Court,  being  elected  to  the  State  senate, 
where  he  served  from  1869—73.  He  became  assessor 
of  internal  revenue  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Florida  in  1870—72,  and  the  following  year 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  Republican  Representative-at-large  from 
Florida,  being  reflected  to  the  succeeding  Congress, 
but  defeated  in  1876. 

Putney,   Albert  Hutchinson. 

Quesada,   Presentacion. 

Raditch,    Stefen. 

Rai,    Lala   Lajpat. 

Rathbone,  Henry  Riggs. 

Raymond,   E.   T.    See  Thompson,    Edward   Raymond. 

Raymond,    Robert  Matthew. 

Reamer,  Lawrence.  American  dramatic  critic,  died 
at  New  York,  February  18.  He  was  born  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  University  and 
from  the  law  school  of  the  university,  and  studied 
abroad.  In  1893  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  8un,  and  after  many  years'  service  as 
a  reporter  he  became  dramatic  critic,  and  wrote  as 
such  until  1920.  Then  he  became  a  writer  of  editorials, 
especially  those  that  dealt  with  the  drama,  music,  litera- 
ture, and  other  arts.  He  was  considered  especially  well 
informed  concerning  operatic  works  and  their  presen- 
tation. 

Reed,  Charles  Alfred   Lee. 

Reed,  Frank  Otis.  American  educator,  died  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  December  8,  Born  at  Orange,  Mass,.  July  20, 
1876,  he  was  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1899*  and 
after  attending  the  universities  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and 
Halle,  received  from  Harvard  the  M.A.  degree  in  1904, 
and  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  1905.  Professor  Reed  com- 
menced teaching  at  Amherst  in  the  year  of  his  gradua- 
tion and  subsequently  was  appointed  professor  of 
Romance  languages  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  professor  of  Spanish  at 
the  University  of  Arizona. 

•  Reid,  William.  South  African  astronomer,  died  at 
Cape  Town,  S.  A.,  June  8.  In  January,  1927,  the 
Harvard  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  received  a 
cablegram  from  the  astronomical  clearing  house  at 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  announcing  the  discovery  of  a 
supposedly  new  comet  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  to  be 
called  Reid's  comet.  It  was  assumed  that  the  discoverer 
was  Mr.  Reid,  of  the  Good  Hope  Observatory,  who 
already  had  discovered  seven  other  comets. 

Reinach,    Theodore. 

Reinhardsen,  Col.  Gustave  S.  American  Salvation 
Army  official,  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  July  3. 
He  was  born  in  Norway  in  1866,  and  was  a  sailor  in 
his  early  years.  In  1883  he  joined  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  he  rose  in  its  ranks  until  he  became  a  colonel, 
and  national  auditor  and  chief  financial  secretary  of 
the  American  branch  of  the  Army. 

Remey,  Rear  Admiral  Georg:e  Collier. 

Restrepo,  Bernardo  Herrera.  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ate of  Colombia,  South  America,  archbishop  of  Bogota 
and  primate  of  Colombia,  died  at  Bogota,  January  2. 
He  was  eighty-three  years  old.  Educated  in  France  and 
Italy,  Archbishop  Resteepo  early  went  to  Colombia  and 
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spent  forty  years  as  head  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Bogota. 

Rhoads,  John  Neely.  American  ophthalmologist,  died 
at  Philadelphia,  'Pa.,  January  29.  He  was  born  in 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1860,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Normal  School  and 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  He  became 
a  lecturer  at  the  college  soon  after  his  graduation,  and 
established  the  children's  clinic  there.  He  served  at 
the  Jefferson  and  St.  Agnes  Hospitals  until  1899, 
when  he  became  ophthalmologist  at  the  Polyclinic 
Hospital.  Dr.  Rhoads  was  credited  with  the  invention 
of  more  than  35  medical  instruments  and  appliances, 
and  was  the  author  of  numerous  professional  articles. 

Riecio,  Yincenzo.  Italian  politician,  died  in  Italy, 
August  21,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Having  been  under- 
tSecretary  of  the  interior  in  Sonnino's  cabinet  before 
the  "World  War,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Ministry  of 
:Posts  by  the  first  war  Prime  Minister,  Salandra,  and 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  Agriculture  during  Orlando's 
premiership  in  1917.  He  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  1922,  and  at  the  time  of  Ms  death 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Rice,  William  Clarke.  American  painter  and  illustra- 
tor, died  at  New  York,  February  14.  He  was  born  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.}  Apr.  19,  1875,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  studied 
art  at  the  school  of  the  Art  Students'  League.  He  was 
engaged  principally  in  the  production  of  illustrations 
for  magazines  and  the  painting  of  portraits  and  mural 
decorations.  His  mural  paintings  were  placed  in  public 
schools,  hotels,  and  other  public  buildings,  of  New  York. 
He  also  taught  drawing  and  design.  Mr.  Rice  was  a 
member  of  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  and 
of  the  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters. 

Richards,  Herbert  Maule. 

Richards,  Theodore  William, 

Richardson,   Harry  Alden. 

Richmond,  Mary  Ellen.  American  social  worker,  died 
at  New  York,  September  12.  She  was  born  at  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  Aug.  5,  1861,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Baltimore  High  School,  and  became  general  secretary 
of  the  Baltimore  Charity  Organization  Society  in  1891, 
and  of  the  Philadelphia  Charity  Organization  Society 
in  1900.  She  was  appointed  director  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  in  1909,  and  served  in  that  position 
until  her  death,  devoting  herself  particularly  to  the 
problem  of  child  marriages.  She  received  the  M.A. 
degree  from  Smith  College  in  1921.  Besides  editing 
several  publications  on  social  work,  Miss  Richmond 
wrote:  Friendly  Visiting  Among  the  Poor  (1899);  The 
Good  Neighbor  in  the  Modern  City  (1907);  Social 
Diagnosis  (1917)  ;  What  is  Social  Case  Work?  (1922) ; 
and  she  collaborated  in  Child  Marriage  (1925). 

Richmond    and    Gordon,    Seventh    Duke   of, 

Ricker,  Edward  P.  American  hotel  proprietor,  died 
at  his  birthplace,  Poland  Springs,  Me.,  December  22, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  He  developed  the  Man- 
sion House  from  a  small  country  inn  to  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Ricker  chain  of  hotels.  He  was  active 
in  the  Republican  party. 

Ries,  Elias  Elkan. 

Rivera,  Jose*  Eustasio.  Colombian  politician  and  au- 
thor, died  at  New  York,  December  1,  at  the  age  of 
forty.  Born  at  Neiva.  Colombia,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  being  at  one  time  its 
president.  He  was  also  president  of  various  committees 
to  investigate  legislative  matters.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  to  several  embassies,  and  represented  his 
country  at  the  centenary  independence  celebrations  of 
Peru  and  Mexico.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Dr.  Rivera 
was  in  the  United  States  arranging  for  the  translation 
of  his  novel,  La  "Voragine,  a  fifth  edition  of  which  was 
being  published. 

Rixey,  Rear  Admiral  Prestley  Marion. 

Roberts,  Theodore.  American  actor,  died  at  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  December  14.  Born  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  Oct.  8,  1861,  he  attended  the  California  Military 
Academy,  Oakland.  He  first  appeared  on  the  stage  as 
Barabas  in  RicheUeu,  May  1,  1880.  He  was  on  tour 
with  William  H.  Crane  and  Stuart  Robson,  1881-82. 
After  many  American  engagements  he  made  his  de"but 
in  London  as  Henry  Canby  in  Arizona,  Feb.  3,  1902, 
Although  he  at  first  scorned  the  moving  pictures,  Mr. 
Roberts  was  in  the  production  of  The  CaU  of  the 
North,  1914.  Subsequently  signing  a  life-long  contract 
with  Paramount  Pictures,  he  became  one  of  the  pop- 
ular "old  man"  characters  of  the  screen.  Among  his 
best  portrayals,  though  out  of  his  usual  homely  rdle, 
was  that  of  Moses  in  The  Ten  Commandments, 

Robertson,  Felix  Huston.  American  soldier,  brigadier 
general  in  the  -Confederate  States  Array*  died  at  Waco, 
Tex.,  April  20.  He  was  born  at  Washington,  Tex., 
Mar.  9,  1839,  and  studied  at  tlie  U,  S.  Military 
Academy,  1857-61,  resigning  in  January,  1861.  In 
March,  of  the"  same  year  he  was  commissioned  as 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  Confederate  States 


Army.  He  rose  successively  to  captain  and  lieutenant 
colonel  of  artillery  before  becoming  brigadier  general 
of  cavalry  in  the  corps  of  General  Joseph  Wheeler. 
It  was  said  that  Robertson  was  the  youngest  man  to 
be  commissioned  as  general  in  either  the  Union  or  the 
Confederate  Army  in  the  Civil  War,  and  he  was  said 
to  be  also,  before  his  death,  the  last  surviving  member 
of  the  general  staff  of  the  Confederate  States  Army. 
After  the  Civil  War  he  studied  law  and  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Texas  in  1876,  but  in  1903  he 
became  a  farmer,  at  Crawford,  Tex.  In  1927  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  in  convention,  bestowed  upon 
him  the  title  of  honorary  conimander-in-ehief. 

Rose,  Frank  Herbert.  English  journalist,  playwright, 
labor  leader,  and  member  of  Parliament,  died  at  Lon- 
don, July  10.  He  was  born  at  London,  July  5,  1857. 
and  was  educated  at  the  British  School,  Lambeth, 
London,  and  in  evening  classes.  He  worked  as  an  en- 
gineer until  1893  and  as  a  trade-union  organizer  until 
1900.  From  that  year  until  his  death  he  was  engaged 
in  journalism  and  the  writing  of  plays  and  in  his 
duties  as  a  Labor  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  Aberdeen  North  (since  1918).  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  opponents  of  Communism  in  the  Labor 
party  and  was  also  a  strong  critic  of  the  proposed 
nationalization  of  industry  in.  Great  Britain.  He  wrote 
The  Coming  Force,  and  Our  Industrial  Jungle,  besides 
numerous  pamphlets  and  articles  on  economic  subjects; 
also  stories,  sketches,  etc.,  and  the  plays,  The  Whisper- 
ing  Welt,  Trouble  in  the  Souse,  The  Second  Mrs. 
Banks,  The  Joung  G-uv'nor,  and  others. 

Round,  John  Horace.  English  historian,  died  at 
Brighton,  England,  June  24.  Born  at  Brighton,  Feb. 
22,  1854,  he  was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  master's  degree  with  first-class  honors 
in  modern  history.  He  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
critical  examination  of  original  records  in  the  writing 
of  history,  and  his  vehemence  in  controversy  entailed 
the  making  of  many  enmities.  However,  his  erudition 
and  painstaking  scholarship  were  generally  recognized, 
and  he  early  established  a  reputation  as  a  constructive 
historian.  He  was  especially  noted  for  his  studies  in 
the  histories  of  the  notable  families  of  England,  and 
from  1914  to  1921  he  held  the  office  of  honorary  his- 
torical adviser  to  the  Crown  in  peerage  cases.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  work  on  the  development  of  historical 
scholarship  in  England,  especially  in  relation  to  feudal 
and  mediaeval  times,  was  profound.  The  University  of 
Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  an  Hon.  LL.D.  He 
contributed  to  historical  reviews,  to  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  etc.,  and  published .  Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville  (1892)  ;  Feudal  England  (1895)  ;  The  Com- 
mune of  London  (with  a  great  deal  of  material  dealing 
with  London  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  discov- 
ered by  Round  himself,  and  quite  as  valuable  for  Lon- 
don as  the  two  preceding  titles  are  for  England  in 
general  in  the  same  period  1899);  Calendar  of 
Documents  Preserved  in  France  (1899) ;  Studies  in 
Peerage  and  Family  History  (1901);  Peerages  and 
Pedigrees  (1910);  The  King's  Serjeants  (1911). 

Rowan,  William  Andrew.  American,  high  official  of 
the  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  died  at  Pel- 
ham,  N.  Y.,  January  2.  He  was  born  at  Vienna,  Mo., 
in  1875.  He  was  a  a  building  contractor  by  trade. 
Mr.  Rowan  was  elected  master  of  Ancient  Lodge,  New 
York  City,  in  1910,  and  in  1911  he  was  appointed  dis- 
trict deputy  grand  master  of  the  Eighth  Masonic  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  State.  In  1922  he  was  elected  deputy 
grand  master  of  the  State  and  was  reflected  in  1923. 
In  May,  1924,  he  was  chosen  grand  master  of  the 
State  and  was  reflected  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
made  an  honorary  thirty-third  degree  Mason  ia  1924. 

RoyaH,  William  Bailey.  American  educator,  died  at 
Wake  Forest,  N.  O.,  January  27.  He  was  born  afe 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C.,  Sept.  2,  1844.  He  studied  at 
Ftirman  University,  was  graduated  in  1859,  and  was  at 
Wake  Forest  College  when  the  Civil  War  began.  He 
served  in  the  Confederate  Army  throughout  the  war. 
He  received  his  M.A.  from  Wake  Forest  in  1866, 
and  began  to  teach  Greek  in  that  Institution  in  the 
same  year.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Wake 
Forest  from  1871  until  he  died;  among:  his  pupils 
were  numbered  twelve  men  who  became  heads  of 
Southern  colleges,  and  two  who  became  presidents 
of  theological  seminaries.  Dr.  Royall  was  ordained  to 
the  Baptist  ministry  in  1869.  He  received  the  degree 
of  D.B»  from  Judwra  College  ia  1887  and  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Funnan  University  in  1907. 

Rozwadoski,  Thaddeus.  Polish  soldier  and  general, 
died  at  Warsaw,  Oetol>er  18,  at  the  age  of  sixty -six. 
<*eBeraI  Roaswadoski  was  Chief  of  the  Polish  General 
Staff  when  the  Russian  Bolshevists  were  defeated  in 
1920.  He  was  later  imprisoned  because  a  company 
which,  he  organised  to  aid  mobilized  soldiers  became 
bankrupt. 

Rule,   "William. 

Rushdl,  Pasha  Hussein. 

Ryan,  Tkomas  Fortune. 
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Byerson.  Edward  Lamed.  American  iron  and  steel 
merchant,  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  January  19.  He  was 
born  at  Chicago,  Nov.  24,  1854,  and  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1876.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
wholesale  iron  and  steel  business  that  bad  been  es- 
tablished by  his  father  in  1842,  and  from  1881  to 
1911  he  served  as  president,  leaving  that  office  to  be- 
come chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  was  also 
a  director  of  the  Merchants'  Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Ryerson  was  active  in  the  advancement  of  the 
musical  art,  and  literary  interests  of  Chicago,  and 
was  president  of  the  Newberry  Library  from  1914 
and  governing  member  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

Saekville,  Third  Baron  (Lionel  Edward  Sackville- 
West) .  British  peer  and  soldier,  died  at  Knole,  Seven- 
oaks,  Kent,  England,  January  28.  He  was  born  May 
15,  1867,  and  was  educated  at  Wellington  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  with 
honors  in  modern  history.  He  was  formerly  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  West  Kent  Yeomanry,  and  he  served  in 
the  World  War  in  Gallipoli,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
France.  Lord  Saekville  in  1908  succeeded  his  uncle, 
the  second  Lord  Saekville,  who  was  a  well-known 
diplomat;  when  minister  to  Washington,  la  1883,  the 
second  Lord  Sackeville  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  American  Government  by  alleged  interference  in 
American  politics,  and  was  recalled.  The  third  Lord 
Sackeville  was  called  upon  In  1910  to  defend  his 
title  and  estates  against  a  claimant  who  called  himself 
a  son  of  the  diplomat,  but  who  was  defeated. 

Sage,  Agnes  Carolyn.  American  author,  died  at 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  November  12.  She  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.f  Mar.  17,  1854,  and  attended  the 
Dearborn  Seminary  in  Chicago.  Having  lived  at 
Oswego  during  her  childhood,  she  moved  to  Chicago  in 
1870,  and  in  1875  returned  to  Brooklyn.  She  went 
to  New  Jersey  in  1900,  where  she  remained  until  her 
death.  Later  known  as  the  author  of  children's  stories, 
she  started  her  literary  career  with  an  article  pub- 
lished in  1873,  and  thereafter  contributed  to  numerous 
magazines.  In  1887,  she  wrote  her  first  juvenile  book, 
Christmas  Elves,  which  she  followed  by  several  others, 
including:  The  Jolly  Ten  (1888)  ;  A.  Little  Colonial 
Dame  (1898)  ;  A.  Little  Daughter  of  the  Revolution 
(1899)  ;  The  Roys  and  Girls  of  the  White  House 
(1909)  ;  and  Two  Girls  of  Old  New  Jersey  (1912). 

Said  Pasha,  Mohammed, 

Sanford,  Harry  Charles.  American  civil  engineer, 
died  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  April  22.  He  was  born  at 
Mantua,  Ohio,  in  1869,  and  was  graduated  from  Val- 
paraiso University,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  as  a  civil  engineer. 
He  was  chiefly  engaged  during  his  professional  career 
in  tunnel,  subway,  and  bridge  work,  among  his  earlier 
experiences  being  a  connection  with-  John  B.  McDonald, 
the  contractor  who  built  the  first  subway  for  New 
York  City.  He  was  co-inventor  of  the  Coughlin-Sanford 
swing-rail  frog.  In  1825  Mr.  Sanford  became  vice 
president  of  the  Bosoff  Subway  Construction  Company, 
working  on  the  new  Eighth  Avenue  subway,  New  York 
City.  He  was  connected  for  nearly  thirty  years  with 
the  Degnon  Construction  Company,  of  which  he  was 
a  director,  and  he  was  a  director  of  the  Degnon 
Terminal  Railway  Company  and  vice  president,  treas- 
urer, and  director  of  the  Universal  Speed  Control 
Company. 

Sapah-Gulian,  S.  Armenian  patriot  and  editor,  died 
at  Greystane  Park,  N.  J.,  April  29.  He  was  born  at 
Sunyatz  Ashkar,  Armenia,  Feb.  17,  1861.  He  was  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  in  Armenia  and  "was  prominent  in 
the  agitation  for  the  amelioration  of  Armenian  condi- 
tions under  Turkish  rule,  until  he  was  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  at  Paris,  There  he  studied  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and  became  editor  of  the  Armenian  nationalist  news- 
paper, Hunchak,  organ  of  the  Hunchakian  party. 
When  the  Young  Turks  assumed  control  at  Constanti- 
nople, Mr.  Sapah-G-ulian  founded  there  an  Armenian 
newspaper,  Noraschkar,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  he  was  compelled  to  fly  again;  twenty  of 
his  associates  were  executed.  He  escaped  first  to  Egypt 
and  then  to  America;  he  had  visited  the  United  States 
in  1903  and  had  founded  in  Boston  an  Armenian 
newspaper,  Ertdassa/rd  Hayastan  ("Young  Armenia"). 
This  he  removed  in,  1918  to  New  York,  where  he 
edited  it  until  his  death. 

Sarwat  Pasha,  Adbel  Khalek. 

Scheer,  Admiral  Karl  Friedrich  Bienhard  von. 

Scheler,  Max  Ferdinand. 

Schlaikjer,  Erich  Friedrich.  German  author  and 
actor,  died  February  11.  He  was  born  at  Apenrade, 
Nov.  20,  1867,  and  after  following  the  usual  course 
of  study,  he  attended  a  theatrical  school.  Entering  the 
Seminar  Hadersleben  in  1888,  he  served  as  an  in- 
structor until  1892,  and  acted  until  1894.  He  then  left 
the  stage,  and  devoted  himself  to  writing.  His  books 
include;  Die  Schonheitswanderer  (sketches  1897); 
Hinrich  Lorsen  (drama,  1900) :  BerKner  Kampfe, 
(essays,  1901) ;  Des  Pastors  Mieke  (comedy,  2d  and 


3d  ed.  1902)  ;  Der  lahme  Hans  (drama,  1914) ;  Mein 
tfi'eund  Niels  und  andere  (sketches,  1905)  ;  Ausserhalb 
de  Gresettsehajt  (drama,  1908)  ;  In  Sclilimmien 
Mdnden  (novel,  1914)  ;  Doktor  Franzens  Abenteuer 
(farce,  1915);  Die  Welt  der  Gestorben  (1920);  Im 
Kampf  mit  der  Schande  (political  essays,  1920)  ;  and 
Die  Vision  der  schwedischen  Margret  (1922). 

Sehlapp,  Max  Gustav. 

Schmitt,    Christian. 

Schmitt,  Ettore.   See  Svevo,  Italo. 

Schmitz,  Eugene  F. 

Schneider,   Albert. 

Schneider,    Jacques. 

Schoenberger,  George  Christian.  American  civil  en- 
gineer died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  September  24.  He 
was  born  at  Buras,  La.,  Jan.  17,  1875,  and  was 
graduated  from  Louisiana  State  University  in  1898. 
He  then  worked  with  Federal  engineers  on  levee  con- 
struction, for  the  Mississippi  Biver  Commission,  and 
in  1917  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  State 
engineers  in  charge  of  levee  construction,  becoming 
chief  {State  engineer  in  1925.  Mr.  Schoenberger's  en- 
gineering experience  had  been  gained  in  work  on  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  and  during  the  flood  of  April,  1927, 
he  controlled  the  dynamiting  of  the  Poydras  levee, 
which  saved  New  Orleans. 

Schroeder,    Alwin. 

Schwabach,  Felix.  German  financier,  died  at  Berlin, 
January  7.  He  was  born  at  Sondershausen,  Germany, 
June  20,  1853,  and  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Leipzig,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  where  he  studied 
law  and  political  economy  from.  1873  to  1876.  From 
1876  to  1903  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
railways,  and  in  1904  he  visited  the  United  States 
on  a  Government  mission  connected  with  the  study  of 
labor  problems.  During  the  World  War  he  formed  part 
of  the  German  Government  staff  at  Brussels.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Beichstag  in  1907.  Herr  Schwabach 
was  connected  with  financial  houses  in  Germany  and 
was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  international 
economists  in  Europe.  With  Privy  Councillor  Hoff,  he 
wrote  a  book  on  the  control  and  operation  of  Ameri- 
can railroads. 

Schwanhausser,  William.  American  engineer  and  in- 
ventor, died  at  New  York,  January  15,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  He  was  born  at  Wiirzburg,  Germany. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Mittweida,  Saxony,  in  1874.  After  service  with  Oster- 
held  &  Eickmeyer,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  pumps,  typewriters,  motors,  reapers,  and 
mowers,  and  with  the  Otis  Elevator  Works,  Yonkers, 
as  assistant  general  superintendent,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Worthington  Hydraulic  Works  in 
1885.  He  supervised  the  manufacture  of  pumps,  and 
in  1895  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Worthington 
plant  in  Germany.  In  1906  he  became  chief  and  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  International  Steam  pump 
Company,  later  the  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery 
Corporation.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  intro- 
duction of  compound-  and  triple-expansion  engines  and 
of  a  device  for  returning  to  the  boilers  steam  that 
had  been  wasted  previously. 

Sedley,  W.  H.  See  Brown,  Sedley. 

Seep,  Joseph.  American  pioneer  in  the  oil  industry, 
died  at  Titusville,  Pa.,  April  1.  He  was  born  at 
Voerden,  Germany,  May  7,  1838,  and  was  taken  to 
the  United  States  in  1849.  In  early  life  he  was  a  cigar- 
maker,  but  later  engaged  in  cotton  buying  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  In  August,  1859,  the  first  oil  well  in  the 
United  States  was  sunk  at  Titusville,  and  Mr.  Seep, 
foreseeing  the  possibilities  of  the  industry,  early  re- 
moved to  that  town.  From  that  time  until  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  oil 
business,  and  was  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  it. 
He  was  the  oldest  survivor  of  the  former  business  as- 
sociates of  John  D.  Bocfcefeller,  Sr.  While  still  & 
young  man,  Mr,  Seep  was  commissioned  by  leading 
refineries  to  purchase  crude  oil  in  the  Pennsylvania 
fields,  and  at  one  time  he  maintained  37  offices 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  formed,  in  1871,  he  be- 
came associated  with  it.  One  of  its  subsidiary  com- 
panies was  the  South  Penn  Oil  Company,  with  which 
Mr.^  Seep  was  intimately  identified,  and  when  the 
ongmal  Standard  Company  was  dissolved,  in  1911, 
he  -was  made  president  of  the  South  'Penn  Company 
Later  he  became  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  company,  and  he  held  that  post  until  his 
death.  He  was  the  oldest  director  of  the  Seaboard  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  New  York,  which  he  helped  to  organ- 
ize, and  had  many  other  large  business  interests,  es- 
pecially in  the  Mine  and  Smelter  Supply  Company,  of 
Denver,  Oolo.  He  was  noted  for  his  gifts  to  Boman 
Catholic  charities,  and  he  was  made  by  the  Pope  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory. 

Seested,  August  Frederick.  American  journalist,  died 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  2.  He  was  born  at 
Tondern,  Denmark,  Mar.  26,  1864,  and,  moving  to  the 
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United  States  In  1880,  settled  in  Kansas  City,  MoM 
where  he  found  work  with  the  Star.  Remaining  with 
that  paper,  he  became  general  manager  in  1902,  and 
in  September,  1927,  he  was  made  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Seeley,  Levi.  American  educator,  died  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  December  23.  Born  at  North  Harpersfield,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  21,  1847,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Albany 
Normal  School  in  1871,  and  received  the  Ph,D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1886.  Before  going 
to  Germany,  in  1883,  he  was  principal  of  New  York 
public  schools  at  Orient,  1871—74,  New  Hamburgh, 
1874-75,  Patchogue,  1875-81,  and  from  1881  until 
1888  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Lansingburg, 
N.  Y.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  again 
served  as  school  principal,  at  Cobleskill,  1886-87,  and 
at  Ferry  Hall  Seminary,  Lake  Forest,  1887-94.  After 
traveling  in  Europe  for  a  year,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1895,  professor  of  pedagogy  at  the  Trenton  Normal 
School,  where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1920. 
Williams  conferred  on  Dr.  Seeley  the  honorary  A.M. 
degree  in  1871.  He  wrote;  The  Grube  System  of  Num- 
bers (1887);  The  Orube  Idea  (1890);  The  German 
Common  School  System  and  Its  Lessons  to  America 
(1896);  History  of  Education  (1899);  The  Founda- 
tions of  Education  (1901);  A  New  School  Management 
(1903);  Seeley's  Question  Book  (1905);  Elementary 
Pedagogy  (1906)  ;  and  Teaching,  Its  Aims  and 
Methods  (1915). 

Semon,  Larry.  American  motion-picture  comedian, 
died  near  Victorville,  Calif.,  October  8.  Born  while 
his  parents  were  traveling  with  a  theatrical  troup  in 
Mississippi,  in  1890,  he  grew  up  with  the  vaudeville 
company,  and,  inheriting  his  father's  gift  for  draw- 
ing, he  was  sent  to  an  art  school.  After  working  at 
odd  jobs,  he  became  a  cartoonist  on  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  while  there,  established  a  connection  with 
the  Vitagraph  Company,  He  worked  for  two  years 
in  that  company's  studios  before  making  a  sudden 
and  complete  success  as  the  slapstick  hero  of  a  short 
comedy  film.  His  name  was  soon  announced  with 
numerous  motion  pictures,  among  the  most  popular  of 
which  were,  Stop,  Look,  and  Listen,  and  The  Wizard 
of  Oz. 

Shaffer,    Newton   Melman. 

Shakespeare,   John   Howard. 

Shaw-Lefevre,  George  John.  See  Eversley,  First 
Baron  of  old  Ford. 

Sheldon,  Charles.  American  explorer  and  author,  died 
in  Nova  Scotia,  September  20.  He  was  born  at  Rutland, 
Vt.,  Oct.  17,  1867,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale 
University  in  1890.  Three  years  later  he  became  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Toledo  division  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  and  he  was  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Consolidated  Car  heating  Com- 
pany, in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1894-98,  and  of  the  Chi- 
huahua &  Pacific  Railway,  in  Mexico,  1898-1902. 
Mr.  Sheldon  devoted  himself  to  exploring  and  hunting: 
expeditions  in  the  Yukon  Territory,  in  Alaska,  and  in 
Mexico,  writing  several  books  of  his  adventures,  in- 
cluding: The  Wilderness  of  the  Upper  Yukon  (1911) 
and  The  Wilderness  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  islands 
(1912). 

Sheldon,  Charles  Mills.  American  artist  and  corres- 
pondent resident  in  England,  died  at  London,  March. 
15.  He  was  born  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  June  24, 
1866.  After  receiving  a  public  school  education,  he 
studied  art  at  the  Acadeniie  Julian,  Paris,  under 
Constant  and  Lefebyre.  His  work  consisted  mainly 
of  illustrations  of  military  campaigns  and  other  out- 
standing events  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  he 
also  wrote  articles  describing  the  events.  He  traveled, 
in  the  Southern  United  States  in  1889  for  the  Asso- 
ciated 'Press;  from  1892  to  1895  he  was  illustrator  for 
the  Pall  Mall  Budget ,  and  in  1896  he  became  an  artist 
and  correspondent  for  Black  and  White.  He  described 
the  Spanish-American  War  for  that  magazine  and  for 
Leslie's  Weekly.  He  was  with  Kitchener  at  Khartoum, 
and  he  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward 
VII,  the  marriage  of  King  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain,  the 
South  African  War,  the  opening  of  the  Assouan  Bar- 
rage, and  the  Durbar  at  Delhi.  In  the  World  War  he 
went  to  the  British  front  as  a  special  artist  for  the 
Northcliffe  press. 

Shumway,  Edgar  Solomon.  American  educator  and 
classicist,  died  at  Brooklyn,  April  18.  He  was  bora 
at  Belchertown,  Mass.,  June  16,  1856,  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College,  1879,  and  studied  Roman 
law  and  similar  subjects  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin 
and  Marburg  and  at  the  archaeological  institutes  at 
Rome  and  Athens.  His  first  teaching-  position  was  at 
Cheltenham  Military  Academy,  1880-82;  then,  he  be- 
came,,  in  succession,  professor  of  Latin  and  Oreek 
at  the  State  Normal  School,  PotsteE,  N.  Y.»  1882-83; 
adjunct  professor  and  professor  of  Latin  language  and: 
literature  at  Rutgers  College.  188B-1&Q0;  lecturer 
on  Roman  law,  University  of  Beunsylvaaia, 
head  of  the  classical  departnaenli,  Mammal 


High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1904-26.  He  was  prom- 
inent in  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tions of  teachers,  especially  in  New  York  City,  and 
was  a  member  of  numerous  learned  societies.  Rutgers 
College  conferred  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  on  him  in  1893. 
Dr.  Shumway  wrote  and  edited  books  on  the  classics 
and  life  of  Greek  and  Rome,  including:  A  Day  in 
Ancient  Home;  Latin  Synonymns;  Syllabus  of  Classi- 
cal Archceoloffy ;  Synopsis  of  Sources,  Literature,  and 
Language  of  Roman  Law. 

Siemens,   Alexander. 

Sims,   Charles. 

Sinha,    Lord. 

Skinner,  Belle.  American  philanthropist  and  collector 
of  musical  instruments,  died  at  Paris,  France,  April  9, 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  She  was  born  at  Skinuerville, 
Mass.,  and  was  graduated  from  Yassar  College.  Shortly 
after  her  graduation  she  traveled  in  France  and  was 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  village  of  Hatton- 
chatel.  This  little  place,  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  was 
wrecked  in  the  World  War,  and  Miss  Skinner  devoted 
much  of  her  time  and  large  sums  of  money  contributed 
mainly  by  herself  to  the  work  of  reconstruction.  This 
was  finished  just  before  her  death,  but  she  never  saw 
the  result  of  her  labors.  In  recognition  of  her  services 
to  France  the  Government  of  that  country  made  her  a 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  an  officer  of 
public  education,  and  bestowed  on  her  the  Medaille 
de  la  Reconnaissance  Franchise.  She  was  the  owner  and 
collector  of  the  "Belle  Skinner  Collection  of  Musical 
Instruments." 

Skinner,    Charles    Rufus. 

Skinner,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Charming  Dana.  American 
author,  died  at  New  York,  January  29.  She  was  born 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  22,  1857,  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Henry  Dana,  author  of  Two  Years  Be/ ore  the 
Mast,  She  was  educated  at  private  schools  in  America 
and  Germany,  and  also  attended  Radcliffe  College, 
1886-88,  and  studied  music  at  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
and  at  Paris  under  Cesar  Franck.  She  was  a  frequent 
contributor  of  short  stories  and  travel  articles  to  mag- 
azines, and  published  four  books.  Espiritu  Santo 
(1890);  Heart  and  Soul  (1891);  Faith  Brandon 
(1911);  and  Their  Choice  (1913).  She  was  honorary 
governor  general  of  the  Order  of  Descendants  of 
Colonial  Governors  and  a  member  of  various  other 
patriotic  societies. 

Skouloudis,    Stephanos. 

Sloan,  William.  Canadian  statesman,  died  at  Vic- 
toria, B.  C.,  March  2,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  was 
minister  of  mines  of  British  Columbia  since  1916,  and 
provincial  secretary  from  1924  to  1927.  A  few  months 
before  his  death  he  relinquished  the  post  of  provincial 
secretary  which  he  had  held  in  three  administrations. 

Sloane,   William  Milligan. 

Slocum,  Herbert  Jermain,  American  army  officer, 
colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  died  at  Washington.  March 
29.  He  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Apr.  25,  1855, 
and  was  graduated  from,  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
in  1876.  He  was  assigned  to  the  infantry,  but  was 
transferred  almost  immediately  to  the  cavalry,  in 
which  branch  his  army  career  was  passed,  save  for 
three  years,  1899-1902,  when  he  was  in  the  quarter- 
master corps.  He  was  graduated  from  the  cavalry 
school  in  1883.  At  the  time  of  the  raid  of  Pancho 
Villa,  of  Mexico,  on  Columbus,  N.  M.,  on  Mar.  9, 
1916.  -Colonel  Slocum  was  in  command  of  the  Thir- 
teenth U.  S.  Oavalry  on  £he  border,  and  he  sent 
troopers  into  Mexico  after  Villa  and  directed  the 
fighting  until  General  PersMrig,  with  a  large  force  of 
men,  assumed  command.  Slocum  had  been  organizer 
of  the  Cuban  Rurales  in  1900  and  adviser  to  the 
Military  Governor  of  Cuba,  1906—1909. 

Sluder,  Greenfield.  American  physician,  died  at  his 
birthplace,  St.  Louis,  Mo.»  October  9.  Born  in  1865,  he 
was  graduated  from  Washington  University  in  1888, 
and  continued  Ms  medical  studies  at  Vienna,  1896—98, 
at  Berlin,  1900,  and  at  London  1905.  He  served  in 
the  intervals  at  the  Washington  University  Medical 
School  as  instructor  1891-96,  and  as  lecturer  in 
laryngology,  1898-1905.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  and  director  of  otO'lftryngptogy* 
holding  t&at  position  for  twenty  years.  Besides  belonging 
to  a  number  of  medical  'societies,  including  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  lie  was  at  on©  time  president 
of  the  American  Laryngolo&ical  Association.,  Dr.  Slaaer 
wrote  a  •  number  of  medical  articles,  as  well  as  two 
authoritative  books  on  sinuses.  Concemmff  S&me  &w&- 
whes  «nd  Mye  JPfeontav  of  Ntuwl  Orifffa  (1918)  ;  and 
The  Method  of  5Pow«<«£0wf  &V  Memns  of  the  AfeMtor 
Eminence  of  *«  M&ndme  and  Gu&otto*,  Together 
<mkh  a  &*vi*w  of  »«  ObBatoniZ  I#ru«  (1923). 

Smart,   6«w»e  Thomas. 

Smith,  Ataorate. 

Smith,  Charles  CL  American  insurance  underwriter 
and  financier,  died  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  August  19, 
Bora  in  Btooc&B,  N.  Y.,  1859,  he  w*s  first  employed 
by  the*  Phcanjbc  Insurance  Company  of  thai  eity  when 
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he  was  nineteen  years  old.  After  working  as  special 
agent  for  the  Queen  Insurance  Company,  he  became 
manager  of  the  Factory  Insurance  Association  of 
Hartford  at  its  establishment  in  1890;  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Great  American  Insurance  Company  eignt 
years  later,  becoming  president  in  1917,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  in  1928.  He  was  also  at  the  head  of  other 
companies  including:  the  Massachusetts  Fire  A  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  the  American  National  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Mount  Royal  Insurance  Company 
Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Foreten  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  vice  president,  and  was  a  director  of  several 
banks  and  corporations. 

ISi-S;  Briifoe^eorge  Rodney..  Former  paymaster 
general  U.  S?  Army,  died  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  May 
51  Born  in  New  York  State,  May  7,  1850,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  and  en- 
tered the  Twelfth  Infantry  as  second  lieutenant  June 
16  1875.  Promoted  through  the  successive  grades,  he 
WB  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  m  the  paymaster 
general's  department,  Jan.  25,  1904,  and  on  Deb. ,16, 
1912  was  made  paymaster  general  with  the  rank  of 
briga'dier  general.  He  retired  from  active  service  on 
February  15  of  the  following  year, 

Smith,   James  Francis.  .     .         ,.    ,     , 

Smith  Walter  Lloyd.  American  jurist,  died  in 
Bermuda,  March  6.  He  was  born  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
ADI-  18  1856,  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  1877 'and  was  admitted  to  the.  New  York  bar  at 
Elmira  N.  Y.,  in  1879.  He  practiced  law  at  Elmira 
unSl  lie  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  in  1888,  in  succession  to  his 
father,  who  had  retired.  In  1908  he  became  presiding 
justice  of  the  appellate  division  o£  the  Third  Depart- 
ment  serving  there  until  1915,  when  he  was  designated 
associate  justice  of  the  appellate  division  of  we  first 
Department.  In  1925  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  resign  Judge  Smith  was  elected  to  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  bench  three  times  for  terms  of  four- 
teen years  each. 

Sonneck,    Oscar  George   Theodore. 
Sophie,     Princess     of     Orleans.     Great-great-grand- 
daughter of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France    died  Bear 
Evlan    October  11.  She  was  born  at  Neuilly,  Oct.  19, 
1898     Being    the    second    daughter    of    the    Duke    ot 
Vendome  and  Princess  Henrietta  of  Belgium,  she  was 
a   member   of  the    cadet  branch   of   the  French   Valois 
and   Bourbon   houses. 
Sorge,    Kurt    Oscar. 
Sorlie,    Arthur    Gustav. 

Speck  William  A.  American  educator  and  authority 
on  Goethe,  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  October  9,  at 
the  age  of  sixty -three.  He  became  a  professor  at  Yale 
University,  1913,  and  brought  with  him  the  finest 
Goethe  collection  outside  of  Germany.  He  continually 
added  to  his  material  with  the  discernment  of  one 
familiar  with  Goethe,  his  country,  and  his  influence. 
Professor  Speck  left  to  the  Yale  library  his  rare  col- 
lection, which  is  particularly  complete  in  the  Faust 
legend,  and  in  the  English  translations  of  the  German. 
Spendiarov,  Alexander.  A  Russian  composer,  died  in 
the  Crimea,  in  March.  He  was  born  in  Kaehov,  in 
1871,  and  received  his  musical  education  from  Bimsky- 
Korsakov  in  Petrograd.  In  Russia  his  orchestral 
and  choral  compositions  are  highly  esteemed,  while  out- 
side of  his  native  land  he  .is  known  chiefly  as  a  com- 
poser of  masterly  a  capella  sacred  choruses.  t 

Spicer  J.  Lindley,  American  leader  of  the  Friends 
(Quakers),  died  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  May  18.  He 
was  born  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  6,  1854.  He 
•was  educated  at  the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute 
and  at  Oakwood  Seminary,  a  school  maintained  by  the 
Friends.  He  served  as  missionary  in  the  Adirondack^, 
New  York  State,  for  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  and  was  leader  of  the  Friends'  Meeting  House 
in  New  York  City,  with  the  title  of  field  secretary  f  of 
the  adult  school.  Mr.  Spicer  wrote  children's  stones, 
and  was  a  contributor  to  The  American  Friend  and 
other  religious  periodicals. 
Sprout,  Wfflian  Cameron. 

Squair,  John.  Canadian  educator,  died  at  Toronto, 
Ont  February  15.  He  was  born  at  Bowmanville,  Ont,, 
ia  1850  and  received  Ms  education  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  graduating  in  1883  with  a  gold  medal  in 
modern  languages.  Immediately  after  his  graduation 
lie  was  appointed  to  the  teaching  stair  of  the  univer- 
sity and  remained  there,  as  fellow,  lecturer,  associate 
professor  and  professor  of  French,  until  he  retired 
from  active  duty  and  became  professor  emeritus  in 
1916  In  1914  he  was  made  an  Officer  de  1'Instruction 
Publique  of  France,  and  in  1S24  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  in  recognition  of  his  work  in  teach- 
ing French.  He  was  editor  and  author  of  many  text- 

Starck  Admiral  Oscar.  Former  Russian  naval  officer, 
died  in  Finland,  November  15,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 


two.  He  was  in  high  command  at  the  outset  of  the 
Kusso-Japanese  War,  in  1904,  when  the  Japanese 
battleships  defeated  the  Bussian  Navy  outside  the 
Harbor  of  Port  Arthur. 

Statler,  Ellsworth  Milton. 

Stead,  Francis  Herbert.  English  clergyman  and 
social  reformer,  died  at  London,  January  14.  He  was 
born  at  Howdon-on-Tyue,  England,  Oct.  20,  1857,  and 
was  educated  at  Owens  and  Airedale  colleges,  at  Glas- 
gow University,  and  in  Germany.  He  was  a  reporter 
for  provincial  newspapers  in  1874—76,  studied  for  the 
Congregational  ministry  (1876-84)  ;  was  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Leicester  (1884-90),  and  editor  of  the 
Nonconformist  and  Independent  (1890-92).  Actively 
identifying  himself  with  social-betterment  work,  he  be- 
came warden  of  the  Bobert  Browning  Settlement, 
1894,  and  later,  with  Charles  Booth,  initiated  the 
conferences  at  which  the  National  Committee  on  Old- 
Age  Pensions  (1898)  originated.  He  was  the  convener 
of  the  Browning  Hall  Conference  on  housing  and 
locomotion,  in  1901  and  originated  Labor  Week  5u 
1910.  He  was  also  the  convener  of  the  League  to 
Abolish  War  (1916)  and  of  the  international  con- 
ference on  labor  and  religion  (1919).  He  published: 
Sandbook  on  Toung  People's  Guilds  (1889);  The 
Kingdom  of  God,  a  Plan  of  Study  (1894);  How  Old- 
Age  Pensions  Beffan  to  Be  (1909) ;  Eighteen  Years  in 
the  Central  City  Swarm  (1913)  ;  No  More  War,  a  novel 
(1917),  and  other  works  on  sociology  and  religion. 
He  was  the  brother  of  the  late  William  T.  Stead, 
editor  and  reformer  (1849-1912). 

Steinmetz,    Major  Joseph  Allison. 

Sternbergr,  Leo  J.  Bussian  ethnologist,  died  August 
14.  Born  in  1861,  he  was  among  the  many  Siberian 
scientists  exiled,  for  political  reasons,  to  Sakhalin 
Island.  While  there,  1889-99,  he  investigated  the 
Gilyak,  Ainu,  and  Orok  races,  and  he  later  studied 
the  Gilyak  and  Tungus  people  of  the  River  Amur.  Be* 
turning  to  Bussia,  he  lectiired  at  the  Geographic  In- 
stitute and  at  the  University  of  Leningrad  and  was 
made  head  curator  of  the  anthropological  museum  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Stetson,  Augusta  Emma. 

Stevens,   Emily. 

Stevenson,  Eugene.  American  jurist,  died  at  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  May  22.  He  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
June  28,  1849,  and  after  graduation  from  New  York 
University,  1870,  studied  at  the  law  school  of  the 
same  institution.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New- 
Jersey  in  1874.  From  1881  to  1886  he  was  prosecutor 
of  Passaic  County,  New  Jersey,  returning  to  private 
practice  until  1901,  when  he  was  appointed  vice  chan- 
cellor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  He  held  this  office 
for  three  terms  of  seven  years  each,  and  retired  in 
1921.  He  was  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar 
Association  in  1900.  From  1904  until  his  death  he 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  New  York  University, 
and  he  served  as  its  vice  president  from  1910  u'ntil 
his  death.  In  1920,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
graduation,  the  university  honored  him  with  the  degree 
of  LL.D. 

Stihvell,  Arthur  Edward.  American  financier  and 
railroad  builder,  died  at  New  York,  September  26.  He 
was  born  at  Bochester,  N,  Y.,  Oct.  21,  1859,  and  was 
educated  at  public  schools.  After  moving  to  the  West 
and  engaging  in  the  printing  business,  he  was  an 
officer  in  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  until  1887.  He  built  the  Kansas  City 
Sub  Belt  Bailroad,  the  first  of  the  seven  railways 
which  he  financed,  and  also  constructed  a  line  between 
Kansas  City  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  became  presi- 
dent, in  1891,  of  the  road  which  was  later  known  as 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  Bailway  Company.  He  sub- 
sequently designed  and  built  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  and 
the  Port  Arthur  Ship  Canal,  He  founded  the  Na- 
tional Surety  Company,  and  was  its  president  for  four 
years,  and  he  was  also  president  of  the  American 
'Patents  Development  Company,  and  director  of  the 
Fort  Lee  &  Manhattan  Bealty  Company.  Mr.  Stilwell, 
who  believed  in  spiritualism,  wrote  several  books  on 
that  and  other  subjects. 

Stock,  Eugene.  English  missionary  worker,  died 
September  7.  Born  Feb.  26,  1836,  he  was  in  business 
until  1873,  when,  being  editor  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Sunday  School  Institute,  1867-75,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  1906,  editing  the  society's  publi- 
cations until  1902.  While  employed  by  the  Church  he 
traveled  in  the  colonies,  in  India,  and  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  became  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  London  Diocesan  Conference,  1883,  and  the  House 
of  Laymen,  1885.  He  was  made  Diocesan  Lay  Reader 
for  the  Diocese  of  London  in  1891,  and  subsequently 
for  the  Diocese  of  Rochester  and  Winchester,  and  he 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Church  Assembly 
at  its  establishment  in  1925.  He  received  the  D.C.L. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Durham  In  1908.  Besides 
contributing  to  church  magazines  in  England  and  the 
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United  States,  he  wrote  several  books,  including: 
Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  (1871)  ;  Lesson 
Studies  on  Genesis  (1880)  ;  The  History  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  4  vols.  (1889-1916);  Story  of  the 
Bible  (1906)  ;  English  Church  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (1919);  and  Beginnings  in  India  (1917). 

Stone,  Martin  P.  American  physician,  died  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  July  29,  at  the  age  of  forty -three.  He  was 
a  special  student  in  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  1908,  and  a  year  later  became  head  of  a 
sanatorium  at  Towson,  Md.  In  1921  he  was  appointed 
an  instructor  in  clinical  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  he  filled  that  position  until  his  death.  He  was 
held  in  high  esteem  as  a  student  of  tuberculosis  and 
a  writer  and  speaker  on  the  subject;  during  the  "World 
War  he  served  the  American  Government  as  a  con- 
sultant in  lung  diseases,  and  he  made  a  survey  of 
the  government  tuberculosis  hospitals.  In  the  later 
years  of  the  War  he  was  medical  director  of  clinics 
for  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Italy. 

Stranahan,  Nevada  N.  American  lawyer  and  office- 
holder, died  at  Peterborough,  England,  July  6.  He  was 
born  in  Oswego  County,  New  York,  Feb.  27,  1861. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Falley  Seminary  and  at  the 
law  school  of  Columbia  University,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  soon  t  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar  in  1884.  He  was  active  in  the 
Republican  politics  of  New  York  State,  and  served 
four  years  in  the  State  Assembly  and  seven  years  in 
the  State  Senate.  After  holding  office  as  district  at- 
torney of  Oswego  County,  he  was  appointed  in  1901 
collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  for  a  four-year 
term.  He  was  reappointed  in  1905,  but  two  years  later 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  the  office. 

Strathclyde,  Alexander  Ure. 

Stratton,  Eliphalet  Platt.  American  marine  engineer, 
naval  architect  and  inventor,  died  at  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  March  22.  He  was  born  at  College  Point,  N.  Y., 
June  12,  3844.  After  studying  at  the  Walnut  Hill 
Academy,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Flushing  Institute, 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  he  became  connected  with  the  George 
Quintard  Iron  Works  of  New  York  and  the  New 
York  Mail  Steamship  Company.  He  was  also  chief 
engineer  for  the  New  York  and  West  India  Steamship 
Company,  and  an  inspector  of  steam  vessels  in  the 
port  of  'New  York.  For  a  time  he  was  chief  engineer 
and  chief  surveyor  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping and  a  member  of  its  board  of  governors.  Among 
his  inventions  was  the  Stratton  separator,  a  device  for 
use  in  handling  steam  and  hot  water.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  societies  of  naval  architects  and  engineers. 

Stratton,  Frederick  Eugene.  American  educator, 
died  at  New  York,  June  4.  He  was  born  at  Athol, 
Mass.,  July  5,  1847.  and  was  graduated  from  Wil- 
liams College  in  1871;  in  his  senior  year  he  was  a 
member  of  a  scientific  expedition  sent  by  the  college 
to  Central  America.  He  pursued  postgraduate  studies 
at  Harvard  University,  the  University  of  California, 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Until  1883  he  taught 
in  New  England  schools,  and  for  the  next  nine  years 
was  high  school  principal  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  From 
1892  to  1904  he  was  principal  of  an  academy  con- 
nected with  Carletoii  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  and 
then  taught  Greek  at  the  college.  He  went  to  Fargo 
College  as  professor  of  Greek  in  1906,  was  dean  of 
the  college,  1906-11.  and  college  librarian  until  his 
retirement  in  1923.  He  wrote:  The  Game  of  the  Greek 
Terb. 

Straus,  Simon  William.  American  financier,  died  at 
Chicago,  111.,  April  2.  He  was  born  at  Ligonier,  Ind.. 
Bee.  23,  1866,  and  after  receiving  a  public-school 
education  became  connected  with  his  father's  mortgage 
and  loan  business  in  1884.'  He  was  admitted  as  a 
partner  in  1888,  and  in  1898  became  president ^  of 
S.  W.  Straus  &  Company,  Incorporated.  At  the  tame 
of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Straus  Brothers 


financing  loans  on  buildings  and  industrial  plants. 

Rtritt,  Marie.  German  actress  and  suffrage  leader, 
died  September  18.  Born  at  Schassburs,  Feb.  18.  1855, 
the  daughter  of  Josef  Bacon,  she  was  educated  privately, 
and  on  Oct.  24,  1879,  married  Albert  Stritt.  After  be- 
coming a  successful  actress,  she  devoted  her  interests 
to  the  woman-suffrage  movement,  writing  on  the  STOD- 
iect  and  editing  the  Frauenfrcwe  from  1899  until  1921. 
She  was  also  president  of  a  suffrage  organization  from 
October,  1911,  until  October,  1919. 

Strong,    Benjamin. 

Stuart,  Leslie.  .  , 

Stuck,  Franz  von.  German  painter,  died  at  Mumcm, 
August  30.  He  was  born  at  Tettweiss,  Lower  Bavaria, 
1863,  and  while  he  attended  the  Mtmich  Academy,  be 
contributed  comic  'drawings  tcr  ySejw«w  Iww*fr,  as 
well  as  to  other  papers.  He  first  made  a  reputation  a* 
a  painter  with  *'The  Guardian  Angel  of  Paradise, 


being  known  as  a  romantical  with  leanings  to  brilliant 
coloring  and  decorative  composition.  For  a  number 
of  years  his  primitively  simplified  allegorical  studies 
were  in  vogue  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 
Among  the  best  known  of  his  paintings  are,  "Die 
Siinde,"  which  hangs  in  Palermo,  *'Medusa,"  in  the 
Venice  G-allery,  "Wilde  Jagd,"  in  the  Carnegie  Gallery, 
Pittsburgh,  "Der  Krieg,"  (War)  in  the  Munich  Gallery, 
and  "Die  Sphinx,"  in  the  Budapest  Gallery.  He  was 
also  a  sculptor  and  architect  of  talent. 
Suderraann,  Hermann. 

Summers,  Charles  Lee.  American  physician,  died  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  July  15.  He  was  sixty -four  years  old. 
Dr.  Summers  had  an  international  reputation  as  a 
pediatrician,  and  was  organizer  of  the  babies*  and 
children's  clinic  of  the  University  Hospital  at  Balti- 
more. For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Children's  Hospital  of  the  University  of 
Tienna,  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  its  kind. 
In  the  ten-year  period  from  the  time  of  his  organiza- 
tion of  the  children's  clinic  at  Baltimore  until  his 
death,  more  than  120,000  children  received  free  treat- 
ment there,  it  was  estimated. 
Svevo,  Italo. 

Sweeney,  Edward  C.  American  cable  manager,  died 
at  New  York,  January  10.  He  was  born  at  Liverpool 
England,  Apr.  13,  1857,  and  began  his  career  as  a 
telegrapher  with  the  Electric  &  International  Telegraph 
Company,  the  London  &  Northwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  British  Postoffice  and  the  Direct  United 
States  Cable  Company.  He  acted  as  operator  for  the 
last-named  company  in  England  and  at  Torbay,  N.  R. 
When  the  French  Cable  Company  was  established  in 
1879,  Mr.  Sweeney  was  the  first  telegrapher  selected, 
and  he  remained  with  the  company  until  he  retired 
as  manager.  When  he  died  he  was  vice  president  of 
the  United  States  &  Hayti  Cable  Company. 

Sweet,  Owen  Jay.  American  soldier,  brigadier  general 
IT.  S.  Army,  retired,  died  at  New  York,  January  4. 
He  was  born  at  Kent,  Conn.,  Sept.  4,  1845,  and  was 
barely  seventeen  when  he  was  commissioned  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  New 
York  Infantry,  on  Sept,  6,  1862,  and  went  into  service 
immediately  in  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War.  He 
fought  in  several  battles,  including  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg,  and  was  with  Sherman 
on  the  march  to  the  sea,  being  the  first  Union  officer 
to  enter  the  Confederate  fortifications  at  Savannah. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  major  for 
"gallant  and  meritorious  services."  He  entered  the 
regular  service  as  a  lieutenant,  and  was  advanced 
through  the  grades  until  he  was  retired  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  in  1909.  In  the  meantime  he 
served  against,  the  Indians  and  in  the  Philippines. 

Sweet,  Thaddeus  0,  American  manufacturer  and 
representative  in  Congress  of  the  Thirty-second  New 
York  District,  died  at  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.,  May  1, 
in  an  aviation  accident.  He  was  born  at  Phoenix,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  16.  1872.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools 
and  high  school  of  Phoenix.  At  eighteen  he  "became 
a  clerk  in  a  clothing  store,  and  for  two  years  "was 
a  traveling  salesman.  He  entered  business  with  his 
brother  in  1895  under  the  firm  name  of  Sweet  Bros. 
Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  and  was  president 
of  the  firm  until  his  death.  He  was  also  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Oswego  County  Trust 
Comrjany.  Mr.  Sweet  was  a  Republican  and  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly  from  1909 
to  1920;  he  was  speaker  from  1914  to  1&20.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1923,  1925,  and  1927. 

Swinburne,  William  Thomas.  Bear  admiral,  U.  S.  N., 
retired,  died  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  March  3.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  remaining  officers  of  the  navy  who 
had  seen  service  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  bom  at 
Newport.  It.  I.,  Aug.  24,  1847,  and  entered  the  navy 
Sept,  29,  1862.  After  graduating  from  the  U.  S, 
Naval  Academy  in  1866,  he  served  on  various  stations. 
He  reached  the  rank  of  commander  in  1896,  and 
commanded  the  Helena  in  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  dur- 
ing the  Spanish -American  War.  He  captured  the 
Spanish  steamer,  Miffuel  /omr,  and  participated  in 
the  engagements  of  Tunas  and  Mmmz&nilla.  In  1899 
he  Joined  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila, 
and  later  assisted  General  Lawton  in  his  campaign. 
Promoted  to  captain  in  1901,  he  commanded  the  Texan 
in  1902-04,  He  was  a  member  of  the  G-eneral  Board 
in  1904—06.  and  in  the  latter  year  was  made  a  rear 
admiral  Thereafter  he  was  commander-in-cliief  of 
the  Pacific  squadron  until  1909,  in  which  year,  after 
a  short  period  at  the  Naval  War  College,  lie  -was  re- 
tired. 

Tacci,  Giovanni  Cardinal.  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
died  at  Borne,  June  SO,  »t  the  age  of  sixty-four.  He 
•was  bom  at  MogUano,  Italy.  He  was  apostolic  delegate 
at  Constantinople  from  1904  to  1907,  when  he  became 
papal  nuncio  at  Belgium.  In  1916  he  became  major 
domo  of  the  Holy  See,  and  in  1918  prefect  of  the 
sacred  palaces.  On  June  16,  1921,  lie  was  elevated  to 
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the  cardinalate,  with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  JSicsea, 
and  was  made  secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  of  which  Congregation  the  Pope 
himself  is  prefect.  It  exercises  jurisdiction  over  all 
persons  and  things  pertaining  to  the  Oriental  Rite. 

Talbot,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Ethelbert. 

Talbot,   Howard. 

Tarns  J  Frederick.  American  naval  architect  and 
yachtsman,  died  at  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y ,  May  27,  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  was  educated  at  New  York.  He  was  noted  for  more 
than  a  generation  as  one  of  the  leading  designers  of 


those   of   the   Herreshoffs   for   supremacy   in   American 

Taylor,  Robert  Fenwick.  American  jurist,  former 
chief  iustice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  died  at 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  February  26.  He  was  born  in  the 
District  of  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  Mar.  19,  1849, 
and  was  educated  by  private  tutors  and  at  the  Mary- 
land Military  Institute.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1870,  and  began  practice  in  Florida.  He  was  _  a 
member  of  the  Florida  constitutional  convention  in 
1885,  and  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  1891;  he  was  elected 
to  the  same  office  in  1892  and  reflected  four  times 
for  six-year  terms.  He  served  three  times  as  chief 
justice,  and  was  retired  in  1925,  his  long  service 
being  praised  by  the  legislature,  which  voted  to  him 
full  pay  for  life. 

Taylor,   William   Sylvester. 

Tegner,    Esaias.    Swedish    educator    and    philologist, 
died  at  Lund,  November  28,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
Professor    Tegner,    who    was    a    grandson    of    Esaias 
Tegne*r,   the  poet,   was   dean   of   the   Swedish   Academy. 
He  wrote  many  textbooks  in  philology. 
Tennyson,  Hallam. 
Terry,  Dame  Ellen    (Alice). 
Tetuan,   Duke  of.  See  Vargas,   Juan  O'Donnell. 
Thompson,    Edward  Raymond. 

Thompson,  Henry  Yates.  Former  proprietor  of  the 
Pall  Matt  Gazette,  London,  and  collector  of  books  and 
illuminated  manuscripts,  died  July  8.  He  was  born  at 
Dingle  Cottage,  near  Liverpool,  England,  Dec.  15, 
1838.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  winning  honors  in  the  classics  at 
school  and  college,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1867,  He  did  not  practice  his  profession, 
however.  In  1868  he  was  secretary  to  Earl  Spencer, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  1878  he  married  the 
daughter  of  George  Smith,  founder  and  proprietor  of 
the  Pall  Kail  Gazette,  and  the  latter  turned  over  the 
paper  to  his  son-in-law,  who  conducted  it  until  its  sale 
to  W.  W.  Astor  in  1893.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Thompson 
devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  illuminated  manu- 
scrips  and  rare  books,  many  of  which  he  presented 
to  the  British  Museum  and  other  English  public  insti- 
tutions. The  sales  of  his  collections  in  1919-21  ranked 
among  the  greatest  of  their  kind  ever  held.  He  was 
made  an  Officer  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1907. 

"Thompson,   James  "Walter. 

Thompson,  Jefferson  de  Mont.  American  financier, 
philanthropist,  and  promoter  of  aviation,  died  at  New 
York,  January  28.  He  was  born  at  Huntsville,  Ala., 
May  15,  1864.  After  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  1884,  he  entered  business  in  New  York. 
He  became  interested  in  aviation  before  the  World 
War,  and  visited  Europe  to  study  its  possibilities,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  airplane  in 
police  work.  He  was  chairman  of  the  New  Yotk  State 
Aviation  Commission.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Delaware  River  Water  Resource  Commission  established 
by  the  State  of  New  York  to  cooperate  with  similar 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  bodies  in  the  devising 
of  ways  and  means  of  apportioning  and  using  the 
water  of  the  river  by  the  three  States. 

Thompson,  William  Howard.  American  officeholder, 
former  U.  S.  Senator  from  Kansas,  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  February  9.  He  was  born  at  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  Oct.  14,  1871,  and  removed  to  Kansas  with  his 
parents  when  he  was  nine.  After  graduating  from  the 
Seneca,  Kan..  Normal  School  in  1886  he  studied  law 
under  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Kansas  bar 
in  1894.  A  Democrat  in  politics,  he  served  as  clerk 
of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Appeals  from  1897  to  1901, 
was  judge  of  the  Thirty-second  District  of  Kansas  in 
1906-13,  and  elected  United  States  Senator  for  the 
erm  of  1913-19.  He  was  a  delegate-at-large  from 
Kansas  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1916 
md  a  member  of  the  platform  committee.  After  he  re- 
iirned  from  the  Senate  he  practiced  law  at  Kansas 
Jity,  Kan.,  and  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  to  which  State  he 
emoved  in  1923.  Four  years  afterward  he  went  to 
Vashington,  D.  G.,  to  live. 
Thornton-Duesbery,  The  Bt.  Rev.  Charles  Leonard. 


English  churchman,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  died 
March  11.  He  was  born  at  Glen  Helen,  Isle  of  Man, 
Feb.  3,  1867,  and  became  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  1890  after  studying  at  Shattallan  Hall, 
Isle  of  Man,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  be- 
came a  priest  in  1891,  and  held  various  charges  in 
small  English  cities  and  in  London  before  becoming 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  1925.  His  see  is  the 
smallest  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  incumbent 
has  the  right  to  a  seat  but  not  to  a  vote  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Bishop  Thornton-Duesbery  was  an  evangeli- 
cal of  a  liberal  type. 

Thornycroft,  Sir  John  Isaac. 
Thurber,  Howard  Ford.  American  engineer  and 
telephone  company  official,  died  at  New  York,  April  21. 
He  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  6,  1869,  and 
studied  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn  and 
Cornell  University,  obtaining  the  degree  of  M.  E.  in 
1890.  In  the  same  year  he  became  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  telephone  (then  in  its  early  years) 
as  engineer  assistant,  Metropolitan  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Company,  New  York.  He  remained  -with  that 
company  and  its  successors  until  shortly  before  his 
death.  He  became  president  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company  in  1919  and  chairman  of  the  board 
in  1924,  retiring  in  1927  because  of  ill  health. 
Tierney,  Father  Richard  Henry. 

Titterington,  Morris  M.  American  inventor,  died  at 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  July  11,  in  an  airplane  accident.  Mr. 
Titterington  was  an  inventor  and  a  manufacturer  of 
instruments  for  the  use  of  fliers,  especially  of  the 
earth  inductor  compass,  which  he  invented.  He  learned 
to  fly  in  1914,  joined  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company, 
and  was  sent  to  France  and  England  to  study  aviation 
instruments.  During  the  World  War  he  worked  with 
the  Sperrys  in  the  development  of  an  aerial  torpedo. 
In  1921,  with  Charles  Colvin  and  the  late  Brice  Golds- 
borough,  he  formed  the  Pioneer  Instrument  Company, 
of  which  he  was  vice  president. 

Tolman,  Albert  Harris.  American  educator  and 
Shakespearean  authority,  died  at  Chicago,  December 
25.  He  was  born  at  Lanesboro,  Mass.,  June  17,  1856, 
and  after  graduating  from  Williams  College  in  1877, 
served  as  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.,  1879—82,  before  continuing  his  studies  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1882-84.  He  was  professor  of 
English  at  Ripon  College,  Wis.,  1884-93,  and  ^  there 
joined  the  first  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
being  assistant  professor  of  English  literature,  1893- 
1907,  associate  professor,  1907-14,  and  professor  from 
1914  until  he  was  made  professor  emeritus  in  1925.  He 
also  served  as  assistant  examiner  and  dean  in  the  col- 
leges. 1895-1900.  Williams  College  conferred  on  him 
the  L.H.D.  degree  in  1916.  Dr.  Tolrnan  edited  Julius 
Ccemr,  and  an  Introduction  to  Shakespeare  (1901), 
and  wrote:  The  Views  about  Hamlet,  and  Other  Es- 
says (1904)  j  Questions  on  Shakespeare,  2  vols.  (1910)  ; 
Questions  on  STialcesiafare,  Select  Came.dirft,  7  pamph- 
lets (1912);  and  Falstaff  and  other  Shakespearean 
Tomes  (1925), 

Toole,    Wade.    Canadian    professor    of    animal    hus- 
bandry and  head  of  that  department  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  Ontario,  died  at  Gruelph,  Ont.T  January 
11.    He    was    one    of    the    leading    authorities    in    the 
Dominion    of   Canada   on  livestock,   and   was  head   of 
his  department  at  the  college  for  ten  years. 
Torrey,  Reuben  Archer. 
Towne,   Charles'  Arnette. 
Tracy,  James  Madison. 
Tracy,    Louis. 

Trematon,  Viscount.  Son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of 
Athlone,  Governor  General  of  South  Africa,  died  at 
Lyons,  France,  April  15,  as  the  result  of  an  automo- 
bile accident  on  April  1.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Queen 
Mary  of  England,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Athlone.  He 
was  born  at  Clarexnont,  Usher,  England,  Aug.  24, 
1907,  and  was  christened  Rupert  Alexander  George 
Augustus.  The  family  name  was  originally  Teck,  but 
this  was  abandoned  during  the  World  War,  with  other 
German  names,  ranks,  and  titles,  when  the  former 
Duke  of  Teck  became  the  Marquis  of  Cambridge  and 
his  younger  brother  was  created  Earl  of  Athlone  and 
Viscount  Trematon.  The  latter  title  was  borne  by  the 
son  of  the  earl,  according  to  custom,  as  a  "courtesy" 
title.  The  mother  of  the  late  viscount  was  Princess 
Alice  of  Albany,  a  member  of  the  British  royal  family. 
The  Viscount  was  educated  at  Eton,  and,  from  1925,  at 
Cambridge. 

Trepov,    Prince   Alexander   Feodorovitch. 
Trevelyan,   Sir  George   Otto. 
Triekett,    William. 

Tschudi,  Georg  J.  Friedrieh  von.  President  of 
the  German  Air  Council,  died  at  Berlin,  October  7, 
He  was  born  at  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  29,  1862,  and  he 
entered  the  German  military  service  in  1881,  He  was 
influential  in  the  development  of  aeronautics,  and  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  balloon  division  of  the 
army  in  1895,  accompanying  the  German  balloon  ex- 
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hibition  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904.  On  his 
return  from  the  United  States,  he  organized  the  wire- 
less telegraph  division  in  the  army's  signal  service. 
He  served  during  the  World  "War  as  commander  of  the 
G-erman  air  "base  at  Antwerp.  After  the  war  he  con- 
tinued to  work  in  the  aviation  department,  and  in 
1928  he  managed  the  arrangements  for  an  airplane 
exhibition  in  Berlin.  Besides  heading  the  air  council, 
Major  Tschudi  was  vice  president  of  the  Aero  Club. 

Twitchell,  Herbert  Kenaston.  American  banker,  died 
at  Brooklyn,  Jiily  11.  He  was  born  at  "Weybridge,  Vt., 
Nov.  26,  1865.  He  studied  at  Beeman  Academy, 
New  Haven,  Vt.,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  entered  the 
insurance  business.  His  first  banking  position  was  with 
the  Charter  Oak  National  Bank  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
1887,  and  in  1889  he  became  assistant  teller  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  New  York.  He  remained  with 
that  bank  until  1907,  when  he  was  made  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank.  He  rose  to  the 
vice  presidency  of  the  latter  institution  in  1911  and  to 
the  presidency  in  1917.  In  1920  he  became  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  in  1923  he  assumed  the  presidency 
of  the  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  holding  that  office 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  director  or  official  in  many 
financial  and  commercial  organizations,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority.  Mr.  Twitchell  was  active  in  philan- 
thropical,  educational,  and  Presbyterian  Church  affairs. 
Middlebury  College  bestowed  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on 
him  in  1926. 

Urach,  Duke  of  (Count  William  of  Wiirttemberg). 
Head  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  formerly  reigning  house 
of  Wiirttemberg,  died  at  Rapallo,  Italy,  March  26. 
He  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Germany,  Sept.  27,  1897. 
He  was  descended  through  his  mother  from  the  royal 
house  of  Monaco,  and  he  married  Princess  Wiltrude  of 
Bavaria  in  1924.  He  served  in  the  World  War  in  the 
German  artillery. 

Vail,  Harry  E.  American  rowing  coach,  died  .  at 
Gagetown,  N.  B.,  Canada,  October  8,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  After  several  years  as  a  successful  sculler, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  coaching  club  crews,  and 
was  with  the  Neptune  Rowing  Club,  St.  John,  N.  B., 
the  West  Pennsylvania  and  the  Vesper  Boat  clubs  of 
Philadelphia,  before  going  to  the  Ariel  Boat  Club, 
Baltimore,  where  he  remained  for  eighteen  years.  He 
accepted  a  position  as  associate  coach  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1900,  and  in  1909  he  was  made  head  coach 
at  Georgetown  University.  He  was  appointed  coach  of 
the  Wisconsin  University  crew,  1911,  where  he  worked 
\mtil  his  death. 

Valencia,  Ramon  Gonales.  Former  president  of 
Colombia,  died  October  4.  He  resigned  his  position  as 
vice  president  of  the  Republic  in  March,  1905.  Dur- 
ing the  revolt  centering  at  Barranquilla,  1909t  when 
President  General  Rafael  Reyes  left  the  country,  Dr. 
Valencia  was  proclaimed  President  and  established  at 
the  capital,  Bogota,  Word  of  Reyes'  formal  resignation 
came,  Aug.  3,  1909,  and  Restrepo  was  then  elected, 
President. 

Vargas  O'Donnell,  Juan,  Duke  of  Tetuan.  Spanish 
Minister  of  War,  died  October  12.  He  was  born  in 
1864,  the  third  Duke  of  Tetuan.  His  Irish  "ancestors 
had  moved  to  Spain  during  King  James  II's  reign,  and 
Queen  Isabella  II  had  granted  his  grandfather  a 
dnkedom  in  1859.  The  Duke,  who  had  been  Governor 
of  Madrid,  acted  as  War  Minister  during  Primo  de 
Rivera's  directorate,  from  1923  until  Dec.  3,  1925, 
and  he  served  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  un- 
der the  de  Rivera  civil  government,  until  his  death. 

Varrentrapp,  Rear  Admiral.  German  naval  officer, 
died  at  his  birthplace,  Frankfort-on-Main,  December  24. 
Admiral  Varrentrapp  commanded  the  Schteaun,  of  the 
Second  Battleship  Squadron,  during  the  battle  of  Jut- 
land, May  31,  1916.  He  retired  from  his  command  of 
the  Wilhelmshafen  naval*  station  after  the  revolution 
of  November,  1918. 

Vegas,  Herera.  Argentine  banker  and  politician,  died 
November  17.  He  was  president  of  the  Banco  Hipote- 
eario,  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  he  served  as  minister  of 
finance,  by  appointment  of  President  Dr.  Marcelo  T. 
de  Alyear,  1922-23. 

Velie,  Willard  Lamb.  American  manufacturer,  died 
at  his  birthplace,  Moline,  IH.T  October  24.  Born  May 
10,  1866,  he  attended  Phily's  Academy,  Andover,  and! 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1-888.  He  first  worked  in 
his  grandfather's  firm,  Deere  &  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  machinery,  later  becoming 
director.  He  soon  added  to  the  already  extensive  Deere 
interests  by  organizing  the  Velie  Carriage  Company. 
He  formed  the  Velie  Motor  Corporation  a  few  years 
later,  and  also  founded  the  Velie  Monocoapje  Aircraft 
Corporation,  being1  president  of  both  organisations  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Venne,  Lottie,  English  actress*  *  died  at  Londonf 
Jnly  16.  She  was  bora  May  2S,  1852.  She  made  fcef 
debut  at  London  in  1867  in  4'I>r«ato  of  Yvn&tf,1  and 
thereafter,,  until  her  last  stage  appearance  in  1924  as 


the  Duchess  of  Penny  in  a  revival  of  The  Claimant, 
she  acted  in  more  than  two  hundred  plays,  many  of 
which  were  successes.  Among  her  recent  roles  were 
those  of  Mrs.  Gilwattle  in  The  Man  From  BlanTcUy's 
(1917);  the  ex-Queen  of  the  Paradise  Islands  in 
Press  the  Button  (1918)  ;  Mrs.  Shuttleworth  in  Some 
and  Beauty  (1919);  Mary  Knowle  in  The  Romantic 
Age  (1920),  and  Lady  Catherine  Champion-Cheney  in 
The  Circle  (1921). 

Villard,  Mrs.  Fanny  Garrison. 

Wagner,  Frank  Caspar.  American  engineer  and  col- 
lege president,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
near  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  November  21.  He  was  born 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Oct.  5,  1864,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1884,  receiving 
the  B.S.  degree  the  following  year.  He  did  engineer- 
ing work  for  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company, 
1886-89,  and  after  being  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1890,  he  taught  at  that  institution  until  1896. 
He  then  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute,  serving  as  associate  professor  of  steam  en- 
gineering, 1896-1904,  professor  of  steam  and  electrical 
engineering  1904-20,  professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing 1920-23,  and  president  of  the  Institute  from 
1923  until  his  death.  He  had  also  been  administra- 
tive engineer  of  Indiana  for  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration,  in  1918.  The  Rose  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute conferred  the  D.Sc.  degree  on  Dr.  Wagner  in 
1924,  and  the  University  of  Michigan  made  him  a 
Doctor  of  Engineering  in  1927.  Besides  contributing 
to  scientific  journals,  he  wrote  Notes  on  Applied  Elec- 
tricity (1903). 

Wahl,  Maj.  Gen.  Lutz. 

Walker,    Thomas   Barlow. 

Wallsi,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Frederic.  English  churchman, 
former  bishop  (Anglican)  of  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  died 
at  Bournemouth,  England,  June  24.  He  was  born  at 
Hastings,  England,  in  1853.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  School  and  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, and  distinguished  himself  in  the  classics  and 
theology,  winning  a  fellowship  at  the  university.  He 
was  dean  of  Caius  College,  1878-91,  and  divinity 
lecturer,  1878-94;  select  preacher  to  the  university  in 
1897,  1903,  and  1908,  and  held  other  offices  of  dis- 
tinction at  Cambridge.  In  1895  he  became  bishop  of 
Wellington,  N.  Z.,  and  remained  there  until  1911, 
In  that  year  he  returned  to  England  to  become  arch- 
deacon of  Wilts,  and  in  1916-19  was  archdeacon  of 
Sherburne.  From  1913  he  was  canon  of  Salisbury. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  intellectual  power  and  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Established  Church  in  England. 

Walsh,  Thomas.  American  poet  and  critic,  died  at 
his  birthplace,  Brooklyn,  October  29.  Bora  Oct.  14, 
1875T  he  attended  Georgetown  University,  1889-92, 
and  he  continued  post-graduate  work  at  Columbia, 
1892-95.  He  wrote  articles,  poems,  and  criticisms  for 
English  and  American  magazines,  and  was  a  contributor 
or  editor  of  various  reference  works.  The  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  awarded  him  its  honorary  medal 
for  a  memorial  ode  on  the  Battle  of  Antietam.  and  from 
Spain  he  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  Isabel  the 
Catholic.  Being  an  authority  on  the  literature  of  Spain 
and  South  America,  he  also  received  various  official 
recognitions  from  both,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Seville,  Georgetown  University  gave 
him  the  Litt.D.  degree,  and  Notre  Dame  honored  him 
with  the  LL.D.  degree  in  1917.  He  was  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  Commonweal,  but  he  was  best  known  through 
the  poetry  which  he  wrote  and  the  collections  he  edited. 
These  works  included:  The  Prison  Ships  <1909):  The 
Pilgnm,  Kings  (1915);  Eleven  Poem*  of  Ew&en  Darfo 
(1916);  Gardens  Omrsm«  and  Other  Poems  (1917); 
Hispanic  Anthology  (1919);  Don  Folguet  (1920);  and 
Th&  Catholic  Anthology  (1927). 

Wanamaker,    Lewis   Rodman. 

Ward,  Colonel  Sir  Edward  (Willis  Duncan).  Supply 
officer  in  the  British  Army,  died  at  Paris,  September 
11.  He  was  bora  at  Oban,  Scotland,  Dec.  17,  1858, 
and  after  attending  private  schools,  entered  the  British 
army  in  1874.  Becoming  major  in  the  Anasy  Service 
Corps  the  following  year,  he  served  with  the  Sudan 
Expedition  in  1885.  After  staff  service  in  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  lie  was  sent  out  with  the  Ashanti  Ex- 
pedition, 1895-96.  Colonel  Ward  wa?  ia  charge  of  the 
food,  sapifly  for  Ladysmith  during;  the  sief e  from  HOT. 
2t  18$9  to  Feb.  28,  1900,  and  was  Kreetor  of  Sup- 
plies of  the  South  African  Field  Iforee.  Betunoing:  frtra 
the  war,  Colonel  Ward  wafs  ap|Miinted  wsiitamt  quarter- 
master general,  at  Leadom,  in  February,  1001*  and 
the  following  April  be  was  made  Permanent  Under- 
secretary of  $«e  in  fee  "War  0«ce,  holding  tfcft* 
position  uptH  January,  1914.  He  did  nmeh  to  perfect 
the  organiasatiaia  of  the  army,  contributing  to  the 
success  of  Haldane's  reforms,  and  instituting  the 
Officers'  Twining 'Corps.  At  the  beginning  of  the  World 
Wai:  when  jt  w»«  necessary  to  reinforce  the  Metropoli- 
tan Jpo&se*  the  Home  Office  appointed  Colonel  Ward 
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chief  staff  officer  to  reorganize  and  manage  the  special 
constabulary  and  its  Reserve,  a  service  in  -which  he 
continued  until  his  resignation  in  1924.  Colonel  Ward 
was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  in 
1900,  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal  Victorian 
Order  in  1907,  a  Baronet  in  1914,  and  a  Knight  of 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  British  Empire  in  1919.  He 
was  also  an  officer  in  the  French  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  Grace  in  the  Order  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  in  1920. 

"Ward,  Willard  Parker.  American  mining  engineer, 
died  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  January  17.  He  was  born  at 
New  York,  Oct.  12,  1845,  and  was  graduated  (from 
Columbia  College  in  1865;  he  studied  at  the  mining 
schools  at  Clausthal  and  Berlin,  Germany,  1865-69, 
He  was  engaged  in  the  profession  of  mining  engineer- 
ing from  1869,  especially  in  the  mining  of  gold  and 
silver  from  the  Western  States  of  the  United  States  after 
1883.  Mr.  Ward  was  the  first  maker  of  ferromanganese 
in  the  United  States,  in  1874. 

Warren,  Willard  Clinton.  American  publisher,  died 
at  New  York,  March.  8.  He  was  born  at  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  Jan.  9,  1866,  and  received  a  public-school  edu- 
cation. He  began  his  publishing  business  by  establish- 
ing the  Commercial  Record,  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  1884.  From  this  beginning  he  expanded  his  in- 
terests until  he  became  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
magazine  groups  in  the  United  States,  with,  publica- 
tion at  New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
New  Haven,  Conn.  His  magazines  included  The 
Bankers  Magazine,  The  House  Furnishing  Review, 
Banker  and  Tradesman,  Banking  Law  Journal,  Com- 
mercial Record,  American  Shoemaking,  Fibre  and 
Fabric,  Record  and  Guide,  The  Business  Law  Journal, 
Granite,  Marble  and  Bronze,  and  The  New  England 
Grocer. 

Warwick,  Earl  of. 

Washburn,  Charles  Grenfill.  American  lawyer  and 
public  official,  died  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  May  25.  He  was 
born  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1857.  He  was 
graduated  from  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1875, 
and  from  Harvard  in  1880,  and  was  a  classmate  at 
Harvard  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  entered  the  wire 
,  business  on  leaving  college  and  became  a  successful 
manufacturer,  in  the  meantime  studying  law  and 
being  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1887.  He 
was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1897  and  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1899,  and  in  1902  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  revise  the  corporation  laws  of  the  State. 
In  1906  he  was  elected  to  the  national  House  of 
Representatives  to  serve  out  an  unexpired  term,  and 
was  reflected  in  1907  and  1909.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston.  He  wrote 
a  biography  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Washinger,   William  Henry. 

Weiller,  Jean-Lazare.  French  senator  and  financier 
of  scientific  projects,  died  August  12.  Born  in  France 
in  1859,  he  attended  the  Lycee  St.  Louis,  and  went  to 
Oxford  University,  later  entering  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  the  United  States. 
He  established  the  first  telephone  service  in  France, 
and  was  said  to  have  invented  taximeters.  It  was  he 
who  offered  the  Wright  Brothers  the  opportunity  of 
going  to  France  in  1908,  to  demonstrate  their  biplanes, 
and  he  secured  for  France  the  Wright  patents,  and 
donated  a  plane  to  the  French  War  Office.  M.  Weiller 
was  serving  as  a  senator  from  the  Lower  Rhine  at 
the  time  of  Ms  death. 

Weiss,   Andre". 

Welch,  Samuel  Wallace.  American  physician  and 
sanitarian  died  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  August  22.  He 
was  born  at  Alpine,  Ala.  Feb.  14,  1861,  and,  after 
being  graduated  from  Howard  College,  Marion,  Ala., 
and  continuing  Ms  studies  at  Tulane  University,  he 
decided  to  take  up  medicine,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Baltimore, 
in  1893,  later  doing  post-graduate  work  at  Johns 
Hopkins  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons at  Columbia  University,  He  returned  to  Alpine 
in  1893  to  practice,  and  four  years  later  he  was 
efected  to  the  county  board  of  health.  In  1903  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  State  committee  of  public  health, 
and  of  the  State  board  of  medical  examiners,  subse- 
quently becoming  chairman  of  the  latter  organization. 
He  became  State  health  officer  in  1917,  holding  that 
position  until  his  death.  In  1919  he  prepared  and  had 
put  through  the  legislature,  a  bill  amending  the  medi- 
cal laws  of  Alabama.  From  1922  he  was  chairman  of 
the  public  health  division  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  of  the  Southern  Medical  Association, 
becoming  councilor  of  the  Southern  body  in  1925. 
He  was,  at  one  time,  president  of  the  Alabama  State 
Medical  Association  and  from  1927-28  he  presided 
over  the  Association  of  Health  Authorities  of  North 
America.  He  also  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  inter- 
national tuberculosis  ^conference  at  St.  Louis  in  1905, 
and  at  an  international  convention  on  demography 


and  hygiene  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1912.  From 
1895-1915,  Dr.  Welch  acted  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Howard  College  and  in  1928  he  received  the 
LL.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Westenhaver,    David   C. 

Weyman,    Stanley  John. 

Wharton,    Anne    Hollingsworth. 

Wharton,  Henry  M.  American  Baptist  clergyman, 
editor,  and  author,  died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  23. 
He  served  for  a  time  in  the  Confederate  Army  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  studied  law  and  practiced  for  five 
years  before  entering  the  Baptist  ministry,  for 
which  he  prepared  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  was  pastor  of  churches  at  Luray, 
Ya.,  and  Baltimore.  He  was  chaplain  general  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  for  many  years  until 
1927.  He  was  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Baptist  and  wrote  several  books,  his  latest  being 
Messages  of  Mercy,  published  in  1927. 

Whelan,  Charles  Elbert.  American  lawyer,  author, 
and  politician,  died  at  Madison,  Wis.t  November  30. 
Born  at  Mazomanie,  Wis.,  Aug.  26,  1862,  he  worked 
on  several  newspapers  before  moving  to  Madison,  and 
becoming  city  editor  of  The  Madison  Journal.  He  at- 
tended  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  the  same  time, 
receiving  the  L.L.D.  degree  in  1894.  After  being  as- 
sistant attorney-general  of  Wisconsin,  1896—97,  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  on  the  Republican  ticket  in 
1898,  serving  for  one  term.  He  was  made  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  League  of  Municipalities  in  the  same 
year.  From  1899—1900  he  was  grand  master  of  the 
Masons  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Whelan  became  supreme  na- 
tional lecturer  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  in 
1898,  holding  that  position  until  1926,  when  he  was 
made  editor  and  publisher  of  the  organization's  mag- 
azine. He  wrote  several  books,  including:  He  That 
Seeketh  Findeth  (1918)  ;  Essential  Truth  in  Religion 
(1922);  a  play  called  The  White  Minstrels  (1922); 
The  State— The  Child — The  Part-Time  School  (1924)  ; 
Poems  (1926),  and  Inspirations  (1927). 

Whipple,  Charles  A.  American  mural  painter,  died 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  2,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Whipple  was  engaged  in  retouch- 
ing the  famous  Brumidi  paintings  and  others  in  the 
United  States  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  he  was 
a  familiar  figure  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
building.  He  was  known  as  the  painter  of  a  panel, 
"The  Spirit  of  1917,"  _  in  the  Capitol,  and  he  also 
painted  several  figures  in  the  historical  frieze  around 
the  rotunda.  Mr.  Whipple  was  commissioned  annually 
by  Congress  to  work  on  the  Capitol  paintings. 

Whiteing,   Richard. 

Whitman,   William. 

Wien,  Wilhemi, 

Wilber,  David  Forrest.  Former  American  consul,  died 
at  Upper  Dam,  Me.,  August  14.  He  was  born  at  Mil- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7,  1859,  and  was  graduated  from 
{Jazenovia  (N.  Y.)  Seminary  in  1879.  Moving  to 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  he  engaged  in  farming  and  stock 
breeding.  In  1894  he  became  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  cattle  tuberculosis  committee,  and  he  was 
later  elected  president  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  and  of  the  American  Cheviot  Sheep 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1895 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Twenty-first  New 
York  District,  and  was  reelected  to  the  succeeding 
Congress  in  1897.  He  entered  the  consular  service  in 
1903,  being  stationed  at  Barbados,  and  two  years  later 
he  became  consul  general  at  Singapore.  He  afterward 
was  given  successive  assignments  as  consul  in  Halifax 
(1907-09),  Kobe,  Japan,  (1909-10)  t  Vancouver,  B. 
C.,  (1910-13)  and  Zurich  (1913-14).  He  served  at 
Genoa,  Italy,  1915-21,  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
counsul  general  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  In  1922 
he  was  given  a  similar  post  mt  Wellington.  After  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wilber  was  a  Reptib- 
lican  presidential  elector  from  New  York  in  1924. 

Wilbur,    Cressy   Livingston. 

Wilcox,   Delos  Franklin. 

Wilder,  Harris  Hawthorne. 

Wille,  Bruno.  German  author,  died  September  14. 
Born  Feb.  6,  1860,  he  became  one  of  the  most  talented 
literary  representatives  of  the  naturalistic  cult.  His 
poetry  and  fiction  occupy  a  place  in  modern  German 
literature  similar  to  that  of  the  scientific  writings  of 
Wilhelm  Bolsche.  Dr.  Wille  was  at  the  head  of  the 
"Allgemeinde"  of  Berlin,  and  he  aided  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Frew  Volksbiihne,  which  proved  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  the  current  German  drama. 

Williams,   Frederick  Wells. 

Williams,   Henry  G. 

Williams,  Samuel.  American  editor,  died  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  February  14.  He  was  born  at  ChilHeothe, 
Ohio,  Dec.  2,  1827,  and  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  in  1848.  It  was  said  that  Dr. 
Williams,  who  had  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  American  graduate, 
the  oldest  alumnus  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and 


the  oldest  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  was  editor 
for  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  of  Cincinnati,  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  he  accumulated  a  library  of  books 
on  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  that 
was  said  to  be  unequalled  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Williams  bequeathed  this  collection  to  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University. 

Williams,  Talcott. 

Willis,  Frank  Bartlette. 

Wills,    Sir   George  Alfred. 

Wilson,    Bishop    Luther   Barton. 

Winant,  Forrest.  American  actor,  died  at  Alameda, 
Calif.,  February  1.  He  was  born  at  New  York,  Feb. 
21,  1888.  He  was  educated  at  Stevens  Institute.  His 
success  in  school  plays  brought  him  to  the  professional 
stage,  and  he  made  his  first  professional  ap- 
pearance at  New  York  in  1907.  He  appeared  fre- 
quently in  stock  companies  and  toured  the  United 
States  in  The  Three  of  Us.  After  appearing  in  several 
other  plays,  he  made  his  greatest  success  as  a  co-star 
with  Fay  Bainter  in  East  Is  West.  He  took  charge  of 
a  stock  company  house  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  re- 
linquishing it,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  about  a  year 
before  his  death. 

Wingate,   George  Wood. 

Winslow,   Col.  Eben  Eveleth. 

Wise,    Thomas   Alfred. 

Woelfkin,   Cornelius. 

Wood,  James  J. 

Works,    John   Downey. 

Wrangel,    General   Peter   Nicholaievitch. 

Wright,  Arthur  Silas.  American  educator,  died 
December  2.  Born  at  Deeatur,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  7,  1858,  he 
was  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1882,  receiving 
the  A.M.  degree  from  that  institution  in  1886,  after 
having  attended  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
1884-85.  He  then  studied  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig, 1885-87.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
became  junior  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Union 
College,  1887-92,  and  in  1893  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages  at  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  retiring  from  that  position  in  1924.  Union 
conferred  on  him  the  L.H.D.  degree  in  1921. 

Wright,  James  Homer.  American  pathologist,  -died 
at  Boston,  January  3.  He  was  born  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Apr.  8,  1869.  He  was  graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1890  and  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  1892.  He  was  the 
Thomas  A.  Scott  fellow  in  hygiene  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1892-93.  From  1893  to  1896  he  was  assistant  in 
pathology  at  Harvard,  from  1896  to  1907,  instructor, 
and  from  1897  until  his  death,  assistant  professor.  He 
was  also  director  of  the  pathological  laboratory  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Boston,  from  1896  on. 
Harvard  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
S.D.  in  1905  and  the  University  of  Missouri  that  of 
Sc.D.  in  1907.  With  Dr.  F.  B.  Mallory,  he  was  the 
author  of  Pathological  Technique,  which  was  published 
in  1897  and  which  went  into  eight  editions. 

Wrong,  Edward  Murray. 

Wylie,  Elinor. 

Wynn-Carring!on,  Charles  Robert.  See  Lincolnshire, 
First  Marquis  of. 

Yeelilel,  Meier.  Polish  Jewish  scholar  and  ascetic, 
died  in  Poland,  March  12.  He  was  born  at  Skier- 
niewiee,  Poland.  Early  in  life  he  established  an  in- 
dependent school  of  'Chasidim  ("the  pious"  or  "saint?" ), 
whose  ascetic  principles  he  personified  in  a  very  high 
degree.  He  and  his  followers  held  that  life  on  earth  is 
not  to  be  enjoyed,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  he 
fasted  six  days  every  week,  eating  only  on  Saturday, 
when  fasting  is  forbidden  by  Jewish  law.  He  also  went 
to  bed  fully  clad  in  order  not  to  enjoy  his  rest.  As  the 
"Ostrovitzer  Rabbi,"  head  of  the  Jewish  community 
at  Ostrowiec,  Poland,  his  reputation  was  widespread 
in  Poland  and  adjoining  countries,  and  he  had  many 
followers.  He  was  a  recognized  authority  on  Jewish 
law  and  customs,  and  wrote  many  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  forbade  their  publication  in  his  lifetime. 

York,  Edward  Palmer. 

Young,  Rev.  John  B. 

Young,   William  Alexander. 

Yuan-hung,  Li.  See  Li  Yuan-hung. 

Yule,  Sir  David,  Bart.  Anglo-Indian  merchant,  died 
at  St.  Albans,  England,  July  3.  He  was  born  Aug.  4, 
1858,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  and  at  an  early  age  went 
to  India  to  engage  in  business.  He  rose  steadily  in 
wealth  and  influence  for  more  than  fifty  years  at  Cal- 
cutta and  eventually  controlled  80  separate  companies, 
most  of  which  he  had  "built  up  himself.  The  principal 
firm  was  Andrew  Yule  &  Oomjwny,  Ltd.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Midland  Bank  (England),  the  Mer- 
cantile Bank  of  India, '  Tickers,  Ltd.,  and  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance.  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  British  E»pire»  and  he  _  gave 
away  large  sums  of  money  to  charities  and  public  en- 
terprises. He  was  knighted  in  1912  and  elevated  to  a 
baronetcy  in  19>22,  '  * 


Zaldumbide,  Carlos  Freile.  Former  President  of  Ecua- 
dor, died  at  Paris,  August  22.  Being  president  of 
the  Senate  when  President  Emilio  Estrada  died  in 
1911,  he  became  acting  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  he  reassumed  the  office  for  a  short  time  after 
President  Flavio  Alfaro  was  assassinated  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Ziwet,    Alexander. 


SEMBILAN,  na'gre  sem'belan'.  A 
federation  of  nine  divisions,  constituting  a  state 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  See  FEDERATED 
MALAY  STATES. 

HEJD,  SFLTAXATE  OF.  See  ARABIA. 

NEOU  TUBES.  See  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

MOTHERLANDS,  THE,  or  HOLLAND.  A  con- 
stitutional monarchy  of  Europe,  bordering  on  the 
North  Sea,  which  bounds  it  on  the  west  and 
south;  bounded  on  the  east  by  Germany  and  on 
the  south  by  Belgium.  Capital*  The  Hague. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  On  Jan.  1,  1927,  the 
total  area  was  12,593  square  miles,  exclusive  of 
water;  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1920,  6,865,314;  according  to  the  communal  lists 
for  Dec.  31,  1926,  7,526,606,  density  per  square 
mile  in  1926,  597.7.  According  to  the  figures  for 
1926,  46.36  per  cent  of  the  population,  or  3,489,- 
190,  were  inhabitants  of  towns  of  20,000  or  more, 
the  remainder  being  clasiiied  as  rural.  In  1926 
the  movement  of  population  was:  Births,  177,- 
459;  deaths,  73,357;  marriages,  55,299.  The  emi- 
gration, mostly  to  Xorth  America,  was  3156 
in  1926.  The  largest  cities  with  their  popula- 
tions, Dec.  31,  1926  were:  Amsterdam,  726,527; 
Rotterdam,  562,991;  The  Hague,  408,634;  and 
Utrecht,  151,055. 

EDUCATION,  Elementary  education  Is  free  and 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13, 
the  cost  being  shared  by  the  state  and  the  com- 
munes. Public  elementary  schools  in  1924^25, 
3751,  with  "16,330  teachers  and  500,768  pupils; 
private  elementary  schools  numbered  3601,  with 
18,126  teachers  and  577,184  pupils;  public  in- 
fant schools,  ,229,  with  1001  teachers  and  35,808 
pupils;  private  infant  schools,  1277,  with  2887 
teachers  and  114,104  pupils.  For  higher  educa- 
tion there  are  the  four  public  universities  at 
Leyden,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  and  Groningeu. 
with  totals  of  389  members  in  the  faculties  and 
6491  students.  Besides,  there  are  a  technical 
university,  a  private  imiversity,  navigation 
schools,  commercial  schools,  schools  for  working 
people,  etc. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  Agriculture  and  animal  hus- 
bandry in  the  Netherlands  are  highly  intensive. 
There  were  2,289,000  acres  of  arable  land  in 
1926,  or  about  27  per  cent  of  the  total  area;  3,- 
129,000  acres  of  permanent  meadow,  and  583,- 
000  acres  of  woods  and  forests.  Most  of  the  crops 
in  1927  were  adversely  affected  by  continuous 
wet  weather  during  the  summer.  The  area  and 
production  of  the  principal  crops  in  1927  were 
as  follows:  Wheat,  150,000  acres,  5,096,000 
bushels;  rye,  482,000  acres,  13,594,000  bushels; 
barley,  66,000  acres,  3,027,000  bushels;  oats, 
366,000  acres,  22,873,000  bushels;  potatoes,  425,- 
000  acres,  £0,021,000  bushels;  sugar  beets,  17V 
000  acres,  1,852,000  metric  tons,;  flax,  27,000 
acres,  12,125,000  pounds  oi  fifrre.  According  to 
the  livestock  census  ol  1921,  there  were  2,0*53^000 
cattle,  1,519,000  swime,  668,000  -sheep,  272,000 
goats,  and  364,000  horses. 

The  Netherlands  coal-Mining  industry,  prac- 
tically .all  of  wMeh  lies  in  the  Province  of  JLirn- 
burg,  is  steadily  gaining  in  importance,  not  only 
to  Ufa*  domestic  market  but  also  to  the  Euro- 
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pean,  where  it  was  of  little  account  a  few  years 
ago.  The  net  Limburg  production  in  1927  reached 
9,323,012  tons,  as  compared  with  320,000  in 
1900,  when  there  were  only  three  coal-producing 
mines,  all  privately  owned  and  operated^  At  that 
time  the  Government  appointed  a  commission  to 
decide  whether  it  should  take  over  part  of  the 
available  coal  area  and  to  consider  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  remaining  territory  could 
be  exploited  by  private  companies.  As  a  result, 
in  1901,  the "  Government  took  about  40,000 
acres,  all  then  available  except  that  part  for 
which  concessions  already  had  been  granted. 
The  state  mines  gradually  outstripped  the  private 
mines  in  production,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
output  of  3,492,000  tons  for  the  privately  owned 
mines  in  1927  as  compared  with  5,831,110  tons 
from  the  state-owned  mines. 

In  1926  there  were  309  distilleries,  10  sugar 
refineries,  18  beet-sugar  refineries,  13  salt  works, 
213  breweries,  and  3275  tobacco  factories.  Dia- 
mond cutting  and  shipbuilding  are  other  impor- 
tant occupations.  In  1926,  5194  vessels  of  all 
kinds  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  value  of 
the  herring  fishery  was  10,407,138  guilders  and 
that  of  fresh  fish,  12,353,000  guilders.  The  oys- 
ter catch  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  1,305,- 
760  kilos. 

COMMERCE.  Imports  in  1927  were  valued  at 
$1,022,840,000  and  exports  at  $761,974,000.  The 
value  of  exports  was  74,5  per  cent  of  the  import 
figure,  the  highest  ratio  since  1917.  The  large  re- 
export trade  is  not  included  in  either  imports 
or  exports.  As  compared  with  192ft,  the  dollar 
value  of  imports  increased  by  4.4  per  cent  and 
of  exports  by  8,7  per  cent.  The  normal  excess  of 
imports  is  balanced  by  such  invisible  items  as 
return  on  investments  and  earnings  of  shipping. 
There  was  a  decided  increase  in  imports  of 
wheat,  rye,  and  corn.  Cotton  goods  increased 
heavily  in  quantity  and  were  also  considerably 
higher  in  value.  Imports  of  flour  ^  and  flour 
products  were  also  greater.  Total  imports  ^of 
chemical  products,  oil  products,  and  lumber  in- 
creased. There  was  a  decline  in  imports  of  kero- 
sene and  fuel  oil,  but  a  sharp  advance  in  imports 
of  gasoline.  Exports  in  most  groups  registered  an 
increase  with  animal  and  vegetable  products 
showing  the  largest  advances,  followed  by  vehicles 
and  machinery,  hides  and  skins,  leather  and 
shoes,  oil,  tar  products,  and  textiles.  There  was 
a  pronounced  decline  in  exports  of  minerals, 
metals,  and  manufactures  thereof. 

FINANCES.  A  continuation  of  the  financial 
prudence  which  had  characterized  recent  Nether- 
lands budgets  was  reflected  in  the  proposals  for 
1929.  Proposed  expenditures  under  the  ordinary 
service  were  placed  at  593,651,000  florins,  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  receipts,  estimated  at  601,798,000 
florins,  were  somewhat  higher,  despite  tax  re- 
ductions that  became  effective  during  1928.  Ac- 
tual or  anticipated  receipts  under  the  ordinary 
service  since  1925  had  been  well  in  excess  of  ex- 
penditures. Under  the  extraordinary  service,  also 
known  as  capital  service,  proposed  expenditures 
totaled  189,221,000  florins — a  heavy  decline  as 
compared  with  those  of  1928 — and  receipts  were 
also  lower  at  44,152,000  florins.  The  budget  pro- 
vided, however,  for  the  redemption  and  conver- 
sion of  the  1923  "C"  dollar  loan  amounting  to 
100,000,000  florins,  the  only  foreign  loan  out- 
standing. Without  this  item  the  unfavorable 
balance  for  the  capital  service  would  be  reduced 


to  45,000,000  florins,  and  the  net  deficit  for  both 
the  ordinary  and  capital  services  would  reach 
approximately  37,000,000  florins. 

The  total  public  debt  of  the  Netherlands  on 
Sept.  1,  1928,  stood  at  2,813,127,000  florins,  com- 
prising a  floating  debt  of  190,891,000  florins  and 
a  consolidated  debt  of  2,622,236,000  florins.  The 
floating  debt  included  principally  treasury  notes 
and  bills  totaling  115,511,000  florins;  silver  cer- 
tificates, 11,508,000  florins;  balance  due  'the 
Netherlands  Bank,  14,301,000  florins;  and  bal- 
ance due  the  post  and  telegraph  services,  34,- 
805,000  florins.  The  treasury  made  but  one  public 
offering  in  1928,  consisting  of  45,000,000  florins, 
in  three  and  six  months'  bills  issued  October  1. 
As  compared  with  the  year  previous,  the  state- 
ment of  the  consolidated  debt  on  Sept.  1,  1928, 
showed  a  reduction  of  about  150,000,000  florins. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1920,  28,852  vessels  of 
36,602,000  net  registered  tons  entered  the  ports 
of  the  Netherlands  and  29,017  vessels  of  36,589,- 
000  tons  cleared. 

Although  operated  by  an  organization  known 
as  the  Netherlands  Railways,  the  transportation 
system  in  the  Netherlands  is  not  entirely  owned 
by  the  Government.  The  Netherlands  Railways 
as  the  operating  or  management  company  has 
no  capital  structure.  The  Government,  however, 
owns  22,000,000  florins  of  the  Staatsspoor's  cap- 
ital of  40,000,000  florins  and  27,500,000  florins 
of  the  Hollandsche  Spoor's  50,000,000  florins 
capital — giving  it  a  controlling  interest  in  both 
companies.  The  combined  balance  sheet  of  the  two 
companies  for  1927  showed  that  the  net  profit 
amounted  to  2,029,737  florins.  The  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  in  1927  rose  to  52,- 
286,352  from  48,132,326  in  1926.  Freight  car- 
ried totaled  20,360,693  metric  tons — a  gain  of 
373,754  tons  over  the  previous  year.  At  the  end 
of  1927,  the  Netherlands  Railways  had  about  40,- 
000  pieces  of  rolling  stock,  39,776  of  which  were 
in  use  on  steam  lines.  Trunk-line  and  local-service 
locomotives  numbered  1318,  while  17  locomotives 
were  in  use  on  the  tram  lines.  Passenger  cars 
numbered  5155  and  freight  cars  31,402.  The  rail- 
ways spent  36,340,685  florins  in  repairs  to  and 
upkeep  of  rolling  stock  in  1927.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 2255  miles  of  railway  line  in  the 
country.  • 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
sovereign  and  legislative  power  conjointly  in  the 
sovereign  and  the  Parliament,  which  is  called 
the  States-General  and  consists  of  two  houses. 
The  upper  house  is  composed  of  50  members, 
elected  by  the  provinces,  and  the  lower  house  of 
100  deputies,  elected  directly,  Ruling  sovereign  in 
1928,  Wilhelmina  Helena  Pauline  Maria,  born 
Aug.  31,  1880,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  her  father,  Willem  III,  Nov.  23,  1890, 
and  crowned  Sept.  6,  1898.  The  cabinet  as  ap- 
pointed on  March  8,  1926,  was  as  follows; 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  D".  J,  de 
Geer;  Foreign  Affairs,  F.  B.  van  Blokland  (ap- 
pointed Mar.  30,  1927) ;  Interior  and  Agriculture, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Kan;  Justice,  Dr.  J.  Donner;  Colonies, 
Dr.  J.  Cf.  Koningsberger ;  War,  J.  M.  J.  H.  Lam- 
booy;  Public  Works,  Dr.  H.  van  der  Vegte; 
Marine,  J.  M.  J.  H.  Lambooy  (interim)  ;  Labor, 
Commerce,  and  Industry,  Dr.  J.  R.  S.  de  Bruine; 
Instruction,  Science,  and  Arts,  Dr.  M.  A,  M. 
Waszjnk. 

HISTORY.  The  year  passed  very  quietly  in  the 
Netherlands,  no  untoward  incidents  being  re- 
ported in  the  press.  The  Government  stated,  that 
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the  uprisings  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  had  been 
suppressed  completely  and  that  it  was  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  natives  from  the  lure  of  Bolshevism  to  the 
benefits  of  nationalism. 

NEVADA.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  the 
population  of  the  State  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  77,407, 
and  no  subsequent  estimate  had  been  made.  Capi- 
tal, Carson  City. 

AGRICULTURE*.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  '1928: 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Hay 

1928 

368,000 

733,000  « 

$8,309,000 

1927 

368,000 

638,000  « 

6,092,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

6,000 

840,000 

714,000 

1927 

6,000 

780,000 

663,000 

Wheat 

1928 

18,000 

482,000 

590,000 

1927 

18,000 

460,000 

575,000 

MIXEBAL  PRODUCTION.  The  combined  value  of 
the  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  mined  in 
the  State  in  1927  was  $23,322,589,  as  against  a 
corresponding  total  of  $24,549,991  for  1926.  The 
combined  total  of  ores  treated  was  somewhat 
lower  in  1927  than  in  1926,  and  an  increase  in 
the  mine  production  of  copper,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  five  metals  in  point  of  production 
value,  was  more  than  offset  by  lower  prices  for 
this  metal  and  by  decreases  in  the  mine  produc- 
tion of  the  other  four.  Gold  produced  amount- 
ed to  150,346  fine  ounces  for  1927;  for  1926,  175,- 
382;  silver,  5,397,179  fine  ounces  for  1927  and 
for  1926,  6,518,983;  copper,  to  120,259,276  pounds 
in  1927  and  in  1926  to  101,827,937;  lead,  to  15,- 
784,818  pounds  for  1927  and  22,367,965  for  1926; 
zinc,  to  6,344,523  pounds  for  1927  and  for  1926, 
10,817,833.  The  minor  part  of  the  total  mineral 
outptit  of  the  State  not  covered  by  these  metals 
was  largely  made  up  of  the  gypsum  production, 
which  was  350,972  short  tons  in  1926,  and  in 
1925,  350,130;  in  value,  $1,527,235  in  1926  and 
in  1925,  $1,721,809.  Tungsten  ore  was  produced 
in  a  somewhat  larger  scale  in  1926,  the  output 
having  a  value  of  $356,700.  The  total  value  of  the 
State's  mineral  products  was  $27,613,232  for 
1926;  i  for  1925,  $26,469,901. 

FINANCES.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  were :  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  departments,  $2,123,- 
925  (of  which  $449,664  was  for  local  educa- 
tion); for  interest  on  debt,  $72,102;  for  perma- 
nent improvements,  $1,634,662;  total,  $S,830y599 
(of  which  $1,847,344  was  for  highways,  $402,- 
723  being  for  maintenance  and  $1,443,621  for 
construction).  Revenues  were  $4,062,117;  of  this, 
property  and  special  taxes  formed  33.8  per  cent; 
departmental  earnings,  6.5  per  cent;  licenses,  in- 
cluding gasoline  sale  tax,  12.7  per  cent  As- 
sessed property  valuation  was  $203,070,872; 
State  taxation  thereon,  $1,229,171.  The  net  State 
indebtedness  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  amounted  to  $lr 
650,376. 

TEANSPOETATION.  The  total  .number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  umder  operation  on.  Jan.  1» 
was  2200.2.  There  were  bugt  la  1928,  1.18 
of  additional  first  track, 

EDUCATION.  Vocational  courstes  re^eive^.  greater 
attention,  in  1928>,and  work  WAS  ,do»e  on  .the 
preparation  of  a  rerrised  course  of..9Qbool 
There?  were,  in,  the  *fbooL  year  1927-2% 


enrolled  public-school  pupils,  of  whom  3292  were 
in  high  school.  Teachers  numbered  845.  Their 
salaries  averaged  $1532. 

CHAKITIES  AND  COBRECTIONS.  Among  the  State 
agencies  connected  with  the  welfare  institutions 
were  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Commissioners 
and  the  Commissioners  for  the  Care  of  the  In- 
digent Insane.  The  chief  State  institutions  were 
the  State  Orphans*  Home,  Carson  City;  Nevada 
Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases,  Reno;  Nevada 
State  Prison,  Carson  City;  School  of  Industry, 
Elko.  The  inmates  of  the  State  Prison  on  Jan. 
1,  1928,  numbered  19(J,  and  formed  245  to  the 
100,000  of  the  population,  Patients  in  the  State 
Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases  numbered  224. 

LEGISLATION.  A  special  session  of  the  State 
legislature  convened  January  16  and  adjourned 
February  4.  Among  other  matters,  it  legislated 
to  regulate  State  deposits  in  banks,  to  specify 
the  duties  of  the  State  treasurer  and  State  con- 
troller and  with  regard  to  the  bonding  of  state 
officers  and  employees. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  increase  of 
the  number  of  divorces  granted  in  the  State,  to 
1953  in  1928,  was  attributed  to  the  reduction 
of  the  residence  requirement  to  three  months. 
Plans  to  develop  a  deposit  of  silica  sand  for  use 
in  glass  making  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  brought 
forward, 

ELECTION.  In  the  election  of  November  6 
Hoover  and  Curtis,  the  Republican  National  can- 
didates, obtained  18,327  votes,  to  14,090  for  Smith 
and  Robinson,  Democratic.  United  States  Senator 
Key  Pittman,  Democrat,  was  reelected,  as  was 
also  Representative-at-large  S.  S.  Arentz,  Re- 
publican. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Fred  B.  Balzar;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Morley  Griswold;  Secretary  of 
State,  W.  G.  Greathouse ;  Treasurer,  Ed  Mai  ley ; 
Attorney-General,  M.  A.  Diskin;  State  Comptrol- 
ler, E.  C.  Peterson ;  Auditor,  True  Vencil ;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Walter  Ander- 
son. 

JUMCIABY,  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  J. 
A.  Sanders;  Associate  Justices,  Ben  W.  Coleman 
and  Edward  A.  Dueker. 

NEVADA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  coeducational, 
State  institution  of  higher  education  at  Reno, 
Nevada,  founded  in  1874.  There  was  an  enroll- 
ment of  849  students  for  the  autumn  term  of 
1928,  of  whom  508  were  men  and  341  were  women. 
These  were  distributed  among  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  university  as  follows:  Arts  and 
sciences,  597;  normal  school,  37;  engineering, 
159;  agriculture,  24;  and  home  economics,  32, 
The  summer  session  of  1928  had  a  registration  of 
117,  There  were  74  members  on  the  faculty,  The 
productive  funds  of  the  university  amounted  to 
$358,439,  and  the  income  for  the  year  to  $65*2,664. 
The  library  contained  48,934  volumes.  President, 
Walter  E/Clark,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

JTEW  BEDFORD,  COTTON  STRIKE.  See 
STRIKER  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

3STEW  BHITiarSWICE:  (brtnz'wlkh  One  of  the 
Maritixpe  Provinces  of  Canada,  lying  east  of 
Maine  and  south  of  titoe  province  of  Qiiebee, 
Area,  27^985  square  miles;  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1021,  387,870*  The  capital  is 
Frecterioton,  with  a  population  in  1051  of  8114. 
The  largest  oitia*  with  their  populations  in  1021 
ar0/St»MJqh3&ft  41,166  and  Mon^ton,  17,488.  The 
diief  inilpstpef*'  are  agriculture,  mining,  inaim- 
faetture%.  .^fitting,  and  lumbering.  The  acreage 
ami  yieW  of  ifee  principal  "crops  for  1927  were  as 
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follows:  Wheat,  9871  acres,  157,000  bushels; 
oats,  205,536  acres,  5,841,000  bushels;  barley, 
6387  acres,  168,000  bushels;  rye,  359  acres,  7000 
bushels;  mixed  grain,  2822  acres,  73,000  bushels; 
other  grains,  48,297  acres,  978,000  bushels; 
potatoes,  42,744  acres,  6,090,000  cwts.;  roots,  12,- 
235  acres,  2,589,000  cwts.;  hay  and  clover,  559,- 
019  acres,  813,000  tons;  fodder  corn,  3975  acres, 
38,000  bushels.  (The  livestock  census  in  1926 
showed  53,159  horses;  116,530  milch  cows;  107,- 
932  other  cattle;  156,616  sheep;  71,568  swine; 
and  854,621  poultry.  The  total  value  of  the  fish- 
eries in  1927  was  $4,406,602.  The  province  pos- 
sesses various  minerals  including  iron,  gypsum, 
coal,  building  stone,  antimony,  copper,  and  man- 
ganese. The  only  active  mining,  however,  is  in 
coal  and  gypsum.  The  coal  output  in  1927 
amounted  to^  171,177  short  tons.  In  1925-26  the 
exports  from  the  province  amounted  to  $97,876,- 
375  and  the  imports  for  consumption  amounted 
to  $26,904,574.  In  the  same  year  there  were  1941 
miles  of  railways  open  for  operation.  The  prov- 
ince is  under  a  lieutenant-governor  appointed  by 
the  governor-general  of  Canada,  and  a  legislative 
assembly  of  48  members  elected  for  five  years.  As 
a  result  of  the  election  held  in  August  1925,  the 
political  grouping  in  the  assembly  was  as  fol- 
lows: Conservatives,  35;  Liberals,  12;  Indepen- 
dent, 1.  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1928,  W.  F. 
Todd;  Prime  Minister  and  Attorney-General,  J. 
B.  M.  Baxter;  Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  J.  Leger; 
Agriculture,  Lewis  Smith;  Public  Health  and 
Labor,  Dr.  H.  I.  Taylor;  President  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  L.  P.  *D.  Tilley;  Lands  and  Mines, 
G.  D.  Richards;  Public  Works,  D,  A.  Stewart; 
Minister  without  Portfolio,  ,E.  A.  Reilly.  The 
province  is  represented  by  10  members  in  the 
Canadian  Senate  and  11  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

NEW  CALEDONIA,  kal'e-do'nl'a.  A  French 
colony,  comprising  the  island  of  New  Caledonia, 
the  southernmost  of  the  Melanesian  Islands,  ly- 
ing between  20°  1'  and  22°  26'  S.  latitude  and 
161°  30'  and  144°  40'  E.  longitude;  and  the  fol- 
lowing dependencies:  Isle  of  Pines,  Wallis  Archi- 
pelago, Loyalty  Islands,  Huon  Islands,  and  Fo- 
tuna  and  Alofi.  The  island  of  New  Caledonia  has 
a  length  greater  than  248  miles  and  an  aver- 
age width  of  31  miles.  Area,  7650  square  miles. 
Population,  according  to  the  census  of  1921, 
47,505,  of  whom  14,172  were  free,  2310  of  con- 
vict origin,  and  25,123  Melanesians  and  Poly- 
nesians. Capital,  Noumea,  with  9336  inhabitants 
in  1921.  No  convicts  have  been  sent  to  the  penal 
-settlements  on  Nou  Island  since  1896.  Coffee, 
copra,  cotton,  manioc,  corn,  bananas,  tobacco, 
and  pineapples  form  the  principal  agricultural 
products.  The  mineral  resources  are  said  to  be 
very  rich  and  varied,  comprising  cobalt,  chrome, 
nickel,  iron,  manganese,  all  of  which  are  abun- 
dant; also  antimony,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  lead, 
copper,  and  cinnabor.  In  1925  the  value  of  min- 
eral exports  was  4,019,334  francs.  The  other  lead- 
ing exports  include  coffee,  copper,  copra,  guano, 
and  preserved  meats.  The  chief  imports  are  wine, 
coal,  Hour,  and  riee.  In  1926,  123  vessels  of  176,- 
749  tons  entered  and  123  of  174,008  tons  cleared 
the  ports  of  New  Caledonia.  Imports  in  1926 
amounted  to  141,746,983  francs  and  the  exports, 
90,652,759  francs.  About  two-thirds  of  those 
that  entered  were  French.  There  is  a  narrow- 
gauge  railway  from  Noumea  to  Paita,  about  20 
miles  long;  an  extension  to  Bourail,  a  distance  of 
105  miles,  has  been  proposed  for  some  time.  The 


colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  assisted  by 
a  privy  council,  made  up  of  officials,  and  by  an 
elected  council-general.  Governor  in  1927,  M. 
Guyon,  appointed  in  1925. 

NEWCASTLE,  SEVENTH  DUKE  OF  (HENRY 
PELHAM  ARCHIBALD  DOUGLAS  PELHAM-CLINTON  } . 
English  peer,  died  at  London  May  30.  He  was 
born  at  London,  Sept.  28,  1864,  and"  succeeded  his 
father  in  1879.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  was  not  robust 
and  took  no  part  in  public  life  but  devoted  him- 
self to  study,  traveling,  and  to  support  of  the 
Anglo -Catholic  party  in  the  Church  of  England, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  leaders.  He 
was  also  interested  deeply  in  the  life,  history, 
and  customs  of  the  gypsies.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  London  School  Board,  1894-97,  and  a  fellow 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  By  inheritance  he 
was  lord  high  steward  of  Retford,  master  for- 
ester of  Dartmoor,  and  keeper  of  St.  Briavel's 
Castle.  He  was  much  attached  to  America  and 
visited  the  United  States  nearly  twenty  times. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  hereditary  honors  by 
his  brother,  Lord  Henry  Francis  Pelham-Clinton 
Hope,  who  was  known  in  America  as  the  former 
husband  of  May  Yohe,  actress,  and  as  former 
possessor  of  the  famous  Hope  diamond. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FLOODS.   See  FLOODS. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  nu' fund-land'.  An  is- 
land possession  of  Great  Britain  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Area, 
42,734  square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1921,  259,358,  estimated  in  1926,  262,- 
177.  Dependent  upon  Newfoundland  is  the  popu- 
lated strip  of  Labrador,  with  an  area  of  120,- 
000  square  miles  and  a  population  in  192C  of 
3977.  Capital,  St.  John's,  with  a  population  in 
1926  of  40,059.  Other  towns  and  their  populations 
in  1921  were  Bonavista,  4025;  Harbor  Grace, 
3825;  Carbonear,  3320.  The  birth  rate  in  1926 
was  27.44  per  thousand  and  the  death  rate  13.60 
per  thousand.  The  immigrants  in  the  same  year 
numbered  12,505  and  the  emigrants,  15,323. 
There  were  1139  schools  of  all  kinds  in  1926  with 
a  total  attendance  of  59,088. 

The  value  of  exports  from  the  island  in  1926- 
27  amounted  to  $30,050,000  and  the  value  of  im- 
ports $25,814,000.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  import  trade  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1927,  was  the  decline  in  the  share  enjoyed  by 
Great  Britain.  Imports  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  remained  at  about  the  previous 
level.  Exports  during  the  year  increased  about 
one-fifth.  Products  of  the  fisheries  constituted  half 
of  the  total,  but  pulp  and  paper  exports  accounted 
for  all  the  increase.  In  1925-26  the  revenue  was 
$9,752,521  and  the  expenditure  $9,865,167.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  government 
revenue  was  much  below  expenditure.  It  appeared 
from  available  data  that  the  budgetary  situa- 
tion eased  somewhat  in  the  later  months  of  1927 
because  of  a  heavier  revenue  from  increased  im- 
ports. The  Government  floated  a  $5,000,000  loan 
during  the  year  and  the  funded  public  debt 
reached  a  total  of  $77,000,000;  on  June  30,  1926, 
it  was  $67,018,000. 

In  1927  there  were  974  miles  of  railway  line,  of 
which  905  belonged  to  the  Government.  The  rail- 
way system  was  reported  to  have  carried  in  1927 
the  largest  number  of  passengers  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  freight  since  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  in  1924.  The  Government  also  oper- 
ates 12  steamers.  In  1926  there  were  864  post 
offices,  7500  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  12,000  miles 
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of  telephone  wire,  and  6000  telephone  instru- 
ments. The  gross  receipts  of  post  and  telegraphs 
were  $525,000  for  the  year  1926-27. 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  as- 
sisted by  an  executive  council  of  not  more  than 
10  members,  and  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  council  of  not  more  than  24  members  and  an 
elected  house  of  representatives  of  40  members. 
\Yomeii  have  the  franchise.  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  in  1928,  Sir  William  L.  Al- 
lardyce.  In  the  elections  held  late  in  October, 
1928,  Sir  Richard  Squires,  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  was  returned  to  power  with  a  large 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Sir 
Richard  served  as  Prime  Minister  from  1919  .to 
1924. 

NEW  GUINEA,  gln'e.  An  island  of  the  East 
Indies,  the  third  largest  in  the  world,  ranking 
after  Australia  and  Greenland.  Area,  variously 
estimated  at  from  310,000  to  335,000  square 
miles;  population  estimated  to  be  slightly  below 
1,000,000.  It  is  divided  under  Australian,  Dutch, 
and  British  control,  the  distribution  being  as  fol- 
lows :  The  northeastern  portion,  constituting  the 
former  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland,  to  Australia;  the 
western  part,  to  140°  E.  longtitude,  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indies;  the  southeastern  part  is  the  British 
colony  of  Papua.  See  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES,  GER- 
MAN NEW  GUINEA,  and  PAPUA. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  POPULATION.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of 
the  State  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  443,083.  The  esti- 
mated population  on  July  1,  1928  was  456,000. 
The  capital  is  Concord. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops-  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

^ear 

Acrea&e 

Prod.  "bu. 

'Value 

Hay 

1928 

475,000 

665,000  ° 

$9,281,000 

1927 

480,000 

605,000  « 

9,774,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

12,000 

1,656,000 

1,325,000 

1927 

12,000 

1,800,000 

2,520,000 

Corn 

1928 

14,000 

560,000 

672,000 

1927 

15,000 

615,000 

646,000 

a  tons. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  Stone  production  was 
higher  in  1926,  the  latest  recorded  year,  and 
made  up  nearly  half  of  the  mineral  total  of  the 
State.  There  were  quarried  148,250  short  tons  of 
stone  in  1926;  in  1925,  130,120.  The  value  of 
atone  quarried  in  1926  totaled  $1,908,284;  of 
that  quarried  in  1925,  $1,712,138.  Clay  products 
reached  a  total  value  of  $881,997  for  1926,  and  of 
$828,541  for  1925.  The  mica  product  of  1926 
attained  the  value  of  $274,103.  Besides  sand  and 
gravel  production,  that  of  feldspar  was  also 
in  considerable  amount.  The  total  value  of  the 
State's  mineral  production  in  1926  was  $4,144,- 
645;  in  1925,  $3,464,837. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  IL  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $5,907,- 
726  (of  which  $593,170  was  aid  to  local  educa- 
tion) ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $74,215;  for  perman- 
ent improvements,  $1,826,204;  total,  $7,808,235 
(of  which  $2,863,302  was  for  highways,  $1,515,* 
964  being  for  maintenance,  and  $1,347,338  for 
construction ) .  Revenues  were  $7,783,195.  Of  this, 
property  and  special  taxes  formed.  41.1  pea:  eent, 
departmental  earnings  and  charges  for  officials* 
services  9.3  per  -cent,  and  sales  of  lieemses  and 
taxation  of  gasoline,  38.5  per  cent.  Property  val- 


uation was  $663,865,495;  .State  taxation  thereon, 
$3,036,018.  State  net  funded  debt  on  June  30, 
1928,  was  $1,817,720. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  1198.10.  No  additional  construction  was 
reported  in  1928. 

EDUCATION.  A  four-year  programme  of  educa- 
tion was  completely  established  at  each  of  the 
two  State  Normal  schools.  The  school-age  popu- 
lation of  the  State  (aged  from  o  to  16  years)  for 
1927-28  was  given  as  90,616.  There*  were  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  in  that  academic  year 
75,399  pupils.  Of  these,  62,410  were  in  elementary 
and  12,989  in  high  schools.  Expenditures  of  the 
year  for  public-school  education  totaled  $7,361,- 
337.39.  Salaries  of  teachers  averaged:  for  men, 
high  school,  $2139.59,  elementary,  $1539.57:  for 
women,  high  school,  $1422.60,  elementary, 
$1132.09. 

CHARITIES  AXD  CORRECTIONS.  The  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Correction  as  constituted  by 
act  of  1926  was  the  chief  central  welfare  agency. 
It  had  various  powers  and  duties,  particularly 
toward  children  and  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the 
blind.  The  chief  State  institutions  were:  State 
Hospital  (insane),  Concord,  1645  patients  on 
June  30,  1928;  Laconia  State  School  (Feeble- 
Minded),  437;  State  Industrial  School,  Man- 
chester, 196;  State  Prison,  Concord,  129;  Sol- 
diers' Home,  Tilton:  State  Sanatorium  (tuber- 
culosis), Gleneliff  95.  The  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  reported  in  regard  to  mental  patients 
in  State  hospitals  there  were  1575  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
or  346.2  per  100,000  of  population.  In  the  year 
1927  there  were  307  first  admissions,  or  G7.5  per 
100,000  of  population. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege carried  out  an  extensive  building  programme, 
which  included  the  Baker  Library,  a  natural 
science  hall,  and  a  dormitory;  it  undertook  also 
the  construction  of  a  fine  arts  building  to  be 
named  after  Frank  P.  Carpenter  of  Manchester, 
the  donor ;  of  Sanborn  House,  a  donated  building 
for  the  English  department;  and  of  two  dormitor- 
ies. The  State  of  New  Hampshire  made  its  first 
bond  issue  subsequent  to  1919 ;  the  amount,  $586,- 
000,  was  for  hospital,  school,  armory,  and  gen- 
eral improvement  purposes.  The  discovery  of  a, 
dike  of  feldspar  of  a  type  economically  valuable 
for  fluxing  purposes,  situated  near  Al stead,  was 
reported  by  Professor  C.  E.  Locke;  the  new  de- 
posit was  described  as  situated  near  one  that  had 
been  worked  for  a  number  of  years. 

EXACTION.  In  the  election  of  November  8»  was 
cast  much  the  largest  vote  to  that  time  recorded 
in  New  Hampshire.  For  President  and  Vice 
President,  Hoover  and  Curtis  led  with  115,404 
votes,  to  80,715  for  Smith  and  Robinson.  The  two 
United  States  Representatives,  both  Republican, 
were  reflected.  C.  W.  Tobey,  Republican,  was 
elected  governor,  -and  four  of  the  five  elected 
councilors  were  Republican. 

OimoEES.  Governor,  Huntley  N.  Spaulding; 
Secretary  of  State,  Hobart  Pillsbury;  State 
Treasurer,  Henry  E.  Chamberlin;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Jeremy  R.  Waldron;  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Ernest  W.  Butterfield. 

JUDICIABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Robert  J.  Peaslee;  Associate  Justices,  John  E. 
Allen,  Thomas  L.  Marble,  Oliver  W.  Branch,  Les- 
lie P.  Snow. 

35FEW  HLAJCPSHTEE,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  A  co- 
l,  State  institution  of  higher  learning 
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at  Durham,  N.  H.,  founded  in  1866  at  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  as  a  part  of  Dartmouth  College, 
transferred  to  Durham  as  State  College  in  1893, 
and  made  the  State  University  in  1923.  It  con- 
sists of  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  a  college  of 
agriculture,  and  a  college  of  technology.  The 
1028-29  enrollment  was  1523,  of  whom  1009 
were  men  and  424,  women.  The  summer  session 
had  a  registration  of  348  students.  The  faculty 
numbered  148.  The  endowment  amounted  to  $1,- 
030,000.  and  the  income  for  the  year  totaled 
$1,452,322.  The  college  year  1925-26  was  the  first 
under  the  millage  law*  of  1925,  which  provides 
an  annual  amount  equal  to  one  mill  for  each  dol- 
lar for  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  State.  This 
fund,  which  in  1927-28  amounted  to  $656,524, 
together  with  income  from  other  sources,  was 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution 
and  for  the  gradual  construction  of  a  complete 
physical  plant  in  accordance  with  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  development  of  the  university. 
In  11)28  a  $200,000  power  plant  was  completed. 
The  library  contained  63,000  volumes.  President, 
Edward  Morgan  Lewis,  LLJX,  Litt.D, 

NEW  HEBBIDES,  hSb'rl-dez.  A  group  of  is- 
lands in  Melanesia,  including  the  following  is- 
lands: Espiritu  Santo,  Mallicolo,  Efate  or  Sand- 
wich Island.  Epi,  Erromanga,  Tanna,  Fotuna 
or  Eironnan,  and  Aneityum,  The  group  is  under 
the  joint  administration  of  Trance  and  Great 
Britain,  according  to  conventions  of  February, 
1906,  and  Mar.  18,  1922.  The  interests  of  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  natives  are  guaranteed;  the  con- 
ditions of  land  holding  in  the  islands  are  fixed ; 
and  the  regulation  and  recruitment  of  labor  pro- 
vided for.  The  area  is  approximately  5700  square 
miles  and  the  population  about  60,000,  of  whom 
in  1926,  211  were  British  and  680  French.  Many 
missionary  schools  have  been  established,  chiefly 
by  the  Presbyterian  faith.  The  land  for  the  m.ost 
part  has  not  been  cleared,  but  large  tracts  have 
been  settled  in  the  interior.  The  area  under  cul- 
tivation is  planted  chiefly  with  coconuts,  cocoa, 
cotton,  and  coffee.  Bananas,  oranges,  and  all  trop- 
ical fruits  grow  well.  Trade  is  chiefly  with  Syd- 
ney and  New  Caledonia.  The  imports  in  1926 
amounted  to  30,457,405  francs  and  the  exports 
were  valued  at  43,267,835  francs,  of  which  about 
one-fourth  were  British.  The  chief  imports  are 
provisions,  clothing,  metals,  and  furniture,  and 
the  chief  exports  are  corn,  copra,  coffee,^ cotton, 
coconuts,  and  cacao.  The  joint  revenue  in  1926 
was  1,777,199  francs  and  expenditure  1,217,559 
francs.  British  revenue  in  1926  amounted  to  £825 
and  expenditure  to  £15,661.  Direct  ^  steamship 
communication  has  been  established  with  France, 
via  Tahiti  and  Panama.  British  High  Commis- 
sioner, M.  Eyre  Hutson;  French  High  Commis- 
sioner, M.  G-uyon;  British  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, G.  A.  Joy  (acting)  ;  French  Resident 
Commissioner.  M/cFArbussier. 

NEW  JEBSEY.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  3,155,900.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  3,821,000.  The 
capital  is  Trenton. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  accompanying  table  gives 
the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  in  1927  and  1928. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  output  of  clay 
products,  which  forms  more  than  half  of  the 
yearly  total  of  the  State's  mineral  production 
was  higher  in  1926,  the  latest  recorded  year, 
than  1925.  The  total  value  of  such  products  was 
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Crop 
Potatoes 

Hay 
Corn 

Year 
1928 
1927 
192S 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 

Acreage 
57,000 
57,000 
263,000 
274,000 
181,000 
179,000 

Prod,,  "bu* 
9,120,000 
9,177,000 
479,000  ° 
487,000  ° 
6,968,000 
7,160,000 
1,625,000 

Value 
$4,560,000 
10,095,000 
6,926,000 
8,398,000 
6,759,000 
6,086,000 
2,194,000 

1927 

2,304,000 

3,456,000 

Sweet 
potatoes 

Wheat 

1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 

15,000 
15,000 
60,000 
60,000 

2,175,000 
1,890,000 
1,200,000' 
1,380,000 

2,610,000 
2,268,000 
1,488,000 
1,725,000 

*  tons. 

$47,512,514  for  1926  and  $46,010,024  for  1923. 
Of  these  totals,  hrick  and  tile  contributed  $23,- 
046,186  in  1926  and  $21,610,853  in  1925;  pot- 
tery, $24,466,328  in  1926  as  against  $24,399,771 
in  *1925.  Zinc  ranked  second  of  the  State's  min- 
erals in  point  of  value  of  yearly  product.  The 
total  of  zinc  produced  in  1926  was  80,629  short 
tons.  The  mining  of  iron  ore,  though  not  any 
longer  one  of  the  State's  leading  mineral  in- 
dustries, made  some  advance  in  1926,  when  212,- 
152  long  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  from  mines, 
and  this  advance  was  for  the  most  part  main- 
tained in  1027,  when  202,720  tons  were  shipped. 
The  value  of  the  shipments  of  the  latter  year 
was  $8f30,393;  that  of  the  1926  shipments,  $925,- 
403.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 
for  1926  was  $77,063,713;  for  1025,  $76,761,313. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  In  the  year  end- 
ed June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  State  governmental  depart- 
ments, $44,053,408  (of  which  $16,896,733  was 
aid  to  local  education)  ;  for  conducting  public 
service  enterprises,  $156,160;  for  interest  on 
debt,  $.3,071,760;  for  permanent  improvements, 
$24,709,156;  total,  $71,990,484  (of  which  $21.- 
868,567  was  for  highways,  $6,100,970  being  for 
maintenance  and  $15,767,597  for  construction). 
Revenues  were  $76,045,226.  Of  this,  property 
and  special  taxes  formed  65.4  per  cent;  depart- 
mental earnings  and  charges  for  officials'  serv- 
ices, 5.5;  sales  of  licenses,  19.7.  The  State  at  the 
time  levied1  no  sales  tax  on  gasoline.  Property 
valuation  was  $6,111,703,758;  State  taxation 
thereon,  $36,545,466.  Net  funded  State  debt  on 
June  30,  1927,  was  $63,274,551.  Outstanding 
State  highway  debt  was  $29,000,000. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  2294.27.  There  were  built  in  1928,  3.1  miles 
of  additional  first  track,  1.41  miles  of  second 
track,  12,16  miles  of  third,  and  10.68  of  fourth,  or 
other  track. 

EDUCATION.  There  was  a  general  movement 
toward  inserting  programmes  of  health  educa- 
tion in  new  curricula  in  the  entire  State.  In  con- 
nection with  this  movement,  as  related  in  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
was  the  appointment  of  a  State  director  of  health 
education.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  in  the  academic  year  1927- 
<>8  772  022  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  was 
26^414;  of  school  buildings,  2300.  Of  the  pupils, 
54,700  were  transported  to  schools  at  public  ex- 
pense. Of  the  pupils,  18,269  were  enrolled  in 
evening  schools;  45,954  in  kindergartens;  m 
elementary  day  schools,  601,043;  in  day  high 
schools,  100,045.  Current  expenses  of  the  year 
for  public  school*  totaled  $68,575,728.80.  Salaries 
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of  day  school -teachers,  superintendents  excluded, 
averaged  $1931.11  a  year. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  central  au- 
thority for  the  care  of  dependents,  defectives,  and 
delinquents  of  the  State  rested  in  192&  in  the 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies.  This 
body,  created  in  1918-,  consists  of  the  governor, 
ex-officio,  and  eight  appointed  non-salaried  mem- 
bers. It  coordinates  activities,  prepares  budgets, 
lays  down  general  policies,  furnishes  expert  staff 
services  to  individual  institutions,  and  has  au- 
thority to  inspect  municipal  and  county  insti- 
tutions. It  appoints  a  commissioner  as  its  chief 
executive  officer.  State  institutions  for  the  care 
or  custody  of  individuals,  with  the  numbers  of 
their  inmates  on  December  1,  1928,  were  Grey- 
stone  Park  State  Hospital  (insane),  3600;  Tren- 
ton State  Hospital  (insane),  2503;  State 
Colony  for  Feeble-Minded  Males,  New  Lisbon, 
343;  State  Colony  for  Feeble-Minded  Males, 
Woodbine,  333;  State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  (females),  Vineland,  1060;  North  Jersey 
Training  School  (female  defectives),  Totowa, 
301;  State  Village  for  Epileptics,  Skillman,  976; 
Sanatorium  for  Tiiberculous  Diseases,  Glen 
Garden,  301;  State  Prison,  Trenton,  1685;  New 
Jersey  Reformatory  (males),  Rahway,  601;  New 
Jersey  Reformatory  (males),  Annandale,  201; 
New  Jersey  Reformatory  (women),  Clinton,  176; 
State  Home  for  boys  (delinquents),  Jamesburg, 
592;  State  Home  for  Girls  (delinquent),  Tren- 
ton, 238;  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  Kearney, 
107;  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Mar- 
ines, and  their  Wives  and  Widows,  Vineland,  210. 

EEGISLATION.  The  152nd  State  legislature  con- 
vened January  10  and  held  session  until  early 
in  April.  After  a  recess  of  about  three  months, 
it  reconvened  July  10,  and  the  session  was  there- 
after protracted  until  after  election  because  of 
the  political  situation  in  the  State.  In  the  first 
session  was  enacted  a  measure  (repealed  later 
owing  to  strong  opposition)  to  authorize  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  privately  owned 
toll  road  between  Camden  and  Atlantic  City,  a 
route  largely  utilized  by  motor  traffic  originating 
in  Pennsylvania.  Maximum  compensation  for  in- 
jured workmen  under  the  State  compensation 
system  was  increased  by  statute  to  $20  a  week. 
Banks  and  trust  companies  received  the  right 
to  refuse  payment  on  any  check  presented  a 
year  or  more  after  date.  A  law  was  passed  per- 
mitting summary  proceedings  for  an  employer's 
failing  to  pay  wages  and  providing  money  pen- 
alties for  the  offense.  An  existing  act  giving 
motor  buses  the  right  of  way  on  highways  was 
repealed.  A  series  of  bills  embodying  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  for  uniform  traf- 
fic laws  were  passed,  but  were  vetoed  by  Gov- 
ernor Moore  chiefly  as  giving  too  much  leeway 
in  regard  to  speed  limits.  In  the  resumed  session, 
however,  the  measures  were  passed  with  amend- 
ments and  were  signed  by  the  governor.  Tney 
set  maximum  highway  speeds  at  10  miles  an  hour 
in  school  zones,  15  miles  an  hour  in  taking* 
corners,  and  40  miles  an  hour  on  country  roads, 
but  authority  remained  with  municipalities  to 
regulate  speeds  within  their  own  areas.  Pedes- 
trians* were  forbidden  to  cross  streets  at  oblique 
angles* 

$he  proposal  contained  In  Governor  Moore's 
message  at  the  convening  of  the  legislature,  that 
it  repeal  the  State  Prohibition  Enf  oreememt  Aet, 
was  not  carried  out.  The  State  Senate,  early  in 
the  session,  voted  in  favor  of  an 


of  the  banking  department.  The  investigation 
was  largely  occupied  with  allegations  of  political 
favoritism  in  the  granting  of  banking  charters.  A 
resolution  of  both  houses  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  committee  of  eight  to  investigate  ques- 
tions of  public  interest  affecting  any  State  de- 
partment, board,  or  commission.  There  followed 
an  inquiry  into  voting  practices  in  Hudson 
County,  a  Democratic  area  of  which  the  vote  had 
vitally  affected  the  results  of  several  State  elec- 
tions. Upon  disclosures  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
quiry, the  legislature  in  its  resumed  session 
passed  a  measure  to  remove  Thomas  A.  Me- 
Donald,  Superintendent  of  the  Hudson  County 
election  bureau,  and  to  name  his  successor. 
Vetoed  by  Governor  Moore,  this  measure  was 
repassed  over  his  veto.  The  reasons  advanced 
for  the  removal  were  discoveries  of  numerous 
improper  registrations  and  evidence  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Democrats  had  voted  Republican  bal- 
lots in  primary  elections. 

The  legislature,  through  the  Case  committee, 
extended  its  investigation  into  the  affairs  of 
Hudson  County,  and  about  a  week  before  election 
day  the  committee  summoned  Mayor  Frank 
Hague  of  Hudson  to  testify  before  it.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  alleging  that  the  purpose  of  the 
proceedings  was  to  affect  the  vote  in  the  State. 
After  the  election  an  attempt  was  made  to  ar- 
rest Hague  in  his  home  on  a  charge  of  contempt. 
He  agreed  to  surrender  himself  on  this  charge, 
and  later  defeated  the  contempt  charge  in  the 
Chancery  court. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHEK  EVENTS.  The  Wanaque 
Reservoir  of  the  North  Jersey  District  Water 
Commission,  to  serve  eight  cities  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  was  completed  and  partly 
filled  early  in  the  year.  Work  on  it  had  begun 
in  the  autumn  of  1918.  Impounding  the  waters 
of  the  Wanaque  River  by  a  dam  1500  feet  long, 
it  had  a  capacity  of  29,000,000,000  gallons  and 
cost  about  $29,000,000.  Contracts  were  negotiated 
between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  city 
of  Newark  for  the  "construction  of  a  railroad  and 
tube  system  terminal  to  cost  about  $25,000,000, 
The  Lackawanna  system  announced  in  April  its 
intention  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  electrify- 
ing the  Morris  and  Essex  line  to  Dover  and 
branches  to  Gladstone  and  to  Montclair,  at  a 
cost  of  $14,000,000.  Efforts  to  establish  a  motor- 
bus  line  between  Camden  and  Atlantic  City  were 
opposed  before  the  public  utilities  commission 
by  railroad  interests.  Efforts  to  enforce  Sunday 
closing  of  moving  picture  houses  in  Milburn  and 
Weatwood  early  in  the  year  led  to  threats 
of  reprisals  in  the  form  of  action  to  close  other 
forms  of  business,  such  as  garages,  drug  stores, 
and  gasoline  filling  stations.  To  cheek  the  growth 
of  the  Japanese  beetle  pest  in  rural  New  Jersey, 
a  shipment  of  India  wasps  was  imported  from 
Calcutta,  It  was  the  theory  that  these  wasps 
were  natural  parasites  on  the  beetle  gri%  in 
which  they  laid  their  eggs. 

^following  the-  removal  of  the  superintendent 
of  elections  ift  Hudson  County  (see  //epwrtaitOM, 
above)  a  new  superintendent  appointed  by  the 
legislature  proceeded  to  a  purgation  of  the  regis- 
tration lists,  from  whidi  more  tkara  20,000  names 
were  removed.  Many  of  t&ese  were  restored  in 
the  last  lew  days  before  the  election,  by  action 
of  the  local  courts. 

JgUDCOBOi?,,  Itoe  voters  of  the  State,  on  Govern - 
toef/S,  gltfie  A'feeavy  majority  for  the  Keputoliean 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidates, 
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Hoover  and  Curtis,  in  what  was  much  the  larg- 
est total  vote  that  the  State  had  ever  cast. 
Hoover  carried  every  county  except  Hudson, 
where  Smitli  on  the  presidential  vote  obtained 
a  majority  of  about  50,000.  Senator  Edward  I. 
Edwards,  Democrat3  running  for  reelection,  was 
defeated  by  Hamilton  F.  Kean,  Republican.  A 
prevailingly  Republican  group  of  United  States 
Representatives  was  likewise  elected.  For  the 
first  time  in  11  years  a  Republican  governor  was 
elected,  in  Morgan  F.  Larson,  who  defeated 
William  L.  Dill,  Democratic.  The  popular  vote 
for  president  was:  Hoover  (Rep.)>  925,796 ; 
Smith  (Dem.),  016,517. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  A.  Harry  Moore;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Joseph  F.  S.  Fitzpatrick;  Treas- 
urer, Albert  C.  Middleton;  Comptroller,  Newton 
A.  K.  Bugbee;  Attorney-General,  Edward  L.  Kat- 
zenbacli;  Commissioner  of  Education,  Charles  H. 
Elliott.  < 

JUDICIARY.  Chancellor,  Edwin  Robert  Walker; 
Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  William  S.  Gum- 
mere;  Justices:  Samuel  Kalisch,  Frank  S.  Kat- 
zenbach,  Jr.,  Thomas  W.  Trenchard,  Charles  W. 
Parker,  Charles  C.  Black,  James  F.  Minturn, 
Luther  A.  Campbell,  Frank  T.  Lloyd. 

NEW  JERUSALEM,  CHURCH  OF  THE.  An 
organization  which  is  also  known  as  the  New 
Church,  and  popularly  called  Swedenborgian,  be- 
cause based  upon  the  statement  of  Christianity 
set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
Swedish  scientist,  philosopher,  theologian,  and 
seer  (1688-1772).  The  two  bodies  that  now  com- 
pose it  in  the  United  States  are  the  General 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  the  General 
Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  while  in  Great 
Britain  the  General  Conference  of  the  New 
Church  corresponds  to  the  General  Convention 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  New  Church 
society  in  America  was  founded  at  Baltimore 
in  1792,  and  the  General  Convention  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  was  organized  in 
1817.  In  1890  a  considerable  number  withdrew, 
forming  later  the  General  Church  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  The  polity  of  the  church  is  modified 
episcopacy;  the  worship  in  the  church  is  gener- 
ally liturgical,  chants  being  extensively  used. 
Missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Lett- 
land,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  South  Africa,  In- 
dia, Japan,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Gui- 
ana. 

THE  GENERAL  CHURCH  OF  THE  NEW  JERU- 
SALEM. This  body  was  organized  in  1897  under 
episcopal  government  with  headquarters  at  Bryn 
Athyn,  Pa.,  a  new  community  where  the  church 
established  the  following  institutions:  A  cathe- 
dral church  of  unusual  architectural  interests, 
built  in  the  manner  of  the  great  cathedrals  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  the  Academy  of  the 
New  Church,  which  has  a  valuable  museum  and 
library  and  departments  from  kindergarten  to 
junior  college;  and  theological  and  normal 
schools;  with  an  enrollment  of  267  in  1928.  The 
General  Church  differs  from  the  older  bodies  in 
the  New  Church  mainly  in  its  stricter  attitude 
toward  the  theological  writings  of  Swedenborg 
(considering  them  to  be  the  Gospel  or  Word  of 
the  Lord  at  his  Second  Advent)  and  in  the  en- 
deavor to  establish  parochial  schools.  It  had  an 
international  membership  in  1928  of  1933  with 
3  bishops,  35  pastors,  5  ministers,  and  24  socie- 
ties, 15  of  which  were  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  2  in  England,  and  others  in  Sweden, 


Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Natal,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Brazil.  A  native  mission  was  carried 
on  in  South  Africa,  with  headquarters  at  Alpha, 
O.F.S.  The  north  wing  of  the  Cathedral  at  Bryn 
Athyn  was  used  for  the  first  time  at  the  chil- 
dren's Christmas  service  on  December  23.  Among 
the  periodicals  published  by  the  General  Church 
were  New  Church  Life,  its  official  monthly  maga- 
zine, New  Church  Sermons,  The  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, and  The  Bulletin. 

THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION  or  THE  NEW  JERU- 
SALEM IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  In 
1928,  the  General  Convention  consisted  of  about 
5700  communicant  members,  united  into  85  so- 
cieties, territorially  organized  as  12  associations 
and  7  societies.  The  ministerial  membership  was 
115,-  and  the  amount  expended  for  missions  and 
benevolences  for  the  year  ending  Apr.  30,  1928, 
was  $22,000.  Educational  institutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  included  a  theological  school  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  junior  college  at  Urbana, 
Ohio,  and  the  Waltham  School  for  Girls,  Waltham, 
Mass.  Periodicals  included:  the  New-Church  Mes- 
senger, weekly,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  the  New-Church 
Review,  quarterly,  Boston,  Mass.;  the  New- 
Church  League  Journal,  monthly,  Boston,  Mass.; 
The  Helper,  weekly,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Sun- 
day Afternoons,  weekly,  Boston,  Mass.  The  Con- 
vention held  its  1928  meeting  at  its  national 
church  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  May.  Helen 
Keller,  a  member  of  this  body,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  The  1929  Convention  was  to  be  held  in 
New  York  City. 

THE  GENERAL,  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  NEW 
CHURCH.  This  body  which  is  organized  in  Great 
Britain  and  corresponds  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion in  the  United  States,  is  the  largest  organiza- 
tion of  the  New  Church,  its  70  societies  report- 
ing an  adult  membership  of  6295,  together  with 
656  "isolated  receivers,"  1053  junior  members, 
and  5775  Sunday  school  attendants,  in  1928.  The 
Conference  meets  annually,  the  president  holding 
office  for  one  year.  Its  principal  publications  are 
New  Church  Magazine  (quarterly)  and  New 
Church  Herald  (weekly) .  Publication  societies 
are  The  Swedenborg  Society  (London,  founded, 
1810),  Missionary  and  Tract  Society,  and  Man- 
chester New  Church  Publishing  Society.  A  num- 
ber of  isolated  congregations,  especially  within 
the  British  Empire,  are  affiliated  with  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  Its  South  African  Native  Mis- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  Krugersdorp,  report- 
ed 2639  adult  members. 

NEW  3OJXICO.  POPULATION.  According  to 
the  Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the 
State  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  360,350.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  3D6,000.  The 
capital  is  Santa  Fe. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

'Sear 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Cotton 

1928 

108,000 

90,000  a 

$6,825,000 

1927 

95,000 

70,000  « 

6,930,000 

Hay 

1928 

219,000 

437,000  6 

7,268,000 

t927 

226,000 

464,000  B 

6,158,000 

Beans,  dry 

1928 

214,000 

856,000 

2,696,000 

1927 

195,000 

975,000 

2,828,000 

Corn 

1928 

199,000 

3,482,000 

3,099,000 

1927 

166,000 

2,490,000 

2,316,000 

Wheat 

1928 

186,000 

2,054,000 

2,201,000 

1927 

55,000 

570,000 

676,000 

Sorghum,  grain 

1928 

188,000 

3,384,000 

2,030,000 

1927 

171,000 

2,394,000 

1,915,000 

•bales,  6tons. 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  mine  output  of  cop- 
per in  the  form  of  recoverable  content  of  ores  eon- 
tributes  normally  about  40  per  cent  of  the  com- 
bined value  of  all  minerals  produced.  In  1927  the 
mines  produced  but  74,251,863  pounds  of  copper, 
as  against  81,642,379  in  1926;  the  price  being 
lower  in  1927,  the  total  value  of  copper  for  that 
year  was  $9,726,994,  as  compared  with  $11,429,- 
933  for  1926.  Gold  production  was  to  the  value 
of  $604,838  in  1927  and  $405,803  in  1926.  There 
were  mined  890,083  fine  ounces  of  silver  in  1927, 
a  considerable  advance  over  the  450,934  ounces 
of  1926;  the  total  value  for  1927  was  $304,- 
677;  for  1926,  $281,383.  The  lead  output  also 
was  much  greater,  being  16,052,855  pounds  for 
1927,  as  against  6,960,366  for  1926;  in  value, 
$1,011,330  for  1927  and  for  1926,  $556,829.  Zinc 
production  more  than  doubled,  59,603,000  pounds 
for  1927,  from  24,104,800  for  1926;  in  value, 
$3,814,592  for  1927  and  $1,807,860  for  1926. 
Thus  the  combined  value  of  the  year's  produc- 
tion of  the  five  metals,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc,  in  1927  was  $15,662,076,  and  well 
in  excess  of  the  $14,841,808  of  1926.  Of  coal,  the 
mine  output  was  slightly  increased,  being  2,935,- 
539  net  tons  for  1927,  as  against  2,817,923  for 
1926;  the  totals  were  valued  at  $9,179,000  for 
1927  and  $8,916,000  for  1926. 

The  estimated  1928  production  of  metals  was: 
gold,  31,546  ounces;  silver,  822,478  ounces;  lead, 
14,462,000  pounds;  copper,  88,214,000  pounds; 
zinc,  65,658,000  pounds.  These  quantities  were 
valued  respectively  as  follows:  gold,  $652,114; 
silver,  $481,150;  lead,  $882,182;  copper,  $12,- 
879,244;  zinc,  $3,939,480.  The  combined  value 
for  all  five  metals  was  $18,834,170. 

Petroleum  production  fell  to  1,203,000  barrels 
(1927)  from  1,666,000  barrels  (1926)  ;  in  value, 
$1,600,000  (1927,  estimated)  and  $3,720,000 
(1926).  The  total  value  of  the  State's  mineral 
products  for  1926  was  $28,513,991;  for  1926,  $25,- 
696,009. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  according  to  the  XL  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  State  governmental  departments,  $4,917,- 
254  (of  which  $1,115,808 'was  aid  to  local  edu- 
cation) ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $176,495;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $3,052,077;  total,  $8»- 
146,096  (of  which  $3,946,731  was  for  highways, 
$996,097  being  for  maintenance  and  $2,950,634 
for  construction).  Revenues -were  $6,998,951.  Of 
this,  property  and  special  taxes  formed  27.6  per 
cent;  departmental  earnings  and  charges  for 
State  officials*  services,  12.7  per  cent;  sales  of 
licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  21.5  per  cent. 
Property  valuation  was  $315,373,405;  State 
taxation  thereon,  $2,623,523.  Net  funded  State 
debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $3,321,279.  Highway 
bonds  totaling  $2,670,000  were  outstanding. 
"TKANSPOKTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  in  tiie  State  on 
Jan.  1,  1928,  was  2997.59.  No  construction  of 
additional  mileage  was  reported  in  1928. 

EDUCATION.  A  plan  was  brought  -forward  with 
support  of  both  political  parties  to  reorganize 
the  State  Department  of  Education  in  such  fash- 
ion as  to  place  the  power  to  appoint  the  State 
Superintendent  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  to  provide  more  systematic 
management  of  State  school  lands  and  State 
school  funds. 

CHABTTIKS  AND  CoRBTOTiows.  The  first  -Iraikl- 
ing  unit  of  a  home  for  mental  defectives,  at  Las 


Lunas,  was  constructed  in  1928,  under  a  State 
appropriation;  the  institution  was  under  the 
authority  of  a  statutory  board  of  managers,  and 
was  expected  to  begin  operation  about  Jan.  1, 
1929.  The  chief  central  authority  of  the  State  in 
the  welfare  field  in  1928  was  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  which  included  a  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  and  a  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare. 
Outside  of  the  work  usual  to  a  health  organiza- 
tion, it  was  active  in  the  placement  of  dependent, 
delinquent,  and  defective  children.  It  did  not 
control  the  State  institutions.  The  chief  of  these 
were:  School  for  the  Deaf,  Santa  Fe;  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo;  New  Mexico  In- 
sane Asylum,  Las  Vegas;  Reform  School, 
Springer;  State  Penitentiary,  Santa  Fe;  State 
Miners'  Hospital,  Raton;  Home  and  Training 
School  for  Mental  Defectives  ( see  above ) . 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  State  was 
involved  in  the  controversy  over  the  Boulder 
Dam  project,  State  Water  Commissioner  Wilson 
issuing  an  appeal  in  March  to  Representatives 
from  the  States  in  the  river  basin  to  oppose  the 
dam.  At  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  inquiry 
into  the  activities  of  public  utility  interests,  it 
was  asserted  in  testimony  that  ex-governor  Me- 
chem's  law  firm  had  been  under  retainer  from 
an  association  of  utility  interests  while  he  at- 
tended the  interstate  conferences  at  Denver  in 
1927.  The  ranch  of  Albert  B.  Fall,  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  near  Three  Rivers,  described  as*  the 
largest  one-unit  ranch  in  the  country,  was  re- 
ported sold  in  July  to  Texas  cattle  interests.  Ex- 
cavations in  an  area  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Cimarron  River,  conducted  by  Barnuni  Brown  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
brought  to  light  remains  of  bison  of  an  extinct 
type  and  spearheads  unlike  those  of  known  Amer- 
ican Indians,  in  a  situation  indicating  an  an- 
tiquity of  some  20,000  years.  Loss  of  pasturage 
attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  jack  rabbits  led 
to  active  efforts  to  slaughter  these  creatures  in' 
the  spring. 

ELECTION.  The  vote  of  the  State  in  the  election 
of  November  6  went  to  Hoover  and  Curtis  on 
the  Republican  National  ticket;  they  received 
69,617  votes,  to  48,094  for  Smith  and  Robinson, 
Democratic  canditates.  Bronson  Cutting,  Repub- 
lican, United  States  Senator  by  appointment,  was 
elected  for  the  full  regular  term.  O.  A.  Larrazolo, 
Republican,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  for  the  tra- 
expired  term.  Richard  C.  Dillon,  Republican,  was 
reflected  Governor.  John  Morrow,  Democrat,  was 
reflected  United  States  Representative-at-large. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  R.  C.  Dillon;  Lieutenant- 
Govern  or,  Edward  Sargent;  Secretary  of  State, 
Jennie  M.  Fortune;  State  Auditor,  Miguel  A. 
Qtero;  State  Treasurer,  Warren  R.  Graham;  At- 
torney-General, Robert  C.  Dow;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Lois  Randolph. 

JUDICIABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Frank  W.  Parker;  Associate  Justices,  C.  M. 
Botts,  Samuel  Bratton,  John  G.  Watson. 

HEW  OBIiEAlSTS.  See  LatnsuwA. 

WSW  SO'tJTH  WA£ES.  One  of  the  six  orig- 
inal States  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia; 
located  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  continent; 
bounded1  on  tlie  north  by  Queensland;  on  the 
south  by  Victoria;  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  and!  on  tfee  west  by  South  Australia. 
Area,  inclusive  of  the  Federal  Territory,  310,- 
372  square  miles;  population,  including  aborig- 
in^s,  a^orcling  to  the  census  of  1921,  2,101,968. 
Tbe  Jwerai  Territory  in  1921  had  an  area  of 
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912  square  miles  and  2572  inhabitants.  Sydney, 
the  capital,  had  a  population  in  1921  of  905,047, 
including  suburbs  and  shipping.  At  the  end  of 
1027  the  population  was  estimated  at  2,360,326, 
for  all  of  Xew  vSouth  Wales,  and  1,039,390  for 
Sydney.  Other  towns  with  their  population  at 
the  end  of  1926  were:  Newcastle  and  suburbs, 
90,850;  Broken  Hill,  24,010;  Auburn,  17,710; 
Parramatta,  16,400;  Granville,  16,800;  Banks- 
town,  17,270;  and  Lithgow,  16,380.  The  move- 
ment of  population  in  1026  was:  Births,  53,126; 
deaths,  22,188;  marriages,  19,219.  During  the 
same  year  the  immigrants  numbered  62,395 
and  the  emigrants,  43,575.  Education  is  controlled 
by  the  State  and  instruction  is  compulsory  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  14.  At  the  beginning 
of  1927  there  were  3179  government  schools,  with 
11,313  teachers,  with  343,187  pupils  enrolled, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  271,690.  There  were 
702  private  schools,  of  which  482  were  Roman 
Catholic,  with  an  enrollment  of  2795  teachers 
and  67,537  pupils. 

Wheat  is  the  principal  agricultural  crop  and 
the  chief  fruit  crop  is  oranges.  The  area  sown 
for  wheat  during  the  1926-27  season  was  3,649,- 
730  acres.  Other  grains  and  other  citrus  fruits, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  bananas,  and  apples  are  raised. 
The  production  of  wool  in  1926-27  amounted  to 
405,820,000  pounds  and  the  wool  clip  was 
valued  at  £35,237,000.  On  June  30,  1926,  the 
state  had  53,860,000  sheep,  2,937,130  cattle,  651,- 
035  horses,  and  382,674  swine.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  forestry  products  in  the  fiscal  year 
1925-1026  was  £1,871,000,  A  total  of  11,413 
factories  employing  145,958  persons  was  reported 
in  New  South*  Wales  for  the  year  ended  Dec. 
31,  1927,  representing  a  decrease  of  416  factories 
and  2664  employees.  Manufacturers  of  clothing 
and  textile  fabrics  employed  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  persons  during  the  year,  followed  by  metal- 
working  and  machinery  establishments.  No  new 
industry  was  reported,  but  there  were  many  ex- 
tensions of  existing  plants.  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  motor  trade  resulted  in  the  erection  of  many 
modern  buildings. 

The  annual  value  of  the  minerals  produced  in 
New  South  Wales  is  more  than  twice  that  as- 
signed to  the  combined  output  of  all  the  other 
States  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  principal 
factors  are  coal,  coke,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and 
limestone  cement.  The  output  of  coal  in  1927 
was  11,126,114  tons  valued  at  £9,782,002  at  the 
pit's  mouth.  The  external  commerce  in  1927  was 
as  follows:  Imports,  oversea,  £68,946,777;  ex- 
ports, oversea,  £62,815,076.  On  June  30,  1927, 
5750  miles  of  Government  railways  were  op^n; 
the  revenue  for  1926-27  was  £18,906,543;  the 
expenditure,  £13,795,853;  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried,  141,615,806.  There  are  seven 
private  railways  having  a  total  mileage  of  112 
miles  (mainly  colliery  lines). 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  as- 
sisted by  a  cabinet,  and  legislative  power  in  a 
bicameral  legislature,  consisting  of  a  legislative 
council  and  a  legislative  assembly.  The  legislative 
council,  which  must  not  consist  of  less  than  21 
members,  is  appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown,  and 
consisted  of  96  members  in  1927.  There  are  90 
members  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Governor 
in  1028,  Admiral  Sir  Dudley  K.  S.  De  Glair; 
Premier  and  Colonial  Treasurer,  T.  R.  Bavin. 

NEW  YOBK.  POPULATION.  A  census  by  the 
State  was  taken  in  1925.  This  showed  a  popula- 
tion of  11,162,151,  compared  with  10,385,227  by 


the  Federal  census  in  1920.  The  population  of 
New  York  City  increased  from  5,620,048  in  1920 
to  5,873,356  in  1925.  The  Borough  of  Manhattan 
decreased  from  2,284,103  in  1920  to  1,945,029  in 
1925.  All  the  other  boroughs  increased  their  popu- 
lations. The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  estimate  for 
July  1,  1928,  was:  New  York  City,  6,017,500; 
Borough  of  Bronx,  051,900;  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, 2,508,500;  Borough  of  Manhattan  1,752,- 
000;  Borough  of  Queens,  854,400;  Borough  of 
Richmond,  150,700.  The  estimated  population  of 
the  State  on  July  1,  1928,  was  11,550,000.  The 
capital  is  Albany. 

AGRICULTUEE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1028: 


Crop 

Hay 

Potatoes 
Corn 
Oats 
Apples 

Year 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 

Acreaffe 
4,665,000 
4,918,000 
284,000 
270,000 
650,000 
663,000 
1,020,000 
1,000,000 

Prod.  T?u. 
6,513,000  « 
7,389,000  « 
32,376,000 
28,620,000 
22,100,000 
22,542,000 
33,660,000 
35,000,000 
21  900,000 

Value 
$73,316,000 
83,277,000 
21,044,000 
35,775,000 
21,879,000 
21,640,000 
18,176,000 
19,250,000 
24,090  000 

1927 

13  600  000 

19  270  000 

Wheat 
Barley 
Buckwheat 

1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 

316,000 
301,000 
169,000 
188,000 
192,000 
201,000 

4,702,000 
6,291,000 
4,648,000 
5,452,000 
3,475,000 
4,221,000 

6,428,000 
7,875,000 
3,625,000 
4,362,000 
3,128,000 
3,546,000 

fl  tons. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION".  The  output  of  pig  iron, 
which  made  up  40  per  cent  of  the  total  mineral 
production  of  the  State  in  1926,  increased  some- 
what, to  2,401,432  long  tons  for  1927,  from  2,- 
389,665  for  1926;  the  total  had,  however,  a  less 
value,  $40,803,579  for  1927  as  against  $44,970,- 
166  for  1926.  The  by-product  coke  ovens  of  the 
State  continued  their  rapid  rise,  producing  in 
1927,  3,523,000  short  tons  of  coke,  as  compared 
with  2,827,805  in  1926,  which  in  turn  had  greatly 
exceeded  1925  production.  Value  of  the  1927  coke 
total  was  not  available;  that  of  1926  coke  was 
$17,455,226.  Clay  products,  second  in  magnitude 
of  the  components  of  the  State's  mineral  indus- 
try, attained  $29,999,053  for  1926,  the  latest 
recorded  year;  for  1925,  $24,550,751.  Cement 
production  was  increasingly  large:  for  1927,  10,- 
775,375  barrels;  for  1926,  8,795,768.  In  value,  ce- 
ment shipments  were:  1927,  $16,380,009;  1926, 
$14,864,066,  Ferro-alloys  were  extensively  pro- 
duced; the  output  was' 104,198  long  tons  in  1926 
and  115,764  in  1925;  in  value,  $13,045,938  in 
1926  and  $12,811,534  in  1925.  The  gypsum  indus- 
try was  steady,  producing  1,723,460  short  tons  in 

1926  as  against  1,730,254  in  1926;  in  value,  $16,- 
794,589  in  1926  and  in  1925,  $16,219,906.  Salt 
producers  disposed  of  1,964,080  short  tons  of  salt 
in  1927,  slightly  less  than  the  2,001,590  tons  of 
1926;   the  totals  were  valued  at  $6,121,461  for 

1927  and  $6,564,829  for  1926.  Stone  output  was: 
1926,  $13,713,620;    1925,  $12,358,238.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State,  dup- 
lications eliminated,  was  for  1926,  $112,016,262; 
for  1925,  $102,035,557. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $144,- 
710,772  (of  which  $55,516,611  was  for  local  edu- 
cation) ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $13,718,555;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $46,935,004;  total, 
$205,364,331  (of  which  $37,504,245  was  for  Hgh- 
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ways,  $16,372,198  being  for  maintenance  and  $21,- 
132,048  for  construction).  Revenue  was  $215,- 
473,758.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  53.0  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  State  officers5  services,  3.7 ;  sales  of 
licenses,  33.0.  Assessed  valuation  of  property 
was  $20,795,221,086;  State  taxation  thereon, 
$22,722,893.  Net  funded  State  debt  on  June  30, 
1927,  was  $244,294,698.  Much  of  the  debt  was 
offset  by  sinking  fund  assets ;  the  total  outstand- 
ing funded  debt  was  $342,000,309.  Of  outstanding 
debt,  $259,649,400  was  for  highways. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  8364.39.  There  were  built  in  1928,  19.52 
miles  of  additional  second  track,  9.5  of  third,  and 
9.5  of  fourth,  or  other  track. 

At  the  close  of  the  1928  season  of  the  New 
York  State  Barge  Canal,  it  was  reported  that  a 
total  of  3,089,998  tons  had  been  carried,  an  in- 
crease of  508,106  tons  and  a  gain  of  20  per  cent 
over  the  1927  totals,  and  breaking  all-time  ton- 
nage records. 

EDUCATION.  More  than  50  rural  school  sections, 
so  Commissioner  of  Education  Graves  asserted 
in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, had  up  to  the  end  of  1928  organized 
central  school  districts  under  the  State  Central 
Rural  School  Act,  in  the  first  three  years  of  its 
operation.  Work  was  done  in  planning  a  State- 
wide programme  of  junior-high-school  instruc- 
tion. For  the  academic  year  1926—27,  the  school- 
age  population  of  the  State  was  placed  at  2,587,- 
901.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  2,020,426  pupils,  of  whom  1,678,540 
were  in  elementary  and  341,886  in  high  schools. 
Expenditures  of  the  year  1927  for  public-school 
education  totaled  $294,312,333.31.  Salaries  of 
teachers  averaged  $2085.88. 

CHABITIES  AND  CORBECTIONS,  Activities  of  the 
State  in  the  care  or  custody  of  persons  were 
divided  chiefly  among  three  administrative  de- 
partments: the  Department  of  Correction.,  which 
cared  for  the  prisons,  reformatories,  and  criminal 
insane;  Department  of  Charities,  headed  by  a 
State  board  of  12  commissioners,  which  super- 
vised almshouses,  Indian  affairs,  private  and 
local  child-welfare  and  medical  institutions,  and 
administered  certain  special  schools  and  hos- 
pitals; the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  which 
had  authority  over  mental  hospitals  and  schools. 

State  institutions,  with  their  populations  as 
in  the  fiscal  year  1927,  were  Auburn  Prison,  Au- 
burn, 1610;  Clinton  Prison,  Dannemora,  1584; 
Great  Meadow  Prison,  Comstoek,  1124;  Sing 
Sing  Prison,  Qssining,  1671 ;  Dannemora  State 
Hospital  (criminal  insane),  622;  Matteawan 
State  Hospital  (criminal  insane),  1017;  State 
Reformatory,  Elinira,  1290:  State  Training 
School,  Albion,  200;  State  Reformatory  for 
Women,  Bedford  Hills,  30CJ;  Institution  for  De- 
fective Delinquents,  Napanoch,  615:  State 
Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson,  395;  State 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Industry, 
661;  Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  193;  State 
Women's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford*  181;  Hos- 
pital for  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis,  Raybrook,  308;  Octliop^die  Hos- 
pital for  Children,  West  H»veretraw»  204;  State 
Schools  for  Mental  Defectives  at  Newark,  1203 ; 
Rome,  2604;  Syracuse,  9&S;  LetAwortli  Village, 
2107;  and  Craig  Colon y,  Soeyea,  I486;  State 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane:  Bii^]ia«i»a»  2916; 
Brooklyn,  £5£0;  Buffalo,  £$25  $•  Central  Islip, 


0500;  Helmuth,  1428;  Wingdale,  541;  Pough- 
keepsie,  4242;  Kings  Park,  5479;  Xew  York, 
7214;  Middletown,  3027;  Rochester,  2001;  Og- 
densburg,  2429;  Utica,  1929;  Willard,  2628; 
State  Camp  for  Veterans,  Bath,  199;  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  163.  Mental  patients  in 
State  Hospitals  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  numbered  45,- 
131,  and  formed  392.7  to  the  100,000  of  the 
population;  prisoners  in  eight  State  penal  in- 
stitutions numbered  7531. 

LEGISLATION.  The  State  legislature  convened  in 
annual  session  January  4.  and  adjourned  March 
22.  Governor  Smith  in  his  financial  message  sub- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  1928-1929  a  budget 
calling  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $229,260,065, 
which  was  to  leave  a  surplus  of  about  $15,779,000 
over  existing  surplus  and  expected  revenues  from 
existing  sources.  Accordingly  no  new  taxation 
was  sought.  The  total  of  appropriations  passed  in 
the  course  of  the  session  increased  the  budget 
total  by  about  $3,000,000.  The  State  acl  valorem 
property  tax  rate  was  cut  to  one-half  mill,  from 
one  mill,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  gover- 
nor; a  total  tax  reduction  of  about  $12,500,000 
was  thus  effected.  As  a  sequel  to  the  defeat,  at 
the  polls,  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Republican 
legislative  majority  in  1927  to  bring  about  a 
constitutional  change  providing  for  the  election 
of  State  officers  every  four  years,  in  presidential 
years,  the  governor  and  the  Democratic  minority 
put  forward  a  bill  to  have  these  officers  elected 
quadrennially,  but  in  non-presidential  years. 
This  measure  failed  of  passage,  jas  did  a  measure 
for  reapportionment  of  representation  in  the  Leg- 
islature on  the  population  basis.  An  extensive 
modernization  of  the  housing  law  of  the  State 
was  not  passed,  but  the  emergency  rent  laws,  re- 
stricting the  freedom  of  action  of  landlords,  were 
again  in  part  extended,  so  as  to  apply  until  June, 
1929,  upon  apartments  up  to  a  rental  of  $10  a 
month,  and  until  Dec.  1,  1928,  on  those  renting 
at  from  $10  to  $15  a  month.  Of  bills  brought 
forward  by  the  Baumes  Crime  Commission,  deal- 
ing with  the  treatment  of  crime,  eleven  ware 
enacted;  these  provided  for  the  punishment  of 
"fences,"  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  by  admitting 
the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  the  thief  against 
the  receiver;  required  that  a  purchaser  of  goods 
make  reasonable  inquiry  as  to  the  seller's  right 
to  dispose  of  them;  permitted  increase  of  the 
I>enalty  for  second-degree  murder  above  20  years, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judge;  reformed  the 
State  Board  of  Parole,  and  created  a  Director  of 
Parole,  with  subordinates,  and  with  duties  that 
included  helping  paroled  prisoners  to  get  employ- 
ment. In  order  to  render  the  plans  for  the  elim- 
ination of  grade  crossings  effeetwlf  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  at  the  recommendation  of  Uovemor 
Smith  a  measure  to  authorize  the  State  to  bear 
a  portion  of  the  localities*  share  of  the  cost  of 
crossing  elimination.  There  was  enacted  a  meas- 
ure to  encourage  and  to  regulate  aviation. 

The  labor  law  was  amended  with  regard  to  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age  so  that  they 
might  not  be  employed  in  any  gainful  occupa- 
tion, and  to  require  that  children  under  seventeen 
file  with  the  employer,  if  working,  an  employ- 
ment eertificalion  ©r  vacation  work  permit. 
Work  before  °8  A,  M.  or  alter  6  p.  M.  WAS  for- 
bidden for  three  wader  sixteen.  For  the  employ- 
ment of  efeildram  not  physically  sound,  permits 
terminatiia^  every  six  months  and  renewable 
only  after  physical  examination  were  required. 
Loan  rfwrfos  were  restricted  and  the  business  of 
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salary  loans  was  regulated  by  ari  act  restricting 
interest  on  sucli  loans  to  6  per  cent,  and  specify- 
ing that  repayment  in  excess  of  the  original  ad- 
vance must  be  regarded  as  interest,  A  bill  to 
reorganize  the  administration  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation was  vetoed  by  the  governor  as  inter- 
fering with  administrative  functions.  The  field 
for  the  investment  of  legally  limited  funds  was 
broadened,  especially  in  admitting  insurance  in- 
vestments in  junior  security  issues. 

The  State  adopted  the  reciprocal  waiving  of 
State  tax  on  decedents'  estates,  retroactive  to 
July  1,  1025,  and  adopted  in  all  by  22  States;  a 
previous  enactment  had  been,  declared  void  by 
the  State  Court  of  Appeals  because  of  discrimin- 
ation between  residents  and  non-residents  in  the 
wording.  A  measure  to  levy  the  entire  dece- 
dent's estate  tax  on  the  residuary  legatee  was 
vetoed.  Bills  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
three  private  toll  bridges  were  vetoed  likewise. 
The  New  York  City  government  was  empowered 
to  agree  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  on 
the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  along  Elev- 
enth Avenue.  A  measure  to  give  the  Board  of  Port 
Authority  charge  of  a  survey  of  transit  condi- 
tions in  the  area  about  New  "York  City  was  ve- 
toed as  overburdening  the  board.  For  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  land  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Revolutionary  battlefield  of  Saratoga,  $90,- 
000  was  appropriated.  The  power  of  home  rule 
as  applying  to  large  cities  was  extended  in  cer- 
tain respects.  A  constitutional  amendment  was 
resolved,  to  permit  voters  to  register  on  certain 
dates  prior  to  September  20.  An  extensive  pro- 
gramme of  Governor  Smith's  including  a  refer- 
endum on  his  proposal  of  a  water  power  author- 
ity, the  creation  of  a,  commission  to  study  motor 
vehicle  accident  compensation  and  numerous 
other  features  was  rejected  by  the  opposing  ma- 
jority. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  Assertions  of 
official  misconduct  brought  in  the  previous  year 
against  Mrs.  Florence  E.  S.  Knapp,  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  New  York,  with  regard  to  the 
taking  of  the  State  census  of  1925,  were  inves- 
tigated by  Randall  J.  Le  Boeuf,  Jr.,  appointed  to 
the  task  by  Governor  Smith  as  a  commissioner 
under  the  *Mor eland  Act.  The  Le  Boeuf  report, 
tiled  January  22,  found  evidence  of  criminal  ir- 
regularities and  recommended  that  the  State 
prosecute  Mrs.  Knapp  and  others.  The  District 
Attorney  of  Albany  County,  to  whom  the  duty 
was  first  assigned,  found  the  evidence  insufficient 
to  warrant  prosecution.  The  governor  on  March 
0  directed,  fche  State  attorney-general  to  super- 
sede the  county  prosecutor.  Mrs.  Knapp  was  ac- 
cordingly indicted  by  a  special  grand  jury,  and 
was  brought  to  trial  at  the  beginning  of  May 
after  delay  due  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  the 
return  to  the  State  of  a  connection  sought  as  a 
witness  against  her.  It  was  testified  that  the 
name  of  the  ostensible  recipient  had  been  forged 
on  numerous  pay  checks  for  work  supposed  to 
have  been  done  for  the  census,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  checks  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Knapp.  The  trial  jury  disagreed,  but  the 
ease  was  retried  before  another  jury,  and  Mrs. 
Knapp  was  found  guilty  of  grand  larceny  May 
26.  The  case  gained  great  attention  because  Mrs. 
Knapp  had  been  the  first  woman  to  occupy  a  pub- 
lic elective  post  of  high  rank  in  the  State. 

The  working  of  the  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation law  was  investigated  early  in  the  year 
by  the  Industrial  Survey  Commission.  As  a  re- 


sult of  accusations  of  wasteful  handling  of  the 
compensation  fund,  brought  at  this  investigation, 
Governor  Smith  at  the  end  of  January  appointed 
Professor  Lindsay  Rogers,  a  Moreland  Act  com- 
missioner, to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Labor 
Department  and  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Bureau.  The  Report  of  the  commissioner,  render- 
ed in  June,  acquitted  the  department  and  the 
compensation  bureau  of  fraud,  but  recommend- 
ed that  the  entire  administration  of  the  com- 
pensation law  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Indus- 
trial Board,  the  agency  for  the  granting  of 
claims. 

A  decision  of  the  State  Court  of  Appeals  up- 
held an  act  of  1925  forbidding  the  control  of 
State  banks  by  voting  trusts.  This  decision  had 
the  effect  of  dissolving  a  voting  trust  that  con- 
trolled the  Bank  of  America,  one  of  the  oldest 
banks  in  the  country.  On  the  termination  of  the 
voting  trust,  the  Giannini  interests,  identified 
with  the  Bancitaly,  gained  control.  Construction 
of  a  State  office  building  at  Albany,  near  the 
Capitol,  was  begun  February  28,  but  was  delayed 
by  difficulty  with  the  foundations. 

Among  the  most  important  structural  develop- 
ments in  and  about  New  York  City*  was  the  open- 
ing of  two  highway  bridges  between  Staten  Is- 
land and  New  Jersey,  on  June  20.  One  of  these, 
named  Goethals  Bridge,  connects  Howland  Hook 
with  Elizabeth,  and  is  8000  feet  in  length  •  the 
other,  named  Outerbridge  Crossing,  extends  from 
Tottenville  to  Perth-Amboy,  and  has  a  length  of 
somewhat  over  10,000  feet.  The  structures  were 
built  by  the  Board  of  Port  Authority  and  were 
put  into  operation  as  toll  bridges.  The  extension 
of  the  Fourteenth-Street-Eastern  line  of  the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan  Transit  system  was  com- 
pleted to  Canarsie  and  opened  for  through  serv- 
ice July  14. 

The  city  took  steps  to  acquire  a  municipal  air- 
port: a  suggestion  that  the  War  Department  al- 
low it  to  acquire  Governors  Island  for  this  pur- 
pose was  not  favorably  regarded  by  Army 
authorities,  but  the  Board  of  Estimate  voted 
$500,000  in  February  for  the  initial  development 
work  on  Barren  Island,  an  800-acre  tract  in  Ja- 
maica Bay.  No  construction  was  undertaken  in 
connection  with  the  pending  water  supply  pro- 
jects of  the  city,  delayed  by  failure  to  reach  in- 
terstate agreement  on  the  partition  of  the  waters 
of  the  Delaware  River,  in  the  Legislative  sessions 
of  1927.  Hearings  were  held,  however,  at  Kings- 
ton early  in  March,  on  a  proposed  plan  by  which 
the  city  would  proceed  to  divert  to  its  water 
system  the  waters  of  Rondout  Creek,  the  Never- 
sink  River,  and  the  East  Branch  of  the  Delaware 
River,  without  dependence  on  the  approval  of 
other  States. 

Accusations  with  regard  to  the  building  of 
sewers  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  were  investi- 
gated by  commissioners  appointed  by  Governor 
Smith.  The  defense  succeeded  in  enjoining  the 
first  of  these  investigators,  Justice  Townsend 
Scudder,  from  sitting,  on  the  ground  that  lie 
could  not  simultaneously  hold  judicial  office  and 
act  as  a  delegate  of  the  Governor.  Clarence  J. 
Shearn,  a  former  supreme  court  justice,  was 
then  appointed  in  Scudder's  place.  He  proceed- 
ed with  the  investigation  of  Borough  President 
Maurice  E.  Connolly  of  Queens'  Borough,  who 
resigned  his  office  early  in  April.  Connolly  was 
later  convicted  of  conspiracy  and  condemned  to 
a  fine  and  prison  sentence  of  a  year. 

Efforts  to  reach  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
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city  might  establish  municipal  ownership  of  the 
transit  system  continued  under  the  direction  of 
Samuel  Untermyer  as  special  counsel  to  the 
Transit  Commission.  Finding  the  terms  to  he 
expected  from  the  city  unacceptable,  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  system  declared  a  rise  in 
its  fare  to  seven  cents,  which  it  did  not,  however, 
put  into  force,  and  applied  to  a  special  statutory 
Federal  court  of  three  judges  to  sustain  its  right 
to  do  so.  The  court  accepted  jurisdiction  and 
after  extended  hearings  and  argument  granted 
the  Interborough  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
Transit  Commission  from  interfering  with  the 
fare  rise,  which  was  declared  legitimate  on  the 
ground  that  the  later  subway  contracts  had  in- 
validated earlier  fare  regulation  and  that  these 
contracts  themselves  must  allow  of  alteration  in 
the  fare,  by  nature  of  the  lack  of  power  to  make 
them  absolute.  The  matter  was  appealed  to  the 
United  State  Supreme  Court,  and  the  operation 
of  the  7-cent  fare  was  held  in  abeyance  pending 
the  final  outcome. 

ELECTION.  The  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
date, Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  being  not  only 
the  Governor  of  the  State  but  a  native  of  New 
York  City,  the  Democratic  campaign  in  New 
York  State  was  particularly  intense.  Factional 
disputes  in  the  Democratic  ranks  in  Queens 
County,  connected  with  the  choice  of  a  succes- 
sor to  the  Borough  President  of  Queens,  who 
left  office  under  charges  of  mishandling  the  sewer 
construction  contracts,  diminished  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  one  important  centre.  The  vote 
of  November  6  gave  Hoover  and  Curtis,  the  Re- 
publican National  candidates,  a  plurality  of 
slightly  more  than  100,000  over  Smith  and 
Robinson,  in  a  total  vote  of  considerably  over 
4,000,000.  The  Smith  majority  in  New  York 
City,  was  453,805;  it  did  not  quite  offset  the 
Hoover  majority  in  the  remainder  of  the  State. 
The  presidential  popular  vote  of  1928  was: 
Hoover  (Rep.),  2,193,344;  Smith  (Dem.),  2,089,- 
863.  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Democrat,  run- 
ning for  reelection,  defeated  the  Republican  can- 
didate, Alanson  B.  Houghton,  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain.  The  political  complexion  of  the 
State's  delegation  of  Representatives  was  not 
extensively  changed.  On  the  State  ticket,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  Democrat,  a  strong  supporter  of 
Governor  Smith,  was  elected  governor,  defeating 
Albert  E.  Ottinger,  the  republican  candidate,  by 
a  close  vote. 

OFFICEBS.  Governor,  Alfred  E.  Smith;  Lien- 
tenant-Governor,  Edwin  Corning;  Secretary  of 
State,  Robert  Moses;  Comptroller,  Morris  S. 
Tremaine;  Attorney-General,  Albert  Ottinger; 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Frank  P.  Graves. 

JUDICIARY.  Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Judge, 
Benjamin  N.  Carclozo;  Associate  Judges,  Cuth- 
bert  W.  Pound,  Frederick  E.  Crane,  William  S. 
Andrews,  Irving  Lehman,  Henry  T.  Kellogg,  John 
P.  O'Brien. 

3STEW  YOBK  CITY.  See  NEW  YORK. 

HEW  YOBK  CITY,  PROPOSED  EXPOSITION  AT. 
See  EXPOSITIONS. 

NEW  YOBK  POBT  AUTHORITY.  See 
BRIDGES. 

NEW  YOBK  UNIVERSITY.  A  non-sectar- 
ian institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men 
and  women  in  New  York  City  chartered  in  1831. 
It  comprises  the  following  divisions:  at  Univer- 
sity Heights,  a  college  of  arts  and  pure  science, 
college  of  engineering,  Guggenheim  School  of 
Aeronautics ;  at  Washington  Square,  the  graduate 


school,  school  of  law,  school  of  commerce,  ac- 
counts and  finance,  Washington  Square  College, 
school  of  retailing,  school  of  education,  univer- 
sity extension  division,  and  institution  of  educa- 
tion; at  Wall  Street  division,  the  graduate  school 
of  business  administration,  and  courses  in  the 
schools  of  commerce,  accounts,  finance,  and  re- 
tailing; medical  college,  on  East  26th  Street; 
and  dental  college  on  East  23rd  Street.  The  en- 
rollment for  the  year  1927-28  in  all  divisions 
of  the  University,  after  deducting  all  duplica- 
tions, was  33,692.  The  enrollment  in  the  different 
degree-conferring  units  was  as  follows:  univer- 
sity college  of  arts  and  pure  science,  871 ; 
school  of  law,  178G;  university  and  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  473 ;"  college  of  en- 
gineering, 534;  graduate  school,  474;  school  of 
education,  including  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate divisions,  4013;  school  of  commerce, 
accounts,  and  finance,  including  the  Wall  Street 
division,  3705 ;  Washington  Square  College,  6394 ; 
graduate  school  of  business  administration,  554; 
school  of  retailing,  646;  and  college  of  dentistry, 
414.  In  other  divisions  the  enrollment  was  as 
follows:  extension  division,  3204;  department  of 
fine  arts,  1611;  public  health  (correspondence) 
courses,  95;  life  insurance  training  courses,  174. 
The  faculty  of  the  University  numbered  1456 
for  the  year  1927-28,  including  84  appointments 
or  promotions  of  professorial  rank,  made  in  the 
previous  university  year,  six  of  the  new  appoint- 
ments being  of  the  rank  of  full  professor,  and  11 
promotions  being  of  that  rank.  The  productive 
funds  for  the  year  1927-28  amounted  to  $4,290,- 
325,  and  the  income  to  $5,569,656.  The  libraries 
contained  340,092  volumes.  Among  other  sub- 
stantial gifts  received  in  the  course  of  the  year 
were  a  bequest  of  $500,000  from  the  late  Miss 
Emily  0.  Butler;  from  the  Herman  M.  Biggs 
Memorial  Fund  Committee,  for  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, $65,616;  more  than  $100,000  in  anonymous 
gifts  for  laboratory  and  library  installations  at 
Washington  Square  College;  a  bequest  of  $50,000 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Elbert  H.  Gary;  a 
collection  of  early  newspapers  for  which  Horace 
Greeley  set  type  and  a  collection  of  his  original 
manuscripts,  from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Clen- 
denin.  Plans  were  adopted  for  the  erection  near 
Washington  Square,  of  a  twelve-story  building 
of  Gothic  design  for  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  autumn 
of  1929.  Chancellor,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  ze'land,  DOMINION  OF.  A 
self-governing  British  dominion  in  the  southern 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  1200  miles  east  of  Aus- 
tralia; consisting  mainly  of  two  islands.  North 
and  South  islands;  but  comprising  also  Stewart 
*  Island  and  Chatham  Island  and  a  number  of 
small  islands.  Capital,  Wellington. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  exclud- 
ing the  annexed  islands  is  103,508  square  miles, 
distributed  as  follows:  North  Island,  44,131; 
South  Island,  58,120;  Stewart  Island,  662;  Chat- 
ham Island,  372;  outlying  islands,  284,  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1921,  the  population  was 
1,218,913.  The  population,  April  1,  1027,  was 
1,439,980  for  New  Zealand  proper,  inclusive  of 
Maoris  (64,234) ;  residents  of  Cook  and  other 
annexed  islands,  14,088,  and  of  Western  Samoa 
{ mandated  territory),  42,028.  On  Mar.  31,  1928, 
the  population  for  New  Zealand  alone  was  1,388,- 
700.  The  estimated  population  of  the  chief  cities 
of  New  Zealand  on  Apr.  1,  1&27,  was  as  fol- 
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lows:  Auckland,  202,400:  Wellington,  126,750; 
Christchurch,  122,000;  Dunedin,  83,250. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  compulsory  between 
tlie  ages  of  7  and  14.  According  to  statistics, 
for  Dec.  31,  1926,  there  were  2601  public  primary 
schools,  6883  teachers,  216,807  scholars  on  the 
rolls,  and  an  average  attendance  of  194,097.  The 
native  schools  numbered  130,  with  282  teachers 
and  6o91  pupils;  the  private  primary  schools 
numbered  301,,  with  26,778  pupils.  For  secondary 
education  there  were  41  incorporated  or  endowed 
schools  with  568  teachers  and  13,651  students. 
The  University  of  New  Zealand  was  formerly 
solely  an  examining  body,  but  by  an  act  of  1926 
it  now  actually  consists  of  the  following  four 
university  colleges:  Otago  University,  Dunediii; 
Canterbury  University  College,  Christchurch ; 
Auckland  University  College;  and  Victoria  Uni- 
versity College,  Wellington.  The  total  number 
of  students  in  1926  was  4653. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  In  1926  there  were  1,990,000 
acres  of  arable  land  in  New  Zealand,  or  about 
3  per  cent  of  the  total  area;  16,680,000  acres 
of  permanent  meadow  and  pasture;  163,000  acres 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes;  and  about  13,000,- 
000  acres  of  forests.  On  Jan.  31,  1927,  there  were 
3,242,000  cattle,  516,000  swine,  25,372,000  sheep, 
26,000  goats,  and  302,000  horses.  Animal  hus- 
bandry is  much  the  major  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. N"ew  Zealand  is  not  an  important  cereal 
producing  area.  Oats  and  wheat  are  raised  for 
local  consumption,  but  a  certain  amount  of  grain 
is  normally  imported.  The  wheat  crop  for  1926— 

27  (7,952,000  bushels)   was  much  above  normal 
and  a  still  larger  crop  was  harvested  in  1927- 

28  (about  9,200,000  bushels).  Normally,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  oat  crop  is  harvested  for  grain, 
the  remainder  being  used  as  forage.  The  yield 
for  1927-28  in  oats  was  estimated  at  3,650,000 
bushels  against  4,997,000  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  barley  yield  in  1927-28  was  781,000  bushels 
and  the  potato  yield  4,424,000  bushels.  It  was 
expected  that  the  apple  crop  for  1927-28  would 
exceed  2,500,000  bushels,  of  which  900,000  cases 
would  be  shipped  abroad.  The  wool  production 
in  1926-27  (226,032,000  pounds)  was  the  largest 
ever    recorded.    In    the    same    year    57,762,000 
pounds  of  pork,  bacon,  and  hain  were  produced. 

Mining  is  not  important  except  in  a  few  lo- 
calities. Coaly  gold,  and  silver  are  the  leading 
products.  Production  of  coal  is  limited  because 
the  Dominion  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
power.  New  Zealand  factories  are  confined 
largely  to  the  preparation  of  pastoral  and  dairy 
products  for  the  market,  such  as  meat  freezing, 
butter  making,  etc.  During  1926-27  there  were 
4700  establishments  with  81,649  employees, 
which  distributed  £16,866,000  in  wages.  In- 
creases were  noted  over  the  preceding  year  in 
motor  and  cycle  plants  and  furniture  and  cabinet- 
making  factories,  but  for  manufactures  as  a 
whole  there  was  practically  no  change.  The  value 
of  the  factory  output  in  1925-26  was  $411,000,- 
000. 

COMMERCE.  New  Zealand's  domestic  prosperity 
is  so  dependent  upon  the  satisfactory  status  of 
its  foreign  trade  relations  that  unfavorable  trade 
balances  are  regarded  with  considerable  concern 
and  uneasiness.  Following  the  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  1926,  the  business  community  entered 
upon  the  new  year  determined  to  right  "the  situa- 
tion. New  import  commitments  were  made  with 
caution,  and  bankers  tightened  credit  in  all 
branches  of  business,  particularly  where  imports 


were  concerned.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  and  of 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  exports,  oversea  trade 
in  1927  was  favorable  to  the  Dominion  to  the 
comfortable  amount  of  £3,714,408.  Imports  were 
valued  at  £44,782,946,  as  compared  with  £49,889,- 
563  for  the  preceding  year,  while  exports  in- 
creased from  £45,275,575  in  1926  to  £48,496,354 
in  1927.  Very  few  items  of  import  registered 
gains,  while  losses  were  spread  widely  over  the 
list.  The  bulk  of  the  £5,106,617  decline,  however, 
was  accounted  for  by  smaller  receipts  of  motor 
vehicles  and  parts,  sugar,  apparel  and  clothing, 
benzine,  and  motor  spirits.  The  advance  of  £3,- 
220,770  over  1926  exports  was  attributable 
chiefly  to  larger  shipments  of  butter  and  wool, 
butter  alone  advancing  £2,220,193  in  value. 

The  United  Kingdom  as  usual  was  New  Zea- 
land's best  customer,  taking  goods  valued  at 
£36,877,887,  or  about  76  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and  in  exchange  supplied  almost  48  per  cent  of 
the  Dominion's  imports.  New  Zealand's  efforts 
during  the  year  to  reduce  imports  were  most 
effective  as  regards  those  commodities  supplied 
mainly  by  the  United  States,  such  as  motor 
vehicles  and  parts,  and  motor  spirits.  As  a  re- 
sult the  American  share  of  the  Dominion's  im- 
ports declined  from  the  20  per  cent  which  that 
country  supplied  in  1926  to  around  18  per  cent 

in  1927. 

New  Zealand's  trade  position  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1928.  Ex- 
ports reached  £5(5,248,592,  against  imports  of 
£44,140,402,  resulting  in  a  favorable  balance  of 
£12,108,190.  During  the  12  months  ended  Sept.  30, 
1927,  exports  of  £45,845,343  and  imports  of  £46,- 
169,234  gave  an  unfavorable  balance  of  £323,891, 

FINANCE.  The  following  table  from  the  Com- 
merce Year  Book  for  1928  gives  the  actual  re- 
sults of  the  1926-27  budget  and  the  estimates  for 
1927-28: 

GOVERNMENT   RECEIPTS    AND    EXPENDITURES 
[Thousands  of  Pounds  Sterling] 


1926-27, 

1927-28, 

actual 

budget 

Ordinary  receipts   

24,943 

24,677 

Customs  and  excise  

8,874 

8,385 

Land  tax    

1,229 

lt.205 

Income   tax   

3,422 

3,425 

Death  duties    

1,690 

| 

Other  taxes    

1,685 

j       3U403 

Posts,     telegraphs,     and     telephones 

(gross)      

2,853 

3,254 

Interest    on    railway    capital    liabil- 

ity      

2,043 

2,180 

All  other  receipts   

B.147 

2,825 

Equivalent   total  *    ($1000)     

121,385 

120,091 

Ordinary  expenditures   

24,356 

24,259 

Debt  service    

9,746 

9^740 

National    defense  

1,020 

958 

Pensions    

2,458 

<*> 

Education     

2,980 

3J303 

Posts,     telegraphs,     and     telephones 

(working  expenses)    

2,343 

2,394 

Losses   on   isolated   railway   sections 

and  branch  lines   

429 

<*) 

All  other  expenditures   

5,380 

8,164 

Equivalent   total  tt    ($1000)     

118,528 

118,056 

tt  Converted  at  par.  6  Not  available. 

The  public  debt  on  Mar.  31,  1927,  amounted 
to  $1,196,434,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  merchant  marine  in 
1926  comprised  558  vessels  (all  sizes)  with  a 
capacity  of  202,354  gross  tons.  In  the  same  year 
678  vessels  of  2,261,000  net  registered  tons  en- 
tered the  ports  of  the  Dominion  and  665  of  2,- 
237,000  tons  cleared. 
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For  the  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1928,  the  New 
Zealand  Government  Railroads  reported  gross 
revenue  of  £8,524,538  and  total  expenses  of  £6,- 
685.,  123,  as  compared  with  gross  revenues  of 
£8,434,654  and  total  expenses  of  £6,490,880  for 
the  previous  year.  Gross  earnings  declined  from 
£1,943,774  in  1926-27  to  £1,839,415  in  1927-28 
while  the  deficit  after  interest  charges  was  £291,- 
452  in  1927-28  as  against  £99,659  in  1926-27. 
There  was  a  reduction  from  the  previous  year 
of  622,500  in  the  number  of  passengers  handled, 
but  an  increase  of  about  45,000  tons  in  freight 
handled.  At  the  end  of  1927-28  there  were  678 
locomotives  in  service,  or  20  less  than  in  1926-27. 
There  were  in  service  26,736  units  of  freight 
equipment  arid  1612  passenger  cars.  The  total 
length  of  line  at  the  end  of  1926-27  was  3281 
miles,  of  which  only  117  miles  were  privately 
owned  and  operated. 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor-general  appointed  by  the  Crown  and 
legislative  power  in  the  governor-general  and  a 

feneral  assembly  of  two  houses,  namely  the 
legislative  Council  of  41  members  (September, 
1927  )m  appointed  for  seven  years  but  to  be  elected 
after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the  members 
sitting  in  1923,  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
consisting  of  80  members,  elected  by  the  people 
for  three  years.  The  Governor-General  in  1928 
was  General  Sir  Charles  Fergusson.  The  cabinet 
was  constituted  as  follows:  Prime  Minister,  Rail- 
ways, Native  Affairs,  etc.,  J.  G.  Coates;  Fi- 
nance, W.  D.  Stewart;  Postmaster-General, 
Telegraphs,  External  Affairs,  Immigration,  etc., 
W.  Nosworthy ;  Labor,  Mines,  and  Marine,  G.  J. 
Anderson;  Lands,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  A. 
D.  McLeod;  Minister  for  Cook  Island,  Sir  M. 
Pomare ;  Agriculture,  0.  J.  Hawken ;  Attorney- 
General,  Justice,  and  Defense,  F.  J.  Rollestonj 
Health,  J.  A.  Young;  Education,  R.  A.  Wright; 
Public  Works,  K.  S.  Williams. 

HISTORY.  The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  in 
New  Zealand  was  the  general  election  held  on 
November  14.  Premier  Coates,  the  leader  of  the 
Reform  party,  was  badly  defeated  and  his  party 
lost  control  of  the  legislature.  The  position  of 
prime  minister  was  taken  over  in  the  middle  of 
December  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  the  leader  of  the 
United  Liberal  party.  The  question  of  prohibi- 
tion, which  must  be  voted  upon  at  stated  in- 
tervals in  New  Zealand  was  placed  before  the 
voters  and  the  majority  was  more  than  100,000 
in  favor  of  retaining  the  license  system  in  prac- 
tice. 

JTICABAGrUA,  ne'ka>ra'gwa.  The  largest  of 
the  Central  American  republics.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Honduras,  on  the  east  by  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  on  the  south  by  Costa  Rica,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Capital,  Managua. 
AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  about  51,660  square  miles,  of  which  4500 
square  miles  are  lake  area.  Population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1920,  638,118,  or  about  14  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile.  The  coast  line  is  300 
miles  on  the  Atlantic  and  200  miles  on  the  Paci- 
fic. The  population  consists  almost  entirely  of  In- 
dians and  Negroes  and  mixtures  of  the  two  with 
white  blood.  The  proportion  of  pure  white  blood 
is  about  10  per  cent.  About  75  per  cent  of  the 
population  lives  in  the  western  half  of  the  coun- 
try. The  eastern  and  western  sections  differ 
greatly  and  there  is  very  little  communication 
between  them,  the  journey  by  trail  and  river  be- 
ing difficult.  Travelers  going  from  one  coast  to 
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the  other  usually  go  by  way  of  Costa  Rica  or 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  * 

The  population  of  the  various  cities  in  Ni- 
caragua in  1926  as  shown  by  a  census  made  by 
their  respective  departments  of  sanitation  was 
reported  to  b,e  as  follows:  Managua,  the  capital, 
32,536;  Leon,  23,565;  Granada,  18,066;  Masaya, 
13,763;  Chinandega,  10,307;  Rivas,  4081;  Mata- 
galpa,  3142;  and  Corinto,  2307. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  education  covers  a  period 
of  six  years,  following  European  rather  than 
American  lines.  According  to  statistics  for  1925, 
there  were  460  primary  schools,  with  1105  teach- 
ers, an  enrollment  of  30,210,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  24,490.  Secondary  education  is  given 
in  eight  institutions,  three  being  wholly  govern- 
mental, three  partially  subsidized  municipal,  and 
two  normal  schools.  The  attendance  at  these 
schools  was  460.  In  addition  to  the  schools  men- 
tioned there  are  160  schools,  municipal  and 
private,  both  primary  and  secondary,  having 
about  439  teachers  and  8222  pupils.  These  private 
schools  are  nearly  all  conducted  by  religious  or- 
ganizations. Higher  education  is  provided  by 
five  professional  faculties,  unsalaried  and  receiv- 
ing little  governmental  aid,  three  of  law  and  two 
of  medicine. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  Nicaragua  is  "essentially  an 
agricultural  country.  As  in  the  past,  it  must  de- 
pend upon  its  agricultural  products,  seconded 
by  timber  and  mineral  wealth,  for  its  widest 
future  development.  The  principal  agricultural 
products  are  bananas  and  other  fruits,  coffee,  and 
coconuts.  Other  crops  are  wheat,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco. The  chief  purely  economic  reason  for  the 
unfavorable  features  of  1927  may  be  found  in  the 
smaller  coffee  crop  of  1926-27.  Exports  were 
barely  half  as  great  in  value  as  in  1926.  The 
1027-28  crop,  while  less  than  in  1925-26,  was 
estimated  to  be  about  17,500  short  tons  (for 
export),  or  50  per  cent  larger  than  in  1926-27. 
The  sugar  crop  of  1926-27  was  also  much 
smaller,  being  about  11,250  short  tons  as  com- 
pared with  17,500  tons  in  1926.  Estimates  of  the 
1927-28  crop  placed  it  at  17,500  short  tons 
of  which  12,500  tons  would  be  available  for  ex- 
port. There  are  valuable  forest  woods,  especially 
mahogany  and  cedar,  which  enter  into  the  ex- 
ports; also  dye  woods,  gum,  and  medicinal 
plants.  The  mineral  resources  include  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  precious  stones.  Manufacturing, 
apart  from  sawmills,  is  confined  to  a  few  sugar 
mills,  distilleries,  and  small  industries  for  ar- 
ticles of  home  consumption. 

FINANCE.  The  revenues  of  .Nicaragua  in  1927, 
exclusive  of  loans,  advances,  credits,  and  similar 
items,  were  $4,918,295.  This  figure  included  $4,- 
(585,601  actually  collected  and  delivered  to  the 
Government  and  $52,694  placed,  on  deposit  by  the 
collector  of  customs.  The  exact  expenditures  were 
not  specifically  stated  in  the  report  of  the  High 
Commission.  They  could  not  have  been  stated 
definitely,  for  there  were  many  liabilities  per- 
taining to  the  year  1927  which  had  not  been 
finally  determined.  All  of  these  liabilities  accrued 
as  a  result  of  the  civil  strtiggie;  they  consist  of 
claims  and  debts,  most  of  which  will  have  to  be 
passed  upon  by  the  claims  commission,  estab- 
lished under  a  law  of  Dec.  1,  1926,  before  the 
amount  is  definitely  fixed.  The  commission  began 
to  receive  claims  on  July  1,  1927.  By  Dec.  31, 
1927,  claims  and  vouchers  totaling  $16,813,821 
had  been  filed  by  individuals  and  by  Govern- 
ment ministries.  Of  the  $4,918,295  collected, 
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$1,589,078  was  expended  for  interest  and 
amortization  of  the  debt  and  $3,329,217  for  ad- 
ministration and  war  expenses.  The  total  funded 
debt  on  .March  31,  1027,  amounted  to  $10,183,- 
000. 

IMPORTS   ANBCOEMXMPOBTT!EBY   PRINCIPAL 


Commodity 


Total 
Qvantity 

1927 


Oeneral  imports,  total 

Meats  and  lard 1000  Ibs. .  - 

Wheat  flour   bbls. . . 

Vegetables      1000  Ibs. .  . 

Spirits    distilled gals. .  , 

Cigars  and  cigarettes IDS.  . . 

Leather     do ... 

Boots   and  shoes pairs. . 

Ootton   manufactures    .  . .  .1000  Ibs..  - 

Jute  bags    do .... 

Woolen  manufactures    IDS.  . . 

Silk  and  manuf  actures do ... 

Gasoline,   naphtha bbls. . . 

Kerosene     do ... 

Iron  and  steel tons . . 

Agricultural   machinery    do.  . . 

Electrical  machinery do ... 

Other    machinery 

Automobiles  and  parts  .  .  .  .number. . 
Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  medicines  .  . 
Perfumery,  cosmetics,  toilet  prepara- 

ations    

Soap      1000  Ibs. . . 

3>omestic  exports,  total 

Bananas    1000  bunches . . 

Coffee   1000  Ibs. . . 

Sugar,  refined    do .... 

Hides  and  skins do .... 

Mahogany     1000  bd.  ft. . . 

Gold    

Silver    

Containers,  empty 1000  Ibs. . . 


1,112 

78,880 

3,109 

25,060 

198,480 

92,417 

120,340 

3,566 

1,255 

107,847 

73,340 

17,430 

19,629 

5,707 

284 

88 


161 


1,787 


2,386 

22,542 

11,906 

847 

16,555 


1,338 


trade 
Value 

($1,000) 
1927 
10,208 
180 
520 
180 
107 
152 
177 
219 
2,328 
154 
155 
285 
132 
^53 
639 
105 
103 
491 
169 
436 

145 
166 
8,986 
1,442 
4,082 
443 
206 
1.337 
614 
22 
121 


COMMERCE.  The  preceding  table  from  the  Com- 
merce Tear  Book  for  1928  gives  the  items  of  the 
trade  of  1927. 

The  United  States  supplied  66.4  per  cent  of  the 
imparts  and  took  55.6  per  cent  of  the  exports. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  number  of  steam  ves- 
sels engaged  in  foreign  trade  entered  at  Nic- 
araguan  ports  in  1927  was  434  with  a  capacity 
of  639,000  net  registered  tons.  Steam  vessels 
clearing  numbered  438  with  a  capacity  of  649,- 
000  tons.  There  are  163  miles  of  railway  line 
belonging  to  the  Government  and  20  miles  of 
private  line.  For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1927, 
577,000  passengers  were  carried  and  87,000 
metric  tons  of  freight,  with  gross  receipts  of 
$921,000.  There  are  101  post  offices  and  919,000 
pieces  of  mail  were  handled  in  1926,  In  the  same 
year  there  were  1800  miles  of  telegraph  wire, 
899,000  telegrams  \yere  sent,  and  the  gross  tele- 
graph receipts  were  $129,000;  1143  miles  of 
telephone  wire,  1093  instruments,  and  gross  re- 
ceipts of  $39,000. 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
president  who  acts  through  a  responsible  min- 
istry, comprising  departments  of  foreign  affairs 
and  public  instruction,  finance,  interior,  justice, 
war  and  marine,  and  public  works;  legislative 
power  is  in  a  bicameral  legislature  consisting  of 
a  chamber  of  40  deputies  elected  for  four  years  by 
universal  suffrage,  and  a  senate  of  13  members 
elected  for  six  years.  The  constitution  is  modeled 
after  that  of  the  United  States.  President  in  1928, 
Alfonso  Diaz. 


HISTORY 

The  revolt  of  General  Sandino,  who  refused  to 
accept  the  American  plan  of  holding  an  impartial 


election  (see  preceding  YEAR  BOOK),  continued 
throughout  the  year,  but  with  gradually  dimin- 
ishing' force.  The  United  States  Government, 
determined  to  suppress  this  so-called  bandit,  in- 
creased the  forces  of  marines  and  supplied  them 
with  airplanes  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and 
the  American  press  from  time  to  time  cited  not- 
able advances  with  the  resultant  death  or 
wounding  of  many  of  the  followers  of  Sandino 
with  scarcely  any  loss  of  life  on  the  part  of  the 
marines.  In  "the  meantime  there  was  severe  criti- 
cism of  tlie  American  policy  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  plan  for  the  control  of  the  elections  to  be 
held  in  the  fall  to  be  under  the  complete  super- 
vision of  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy,  U.  S.  A., 
met  with  considerable  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Conservative  leader,  General  Chaniorro. 
A  bill  to  grant  General  McCoy  full  powers  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  was  virtually  rejected 
in  the  House  and  a  measure  substituted  which 
would  practically  take  all  the  power  from  the 
American  supervisors.  The  American  authorities 
and  President  Diaz  rejected  this  measure  and 
stoutly  maintained  that  the  Stimson  agreement, 
described  in  the  preceding  YEAR  BOOK,  would 
be  carried  out.  While  the  discussion  was  at  its 
height,  the  Liberal  party  held  a  convention  and 
nominated  General  Jose*  Moncada  and  Dr.  An- 
tonio Medrano  for  the  presidency  and  vice 
presidency,  respectively.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
General  Moncada  was  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
revolt  against  President  Diaz  which  was  ended 
by  the  Stimson  agreement.  The  Conservatives  in 
the  lower  chamber  finally  rejected  the  electoral 
bill  on  March  13. 

This  action  was  followed  by  a  decree  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz  to  the  effect  that  the  National  Board 
of  Elections  (General  McCoy's  group)  were 
vested  with  full  and  general  authority  to  super- 
vise the  elections  of  1928  and  to  prescribe  all 
measures  necessary  for  the  registration  of  voters, 
for  the  casting  and  counting  of  ballots  and  re- 
garding all  other  matters  that  may  pertain  to 
the  election.  On  July  26  the  Conservative  party 
selected  as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
Adolf o  Bernard.  He  was  a  compromise  choice 
between  President  Diaz  and  General  Chamarro, 
neither  of  whom  was  strong  enough  in  the  Con- 
servative convention  to  have  his  particular  can- 
didate nominated.  General  McCoy  made  thorough 
and  efficient  plans  for  the  conduct  of  the  election. 
Registration  days  were  provided  for  in  late 
September  and  early  October,  the  sale  of  liquor 
was  absolutely  forbidden,  an  American  official 
was  to  be  stationed  in  each  of  the  351  voting 
stations,  and  voters  were  to  be  marked  chem- 
ically to  prevent  "repeating."  Almost  145,000 
citizens  registered  on  the  days  set  aside  for  that 
purpose,  creating  a  record  number  of  voters  for 
the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  Nicaraguan  constabulary, 
almost  10,000  United  States  marines  and  sailors 
were  stationed  throughout  the  country  on  elec- 
tion day,  November  4.  The  election  was  carried 
out  without  any  disorders,  however,  and  as  a 
result  General  Moncada,  the  Liberal  candidate, 
was  returned  the  victor  over  his  Conservative 
opponent,  Adolf  o  Bernard,  by  a  majority  of  ap- 
proximately 20,000.  Over  four- fifths  of  the  reg- 
istered voters  appeared  at  the  polls  to  cast  their 
ballots.  In  the  legislature,  the  results  were  about 
equal.  In  the  Senate  the  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives had  an  equal  number  of  representatives  and 
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in  the  house  the  Conservatives  had  one  more 
member  than  the  Liberals. 

It  was  reported  that  the  election  was  carried 
out  peaceably  even  in  those  districts  which  were 
supposed  to'  he  under  the  control  of  General 
^andino.  Apparently,  the  method  of  conducting 
the  election  was  satisfactory  to  both  parties  and 
they  spared  no  effort  to  show  acts  of  friendliness 
toward  General  McCoy  and  the  United  States  in 
general.  General  McCoy  and  the  National  Elec- 
tions Board  handed  in  "their  resignations  on  De- 
cember 15  and  on  December  29  the  new  Xica- 
raguan  Congress  almost  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  of  approval  of  the  work  of  the  Board. 
General  Moncada  was  to  be  inaugurated  on  Jan. 
1,  1929. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  it  seemed  that  peace 
was  at  last  to  dawn  upon  the  war-torn  coun- 
try. Although  nothing  much  has  been  mentioned 
here  concerning  the  activities  of  the  marines  and 
Sandino,  suffice  it  to  say  that  his  forces  were 
scattered  in  the  north  and  he,  himself,  was 
virtually  without  a  following.  According  to  ^a 
report  from  marine  headquarters  issued  on  De- 
cember 31,  more  than  1700  "rebels"  had  sur- 
rendered during  1928  and  "the  entire  country  is 
in  the  most  peaceful  state  it  has  even  been,  not- 
withstanding some  local  rumors  and  reports  to 
the  contrary."  Actual  American  and  Nicaraguan 
losses  in  the  conflict  are  probably  unknown.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Wilbur  stated  that  from  May 
4,  1927,  to  Apr.  17,  1928,  21  marines  lost  their 
lives.  The  loss  among  the  followers  of  Sandino 
were  placed  as  high  as  1000,  although  this  figure 
is  purely  conjectural.  See  UNITED  STATES,  AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

NICOLSON,  AKTIIUE.  See  GARNOCK,  LORD. 

NIGERIA,  COLONY  AND  P&QTECTOBATE  OF.  ^A 
West  African  territory,  belonging  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, divided  into  two  groups  of  provinces,  known 
respectively  as  the  Northern  and  Southern  Prov- 
inces. The  area  is  approximately  335,700  square 
miles  and  the  population,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate in  1927,  18,765,690,  of  whom  10,232,832 
were  in  the  Northern  Provinces  (area,  258,000 
square  miles).  There  were  5200  Europeans  in 
1927.  For  administrative  purposes  the  mandated 
territory  of  Kamerund  is  attached  to  Nigeria. 
The  seat  of  government  is  at  Lagos.  In  1925  in 
the  Northern  Provinces  there  were  53  govern- 
ment schools  and  124  unassisted  private  schools, 
the  total  average  attendance  in  the  government 
schools  being  about  2125.  It  was  estimated  that 
there  were  28,702  Mohammedan  schools,  with 
335,208  pupils.  In  the  Southern  Provinces  in  the 
same  year  there  were  49  government  schools  with 
an  average  attendance  of  7751;  205  assisted 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  37,077;  3200  un- 
assisted schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  133,900. 
The  chief  products  are  palm  kernels,  palm  oil, 
rubber,  peanuts,  animal  products,  shea  butter, 
ivory,  cacao,  kola  nuts,  coffee,  drugs,  and  tobacco. 
The  forests  supply  mahogany,  which  is  exported. 
Iron,  lead,  and  tin  are  worked  by  the  natives, 
and  gold,  silver,  lignite,  monmite,  galena,  and 
manganese  ore  are  fount  Nigeria  is  the  sixth 
largest  producer  0!  tin  i*  tine  world,  the  total 
output  in  1926  being  10,542  tons  of  tan  cow»- 
trates.  The  imports  in  1926  were  *aluad,*t  £13,- 
597,480  and  the  exports  at  £I7»mW  W»  <*«] 
article  of  import  was  wuauf altered  goods  and 
the  chief  articles  ot  export,  palm  oil  and  pata 
kernels-  The  total  sfeippfeK  YBXfe  «**#«*  "J* 
cleared  from  the  ports  of  Nigeria,  was  8,090,115 


tons,  of  which  1,787,417  tons  was  British.  The 
revenue  in  J92«-27  was  £7,734,429  and  the  ex- 
penditure £7,584,692;  public  debt,  £23,559,209. 
Railways  open  for  traffic  in  1026  totaled  1265 
miles. 

The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gov- 
ernor and  an  executive  and  legislative  council. 
Governor,  Sir  G.  Thomson. 

1SFITBATE  OE  SODA  PRODUCTION"  See 
CHILE. 

3STITBOGEH,  NITROGEN  COMPOUNDS.  See 
FERTILIZEES. 

NOBEL  PHIZES.  The  Swedish  Academy  on 
November  12  awarded  the  ISobel  Prize  for  Lit- 
erature for  1928  to  the  novelist,  Mme.  Sigrid 
Undset,  the  third  Norwegian  author  to  receive 
this  honor.  On  the  same  occasion,  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature  for  1927  went  to  Henri 
Bergson.  Mme.  Undset,  the  greatest  living 
woman  writer  of  Norway,  became  known  to  the 
English-speaking  world  largely  through  the 
translations  of  Kristin  Lavransdatter  and  Olaf 
Audunsson  i  Hestviken,  which  appeared  in  1925 
and  1928,  respectively.  She  was  born  in  Kal- 
lundborg,  Denmark,  Kay  20,  1882,  was  educated 
in  a  business  college,  and  worked  as  municipal 
clerk  in  Christiania  until  1909,  two  years  after 
the  appearance  of  her  first  novel.  Mme.  Undset 
is  a  historical  novelist  who  applies  the  methods 
of  ^  modern  realism  in  treating  the  life  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Henri 
Bergson,  French  author  and  philosopher,  who 
received  the  prize  held  over  from  1927,  is  a 
member  of  the  Academic  Franchise,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  1914.  After  teaching  for  a  number 
of  years  in  various  schools,  he  became  a  profes- 
sor in  1900  in  the  College  de  France,  with  which 
he  was  connected  until  his  resignation  in  1919. 
For  a  time  he  served  as  the  first  head  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Institute  for  Intellectual  Co- 
operation, but  retired  on  account  of  poor  health. 
M.  Bergson  is  best  known  for  his  theory  of 
evolution,  which  appeared  in  1907  in  Oreatwe 
Evolution.  This  work  has  exerted  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  both  science  and  philosophy. 

The  Nobel  prizes  for  Chemistry  for  1927  and 
1928  were  awarded  to  Prof.  Heinrich  Wieland,  of 
Munich,  Germany,  in  recognition  of  his  investi- 
gations of  the  complex  compound  known  as  bile 
acid,  and  to  Dr.  Adolf  Windaus,  of  Goettingen, 
Germany,  for  his  study  of  vitamins.  Dr.  Win- 
daus,  who  is  a  member  of  the  German  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  professor  in  the  University 
of  Goettingen,  and  head  of  the  Chemical  Insti- 
tute there,  brought  to  a  climax  the  investigations 
carried  on  in  the  United  States  and  Germany  for 
many  years  on  the  antirachitie  properties  of 
food.  His  experiments  proved  that  ultra-violet 
light,  either  in  the  sunlight  or  artificially  pro- 
duced, will  activate  ergosterol,  a  remedy  against 
rickets.  {See  RIOKBKS.)  Professor  Wieland  was 
not  only  a  chemist,  but  had  received  doctorates 
in  philosophy,  engineering,  and  medicine,  was  a 
member  01  the  academies  of  Munich,  Ooet- 
tingea,  and  Heidelberg,  as  well  as  editor  of 
Liebiff**  Ammml®  wf  Qkemistry,  and  a  writer  on 
organic  and  bio-cbemifltiy.  The  award  to  Pro- 
fessor WieUuMi  was  in  recognition  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  structure  which  gives  bile  Its  color, 
and  the  relation  between  this  compound  arid 
cltiorophyi,  the  coloring  matter  of  green  leaves, 
and  hemoglobin,  the  coloring  matter  of  blood. 

The  1928  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine  was  awarded 
OB  October  25  to  Dr,  Charles  Nicolle,  head  of  the 
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Pasteur  Institute  in  Tunis,  for  his  contributions 
to  an ti- typhus  warfare.  His  earlier  studies  of  ty- 
phus fever  in  Algiers  and.  subsequent  contri- 
butions by  himself  and  others  were  of  great  value 
in  banishing  the  spotted-fever  pestilence  from 
the  armies  of  the  more  progressive  countries 
during  the  World  War. 

The  1928  physics  prize  was  reserved  until 
1929.  The  monetary  value  of  each  of  the  awards 
in  1928  amounted  to  about  $42,060,  the  largest 
amount  yet  presented,  due  to  the  remission  of 
some  of 'the  Swedish  taxes  and  also  to ^  better 
business  conditions  which  increased  .the  yield  on 
the  investments.  The  prizes  were  for  $32,478 
each  in  1927. 

ISrOGRJCHI,  no'g<5o-che,  HIDEYO.  Japanese- 
American  physician  and  bacteriologist,  died  at 
Accra,  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa,  May  21.  The 
death  of  Doctor  Noguchi,  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most medical  scientists,  was  caused  by  African 
yellow  fever,  which  he  was  investigating  for  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  of  New  York.  He  died 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  relation  between 
the  African  and  the  American  forms  of  yellow 
fever,  and  it  was  said  that  as  an  indirect  result 
of  his  own  illness  with  it,  which  had  confined 
him  to  a  hospital  from  Dec.  28,  1927,  to  Jan. 
9,  1928,  he  had  found  the  cause  of  the  dreaded 
African  form.  His  own  was  the  first  case  to 
come  under  his  observation.  On  May  30,  1928, 
-Dr.  William  Alexander  Young,  director  of  medi- 
cal research  at  Accra  and  assistant  to  Dr.  No- 
guchi,  died  there  of  the  same  disease  (see  bio- 
graphical sketch  under  YOUNG,  W.  A.),  and,  in 
1927,  it  carried  off  Dr.  Adrian  Stokes,  English 
investigator.  See  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK  1927. 

Dr.  Noguchi  was  born  at  Inawashirp,  Japan, 
Nov.  24,  1876.  He  was  educated  at  public  schools 
and  was  tutored  In  English,  French,  and  German, 
speaking  all  three  languages  fluently.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Tokyo  Medical  College  in 
1897  and  became  assistant  in  the  General  Hos- 
pital there.  He  held  several  public  medical  offices 
in  Japan,  among  them  that  of  quarantine  officer 
of  the  Yokohama  Harbor  Station  in  1899,  and 
for  a  time  was  physician  in  charge  of  the  Central 
Hospital  at  Newchwang,  China.  In  1901  he  went 
to  the  United  States  and  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  In  1903-04  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Staten  Serums  Institute^  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.  Returning  to  America,  he 
worked  at  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Washing- 
tan,  and  in  1904  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Instittite,  New  York,  of  which  he  became  a 
member  in  1914. 

During  work  on  yellow  fever  in  South  Amer- 
ica in  1918,  Dr.  Noguchi  isolated  a  germ  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  yellow  fever.  From  it^he 
developed  a  preventive  vaccine  and  a  causative 
serum  that  proved  fairly  efficacious  if  used  with- 
in two  or  three  days  after  the  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Noguchi  *gave  special  attention  to  the 
serpent  venoms,  the  microscopy  of  infantile  par- 
alysis, hydrophobia,  and  syphilis,  and  to  the 
spirochsetWj  and  he  found  a  method  of  hemolyti- 
cally  diagnosing  syphilis,  following  Wasser- 
mann's  method,  the  so-called  Noguchi  luetin  re- 
action. His  most  striking  achievement  after 
joining  the  staff  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  was 
the  discovery  of  the  yellow  fever  microSrganism 
and  serum.  Tbe  list  of  diseases  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Noguchi,  and  concerning  which 
he  made  important  discoveries,  is  a  long  one.  Be- 


sides those  already  mentioned,  trachoma,  jaun- 
dice, and  rabies  may  be  named.  In  the  case  of  tra- 
choma, it  was  said  that  his  researches  on  and  his 
isolation,  in  September,  1927,  of  an  organism 
which  would  reproduce  the  disease  in  monkeys, 
would  eventually  go  far  toward  the  eradication  of 
this  dangerous  disease  of  the  eyes. 

For  many  years  before  his  death,  the  work  of 
Dr.  Noguchi  'met  with  recognition  from  govern- 
ments, universities,  and  bodies  of  scientists  of 
many  kinds.  The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan 
conferred  a  titular  professorship  upon  him  in- 
1911  and  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1914.  Among  the 
universities  which  conferred  degrees  on  him  were 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  "Pharmacy  of  Yucatan,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Yale  University,  and  the  University  of 
Paris.'  The  Emperor  of  Japan  admitted  him  to  the 
Order  of  Merit  in  1915  and  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia bestowed  on  him  the  John  Scott  Medal  in 
1921.  His  other  honors  included  knighthoods  in 
Japanese,  French,  Spanish,  Danish,  and  Swedish 
orders  of  chivalry,  and  he  held  memberships  in 
the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Pathologists  and  Bacteriol- 
ogists, the  American  Society  for  experimental 
pathology,  and  many  other  'societies,  American 
and  foreign.  He  wrote,  besides  reports,  papers, 
etc.,  the  following:  Snake  Venoms  (1909)  ;  Ser- 
um- Diagnosis  of  Syphilis  and  Luetin  Reaction 
(1910)  ;  Laboratory  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis 
(1923).  See  YELLOW  FEVER. 

JSrOKDElSTSKJOIJ},  nor'cn-sheld,  NILS  OTTO 
GURTAF.  Swedish  geographer  and  explorer,  died 
at  Goteborg,  June  2.  Ho  was  born  on  the  Island 
of  SjQgelfi,  Smaland,  Dec.  6,  1869.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  the  famous  geographer  and  explorer, 
Baron  Nils  Adolf  Erik  Nordenskjold.  He  was 
educated  at  Upsala,  where  he  became  docent  in 
mineralogy  and- geology  in  1894  and  where  he 
gained  the  doctorate  (1894).  In  1905  he  became 
professor  of  ethnology  and  geography  at  Gdte- 
borg.  In  1895-97  he  "made  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion to  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  Patagonia 
and  in  1898  an  expedition  to  Alaska.  As  a  geol- 
ogist he  participated  in  the  exploration  (1900) 
of  Christian  IX  Land,  east  Greenland,  and  later 
(1909)  investigated  the  districts  of  Holstenborg 
and  Ivigtut,  southwest  Greenland.  He  command- 
ed the  Swedish  Antarctic  Expedition  (1901-04) 
which  added  Oscar  It  Land  to  the  known  area 
of  Palmer  (Graham)  Land,  discovered  Crown 
Prince  Gustav  Channel,  and  made  important 
contributions  to  antarctic  knowledge,  especially 
in  geology.  He  spent  20  years  lecturing  and  writ- 
ing" to  pay  off  the  debts  incurred  in  publishing 
the  scientific  treatises  resulting  from  that  expe- 
dition. His  last  expedition  was  one  to  the  west- 
ern part  of  South  America,  which  he  made  in 
1920.  Nordensjold  was  honored  by  various  scien- 
tific societies  at  home  and  abroad  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  the  International  Polar 
Commission.  Apart  from  his  many  technical  mem- 
oirs, which  included  studies  in  geography,  Ant- 
arctic ice  conditions,  cretaceous  fossils,  and  plant 
remains  discovered  during  his  explorations,  he 
wrote  The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of 
East  Greenland  (1908)  and  Antarctica  (1904, 
in  six  languages). 

JiTOBEK",  iio'ren,  HEINKICH  GOTTLIEB.  A  Ger- 
man composer,  died  at  Bottach,  in  July.  He  was 
born  in  Graz,  Jan.  6,  1861.  A  pupil  of  Massart  in 
Paris,  he  filled  positions  as  concert-master  in 
various  orchestras  until,  in  1896,  he  settled  in 
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Krefeld  as  director  of  his  own  conservatory. 
From  1902-7  he  was  professor  at  Stern's  Con- 
servatory in  Berlin,  then  lived  in  Dresden  until 
1911  and  returned  to  Berlin,  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  composition.  In  1907  he  attracted 
considerable  attention  with  Kaleidoskop,  a  series 
of  variations  for  orchestra  on  a  theme  from 
Strauss' s  Heldenlelen.  Although  intended  as  an 
act  of  homage  to  the  famous  composer,  the  latter 
instituted  a  lawsuit,  which,  in  the  end,  proved 
a  most  valuable  advertisement  for  Noren.  His 
other  Avorks  include  a  Symphony  in  B  minor, 
Vita:  Elegische  Gesangsscene  for  cello  and  or- 
chestra; a  violin-concerto  in  A  minor;  chamber- 
music,  and  numerous  choruses  for  male  voices. 
In  manuscript,  he  left  an  opera,  Der  Schleier  der 
Beatrice. 
iNTOIOIAL  SCHOOLS.  See  UNIVERSITIES  AND 

COIXEGES. 

3STOHTH  AMEBICA.  See  EXPLORATION. 

WORTH  CAROLINA.  POPULATION,  According 
to  the  Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the 
State  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  2,559,123.  The  estimat- 
ed population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  2,938,000. 
The  capital  is  Raleigh. 

AGRICULTUBE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928 : 


Crop 

lewr 

Acreage 

Prod.  <bu. 

Value 

Tobacco 

1928 

730,000 

475,230,000  • 

$87,918,000 

1927 

659,000 

485,683,000  * 

106,850,000 

Cotton 

1928 

1,890,000 

840,000  ft 

77,700,000 

1927 

1,728,000 

861,000  b 

83,948,000 

Corn 

1928 

2,305,000 

42,642,000 

43,921,000 

1927 

2,352,000 

53,626,000 

48,800,000 

Hay 

1928 

804,000 

794,000  c 

13,502,000 

1927 

858,000 

818,000  c 

14,462,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

95,000 

10,545,000 

6,854,000 

1927 

72,000 

7,368,000 

11,052,000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

1928 

80,000 

7,840,000 

6,664,000 

1927 

89,000 

10,146,000 

8,117,000 

Peanuts 

1928 

195,000 

185,250,000  » 

9,065,000 

1927 

211,000 

201,294,000  * 

9,058,000 

Wheat 

1928 

444,000 

5,150,000 

7,828,000 

1927 

483,000 

5,168,000 

7,494,000 

Oats 

1928 

191,000 

4,202,000 

3,278,000 

1927 

273,000 

5,733,000 

4,128,000 

Soy  beans 

1928 

196,000 

1,081,000 

1,735,000 

1927 

184,000 

1,410,000 

2,115,000 

«  pounds,  6  "bales,  *  tons. 

MINEKAL  PBOIWCTION.  Foremost  of  the  State's 
mineral  industries  in  total  yearly  output,  clay 
products  again  in  1926,  the  latest  year  recorded, 
slightly  exceeded  the  total  of  stone  production, 
which  was  a  close  second.  Clay  products  of  1926 
amounted  to  $4,256,901;  those  of  1925  to  $3,- 
868,962.  Stone  was  quarried  to  the  quantity  of 
1,843,480  short  tons  in  1926  and  1,565,690  in 
1925;  and  to  the  value  of  $4,005,087  in  1926  and 
$3,478,855  in  1925.  The  production  of  sand  and 
gravel  in  1926  attained  $968,021.  Leading  the 
States  in  the  production  of  crude  feldspar,  North 
Carolina  attained  an  output  for  1926  of  91,433 
long  tons,  as  against  76,806  In  1925;  in  value, 
$602,020  for  1926  and  $496,563  for  1925,  Among 
the  other  mineral  products  of  1926  were  coal, 
copper,  and  mica,  all  In  totals  of  less  than  $250,- 
000.  The  total  value  of  the  State's  mineral 
products  was  $12,566,882  for  1927;  $10,992,793 
for  1926;  for  1925,  $9,504,063. 

The  production  of  food  Jtsa  is  an  important  in- 
dustry in  North  Carolina.  Hie  total  catch  for 
1927  amounted  in  value  to  $1,515,596.36*  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Shad,  $651,836,78;  trwit, 
$293,457.91;  blue  fish,  $71,301.38;  croakers,  $t9,- 


444.51 ;  herring,  $116,253.99;  mullets,  $91,248.1 1 ; 
rock,  $76,243,76;  mackerel,  $42,574.34;  all 
others,  $173,235.58. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ed June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  IL  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments,  $18,- 
142,100  (of  which  $2,074.306  was  aid  to  local 
education)  ;  for  conducting  public  service  en- 
terprises, $9,952:  for  interest  on  debt,  $6,125,- 
268;  for  permanent  improvements,  $22,501,890; 
total,  $46,779,210  (of  which  $24,534,293  was 
for  highways,  $4,206,686  being  for  maintenance 
and  .$20,327,607  for  construction).  Revenues  were 
$35,826,832.  Of  this,  special  taxes  formed  21.5 
per  cent  (there  being  no  general  property  tax)  ; 
departmental  earnings  and  charges  for  State 
officials' services  formed  11. 0  per  cent;  sales  of  li- 
censes and  taxation  of  gasoline,  50.1  per  cent.  Net 
funded  State  debt,  notably  increased  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  was  on  June  30,  1927,  $147,981,294. 
Highway  bonds  outstanding  totaled  $94,999,000. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  in  the  State  on 
Jan.  3,  1928,  was  5223. L  No  construction  of  ad- 
ditional mileage  in  1928  was  reported. 

EDUCATION.  The  facilities  for  rural-school  in- 
struction were  increased,  according  to  State 
Superintendent  Allen,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  by  provision  for 
daily  transportation  of  25,000  more  pupils  and 
for  extending  the  school  term  to  eight  months, 
from  six,  for  30,000  additional  children.  For  the 
academic  year  1927-28,  the  school-age  popula- 
tion was  placed  at  996,122.  There  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  848,778  pupils, 
of  whom  748,087  were  in  elementary,  and  100,691 
in  high  schools.  Expenditure  for  public-school 
education  in  1926-27  totaled  $30,701,501.36,  of 
which  $25,565,974.73  was  current.  Salaries  of 
teachers  in  that  year  averaged  $708.94. 

CHAHITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  as  operating  in 
1928  was  composed  of  seven  m embers,  one  by  law 
a  woman,  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  upon 
recommendation  of  the  governor,  for  six-year 
terms.  The  board  had  an  executive  officer,  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare.  Through  di- 
visions of  child  welfare,  mental  health,  institu- 
tions, county  organization,  school  attendance,  and 
work  among  .Negroes,  it  performed  the  functions 
indicated.  The  work  was  largely  on  a  county 
basis.  Institutions  under  the  board's  supervision 
were:  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Kaleigh; 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Morganton;  State 
Hospital  for  Colored  Insane,  Golctsfooro ;  Cagwell 
Training  School,  Kinston;  State's  Prison, 
Raleigh;  East  Carolina  Training  School  for 
Boys,  Rocky  Mount ;  Stonewall  Jackson  Training 
School  for  "Boys.,  Concord;  State  Home  and  In- 
dustrial School  if  or  Girls,  Samareand;  Morrison 
Training  School  for  Delinquent  Negro  Boys; 
North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gastonia. 

PoLinoAL  AND  OTHEE  EvKNTS.  Participation 
of  the  State  with  Tennessee  in  the  joint  work  of 
acquiring  lands  for  the  contemplated  Smoky 
Mountain  National  Park  was  delayed  by  litiga- 
tion brought  by  a  lumber  company  in  the  area 
involved.  The  Issue  of  $2,000,000  of  bonds  of 
North  Carolina  was  postponed  to  await  the  out- 
come of  the  suit.  The  State  continued  its  policy 
of  defraying  rood  construction  with  bond  issues, 
offering  an  Issue  of  $10,000,000  of  its  bonds  in 
April.  The  State  of  Connecticut,  after  bringing 
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suit  against  North  Carolina  to  recover  on  $290,- 
000  of  repudiated  bonds  of  the  Reconstruction 
era,  which  had  come  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
State  institutions,  withdrew  its  case  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Supreme  Court.  Investigations  of  the 
pottery  industry  in  Ohio  were  conducted,  with  a 
view  to  possible  pottery  development  in  North 
Carolina,  where  recent  power  installations  sup- 
plied opportunities  for  industrial  expansion. 

ELECTION.  North  Carolina  gave  a  -Republican 
majority  for  the  first  time  since  1872  in  the 
popular  vote  for  President  on  November  6.  A 
strong  movement  against  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidate,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  had  got  under 
way  in  advance  of  the  State  primaries  of  June 

2.  Some  of  the  opposing  faction  favored  Cor  dell 
Hull,  of  Tennessee,  while  others  were  favorable 
to  any  candidate  friendly  to  prohibition.  Sena- 
tor Simmons  took  strong  adverse  ground  to  the 
Smith  nomination,  on  prohibition  grounds,  and 
advocated   Smith's   defeat.   Religious    sentiment 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  as  well  ^ as 
prohibition  principles  rendered  'Governor  Smith 
unacceptable.   The  regular  Democrats  made   an 
appeal  to  party  loyalty,  and  a  large  Democratic 
vote  was  actually  cast.  Party  defection  did  not 
extend   to  the   State  ticket.   0.  Max   Gardner, 
Democratic  nominee,  was  elected  Governor.  The 
popular  vote  for  President  was:  Hoover  (Rep,)? 
348,923;  Smith  (Dem.),  286,227. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Angus  Wilton  McLean; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  Elmer  Long;  Secretary 
of  State,  J.  A.  Hartness;  State  Treasurer,  B. 
B,  Lacy;  Auditor,  Baxter  Durham;  Attorney- 
General,  Dennis  G.  Bnimmitt;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  A.  T.  Allen. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court :  Chief  Justice  Wal- 
ter P.  Stacy;  Associate  Justices,  W.  J.  Adams, 
Heriot  Clarkson,  George  W.  Connor,  W.  J. 
Brogden. 

NOKTH  CAROLINA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A 
State  institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
men,  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  founded  in  1795. 
The  enrollment  in  the  autumn  of  1928  was  2504 
regular  students,  with  3514  in  extension  courses. 
There  were  2019  registered  for  the  summer  ses- 
sion. The  faculty  had  215  members.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  of  the  institution  amounted  to 
$2,232,575,  and  the  annual  income  to  $1,254,- 
400.  The  library  contained  200,000  volumes. 
President,  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  PhJX,  LLJX 

WOUTH  CE2TTBA.L,  formerly  NORTHWEST- 
EBN,  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Naperville,  111.,  founded  in 
1861.  In  the  autumn  of  1928  there  was  an  en- 
rollment of  597  students,  of  whom  323  were  men 
and  274  women.  There  were  41  members  on  the 
faculty.  The  productive  funds  of  the  college 
amounted  to  $723,000,  and  the  current  income 
for  the  year  was  $137,600.  The  library  contained 
15,000  volumes.  In  1927,  Kaufman  Hall,  a  new 
dormitory,  with  rooms  for  45  young  women  and 
dining-room  accommodations  for  145,  was  erected 
in  1927,  at  a  cost  of  $84,000,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jacob  Kaufman,  of  Kitchener,  Ontario, 
and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pfeiffer  of  New 
York.  President,  Edward  Everett  Ball,  Ph.D. 

ITQBtEH  DAKOTA.  POPULATION.  According 
to  the  Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of 
the  State  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  646,872.  On  July 

3,  1925,  it  was  641,192,  according  to  the  census 
taken  by  the  State.  3SFo  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  was  made  in  1928.  The  capital 
is  Bismarck. 


AGBIC'ULTUEE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Wheat 

1928 

10,367,000 

142,923,000 

$115,469,000 

1927 

10,246,000 

130,191,000 

133,745,000 

Hay 

1928 

2,273,000 

3,346,000 

0     20,657,000 

1927 

2,400,000 

3,644,000 

0     23,833,000 

Barley 

1928 

2,179,000 

55,654,000 

23,893,000 

1927 

1,663,000 

42,406,000 

25,020,000 

Flasseed 

1928 

1,143,000 

8,115,000 

16,311,000 

1927 

1,242,000 

10,184,000 

18,739,000 

Corn 

1928 

997,000 

24,426,000 

14,900,000 

1927 

959,000 

23,975,000 

14,864,000 

Oats 

1928 

1,934,000 

59,954,000 

17,986,000 

1927 

2,125,000 

45,688,000 

15,991,000 

Rye 

1928 

1,271,000 

12,710,000 

9,660,000 

1927 

1,381,000 

23,063,000 

18,450,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

141,000 

14,805,000 

4,442,000 

1927 

113,000 

11,526,000 

5,763,000 

0  tons. 

MINERAL  PEODTTCTION.  Coal  was  mined  in  the 
State  in  1927  to  the  quantity  of  1,485,000  short 
tons,  as  against  1,370,244  in  1926,  the  product 
of  1926  having  a  value  of  $2,378,000.  Sand  and 
gravel  to  the  value  of  $240,525  and  clay  prod- 
ucts to  approximately  $150,000  formed  almost 
all  the  remainder  of  the  mineral  production.  The 
total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State 
was  $2,804,837  for  1926;  for  1925,  $2,662,029. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditure  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  was:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $8T- 
427,548  (of  which  $1,490,788  was  aid  to  local- 
education)  ;  for  conducting  public  service  enter- 
prises, $5,235,518  (spent  chiefly  in  mill  and 
elevator  operations);  for  interest  on  debt,  $1,- 
632,457;  for  permanent  improvements,  $3/792,- 
278;  total,  $19,087,801  (of  which  $4,393,811  was 
for  highways,  $691,371  being  for  maintenance 
and  $3,702,440  for  construction).  Revenues  were 
$19,428.280.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  23.3  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  officials*  services,  7.5 ;  sales  of  licenses 
and  taxation  on  gasoline,  13.7.  Property  valua- 
tion was  $998,180,492:  State  taxation  thereon, 
$3,842,995.  Net  State  funded  debt  on  June  30, 

1927,  was  $4,519,097. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  5273.68.  No  new  construction  of  railroad 
mileage  in  1928  was  reported. 

EDUCATION.  A  course  of  study  for  elementary 
schools  was  prepared  in  1928,  in  accordance  with 
the  Stratmeyer-Burner  report,  and  with  allow- 
ance for  the  time  element  and  grade  conditions  in 
rural  schools.  The  total  number  of  persons  of 
school  age  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1926- 
27  was  placed  at  217,936.  There  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  171,498  pupils,  of 
whom  146,999  were  in  elementary  schools  and 
24,499  in  high  schools.  The  expenditures  (1927) 
for  public-school  education  totaled  $17,474,309. 
Salaries  of  teachers  averaged  $109.88  a  month! 

CHAEITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  As  operating  in 

1928,  the  Board  of  Administration,  created  in 
1910,  exerted  control  over  the  State  institutions 
for  the  care  or  custody  of  persons,  as  well  as  the 
State  university  and  eight  other  State  schools  of 
higher  learning.  The  welfare  institutions  of  the 
State  were:  School  for  the  Deaf,  Devil's  Lake; 
School    for    the   Blind,    Bathgate;    Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium,     Dunkeith;     Institution     for     tlie 
Feeble-Minded,  Graf  ton;  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Jamestown  j    State    Training    School,    Mandan; 
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State  Penitentiary,  Bismarck;  Tlie  State  Hos- 
pital at  Jamestown  had  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  1444 
mental  patients.  Feeble-minded  and  epileptics  in 
State  care  numbered  520. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  A  petition  of 
some  23,000  signatures  was  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  February,  demanding  that 
the  portion  of  the  State  constitution  providing 
alcoholic  Prohibition  be  brought  up  for  repeal 
before  a  popular  referendum  vote.  The  referen- 
dum on  this  proposal,  held  June  26,  resulted  in 
the  maintenance  of  State  prohibition,  by  a  small 
majority.  North  Dakota  had  inserted  the  pro- 
hibition clause  in  its  original  constitution  in 
1889,  and  had  always  retained  it;  the  June  vote 
for  repeal  was  4789  less  than  that  for  retain- 
ing the  clause,  as  compared  with  a  majority 
of  8717  in  the  year  191G,  against  the  repeal 
of  the  State  prohibition  enforcement  law.  In 
July  was  filed  an  initiative  petition  to  submit  to 
the' voters  at  the  November  election  a  proposal 
that  the  State  issue  bonds  to  a  total  of  $25,- 
000,000  to  reimburse  the  depositors  of  State 
banks  that  had  failed,  between  the  dates  of 
Jan.  1,  1919,  and  May  15,  1928.  It  was  estimated 
that  more  than  80,000  depositors  had  lost  by 
such  failures.  A  great  experiment  in  State 
ownership  and  operation,  the  State  mill  and 
elevator  at  Grand  Forks,  was  reported  to  have 
lost  $37,516  in  the  two  opening  months  of  1928 
on  its  operations,  and  to  have  incurred  up  to 
the  end  of  February  a  total  operating  loss  of 
$1,463,208.  Plans  were  reported  as  formed  by 
the  Montana-Dakota  Power  Company  to  extend 
a  natural-gas  pipe  line  across  the  State  from 
Montana  to  carry  gas  to  the  communities  along 
the  eastern  border 

ELECTION.  The  National  campaign  in  North 
Dakota  centred  largely  about  the  effort  to  win 
the  voting  element  that  had  cast  its  ballot  for 
La  Follette  on  the  Progressive  ticket  in  1924. 
The  failure  of  Governor  Smith,  the  Democratic 
presidential  candidate,  to  capture  this  vote  led 
to  the  victory  of  the  Republican  National  can- 
didates, Hoover  and  Curtis,  by  a  considerable 
majority.  The  popular  vote  for  President  was: 
Hoover  (Rep.),  131,441;  Smith  (Dem.),  106,648. 
United  States  Senator  Lynn  J.  Frazier,  running 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  was  reflected,  as  were 
the  three  Representatives  of  the  State,  all  Re- 
publican. George  F.  Shafer,  Republican,  was  elect- 
ed governor. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  A.  G.  Sorlie;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Walter  Haddock;  Secretary  of  State, 
Robert  Byrne;  State  Treasurer.  C.  A.  Fisher; 
Auditor,  John  Steen;  Attorney-General,  George 
F.  Shafer ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Bertha  R.  Palmer. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  W. 
L.  Nuessle;  Associate  Justices:  Luther  E.  Bird- 
zell;  A,  M.  Christiansen,  A.  G.  Burr,  John 
Burke. 

HOBTBC  DAKOTA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State 
institution  of  higher  education  at  University  Sta- 
tion, Grand  Forks,  K  D.,  founded  in  1883.  The 
enrollment  for  the  autumn  of  1928  was  1650,  of 
whom  1025  were  men  and  625  women.  This 
number  was  distributed  as  follows:  Graduate, 
40;  liberal  arts,  705;  commerce,  127;  educa- 
tion, 384;  engineering,  TMj  li^62;  m^elne* 
56 ;  and  high  school,1  f  1.  #or  4be>  sseamer  session 
of  1928  thd'to&tl  registration  ms  MB,  of  wtwa 
159  were  men,  and  18&-  •wwnen.'-^Hbe  f«sw 
foetfed  139.  Th^  productive  fond*  totaled 


000  and  the  income  for  the  year,  $857,800  (ex- 
clusive of  boarding  department  and  trust  funds), 
from  the  following  sources:  Federal  land 
funds,  $65,000;  student  fees  and  rent  $60,000; 
other  local  income,  $15,600;  State  appropriation 
for  maintenance,  $415,900;  State  appropria- 
tion for  buildings  and  improvements,  $280,000; 
and  State  appropriation  for  public  service,  $21,- 
300.  The  general  University  library  contained 
95,215  volumes.  President,  Thomas  F.  Kane,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

IKTOBTHEBlff  LAND.  Although  it  was  popu- 
larly spoken  of  as  Lenin  Land,  Nicholas  II  Land 
has  been  officially  renamed  [Northern  Land  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  Located  in  Lat.  79°K.  and 
Long.  103°E.  to  the  north  of  Cape  Chelyuskin,  it 
is  separated  from  this  northernmost  extension  of 
Asia  by  a  strait  of  32  nautical  miles.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Russian  Hydrographical  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Arctic,  1912-1915,  and  its  east  and 
south  coasts  were  then  mapped.  Press  reports 
announced  that  the  ill-fated  Italia  Expedition 
reached  Northern  Land  on  the  second  flight  and 
found  no  land,  but  until  the  scientific  results  are 
published  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  or  not 
this  expedition  has  made  any  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  Northern  Land. 

KOBTHEBN  TEBBITOBY.  A  territory  be- 
longing to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  situ- 
ated in  the  central  and  northern  part  of  the 
island  continent;  transferred  to  the  Common- 
wealth, Jan.  1,  1911;  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  two  territories,  North  Australia 
and  Central  Australia  on  Mar.  1,  1927.  Area, 
523,620  square  miles;  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1921,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  3867; 
estimated  in  1927,  4085.  The  Aborigines  are 
estimated  to  number  about  20,000.  Principal 
town,  Darwin,  on  the  Harbor  of  Port  Darwin. 
While  the  soil  is  capable  of  a  varied  production 
of  crops  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  zones,  agri- 
culture has  not  been  developed  chiefly  because 
the  climate  is  unsuitable  for  Europeans.  Down 
to  June,  1926,  the  total  value  of  all  minerals 
produced  was  £3,419,505.  The  imports  in  1925- 
26  were  £34,168;  exports,  £35,902;  revenue,  £97,- 
298;  expenditure,  £382,268;  debt,  £2,193,496. 
Government  Resident  for  North  Australia,  R 
H.  Weddell;  for  Central  Australia,  J.  C.  Ca- 
wood. 

JFOBTHWESTEBlSr  tTOTVEBSITY.  A  co- 
educational institution  of  higher  education  at 
Evanston  and  Chicago,  111.;  founded  in  1851. 
It  is  composed  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  tie 
graduate  school,  the  school  of  engineering,  and 
schools  of  commerce,  journalism,  music,  educa- 
tion, and  speech,  in  Evanston;  and  the  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  commerce,  and 
journalism,  in  Chicago.  For  the  autamn  term  of 
1928  there  was  an  enrollment  of  11,105,  of  whom 
5,424  were  registered  in  the  school  of  commerce 
in  Chicago.  For  the  summer  session  of  1928, 
2115  students  were  enrolled.  The  faculty  of 
the  University  numbered  742.  Tfee  endowment, 
as  of  Jtrae  SO,  W28,  was  $15,040,870*  and  the 
income  from  these  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1927- 
28  was  $810,852.  In  tih®  various  libraries  of 
the  university  tfcere  were  approximately  290,- 
000  bound  volumes  and  150,000  pamphlets.  Presi- 
dent, Walter  Dill  Scott,  Ph.D.,  LKD. 

3f0B!EEFWl^T  PBOVHTCES.  The  Frame 
Province*  of  Canada.  See  CAK  ABA. 

1TOBTHW3BST  TEBBEEQBDSS.  Tfce  term 
applied  to  the  large  tract  in  Canada,  to  the  east 
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of  the  Yukon  Territory,  stretching  northward  to 
the  Arctic  frora  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  west- 
ward to  the  north  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Hud- 
son Strait;  comprising  the  territories  formerly 
known  as  Rupert's  Land  and  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  excepting  those  portions  which  form 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta, and  the  Yukon  Territory.  Area,  1,309,682 
square  miles  j  population  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1921,  7988.  They  are  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Northwest  mounted  police,  di- 
rected by  a  commissioner  at  Ottawa,  aided  by 
a  deputy  commissioner,  and  a  council  of  five. 
Commissioner,  William  Wallace  Cory. 

NORWAY.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of 
northwestern  Europe,  occupying  the  western  and 
northern  half  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and 
separated  from  Sweden  by  the  Kjolen  Mountains, 
with  an  extreme  length  of  1110,  and  an  extreme 
width  of  250,  miles;  formerly  united  with 
Sweden,  but  separated,  June  75  1905.  Capital, 
Oslo, 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  is  124,964 
square  miles  and  the  population  according  to 
the  census  of  1920,  2,649,775,  of  whom  1,864,371 
lived  in  rural  districts.  The  capital,  Oslo,  had 
a  population  of  258,483  on  Dec.  1,  1920.  Other 
large  cities  with  their  populations  in  1920:  Ber- 
gen, 91,443;  Trondhjem,  55,030;  and  Stavanger, 
43,778.  Before  Jan.*  1,  1925,  the  capital,  Oslo, 
was  called  Christiania.  The  movement  of  popu- 
lation in  1920  was:  Births,  54,692;  deaths,  29,- 
593;  marriages,  15,836  j  emigration,  9326,  of 
whom  6497  went  to  the  "United  States  and  2570 
to  Canada. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  education  is  compulsory, 
the  school  age  being-  from  6%  to  14  years  in 
urban  districts  and  7  to  14  years  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. During  1925-26  the  number  of  pupils  in 
elementary  schools  was  396,127  and  in  secondary 
schools,  28,784.  There  is  only  one  university,  that 
at  Oslo,  which  had  3250  students  in  1926. 

PBODUCTIOISF,  ETC.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  area 
of  Norway  is  unproductive,  and  forests  are  the 
principal  resource  of  the  remainder.  In  1926  the 
area  of  arable  land  was  1,671,000  acres  or  2.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  land  area;  there  were  622,- 
000  acres  of  permanent  meadows,  and  18,531,000 
acres  of  forests.  In  1927  there  were  1,209,000  cat- 
tle, 300,000  swine,  1,608,000  sheep,  290,000  goats, 
and  183,000  horses.  The  acreage  and  production 
of  the  principal  crops  in  1927  were  as  follows: 
Wheat,  22,000  acres,  563,000  bushels  j  rye,  23,- 
000  acres,  634,000  bushels;  barley,  143,000 
acres,  4,747,000  bushels;  oats,  241,000  acres,  12,- 
169,000  bushels;  mixed  grain,  16,000  acres,  12,- 
000  metric  tons ;  potatoes,  123,000  acres,  22,232,- 
000  bushels;  hay  (1926),  1,025,000  acres,  2,486,- 
000  metric  tons. 

The  fishing  Industry  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Norway,  and  100,000,000  codfish  is  the  an- 
nual average  catch,  besides  large  quantities  of 
herring  and  other  fish.  Through  excellent  pack- 
ing methods,  the  industry  has  developed  a  market 
in  the  principal  countries  for  its  canned  fish,  and 
the  making  of  fish  product  specialties  has  been 
undertaken.  Whaling  was  unusually  profitable 
during  1928,  oil  production  having  increased  to 
745,000  barrels  from  660,000  barrels  in  1927. 

The  forest  industries  have  always  formed  a 
very  important  branch,  of  Norwegian  economic 
life,  with  wood  products  holding  first  place  among 
exports.  The  normal  annual  export  of  lumber 
amounts  to  about  1,000,000  cubic  meters.  The 


export  of  pulp,  mechanical  and  chemical,  has  been 
maintained  at  an  annual  level  of  about  730,000 
metric  tons,  while  newsprint  exports  have  shown 
a  steady  gain  from  98,000  metric  tons  in  1913 
to  221,000  metric  tons  in  1927.  Iron  pyrite  is  the 
most  important  mineral  product  for  both  its 
sulphur  and  copper  content.  In  1926  the  total 
value  of  mineral  production  was  $5,131,000  and 
the  total  value  of  metal  production  $18,127,000. 
There  were  10,512  manufacturing  establishments 
employing  136,437  workers. 

COMMERCE.  According  to  the  Commerce  "Year 
Book  for  1928,  the  Norwegian  imports  in  1927 
were  valued  at  $256,232,000  and  exports  at  $175,- 
936,000.  In  crown  values  (krone  at  par,  $U.2680) 
the  imports  were  983,807,000  crowns  and  ex- 
ports 675,379,000  crowns.  Imports  showed  a  de- 
crease from  192t>  in  terms  of  crowns  of  10  per 
cent,  while  exports  fell  off  by  15  per  cent.  On  ac- 
count of  the  enhancement  in  the  exchange  value  of 
the  crown,  however,  imports  in  terms  of  dollars 
showed  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  while  exports 
declined  very  slightly.  As  compared  with_  1926, 
there  was  a  decided  decline  in  quantity  in  the 
importation  of  meats,  animal  fats,  and  copra, 
and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  imports  of 
corn,  mineral  oils,  and  coal.  The  values  of  in- 
dividual imports  and  exports  for  1927  were  not 
available.  The  most  conspicuous  changes  in  the 
export  trade  were  a  marked  quantitative  decline 
in  whale  and  other  marine-animal  fats,  planed 
lumber,  and  saltpetre,  and  a  large  increase  in 
newsprint  paper.  The  export  of  fish  in  bulk  was 
somewhat  less  than  in  1926  but  greater  than  in 
1925.  The  quantity  of  canned  fish  exported  was  a 
little  greater  than  in  1926  and  over  one-fourth 
larger  than  in  1925. 

The  position  temporarily  held  by  Germany  in 
1926  as  the  principal  source  of  Norwegian  im- 
ports was  lost  in  1927  and  the  usual  order  of 
countries  of  origin  was  reestablished  with  Great 
Britain  leading,  Germany  second,  and  the  United 
States  third.  Great  Britain  maintained  its  posi- 
tion as  the  leading  market  for  Norwegian  ex- 
ports, but  Germany  replaced  the  United  States 
in  the  second  position. 

FINANCE.  The  following  table  from  the  above- 
mentioned  source  gives  the  actual  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  1926-27  and  the  estimates  for 
the  1927-28  budget: 

GOVERNMENT   RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES 
[Thousands  of  Kroner] ^^ 

1926-27,  1927-88, 

actual  budget 

Receipts  398,822  413,100 

Taxes  and  customs  311,670  329,735 

State  railways  (net) 1,471  a  •-•-•- 

Post  and  telegraphs  (net)  6,223  5,683 

All  other  ordinary 44,933  43,159 

Capital  receipts 37,467  34,523 

Expenditures 405,770  413,100 

Finance  and  customs 112,293  112,907 

National  defense 48,335  43,383 

Public  welfare  46,714  39,717 

Public  instruction  63,632  58,550 

All  other  ordinary  87,507  108t731 

Capital  expenditures 47,289  49,812 

Equivalent  ($1000)  at  par: 

Receipts 106,884  110,711 

Expenditures     108,746  110,711 

«  Deficit. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  Norway  on  July  I, 
1928,  according  to  official  statistics,  amounted  to 
3,384,700,000  crowns,  of  which  the  debt  of  the 
National  Government  accounted  for  1,524,600,000 
crowns.  The  municipal  debt,  including  loans  for 
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municipal  hydro-electric  plants,  totaled  873,500,- 
000  crowns;  official  banks,  590,800,000  crowns j 
other  banks,  17,700,000  crowns;  credit  associa- 
tions, 64,000,000  crowns;  shipping  companies,  12,- 
700,000  crowns;  street-car  companies,  29,500,000 
crowns;  and  industrial  companies,  271,900,000 
crowns.  The  outstanding  financial  event  of  1928 
was  the  stabilization  on  May  1  of  the  Norwegian 
currency  at  par  on  a  gold  basis. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Norway  has  long  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  possessing  the  greatest  per 
capita  marine  tonnage  in  the  world.  Although 
Norwegian  shipping  suffered  relatively  greater 
loss  of  tonnage  during  the  War  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  having  lost  over  49  per  cent  of 
its  entire  merchant  marine,  by  the  end  of  1927  the 
total  tonnage,  at  2,943,000  gross  tons,  was  nearly 
300,000  tons  greater  than  in  1914.  The  gross 
revenue  from  shipping  of  about  $115,000,000  in 
1927,  partly  makes  up  for  the  adverse  balance 
of  trade  of  the  country.  In  1926,  8150  vessels  of 
5,084,000  net  registered  tons  entered  the  ports 
of  Norway  and  8235  vessels  of  5,989,000  tons 
cleared. 

The  total  length  of  railway  line  in  1927  was 
2254  miles  of  which  2025  were  state  and  229 
private  lines.  In  the  same  year  there  were  627 
locomotives,  1187  passenger  cars,  13,344  freight 
cars  (1926),  22,069,000  passengers  were  carried, 
9,802,000  metric  tons  of  freight  were  handled, 
and  the  gross  receipts  were  91,369,000  crowns. 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
King,  who  acts  through  a  cabinet  or  council  of 
state,  and  legislative  power  in  the  Parliament  or 
Storthing  of  150  members,  elected  for  three  years 
by  universal  suffrage  without  distinction  as  to 
sex.  As  a  result  of  the  elections  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1927,  the  following  parties  were  elected  for 
the  period  1928-30:  Labor  party,  59;  Conserva- 
tives and  Moderate  Liberals,  31 ;  Liberals,  31 ; 
Agricultural  party,  26 ;  Communists,  3.  The  King 
in  1928  was  Haakon  VII  (born  Aug.  3,  1872; 
elected  King  Nov.  18,  1905).  The  members  of  the 
cabinet  appointed  Feb.  13,  1928,  were  as  follows: 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Affairs,  J.  L.  Mo- 
winckel;  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 
S.  M.  Hasund;  Justice,  H.  M,  Evjenth;  Agri- 
culture, H.  J.  Aarstad;  Public  Works,  0.  M. 
Mjelde;  Social  Affairs,  T.  Vaerland;  Finance, 
P.  Lund ;  Defense,  T.  Anclerssen-Rysst ;  Commerce 
and  Industry,  L.  Oftedal. 

HISTORY.  As  a  result  of  the  election  held  in 
November,  1927,  the  Conservative  party  lost  con- 
siderable ground  in  the  Storthing.  As  a  result, 
the  Lykke  cabinet  resigned  and  the  King  re- 
quested the  leader  of  the  Agriculturists,  M.  Mell- 
bye,  to  form  a  government.  When  he  failed  to  do 
so,  the  King  turned  to  the  Labor  group,  the  larg- 
est single  party  in  the  legislature.  M.  Homsrud, 
the  leader  of  this  party,  succeeded  in  forming  a 
cabinet  on  January  26,  but  it  lasted  scarcely  two 
weeks,  when  it  feil  on  the  question  of  a  vote  of 
confidence.  On  February  13,  the  cabinet  men- 
tioned above  under  Government  caroe  into  power, 
M.  Mowinckel,  the  new  Prime  Minister,  had 
served  in  that  capacity  for  a  short  time  in 
1924. 

For  a  discussion  of  literary  activity  and  the 
celebration  of  the  Ibsen  Centenary  In  Norway,  see 
article,  SCANDINAVIAN  LrrBBATUBB. 

1TOBWEGIAH  IiITEBATIFBE.  See  SCAN- 
DINAVIAN LlTEEATtJKE. 

NOTRE  DAME,  UNIVERSITY  or*  A  woman 
Catholic  institution  for  the  higher  eduction  of 


men  at  Xotre  Dame,  Ind.,  founded  in  3842.  The 
enrollment  for  the  autumn  term  of  1928  was 
2991,  which  represented  an  increase  of  141  over 
1027-28.  The  summer  session  enrollment  was 
1023.  The  faculty  numbered  160,  of  whom  20 
were  new  members.  The  library  contained  ap- 
proximately 200,000  volumes.  President,  the  Rev. 
Charles  L/0'Donnell,  C.S.C.,  Ph.D. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  no'va.  sko'sha.  One  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada.  Area,  21,428 
square  miles;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1921,  523,837.  Capital,  Halifax,  with  a 
population  in  1921  of  53,372.  Other  large  towns: 
Sydney,  22,545;  Glace  Bay,  17,007;  Amherst, 
9998;  Dartmouth,  7899;  Xew  Glasgow,  8974; 
Sydney  Mines,  8327;  Truro,  7562;  Yarmouth, 
7093.  In  1925  the  movement  of  population  was: 
Births,  11,400;  deaths,  6045;  marriages,  2922. 
Education  is  free,  compulsory,  and  undenomina- 
tional. There  are  four  universities  and  3089 
schools,  with  3320  teachers  and  112,391  pupils. 
In  the  technical  schools  there  were  4601  pupils. 
Xova  Scotia  is  largely  an  agricultural  and  fruit- 
growing country.  The  chief  product  is  apples, 
the  output  of  which,  in  1926  was  abotit  850,- 
000  barrels.  The  output  of  the  chief  minerals  in 
1926  was:  Coal.  5,652,314  long  tons;  pig  iron, 
294,054  tons;  coke  453,228  short  tons;  and 
small  quantities  of  steel  ingots,  limestone,  and 
dolomite.  Nearly  24,000  men  are  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  winch,  next  to  British  Columbia, 
are  the  most  extensive  in  Canada.  The  total 
market  value  of  fish  caught  in  1926  was  $11,- 
750,000.  The  imports  for  consumption  in  1926 
were  valued  at  $21,367,022,  and  the  exports  at 
$50.496,594.  There  are  1451  miles  of  railway. 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant- 
governor  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  for  five  years,  who  acts  through 
a  responsible  ministry  or  council:  and  legisla- 
tive power  in  a  council  of  21  members  appointed 
for  life  by  the  Crown,  and  an  assembly  of  43 
members.  The  province  is  represented*  in  the 
Dominion  Senate  by  10  members  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  16.  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
1928,  James  C.  Tory;  Premier,  Provincial  Sec- 
retary, and  Treasurer.  K.  K.  Rhodes;  Public 
Works  and  Mines,  Col.  G.  S.  Harrington;  At- 
torney-General, W.  L.  Hall;  Highways,  P.  C. 
Black;  Natural  Resources,  J.  A.  Walker;  Minis- 
ters without  portfolios,  Dr.  Le  Blanc,  J.  F. 
Fraser,  and  W,  N.  Rehfuss. 

3STOVAYA  ZEMLYA,  (No'va  Zem'hla).  The 
Soviet  government  renewed  its  activities  in  the 
archipelago  of  Novaya  Zemlya.  Chi  Juwe  30, 
1924,  it  issued  a  decree  centralizing  its  interests 
in  the  arctic  islands  to  the  north  of  European 
Russia.  It  appointed  a  commissioner  who,  from 
his  headquarters  at  Archangel,  supervises  the 
affairs  of  these  islands,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  north  and  south  islands  of 
Novaya  Zemlya,  Kolgoev  and  Waigatch. 

jnJTBITIOH.  See  Foo»  AOT> 

HUTS.  See  HOETICCLTUKE. 

HYASAIiAJSTI),  or  NYASSALAND, 
TOBATE.  A  British  protectorate,  formerly 
known  as  British  Central  Africa;  situated  on 
the  southern  and  western  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
extending  northward  to  the  Zambesi  River.  Area, 
37390  square  miles;  population  in  1026,  ld§0 
Europeans,  850  Asiatics,  and  1,290,885  natives. 
The  chief  towns  are  Blantyre  and  Zomba,  the 
seat  of  the  Government,  Education  is  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  missionary  so-eietiesj  under 
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which  there  were  in  1926:  2702  schools,  with 
105  European  teachers,  179,053  pupils  enrolled 
and  an  average  attendance  of  115,240.  Among 
the  chief  products  are  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton, 
tea,  and  livestock.  The  imports  in  1926-27  were 
valued  at  £791,054;  and  exports  at  £671,086. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  tobacco,  cotton, 
fibres,  corn,  and  tea;  of  import,  manufactures  of 
cotton,  provisions,  and  raw  materials.  Great 
Britain  supplied  more  than  half  of  the  imports. 
Revenue  for  1926-27  was  estimated  at  £348,320 
and  expenditures  at  £318,899.  The  administration 
is  tinder  a  commander-in-chief,  aided  by  an  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  council,  composed  of 
nominated  members.  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  1928,  Sir  C.  C.  Bowring. 

OATS.  The  production  of  oats  in  1928  of  29 
countries  reporting  to  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  Home,  was  estimated  at  4,670,800,- 
000  bushels,  an  increase  of  12.8  per  cent  over 
the  production  of  1927  and  13.4  per  cent  above 
the  average  for  the  five-year  period  1922-26. 
The  acreage  in  these  countries  was  1-36,959,000 
acres,  which  was  1.1  per  cent  below  the  acreage 
of  1927  but  5.2  per  cent  above  the  average  acre- 
age of  the  five-year  period.  Production  in  1928 
of  the  leading  oats  producing  countries  outside 
the  United  States  was  reported  as  follows: 
United  Socialistic  Soviet  Republics,  1,109,197,- 
000  bushels;  Canada,  503,882,000  bushels;  Ger- 
many, 426,000,000  bushels;  France,  336,257,000 
bushels,  Poland,  261,119,000  bushels;  and  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  97,510,000  bushels.  Argentina, 
the  leading  oats-growing  country  of  South  Amer- 
ica, reported  a  yield  of  52,291,000  bushels  for 
the  crop  year  1927-28. 

According  to  estimates  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  United  States,  in 
1928,  produced  1,449,531,000  bushels  and  stood 
first  in  yield  among  the  countries  of  the  world. 
The  production  in  1927  was  1,182,594,000  bushels. 
The  area  devoted  to  the  crop  was  41,733,000 
acres  in  1928  and  41,941,000  acres  in  1927,  and 
the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  two  years  was 
34.7  bushels  and  28.2  bushels,  respectively.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  in  1928  was  2.9  bushels 
above  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  preced- 
ing ten  years.  On  Dec.  1,  1928,  the  average  farm 
price  was  40.9  cents  per  bushel  and  on  this  basis 
the  total  value  of  the  crop  amounted  to  $592,- 
674,000,  as  compared  with  a  total  value  of  $531,- 
762,000  for  the  preceding  crop  on  a  corresponding 
basis  of  45  centa  per  bushel. 

Oats  were  grown  in  all  the  States  and  the 
production  in  the  leading  ones  was  reported  as 
follows:  Iowa  240,040,000  bushels,  Illinois  174,- 
338,000  bushels,  Minnesota  153,338,000  bushels, 
Wisconsin  108,532,000  bushels,  Indiana  93,684,- 
000  bushels,  Ohio  89,281,000  bushels,  and  Nebras- 
ka 78,936,000  bushels.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  ranged  from  17.4  bushels  in  Florida  to  47 
bushels  in  Idaho  and  Washington.  The  average 
farm  price  on  Dec.  1,  1928,  ranged  from  30  cents 
in  North  Dakota  to  88  cents  in  Florida  and  South 
Carolina. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  the 
United  States  exported  6,034,000  bushels  of  oats 
and  68,192,000  pounds  of  oatmeal  and  imported 
202,000  bushels  in  the  form  of  grain.  The  re- 
sults of  a  study  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture indicated  that  the  average  cost  of  grow- 
ing an  acre  of  oats  varied  from  $17.40  in  1922  to 
$19.01  in  1927.  The  average  cost  per  bushel  varied 
from  50  to  54  cents  during  the  six  years,  1922-27. 


With  relatively  low  yields  in  the  South  Central 
States  in  1927,  the  cost  of  production  per  bushel 
rose  20  cents,  while  with  relatively  high  yields 
in  the  Western  States  it  fell  10  cents  as  compar- 
ed with  the  cost  in  192C. 

OBEBIJCT  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  founded  in  1833.  The 
registration  for  the  first  semester  of  1928-29 
was  1617,  while  that  of  the  summer  session  of 
1928  was  185.  In  1927-28  the  faculty  had  248 
members.  The  productive  funds  of  the  institution 
as  of  Aug.  31,  1928,  amounted  to  $16,278,714, 
and  the  income  for  the  year  was  $1,444,515.  The 
library  contained  299,179  bound,  and  200,429 
unbound,  volumes.  President,  Ernest  Hatch  Wil- 
kins,  PhJX,  Litt J).,  LI/.D. 

OBITUARY  RECOBD  OF  THE  YEAB.  See 
NECBOLOGY. 

OBRE00KT,  O'bra-g5n',  ALVARO.  Mexican  sol- 
dier and  statesman,  assassinated  at  San  Angel, 
Mex.,  July  17.  He  was  born  in  the  District  of 
Alamos,  Sonora,  Mex.,  Feb.  17,  1880.  His  early 
life  was  spent  on  a  hacienda,  or  plantation,  and 
he  evinced  considerable  ability  in  mechanics  and 
invention.  He  was  a  successful  planter  in  1912 
when  he  began  his  career  as  a  soldier  and  states- 
man by  enlisting  in  the  cause  of  Francesco  I. 
Madero,  who  had  revolted  against  Diaz  and  was 
in  turn  menaced  by  the  uprising  of  Orozco.  Obre- 
gon  recruited  and*equipped  a  force  of  400  Yaqui 
Indians  and  took  the  field  as  their  commander 
in  a  brilliant  campaign  in  Sonora  and  Chihua- 
hua which  forced  Orozeo  to  flee  to  the  United 
States.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Orozeo  re- 
volt, Obregon  returned  to  his  agricultural  life, 
but  in  1913  he  joined  Venustiano  Carranza  in 
his  opposition  to  Victoriano  Huerta,  who  had 
become  provisional  President  of  Mexico  after  de- 
serting Madero  for  the  rebels.  Madero  was  ex- 
ecuted, Feb.  23,  1913.  Obregon  displayed  his 
military  skill  again  in  his  warfare  on  the 
Federalists,  winning  the  battle  of  Santa  Hosa  in 
June,  1913,  and  being  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
general.  In  1914  he  was  commander  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalist Army  of  the  West.  His  successful 
storming  of  Sinaloa.  and  Culiacan,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Guadalajara  (July  9)  served  to  open  the 
way  for  the  advance  of  Carranza  on  Mexico  City, 
and  on  Aug.  15,  1914,  General  Obregon  led  the 
Constitutionalist  forces  into  the  capital.  Huerta 
had  resigned  as  President  and  had  fled. 

Four  factions  then  contended  for  supremacy  in 
Mexico,  with  Zapata  and  Villa  as  chief  opponents 
of  Carranza.  Obregon  remained  faithful  to  Car- 
ranza and  defeated  Zapata  in  Puebla  early  in 
1915,  capturing  the  city.  He  reoccupied  Mexico 
City  after  the  departure  of  the  forces  of  the 
Convention  (Jan.  27,  1915),  but  evacuated  the 
city  again  on  March  10.  During  April,  May,  and 
June,  1915,  Obregon  undertook  a  campaign 
against  Villa  for  the  control  of  central  Mexico. 
He  repulsed  the  attacks  of  Villa  at  Celaya  (April 
15-19)  and  defeated  his  enemy  in  the  battle  of 
Leon  (May  31- June  4)9  where  Obregon  was  se- 
verely wounded,  losing  his  right  arm. 

The  subsequent  period  was  one  of  constant 
turbulence  in  Mexican  politics,  accentuated  by 
difficulties  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
that  culminated  in  the  occupation  of  Vera  Crux 
by  American  forces  and  Pershing's  punitive  ex- 
pedition into  northern  Mexico  in  1916  because  of 
Villa's  border  raids.  General  Obregon  was  the 
chief  supporter  of  President  Carranza  and  was 
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the  leader  of  the  more  radical  of  Carranza's  fol- 
lowers. On  Mar.  11,  1917,  Carranza  was  elected 
President.  From  that  time  until  the  Spring  of 
1920,  the  time  of  the  next  constitutional  presi- 
dential election,  Obregon  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  with  influence  and  power  that  stead- 
ily overshadowed  the  head  of  the  Government.  He 
was  popular  among  the  soldiers,  and  was  also 
favored  by  the  radicals  and  by  foreign  interests; 
the  latter  believed  that  he  would  be  more  amen- 
able than  other  Mexican  leaders  in  regard  to  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  new  Mexican  con- 
stitution that  were  distasteful  to  them.  By  this 
constitution,  that  of  1917,  Carranza  could  not 
obtain  another  term  as  President,  but  he  put 
forward  a  candidate,  held  to  be  only  a  stalk- 
ing horse  for  himself.  Obregon  put  himself  in 
opposition  and  Carranza  ordered  his  arrest,  but 
the  former  hurried  to  Sonora  and  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  revolt.  After  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz  by  the  enemies  of  Carranza,  the 
President  fled  and  met  death — by  suicide,  ac- 
cording to  report,  but  doubtless  by  assassination, 
in  the  general  belief.  On  May"  24,  1920,  the 
Mexican  Congress  chose  Adolf o  de  la  Huerta  as 
provisional  President,  and  in  September  Obregon 
was  elected  President  with  only  nominal  opposi- 
tion. He  took  office  Dec.  1,  1920.  He  served  out 
his  four-year  term,  marked  by  efforts  at  labor 
and  agrarian  reforms,  and  by  increasingly  im- 
proved relations  with  the  United  States  on  vari- 
ous subjects  in  controversy  between  the  two 
countries,  especially  debt  funding  and  the  mineral 
and  oil  concessions.  The  United  States  formally 
recognized  the  Obregon  government  on  Aug.  31, 
1923.  In  the  following  year  President  Obregon, 
debarred  from  reelection  by  the  1917  constitu- 
tion, put  forward  General  *Plutareo  Calles,  his 
minister  of  the  interior,  as  a  candidate.  Calles 
was  elected,  but  not  before  Obregon  was  called 
upon  to  put  down  by  force  a  serious  revolt  led 
by  Adolf  o  de  la  Huerta,  then  finance  minister. 
In  this  Obregon  was  aided  materially  by  the 
support  of  Washington,  which  sent  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  Obregonistas  and  refused  them 
to  the  rebels. 

During  Calles's  administration,  marked  by 
troubles  with  the  United  States  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  it  was  held  generally  that  Ob- 
regon was  a  very  influential  factor,  and  when  the 
term  of  the  former  neared  its  end,  Obregon  was 
again  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  He  was 
elected  July  1,  1928,  and  was  assassinated  six- 
teen days  later  by  a  young  man  who  shot  him  at 
a  luncheon  party  given  In  celebration  of  his 
election.  See  MEXICO  under  History. 

O'BRIEH,  WILLIAM.  Irish  journalist  and  par- 
liamentary leader,  died  at  London,  England, 
February  25.  He  was  born  at  Mallow,  Ireland, 
Oct.  2,  1852,  and  was  educated  at  the  Cloyne 
Diocesan  College  and  Queen's  College,  Cork.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  employed  by  the  Daily 
Herald,  "of  Cork,  but  his  real  start  in  journalism 
was  made  in  1875,  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Freeman's  JonrftaL  In  1880  he  founded 
United  Ireland,  one  of  the  most  militant  of  Irish 
newspapers.  O'Brien^s  activity  with  pen  and  voice 
brought  Mm  nine  tfemeS  into  court  for  political 
offenses  afti  cost  :M»  two  years'  imprisonment. 
He  Shared  his  'emotivity  wiift*  Paraelt  and  oiler 
Land '  Leagttfe  letters.  '  At  Barbell's  request, 
O'Brien  wrote  the  famous  **No  Kent  Manifesto.** 
In  1883  he  was  returned  to  Farl!am«t  for 
Mallow,  his  native  town,  «M  until 


lie  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  cause  at 
Westminster.  From  1887  to  1890  he  was  a 
dominant  figure  in  Irish  Nationalism.  Five  years 
later,  however,  he  withdrew  from  Parliament 
because  of  dissensions  in  his  party. 

In  1890  O'Brien  visited  the  United  States 
and  collected  large  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Irish  cause.  After  Parnell's  conviction  he  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Parnell  faction. 
In  1898  he  originated  a  new  agrarian  move- 
ment under  the  name  of  the  United  Irish  Iteague, 
and  founded  the  Irish  People  as  its  organ.  He 
was  again  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Cork  City 
after  1900,  and  retired  finally  in  1918  to  live 
quietly  at  Mallow.  O'Brien  was  called  by  Parnell 
the  most  scholarly  man  and  one  of  the  ablest 
debaters  of  the  Irish  party.  Although  modest 
and  retiring  in  disposition,  and  of  medium 
height  and  scholarly  appearance,  in  politics  he 
was  always  a  storm  centre  and  a  hard  fighter.  He 
wrote  two  novels.  When  We  Were  Boys  (1890), 
a  story  (written  in  prison)  of  the  Fenian  move- 
ment, and  14  Queen  of  Men  (1897),  dealing  with 
Grace  O'Malley,  a  heroine  of  ancient  Ireland.  He 
wrote  also  Recollections  (1905),  which  was 
highly  praised  by  critics;  An  Olive  Branch  in 
Ireland  and  Its  History  (1910)  ;  Evening  Mem- 
ories ( 1,920 )  ;  The  Irish  Revolution,  and  How 
It  Came  About  (1923);  Edmund  Burke  as  an 
Irishman  (1924),  and  The  Parnell  of  Real  Life 
(1926). 

OCEANIA,  6'she-anla,  FRENCH  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN.  A  French  colonial  possession  con- 
sisting of  groups  of  small  islands  scattered 
throughout  a  wide  area  of  the  eastern  Pacific. 
The  total  area  of  the  establishments  is  estimated 
at  1520  square  miles;  population  in  1926, 
35,862,  of  whom  29,644  were  natives.  The 
principal  island  is  Tahiti,  which  contains  the 
chief  town,  Papeete,  with  a  population  of  4601, 
of  whom  2126  are  Frenchmen.  The  group  of  is- 
lands  of  which  Tahiti  forms  a  part  is  known 
as  the  Society  Islands.  The  other  groups  are  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  Tuamotu  Island,  Leeward 
Islands,  the  Gambier,  Tubuai,  and  Rapa  groups, 
and  a  number  of  outlying  islands.  Various 
tropical  fruits  are  grown  and  exported.  Pearls 
and  mother-of-pearl  are  important  products.  Im- 
ports in  1926,  49,943,864  francs;  exports,  53,- 
650,477  francs.  The  chief  imports  are  tissues, 
wheat,  flour,  and  metal  work,  and  the  chief  ex- 
ports, copra,  mother-of-pearl,  vanilla,  coconuts, 
and  phosphates.  The  local  budget  for  1927  was 
expected  to  balance  at  15,167,573  francs.  The 
most  important  islands  communicate  by  a  New 
Zealand  steamship  service  with  Sam  irancisco, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  The  administration 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  assisted  by  an 
administrative  council.  See  EXPLORATION. 

OCEAHS,  OCEAFQGBAPHY.  See  EXPLORATIONS. 

OFFICERS*  RESERVE  CORPS.  See  MILI- 
TARY PROGRESS. 

O'GRADY,  STANDISH  HAYES.  Irish  author, 
died  May  IS.  Bora  at  Castletown  Berehaven, 
Coimty  Cork,  Sept.  18,  1840,  he  attended  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  wfeere  lie  won  scholastic  honors, 
awl  received  the  BX.  degree.  Although  admitted 
to  the  bar,  he  entered  journalism  arid,  later  de- 
voting himself  to  literature,  wrote  Irish  histories 
and  novels,  and  mythological  and  legendary  Celtic 
tales.  His  work  lias  been  valued  as  an  important 
stimulus  to  tie  national  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  which,  written  in  the  English 
language,  took  the  place  of  the  Gaelic,  and  en- 
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riched  the  style  and  mood  of  English  literature. 
Besides  editing,  with  Sir  G.  Carew,  Pacata 
Hibemia  (1896),  Mr.  O'Grady  wrote:  History  of 
Ireland's  Heroic  Period  (2  vols.,  1878-80),  re- 
published  as  a  romantic  trilogy  under  the  titles: 
The  Coming  of  Cucirfain;  In  the  Gates  of  the 
Korth :  Triumph  and  Death  of  OuculaAn.  Other 
of  his  books  were :  History  of  Ireland,  Critical 
and  Philosophical  (vol.  i,  1881);  Red  Hugh's 
Captivity  (1880);  The  Bog  of  Stars  (1893); 
The  S&n/  of  Ireland  (1804)  ;  Ulrick  the  Ready 
(1890)  ;  The  Plight  of  the  Eagle;  Finn  and  His 
Companions;  Lost  on  Du-Corrig ;  The  Chain  of 
(/old ;  and  The  Coming  of  Cuculain  Cycle,  3  vols. 
See  PHILOLOGY,  ^MODERN,  under  Celtic. 

OHIO.  PoPi'LATioN.  According  to  the  Four- 
teenth Census,  the  population  of  the  State  on 
Jan.  1,  1920,  was  5,759,394.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation on  July  1,  1928,  was  6,826,000.  The 
capital  is  Columbus. 

AGRICULTUEE.  The  following  table  gives  _the 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928; 


Crop 
Corn 

Year    Acreage 
1928  3,646,000 

Prod.  bu.             Value 
136,725,000   $103,911,000 

1927  3,376,000 

109,720,000 

84,484,000 

Hay 

1928  2,787,000 
1927  3,144,000 

3,706,000  « 
5,159,000  « 

43,339,000 
47,460,000 

Wheat 

1928      872,000 

9,475,000 

12,388,000 

1927  1,615,000 

29,068,000 

36,335,  pOO 

Oats 

1928  2,413,000 

89,281,000 

37,498,000 

1927  1,900,000 

60,800,000 

27,^60,000 

Potatoes 

1928      123,000 

12,054,000 

9,040,000 

Tobacco 

1927      116,000 
1928         41,800 

12,180,000 
33,440,000* 

14,616,000 
6,019,000 

1927         30,100 

24,652,000  & 

4,531,000 

Barley 

1928      333,000 

9,191,000 

5,515,000 

1927      155,000 

4,185,000 

3,013,000 

s    1928         38  000 

281,000  ° 

Sug'&r  Dset 

1927         37',000 

325,000  * 

2,272,000 

0  tons,  6  pounds. 

MINERAL  PRODTJCTIQK.  The  pig-iron  production 
of  the  State  continued  second  to  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania only.  Shipments  declined,  in  conformity 
with  a  general  decrease  in  this  industry,  to 
8,104,006  long  tons  for  1927,  from  9,177,127  for 
1926;  the  value  of  the  pig  iron  shipped  in  1927 
was  150,125,790;  for  1926,  $176,433,401.  The 
mine  output  of  coal  fell  sharply  to  15,799,597 
net  tons  for  1927,  from  27,872,488  for  1926;  in 
value  it  decreased  to  $30,376,000  for  1$27,  from 
$54,75^,000.  Labor  troubles  interfered  with  op- 
eration during  nruch  of  the  year.  The  coking  in- 
dustry suffered  less,  the  by-product  coke  out- 
put being  7,129,000  short  tons  in  1927,  as 
against  7,547,836  for  1926;  in  value,  $40,344,- 
524  (1926).  The  clay  products  of  1926,  the 
latest  recorded  year,  were  in  value  $97,873,102; 
in  1925,  $97,991,821.  In  this  field  of  production 
Ohio  was  again  the  leader  among  the  States. 
The  natural  gas  output  of  1926  was  47,363,000 
M  cubic  feet,  surpassing  that  of  1925,  which  was 
43  235,000  M  cubic  feet;  the  totals  as  to  value 
were:  1926,  $25,403,000;  1925,  $22,377,000,  In 
1926,  10,817,000  gallons  of  gasoline  were  made 
from  natural  gas;  in  1927  the  quantity  was  11,- 
400,000  gallons.  The  value  of  this  product  was 
,$1,402,000  for  1926,  and  $998,000  for  1927. 
Petroleum  production  rose  from  7,272,000  barrels 
for  1926  to  7,529,000  for  1927;  in  value,  how- 
ever, the  product  fell  from  $19,180,000  for  1926 
to  $15,200,000  for  1927  (estimated).  The  cement 
produced  in  1927  attained  the  quantity  of  8,853,- 
809  barrels,  as  compared  with  7,556,493  for  1926; 
and  cement  shipments  reached  the  value  of  $14,- 
242,901  for  1927  and  for  1926,  $12,831,503.  The 


lime  output  was:  1927,  987,000  short  tons  (esti- 
mated) ;  1926,  1,056,589  short  tons.  In  value  it 
was:  1927,  $9,445,000  (estimated);  1926,  $10,- 
348,880.  The  stone  production  was  large  in  1926, 
being  to  the  value  of  $13,763,207,  as  against 
$13,084,572  in  1920.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State,  duplications  elimi- 
nated, was  $253,883,995  for  1926;  for  1925,  $247,- 
506,588. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927S  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  was:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $41,- 
84:3,672  (of  which  $3,111,486  was  aid  to  local 
education)  ;  for  conducting  public  service  enter- 
prises, $109,536;  for  interest  on  debt,  $976,174; 
for  permanent  improvements,  $10,912,780;  total, 
$53,842,162  (of  which  $19,686,268  was  for  high- 
ways, $13,176,744  being  for  maintenance  and 
$6,509,524  for  construction).  Revenues  were  $53,- 
627,085.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  20.7  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  officials'  services,  11.3;  sales  of 
licenses  and  taxation  on  gasoline,  47.6.  Property 
valuation  was  $13,350,444,355;  State  taxation 
thereon,  $3,337,611.  Net  funded  State  debt  on 
Jim.  30,  1927,  was  $19,127,835. 

TKANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  8880.92.  There  were  built  in  1928,  11  miles 
of  first,  and  20.37  of  second,  track. 

EDUCATION.  An  advance  in  teaching  standards 
was  accomplished  in  1928,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Director  of  Education  J.  L.  Clifton  in 
the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, by  the  elimination  of  one-year  teacher- 
training  courses;  the  withdrawal  from  teacher 
training  of  colleges  not  making  this  work  a 
major  function  was  also  effected.  The  school 
population  of  the  academic  year  1926-27  was 
given  as  1,503,796.  There  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  1,266,565  pupils. 
Of  these,  1,045,838  were  in  elementary  schools 
and  220,727  in  high  schools.  Expenditures  for 
public-school  education  in  the  course  of  the  year 
were:  current,  $97,590,664;  total  including 
capital  outlays,  $154,561,061.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  averaged  approximately,  as  estimated, 
$1450. 

CHAKITXES  AK0  COREECTIONS.  A  variety  of 
correctional  and  charitable  functions  are  vested 
in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  hav- 
ing at  its  head  a  single  Director.  The  department 
was  organized  under  a  statute  of  1921.  Its  duties 
in  1928  included  the  direction  of  21  State  in- 
stitutions, the  oversight  of  county  homes,  jails, 
and  reformatories,  and  of  child-caring  agencies; 
the  placement  and  guardianship  of  dependent 
children;  hospital  care  of  child  cripples;  ad- 
ministration of  the  pay-patient  law;  execution 
of  State  pardons  and  paroles,  and  supervision 
over  the  county  probation  system;  identification 
and  investigation  of  criminals  and  cases;  varioxis 
activities  among  the  blind,  and  direction  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  prison-made  products, 
these  being  widely  used  among  public  offices  and 
institutions  in  the  State.  For  the  year  1927  the 
number  of  inmates  of  all  State  institutions  under 
the  departments  was  29,550.  These  institutions 
were:  State  hospitals  at  Athens,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Dayton,  Lima,  Massillon,  Longview, 
and  Toledo;  Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics;  In- 
stitutions for  the  Feeble-minded,  Columbus  and 
Orient;  Ohio  State  Sanatorium;  Ohio  Soldiers* 
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and  Sailors'  Home;  Madison  Home;  a  boys'  and 
a  girls' industrial  school ;  Ohio  Penitentiary;  Lon- 
don Prison  Farm;  Ohio  State  Reformatory; 
Ohio  Reformatory  for  Women;  Bureau  of  Ju- 
venile Research. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  Senator  Frank 
B.  Willis,  while  on  a  campaign  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  Ohio  Republican  State  delegation 
for  his  candidacy  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion, died  suddenly  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  his  home 
town,  on  March  30.  Lack  of  time  prevented  the 
substitution  of  another  name  for  his  on  the 
primary  ballots  of  the  State.  He  received,  post- 
humously, more  than  70,000  votes  in  the  Re- 
publican primary.  Governor  Donahey  appointed 
as  his  successor  to  the  Senate  seat  Cyrus  Locher, 
a  Democrat  and  State  Commerce  Director.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Bloom  became  Commerce  Direc- 
tor, and  William  G.  Pickrel  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. 

The  upsetting  of  the  Marshall  law  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1927 
having  left  the  inferior  tribunals  of  the  State  in 
a  somewhat  uncertain  position,  the  Ohio  State 
Bar  Association  at  its  July  meeting  declared  in 
favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  create  county 
courts,  at  the  county  seats,  to  handle  misdemean- 
ors and  minor  civil  actions  and  to  do  away  with 
the  magistrates'  courts.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  State 
constitutional  provision  of  1912,  limiting  that 
court's  power  to  pass  on  matters  of  constitu- 
tionality, had  resulted  in  serious  discrepancies  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  in  different  ap- 
pellate districts. 

Industrial  conflict  continued  in  the  coal-mining 
regions  of  the  State  until  late  in  the  year,  as 
in  others  of  the  soft-coal  states  of  the  unionized 
field.  Evictions  were  enforced  May  1,  against 
several  hundred  miners  who  had  been  living  as 
tenants  in  company-owned  dwellings  in  Harrison, 
Belmont,  and  Jefferson  counties.  Defections  in 
the  ranks  of  the  union  adherents  occurred  in 
the  Hocking  Valley  in  April.  Governor  Donahey 
made  efforts  without  avail  to  settle  the  coal 
wage  differences.  Following  the  action  of  the 
miners'  policy  committee  in  releasing  districts  to 
negotiate  for  themselves,  late  in  July  the  Ohio 
Miners'  Union  sought  to  negotiate  with  the  op- 
erators of  the  State,  who  in  considerable  num- 
bers held  out  against  entering  into  new  collective 
bargaining.  In  the  winter  of  1927-28,  State 
militia  were  used  to  administer  emergency  relief 
to  striking  miners'  families.  Near  Crooksville, 
oil  was  struck  in  important  quantities  in  April, 
The  State  fish  and  game  division  purchased 
deer  with  the  purpose  of  propagating  them  as 
wild  game  under  protection  of  the  law,  until 
they  should  grow  numerous  enough,  to  hunt. 

In  Cleveland  a  proposal  to  amend  the  city 
charter  so  as  to  terminate  government  by  city 
manager  was  advocated  by  Harry  L.  Davis,  form- 
er governor  and  mayor.  The  plan  would  have 
restored  government  by  mayor  and  council.  It 
was  submitted  for  the  second  time  to  popular 
vote,  at  a  special  election  on  April  24,  and  was 
defeated  by  an  adverse  majority  of  2763  votes. 
City  Manager  Hopkins  in  July  opposed  the  grant 
of  higher  rates  sought  by  the  East  Ohio  Gas 
Company  seeking  a  new  six-year  charter.  In 
Cincinnati  the  eoipufcoa  pleas  judges  voted  » 
January  to  adopt  the  chief  justiee  systeni  of 
organization,  but  after  a  brief  trial  reverted 
March  26  to  a  presiding  justice.  Plans  were 


worked  out  for  the  building  of  a  union  passenger 
station  at  Cincinnati,  by  the  Cincinnati  Terminal 
Company,  to  serve  the  seven  principal  railroads 
entering  the  city.  Work  was  begun  on  the  pro- 
posed station  site,  near  Lincoln  Park,  in  July, 
and  the  station  was  to  be  finished  in  1932. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  effected  an 
innovation  in  the  steel  industry  of  the  Miami 
Valley  by  putting  into  operation  a  branch  line 
from  Hamilton  to  Middletown,  specially  recon- 
structed to  carry  trains  of  150-ton  ladle  cars 
bearing  molten  iron  from  the  Hamilton  furnaces 
to  the  American  Rolling  Mill  plant  at  Middle- 
town.  The  conveying  system  was  designed  to 
eliminate  the  reiuelting  of  pig  iron.  Acquisitions 
of  additional  land  increased  the  area  of  fhe  Cin- 
cinnati municipal  aviation  field,  Lunken  Field, 
to  564  acres,  making  it  according  to  report  the 
largest  such  field  in  the  country  at  the  time. 
At  Columbus,  a  City  Hall  building,  in  place  of 
that  destroyed  by  fire  in  1921  and  costing  $1,- 
000,000,  was  completed,  at  Broad  and  Water 
streets.  At  Akron,  the  Board  of  Education  voted 
to  take  over  from  the  city  the  control  of  the 
Akron  Public  Library  under  the  State  school 
district  library  law,  the  hoard  having  authority 
to  lay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  institution, 
for  which  municipal  appropriations  had  been 
deemed  inadequate. 

ELECTION.  In  the  election  of  November  6,  after 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  gave  the  second  greatest  ma- 
jority of  any  State  for  the  Republican  National 
candidates.  Hoover  and  Curtis.  United  States 
Senator  Simeon  D.  Fess,  Republican,  was  re- 
elected,  defeating  Charles  V.  Truax,  Democrat. 
For  the  unexpired  term,  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
Republican,  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  defeating 
Graham  P.  Hunt,  Democrat.  For  Governor,  Myers 
Y.  Cooper,  the  Republican  candidate,  was  elected 
over  Martin  L.  Davey,  Democrat.  John  T.  Brown, 
Republican,  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor.  In 
the  general  sweep,  the  Republicans  obtained 
every  seat  in  the  State  senate  and  all  but  11 
of  the  seats  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  three  Democratic  seats  in  the  State's 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
retained.  The  Ohio  popular  vote  for  Hoover  was 
1,627,543;  for  Smith,  864,210;  Hoover's  plurality, 
763,333. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  A.  V.  Donahey;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, William  G.  Piekrel;  Secretary  of 
State,  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Treasurer,  Bert  B. 
Buckley;  Auditor,  Joseph  T.  Tracy;  Attorney- 
General,  Edward  C.  Turner. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice, 
Carrington  T.  Marshall ;  Associate  Justices,  Rey- 
nolds R.  Kinkade,  James  E.  Robinson,  Thomas 
A.  Jones,  Edward  S.  Matthias,  Florence  E.  Allen, 
and  Robert  H.  Day. 

OHIO  HORTHEKN"  TTHIVEBSITY.  An  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Ada,  Ohio,  founded  in  1871,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
It  consists  of  the  George  Franklin  and  Sarah 
Catherine  Getty  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  colleges 
of  education,  engineering,  and  pharmacy,  the 
Warren  G,  Harding  College  of  Law,  the  A,  D. 
Juilliard  College  of  Music,  school  of  commerce, 
and  departments  of  expression,  fine  arts,  and 
physical  education.  In  the  autumn  of  1928  there 
were  1189  students  registered,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer school,  828.  The  faculty  had  62  members. 
The  productive  funds  of  the  institution  amounted 
to  542,860,  and  the  income  for  the  year  to  $352,- 
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925.  There  were  15,000  volumes  in  the  library. 
A  new  gymnasium  and  a  music  hall  were  con- 
structed during  the  yoar.  President,  Albert  Ed- 
win Smith,  Ph.D.,  TXIX,  LL.D. 

OHIO  BXVEK  CANALIZATION.  See 
CANALS. 

OHIO  STATE  UlSriVEBSITY.  A  State  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  founded  in  1870. 
The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  term  of  1928 
totaled  10,412,  distributed  as  follows:  Graduate 
school,  844;  agriculture,  793:  applied  optics,  30; 
liberal  arts,  2429;  arts-education,  107;  commerce 
and  administration,  1827;  education,  1716;  en- 
gineering, 1548;  pharmacy,  188;  veterinary  medi- 
cine, 110;  dentistry,  245;  law,  297;  medicine, 
330;  school  of  nursing,  31.  There  were,  in  addi- 
tion, 3504  students  registered  in  the  summer 
quarter  of  1928,  The  faculty  in  the  autumn  quar- 
ter had  883  members,  an  increase  of  43  over 
1927.  The  endowment  amounted  to  $1,150,914, 
and  the  income  for  the  year  to  $6,804,063,  while 
total  expenditures  were"  $0,556,662.  The  Univer- 
sity also  had  current  assets  amounting  to  $3,- 
668,633,  and  the  buildings  and  equipment  were 
valued  at  $15,896,807.  The  library  contained  310,- 
000  volumes.  President,  George  W,  Rightmire, 
LLJX 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY.  A  State  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  men  and  women  at 
Athens,  Ohio,  founded  in  1804.  The  student  en- 
rollment for  the  autumn  term  of  1928  was  2215, 
of  whom  1109  were  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts, 
775  of  these  being  men  and  334  women;  in  the 
college  of  education  there  were  1106  registered, 
295  men,  and  811  women.  In  the  liberal  arts  the 
students  were  distributed  as  follows:  161  seniors, 
175  juniors,  294  sophomores,  and  422  freshmen, 
with  4  specials,  48  special  music  students,  and 
5  graduate  students.  The  distributiton  in  educa- 
tion was  as  follows:  130  seniors,  154  juniors, 
304  sophomores,  and  511  freshmen,  4  specials, 
and  3  graduate  students.  Of  the  registration  of 
1098  in.  1928  summer  session,  204  were  men  and 
894  women.  The  faculty  numbered  260.  The  li- 
brary contained  63,900  bound  volumes.  President 
of  the  University,  Elmer  Burritt  Bryan,  L.HJX, 
LLJX 

OHIO  WESLEYAtf  tTKIVEESITY.  An  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  under  the  control  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  founded  in 
1844,  For  the  autumn  semester  of  1928  the  total 
enrollment  was  1803,  distributed  as  follows:  Sen- 
iors, 264;  juniors,  377;  sophomores,  465;  fresh- 
men, 611;  special  students,  16;  conservatory, 
45 ;  graduate  students,  25,  The  faculty  numbered 
1 63.  The  productive  endowment  of  the  University 
amounted  to  $2,048,922,  and  the  income  for  the 
year  to  $607,344.  The  library  contained  more 
than  118,000  volumes.  President,  Edmund  D. 
Soper,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

OIL,  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL;  PETRO- 
LEUM. 

OIL  BiNGrliraia  See  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION 
ENGINES  ;  SHIPBUILDING. 

OKLAHOMA.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  2,028,283.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  2,426,000.  The 
capital  is  Oklahoma  City. 

AGRICULTUBE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Cotton 

1928 

4,249,000 

,000  ° 

$101,480,000 

1927 

3,601,000 

1,037,000  c 

102,663,000 

Corn 

1928 

3,050,000 

70,150,000 

47,702,000 

1927 

3,177,000 

84,190,000 

49,672,000 

Wheat 

1928 

4,413,000 

59,576,00-0 

59,576,000 

1927 

3,708,000 

33,372,000 

40,046,000 

Grain 
sorghum 

1928 
1927 

1,709,000 
1,744,000 

30,762,000 
34,880,000 

19,072,000 
17,440,000 

Hay 

1928 

1,068,000 

1,333,000  * 

14,027,000 

1927 

1,131,000 

1,455,000  6 

13,408,000 

Oats 

1928 

890,000 

23,140,000 

10,876,000 

1927 

1,112,000 

21,128,000 

9,296,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

63,000 

5,040,000 

3,780,000 

1927 

45,000 

2,925,000 

5,265,000 

Sweet 
potatoes 

1928 
1927 

20,000 
23,000 

1,780,000 
2,438,000 

1,691.000 
1,590,000 

«  bales,   b  tons. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  State  exceeded  every 
other  in  the  quantity  of  petroleum  that  it  pro- 
duced in  1927  and  in  particular  surpassed  Cali- 
fornia, which  had  led  in  1926.  The  petroleum  pro- 
duced'in  Oklahoma  in  1927  attained  277,274,000 
barrels,  as  against  179,195,000  in  1926.  As  rise  in 
quantity  was  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  price,  it  re- 
sulted that  the  value  of  the  product  fell  to  $397,- 
000,000  (estimated)  for  1927,  from  $413,900,000 
for  1926.  Natural  gas  output  was  high  in  1926, 
the  latest  recorded  year,  reaching  286,421,000  M 
cubic  feet,  as  against  249,285,000  H  for  1925 ;  in 
value,  $42,140,000  for  1926  and  $36,121,000  for 
1925.  Natural-gas  gasoline  was  made  to  the  quan- 
tity of  549,500,000  gallons  in  1927,  as  compared 
with  475,716,000  in  1926;  in  value,  $28,904,000 
for  1927  (estimated)  and  $41,433,000  for  1926, 
Zinc  mining,  the  chief  other  mineral  activity, 
fell  off  sharply,  the  total  mine  production  of  zinc 
in  1927  being  206,611  short  tons,  as  against  272,- 
567  in  1926;  zinc  produced  was  valued  at  $26,- 
446,208  for  1927;  at  $40,885,050  for  1926.  The 
total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State 
attained  the  remarkable  figure  of  $569,518,693; 
for  1925  it  was  $501,767,118.  The  coal  production 
was  3,818,054  net  tons  in  1927  and  2,842,673  in 
1926:  in  value,  $11,570,000  in  1927  and  $9,042,- 
000  in  1926.  The  lead  output  of  1927  was  51,680 
short  tons;  1926,  69,704,  In  value  it  was  $6,511,- 
680  for  1927;  $11,152,640  for  1926. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  end- 
ed June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  XT.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments,  $17,- 
250,096  (of  which  $3,185,197  was  aid  to  local 
education};  for  interest  on  debt,  $124,931;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $10,763,728;  total, 
$28,138,755  (of  which  $11,472,648  was  for  high- 
ways, $2,090,358  being  for  maintenance  and 
$9,382,282  for  construction).  Revenues  were  $31,- 
676,172.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes  form- 
ed 9.8  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charge  for  officials*  services,  7.0  per  cent;  sales 
of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  51.5  per  cent. 
Property  valuation  was  $1,697,367,213;  State 
taxation  thereon,  $848,684.  The  net  State  funded 
debt  amounted  on  June  30,  1927,  to  $3,074,803. 

EDUCATION.  A  programme  was  adopted  in  1928 
for  the  establishment  of  accredited  elementary 
schools,  according  to  State  Superintendent 
Vaughan  in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  Small  high  schools  were  re- 
organized in  accordance  with  a  particular  type 
of  curriculum  designed  for  their  needs.  The  ef- 
fort was  made  to  establish  the  8-month  term 
throughout  the  schools  of  the  State,  through 
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the  measure  to  that  end  passed  by  the  previous 
legislature. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  6601.51.  There  were  built  in  1928,  20  miles 
of  additional  first  track. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  Oklahoma  alone 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  has  a  commissioner  of 
charities  and  corrections  elected  by  popular 
vote,  with  power  to  appoint  his  subordinates.  He 
is  the  head  of  a  State  department,  performing  a 
variety  of  functions.  Among  these  are  the  in- 
vestigation of  public  charities;  the  inspection  of 
State,  county,  and  municipal  institutions;  guard- 
ianship over  orphan,  defective,  dependent,  and  de- 
linquent children  in  all  public  institutions,  and 
prosecution  of  suits  at  law  on  behalf  of  such  chil- 
dren's estates.  In  1027,  12,963  children  came 
under  the  department  in  divers  ways.  During  the 
year  1126  persons  were  admitted  to  State  hos- 
pitals for  mental  disease,  or  47.2  per  100,000  of 
general  population.  On  Jan.  1,  1928,  there  were 
3794  such  patients.  The  State  institutions  in 
1928  were:  State  Penitentiary,  McAIester; 
State  University  Hospital,  Oklahoma  City; 
State  Reformatory,  Granite;  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  Tecumseh:  State  Industrial 
School  for  Colored  Girls,  Taft;  Deaf,  Blind, 
and  Orphans'  Home,  Taft ;  State  Training  School 
for  White  Boys,  Pauls  Valley;  State  Training 
School  for  Colored  Boys,  Boley;  State  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Sulphur;  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind,  Muskogee;  State  Institution  for  the 
Feeble-minded,  Enid;  Western  Oklahoma  State 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  Clinton;  State  Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium,  Talihina;  Soldiers'  Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium,  Sulphur;  Union  Soldiers* 
Home,  Oklahoma  City;  Oklahoma  Confederate 
Home,  Ardniore;  Central  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  Norman;  Western  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, Supply;  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Vinita;  Whitaker  State  Orphans*  Home,  Pryor; 
West  Oklahoma  Home  for  White  Children, 
Helena. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  corpora- 
tion license  fee  fixed  by  the  State  law  of  1927 
was  contested  in  the  Federal  courts,  as  discrim- 
inatory against  foreign  corporations,  in  that  this 
law  set  the  fee  for  a  corporation  license  at  one 
dollar  per  $1000  for  foreign  capital  invested  in 
the  State  while  charging  only  5  cents  per  $1000 
for  domestic  corporations.  Suit  was  brought  in 
the  Federal  Court  at  Tulsa  by  members  of  the 
Qtiapaw  Indian  tribe  to  cancel  the  leases  of  their 
lead-bearing  lands  in  Ottawa  County,  on  which 
yearly  lease  payments  ran  to  about  $2,000,000. 
It  was  asserted*  that  these  leases  had  been  im- 
properly made  when  Albert  B.  Fall  was  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  1923.  The  conflict  of  legisla- 
ture and  governor  in  1927  was  reflected  by  the 
circulation  of  a  petition  early  in  1928  to  submit 
to  a  referendum  vote  at  the  November  election 
a  proposal  to  authorize  the  legislature  to  con- 
vene of  its  own  motion,  without  need  of  the 
governor's  summons,  when  it  might  see  fit.  The 
validity  of  part  of  the  signatures,  numbering  in 
all  about  80,000,  was  challenged  by  opponents^  of 
the  proposal.  In  August  a  governor's  mansion 
at  Oklahoma  City  was  completed. 

The  intention  of  the  TJ.  S.  Army  authorities 
to  remove  t&e  School  of  ITirsf  from  Fort  Sill  was 
opposed  by  tne  State  delegation  at  Washington. 
A  group  of  financial  backers  was  formed  in  Jttly 
to  build  a  $3,000,000  hotel  of  25  stories  in  Okla- 


home  City.  Plans  for  a  $5,000,000  union  passen- 
ger station  in  Oklahoma  City,  to  be  built  on  land 
furnished  by  the  city  at  its  own  cost  of  about  $4,- 
000,000,  were  approved  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  May. 

ELKCTIOX.  Solid  political  and  press  support  in 
the  State  was  lacking  to  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidate,  Alfred  E.  Smith.  Ex-Senator 
Owen,  one  of  the  leading  political  figures  in  the 
State,  bolted  the  Democratic  National  ticket  early 
in  the  campaign.  In  the  election  of  November  6, 
the  voters  gave  Hoover  and  Curtis,  the  Eepub- 
lican  National  candidates,  304,052  votes;  to 
Smith  and  Robinson,  Democratic,  219,206.  In  the 
election  of  United  States  Representatives,  the 
Democrats  lost  several  seats  but  retained  a  ma- 
jority of  the  delegation.  The  Indian  inhabitants 
of  the  State  voted  in  large  numbers  and  were 
generally  in  favor  of  the  Republican  ticket  for 
the  reported  reason  that  Senator  Curtis  had  In- 
dian blood. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Henry  S.  Johnston;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, W.  J.  Holloway;  Secretary  of 
State,  Graves  Leeper;  State  Auditor,  A.  S.  J. 
Shaw;  Attorney-General,  Ed  Dabney;  State 
Treasurer,  R.  A.  Sneed;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  John  S.  Vaughan;  State  Ex- 
aminer and  Inspector,  John  Rogers, 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court  Justices:  Charles 
W.  Mason,  E.  F.  Lester,  James  I.  Phelps,  John 
B.  Harrison,  Robert  A.  Hefner,  Albert  C.  Hunt, 
Fred  P.  Branson,  J.  W.  Clark, "Fletcher  Riley. 

OKLAHOMA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  insti- 
tution for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women,  at  Norman,  Okla.,  founded  in  1892. 
The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  of  1928  totaled 
4915,  of  whom  3237  were  men  and  1678  were 
women.  These  were  distributed  as  follows:  Gradu- 
ate school,  226 ;  arts  and  sciences,  2530 ;  business, 
239;  education,  82;  engineering,  780;  fine  arts, 
347;  law,  281;  medicine,  197;  nursing,  100;  and 
pharmacy,  133.  For  the  summer  session,  2373 
students  were  registered,  including  855  men  and 
1518  women.  The  faculty  had  333  members.  The 
productive  funds  of  the  University  amounted  to 
$3,200,000,  and  the  income  for  1927-28  to  $2,- 
328,525,  from  the  following  sources:  State  ap- 
propriations, for  maintenance,  $1,237,500;  and 
library,  $250,000;  and  from  student  fees,  $191,- 
014.  The  library  contained  100,000  volumes. 
President,  William  Bennett  Bizzell,  Ph.D.,  LL.IX 

OM)-AG-E  PENSION'S.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  social  insurance  project  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  public  question  in  the  United  States 
today,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  programme  of 
education  being  "carried  on  by  the  American 
Association  for  Old- Age  Security.  This  organiza- 
tion was  instrumental  in  the  drafting  of  a  model 
old-age  pension  bill  that  was  presented  before 
the  New  York  Legislature  in  the  spring;  it  helped 
bring  about  the  organization  of  State  com- 
mittees on  old-age  security  in  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland;  it  fathered  the  first  national  confer- 
ence to  discuss  the  problems  of  old:  age  which  was 
held  in  New  York  on  April  10,  At  this  meeting 
papers  were  rend,  and  discussions  participated  in, 
by  the  following:  Prof.  J.  P.  Chamberlain  of 
Columbia  University,  J.  L.  Cohen  of  the  Cana- 
dian Labor  Research  Bureau,  Leifur  Magnusson 
of  the  Washington  International  Labor  Office, 
James  H.  Maurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  I.  M.  Rubinow  of  the  Philadelphia 
Jewish  Welfare  Society,  Bishop  J.  H.  Barling- 
ton  of  Pennsylvania,  Thomas  Kennedy  of  the 
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United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  J.  G.  Higgina 
of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumb- 
ers, Dr.  J.  H.  Holmes  of  the  New  York  Commun- 
ity Church,  State's  Attorney  B.  S.  Bell  of  Hock 
Island,  TIL,  and  Senator  George  Nordin  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  At  this  conference  the  director  of  the 
Xew  York  Home  for  Aged  Couples  pointed  out 
how  old-age  insecurity  was  reaching  all  classes 
in  society  by  listing  the  following  professions 
among  the  inmates  of  his  home:  an  artist,  a 
musician,  a  broker,  an  engineer,  an  organist,  a 
teacher,  a  clergyman,  and  a  lawyer. 

The  following  are  among  the  outstanding 
events  of  the  year  in  the  field  of  old-age  pen- 
sions: the  passage  of  a  complete  social  insurance 
code,  including  provision  for  old  age  and  invalid- 
ity, in  France,  the  passage  of  a  noncontrihutory 
old-age  pension  law  by  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  (see  below) ;  the  passage 
of  similar  laws  by  the  governments  of  Greenland 
and  Hungary ;  the  acceptance  by  the  provinces  of 
British  Columbia*  Saskatchewan*  Manitoba,  and 
the  Territory  of  Yukon  (see  below)  of  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  creation  of  old-age  pension  funds. 
In  the  United  States,  a  bill  for  a  straight  pen- 
sion scheme  was  introduced  before  the  New  York 
Legislature,  while  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
was  voted  for  the  continued  study  of  old  age  by 
a  legislative  committee;  a  public  hearing  on  old- 
age  pension  legislation  was  held  by  the  Minne- 
sota senate-interim  committee;  in  Maine  a  study 
of  old-age  pensions  was  begun  by  the  secretary 
of  the  State  board  of  charities  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor;  in  Rhode  Island  the  State  com- 
missioner of  finance  was  authorized  by  the  1928 
legislature  to  study  pension  systems;  the  Cali- 
fornia State  department  of  social  welfare  was 
making  an  extensive  survey  of  the  needs  of  the 
dependent  aged  in  that  State.  The  question  en- 
tered politics  with  the  inclusion  of  a  promise  to 
consider  old-age  pensions  in  the  platform  of  the 
New  York  State  .Democratic  party ;  similarly,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  Massachu- 
setts announced  himself  as  favoring  an  effective 
old-age  pension  law. 

NATIONAL  Civic  FEDERATION  STUDY.  Early  in 
the  year  the  National  Civic  Federation  made  pub- 
lic the  results  of  a  survey  it  had  completed  into 
the  existence  of  old-age  dependency.  On  the  basis 
of  the  data  obtained,  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion concluded  that  the  problem  was  highly  over- 
rated and  that  the  need  for  old-age  pensions  was 
slight.  The  survey  was  based  on  interviews  had 
with  a  group  of  13,785  persons  of  over  65  years  liv- 
ing in  11  cities  and  two  country  towns  in  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Connecticut.  None  of  the  persons  was  insti- 
tutionalised. The  survey  found  that  the  following 
was  the  distribution  of  ownership  of  property: 


Property  owned: 

Number  of 
persona  ° 
.  .  .  .        3,546 

Percentage 
distribution 
36.8 

$7  500  to  $9,999    ..... 

844 

6,1 

$5  000  to  $7,499    

1,475 

10.7 

$4  000  to  $4,999    *    .    .  . 

617 

4.5 

$3  000  to  $3  999 

648 

4  7 

$2  'o00  to  $2,999    

708 

5.2 

«pl  000  to  $1,999    

,    .  ,           701 

5.1 

$100  to  $999    ,  

1.024 

7.4 

Under  $100  »  .  .  .  .  

129 

.9 

4,068 

29.5 

"Nfot  stated   *  

25 

Total     13,785 


100.0 


It  will  be  observed  that  42  per  cent  had  prop- 
erty in  the  value  of  $5000  or  over,  while  1*9.6  per 


cent  had  no  property.  The  examination  of  in- 
comes showed  that  but  19.1  per  cent  of  the  group 
had  no  incomes,  while  one-fourth  earned  $1500 
or  more  annually.  The  critics  of  the  report,  and 
they  were  many,  pointed  out  that  these  data  did 
nof  warrant  the  conclusions  drawn.  In  the  first 
place,  the  dependent  aged  were  not  included  in 
the  inquiry.,  in  the  second  place  the  investigation 
had  limited  itself  to  urban  communities  and 
evidently  to  a  selected  group  as  well,  while,  also, 
the  conclusions  differed  considerably  from  the 
findings  of  the  Massachusetts  study  made  in  1926, 
which  examined  the  economic  status  of  18,000 
aged  persons.  Here  it  was  found  that  one-third 
of  the  group  had  incomes  of  less  than  $300  an- 
nually and  that  39.4  per  cent  owned  property 
valued  at  less  than  $1000,  while  30.8  per  cent 
had  no  property  whatever.  The  implication  was 
that  the  Massachusetts  study  was  conducted 
under  impartial  auspices  and  presented  a  better 
view  of  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  these  facts 
were  pointed  out  in  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion's study:  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  aged 
persons  had  no  property  and  16.8  per  cent  had 
neither  property  nor  income.,  that  is  to  say,  one 
person  out  of  every  six  had  no  visible  means  of 
support;  two-fifths  of  the  group  were  dependent 
upon  aid  from  friends  or  relatives,  while  the 
number  who  were  entirely  dependent  upon  out- 
side aid  was  between  20  and  25  per  cent. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Kubinow,  perhaps  the  outstanding  au- 
thority in  the  United  States  on  social  insurance, 
in  an*  article  in  the  Jew?  Republic  for  Apr.  5, 
1928,  in  pointing  out  these  and  other  criticisms 
of  the  report,  said: 

Whether  a  straight  pension  of  a  system  of  social  in- 
surance or  a  combination  of  both  will  prove  to  be%  the 
best  method  [of  caring  for  the  dependent  aged]  is  a 
subject  for  expert  study  and  investigation.  But  the 
whole  subject  cannot  much  longer  he  neglected  by 
American  legislatures.  One  may  reasonably  hope  that 
the  social  conscience  of  the  American  people  -will  ziot 
disregard  much,  longer  the  problem  of  proper  provision 
for  the  aged,  only  because  some  30  or  40  per  cent  and 
not  85  or  100  per  cent  require  it. 

Further  light  on  one  of  the  lacuna  of  the  Civic 
Federation  report  was  shed  by  a  study  of  the 
dependent  aged  of  San  Francisco.  Here  it  was 
found  that  there  were  in  that  city  in  1925,  2156 
dependent  aged  persons  who  made  up  6  per  cent 
of  the  population  who  were  of  over  60  years.  Of 
these,  1800  wrere  receiving  institutional  care  and 
the  remainder  were  the  recipients  of  outdoor  re- 
lief- The  report  points  out  that  the  unmarried 
and  childless  predominate  among  the  dependent 
aged,  and  that  there  is  no  correlation  between 
old-age  dependency  and  immigration,  and  that 
the  foreign  born  do  not  have  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  aged  dependents. 

TRADE-UNION  ACTION.  In  •  discussing  pro- 
grammes of  social  insurance,  one  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  important  efforts  being  made  by 
trade-unions  in  the  handling  of  old  age  and  in- 
validity. The  fact  is,  as  the  Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view indicated  in  a  series  of  significant  articles 
in  its  January  and  February  issues,  a  large  group 
of  trade  unions  had  already  applied  themselves 
with  varying  success  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  The  following  national  and  interna- 
tional unions  had  evolved  programmes:  bridge 
and  structural  iron  workers^  bricklayers,  electri- 
cal workers,  granite  cutters,  printing  pressmen 
and  assistants,  street  railway  employees,  print- 
ers., locomotive  firemen  and  enginemen,  locomo- 
tive engineers,  and  railway  trainmen,  all  of  which 
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have  some  plan  of  old-age  pensions.  In  addition, 
the  following  operate  their  own  homes  for  the 
aged:  carpenters,  printing  pressmen,  railroad 
employees,  railway  conductors,  printers. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  In  1923  a  commission  in  this 
State  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  feasibil- 
ity of  setting  up  a  State  programme  for  the  care 
of  the  aged.  After  extended  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee brought  in  two  reports— the  majority  report, 
favoring  a  State  pension  scheme  for  the  care  of 
the  aged ;  and  the  minority  report,  recommending 
the  improvement  of  the  indoor-relief  system.  One 
section  of  the  minority  report  suggested  that  the 
State  he  permitted  to  receive  "bequests  toward  a 
fund  for  the  assistance  of  aged  persons.  In  its 
1928  session,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
passed  a  measure  embodying  the  above  recom- 
mendation as  its  sohition  of  the  problem  of  the 
dependent  aged.  The  treasurer  of  the  State,  after 
such  a  fund,  to  which  the  State  does  not  contrib- 
ute, has  reached  the  half-million  mark  may  give 
out  doles  to  aged  persons  whom  he  deems  worthy. 
The  minimum  age  for  males  is  65;  for  females, 
60  years.  Social  workers  in  Massachusetts,  in 
pointing  out  the  futility  of  the  measure,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  in  the  State 
between  70,000  and  80,000  persons  who  could 
claim  doles  under  the  law  and  that  out  of  the  in- 
come of  the  bequest  fund  at  least  one  in  every 
thousand  would  receive  relief. 

MONTANA.  How  successfully  old-age  pensions 
work  out  was  demonstrated  by  Silver  Bow 
County,  Montana,  which  in  August  paid  old-age 
pensions  to  102  persons.  Eight  persons  received 
the  maximum,  $25  for  the  month;  two  received 
$20,  and  92  received  $15.  By  contrast  it  should 
be  noted  that  formerly  it  had  cost  the  counties 
of  the  State  to  maintain  an  inmate  in  a  poor 
farm  an  average  of  $518,91  yearly  or  $43.18  per 
month. 

CANADA.  Mention  was  made  in  the  1927  YEAB 
BOOK  of  the  passage  by  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment of  an  old-age  pension  law,  funds  of  which 
were  to  be  built  up  by  equal  contributions  from 
the  provinces  and  the*  Dominion.  British  Colum- 
bia was  the  first  province  to  sign  the  pension 
agreement  with  the  Dominion.  Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba,  and  the  Territory  of  Yukon  signed 
agreements  in  1928.  The  British  Columbia  scheme 
went  into  effect  in  September,  1927.  From  that 
month  until  Mar.  31,  1928  (six  months) ,  the  prov- 
ince undertook  the  care  of  2712  aged  persons  who 
represented  22.6  per  cent  of  the  population  70 
years  of  age  and  over.  The  average  monthly  pen- 
sion was  $17.43  and  the  total  amount  paid  in 
pensions  was  $262,904,  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  contributed  one-half.  Of  the  pen- 
sioners, 1579  were  men  and  1133  women.  Nine- 
tenths  of  these  aged  persons  were  born  in  either 
Canada  or  Great  Britain.  Among  the  recipients 
of  the  pensions  was  to  be  found  property  valued 
at  $1,268,938  or  an  average  of  $468  per  per- 
son. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  In  June  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  announced  the  passage  of  an  act 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  noncontribtitory  pen- 
sions to  aged  persons.  The  following  will  be  en- 
titled to  pensions:  All  white  and  all  colored  per- 
sons aged*  65  and  ove^r  living  IB  the  "Union  of 
South  Africa  wfco'aife'  Briifeh  subjects  aM  resi- 
dent in  the  Union  for  15  out  of  the  20  years 
preceding  the  date  of  application  for  a  pension. 
Marriage  with  an  alien  does  not  disqualify  a 
woman  otherwise  eligible.  Pensions  are  to  go  t® 


those  white  persons  whose  annual  income  does 
not  exceed  £51  and  to  colored  persons  with  an- 
nual incomes  less  than  £33.  The  pensions  for 
white  persons  range  from  £3  to  £30  for  those  hav- 
ing less  than  £24  yearly.  In  the  cases  of  married 
persons,  the  income  of  the  husband  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one-half  of  the  total  means  of  both. 

DENMARK.  In  1927  Denmark  reorganized  its  in- 
validity insurance  code,  the  following  being  its 
chief  provisions:  All  persons  who  are  members 
of  sickness  insurance  funds  are  insured  under 
the  new  system  until  their  sixty-second  year.  The 
law,  which  is  voluntary,  applies  to  working  peo- 
ple whose  maximum  incomes  range  between  2200 
and  3500  crowns,  and  these  become  recipients  of 
insurance  benefits  when  their  incomes  are  re- 
duced to  one-third  of  their  customary  earning 
power.  The  maximum  benefit  is  800  crowns  an- 
nually. The  fund  is  maintained  by  contrbutions 
from  the  worker,  the  employer,  and  "the  State.  Pro- 
visions also  are  made  for  treatment  and  include 
hospitalization,  artificial  limbs,  reeducation,  etc. 
With  the  reaching  of  the  pensioner's  sixty-second 
year,  his  contributions  cease,  as  do  those  of  the 
employer;  but  the  benefits  continue,  one-half  be- 
ing paid  by  the  State  and  the  other  by  the  com- 
mune in  which  he  resides. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES.  In  England  the  pensionable 
age  was  reduced  from  70  to  65.  Under  the  Con- 
tributory Pensions  Act  of  1925,  some  16,300,000 
persons  "were  insured,  while  at  the  end  of  1927, 
336,103  men  and  674,254  women  were  receiving 
pensions.  In  ^ew  Zealand,  on  Mar.  31,  24,875  per- 
sons were  receiving  old-age  pensions.  The  average 
annual  pension  amounted  to  £41  15s.  In  Russia, 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  recommend- 
ed a  decree  which  provides  for  the  pensioning  of 
peasants  of  65  years  and  over  who  are  unable  to 
support  themselves. 

OLDIPIEI*D,  WILLIAM  ALLAN.  American  con- 
gressman, died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  November 
19.  He  was  born  at  Franklin,  Ark.,  Feb.  4,  1874, 
and  was  graduated  from  Arkansas  College  in 
1896.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American 
War,  he  enlisted  with  the  Second  Arkansas  Vol- 
unteers, serving  as  sergeant  and  later  as  first 
lieutenant  in  Company  M.  After  being  mustered 
out  of  the  Army  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Arkansas  bar  in  1899.  Oldfield's 
political  career  started  with  his  appointment  as 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  third  judicial  cir- 
cuit of  Arkansas  in  1902,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  1906.  A  party-loyal  Democrat,  he  was 
seated  in  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  second  Arkansas  district,  in 
1909.  He  was  successively  reflected  through  the 
Seventieth  Congress,  serving  his  ninth  year  as 
Democratic  whip  of  the  House  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Being  made  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1915,  he  proved  an  influen- 
tial speaker  on  financial  matters,  advocating  ex- 
tensive tax  reductions.  He  was  acting  chairman 
of  his  party ys  congressional  campaign  committee 
in  1924,  ani  chairman  in  1926,  and  in  I92Stheld 
a  similar  office  on  the  Democratic  congressional 
committee  in  the  latter  year.  He  aided  in  the 
foundation  of  the  unsuccessful  National  Demo- 
crat in  1 925,  a  naagwine  which  was  to  have 
furnished  publicity  for  the  Democratic  party. 
Mr.  Oldfield  spoke  frequently  in  favor  of  Gov. 
Alfred  E.  Smith  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1928. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.  The  ninth  Olympic 
Games  were  held  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  the 
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various  events  stretching  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks  and  ending  officially  on  Aug.  12,  1928. 
Germany  made  a  remarkable  showing  and  when 
team  accomplishments  were  finally  registered,  it 
was  found  that  this  nation  had  carried  off  first 
honors,  with  the  "United  States  ranking  second. 
The  events  included  in  this  rating  were  track 
and  field  athletics,  rowing,  swimming,  boxing,, 
catch-as-catch-can  wrestling,  Greco-Roman,  wres- 
tling, fencing,  gymnastics,  yachting,  cycling,  mod- 
ern pentathlon,  equestrian  sports,  weight  lifting, 
football,  and  hockey. 

Allowing  ten  points  for  first  place,  five  points 
for  second,  four  points  for  third,  three  points 
for  fourth,  two  points  for  fifth,  and  one  point  for 
sixth,  the  Germans  amassed  a  total  of  45% 
points.  The  other  nations  scored  as  follows: 
United  States,  39;  Holland,  34%;  Italy,  33%; 
Sweden,  32%;  Finland,  25;  Great  Britain,  18; 
Prance,  1C;  Argentina,  12%. 

In  the  women's  track  and  field  contests,  t Can- 
ada was  victorious,  with  the  United  States  second 
and  Germany  third;  the  winter  sports  were  won 
by  Norway,  with  the  United  States  second  and 
Sweden  third.  The  lacrosse  competitions,  where  a 
triple  tie  existed  among  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Great  Britain,  were  not  included  in  the 
above  scoring  totals. 

The  team  records  in  the  several  events  were: 

Track  and  field — United  States,  first;  Finland,  sec- 
ond; Great  Britain,  third;  Germany,  fourth.;  Sweden, 
fifth;  Canada,  sixth. 

Bowing — United  States,  first;  Great  Britain,  second; 
Switzerland,  third;  Italy,  fourth;  Germany,  fifth;  Aus- 
tralia, sixth. 

Swimming — United  States,  first;  Germany,  second; 
Great  Britain,  third;  Sweden  and  Holland,  tied  for 
fourth;  Japan,  sixth. 

Boxing — Argentina  and  Italy,  tied  for  first;  United 
States,  third;  Holland,  fourth;  Sweden,  fifth;  New  Zea- 
land and  Hungary,  tied  for  sixth. 

Catch-as-catch-can  wrestling- — Finland,  first;  Sweden, 
second;  Switzerland,  third;  United  States,  fourth; 
Canada,  fifth. 

Greco-Boman  wrestling — Germany,  first;  Finland, 
second:  Switzerland,  third;  Hungary,  fourth;  Esthonia, 
fifth;  Egypt,  sixth. 

Fencing— -Italy,  first;  France,  second;  Hungary, 
third;  Germany,  fourth;  United  States,  fifth;  Argen- 
tina, sixth. 

Gymnastics — Switzerland,  first;  Czechoslovakia,  sec- 
ond; Jugo-slavia,  third;  France,  fourth;  Finland,  fifth; 
Italy,  sixth. 

Yachting: — Horway  first;  Sweden,  second;  Denmark, 
third;  Holland,  fourth;  Bsthonia,  fifth;  Finland,  sixth. 

Cycling — Holland,  first;  Denmark,  second;  Great 
Britain,  third;  France,  fourth;  Italy,  fifth. 

Modern  pentathlon — Sweden,  first;  Germany,  second; 
Holland,  third;  Italy,  fourth;  Finland,  fifth;  Great 
Britain,  sixtiL 

Equestrian  sports — Holland  and  Poland,  tied  for 
first;  Germany  and  Spain,  tied  for  third;  Sweden,  fifth; 
Norway,  sixth. 

SooeeT — Urairuay,  first;  Argentina,  second;  Italy, 
third;  Spain,  fourth. 

Field  hockey — British  India,  first;  Holland,  second; 

rmany,  third;  Belgium,   fourth. 

Weight  lifting — Germany,  first;  France,  second;  Aus- 
tria, third;  Italy,  fourth;  Egypt,  fifth;  Esthonia,  sixth. 

The  track  and  field  events  probably  attracted 
more  general  interest  than  any  other  feature, 
the  United  States  leading  the  way  in  point  scor- 
ing with  a  total  of  173,  The  triumph  of  the 
United  States  was  due  to  the  strong  showing-  the 
athletes  of  that  country  made  in  the  field  events. 
Finland  captured  second  honors  with  102  points, 
chiefly  the  result  of  pronounced  strength  in  the 
distance  runs.  The  other  nations  to  score  points 
were:  Great  Britain,  46;  Sweden,  44;  Germany, 
44;  Canada,  38;  France,  27;  Japan,  19;  South 
Africa,  14;  Ireland,  10;  Norway,  7;  Hungary, 
5;  Haiti,  5;  Chile,  5;  Italy,  4;  Philippines,  3; 
Switzerland,  3;  Holland,  1. 


A  list  of  the  track  and  field  champions  crown- 
ed at  the  ninth  Olympic  'Games  at  Amsterdam 
follows : 

16-pound  shot,  Kuck,  United  States;  running  high 
jump,  King,  United  States;  10,000-meter  run,  Nurmi, 
Finland;  100-yard  dash,  "Williams,  Canada;  400-meter 
hurdles,  Lord  Burghley,  Great  Britain;  16-pcmnd- 
hamraer  throw,  O'Callaghan,  Ireland;  100-meter  dash 
(women),  Miss  Robinson,  United  States;  800-meter 
run,  Lowe,  Great  Britain;  running  broad  jump,  Hamm, 
United  States;  discus  throw  (women)  Miss  Kono- 
packa,  Poland;  110-meter-high  hurdles,  Atkinson,  South 
Africa;  200-meter  dash,  Williams,  Canada;  pole  vault, 
Carr,  United  States;  discus  throw,  Houser,  United 
States;  1500-meter  run,  Larva,  Finland;  running  hop, 
skip,  and  jump,  Oda,  Japan;  javelin  throw,  Lundquist, 
Sweden;  800-meter  run  (women),  Prau  Badke,  Ger- 
many; 400-meter  nm,  Barbuti,  United  States;  5,000- 
meter  run,  Eitola,  Finland;  3000-meter  steeplechase, 
Loukola,  Finland;  Marathon,  El  Ouafi,  Prance;  run- 
ning: high  jump  (women),  Miss  Catherwood,  Canada; 
400-meter  relay,  United  States;  1600-meter  relay, 
United  States;  400-meter  relay  (women),  Canada. 

The  United  States  swimmers  triumphed  most 
impressively,  capturing  10  out  of  a  possible  16 
first  places.  The  champions  were: 

100-meter  free  style,  Weissmuller,  United  States; 
high  dive,  Desjardines,  United  States;  low  dive,  Des- 
jardin.es,  United  States;  100-meter  back  stroke,  Kojac, 
United  States;  800-meter  relay,  United  States  (Clapp, 
Laufer,  Kojae,  Weissmuller) ;  200-meter  breast  stroke, 
Japan;  1500-meter  free  style,  Sweden;  400-meter  free 
style,  Argentina;  water  polo,  Germany. 

The  women's  swimming  champions  were:  high  dive, 
Miss  Pinkston,  United  States;  100-meter  free  style, 
Miss  Osipowich,  United  States;  400-meter  free  style, 
Miss  Norelms,  United  States;  400-meter  relay,  United 
States  (Lambert,  Osipowich,  Grarratti,  Norelius)  ;  low 
dive,  Miss  Meany,  United  States;  200-meter  breast 
stroke,  Germany;  100-meter  back  stroke,  Holland. 

The  biggest  surprise  of  the  Olympics,  perhaps, 
came  in  th'e  boxing  competitions «  through  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  win  a  single  final. 
The  champions  were: 

Flyweight,  -Kocsis,  Hungary;  bantamweight,  Tamai 
nimi,  Italy;  featherweight,  Yanldaeveren,  Holland  . 
light-weight,  Orlando,  Italy;  middleweight,  Toscani 
Italy;  light  heavyweight,  Avendano,  Argentina ;  heavy 
weight,  Rodriguez,  Argentina. 

Kext  to  track  and  field  contests,  the  various 
rowing  events  doubtless  created  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, the  climax  coming  in  the  eight-oared 
struggle  between  the  University  of  California 
crew,  from  the  United  States,  and  the  Thames 
Rowing  Club  of  Great  Britain.  The  Californians 
won  by  a  margin  of  three-quarters  of  a  length. 
The  British  led  for  the  first  150  meters,  but  at 
that  point  the  collegians  hit  up  their  stroke  to 
assume  a  supremacy  which  they  never  relin- 
quished to  the  end. 

Another  colorful  feature  was  the  Marathon 
which  was  won  by  El  Ouafi,  an  Algerian  running 
in  the  colors  of  'France.  In  the  Paris  Olympics 
of  1924,  El  Ouafi  finished  eighteenth  and  was 
not  considered  at  all  likely  to  capture  the  Am- 
sterdam competition.  The- Algerian,  however,  dis- 
played amazing  stamina  and  covered  the  26  miles 
of  the  course  in  2  hours,  32  minutes,  57  seconds, 
or  less  than  22  seconds  behind  the  Olympic  record 
set  in  1920  at  Antwerp  by  Hannes  Kolehmainen 
of  Finland.  It  was  estimated  that  half  the  popu- 
lation of  Holland  witnessed  this  thrilling  race 
and  40,000  were  gathered  in  the  Amsterdam  Sta- 
dium at  the  finish.  Miguel  Plaza,  a  Chilean  news 
vendor,  took  second  place,  while  Joie  Ray,  the 
United  States  favorite,  finished  fifth.  * 

OMAN.  An  independent  Moslem  state  in 
southeastern  Arabia,  extending  for  about  1000 
miles  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Omanj  guaranteed  in  its  integrity  by  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France.  Area,  about  82,000  square  miles; 
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population  estimated  at  500,000;  chiefly  Arabs, 
but  with  a  considerable  Negro  element  along 
the  coast.  The  capital,  Muscat,  arid  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Matrah,  have  a  combined  population 
of  about  20,000  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
Negroes  and  Baluchis.  Imports,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  rice,  coffee,  and  cotton  piece  goods,  and 
exports,  which  comprise  dates,  dried  limes,  pome- 
granates, and  dried  fish,  are  from  and  to  India 
for  the  most  part.  The  reigning  Sultan  in  1928 
was  Seyyid  Taimur  bin  Faisal  bin  Turki,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Oct.  5,  1913. 

ONTARIO.  The  second  largest  province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  (after  Quebec),  situated 
between  Quebec  on  the  east  and  Manitoba  on  the 
west.  Area,  407,262  square  miles;  population  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1921,  2,933,662.  The 
estimated  population  in  1927  was  3,187,000.  The 
capital  is  Toronto,  with  a  population  in  1921 
of  521,893;  estimated  in  1926,  670,945.  Other 
large  cities:  Ottawa  (capital  of  the  Dominion), 
107,843;  Hamilton,  114,151;  London,  60,950.  In 
192(5  there  were  7105  elementary  schools  and 
422  secondary  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
739,674  pupils,  and  instructed  by  18,410  certified 
teachers. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  land  under  cultivation  was  estimated 
at  14,000,000  acres.  The  acreage  and  yield  of  the 
more  important  crops  in  1927  were :  Wheat,  870,- 
957  acres,  21,963,000  bushels;  Oats,  2,089,295 
acres,  96,815,000  bushels;  barley,  514,802  acres, 
16,010,000  bushels;  rye,  72,323*  acres,  1,367,000 
bushels:  flax,  7080  acres,  67,000  bushels;  mixed 
grain,  799,333  acres,  28,456,000  bushels;  other 
grains,  384,454  acres,  7,674,000  bushels;  potatoes, 
153,468  acres,  9,898,000  cwts.;  roots,  107,181 
acres,  18,503,000  cwts.;  hay  and  clover,  3,383,722 
acres,  5,239,000  tons;  fodder  corn,  367,772  acres, 
3,497.000  tons.  The  farm  values  for  1925  were: 
land,  $879,212,000;  buildings,  $490,027,000;  im- 
provements, $164,188,000;  livestock,  $233,160,000. 
The  total  value  of  mineral  products  in  1928 
amounted  to  $100,238,933,  according  to  prelim- 
inary official  estimates,  a  record  for  all  time. 
This  production  included  metallic  minerals,  $71,- 
199,917,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
13.7  per  cent;  noninetallic  minerals,  $7,679,133; 
structural  materials,  $14,688,310;  and  clay 
products,  $6,671,573,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent. 
The  metallic  minerals  accounted  for  71  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  and  the  1928  output 
could  be  compared  with  $62,631,255  in  1927  and 
$59,166,249  in  1926.  In  1928,  gold,  which  in- 
cluded some  silver,  accounted  for  $32,688,817. 
The  revenue  of  the  province  for  1927-28  was 
$55,790,000,  and  the  expenditure,  $55,613,000. 
There  are  about  11,000  miles  of  railway. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  appointed  for  five  years  by  the  gover- 
nor-general of  Canada,  and  a  responsible  min- 
istry; legislative  power  is  in  a  single  chamber 
of  112  members,  elected  for  four  years.  Women 
have  the  franchise  and  the  right  to  election  to 
the  chamber.  Ontario  is  represented  in  tbe  Bomm- 
icm  Senate  by  24  members  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  82S  Limteiwut-Gtoveruor  in  1028, 
W.  D.  Ross ; '  Prime  Minister  and  President  01 
the  •  •  Council,  GL  ••  ••  Bcntiard  "  Itergnsoa ;  Attorney- 
General,  W*  H.  Price?  Tw*e!*werv  J.  B,  Monteith; 
Secretary  aa<t  Registrar,  I*  <Mdifr;  Bdtacftttofc,  CL 
Howard  Ferguson 5  AfpMteyFQ,  JA  8.,I4iurtuu 
Public  Works  and  Highways,  GL'CL  Bmr 
a»d  Forests,  W.  PiBlayao*;.  limes,  Ciarle**  : 


Crea;  Labor  and  Health,  Dr.  Formes  Godfrey; 
Ministers  without  Portfolio,  R.  J.  Cooke  and 
Leeming  Carr.  See  CANADA. 

OPEBA.  See  Music. 

OPIUM  TBAFFIC.  See  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

OPTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMEBICA.  See 
PHYSICS. 

OBAITGE  PBEE  STATE.  A  province  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Capital,  Bloemfontein. 
See  SOUTH  AFRICA,  UNION  OF. 

OBAHGES.  See  HORTICULTURE. 

OBCHESTBAS.   See  Music. 

OKDjNAlN'CE.  See  MILITARY  PROGBESS. 

OBE  DEPOSITS.  See  GEOLOGY. 

OBE  DBESSIWGk  See  METALLURGY. 

OBEGON.  POPULATION.  According  to  the  Four- 
teenth Census,  the  population  of  the  State  on 
Jan.  1,  1920,  was  783,389.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation on  July  1,  1928,  was  902,000.  The  capital 
is  Salem. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

3Tear 

Acreage 

Prod,  &«. 

Value 

Wheat 

1928 

1,027,000 

23,318,000 

$24,083,000 

1927 

1,065,000 

26,782,000 

29,996,000 

Hay 

1928 

1,140,000 

2,323.000  • 

26,446,000 

1927 

1,133,000 

2,342,000  « 

25,143,000 

Oats 

1928 

304,000 

10,944,000 

5,581,000 

1927 

310,000 

10,540,000 

5,586,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

52,000 

6,240,000 

4,368,000 

1927 

52,000 

6,240,000 

4,680,000 

Hops 

1928 

17,000 

17,000,000  6 

3,400,000 

1927 

16,000 

15,904,000  6 

3,976,000 

Corn 

1928 

82,000 

2,952,000 

2,952^)00 

1927 

81,000 

2,916,000 

2,770,000 

Barley 

1928 

105,000 

3,675,000 

2,646,000 

1927 

91,000 

3,185,000 

2,452,000 

Apples 

1928 

6,950,000 

6,255,000 

1927 

4,320,000 

4,752,000 

a  tons,  *  pounds. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  Stone,  sand,  and  gravel 
contributed  about  one-half  of  the  total  %ralue  of 
the  mineral  production  of  the  State  for  1926.  The 
metal  production,  though  secondary  in  point  of 
value,  rose  in  1927.  Gold  was  mined  to  the  extent 
of  14,676  fine  ounces  in  1927,  as  compared  with 
13,243  in  1926;  in  1927  it  was  valued  at  $303,- 
383;  in  1926,  at  $273,759.  The  silver  produced 
rose  to  45,830  fine  ounces  for  1927,  from  28,733 
for  1926;  in  value  it  was  $25,986  for  1927,  and 
$18,553  for  1926.  Some  copper  and  some  lead 
also  were  mined.  The  value  of  stone  quarried  in 
1926  was  $2,152,512.  The  total  value  of  the 
State's  mineral  products  was  $6,941,355  for  1926 ; 
$7,826,711  for  1925. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  for  tbe  year  ended 
Sept.  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  8.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $11,- 
976,691  {of  which  $442,844  was  aid  to  local 
education) ;  for  conducting  public  service  en- 
terprises, $3769;  for  interest  on  debt,  $2,906,486; 
for  permanent  improvement,  $7,183,648;  total, 
$22,069,594  (for* which  $9,822,556  was  for  high- 
ways; $3,1 37  ,$10  being  for  maiBtenance  and 
$6,684yft46  for  construction).  Eevennes  were  $22,- 
954,710.  Qf  this,  property  and  special  taxes  form- 
ed 26.4  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  officers*  services,  5.^8  per  cent;  sales 
of  license*  ,aad  'taxation  of  gasoline,  50.7  per  cent. 
Property  valuation  was  $1,110,677,349;  State 
taxation  t&er«!o%  $5,286,824.  Net  State  funded 
debt  om,  Sept  »f  1927,  was  $30,155»02'9.  Highway 
outstanding  *were  $34,466,750. 
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There  occurred  in  eastern  Oregon  in  1928 
much  refinancing  and  exploratory  activity  with 
a  bearing  on  possible  future  production.  The 
estimated  1928  production  of  gold  was  $209,000; 
the  total  production  of  the  metals,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead,  in  1928  was  valued  at  $261,000. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  3361.74.  There  were  built  in  1928,  26  miles  of 
additional  first  track. 

EDUCATION.  Normal-school  facilities  for  a  pre- 
viouslv  unserved  portion  of  the  State  were  pro- 
vided "by  the  building  in  1928  of  the  Eastern 
Oregon  Normal  School  at  La  Grande.  A  survey 
was  made  in  Portland  of  the  causes  for  which 
pupils  had  been  dropped  from  elementary  or  from 
high  schools.  The  school-age  population  of  the 
State  in  1927  was  256,885.  There  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  185,959  pupils,  of  whom 
144,701  were  in  elementary  schools  and  41,258 
in  high  schools.  Expenditure  for  public-school 
education  totaled,  for  the  year,  $23,783,853. 
Salaries  of  teachers  averaged,  for  men,  $167.60 
a  month;  for  women,  $119.08  a  month. 

CHABITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  State  board 
of  control,  as  functioning  in  1928,  exercised  the 
central  authority  over  a  system  of  State  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  of  certain  of  the  sick  and  of 
delinquents,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feeble-minded, 
and  the  veteran  soldiers.  The  board  was  created 
by  statute  of  191  a,  and  consists  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  state  treasurer.  It  ap- 
points the  executive  heads  of  the  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions  and  makes  purchases 
for  these  institutions.  Under  a  law  of  1917,  the 
direction  of  the  State  Penitentiary  was  put  in 
the  sole  hands  of  the  governor,  but  the  board 
has  continued  to  contract  for  penitentiary  sup- 
plies and  improvements.  The  board  exercised  in 
1928  a  visitorial  power  over  11  State-aided  homes, 
nurseries,  and  aid  societies.  The  State  institu- 
tions wholly  under  its  direction  were:  Oregon 
State  Hospital  (mental),  Salem;  Eastern  Ore- 
gon State  Hospital  (mental),  Pendleton;  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded,  Salem;  Oregon 
State  Training  School  (delinquent  boys),  Salem 
and  \Yoodburn;  State  Tuberculosis  Hospital, 
Salem;  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Salem;  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  Salem;  .State  Soldiers'  Home, 
Koseburg;  Oregon  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Portland. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  State  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  sought  to  enforce  a  rul- 
ing that  required  railroads  to  grant  a  through 
single  rate  on  shipments  from  the  producing  re- 
gion to  the  milling  or  processing  point  and  thence 
later  to  the  destination  of  the  finished  product. 
Suit  against  the  ruling  was  brought  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  at  Portland  by  a  number 
of  the  railroads,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  in- 
volve them  in  serious  loss  of  revenue.  The  branch 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  system  to 
Klamath  Falls  was  completed  *and  was  opened 
for  traffic  May  11.  An  initiative  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  bring  before  the  voters  of  the  State  at 
the  November  election  a  proposal  to  prohibit  the 
declaration  of  an  emergency  on  the  part  of  the 
State  legislature  as  an  occasion  for  the  pas- 
*<ige  of  any  bill  to  repeal  or  amend  a  law  hav- 
iw»  the  approval  of  the  people.  A  special  election 
was  held  in  Portland  in  April  on  the  question 
whether  to  ratify  a  proposed  merger  of  the  two 
leading  power  companies  of  the  city — the  Port- 
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land  Electric  Company  and  the  Northwestern 
Electric  Company;  the  voters  rejected  the  pro- 
posal by  a  heavy  vote  of  about  two  to  one.  The 
automobile  license  law  of  the  State,  apportion- 
ing the  cost  of  licenses  on  the  basis  of  weight  in- 
stead of  value,  was  widely  discussed. 

ELBCTIOX.  In  the  election  of  November  6,  the 
State  gave  a  popular  vote  of  205,341  for  the  Re- 
publican presidential  and  vice  presidential  can- 
didates, Hoover  and  Curtis;  for  Smith  and  Rob- 
inson, Democratic  candidates,  109,223.  A  delega- 
tion of  three  Republican  members  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Hal 
E.  Hoss,  Republican,  was  elected  secretary  of 
state;  Thomas  B.  Kay  was  reflected  state  treas- 
urer; I.  H.  Van  Winkle,  Republican,  was  re- 
elected  attorney  -general. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  I.  L.  Patterson;  Secretary 
of  State  and  State  Auditor,  Hal  E.  Hoss;  Treas- 
urer, Thomas  B.  Kay;  Attorney-General,  I.  H. 
Van  Winkle;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Charles  A.  Howard. 

JUDICIABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  John 
L,  Rand;  Associate  Justices:  Thomas  A.  Me- 
Bride,  Henry  J.  Bean,  George  M.  Brown,  George 
Rossman,  Harry  H.  Belt,  and  O.  P.  Coshow. 

OREGON",  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  institution 
of  higher  education  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  founded 
in  1872.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  term  of 
1928  was  3237,  divided  as  follows:  Undergradu- 
ates, 2796;  graduates,  129;  law  school,  83;  medi- 
cal school,  229.  Of  the  total,  1884  were  men  and 
1353  women.  In  the  summer  session  of  1928, 
the  registration  totaled  1295,  of  whom  369  were 
men  and  926  women;  of  these,  1064  were  under- 
graduate and  231  graduate  students.  The  faculty 
in  the  autumn  term  of  1928  numbered  211.  The 
total  income  for  the  year  1928  was  $1,687,862. 
The  main  library  contained  195,4=91  and  the  medi- 
cal school  library,  9734  volumes.  Among  the 
gifts  received  by  the  University  during  the  year 
were  the  following:  From  the  General  Education 
Board,  $36,000  for  the  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Medicine,-  at  Portland;  from  the  late 
Elizabeth  H.  Harmon,  a  bequest  of  $28,722  for  a 
fine  arts  building;  from  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bass  War- 
ner, valuable  additions  to  the  Murray  Warner 
Collection  of  Oriental  Art;  and  from  Frank  L. 
Chambers,  land  valued  at  $15,000.  During  the 
summer  of  1928,  a  new  dormitory  to  house  275 
men  and  serve  400  was  built  at  an  expenditure  of 
$338,683,  the  construction  cost  being  financed  by 
an  issue  of  bonds  to  be  retired  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  building.  President,  Arnold  Bennett 
Hall,  J.D.,  LLJX 

OKEGON  STATE  AGBICULTtTBAL  COL- 
LEGE. A  Federal  and  State  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  men  and  women  at  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  founded  in  1868,  when  the  State  desig- 
nated Corvallis  College  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Federal  land-grant  funds  and  began  to  appro- 
priate State  funds;  the  institution  was  perman- 
ently designed  as  the  State  Agricultural  College 
in  1870  and  became  wholly  a  State  institution  in 
1885.  Degrees  are  granted  in  10  schools:  Agri- 
culture, chemical  engineering,  commerce,  engin- 
eering and  mechanic  arts,  forestry,  home  econom- 
ics, military  science,  mines,  pharmacy,  and  voca- 
tional education.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn 
term  of  1928  was  3464,  of  whom  2357  were  men 
and  1107  women.  The  summer  session  registration 
was  1420.  There  were  299  members  on  the  teach- 
ing faculty  in  1927-28.  The  income  for  the  same 
period  from  the  original  land-grant  fund  and 
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other  Federal  funds  from  the  State  of  Oregon 
(millage  tax),  student  fees,  etc.,  as  well  as 
from  certain  appropriations  from  Oregon  coun- 
ties for  extension  work,  totaled  $2,116,226,  as 
follows:  for  resident  instruction,  $1,280,165; 
agricultural  experiment  station,  $273,173;  ex- 
tension service,  $279,364;  miscellaneous,  $283,- 
524.  There  were  85,000  catalogued  volumes  in 
the  library.  A  new  physics  building1,  costing 
$148,014;  a  men's  dormitory,  $438,810,  compris- 
ing five  halls  of  residence  for  men,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  340  students;  and  the  Memorial  Union 
Building,  $544,778,  were  completed  and  occupied 
during  1928.  President,  William  Jasper  Kerr, 
D.Se.,  LL.B. 

ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY.    See    CHEMISTRY. 

ORGANISTS.  See  Music. 

ORIENTAL  PRtTIT  MOTH.  See  ENTOMOL- 
OGY, ECONOMIC. 

ORIENTAL  RESEARCH.  See  ABCH^OLOGY. 

OUTCAITIiT,  oot'kault,  RICHAED  FELTON. 
American  newspaper  artist  and  humorist,  orig- 
inator of  colored  comic  sheets,  died  at  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  September  25.  He  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  Jan.  14,  1863,  and  was  graduated  from  Mc- 
Micken  University,  Cincinnati.  While  drawing 
comic  illustrations  for  the  New  York  World  in 
1895,  he  adopted  the  suggestion  that  vivid  color 
would  make  his  pictures  more  popular,  and 
thenceforth  the  hero  of  C£Hogan*s  Alley,"  a  figure 
he  had  created,  appeared  in  a  bright  yellow  dress, 
becoming  widely  known  as  the  "Yellow  Kid,"  and 
giving  rise  to  the  current  phrase,  "yellow  jour- 
nalism." Mr.  Otitcault  transferred  this  one-tooth- 
ed creation  to  the  New  York  Journal  in  1896, 
going  in  the  following  year  from  that  paper  to 
the  New  York  Herald,  where  he  started  a  series 
called  "Pore  li'l  Mose"  in  1901,  and  the  long- 
lived  "Buster  Brown"  In  1902.  He  founded  and 
became  president  of  the  Outcault  Advertising 
Company,  of  Chicago,  and  he  published  several 
of  his  comic  figures  in  book  form,  including:  Bus- 
ter, Mary  Jane,  and  Tige  (1908)  ;  Buster  Brown, 
the  Busy  Body  (1909)  ;  Real  Buster  and  the  only 
Mary  Jane  (1909)  ;  Buster  Brown  in  Foreign 
Lands  (1912)  ;  Buster  Brown — the  Fun,  Maker 
(1912)  ;  and  Buster  Brown  and  His  Pets  (1913). 

OUTBOARD  RACING.  See  YACHTING. 

OWYHEE  DAM.  See  D'AMS. 

PACIFIST  MOVEMENTS.  See  PEACE  AND 
PEACE  MOVEMENTS. 

PACKARD,  JAMES  WARD.  American  inventor 
and  automobile  manufacturer,  died  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  March  20.  He  was  born  at  Warren,  Ohio, 
Nov.  5,  1863.  He  was  graduated  from  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity in  1884  witli  the  degree  of  M.1L,  and  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Sawyer-Man  Electric 
Company,  of  New  York,  in  the  same  year.  In 
1890  he  returned  to  Warren  and  organiised  the 
Packard  Electric  Company,  manufacturing  elec- 
tric lamps ;  lie  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  in- 
dustry and  invented  many  processes  and  devices 
used  in  electric  lighting.  He  became  interested 
in  the  automobile  in  its  early  days,  and  in  1893 
had  the  plans  drawn  for  the  first  Packard  ma- 
chine. The  financial  depression  of  the  time  halted 
Ids  work,  but  by  1897  lie  had  organized  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  which  was  known 
at  first  as  the  Ohio  Automobile  Company.  He  was 
president  of  the  company  until  1903,  then  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  board  until  he  retired  from  active  business 
in  1915.  Mr.  Packard  gave  away  large  sums  of 
money  in  philanthropy ;  Ms  largest  gift  was  one 


of  $1,000,000  to  Lehigh  University  for  an  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  engineering  laboratory. 
PACKING  INDTJSTRV.  See  LIVESTOCK:. 
PACT  OP  PARIS.  See  KELLOGG  TREATIES. 
PAHANG-,  pa-hiing'.  See  FEDERATED  MALAY 
STATES. 

PAIN,  BARRY  (ERIC  ODELL).  English  au- 
thor, died  at  Watford,  England,  May  5,'  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  clas- 
sical scholar.  For  a  time  he  was  a  private  tutor, 
but  as  early  as  1889  he  had  met  with  literary 
sticcess,  his  "Hundred  Gates"  appearing  in  the 
Cornhill  that  year.  Some  of  his  parodies  and 
sketches  had  been  published  in  Granta,  the 
Cambridge  University  magazine,  and  when  he 
took  up  writing  as  a  profession  he  contributed 
to  Punch  and  the  Speaker.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  of  Black  and 
White,  and  for  a  time  edited  the  weekly  To-day, 
in  succession  to  the  late  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  HIB 
work  (which  was  mainly  humorous,  although  he 
wrote  also  detective  tales  and  others  dealing  with 
the  occult),  was  little  known  in  America  until 
1914-15,  when  he  visited  the  United  States.  He 
wrote,  among  other  books:  In  a  Canadian  Canoe 
(1891)  ;  Playthings  and  Parodies  (1892)  ;  Eliza 
(1900);  Another  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters 
(1901)  ;  (with  Blyth),  The  Shadow  of  the  Un- 
seen (1907);  Proofs  Before  Pulping  (1909); 
Stories  in  (Jrey  (1912);  Stories  without  Tears 
(1912)  ;  The  Neu?  Gulliver  (1913)  ;  Mrs.  Murphy 
(1913);  One  Kmd  and  Another  (1914);  Th* 
tfhort  Story  (1915)  Marge  Askinforit  (1921); 
This  Charming  Green  Hat  Fair  (1925)  ;  and  Es- 
says of  To-Dat/  and  Yesterday  (1926). 

PAINTING-.  The  general  trend  of  painting 
both  in  Europe  and  America  showed  a  return  to 
the  academic  school.  This  may  not  at  first  be  ap- 
parent when  so  many  of  the  academies  were  just 
beginning  to  accept  the  modernists  and  even  to 
honor  them  with  prizes.  The  Carnegie  Institute 
in  Pittsburgh  for  two  years  had  given  its  high- 
est prize  to  works  of  the  modern  French  school. 
Yet,  if  one  considers  that  the  Still  Life,  by  De- 
rain,  which  won  the  prize  in  the  1928  exhibition 
is  an  example  of  Derain's  more  academic  work, 
the  statement  still  holds  true.  It  was  the  artists 
themselves  who  were  becoming  a  little  more  con- 
servative. It  was  noticeable  in  such  exhibitions 
as  that  of  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  that  the 
younger  artists  were  showing  more  drawings  and 
were  concentrating  their  efforts  on  studies.  This 
perhaps  foretold  a  weeding  out  of  fashion  from 
the  definite  advances  of  the  modern  schools- 
Events  in  the  world  of  painting  included  a 
number  of  discoveries.  A  panel  of  St.  Francis  of 
the  school  of  Perugino  was  identified  as  one  of  the 
predella  panels  belonging  to  an  altarpiece  by 
Raphael  formerly  in  the  convent  elrarcli  of  St. 
Antonio  in  Perugia  and  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  A  lost  altarpiece  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli 
was  discovered  by  a  parish  priest  in  the  parochial 
church  of  San  Andrea  in  Italy.  Several  important 
fre&eoes  were  discovered  in  Italy,  including  some 
in  the  historic  chapel  of  Santa  Barbara  in  Cas- 
telnuovo.  Another  group  was  thought  to  have  been 
done  by  M*6sa«cio»  and  still  another,  in  a  church 
at  PiBtoia,  by  Pietro  Lorenzettl  A  aeries  of  fres- 
coes of  the  early  sixteenth,  century  were  found  in 
the  Gothic  emnrch  of  Maria  Saal  in  Vienna.  They 
represent  the  genealogical  table  of  Christ  and 
were  thought  to  Itave  been  done  by  an  artist  of 
I>urer*fi  circle.  Other  discoveries  were:  the  Ma- 
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donna  del  Baldaccio  found  in  England,  a  Tin- 
toretto in  an  obscure  German  church,  a  Rem- 
brandt in  Spain,  and  a  large  number  of  Rowland- 
sons  discovered  in  a  garret. 

Among  the  interesting  events  in  Xew  York  was 
the  plan  of  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  ISTew  York, 
which  temporarily  was  occupying  the  Gracie 
Mansion,  to  erect"  a  new  building.  The  sum  of 
$2,000,000  was  needed  to  build  and  endow  the 
new  museum  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  103rd  Street. 
Plans  of  colonial  design  by  Joseph  H.  Freed- 
lander  had  been  accepted  and  work  was  to  start. 

BIBLIOGEAPHY.  Important  publications  of  the 
year  include:  A.  Venturi,  Miclwelan-gelo ;  T.  B. 
Clark,  Portraits  ly  Early  American  Artists  of  the 
JltJi,  JStli,  and  J9lh  Centuries,  an  important 
work  in  the  history  of  American  painting;  Paul 
de  Lapparent,  Toulouse-Lautrec;  Florent  Fels, 
Vincent  Van  Gogh;  Charles  Diehl,  L'Art  Chre- 
tien Primitif  et  I9 Art  Bysantin,  a  work  by  the 
well-known  French  authority;  F.  Carco,  Let 
Legende  et  la  Vie  d'UtrUlo;  Allan  Marquand, 
The  Brothers  of  Giovanni  della  Robbiu;  P. 
Soupault,  William  Blake;  Puig  Y.  Cadafalch, 
Le  Premier  Art  Roman;  Walter  Pach,  Ananias , 
Or  the  False  Artist;  A.  Bredios,  Jan  Steen; 
Leon  Werth,  Claude  Monet;  A.  Calabi,  Pisanello; 
J.  B.  de  la  Faille,  L'Ouevre  de  Vincent  Van  Gogh, 
a  catalogue  of  Van  Gogh's  paintings;  Pierre 
Couthion,  Z/&  Vie  de  Delacroix;  A.  P.  Oppe, 
Thomas  Rowlandson. 

NECROLOGY.  Among  the  men  in  the  world  of  art 
who  died  in  1928  were:  Harry  Siddons  Mowbray, 
nationally  known  painter  of  murals;  Arthur 
B.  Davies,  famous  American  artist;  Frederick 
Arthur  Bridgeman,  an  artist  known  particularly 
for  his  genre  and  historical  paintings ;  Frederick 
S.  Lamb,  New  York  artist;  Warren  Davis,  Amer- 
ican painter  and  etcher;  William  Clark  Bice, 
artist  and  mural  decorator;  Franz  von  Stuck, 
decorator  of  the  Munich  school;  Samuel  L. 
Scherer,  director  of  the  City  Art  Museum,  St. 
Louis;  Walter  G.  Strickland,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Ireland  and  vice  president  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  Sir  Frank  Dicksee, 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy;  Bashford  Dean, 
curator  of  armor  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum; 
Loys  Pelteil,  learned  French  authority  on  prints; 
Charles  A.  Loeser,  art  collector  and  critic;  Her- 
schel  V.  Jones  and  Edwin  S.  Bayer,  well-known 
collectors.  For  most  of  these,  separate  biog- 
raphies will  be  found. 

See  ART  EXHIBITIONS  ;  AST  MUSEUMS. 

PALEONTOLOGY.  See  GEOLOGY. 

PALESTINE.  A  territory  comprising  that 
part  of  historic  Palestine  which  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  River  Jordan;  formerly  a  vilayet  of  the 
Turkish  province  of  Syria;  since  the  War  a  new 
State  organized  under  British  mandate,  provid- 
ing a  national  home  for  the  Jews. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  Palestine 
under  British  mandate  is  about  9000  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  Oct.  23,  1922.  was  757,182,  of  whom  590,890 
were  Moslems;  83,794  Jews;  73,024  Christians; 
7028  Druses;  163  Samaritans;  265  Bahais;  and 
the  remainder  Sikhs,  Hindus,  and  Metawllefcs. 
Capital,  Jerusalem,  with  a  population  in  1922  of 
G2.678.  Other  large  towns  with  their  populations 
in  1922  are  Jaffa,  47,709;  Haifa,  24,634;  Gaza, 
17,480;  Hebron,  16,577;  Nablus,  15,947.  The.  Jew- 
ish settlements  are  grouped  in  the  four  districts 
of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  upper  and  lower  Galilee. 
The  total  population  of  Jews  permanently  settled 


in  Palestine  has  risen  since  the  War  from  55,000 
to  130,000,  or  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. The  fact  that  the  proportion  of  im- 
migrants having  independent  means  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing is  even  more  important  for  the  future 
economic  development  of  the  country  than  is  the 
increase  in  the  actual  number  of  immigrants. 
Jewish  immigrants  in  1926  totaled  3395  while 
the  emigrants  numbered  6978.  See  JEWS. 

EDUCATION.  There  are  314  schools  maintained 
by  the  Government,  which  are  attended  by  19,- 
937  pupils.  The  Government  also  maintains  train- 
ing colleges  for  teachers,  To  a  very  large  extent 
the  Christian  and  Jewish  communities  provide 
for  the  education  of  their  children  in  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  church.  The  Zionist  Organization 
controls  177  schools  attended  by  17,174  pupils, 
and  other  Jewish  bodies  control  schools  at- 
tended by  9307  pupils,  making  a  total  of  255 
Jewish  schools  attended  by  26,481  pupils.  There 
are  183  Christian  schools  attended  by  15,145 
pupils.  There  are  also  about  50  Moslem  schools 
privately  maintained  by  local  committees,  which 
provide  for  about  3500  schools.  Most  of  the  non- 
government schools  receive  a  grant-in-aid  on  a 
per  capita  basis.  There  is  a  Hebrew  university  in 
Jerusalem,  which  was  opened  in  1925. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  The  orange  crop,  which  con- 
stitutes the  principal  export  item,  totaled  2,214,- 
000  cases  during  1926-27,  as  compared  with  1,- 
515,000  cases  in  1925-26  and  2,146,500  cases  in 
1924-25.  There  has  been  a  steady  expansion  of 
area  under  orange  cultivation,  especially  around 
Jaffa,  and  a  large  increase  in  the  export  of  this 
fruit  was  expected  in  the  near  future.  Experi- 
ments were  carried  on  during  the  year  with  a 
view  to  developing  the  export  of  grapes.  Cereal 
returns  were  reported  to  have  compared  favor- 
ably with  the  previous  year,  large  increases  being 
recorded  for  durra  and  sesame  and  average  re- 
turns for  wheat  and  barley.  Gradual  progress 
was  made  along  industrial  lines  during  the  year. 
Certain  industries  were  aided  by  a  new  customs 
tariff,  which  either  reduced  or  abolished  the  duty 
on  many  materials  used  in  manufacture.  The 
limited  purchasing  power  of  the  population,  how- 
ever, continued  to  retard  the  development  of  in- 
dustries entirely  dependent  upon  the  home  mar- 
ket, but  industries  which  export  a  part  of  their 
production  were  favored  by  an  increased  demand 
from  nearby  markets,  as  Syria  and  Egypt.  This 
increase  was  chiefly  in  leather,  cement,  textiles, 
olive  oil,  and  soap.  A  few  small  manufacturing 
plants,  mainly  those  making  biscuits  and  candy, 
made  progress  on  the  local  market  in  competition 
with  foreign  products.  Various  new  enterprises 
were  launched  during  the  year.  As  most  of  the  in- 
dustries  are  small  and  their  working  capital  lim- 
ited, the  increased  activity  has  only  had  a  slight 
effect  on  the  national  economic  structure.  Their 
sustained  operations,  however,  absorbed  some  of 
the  labor  released  from  building  operations. 

The  government  monopoly  on  salt  was  abol- 
ished Nov.  1,  1927,  and  mining  of  rock  salt  was 
begun  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  a 
local  concern,  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  Pal- 
estine market.  The  damage  sustained  from  earth- 
quakes during  July  (see  YEAE  BOOK  for  1927) 
created  an  urgent  demand  for  emergency  funds 
and  had  a  temporarily ,  unfavorable  effect  ^on 
economic  conditions.  Work  was  started  during 
the  latter  part  of  1927  on  the  Jordan  hydro- 
electric concession,  which  covers  the  exclusive 
utilization  of  the  Jordan  and  Jarniuk  rivers  for 
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hydro-electric  purposes,  and  involves  the  con- 
struction of  clams,  reservoirs,  canals,  pumping 
stations,  etc.  The  project  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  economic  progress  of  the  country,  since  it 
would  aid  industrial  development  that  was  handi- 
capped by  the  necessity  of  importing  all  fuel. 
A  concession  for  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  agreed  to  in  principle 
during  1937.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country 
had  not  been  fully  investigated,  but  preliminary 
surveys  indicated  that  the  Dead  Sea  deposits 
represent  at  present  the  country's  most  valuable 
mineral  asset  considered  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view. 

COMMERCE.  Foreign  trade  in  1927  was  marked 
by  an  increase  of  43  per  cent  over  1926  in  value 
of  exports,  including  specie  shipments,  and  a 
small  decline  in  imports  for  consumption.  The 
imports  were  valued  at  $31,339,416  in  1927  as 
compared  with  $32,089,436  in  1926;  the  exports 
at  $9,251,400  and  $6,422,700,  respectively.  Im- 
ports of  boots,  shoes,  and  leather,  coal,  wood 
for  orange  cases,  olive  oil  (unrefined),  and  con- 
fectionery showed  increases  over  1926;  most  of 
the  other  items  registered  decreases.  The  prin- 
cipal commodities  increasing  in  exports  were 
oranges,  laundry  soap,  edible  oils,  sesame,  dur- 
ra,  barley,  cement,  raw  wool,  and  watermelons. 
Egypt  furnished  28.39  per  cent  of  Palestine's 
imports;  the  United  Kingdom,  13.71;  Syria, 
14.26;  Germany,  9.02;  France,  5.7;  Italy,  4.85; 
the  United  States,  4.3.  The  United  Kingdom  took 
34.75  per  cent  of  Palestine  exports,  followed  by 
Egypt,  with  29.1  per  cent:  Syria,  13.72;  France, 
5.89;  Germany,  4.75;  the  United  States,  1.61  per 
cent. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  $1,335,400  as  compared  with  $1,670,000  in  1926. 
Wheat  flour  and  automobiles  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal imports  from  the  United  States.  Exports  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $231,000  in  1927 
and  $202,000  in  1926.  These  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  raw  wool,  curios,  rugs,  and  citrons. 

FINANCE.  The  financial  statement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  period  April  1-December  31, 1927, 
showed  receipts  totaling  f PI  ,739,400  and  ex- 
penditures reaching  £P1, 944,400,  thus  produc- 
ing a  deficit  of  £ P205,000.  Approximately  £P346,- 
500  were  spent  on  public  works,  as  compared. 
with  an  estimate  of  £P145,800;  this  extra  work, 
although  not  of  an  urgent  nature,  was  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  ameliorating  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.  Returns  from  customs,  excise, 
and  port  dues  showed  a  small  decrease  from  the 
previous  year,  attributed  in  part  to  exemption 
of  local  industry  from  import  duties  on  certain 
raw  materials,  including  cotton  and  yarns  of 
linen,  jute,  hemp,  and  flax,  corkwood,  offaling  of 
olive  oil,  etc.  The  new  currency,  based  on  the 
pound  sterling,  was  introduced  on  Nov.  I,  1927, 
and  is  guaranteed  by  both  the  British  and  Pal- 
estine governments.  This  currency  is  entirely 
covered  by  British  securities.  The  Palestine 
pound,  as  the  new  unit  is  called,  is  divided  into 
1000  mills,  and  replaces  the  Egyptian  currency 
hitherto  in  local  circulation,  estimated  at  be- 
tween £E1,500,000  and  £132,000,000.  The  exchange 
of  currency  was  completed  by  Mar.  SI,  1923. 

CaMicOTiCATTOHS.  During  1S27,  2626  vessels 
of  1,605,713  tons  entered  from  foreign  ports.  The 
railway  lines  totaled  slightly  over  737  miles  and 
were  all  operated  by  the  Goveramefit, 

GOVERNMENT.  The  country  is  administered  by- 
Great  Britain  under  a  mandate  of  tlie  Leagtie  of 


Nations.  Under  the  constitution  adopted  on  Sept. 
1,  1922,  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  High  Com- 
missioner and  an  executive  council,  and  legisla- 
tive power  in  a  body  of  22  members  besides  the 
High  Commissioner,  consisting  of  10  official  and 
12  unofficial  members.  The  latter  are  elected  and 
there  must  be  not  less  than  two  Christian  and 
two  Jewish  members.  This  legislative  council  has 
not  been  elected  as  yet  because  of  the  absentation 
of  the  Arabs  from  political  affairs.  The  Jewish 
population  has  an  unofficial  elected  National 
Committee  to  represent  the  Jewish  population  in 
its  dealings  with  the  administration.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  and  the  Palestine  administration 
recognize  the  World  Zionist  Organization  which 
in  Palestine  is  represented  by  the  Palestine  Zion- 
ist Executive,  as  the  agency  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  all  matters  pertaining* to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Jewish  National  Home.  High  Commissioner 
in  1927,  Field-Marshal  Lord  Plumer  (appointed 
July  1,  1025). 

HISTOEY.  Palestine  experienced  a  year  of  com- 
parative quiet,  no  disturbing  items  appearing  in 
the  press  during  the  period  under  survey.  £ord 
Plumer  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Chancellor 
as  High  Commissioner.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
Zionist  movement,  consult  the  article,  JBWS. 

PALESTINE  EXPLOBATION  ETOIX  See 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 

PANAMA.  A  republic  of  Central  America, 
lying  between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  con- 
stituting an  independent  State  after  November, 
1903;  formerly  a  department  of  Colombia.  Cap- 
ital, Panama. 

AREA  AWO  POPULATION.  Panama  has  an  ex- 
treme length  of  480  miles,  and  its  width  varies 
from  37  to  110  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
32,380  square  miles:  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1923,  442,522.  The  natives  are  a 
mixed  race,  combining  Spanish,  Indian,  and  Negro 
blood.  The  larger  cities  are  Panama,  the  capital, 
59,458;  Colon,  31,203.  The  movement  of  popula- 
tion in  1925  was:  Births,  12,013;  deaths,  6020; 
marriages,  589.  Of  the  births,  8617  were  illegiti- 
mate. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
compulsory  for  all  children  from  7  to  15 
years  of  age.  There  were  86,266  children  of  school 
age  in  1927  and  62,984,  or  74  per  cent,  were  at- 
tending school.  There  were  448  primary  schools 
in  1&26,  with  1492  teachers  and  an  enrollment 
of  54,214  pupils;  the  number  of  private  schools 
reached  71  with  an  enrollment  of  9156  pupils; 
and  the  enrollment  in  the  night  schools  for  adults 
was  1345.  The  number  of  studenta  enrolled  in  the 
National  Institute  had  attained  the  number  of 
15T3. 

PRODUCTION.  Although  the  soil  of  Panama  is 
very  rich,  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  properly  cul- 
tivated. The  principal  agricultural  products  are 
bananas,  cacao,  coconuts,  coffee,  rubber,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  sarsparilla.  Mahogmny  and  other 
woods  are  produced.  Cattle  raising  is  successfully 
carried  on.  Banana  growers  enjoyed  a  fairly  pros- 
perous year  in  IfiST,  the  total  exports  from'the 
Republic  auKyantiog  to  4,623,000  bunches,  valued 
at  $ay987»0l*%  as  wmjmred  with  4,531,000  bunches, 
vulu&d.  at  $2?6$2,000  in  1926.  This  increase  was 
owing  to  greater  production  in  the  comparatively 
new  area  on  the  watershed  of  Gatun  Lake.  The 
coffee  production  for  1928  was  estimated  at  1,- 
800,000  pounds,  or  twice  as  large  as  in  1927, 
and  500,000  pounds  greater  than  in  1926.  Mining 
and  manufacturing  are  relatively  unimportant. 
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Small  quantities  of  manganese  and  gold  are 
produced.  Manufacturing  is  confined  largely  to 
articles  for  local  consumption. 

COMMEKCE.  The  reported  imports  in  1927  ($14,- 
516,000}  were  slightly  greater  than  in  1926  ($14,- 
289,000).  The  importance  of  transit  shipments 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  the  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  Panama  in  1927  (according 
to  United  States  statistics),  valued  at  $34,051,- 
000,  about  $15,000,000  was  for  the  Kepublic 
proper  and  $10,000,000  for  the  Canal  Zone;  the 
remainder  was  probably  to  he  accounted  for  hy 
trans-shipments  to  other  Latin- American  coun- 
tries. It  was  estimated  that  purchases  by  zone  em- 
ployees, tourists,  and  travelers  account  for  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  imports  of  the  Republic 
proper.  The  reported  exports  of  Panama  are  nor- 
mally only  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  imports, 
but  this  is  owing  in  part  to  undervaluation  and 
to  failure  to  report  many  goods  going  into  the 
Canal  Zone  for  local  use.  Bananas  make  up  from 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  exports, 

FINANCE.  Panama  operates  under  a  biennial 
budget.  The  proposed  budget  for  1927-29  bal- 
anced at  $14,302,488.  In  December  it  was  report- 
ed that  the  proposed  budget  for  1920-31  would 
amount  to  $15,600,000.  Of  this  amount  estimates 
of  customs  revenue  accounted  for  $5,400,000; 
stamps  and  stamped  paper,  nearly  $2,000,000; 
taxes  on  retail  liquor  sales,  $1,200,000;  and  taxes 
on  cattle  slaughter,  approximately  $500,000.  The 
public  debt  on  Oct.  1,  1927,  exclusive  of  bonds  of 
the  National  Bank  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, totaled  $13,491,000,  as  compared  with  $11,- 
049,000  on  June  303  1926.  The  bulk  was  external 
debt  amounting  to  $10,333,500.  Most  of  the  in- 
ternal debt  is  floating. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  There  were  in  1928  about 
311  miles  of  railway  in  Panama  including  the 
C'anal  Zone,  The  principal  line  is  the  Panama 
Railroad,  with  a  length  of  158  miles,  owned  and 
operated  by  an  American  corporation.  During 
1920-27  this  line  carried  496,000  passengers,  302,- 
000  tons  of  freight,  and  had  gross  receipts  of 
.$.5,748,000,  of  which  $3,721,000  was  for  the 
operation  of  rail  traffic  and  $2,027,000  was  for 
steamship  traffic.  There  are  96  post  offices; 
4206  miles  of  telegraph  wire;  22,344  miles  of 
telephone  wire,  and  7866  instruments;  346  miles 
of  highway;  and  4584  automobiles  registered. 

GOVERNMENT.  Under  the  constitution  adopted 
Feb.  13.  1904,  and  amended  Dec.  26,  1918,  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  President  elected  for 
four  years  and  ineligible  for  a  succeeding  term; 
and  legislative  power  in  a  chamber  of  deputies  of 
46  members,  elected  for  four  years.  President  in 
1828,  Rodolfo  CMari,  assumed  office,  Oct.  1,  1924. 

HISTORY.  The  outstanding  event  in  Panama  in 
the  course  of  the  year  -was  the  election  of  a  presi- 
dent to  succeed  Hodoifo  Chiari.  The  Liberal  party, 
of  which  President  CMari  is  the  leader,  nomi- 
nated Florencio  H.  Arosemena  and  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  led  by  former  President  Porras,  nomi- 
nated Dr.  Jorge  Boyd.  The  issues  were  rather 
clotided,  the  whole  campaign  revolving  around  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  "ins"  to  stay  in  and 
the  "outs"  to  get  in.  Dr,  Porras  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  supervise  the  elec- 
tions to  be  held  in  August  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  pursued  in  Nicaragua,  but  Secretary  of 
State  Kellogg  refused  on  the  grounds  that  the 
American  Government  expected  the  Panaman 
Government  to  maintain  its  own  order  and  to 
:arry  out  a  fair  election.  The  Conservative  party 


declared  that  this  was  merely  another  indication 
that  the  United  States  was  keenly  interested 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Liberals  in  power  because 
Washington  hoped  thereby  to  have  the  treaty 
(discussed  in  the  preceding  YEAB  BOOK)  ratified. 
Just  before  election  day  on  August  5,  Dr.  Porras, 
the  Conservative  leader,  issued  a  proclamation 
to  his  followers  to  abstain  from  voting.  Appar- 
ently his  position  was  upheld  by  the  members 
of  the  Conservative  party  because  Florencio  H. 
Arosemena  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  new  president  was  an  engineer  by  profes- 
sion, born  in  Panama  City  in  1872,  and  educated 
in  his  native  land  and  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. He  practiced  his  profession  both  in  ^Europe 
and  in  several  South  American  countries.  Al- 
though he  did  not  hold  public  office,  except  for  a 
brief  period  as  member  of  the  municipal  council 
of  Panama,  he  was  a  strong  member  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  President 
Chiari.  President  Arosemena  was  inaugurated 
on  October  2.  Dr.  Eicardo  J.  Alfaro,  Dr.  Carlos 
Lopez,  and  Eduardo  Chiari  were  nominated  as 
presidential  designates  for  the  Arosemena  ad- 
ministration. On  November  3,  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  Panama  was 
celebrated  throughout  the  country. 

PANAMA  CASTAIi.  During  the  calendar  year 
1928,  6334  commercial  vessels,  an  average  of 
17.31  daily,  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
carrying  29,401,581  tons  of  cargo.  Their  net 
tonnage  was  28,943,437,  and  the  tolls  amounted 
to  $26,375,962.41.  The  commerce  of  the  year  was 
second  only  to  that  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1928, 
which  ended  June  30,  when  6456  transits  brought 
$26,944,409.77  in  tolls.  The  previous  record  had 
been  set  during  the  calendar  year  of  1927,  in 
which  6085  vessels,  with  cargos  of  29,102,538 
tons,  and  a  net  tonnage  of  28,610,984  paid  $26,- 
231,022.94. 

Vessels  of  23  nationalities  made  up  the  total 
commercial  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal 
during  the  calendar  year  1928.  Forty-one  and 
eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  total  commercial 
transits  were  vessels  of  the  United  States;  28.7 
per  cent  were  British  vessels;  and  the  remaining 
29.5  per  cent  were  distributed  among  the  other 
21  nationalities.  The  accompanying  tabulation 
B  shows  the  total  commercial  traffic  through  the 
"  Canal  during  the  calendar  year  1928,  segregated 
according  to  the  nationality  of  vessels,  together 
with  corresponding  totals  for  the  calendar  years 
1927,  1926,  and  1925. 

The  number  of  tank  ships  decreased,  how- 
ever., during  the  calendar  year  1928,  due,  it  was 
thought,  to  development  of  oil  production  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  combined  net  tonnage 
of  the  981  tank  ships  passing  through  the  Canal 
was  5,306,038,  and  they  carried  4,954,422  tons 
of  cargo,  chiefly  crude  *  petroleum  and  gasoline, 
paying  tolls  of  |4,638.012.34.  These  oil  shipments 
comprised  15.5  per  cent  of  the  commercial  tran- 
sits of  the  year,  compared  with  21.9  per  cent  in 
1927;  18.3  per  cent  of  the  net  tonnage,  compared 
with  26.6  per  cent  of  the  previous  year;  17.6 
per  cent  of  the  tolls,  compared  with  25.4  per  cent ; 
and  16.9  per  cent  of  the  total  cargoes,  compared 
with  24.3  per  cent.  Compensating  for  the  decline 
in  tank  ships,  the  wheat  shipments  were  more 
than  doubled  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1928,  be- 
coming the  third  most  important  export,  after 
mineral  oils  and  lumber.  Of  the  3,035,884  tons 
of  wheat,  over  96  per  cent  of  which  was  con- 
signed to  the  United  Kingdom  or  Continental 
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PANAMA  CANAL  TRANSITS  IN  1928 
[From.  Panama  Canal  Record] 


Nationality 
Argentine     

No. 

of 

ships 

1  « 

Panama, 
Canal  net 

Tonnage 

United                    Registered 
States 
equivalent          Gross              Net 

Toll* 

$1,274.50 
69,201.43 
8,014,548.86 
118,449.20 
44,500.57 
81.00 
242.50 
308,408.57 
161,406.81 
558,596.04 
15,585.00 
549,546.28 
1,102,157.76 
136,094.14 
447,230.43 
916,602.27 
1,047,772.82 
64,579.41 
93,271.55 
149,741.20 
456,052.00 
11,933,682.74 
186,937.33 

Tonjs 
of 
cargo 

Belgian     

....          15 

74,950 
8,961,796 
126,355 
42,044 
108 
194 
335,226 
186,265 
647,417 
13,680 
553,950 
1,262,714 
163,574 
478,979 
890,460 
1,178,383 
84,572 
127,757 
151,403 
550,015 
12,911,765 
201,830 

61,122 
6,761,405 
94,399 
37,482 
108 
194 
256,594 
151,347 
455,057 
13,643 
436,467 
893,959 
121,634 
373,754 
782,083 
889,747 
55,955 
74,716 
125,757 
398,117 
10,076,204 
157,910 

96,397 
10,982,161 
196,081 
61,937 
201 
176 
399,579 
256,222 
"756,078 
14,537 
698,805 
1,475,300 
187,80t> 
617,066 
1,134,688 
1,442,958 
108,439 
185,665 
206,481 
1,010,596 
16,278,254 
250,274 

56,689 
6,773,172 
106,796 
38,319 
111 
136 
254,318 
144,294 
454,611 
11,340 
428,595 
884,960 
117,607 
376,434 
763,954 
877,405 
69,112 
98,074 
126,601 
481,214 
10,046,686 
158,078 

83,006 
8,184,083 
87,911 
37,898 

British    

1,816  6 

Chilean     

....           30  c 

Colombian             .  .  .  . 

.    .  .         104 

Costs.   IticHii 

0 

...             1 

20 
402,210 
162,048 
650,"235 
19.594 
552,583 
1,363,110 
179,477 
376,616 
1,  046/930 
1,  341,"844 
62J715 
83,241 
117,"014 
797,717 
13,558,338 
294,991 

Danish    

D&nzig     

....           29 

Dutch    

....         14U 

Finnish      

.  .  .  .              6 

French    

....        119  a 

German 

377 

Greek   

...           42 

Italian    

87 

Japanese    

....         180 

Norwegian    .  .  . 

307 

PanaTiwn 

....           84 

Peruvian      . 

51  e 

Spanish    

.  .  .  .           41 

Swedish    

.  124 

United  States  

....     2,648 

STugo-Slavic    

48 

Totals,  1928 

....     6,334 

28,943,437 

22,217,654 

36,359,701 

22,268,506 

26,375,962.41 

29,401,581 

Totals,    1927    6,085       28,610,984     22,360,998     36,381,124     22,353,512     26,231,022.94    29,102,538 

Totals,    1926    5,420       25,836,241     20,254,503     33,044,274     20,329,791     23,901,540.04    27,586,051 

Totals,    1925    4,774       22,958,158     18,141,695     29,368,840     18,228,704    21,380,759.70     23,701,277 

a  Naval  vessels  of  2,549  displacement  tons.  b  Includes  13  naval  vessels  with  total  displacement  of  60,911  tons. 
0  Inebides  2  naval  vessels  with  total  displacement  of  4,174  tons.  *  Includes  3  naval  vessels  with  total  displace- 
ment of  35,400  tons.  'Includes  2  naval  vessels  with  total  displacement  of  1,000  tons. 


Europe,  1,901,241  tons  came  from  Canada,  1,- 
124,588  from  tlie  United  States,  5144  from  South 
America,  and  4911  from  other  areas.  Canada, 
with  large  crops  in  Alberta,  and  improved  grain 
facilities  at  Vancouver,  increased  her  wheat  ex- 
port of  1927  by  1,183,321  tons. 

From  the  time  the  Panama  Canal  was  opened 
to  traffic,  Aug.  15,  1914,  until  the  end  of  1928, 
50,018  ships  passed  through,  with  a  net  tonnage 
of  218,869,099,  carrying  230,115,595  tons  of 
cargo,  and  paying  a  total  of  $206,671,023.06  in 
tolls.  "  « 

PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE.  The  strip  of  land 
five  miles  wide  orcueach  side  of  the  Panama  Canal 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  18,  1903.  Area,  554  square  miles,  of  which 
163%  are  taken  up  by  Gatun  Lake;  civil  popu- 
lation, June  30,  1927,  27,624,  of  whom  7461  were 
Americans.  The  above-mentioned  treaty  provided 
that  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  were  to  re- 
main within  the  jurisdiction  of  Panama,  but  the 
United  States  was  to  have  control  over  both  the 
cities  and  their  harbors  in  matters  pertaining 
to  sanitation  and  quarantine.  The  status  of  the 
zone  is  that  of  a  military  reservation  under  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Governor  in  1928, 
Col.  Meriwether  L.  Walker,  U.  S.  A.  See  PANAMA 
CANAL. 

BAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE.  The 
sixth  Pan-American  Conference  met  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  January  16  to  February  20,  with  the  Hon. 
Antonio  de  Bustamente  of  Cuba,  a  member  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  as  presiding 
officer.  By  a  vote  of  16  to  5  (nations},  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Conference  and  of  the  Committees 
were  opened  to  the  public.  The  Hon.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  chairman  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, was  vice  chairman  of  the  Conference. 
The  members  of  the  American  delegation  were 
Dwight  W.  Morrow,  Ambassador  to  Mexico; 


Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Ambassador  to  Italy;  Noble 
Brandon  Judaht  Ambassador  to  Cuba;  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  Chairman;  Eay  Lyman  Wilbur,  Presi- 
dent of  Leland  Stanford  University;  Judge  Mor- 
gan J.  O'Brien;  Senator  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
of  Alabama;  Dr,  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director-General 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  and  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute.  The  first 
of  these  conferences  met  in  Washington  in  the 
winter  of  1889-90;  €he  second,  in  Mexico  City  in 
1901;  the  third,  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  in  1906  f  the 
fourth,  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the  fifth,  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923.  They  all  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  upbuilding  of  Pan- Americanism , 
which  may  be  said  to  date  from  1826  when,  upon 
the  initiative  of  Simon  Bolivar,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  organize  at  Panama  a  conference  of  en- 
voys from  republics  of  the  Western  World  "to 
deliberate  upon  objects  of  peculiar  concernment 
in  this  hemisphere.5'  This  early  effort  to  cd- 
operate  in  the  Western  World  found  expression 
in  Henry  Clay,  who  was  known  as  "the  most 
determined  champion  in  the  United  States  of  the 
Latin- American  nations";  in  the  work  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and,  much  later,  in  the  energetic 
initiative  of  James  G.  Blairae,  who,  as  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Benjamin 
Harrison,  planned  in  1889  the  conference  "to 
consider  and  discuss  methods  of  preventing  war 
between  the  nations  of  America/*  which  confer- 
ence began  the  series  of  which  the  Havana  ses- 
sion was  the  sixth. 

In  the  views  of  many,  the  outstanding  features 
were  the  welcome  accorded  President  Coolidge 
and  his  address  at  the  inaugural  session.  In  it  he 
went  back  to  the  olden  days  and  paid  tribute 
to  the  sturdy  pioneers  who  sought  out  the  land 
"where  God  might  write  anew  the  story  of  the 
world."  He  urged  upon  the  delegates  that  they 
"most  of  all  must  be  guided  by  patience,  toler- 
ance, and  charity/*  He  pointed  out  that  "a 
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Divine  Providence  lias  made  us  a  neighborhood 
of  republics."  Finally,  in  a  fervent  peroration., 
the  President  said: 

The  light  which  Columbus  followed  has  not  failed. 
The  courage  that  carried  him  on  still  lives.  They  are 
the  heritage  of  the  people  of  Bolivar  and  of  Washing- 
ton. "We  must  lay  pur  voyage  of  exploration  toward 
complete  understanding  and  friendship.  Having  taken, 
that  course,  "vve  must  not  be  turned  aside  by  the  fears 
of  the  timid,  the  counsels  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  de- 
signs of  the  malevolent. 

With  law  and  charity  as  our  guides,  with  that  an- 
cient faith  "which  is  only  strengthened  when  it  requires 
sacrifices,  we  shall  anchor  at  last  in  the  harbor  of 
justice  and  truth.  The  same  Pilot  which  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  great  discoverer,  and  the  same  "Wisdom, 
which  instructed  the  founding  fathers  of  our  republics, 
will  continue  to  abide  with  us. 

In  the  course  of  the  President's  address  he  de- 
clared : 

It  is  a  high  example  that  we  have  set  for  the  world 
in  resolving  international  differences  without  resort  to 
force.  If  these  conferences  mean  anything,  they  mean 
the  bringing  of  all  our  people  more  definitely  and  more 
completely  under  the  reign  of  law.  After  all  it  is  in 
that  direction  that  we  must  look  with  the  greatest  as- 
surance for  human  progress. 

We  can  make  no  advance  in  the  realm  of  economics, 
we  can  do  nothing  for  education,  we  can  accomplish, 
but  little  even  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  until  human 
affairs  are  brought  within  the  orderly  rule  of  law.  The 
surest  refuge  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  is  in  the 
law.  It  is  preeminently  the  shield  of  small  nations.  This 
is  necessarily  a  long,  laborious  process,  which,  must 
broaden  out  from  precedent  to  precedent,  from  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  principle  to  principle. 

New  activities  require  new  laws.  The  rules  for  the 
governing  of  aviation  are  only  beginning  to  be  consid- 
ered. WQ  shall  make  more  progress  in  the  end  if  we 
proceed  with  deliberation.  No  doubt  you  will  find  in 
your  discussions  many  principles  that  you  are  ready  to 
announce  as  sound  and  settled  rules  of  action. 

Among  some  of  the  more  striking  statements 
which  were  widely  quoted  were: 

It  is  better  for  the  people  to  make  their  own  mis- 
takes than  to  have  some  one  else  make  their  mistakes 
for  them. 

We  are  thoroughly  committed  to  the  principle  that 
they  are  better  fitted  to  govern  themselves  than  any- 
one else  is  to  govern  them, 

All  natioms  here  represented  stand  on.  an  exact  foot- 
ing of  equality.  The  smallest  and  the  weakest  speaks 
here  with  the  same  authority  as  the  largest  and  the 
most  powerful. 

We  realize  that  one  of  the  most  important  services 
which  we  can  render  to  humanity,  the  one  for  which 
we  are  -peculiarly  responsible,  is  to  maintain  the  ideals 
of  our  Western  World. 

What  happens  in  this  hemisphere  is  of  more  vital 
interest  to  all  of  us  than  what  happens  across  any 
of  the  oceans. 

The  greater  a  nation  becomes  in  wealth,  and  pro- 
duction, the  more  it  has  for  the  service  of  its  neigh- 
bors, the  larger  its  markets  for  the  goods  of  others. 

In  his  plea  for  the  orderly  rule  of  law,  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  sounded  really  the  keynote  of 
the  Conference.  Dr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Culm,  laid  particular  emphasis 
on  this  point,  and  in  his  address  opening  the 
First  Plenary  Sessions  he  quoted  from  the  ut- 
terances of  two  Latin-American  statesmen  who 
had  urged  the  rule  of  law  instead  of  the  rule 
of  force.  It  was  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
one  of  these  was  Ipmaeio  Mariseal,  Mexican  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs*  "who  spoke  to  the  Second 
Pan-American  Conference  of  the  "efforts  directed 
toward  obtaining  among  men  the  predominance 
of  justice  and  the  banishment  of  force  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  law,"  Another  was  from  Victoriano 
de  la  Plaza,  Argentine  Minister  of  foreign  Af- 
fairs, who  spoke  hopefully  of  the  passing  of 
the  era  of  "political  dissensions  that  gave  op- 
portunity for  such  unfavorable  opinion  against 
the  aptitudes  for  self-government  and  proper 
administration  of  the  republics  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can origin. " 
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Dr.  Antonio  S.  de  Bustaniante,  the  president  of 
the  conference,  stressed  particularly  the  need 
for  a  rule  of  law  in  the  Americas,  and  referred 
to  the  world's  two  great  forces,  saying: 

Each  individual,  like  each  nation,  has  in  reserve  two 
enormous  forces  which  have  moved  humanity  since  the 
beginning  of  existence — love  and  hate.  The  latter  is  a 
destructive  power  the  most  serious  manifestations  of 
which  are,  m  national  societies,  crime,  and  in  inter- 
national society,  war. 

The  other  is  a  constructive  force  less  visible  but 
more  sweet,  more  permanent  but  less  clamorous.  With 
love  has  been  achieved  everything  noble  that  64Xists  upon 
the  earth, 

Mr.  Hughes's  blunt  statement  that  "we  have 
no  policy  of  aggression"  toward  the  Latin- Amer- 
ican republics,  and  that  we  intend  to  withdraw 
from  Haiti  and  Nicaragua  "as  soon  as  it  is  pos- 
sible1' was  appraised  as  "decidedly  the  most  im- 
portant and  constructive  pronouncement  of  the 
conference," 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Havana,  Mr.  Hughes  said: 

Pan- Americanism  rests  upon  four  pillars. 

The  first  is  independence.  It  is  the  firm  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  American  republics.  We  have  no  policy  of  aggres- 
sion. 

The  second  pillar  of  Pan-Americanism  is  stability. 
Independence  is  not  enough.  Independence  gives  oppor- 
tunity, but  stability  is  essential  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  It  is  our  desire  to  encourage  stability  in  the  inter- 
est of  independence. 

The  third  pillar  of  Pan- Americanism  is  mutual  good 
will. 

The  fourth  pillar  is  cooperation.  Cooperation  among 
the  Pan-American  States  does  not  mean  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  superstate.  It  does  not  mean  that  any  of  the 
twenty-one  American  republics,  or  any  group  of  these 
republics,  will  attempt  to  dominate  others.  It  is  the 
cooperation  of  equals  for  common  advantage  in,  those 
directions  where  there  is  prospect  of  success. 

Eight  commissions  were  appointed,  among 
which  the  work  of  the  Conference  was  divided: 
Organization  of  the  Pan  American  Union:  Cod- 
ification of  Public  International  Law;  Codifica- 
tion of  Private  International  Law;  Problems  of 
Communications;  Intellectual  Cooperation; 
Economic  Problems;  Social  Problems;  and  the 
Reports  on  Treaties,  Conventions,  and  Resolu- 
tions. 

The  second  commission,  of  course,  had  the 
vital  task — that  of  working  out  the  programme 
of  the  orderly  rule  of  law  among  the  republics 
of  the  New  'World.  Former  Secretary  Hughes 
was  made  senior  member  of  the  group  represent- 
ing the  United  States.  Assigned  to  assist  him  were 
Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Senator  Underwood,  and 
James  Brown  Scott.  The  other  republics  as- 
signed men  of  equal  standing  to  this  vitally  im- 
portant commission.  Argentina  named  Honorio 
Pueyrredon,  its  Ambassador  to  Washington,  who 
subsequently  resigned  from  the  Conference  and 
as  Ambassador,  because  the  Conference  would 
not  put  itself  on  record  against  high  protective 
tariffs  in  Pan- America.  Brazil  selected  Rail  Fem- 
andes,  former  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations; 
Costa  Riea,  Ricardo  Castro  Beeche,  Foreign  Min- 
ister; and  El  Salvador,  Gustavo  Guerrero,  For- 
eign Minister.  Each  was  head  of  his  country's 
delegation. 

If  diplomatic  tact,  an  appreciation  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  other  American  republics,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  accept  a  modest  r61e  in  the  organization  of 
conference  machinery  are  sufficient  to  place  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica on  a  sound  basis  of  mutual  understanding, 
then  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  United  States 
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delegation  at  Havana  materially  advanced  those 
ends.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association. 

That  the  United  States  was  anxious  to  dispel 
suspicion  of  its  motives  was  obvious.  At  the 
opening  sessions,  Mr.  Hughes  showed  a  willing- 
ness to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  other  na- 
tions as  to  what  subjects  should  be  discussed 
and  he  tactfully  declined  the  chairmanship  of 
important  committees. 

In  his  address  to  the  American  colony  in  Ha- 
vana, January  21,  Mr.  Hughes  voluntarily  raised 
the  vexed  question  of  Nicaragua,  saying,  "We 
are  at  the  moment  in  Nicaragua,  but  what  we  are 
doing  there  and  the  commitments  we  have  made 
are  at  the  request  of  both  parties  and  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  order  and  a  fair  election." 
The  conciliatory  and  tactful  diplomacy  of  the 
American  delegation  had  its  effect.  Questions 
which,  if  barred  by  the  United  States,  would 
have  aroused  indignation  and  distrust,  assumed 
a  mild  form  in  open  discussions. 

The  Mexican  proposal  amending  certain  ar- 
ticles of  the  convention  for  organizing  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  a  treaty  basis  was  widely 
interpreted  by  American  correspondents  as  an 
attack  on  the  policies  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
tually, however,  the  proposal  upholds  the  one 
point  on  which  the  United  States  has  insisted 
above  all  others,  namely,  that  "in  no  case  shall 
the  Pan  American  Union  be  given  political  func- 
tions." In  addition  to  this  amendment,  only  three 
of  the  seven  points  proposed  by  Mexico  are  of 
particular  significance : 

1.  That  the  American  republics  be  not  neces- 
sarily represented  at  the  Pan  American  Union  by 
their  diplomatic  representatives  at  Washington. 

2.  That  the  posts  of  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Governing  Board  be  held  in  turn, 
according  to  alphabetical  order,  by  each  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Latin-American  republics, 

3.  That  the  post  of  Director-General  be  held 
in  turn  by  the  chairmen  of  the  Pan-American 
committees  established  in  the  American  repub- 
lics, according  to  alphabetical  order. 

The  first  point  was  raised  by  Costa  Rica  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  1923,  on  the 
ground  that  states  not  recognized  by  the  United 
States  could  not  be  members  of  the  Union  as 
long  as  the  Governing  Board  is  made  up  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  Wash- 
ington. A  compromise  solution  was  agreed  upon : 
Every  government  was  to  enjoy  representation 
in  the  Union  "as  a  right,"  but  the  Governing 
Board  was  to  be  composed,  as  heretofore,  of 
the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to 
Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  that 
country. 

Mr.  Hughes  without  directly  referring  to  the 
Mexican  proposals,  explained  that  the  United 
States  desired  the  Pan  American  Union  to  be 
organized  in  the  way  "our  friends  of  the  other 
republics  wish  it  to  be  organized."  He  was  in- 
different, he  said,  as  to  what  was  done  in  regard 
to  the  election  of  the  chairman  of  the  board 
(who  has  always  been  the  Secretary  of  State), 
but  he  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  having  the  American  republics  represented  in 
the  Union  except  by  the  heads  of  their  diplomatic 
missions  in  Washin^tott-  He  indicated  that  the 
post  of  Director-General  of  £he  Union  required 
continuity,  and  could  not  lie  as  effectively  ad- 
ministered if  it  was  to  be  held  in  tarn  by  different 
individuals.  In  no  case  did  lie  express  open  op- 


position to  any  of  the  suggested  amendments. 

For  Pan-American  Conference  at  Washington 
see  BOLIVIA. 

PAN-AMERICANISM.  The  outstanding 
event  of  the  year  was  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  at  Havana,  Janu- 
ary 16  to  February  20  (see  PAST- AMERICAN  CON- 
FERENCE), One  of  the  most  important  topics 
on  the  agenda  of  the  conference  was  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  basis 
of  a  convention.  Heretofore,  its  activities  had 
been  governed  by  resolutions  adopted  at  suc- 
cessive conferences.  The  conference  adopted  the 
draft  of  a  convention  prepared  by  the  Governing 
Board,  which,  however,  did  not  make  any  radical 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Briefly  summarized,  the  changes  intro- 
duced are: 

(1)  A    provision   that   the   Governing   Board   should 
be   composed   of    the   representatives   that  the   govern- 
ments of  the  American  republics  may  wish  to  appoint; 
it  being  provided,  however,  that  the  appointments  may 
devolve  upon  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  re- 
spective countries  at  "Washington. 

(2)  A  specific  declaration  that  neither  the  Govern- 
ing Board  nor  the  Pan  American  Union  shall  exercise 
functions  of  a  political  character. 

(3)  A  provision  that  the  instruments  of  ratification 
of  the  treaties,  conventions,  protocols,  and  other  diplo- 
matic instruments  signed  at  the  International   Confer- 
ences  of    American    States   shall   be   deposited    at   the 
Fan  American  Union,  which  shall  communicate  notice 
of  the  receipt  of  such  ratifications  to  the  other  States. 

(4)  That,    wherever   possible,    the   Governing   Board 
shall   establish  relations   of   close   cooperation    between 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  other  official  Pan-Ameri- 
can organizations. 

(5)  That  the  Governing  Board  shall  fix  the  status^  of 
the   members   of   the    staff  of   the   Union,    determining 
their  salaries  and  conditions  of  retirement. 

(6)  That  the  member  states  may  withdraw  from  the 
Pan  American  Union  at  any  time,  but  shall  pay  their 
respective   quotas  for  the  period   of   the  current   fiscal 
year. 

It  is  provided  in  Article  XIV  of  the  conven- 
tion that  it  shall  become  effective  when  the  States 
represented  at  the  conference  receive  notice  that 
all  the  ratifications  have  been  deposited  with  the 
Pan  American  Union.  Realizing  that  some  time 
must  inevitably  elapse  before  the  convention  was 
ratified  by  all  "the  members,  and  desirous  of  put- 
ting into 'immediate  effect  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant modifications,  the  conference  adopted  a 
resolution  containing  provisions  to  be  effective 
provisionally  pending  the  approval  of  the  con- 
vention by  all  the  republics  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent. This  resolution  put  into  immediate  opera- 
tion the  more  important  modifications  including 
the  changes  relative  to  the  membership  of  the 
governing  board;  the  declaration  that  neither 
the  Governing  Board  nor  the  Pan  American 
Union  shall  exercise  functions  of  a  political 
character;  the  provision  relating  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  conditions  of  retirement  of  the 
members  of  the  staff";  and  the  provision  that  the 
States  members  of  the  Union  way  withdraw 
from  the  organization  at  any  time,  tout  that  they 
shall  pay  their'  respective  quotas  for  the  period 
of  the  current-  fiscal  year- 

The  reaoitttio&tf  adapted  at  the  Havana  Con- 
ference added  eoasiderftiily  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Union.  These  new  duties  may  briefly  !>e 
summarized  as  follows: 

<1)  Duties  retataag  to  the  ealing  of  eo»fer«aeeg  o<£  a 
special  or  technical  character. 

(2)  Duties  0f  an  educational  and  cultural  nature 
and  tfeose  relating:  to  social  problems. 

f8)   Special  investigations   and  securing   data. 

(4)  ObUgatfova   relative   to   fee   deposit   of 
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tions    of    conventions   and    notification    thereof   to    the 
States,  members  of  the  Union. 

(5)  Duties  relating  to  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  States  to  assemble  at  Monte- 
video in  1933, 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Havana  Con- 
ference, the  Pan  American  Union  labored  to  give 
effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  conference,  and 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  this  respect. 
The  steps  taken  and  the  results  accomplished 
were  the  subject  of  a  special  report  submitted 
by  the  Director-General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe. 

*  In  addition  to  the  Sixth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States  held  at  Havana,  a 
number  of  other  important  conferences  of  a  Pan- 
American  character  have  been  held. 

Pan-American  Commission  on  Consular  Pro- 
cedure, recommended  by  the  Third  Pan-American 
Commercial  Conference,  convened  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  Washington  on  Oct.  10,  192T, 
and  continued  in  session  until  October  24,  with 
representatives  of  all  the  states  members  of 
the  Union  in  attendance.  The  purpose  was  to 
consider  tbe  simplification  and  standardization 
of  consular  procedure  in  the  American  republics. 
Constructive  conclusions  were  reached  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union 
and  in  turn  transmitted  to  the  governments  for 
the  information  of  their  delegates  .to  the  Havana 
Conference  which  approved  the  conclusion  of  the 
commission  and  recommended  that  they  be 
adopted  by  all  the  governments.  At  the  same 
time  the  Havana  Conference  recommended  that 
another  meeting  of  tbe  commission  be  held  to 
consider  the  subject  of  consular  fees. 

The  Eighth  Pan-American  Sanitary  Confer- 
ence assembled  at  Lima,  Peru,  from  Oct.  12  to 
20,  1927,  with  representatives  of  eighteen  coun- 
tries in  attendance.  The  Conference  adopted 
twenty-eight  resolutions  and  a  protocol  to  the 
Pan-American  Sanitary  Code,  clarifying  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  with  respect  to  ratifi- 
cations of  the  code.  It  was  decided  that  the  Ninth 
Pan-American  Sanitary  Conference  should  be 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  during  1930.  The  personnel 
of  the  Pan-American  Sanitary  Bureau  was  re- 
constituted at  Lima  as  follows:  Dr.  Enrique 
Pas  Soldan,  of  Peru,  Honorary  Director;  Dr. 
Hugh  S.  Gumming,  Surgeon -General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Director; 
Dr,  Mario  G.  Lebredo,  of  Cuba,  Vice  Director; 
and  the  following  members  of  the  Board;  Dr, 
Solon  Nunez,  of  Costa  Kica,  Dr.  Eamon  Baez 
Baler,  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Dr.  Justo  F. 
Gonzalez,  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Joao  Pedro  de  Al- 
buquerque, of  Brazil. 

The  Fifth  Pan-American  Child  Welfare  Con- 
tjress,  with  official  delegates  from  fourteen 
republics  of  the  American  Continent  in  attend- 
ance at  Havana,  met  December  13,  One  hundred 
and  twenty  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  one  of  the  most  important  commending 
the  inauguration  of  the  American  Institute  for 
the  Protection  of  Childhood  in  Montevideo,  and 
recommending  that  it  receive  the  support  of  the 
American  governments  that  have  not  yet  ad- 
hered. The  Sixth  Congress  was  to  be  held  at 
Lima,  Peru,  in  1929. 

The  First  Pan- American  Conference  on 
Eugenics  and  tiomoculinre  was  convoked  in  com- 
pliance with  a  resolution  of  the  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States,  and  met 
at  Havana  from  Dec.  21  to  23,  1927.  Delegates 
from  fifteen  republics  took  part.  A  number  of 
important  resolutions  were  adopted,  one  provid- 


ing for  the  establishment  in  Havana  of  a  Pan- 
American  Bureau  of  Eugenics  and  Homoculture. 
It  was  decided  that  the  Second  Conference  should 
meet  at  Buenos  Aires  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Ninth  Pan-Aonerican  Sanitary  Conference. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  its  fiscal  year, 
much  attention  was  given  fay  the  Union  to  the 
preparations  for  the  Havana  Conference.  To  sup- 
plement the  programme  of  the  Conference  pre- 
pared by  the  Governing  Board,  the  Union  pub- 
lished a  comprehensive  handbook  for  delegates, 
containing  a  history  of  the  preceding  Conference 
together  with  data  on  all  the  questions  included 
in  the  programme  of  the  Havana  Conference.  In 
addition  a  series  of  monographic  publications 
containing  documentary  material  for  the  use  of 
delegates  was  issued  on  the  following  topics : 

ft.  Conclusions  of  the  Inter-American  Electrical  Com- 
munications Conference. 

b.  Convention   on    Literary   and   Artistic    Copyright, 
signed    at    the    Fourth    International    Conference    of 
American  States. 

c.  Resolutions  of  the  First  Pan- American  Congress  of 
Journalists. 

d.  Convention    on   the   Protection    of    Trade   Marks, 
1910,  and  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Commercial, 
Industrial,    and    Agricultural   Trade    Marks    and    Com- 
mercial Names,  1923. 

e.  Resolutions   of   the   First  and   Second   Pan-Ameri- 
can Standardization  Conferences. 

f'  Conclusions  of  the  First  Pan-American  Conference 
of  Hational  Directors  of  Public  Health. 

/7.  Conclusions  of  the  First  and  Second  Pan-American 
Red  Cross  Conferences. 

k.  Resolution  on  Principles  and  Procedure  in  Public 
Health  Administration,  adopted  at  the  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States. 

i.  Conclusions  of  the  First  Pan-American  Congress  of 
Highways.  t 

}.  Report  on  the  Development  of  Methods  for  the  Pa- 
cific Settlement  of  International  Disputes. 

k.  Projects  on  International  Law,  formulated  by  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists, 

I.  Report  of  the  Pan-American  Railway  Committee. 

m.  Project  of  Convention  on  Commercial  Aviation, 
formulated  by  the  Governing  Board  on  the  basis  of 
the  Conclusions  Adopted  by  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Commercial  Aviation. 

n.  Final  Act  of  the  Pan -American  Commission  on 
the  Simplification  and  Standardization  of  Consular 
Procedure. 

The  practical  services  performed  by  tbe  Union 
were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  four  special 
series  recently  established  dealing  with  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Agri culture,  Education,  Public 
Health  and  Social  Welfare,  and  Finance,  Indus- 
try, and  Commerce.  To  these  pamphlets,,  published 
in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  the  widest  possible 
circulation  was  given  and  they  were  found  help- 
ful to  educators,  agriculturalists,  exporters,  and 
importers,  as  well  as  to  those  interested  in  public 
health  matters.  See  PAN  AMERICAK  TJNioir. 

A  Division  of  Agricultural  CoSperation  was 
established  in  May,  Even  in  the  brief  period  of 
its  existence  it  had  been  called  into  consultation 
and  has  replied  to  inquiries  concerning  various 
problems  of  cultivation  and  plant  pests.  Most  of 
the  work  of  the  division  had  been  directed  toward 
establishing  contacts  with  departments  of  agri- 
culture in  the  different  countries  of  America,  with 
institutes  of  agricultural  studies  and  research, 
experiment  stations,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
of  both  official  and  private  character  devoted  to 
agriculture. 

INTEK-AMEEICAN  COMMISSION  OF  WOMEN. 
Seven  members  of  the  Inter- American  Commis- 
sion of  Women  to  study  the  civil  and  political 
status  of  women  in  the  countries  of  the  American 
continents,  were  appointed  by  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on.  April  4th. 
Miss  Doris  Stevens  of  the  United  States,  chair- 
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man  of  the  Committee  on  International  Action 
of  the  National  Women's  Party,  was  designated 
chairman  of  the  commission.  The  other  members, 
drawn  by  lot  were  Panama,  Senorita  Clara  Gon- 
zales,  LL.B.;  Venezuela,  Senora  Lucila  L.  de 
Pe*rez  Diaz ;  Argentina,  Dr.  Ernestina  A.  de  Lopez 
Nelson;  Salvador,  Sefiora  Maria  Alvarez  de 
Guille'n-Hivas ;  Colombia,  Seuora  Maria  Helene 
cle  Hinestrosa;  Haiti,  Mme.  Teligny  Mathon. 

The  action  of  the  Governing  Board  was  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Sixth  In- 
ternational Conference  of  American  States  at 
Havana,  which  contemplated  a  commission  of 
women  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  twenty-one  republics  of  the  Ameri- 
can continents,  the  first  seven  to  be  selected  by 
the  C4overning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  these  in  turn  to  appoint  the  representatives 
of  the  other  fourteen  countries.  The  purpose  of 
the  Commission  was  to  prepare  the  juridical  and 
other  information  that  might  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
civil  and  political  equality  of  women  on  the 
American  continents. 

The  Pan-American  Conference  on  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  met  in  Washington  in  Decem- 
ber and  devoted  considerable  effort  to  bringing 
about  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  situation 
which  grew  out  of  a  boundary  dispute  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  which  reached  a  crisis 
at  the  time  of  the  Conference.  For  a  time  there 
seemed  to  be  little  hope  of  averting  hostilities 
and  the  Bolivian  representative  withdrew  from 
the  meeting  but  was  later  authorized  by  his 
Government  to  return.  A  special  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Conference  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  peaceful  means  of  adjusting  the  differ- 
ences and  both  countries  finally  accepted  an 
offer  to  mediate  the  dispute;  a  protocol  was 
drawn  up  by  the  commission,  providing  machin- 
ery for  the  investigation  of  the  clashes  which 
took  place  at  Fort  Vanguardia  on  December  6, 
and  at  Fort  Galpon  Boqueron  on  December  16, 
although  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  no  action  was 
taken  to  clear  up  the  more  important  question 
of  the  boundary  controversy. 

PAN  AMERICAN  TTNION".  An  international 
organization  maintained  by  the  21  American  re- 
publics for  the  development  among  them  of  good 
understanding,  friendly  intercourse,  commerce, 
and  peace.  It  is  controlled  by  a  Governing  Board 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Washington  of  the  other  republics,  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  director-general  and  assistant 
director  chosen  by  this  board. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  important  con- 
ferences of  a  Pan- American  character  were  held. 
See  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCES,  and  PAN- 
AMERICANISM.  The  Union  also  followed  its  usual 
custom  of  furnishing  illustrated  material  and 
programmes  of  study  for  stimulating  the  study 
of  Latin- American  history  and  culture  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States.  Among  its  publica- 
tions in  use  in  universities,  colleges,  and  schools 
of  the  United  States  and  in  various  other  lands 
are  Seeing  South  America;  Ports  am&  Harbors 
of  South  America;  Seeing  the  Latin  Republics 
of  North  America;  and  Viafando  For  Los  Sstados 
Vnidos.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Union  publishes 
the  Bulletin,  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  English. 
There  are  also  booklets  on  Latin-American  conn- 
tries,  their  capitals,  products,  agriculture,  educa- 


tion, etc.  Statistical  matter  compiled  by 
the  Union  related  to  inter-American  com- 
merce, and  includted  a  booklet  on  each  repub- 
lic and  a  general  survey  of  Latin-American 
trade  for  the  year.  The  Union  extended  its  serv- 
ices to  women's  clubs,  and  continued  its  policy 
of  giving  radio  nights,  introducing  Latin-Ameri- 
can music  into  the  United  States.  The  Pan  Ameri- 
can Sanitary  Bureau,  located  in  the  Union  Build- 
ing at  Washington,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
republics  of  the  continent  the  results  of  the 
sanitary  progress  of  the  year.  It  issues  the  Pan 
American  Sanitai'i/  Bulletin  monthly  and  distrib- 
utes it  throughout  the  Latin-American  re- 
publics. The  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  1928  was  Dr.  L.  S.  Bowe;  Assistant  Director, 
Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges.  The  headquarters  are 
in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

PAUK'HTTBST,  EMMELINE.  English  suffrage 
leader  and  outstanding  figure  in  the  fight  for 
woman  suffrage  in  England,  died  at  London, 
England,  June  14,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  She 
was  born  at  Manchester,  England,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  private  schools  in  England  and  LJ6cole 
2s!"ormale  at  Paris.  In  3879  she  was  married  to 
Dr.  Richard  Marsden  Pankhurst  (died  1898), 
who  was  devoted  to  work  for  social  reform.  In 
1889  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  with  her  husband,  helped 
to  foiind  the  Women's  Franchise  League,  Her 
connection  with  this  and  other  societies,  her  work 
as  a  Manchester  poor-law  guardian  (1874-08), 
as  registrar  of  births  (1898-1900),  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  School  Board  gave 
her  valuable  practical  political  experience.  In 
1903  she  founded  the  Women's  Social  and  Politi- 
cal Union — an  organization  destined  to  achieve 
world-wide  notice — as  a  resourceful,  militant 
fighter  for  woman  suffrage  in  the  days  before 
the  War.  The  "burking"  of  the  woman  suffrage 
bills  in  Parliament  up  to  1912  roused  it  to  ac- 
tivity. There  followed  a  period  of  parades,  speech- 
making,  arson,  destruction  of  mail  in  mailboxes 
with  acids,  etc.,  that  was  termed  a  "women's 
revolution.*'  It  held  the  attention  of  the  entire 
world,  and  in  everything  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  who 
had  an  outwardly  calm  and  demure  demeanor 
save  when  aroused,  was  foremost.  From  Apr.  3, 
1013,  to  Mar.  14,  1914,  she  was  sentenced  to 
jail,  released  and  rearrested  no  fewer  than 
twelve  times.  In  all  her  suffrage  activities  she 
was  assisted  by  her  two  daughters,  the  Misses 
Christabel  and*E.  Sylvia  Pankhurst.  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst invented  the  "hunger  strike,"  since  used 
by  other  prisoners.  She  lectured  in  America  in 
1$09?  1910-11,  and  1913  in  behalf  of  the  suf- 
frage cause. 

The  World  War  and  England's  participation 
in  it  worked  a  radical  change  in  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst's  activity.  She  and  her  followers  suspended 
their  activities  as  militant  suffragists,  organized 
the  Women's  Party,  and  helped  in  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  woman  power  of  Great  Britain  for 
winning  the  War.  She  traveled  to  Russia,  Can- 
ada, and  the  United  States  in  that  cause.  The 
winning  of  suffrage  for  women  followed.  In  the 
last  years  of  Mrs.  Pankhnrst's  life  she  suffered 
from  "ill  health  whkh  necessitated  her  residence  for 
a  time  in  Canada  and  Bermuda.  She  returned  to 
England  in  1925  and  professed  her  support  of 
Conservative  principles.  She  thought  of  standing 
for  Parliament,  but  declined  the  offer  of  Lady 
Astor  to  yield  to  her  the  seat  for  Plymouth  held 
by  the  British- American  peeress.  She  wrote  many 
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pamphlets  on  woman  suffrage  and  poor-law  re- 
form and  an  autobiography,  My  Own  Story 
(1914). 

PAN-PACIFIC  INSTITUTE.  The  year  1928, 
although  the  Interim  period  between  the  Hono- 
lulu Conference  of  the  Institute  in  1927  and  the 
Conference  planned  for  1929  in  Japan,  was  an 
active  one  both  for  the  headquarters  in  Hono- 
lulu and  for  the  constituent  national  councils. 
A  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  general  secretary 
was  devoted  to  negotiations  with  the  national 
councils  in  China  and  Japan  to  secure  represen- 
tatives from  both  countries  on  the  central  staff 
in  Honolulu.  The  research  secretary  spent  several 
weeks  in  the  Orient,  surveying  the  research 
work  of  the  national  research  committees.  The 
result  of  this  survey  was  embodied  in  a  report 
which  served  as  the  basis  for  subsequent  ap- 
proaches to  the  foundations  for  assistance  in 
carrying  on  international  research  work.  The 
central  staff  in  Honolulu  publishes  a  news  bulle- 
tin and  a  clip  sheet,  to  keep  the  various  national 
groups  and  their  friends  informed  regularly  of 
Institute  activities  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  American  Council  of  the  Institute  func- 
tions in  two  relationships:  as  a  unit  of  the  In- 
stitute in  the  whole  programme  of  research  and 
conference  preparation;  and  as  an  independent, 
but  allied,  body  in  its  own  programme  of  educa- 
tional and  research  work.  Through  its  educa- 
tional committee  it  had  been  studying  the  lead- 
ing colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States, 
to  discover  to  what  extent  Oriental  history, 
literature,  philosophy,  politics,  and  art  figure 
in  their  curricula.  The  American  Research  Com- 
mittee was  initiating  a  study  of  Pacific  coast 
shipping,  to  be  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive 
study  which  may  be  undertaken  later  by  the 
International  Research  Committee. 

The  American  Council  established  a  Bay 
Region  Committee  of  the  Institute  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  might  serve  as  a  model  group  for 
similar  local  units  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  countries,  to  discuss  local  problems 
and  stimulate  interest  locally  in  Pacific  affairs 
generally. 

The  other  national  member  councils  in  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
China,  and  Japan  were  active.  Their  work  had 
been  a  result  partly  of  the  Conferences  in  1925 
and  1927  and  their  commitments  therein,  but 
their  activities  were  mainly  in  the  interest ^  of 
establishing  sound,  permanent,  national  bodies, 
under  the  general  administration  of  a  sound,  in- 
ternational secretariat,  for  a  continuing  pro- 
gramme of  research  and  education  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  (see  YEAR  BOOK  1927) 
is  a  separate  organization  under  the  government 
patronage  of  groups  in  the  several  Pacific  coun- 
tries with  a  secretary  (Alexander  Hume  Ford) 
in  Honolulu. 

PAPER.  The  statistical  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  covering  the 
year  1928,  indicated  increased  production  of  both 
paper  and  wood  pulp.  The  United  States  wood- 
pulp  products  for  1928  were  estimated  at  4,427,- 
000  tons,  compared  with  4,313,403  tons  valued  at 
$207,352,666  in  1927.  The  production  of  sulphate 
pulp  increased  in  1928,  as  it  had  in  the  previous 
year.  Other  products  varied  as  indicated  by  the 
table  in  the  next  column. 

Of  the  219  establishments  reporting  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp  in  1927  to  the  U.  S.  Census 
Of  Manufactures  (1928),  61  were  situated  in 


Xew  York,  33  in  Wisconsin,  26  in  Maine,  13  in 
Washington,  12  in  Michigan,  32  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  remaining  62  in  18  other  States. 

UNITED      STATES      WOOD-PULP      PRODUCTION 

Tons  of  2000  pounds 
1928°  1927 

Mechanical      1,570,000     1,610,000 

Soda      521,000         487,478 

Sulphite    1,573,000     1,561,000 

Sulphate     725,000         593,955 

Total      4,427,000      4,313T403 

a  Estimated. 

The  paper  production  in  the  United  States 
also  increased  during  1928,  being  10,250,000  tons, 
compared  with  10,002,070  tons  valued  at  $872,- 
206,847  in  1927,  Newsprint  again  dropped  in 
amount  in  1928,  as  did  felts,  and  building  and 
cover  papers,  but  wrapping  paper  showed  a  large 
increase.  The  accompanying  table,  also  compiled 
by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
gives  comparative  figures  for  the  two  years  in 
the  leading  departments  of  paper  production. 

UNITED  STATES  PAPEB  PRODUCTION 
„  [Tons  of  2000  pounds] 


Newsprint    

Book     

Board     

Wrapping     

Fine    

Tissue     

Pelts  and  building 

Absorbent     

Cover    

All    other 


1928  1927 

1,415,000  1,519,737 

1,409,000  1,328,782 

4,000,000  3,773,608 

1,600,000  1,525,305 

525,000  508,808 

325,000  316,070 

570,000  625,589 

64,000  63,766 

25,000  26,333 

317,000  314,072 


10,250,000      10,002,070 


Of  709  establishments  reporting  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  in  1927  to  the  U.  S.  Census  of 
Manufactures  (1928),  136  were  situated  in  New 


U.   S.  CENSUS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1928 

SUMMARY  FOE  PAPER  AND  PULP  INDUSTRIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 1927 


Paper 
709 


$207,332,666 


.     .. .  Pulp 

Number    of    establishments  709  219 

Wage  earners  (average  for 

the  year)  «  98,566  24,794 

Wages *     $130,474,739   $  31,527,358 

Cost  of  materials,  mill  sup- 
plies, fuel  and  purchased 
power,  total b  $527,785,538  $151,325,425 

Materials  and  supplies   ...   $512,935,626  $134,231,864 

Fuel  and  power    ... .   $  59,849,912  $  17,093,561 

Products,    total    value6    ..    $919,891,565  $218,198,201 

Paper     and     paper     board 

produced  for  sale* $807,696,857 

Pulp ' 

Other    products  *     $111,921,608  $  10,865,535 

Value  added  by  manufac- 
ture *  $347,105,927  $  66,872,776 

Horse  power  f 2,642,806  (*) 

a  Not   including    salaried    employees. 

&The  amount  of  manufacturers'  profits  cannot  be 
calculated  from  the  census  figures,  for  the  reason  that 
no  data  are  collected  in  regard  to  a  number  of  items 
of  expense,  such  as  interest  on  investment,  deprecia- 
tion, taxes,  insurance,  and  advertising, 

c  Includes  $83,344,583,  value  of  paper  aind  paper 
board  made  for  consumption  in  mills  other  than  those 
in  which  produced. 

tf  Converted  paper  products,  $110,641,403:  all  other 
$1,280,205. 

e  Value  of  products  less  cost  of  materials,  mill  sup- 
plies, fuel,  and  purchased  power. 

f  Combined  total  for  both  industries. 

*  Not  reported  separately ;  included  under  "Paper." 
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York,  80  in  Massachusetts,  55  in  Pennsylvania, 
53  in  Ohio,  51  in  Wisconsin,  42  in  Michigan,  37 
in  New  Jersey,  32  in  Connecticut,  30  in  Illinois, 
2(5  in  Indiana,  25  in  Maine,  24  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 14  in  Vermont,  12  in  Washington,  11  in 
California,  10  in  Maryland,  and  the  remaining - 
71  in  19  other  States.  The  table  gives  statis- 
tics as  to  the  American  paper  and  pulp  in- 
dustries. 

Paper  base  stocks  valued  at  $112,295,501  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  1928,  com- 
pared with  imports  valued  at  $113,632,216  in 
1927.  These  imports  included:  pulpwood,  clas- 
sified as  rough  spruce,  460,919  cords  valued  at  $4,- 
578,060 ;  other  rough,  54,159  cords  valued  at  $502,- 
474;  peeled  spruce,  705,095  cords  valued  at 
$7,748,574;  other  peeled,  273,087  cords  valued  at 
$2,529,184;  rossed  spruce,  49,898  cords  valued 
,$742,392;  other  rossed,  3180  cords  valued 
at  $56,611;  wood  and  other  pulp  mechanically 
ground,  222,499  cords  valued  at  $5,443,495;  sul- 
phite wood  pulp,  948,431  tons  valued  at  $55,955,- 
555.  The  latter  was  of  two  kinds,  bleached  and 
unbleached,  and  was  supplied  principally  by: 
Canada,  356,558  tons  valued  at  $22,805,358; 
Sweden,  333,367  tons  valued  at  $18,451,565;  Fin- 
land, 94,278  tons  valued  at  $4,157,042;  Germany, 
63,525  tons  valued  at  $4,231,^59;  Norway,  63,- 
C68  tons  valued  at  $4,230,090.  Sulphate  wood 
pulp,  unbleached  (kraft  pulp)  valued  at  $21,- 
170,948,  compared  with  a  valuation  of  $20,684,- 
298  in  1927,  came  principally  from  Sweden  which 
supplied  193,145  tons  valued  at  $10,136,956,  and 
from  Canada,  which  supplied  139,945  tons  valued 
at  $8,718,108;  imports  of  sulphate  wood  pulp, 
bleached,  totaled  14,590  tons  valued  at  $894,587, 
compared  with  10,789  tons  valued  at  $708,712  in 
1927.  The  imports  of  rags  for  paper  stock  totaled 
439,892,896  pounds  valued  at  $8,195,224,  an  in- 
crease from  1927,  when  the  total  value  was  $7,- 
646,864. 

Paper  and  paper  manufactures  imported  in 
1928  were  valued  at  $156,384,548  as  compared 
with  $149,365,343  in  1927.  Of  this  amount,  print- 
ing paper,  standard  newsprint,  4,313,732,865 
pounds,  valued  at  $139,410,918,  was  the  principal 
item.  This  can  be  compared  with  3,974,129,203 
pounds  valued  at  $131,488,784  in  1927.  The 
largest  supply  came  from  Canada  which  con- 
tributed 3,852,695,242  pounds  valued  at  $126,- 
151,545;  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  followed 
with  228,343,968  pounds  valued  at  $7,124,171, 
while  Sweden  ranked  third  with  111,438,867 
pounds  valued  at  $2,949,230,  and  Finland  fourth 
with  80,478,655  pounds  valued  at  $2,080,710.  The 
second  largest  item  of  paper  and  manufactures 
included  cigarette  paper  and  cigarette  books  and 
covers  which  totaled  11,689,018  pounds  valued 
at  $3,213,981,  compared  with  14,685,107  pounds 
valued  at  $4,291,637  in  1927.  Tissue  and  copy- 
ing paper  totaled  3,569,369  pounds  valued  at  $2,- 
052,868,  which  represented  an  increase  over  1927. 
Pulp  boards  in  rolls,  54,315,525  pounds  valued 
'at  $1,185,858  were  imported  as  well  as  paper 
boxes,  2,804,320  pounds  valued  at  $1,789,421. 

The  total  exports  of  paper  and  manufactures 
from  tie  United  States  in  1928  amounted  in 
value  to  $30,932,651,  compared  to  $26,945,746  in 
1927.  These  exports  included  newsprint  papr, 
22,180^30  pounds  valued  at  $860*046  a»  against 
24,657,313  pounds  valued  at  $1,191,033  for  1927; 
and  book  paper,  not  coated,  24,509,019  pounds 
valued  at  $1,789,604.  Other  leading  exports  of 
paper  and  manufactures  were;  wrapping  pajwr, 
36,757,253  pounds  valued  at  $2,584,848;  tissue 


and  crSpe  paper,  4,995,465  pounds  valued  at 
$1,096,324;  box  board,  48,669,581  pounds  valued 
at  $1,353,561 ;  paper  board  and  strawboard  other 
than  bristols  and  bristol  board,  42,124,168 
pounds  valued  at  $2,149,565 ;  wall  board  of  paper 
or  pulp,  61,539,772  pounds  valued  at  $2,068,788; 
boxes  and  cartons,  28,434,923  pounds  valued  at 
$1,899,446;  and  vulcanized  fibre  sheets,  strips, 
rods,  and  tubes,  5,523,712  pounds  valued  at  $1,- 
455,175.  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL;  AGBICUI-- 
TUBE;  and  CORN  for  manufacture  of  paper  from 
cornstalks  and  other  farm  refuse. 

PAPTJA,  pa'pu-i'i.  A  territory  of  the  Austra- 
lian Commonwealth,  comprising-  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea  and  all  the 
groups  of  small  islands  between  8°  and  12°  S. 
latitude  and  141°  and  155°  E.  longitude;  form- 
erly known  as  British  Xew  Guinea;  transferred 
to  the  Australian  Government  Sept.  1,  1906. 
Area,  90,540  square  miles,  of  wliich  about  87,786 
are  on  the  Island  of  New  Guinea.  On  June  30, 

1927,  the  population  was  as  follows:  Europeans, 
1366;  Papuans  (estimated),  275,000.  Port  Mores- 
by is  the  capital  and  a  port  of  entry.  Other 
ports  of  entry  are   Samarai,  Daru,  and  Kula- 
niadau. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  natives  are  civil- 
ized, and  many  of  them  are  taught  in  schools 
maintained  by  the  four  Christian  missions  in 
the  territory.  On  Dec.  31,  1925,  there  were  62,981 
acres  of  plantations.  The  chief  crops  are  coco- 
nuts (50,506  acres),  rubber  (7728  acres),  and 
sisal  hemp  (3560  acres).  The  forests  contain 
valuable  timber,  and  the  mineral  resources, 
which  are  considerable,  include  gold,  copper, 
osmiridium,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  iron.  The  only 
minerals  exported  have  been  gold,  copper,  and 
osmiridium.  Indications  of  petroleum  have  been 
found  over  an  area  of  1000  square  miles,  and 
borings  were  being  continued  in  1928  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Australian  Government,  The 
chief  imports  are  foodstuffs,  tobacco,  drapery, 
and  hardware;  the  chief  exports  are  copra,  gold, 
hemp,  pearls,  and  rubber.  The  exports  in  1927 
were  valued  at  £454,462  and  the  imports  at 
£455,904.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  between 
Australia  and  Papua,  steamship  communication 
being  regularly  maintained;  226,948  tons  en- 
tered and  cleared  in  1927.  The  local  revenue  in 
1927  was  £111,508  and  the  expenditure,  £167,- 
728.  The  Australian  Government  grants  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  £50,000.  The  territory  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  lieutenant-governor  appointed 
by  the  Governor  General  of  Australia,  and  an 
executive  and  a  legislative  council,  tioth  con- 
sisting of  official  or  nominated  members.  Lieu- 
tenant-governor and  chief  judicial  officer  IB 

1928,  Sir  J.  H.  P.  Murray. 
PARAGUAY,  par'a-gwa.  An  inland  republic 

of  South  America;  bounded  on  the  west  and 
south  by  Argentina,  on  the  east  by  Argentina 
and  Brazil,  and  on  the  north  by  Brazil  and 
Bolivia.  Capital,  Asuncion. 

ABEA  AND  POFWCATION.  The  estimated  area 
of  Paraguay  proper,  which  lies  between  t&e 
Paraguay  and  Alto  Parana  rivers,  is  estimated 
to  b«  01,647  square  miles;  in  addition,  Paraguay 
lays  claim  to  &  tract  between  the  Paraguay  and 
Pileomayo  rivers  known  as  the  Chaeo;  the 
ownership  of  tMs  territory,  however,  is  disputed 
foy  BoJiYifti  la  the  1&27  annual  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  there  was  given  what  was 
elaiiBted  to  be  the  first  comprehensive  census  of 
population  that  had  been  compiled  since  1886. 
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This  was  made  by  the  "Department  of  Agriculture 
and  showed  a  total  population  for  the  country 
of  828,969. 

Inasmuch  as  the  total  area  of  Paraguay  was 
approximately  172,000  square  miles,  this  would 
give  a  density  of  population  in  eastern  Paraguay 
of  about  12  inhabitants  per  square  mile;  in  the 
Chaco  of  less  than  one-half,  and  in  the  entire  coun- 
try of  about  5  per  square  mile.  In  Paraguay 
proper  the  people  are  of  mixed  blood;  namely, 
Guarani,  Indian,  Spanish,  and  Negro,  the  first 
mentioned  predominating.  The  largest  cities  with 
their  populations,  estimated  in  1926,  are 
Asuncion,  the  capital,  113,684;  Villa  Rica,  26,000; 
('oncepcidn,  11,000;  Luque,  13,000,  Carabegua, 
1-2,000;  and  Encarnacion,  7500. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  free  and  nominally 
compulsory.  During  1926  there  were  9U,133  pupils 
in  government  primary  schools,  3201  in  private 
schools,  and  2083  in"  other  schools,  including 
369  in  the  university.  In  the  summer  of  1928 
it  was  stated  that  there  were  100,023  pupils 
enrolled  in  public  and  private  primary  schools 
in  1927,  a  considerable  increase  over  the  enroll- 
ment of  1926.  Dr.  Justo  P.  Prieto  was  appointed 
president  of  the  National  University  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala,  who 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Bolivian-Para- 
guayan Boundary  Commission. 

PRODUCTION.  Most  of  Paraguay  is  neither 
mountainous  nor  swampy;  its  rainfall  is  suffi- 
cient for  agricultural  purposes  and  its  climate, 
although  subtropical,  is  agreeable  and  healthful. 
In  addition,  practically  its  entire  area,  amount- 
ing to  122,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  Chaco, 
which  was  in  dispute  between  Paraguay  and  Boli- 
via, is  tillable,  although  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
had  been  brought  under  cultivation.  There  were 
in  1926  about  200,000  hectares  under  cultiva- 
tion. Corn,  oranges,  and  manioc  covered  the 
greater  part  of  this  area,  and  cotton,  tobacco, 
yerba  mate,  the  remainder.  All  these  crops  except 
cotton,  tobacco,  yerba  mate,  and  oranges  are 
grown  almost  exclusively  for  home  consumption. 
Yerba  mate  is  the  chief  forest  product,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  relatively  small  acreage  under  cul- 
tivation. The  production  of  cotton  had  increased 
from  practically  nothing  10  years  ago  to  2560 
metric  tons  (ginned  cotton)  in  1927.  Another  in- 
dustry for  which  Paraguay  is  especially  fitted  is 
stock  raising.  It  was  estimated  that  about  34.4 
per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country  was  de- 
voted principally  to  the  raising  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs.  According  to  the  livestock  cen- 
sus of  1926,  there  were  3,270,00(5,  cattle,  209,901 
horses,  195,192  sheep,  and  45,483  hogs.  Most  of 
the  cattle  available  for  the  market  are  slaugh- 
tered and  their  carcasses  either  consumed  at 
home  or  exported  in  the  form  of  meat  extract, 
preserved  meats,  and  jerked  beef.  The  business  of 
converting  these  carcasses  into  articles  for  export 
is  done  by  three  meat-packing  plants,  which  in 
1926  slaughtered  113,767  cattle. 

Paraguay  is  rich  in  forest  products,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  its  area  being  covered  with  trees.  These 
forests  include  a  great  variety  of  soft  and  hard 
woods  which  are  suitable  for  general  construc- 
tion purposes,  furniture  and  cabinet  making,  and 
naval  construction,  and  which  are  annually  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  in  the  form  of  logs 
and  sawn  timber,  mostly  to  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  One  of  the  important  trees  found  in 
Paraguay  is  the  quebracho,  which  is  highly 
prized  for  its  tannin  content  and  is  also  used 


for  railway  ties.  In  1927  exports  of  quebracho 
extract  amounted  to  47,000  metric  tons,  or  more 
than  four  times  the  quantity  exported  in  1913. 
Iron,  manganese,  copper,  and  other  minerals  are 
said  to  be  abundant,  but  there  is  practically  no 
mining.  The  principal  manufacturing  industries 
are  meat-packing  and  the  production  of  animal 
by-products,  quebracho  extract,  beverages,  shoes, 
and  Hour. 

COMMERCE.  No  twith  standing  obstacles,  eco- 
nomic progress  in  Paraguay  has  been  steady,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  growth  in  exports,  which 
amounted  to  14,282,040  gold  pesos  in  1927,  an 
increase  of  8,723,233  pesos  over  1914.  Of  these 
exports  40.6  per  cent  were  forest  products,  large- 
ly quebracho  extract  and  lumber;  35.3  per  cent 
animal  products,  largely  cattle  hides,  preserved 
meats,  and  meat  extract;  23.2  per  cent  agricul- 
tural products,  largely  oranges,  yerba  mate, 
cotton,  and  tobacco;  and  the  remainder  mineral 
and  other  products.  Over  80  per  cent  of  these 
exports  (about  85  per  cent  in  1927)  go  to  Argen- 
tina, largely  for  reshipment  to  other  countries, 
and  the  remainder  principally  to  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  United 
States  purchases  of  Paraguayan  products 
amounted  to  $801,101  in  1927,  an  increase  of 
$44,124  over  1926.  Paraguay's  imports  amounted 
to  11,977,766  gold  pesos  in  1927,  an  increase  of 
6,828,301  gold  pesos  over  1914.  Of  these  imports 

33.5  per   cent   were   contributed   by   Argentina, 

18.6  per   cent   by  the   United   States,   10.9   per 
cent  by  Great  Britain,  and  9.6  per  cent  by  Ger- 
many. Imports  include  a  great  variety  of  goods, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  textiles,  hard- 
ware, wheat,   chemicals,  and  ready-made  cloth- 
ing. 

FINANCE.  The  figures  in  the  following  table 
submitted  by  the  President  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress  at  its  opening  in  April,  1928, 
are  an  evidence  of  the  increased  prosperity  of 
Paraguay,  the  total  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  past  four  years  nearly  equaling  those  of 
the  eight  years  prior  to  1924.  Moreover,  although 
the  expenditures  from  1924  to  1928  increased, 
there  was  a  balance  of  more  than  2,000,000  pesos, 
gold,  which  was  used  in  part  for  extraordinary 
expenditures,  while  during  the  preceding  eight 
years  there  was  a  deficit  of  2,506,912.75  pesos. 
The  totals  of  the  various  years  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


"Sear 
1916    

Receipts 
Pesos,  gold 
,  .  .  .        3,070  903  15 

JSxpendUures 
Pesos,  gold 
3  488  505  51 

1917     

2  940  758  39 

2  263  441  07 

1917-18    

4  378  972  35 

4  637  205  07 

1919    

.  .  .  .        5  121  341  57 

6  022  486  53 

1920     

2  130  399  23 

2  523  703  94 

1920-21    , 

.  .  .  .        3,665  887  34 

3  517  101  36 

1921-22      

.    .           2  723  110  30 

3  412*083*57 

1922-2$      

.  .  .        2,868  209  43 

3  541  967  46 

Total 

26  899  581  76 

29  406  494  51 

Deficit     

2;506,T912!75 

1923-24     

29,406,494.51 

,  .  .  .        4  498  829  14 

29,406*494.51 
3  777  977  33 

1924-25    

.  .  .  .        5  516  173.81 

4  169*  068*49 

1925-26      

,    .           5  550  753  02 

4  883  272  05 

1926-27      , 

5,186,243.62 

5.146,461.18 

Total     

20  751  999  59 

17  976  779  05 

Extraordinary 
penditures    . 

ex- 

1,815  356.21 

Balance 


20,751,999.59      19,792,135.26 

959,864.33 


20,751,999.59      20,751.999.59 
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The  total  national  debt  on-  July  31,  1928,  was 
reported  as  6,503,898  gold  pesos 'and  27,267,179 
paper  pesos. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Another  great  obstacle  to 
the  fuller  economic  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  is  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of 
transportation.  There  are  few  good  roads,  and 
although  several  rivers  are  navigable  they  con- 
stitute in  general  the  boundaries  of  the  country 
and,  consequently,  serve  only  the  outlying  sec- 
tions. There  is  only  one  public  railway,  274 
miles  long,  and  another  small  one,  or  about  2,3 
miles  of  railway  per  1000  square  miles.  A  tour- 
ing club  of  Paraguay  had  been  established  which 
sought  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  better 
roads,  and  many  railway  projects  were  being 
discussed.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
one  providing  fur  a  railway  to  connect  Asuiici6n 
with  Bahia,  Brazil.  The  construction  of  this  rail- 
way will  not  only  give  Paraguay  a  second  out- 
let" to  the  Atlantic — the  other  being  through 
Buenos  Aires — and  a  shorter  route  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States  but  will  also  lay  open 
to  exploitation  another  large  portion  of  the 
country  which  at  present  is  practically  non- 
productive. 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
president  elected  for  four  years,  who  acts  through 
a  ministry  of  live  members;  and  legislative  power 
in  a  congress  of  two  houses;  a  senate  of  20 
members  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  40 
members  elected  directly  by  the  people.  President 
in  1928,  Dr.  Eligio  Ayala,  who  assumed  office  on 
Aug.  15,  1924.  Dr.  Ayala  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Jose  P.  Guggiari  on  Aug.  15,  1928. 

HISTORY.  Paraguay  went  through  the  throes 
of  a  presidential  election  during  the  course  of 
the  year.  In  the  campaign  for  electors,  the  Liber- 
al party  gained  a  majority  of  the  positions  over 
the  Republican  party.  Jos<§  R.  Guggiari  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Liberals  and  Eduardo  Felitas  of 
the  Republicans.  Seflor  Guggiari  campaigned  on 
a  platform  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
boundary  dispute  with  Bolivia.  For  a  discussion 
of  this  vexatious  affair  which  nearly  resulted  in 
war  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  consult  the  his- 
torical section  of  the  article,  BOULVIA,  Sefior 
Guggiari  was  declared  elected  to  the  presidency 
when  the  legislature  convened  in  May  to  count 
the  electoral  vote.  The  vice  president  was  Dr. 
Kniiliano  Gonzalez-Navero.  Jose  P.  Guggiari  was 
born  in  Asunci6n  on  Mar.  17,  1884,  and  was 
educated  to  the  law  in  his  native  country.  After 
a  highly  successful  career  before  the  bar,  he  en- 
tered politics  and  served  as  a  Liberal  member 
of  the  legislature  from  1912  to  1920,  whew  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Gondra  to  the  port- 
folio of  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  served  in 
this  capacity  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  was 
again  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
several  more  terms.  He  was  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  when  called  to  the  position 
of  chief  magistrate  of  the  country.  During  1927 
he  was  vice  president  of  the  Paraguayan  com- 
mission to  the  international  conference  on  the 
Paraguayan-Bolivian  boundary  question  whieh 
met  in  Buenos  Aires. 

PARASITES.  See  I&TVOMO&OGY,  ECONOMIC. 

PARIS,  PACT  OF,  See  KJELLOGQ  TBSATIBS. 

PAUK  OOXkLBGCR.  A  non-sectarian  institu- 
tion for  the  higher  education  of  men  and  women 
at  Parkville,  Mo.;  founded,  in  1875.  Th®  enroll- 
ment for  1928-29  totaled  601,  distributed  as 
follows:  Seniors,  61;  juniors,  7$;  »ophomoire% 


101 ;  freshmen.  197;  and  specials,  9.  The  faculty 
numbered  36,  of  which  number,  1  associate  pro- 
fessor and  5  instructors  were  added  during  the 
year.  There  were  36,000  volumes  in  the  library. 
The  endowment  funds  of  the  college  amounted 
to  $1,660,000,  from  which  the  income  was  $84,- 
000.  Tuition  and  fees  amounted  to  $91,000,  dona- 
tions, $47,500  and  other  sources  yielded  $9,300. 
A  plan  of  honors  work  was  adopted  in  1927,  to 
which  10  per  cent  of  the  senior  class  of  1927- 
28  were  admitted,  from  the  departments  of  bi- 
ology, chemistry,  education,  English,  modern 
foreign  languages,  physics,  and  sociology.  Presi- 
dent, Frederick  \V.  Hawley,  D.D.,  LL.D*. 

PAKKS,  NATIONAL.  Lands  maintained  by  the 
United  States  Government,  under  acts  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  preservation  of  their  scenic  or  other 
unique  features,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
tourists  and  visitors.  During  the  1928  season 
2,522,188  persons  visited  the  National  parks, 
and  502,656  the  National  monuments,  making  a 
total  of  3,024,844  visitors,  an  increase  of  227 »- 
004,  or  8  per  cent,  over  1927,  previously  the 
record  year  for  travel.  The  accompanying  tables 
from  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  by  giving  the  number  of  visitors 
to  each  park  and  monument,  indicate  the  trend 
of  the  tourists  for  the  fiscal  vear  1928. 


A'awic  of  park 
Hot  Springs    .... 

Yellowstone    

Sequoia    

Yosemite     ....... 

tfeneral    Grant    .  . 
Mount  Rainier    . . 

Crater    Lake 

Platt 

Wind   Cave    

Sullys   Hill    

Mesa  Verde 

Glacier     

Rocky    Mountain 

Hawaii     

Lassen  "Volcanic  . 
Mount  McKinley 
Grand  Canyon  . . 

Lafayette 

Zion      


199,099  a 
230,984 

98,035 
460,619 

51,988 
219,531 
113,323 
280,638  * 
100,309 


16,760 

53,454 

, 235,057  a 

, 78,414 

26,057 

802  fr 

167,226 

134,897 

30,016 

Total     2,522,188 

*  Estimated. 

&  Actual  park  visitors ;  many  miners  and  prospectors 
passed  through  park. 


1988 
18,359 
17,600  * 
46,335 
28,27  4 

1,425 
13,000  « 

7,768 
1S.OOO  * 
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Name  of  M&n  ume  nt 
Aztec  Buins    (New   Mexico)    .  . 
Capulin  Mountain   (New  Mexico) 
Carlsbad   Cave    (New   Mexico) 

Oasa  Grande   (Arizona)    .....  » 

Ghaco   Canyon    (New   Mexico) 

Colorado    (Colorado)    .  . 

Craters   of  the   Moon    (Idaho)     ... 

Devils  Tower    (Wyoming) 

El  Morro  (New  Mexico)   ............  .. 

Gran  Quivira   (New  Mexico) 
Hovenweep    (Utah-  Colorado) 
Katmai    (Alaska)     .............  .  ............. 

Montezuma    Castle    (Arizona)     ...........        16,232 

Muir   Woods    (California)     ..............      103,571 

Natural   Bridges    (Utah)    ...............  175 

Navajo    (Arizona)    ____  .  ......  .  .........  315 

Papago    Saguaro    (Ariaona)     ............        66,450 

Petrified    Forest    (Arizona)     .........  ....        75,225 

Pinnacles     (California)     ................        18,216 

Pipe   Spring    (Ariwma)    .  ...............        17,321 

Rainbow   Bridge   (Utah)    ...............          1,200  • 

Scotte  Bluff  (Nebraska)    ................      137,500  « 

&h**sh,otte  Cavern   ("Wyo»itt«>    .  ----  .  .....          1,*QO  * 

Sitka    (Alaska)    ,  ----  .  .....  ,  ...........        13,000  * 

Tumacacori    (Arizoata)    ......  .  ..........        17,341  « 

Verendrye  (Horth  Dakota)    .............     115,000  * 

Wupatki    (Arizona)     ...  ................          1,500  • 

Yucca    House    (Colorado)    ..............  174 

Total    .  .  ';  .  .......  ..,...,..,.,  .....      502,656 

*  Estimated. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  of  1028  appropriations 
were  $4,889,685  and  revenue  was  $808,255.81, 
which  was  an  increase  of  $104,400.21  over  the 
1927  receipts.  Various  gifts  totaled  $32,697.57. 
Jn  an  effort  to  modernize  the  roads  and  trails 
of  the  parks,  Congress  approved  of  an  -ultimate 
expenditure  of  $00,000,000,  or  $.5,000,000  an- 
nually, instead  of  the  usual  $2,500,000. 

During  the  year  the  total  area  of  the  20  parks 
became  11, 846*  square  miles,  due  to  the  addition 
on  September  15  of  Bryce  Canyon's  22  square 
miles,  formerly  in  the  National  monument  sys- 
tem, as  authorized  by  Acts  of  Congress  of  June 
7,  1924,  and  Feb.  25,  1928,  and  to  the  further 
addition  through  boundary  adjustments  of  G 
square  miles  to  the  Hawaii  National  Park,  80 
acres  to  Laasen  Volcanic  Park,  48  acres  to  the 
(Jrand  Canyon,  and  about  340  acres  to  Yosemite 
National  Park.  The  area  of  the  National  monu- 
ments \vas  increased  to  3,723.7  square  miles  by 
the  addition  of  880  acres  to  the  Chaco  Canyon, 
about  6  acres  to  the  Aztec  Ruins,  and  26,240 
acres  to  the  Craters  of  the  Moon. 

It  was  proposed  further  to  add  to  the  system 
by  the  transference  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  10  parks  and  9  monuments  under  the 
War  Department,  to  be  known  as  "National 
Historical  Parks,"  and  by  the  addition  of  the 
new  eastern  projects,  Shenadoah  and  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  parks.  Toward  the 
purchase  of  land  for  the  latter,  the  Laura  Spel- 
man  Rockefeller  Memorial  offered  to  match  all 
gifts  up  to  $5,000,000,  so  that  estimates  and 
purchases  already  had  begun  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  park  would  he  opened  in  a  few  years. 
The  Legislature  of  Virginia  appropriated  $1,000,- 
000  toward  the  former  project,  friends  outside 
the  State  $550,000,  and  the  area  required  to  make 
the  region  a  park  was  reduced  by  legislation 
from  385,000  plus  acres  to  327,000.' Earlier,  the 
people  of  Virginia  subscribed  $1,200,000  for 
the  establishment  of  this  park.  On  April  25 
Congress  accepted  jurisdiction  over  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  as  offered  by  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

During  the  year  the  forests  were  well  protected 
from  insect  ravages,  and  in  spite  of  a  very  dry 
season  little  damage  was  done  by  fire.  Condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  wild  animal  life,  and 
the  waters  of  the  parks  were  again  planted  with 
fish.  During  the  winter  season,  travel  was  great- 
er than  ever  before,  and  it  was  hoped  to  en- 
courage this  movement  by  securing  for  Yosemite 
National  Park  the  winter  sports  of  the  Olympic 
(James  of  1932,  which  are  to  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  gave 
$10,000  so  that  educators  might  report  on  the 
educational  possibilities  of  the  parks.  The  Me- 
morial also  granted  $118,000  for  the  building 
of  museums  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  The  con- 
struction of  a  museum  and  auditorium  was 
started  near  Old  Faithful,  and  others  were 
planned.  A  committee,  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  was  to  establish  libra- 
ries in  the  parks.  An  observation  station  and 
trail-side  museum  at  Yavapai  Point  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  were  dedicated  on  July  19.  Archaeological 
A'ork  was  done  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
uid  at  the  Aztec  Ruins  and  Gran  Quivira  Na- 
:ional  monuments. 

In  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  a  new  geyser 
if  about  90  by  140  feet,  with  4-  to  6-hour  erup- 
ions  80  to  100  feet  hi  height,  occurring  every 


10  to  14%  hours,  broke  out  in  the  lower  basin. 

The  Tenth  National  Park  Conference  was  held 
in  San  Francisco  from  February  15  to  21.  Among 
the  many  problems  discussed,  the  most  important 
were  those  of  an  engineering,  educational,  per- 
sonnel, or  sanitational  nature.  A  definite  policy 
in  regard  to  airplane  travel  to  and  from  and  in 
the  parks  was  considered  necessary  in  order  to 
regulate  this  traffic.  A  conference  including  Na- 
tional Park  officials,  interested  railroad  and 
transportation  officials,  and  others,  was  to  be 
called  during  the  winter  of  1920  to  formulate 
such  a  policy. 

PATENTS.  See  UNITED  STATES,  under  Pat- 
ents. 

PATTEN,  JAMES  A.  American  grain  com- 
mission merchant  and  financier,  died  at  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  December  8.  He  was  born  at  Freeland 
Corners,  111.,  May  8,  1852,  and  attended  country 
schools.  After  being  a  clerk  in  a  store,  1809-71, 
he  worked  on  his  grandfather's  farm,  1871-74. 
Moving  to  Chicago,  he  studied  the  grain  busi- 
ness, while  working  as  a  State  grain  inspector, 
1874-78.  He  then  joined  a  brokerage  firm,  and 
with  his  brother,  in  1880,  established  a  grain 
commission  firm.  Successful  in  this  undertak- 
ing, Mr.  Patten  joined  the  firm  of  Bartlett, 
Frazier  &  Carrington  in  1903,  partially  retiring 
in  1910.  Mr.  Patten  was  in  the  public  eye  in 
1909  when  he  was  accused  of  cornering  the 
market  by  securing  control  of  23,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  He  denied  that  he  won  his  fortune 
through  grain  manipulations;  he  speculated 
daringly,  however,  and  made  and  lost  large  sums, 
particularly  in  his  operations  in  competition 
with  the  Armours.  After  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  was  passed,  July  2,  1890,  lie  was  twice 
indicted,  and  once  convicted  for  acting  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  Mr.  Patten  was  Piepublican 
mayor  of  Evanston,  1901-05.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  director  of  several  concerns,  in- 
cluding the  Continental  &  Commercial  National 
Bank,  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  the 
Chicago  Title  £  Trust  Company,  and  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacilic  Railway  Company. 

PAVEMENTS.  See  ROADS*  AND  PAVEMENTS. 

PEABODY  MUSEUM.  See  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN 
ABCELaEOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY.  See 
ANTHKOPOLOGY. 

PEACE  AND  PEACE  MOVEMENTS,  THE 
BURTON  BESOLITTION.  This  resolution  referred 
to  in  the  YEAR  BOOK  for  1927  and  introduced  by 
Representative  Burton  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress December,  1926,  declared  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  arms,  munitions,  or  implements  of  war  to 
any  country  which  engages  in  aggressive  war- 
fare against  any  other  country  in  violation  of 
a  treaty,  convention,  or  other  agreement  to  re- 
sort to*  arbitration  or  other  peaceful  means  for 
the  settlement  of  international  controversies.  It 
was  unanimously  reported  favorably  and  was 
to  be  considered  at  the  session  in  1929,  when  it 
was  probable  that  it  would  be  elaborately  dis- 
cussed. 

Despite  the  unanimous  vote  in  its  favor  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  resolution 
aroused  vigorous  opposition  from  Secretary  of 
War  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Wilbur,  and 
representatives  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Chemical  Foundation.  Passage  of  the  resolution 
would  seriously  impair  National  defense  plans, 
according  to  Secretary  Davis,  by  limiting  the 
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production  of  private  munitions  factories  on 
which  the  Army  depends  for  much  of  its  \var 
material.  Secretary  Wilbur,  testifying  March  17, 
declared  that  the  output  of  American  munitions 
plants  would  be  lessened  by  their  inability  to 
fill  orders  from  foreign  countries  in  time  of  war, 
and  that  in  time  of  peace  these  countries  would 
be  inclined  to  place  their  orders  abroad.  Charles 
FT.  Hertz,  technical  adviser  of  the  Chemical  Foun- 
dation, told  the  committee  that  the  development 
of  the  American  chemical  industry  which  is 
competing  with  foreign  countries,  would  be 
"seriously  retarded"  by  the  passage  of  the  Bur- 
ton "Resolution.  When  cross-questioned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Hertz 
admitted  that  American  chemical  companies 
could  begin  to  turn  out  large  supplies  of  chemi- 
cals and  other  munitions  "within  a  week  or  ten 
days'3  if  the  Government  needed  them  in  time 
of  war.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  committee  that 
this  statement  was  proof  that  the  resolution 
would  not  interfere  with  the  National  defense 
programme.  Committee  members  took  exception 
to  many  of  the  statements  made  by  Secretary 
Wilbur,"  indicating  that  the  resolution  was  likely 
to  be  again  approved,  despite  the  opposition. 

CAPPER  AND  OTHER  RESOLUTIONS.  There  were 
several  resolutions  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  subject  of  World 
Peace,  including  Senator  Capper's  resolution  (see 
YEAR  BOOK  for  1927}  relating  to  the  renuncia- 
tion of  war,  and  Senator  Borah's,  relating  to 
the  outlawry  of  war.  Xo  action  was  taken  on 
.any  one  of  them  and  possibly  the  Kellogg  treaties 
(q'.v.)  would  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  sub- 
stitutes. 

INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  BITREAU.  The  Twenty- 
sixth  Annual  Peace  Congress  of  the  bureau  was 
held  at  Warsaw,  Poland,  June  25,  1928.  There 
were  twenty  countries  and  international  associa- 
tions represented  at  the  congress,  with  170  dele- 
gates in  attendance.  Germany  had  the  largest 
national  delegation,  some  #0  delegates  having 
sent  in  an  application.  There  was  an  Australian 
representative  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Smythe, 
who  was  engaged  on  peace  work  in  Vienna.  There 
were  three  commissions  which  handled  the  main 
subjects  of  the  congress:  Actualities,  Disarma- 
ment, and  the  Economic  Organization  of  Peace. 

Diplomatic  and  official  representatives  of  many 
countries  were  in  attendance  at  the  inaugural 
session  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  June  25.  It 
was  significant  that  the  warmest  ovation  of  the 
morning  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Quidde,  of  Ger- 
many, the  Nobel  Prize  winner  of  1928,  at  the 
point  when  he  declared  that  just  as  he  and  his 
friends  had  struggled  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Poles  under  the  old  Germany,  so  they  now  stood 
for  the  policy  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
Germany  and  Poland  ever  go  to  war.  Buisson, 
the  joint  Nobel  Prize  winner,  was  in  the  audience. 
He  was  brought  to  the  platform  on  Dr.  Quidde's 
suggestion,  and  also  contributed  to  the  speeches. 
See  NOBEL  PRIZES. 

Three  resolutions  stood  out  from  the  rest.  They 
occupied  most  attention  of  the  commissions  and 
evoked  the  deepest  interest  in  the  sessions  of 
the  congress,  before  being  adopted.  One  dealt 
with  economic  organization  and  was  introduced 
by  M.  Delaisi,  of  France,  The  other  dealt  with  the 
situation  in  respect  of  disarmament.  The  third 
welcomed  the  Kellogg  proposal.  The  Delaisi 
resolution  stressed  the  dangers  of  economic  na- 
l^qnajisni  and  urged  the  Development  of  the  pur- 


- power   of  agricultural  countries  as  the 

sound    line    of    immediate    development.    These 
are  the  pertinent  sentences: 

With  reference  to  economic  relations  between  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  bal- 
ance cannot  be  attained  except  by  the  development  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  agricultural  countries,  by 
means  of  international  credits  so  as  to  solve  simultane- 
ously the  unemployment  crisis  in  industrial  countries 
and  the  agrarian  crisis  in  agricultural  countries. 

For  this  reason  the  congress  suggests  that  the 
League  of  Nations  should  place  upon  the  agenda  of  the 
next  economic  conference  the  question  of  the  organi- 
zation of  credit  in  the  agricultural  European  countries, 
and^  meanwhile  it  urges  the  development  of  the  League 
bodies  responsible  for  the  study  of  economic  and  finan- 
cial questions. 

Two  other  economic  resolutions  welcomed  the 
work  of  the  International  Economic  Conference 
and  suggested  further  extensions  of  this  work: 

1.  The    International    Peace    Congress    welcomes    the 
efforts  of  the  International  Economic  Conference  tend- 
ing to  reduce  the  artificial  economic  obstacles  and  notes 
that  such   efforts   correspond   in   a  very   large   measure 
to  the  demands  made  by  earlier  Peace  congresses,   and 
demands    the    immediate    carrying    out   of    the    Geneva 
Resolutions,   in  particular  those  which  contemplate  the 
reduction    of    customs    duties,    free   exchange   of    indus- 
trial   and    agricultural    products,    facilitation   of    trans- 
port, conclusion  of  long-term  commercial  treaties,  based 
on  the  needs  of  all  States  and  Nations  and  not  serving 
only  a  few  interested  territories  and  circles.  The  Inter- 
national   Peace    Congress    desires    an    enquiry    into   the 
equitable  distribution  of  raw  materials. 

2.  The   Internationa!   Peace   Congress  draws  the  at- 
tention   of   the   League   of   Nations   to   the  dangers   of 
economic-political,     and    in    particular    of    commercial- 
political,  disputes,  which  under  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion may  seriously  endanger  peace. 

3.  The    International    Peace    Congress    expresses   thfs 
desire  that  the  League  of  Nations  should,  within  three 
months   of   the   outbreak   of   an   international   economic 
dispute,   take  the  initiative  in   convening  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  to  negotiate  direct,  and  apply  all   possible 
means   to   settle  the  dispute—impartial  enquiries,    sum- 
moning of   experts,   setting  up  of  Conciliation   Commit- 
tee,  as   a  last  resort  placing  the  matter  before  an  im- 
partial  Arbitration   Court. 

Resolution  11  read  as  follows: 

1.  The  Internationa!  Peace  Congress  sees  in  the  re- 
newed increase  of  purely  private-economic  international 
cartels  and  trusts  which  extend  to  various  countries  no 
sure    means    tending    to_    the    economic    organization    of 
peace    and    advocates    international    control    from    the 
social -political    and    a    world-economic    point    of    view, 
Bucb  control     to  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

2.  The    International    Peace    Congress    consequently 
renews  its  request  for  the  setting  up  of  an  international 
economic    council    on    the    lines    of    the    International 
Labour  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  disarmament  resolution  was  mainly  the 
work  of  M.  le  Foyer,  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  French  Federation  of  Peace  Societies.  Tt  set 
out  tteria-fim  the  failure  to  achieve  agreement  for 
general  disarmament  during  the  past  year  at 
Geneva  and  recalled  the  obligations  of  Article 
8  of  the  Covenant  and  "calls  for  the  convocation 
of  the  preparatory  commission  "before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Oth  Assembly  and  the  meeting  of  the 
World  Disarmament  Conference  after  the  Oth 
Assembly  and  before  the  close  of  1928." 

In  the  event  of  the  preparatory  commission 
not  being  convened*  or  in  the  event  of  failure, 
the  resolution  called  for  a  disarmament  confer- 
ence ,  witli  responsible  political  representatives 
"competent  to  deliberate  effectively,  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  to  make  decisions/' 

The  mwtntion  closed  by  warning  the  govern- 
ments of  their  solemn  responsibilities  with  re- 
gard to  disarmament  and  appealed  to  the  peoples 
"to  hasten  to  insure  their  common  defense  by  the 
organization  of  disarmament^ 
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A  resolution  described  the  American  (Kellogg) 
proposal  as  an  event  of  the  greatest  significance 
and  called  upon  all  the  powers  to  secure  its 
general  adoption  without  reservation. 

A  further  disarmament  resolution  dealt  with 
the  private  manufacture  of  arms  and  recalled  the 
fact  that  the  International  Peace  Movement  had 
always  recognized  the  dangers  resulting  from^the 
manufacture  of  armaments.  On  various  occasions 
resolutions  had  been  adopted  in  order  to  circum- 
vent this  great  danger,  the  last  previous  occasion 
being  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  Paris,  1027.  Unfortunately,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions had  only  drawn  very  insufficient  conclusions 
from  the  u<rrave  objections"  to  the  private  manu- 
facture of  armaments.  The  League,  it  was  de- 
clared, should  at  least  publish  within  the  near 
future  the  definite  and  full  statistics  concern- 
ing private  and  State  production  and  private  and 
State  traffic  in  war  materials  which  had  so  fre- 
quently been  asked  for:  it  should  further  give 
definite  information  concerning  the  export  of 
war  materials.  This  did  not  affect  the  fundamen- 
tal demand  of  the  Peace  Movement  for  prohibi- 
tion of  the  export  of  war  material. 

An  omnibus  resolution  dealing  with  China 
was  passed  at  the  instance  of  ^  the  Actualities 
Committee,  also  another  appealing  to  the  Ger- 
man Government  for  the  pardon  of  two  German 
Pacifists,  Kuster  and  Salomon,  who  had  been  con- 
demned for  alleged  illegal  activities;  a  third 
urged  "the  speedy  conclusion  of  an  equitable 
commercial  treaty  between  Germany  and  Po- 
land to  serve  as  a  basis  for  normal  and  lasting" 
economic  relations  between  the  two  countries," 

Tn  the  course  of  the  council  meeting  at  the 
Warsaw  Peace  Congress,  the  question  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  strengthening  the  bureau  through 
the  appointment  of  a  director^and  a  larger  staff 
was  discussed,  the  bureau  having  been  without  a 
director  since  1914.  To  that  end  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 

UNIVERSAL  KELIGIOUS  PEACE  CONFERENCE.  A 
preliminary  Conference  was  held  in  Geneva,  Sep- 
tember 12*  13,  14.  Dean  Shailer  Mathews  was 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee,  and  Dr. 
Henrv  A.  Atkinson,  general  secretary.  One  hun- 
dred delegates  representing  all  the  living  historic 
faiths  were  present.  The  committee  voted  with- 
out dissenting  voice  to  hold  a  full  conference  in 
1930.  A  committee  of  one  thousand  was  to  be 
formed  to  "read  a  new  meaning  into  the  declara- 
tion that  war  is  an  outlaw.'*  This  Committee 
was  to  be  composed  as  follows:  Christians  250 
(of  which  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholics 
were  to  have  100  members  each  and  the  Eastern 
Church,  50)  ;  Confueianists,  75;  Buddhists,  150; 
Hindus,  100;  Jains,  25;  Jews,  60;  Moslems,  125; 
Parsees,  25;  Shintoists,  50;  Sikhs,  25;  Taoists, 
25;  Miscellaneous,  90. 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  Conference  were  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Atkinson,  of  New  York,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Church  Peace  Union;  Dr.  William  P. 
Merrill,  of  New  York ;  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  of 
New  York ;  Dr.  Frank  Oliver  Hall,  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege; Dr.  F.  Nansen,  of  Norway;  Henry  Wick- 
ham  Steed,  of  London;  Dr.  Hertz,  Grand  Babbi 
of  the  British  Empire;  Dr.  Ueinach;  Dr.  Chen, 
of  Peking,  President  of  the  Confucianists  of  the 
World;  and  the  Maharajah  of  Burdwan.  Dean 
Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  World  Committee. 
The  final  resolutions  adopted  were  in  effect  that 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  create  a  league  of 


religions,  nor  to  formulate  a  "synthetic"  type 
of  worship.  The  sole  purpose  was  to  bring  to- 
gether the  representatives  of  religions  of  the 
world  to  discuss  this  question:  "What  can  reli- 
gion contribute  toward  establishing  world  peace?" 

THE  CHUBCHES  AND  WORLD  PEACE.  Three  sig- 
nificant activities  stand  to  the  credit  of  the 
churches  during  the  year  1928.  The  first  was  the 
Anti-Big^  ary  Campaign  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary, The  churches  were  apparently  shocked  when 
they  learned  of  the  proposals  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Department  and  that  a  vast  navy  building  pro- 
gramme had  been  presented  to  Congress.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Wilbur  stated  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee that  this  five-year  programme  was  the 
first  step  in  a  twenty-year  programme  which, 
aa  calculated,  would  cost  $2,500,000,000  for  con- 
struction only.  A  campaign  to  inform  ^  the 
churches  of  this  proposal  was  promptly  project- 
ed. A  hundred  thousand  churches  and  pastors 
were  urged  to  present  the  information  to  their 
people,  who  in  turn  were  urged  to  give  the  pro- 
posals careful  study,  and  then  to  inform  their 
representatives  in  *  Congress  of  their  desires. 
These  efforts,  united  with  those  of  many  groups 
and  organizations  and  a  vigorous  discussion  in 
the  daily  press,  brought  such  a  flood  of  letters, 
petitions,  and  telegrams  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  A'ffairs  reversed  its  votes  and 
reduced  the  plan  from  71  to  16  war  vessels,  to 
cost  approximately  $240,000,000.  Although  the 
bill  in  this  reduced  form  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  did  not 
regard  it  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  deal  with 
it  before  adjournment  in  May. 

THE  PEACE  PACT  OF  PARIS.  The  churches 
recognized  almost  at  once  the  possibilities  of  the 
proposal  of  M.  Briand,  in  April,  1927,  that  the 
United  States  and  France  enter  into  a  solemn 
covenant  to  renounce  and  outlaw  war  as  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy  in  their  mutual  re- 
lations. In  May  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  passed  a  resolu- 
tion urging  acceptance  of  the  proposal,  hut  mak- 
ing it  known  at  the  same  time  to  other  nations 
that  the  United  States  would  be  pleased  and 
would  hope  to  make  similar  treaties  with  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  indifference  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  proposal^  in  No- 
vember (1927)  a  delegation  of  outstanding 
church  leaders  waited  on  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  urging  the  importance  of 
M.  Briand 's  proposal.  The  Government  began 
to  exhibit  interest  in  it.  During  the  winter, 
spring,  and  summer,  the  Churches  followed  with 
their  prayers  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
and  many  resolutions  were  adopted  at  national 
and  local  church  gatherings.  In  support  of  the 
movement  and  to  help  insure  ratification  of 
the  Pact,  the  emphasis  of  the  Federal  council's 
programme  for  the  services  on  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Armistice  was  placed  on  the  Peace 
Pact. 

THE  TWENTY-SECOND  NATIONAL  PEACE  CON- 
GRESS (Rermie  Smith,  Secretary,  29  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.  W.  I. } .  This  meeting  was  held 
in  Caxton  Hall,  London,  July  6  and  7,  and  was  de- 
votexl  to  a  discussion  of  Anglo-American  relations. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Lord  Henry  Cavendish- 
Bentmck;  Dr.  G.  P.  Gooch;  Gilbert  Murray; 
Lieutenant- Commander  Kenworthy;  Philip  Kerr; 
Lord  Thomson.  The  American  speakers  were  Em- 
ily Green  Balch,  and  Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  The 
topics  discussed  were  the  Kellogg  proposals 
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for  the  renunciation  of  war;  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  the  Naval  situation;  the  "Outlawry" 
movement,  the.  economic  relations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States. 

Among  the  organizations  affiliated  with  this 
Congress  are  the  National  Free  Church  Council, 
the  Cooperative  Union,  Ltd.,  the  Women's 
Cooperative  Guild,  the  Cobden  Club,  the 
Friends'  Peace  Committee,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Schoolmasters,  Theosophical  Order  of 
Service,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  Boys'  Life 
Brigade,  British  Federation  of  Youth,  Vegeta- 
rian Society,  World  Peace  Union,  Christian  Spir- 
itualist Churches,  the  National  Brotherhood 
Council,  the  Women's  International  League,  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Confederation,  the  No- 
More-War  Movement,  the  Church  of  England 
Peace  League,  the  Peace  Society,  Holiday  Fellow- 
ship, Ltd.,  Girls'  Life  Brigade,  Arbitrate-First 
Bureau,  Union  of  Democratic  Control,  the  Union 
of  Post-Office  Workers,  and  Workers'  Travel  As- 
sociation. The  Council  is  a  comprehensive  body 
without  political  or  religious  bias  and  is  de- 
signed to  coordinate  the  English  work  for  peace. 

INTERNATIONAL  GOODWILL  CONGKBSS.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  in  New  York,  November  11,  12,  and 
1 3,  celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary  "of  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice.  It  was  held  under  the 
allspices  of  the  World  Alliance  for  International 
Friendship  through  the  Churches.  Among  the 
speakers  were:  the  Honorables  William  E. 
Borah,  Theodore  E.  Burton,  and  William  E. 
Pever;  Jane  Addams;  William  Green;  Pres. 
Robert  B.  Moton;  Bishop  William  P.  McDowell; 
the  Reverends  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Joseph 
Fort  Newton,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  and  John  A. 
Ryan;  Chester  H.  Rowell;  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise; 
and  William  Allen  White. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CAUSES  AND 
CUBE  OF  WAK.  Its  third  conference  was  held  in 
Washington,  January  15-19,  As  at  the  two  previ- 
ous conferences,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  gen- 
eral chairman,  presided.  The  organizations  repre- 
sented were :  American  Association  of  University 
Women;  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions; 
Federation  of  Women's  Boards  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  North  America;  General  Federation ^ of 
Women's  Clubs;  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women ;  National  League  of  Women  Voters ;  Na- 
tional Women's  Trade  Union  League;  National 
Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions. Recommendations  were  made  to  these  or- 
ganizations that  they  give  active  and  concerted 
support  to  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  State 
for  the  conclusion  of  either  a  multilateral  treaty 
or  bilateral  treaties,  based  on  the  principles  of 
the  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of 
National  policy  and  for  the  use  of  existing,  and 
the  creation  of  needed,  machinery  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  disputes. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  women  of  other  coun- 
tries also  were  deeply  concerned  in  building  for 
world  peace,  resolutions  were  passed  to  eom- 
municate  with  leading  women's  groups  in  other 
nations,  inviting  their  cooperation  in  internation- 
al eforte  to  use  the  massed  efforts  of  the  woman 
power  of  the  world  for  the  creation  of  peace  sen- 
timeat.  The  conference  authorized  addressing  the 
President  expressing  hope  th^t -a^  way  might  be 
found  to  reopen  negotiation*  looking  toward  ad- 
herence of  the  United  States  to/ the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice- 

CAEKEGIE  ENDOWMENT  FOB  iNTntqrAXtyHffAX* 
PEACE.  Soon  after  the  Endowment  WHS  organized 


in  1910,  foundations  were  laid  for  a  library,  ade- 
quate to  its  needs,  to  be  maintained  not  only  for 
the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  Endowment  but  to 
supply  information  to  the  public  on  the  sub- 
jects in  which  the  Endowment  was  interested. 
The  principal  objects  of  the  Endowment  are  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  and  understanding  among 
nations,  the  abolition  of  war,  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes,  the  study  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  war,  the  development  of 
international  law,  the  education  of  public  opin- 
ion regarding1  war  and  its  prevention,  and  the 
maintenance  of  organizations  deemed  useful  in 
accomplishing  these  purposes. 

Three  divisions  of  the  Endowment  were  or- 
ganized, each  with  a  director  in  charge;  the  Di- 
vision of  Intercourse  and  Education,  the  Division 
of  Economics  and  History,  and  the  Division  of 
International  Law.  The  first  two  divisions  were 
located  in  New  York  City,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  Dr.  John 
Bates  Clark,  respectively.  Dr.  Clark  retired  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell.  The 
Division  of  International  Law,  the  library,  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  Endowment  are  located 
at  No.  2  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C,»  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  secretary 
of  the  Endowment. 

The  major  portion  of  the  library  collection  of 
40,000  volumes  consists  of  treatises  on  interna- 
tional law  and  relations,  international  arbitra- 
tion and  the  peace  movement,  history,  diplomacy, 
law,  standai*d  reference  books,  *  periodicals, 
newspapers,  and  serials.  The  interests  of  the  En- 
dowment being  world-wide,  the  library  is  neces- 
sarily broad  in  its  scope;  and  books  on  econom- 
ics, political,  military,  and  naval  sciences  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  shelves,  as  well  as  works 
on  education,  literature,  biography,  and  bibliog- 
raphy. All  of  these  resources  are  available  for 
reference  by  the  interested  public,  and  books 
which  can  be  spared  are  loaned  to  government  of- 
ficials, libraries,  students,  and  research  workers. 

The  library  has  been  called  the  reservoir  which 
supplies  most  of  the  information  requested  of 
the  Secretary's  Office.  From  the  Chronicle  of  In- 
ternational Events,  kept  daily  by  the  librarian, 
many  questions  dealing  with  events  of  any  im- 
portance in  international  affairs,  past,  present, 
and  forthcoming,  niay  be  immediately  answered 
without  further  research.  When  inquiries  in- 
dicate that  widespread  interest  is  being  taken  on 
some  international  problem,  a  reading  list  on  that 
subject  is  compiled  and  mimeographed  for  free 
distribution  to  libraries  on  the  mailing  list  and 
for  use  in  answering  inquiries.  Twenty-five  such 
lists  were  available  at  the  end  of  the  year  oo 
subjects  of  special  interest. 

The  library  of  the  European  Bureau  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  in  Paris  was  formed  in 
1914  under  the  name  of  Frederic  Passy  Library, 
as  the  books  then  composing  it  came  from  the 
library  of  H.  Paaey.  This  nucleus  was  enlarged 
by  BTODerotts  works  on  history,  international  law, 
political  economy,  aad  international  concord  and 
farms  a  unique  eouroe  of  documentation  of  inter- 
national law,  mud*  maed  by  students  from  many 
countries  steclylug  in  Paris. 

Nearly  mm  feoxtdred  libraries  in  the  United 
States,  iftti  fereiga  countries  were  depositories 
for  ail  tii®  .Quroegie  Endowment  publications, 
nuaabeHngt  nearly  five  hundred,  and  a  select  list 
of  libraries  receive  regularly  the  publications 
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of  the  Division  of  Economics  of  History,  includ- 
ing the  series  of  studies  known  as  the  Economic 
and  Social  History  of  the  World  War  to  be  com- 
pleted in  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes. 
The  International  Conciliation  pamphlets  be- 
ing published  by  the  Division  of  Intercourse 
and  Education,  as  well  as  many  of  the  mono- 
graphs listed  in  the  Endowment's  YEAB  BOOK, 
•were  being  distributed  free  to  libraries. 

Collections  of  about  two  thousand  volumes  on 
American  history,  literature,  science,  and  culture 
had  been  presented  to  several  important  foreign 
libraries  in  the  hope  that  the  books  would  be 
fruitful  in  spreading  accurate  knowledge  of 
American  life  and  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
international  friendship.  Additional  books  were 
being  sent  to  these  libraries  from  time  to  time 
and  smaller  collections  on  public  law  had  been 
presented  to  universities  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  other  European  coun- 
tries through  the  agency  of  the  books  for  Foreign 
Countries  Committee  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 

The  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education 
some  years  ago  established  a  custom  of  "placing 
in  public  libraries  in  smaller  towns  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  books  that  should  help  to  acquaint 
the  general  reader  with  what  other  people  in 
other  lands  are  thinking,  how  they  are  living, 
and  how  they  are  governed."  Such  collections, 
called  "International  Mind  Alcoves, 3f  had  been 
selected  and  distributed  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  libraries.  Books  on  international 
affairs  also  were  provided  for  the  use  of  inter- 
national relations  clubs  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, together  with  a  Fortnightly  Summary  of 
International  Events. 

THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY.  This  organi- 
zation celebrated  the  One  hundredth  Anniversary 
of  its  founding  in  1828  by  holding  a  World  Con- 
ference on  International  Justice  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  May  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11.  The  programme  ar- 
ranged by  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  consisted  of 
two  parts — one  the  general  assemblies  with  a 
series  of  addresses;  the  other  a  series  of  six  study 
commissions  which  met  and  subsequently  re- 
ported upon  six  key  problems  of  international 
life.  May  6  was  Peace  Sunday;  May  7,  Ohio 
Day;  May  8,  American  Peace  Society  Day;  May 
»,  Neighbors'  Day;  May  10,  World  Day;  and 
May  11,  Report  Day. 

The  first  commission  dealt  with  the  Interna- 
tional Implications  of  Industry,  John  M.  Parker, 
former  Governor  of  Louisiana,  chairman;  Dr. 
Harold  G.  Moulton,  vice  chairman;  WM ting  Wil- 
liams, secretary.  It  studied  and  discussed  major 
international  activities  of  banks,  trade  organiza- 
tions, chambers  of  commerce,  labor  and  other 
groups,  in  their  relations  to  a  better  internation- 
al understanding  and  behavior.  The  second  com- 
mission on  the  International  Implications  of  Jus- 
tice, Prof.  Philip  Marshall  Brown,  chairman, 
dealt  with  the  contributions  of  international 
law  to  the  problems  of  international  peace.  The 
third  commission  on  Methods  of  Organization 
for  the  Promotion  of  International  Peace,  Pres. 
Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  of  Oberlin  College,  chair- 
man, was  open  to  peace  and  patriotic  groups  in 
the  interest  of  a  better  understanding  between 
them  and  a  more  effective  eodperation  for  their 
common  ends.  The  fourth  commission,  on  the 
International  Implications  of  Education,  John 
J.  Tigert,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, chairman,  was  composed  of  representatives 


of  schools  and  colleges.  The  fifth  commission, 
on  the  International  Implications  of  Religion, 
Bishop  William  Eraser  McDowell  (Methodist), 
chairman,  the  Rev.  William  W.  Van  Kirk,  secre- 
tary, was  open  to  the  representatives  of  all 
creeds.  The  sixth  commission,  on  the  Internation- 
al Implications  of  Social  Agencies,  Dr.  Edward 
T.  Devine,  chairman,  considered  the  peace  move- 
ment as  a  new  and  important  phase  of  world 
effort. 

The  Commission  on  the  International  Implica- 
tions of  Justice  reported  the  following  prepared 
by  its  chairman,  Professor  Brown: 

Believing  that  American,  political  and  social  institu- 
tions hare  achieved  results  of  universal  significance, 
feeling  that  certain  American  principles  of  government 
and  justice  might  profitably  be  applied  to  the  relations 
of  nations,  the  Commission  on  International  Justice  re- 
minds the  American  Peace  Society,  on  this  its  one- 
hundredth  "birthday,  of  the  following  principles  for  the 
achievement  of  international  justice  and  peace: 

1.  All  nations  which  have  been  formally  recognized 
as   members   of   the  family   of   nations   are   entitled   to 
equal  rights  and  are  subject  to  equal  duties  under  in- 
ternational aw. 

2.  International  law  finds  its  authority  in  the  com- 
mon consent  of  nations,  as  evidenced  by  usage,  treaties, 
decisions    of   international    commissions    and    tribunals, 
declarations    of    national    executives,    legislatures,    and 
courts. 

3.  The   interests   of    nations    are    defined,    respected, 
and  protected  by  mutual  understandings  and  forbear- 
ance, and  conflicting  interests  reconciled  by  processes  of 
conciliation.   They   are  not  necessarily  dependent  upon 
coercion. 

4.  Disputes   among    nations   are   to  be   adjusted   by 
peaceful  methods  which  respect  the   equal  rights   and 
duties  of  States  under  international  law. 

5.  When  ordinary  methods  of  diplomacy  prove  inef- 
fective, recourse  to  commissions  of  inquiry,  conciliation, 
and  arbitration    is   recommended   as  the  method   most 
consonant  with  the  orderly  conduct  of  international  re- 
lations. The  purpose  of  commissions  of   inquiry  is  the 
dispassionate  investigation   of  the  facts  giving  rise  to 
a    dispute    and    a    recommendation    of    the    procedure 
deemed  most  suitable  for  the  eventual  settlement  of  the 
controversy.    Pending    such    investigation    and    report, 
provision  should  be  made  for  a  modus  vivendi  to  in- 
sure  that   the   respective   rights    and   interests   of   the 
parties  to  the  dispute  should  suffer  no  serious  injury. 

Disputes  generally  recognized  as  nonjusticiable 
should  be  settled  by  recourse  to  good  offices,  mediation, 
commissions  of  inquiry,  or  to  friendly  composition. 
They  may  be  referred,  in  case  the  parties  agree,  to 
special  arbitral  tribunals. 

6.  Disputes  of  a  juridical  nature  should  be  submit- 
ted to  special  tribunals,  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration, to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice,  or   to   mixed   commissions   already   established   or 
created  act  Jioc. 

Such  tribunals,  courts,  and  commissions  should  be 
empowered  under  special  circumstances  and  conditions 
to  decide  upon  the  preliminary  question  whether  or 
not  a  dispute  Is  of  a  juridical  nature.  Such  a  decision 
should  be  rendered  by  a  majority  of  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  judges  constituting  the  court  before  it 
may  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  case. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  may 
not  properly  be  called  upon  to  express  an  advisory  opin- 
ion on  questions  of  a  political,  nonjusticiable  nature. 
The  fifth  reservation  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
the  statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  is  approved  as  a  means  of  safeguarding  the 
purely  judicial  functions  of  the  court. 

The  dignity  and  independence  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  should  be  protected  by 
(&)  the  election  of  its  judges  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  its  continuous  existence,  and  (&)  by  rendering 
its  financial  maintenance  independent  of  special  period- 
ical appropriations  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  was 
president  of  the  conference:  A.  D.  Call,  the 
director;  and  Lacey  Z.  C.  Zapf,  the  secretary. 
Senator  Burton  was  succeeded  as  president  of 
the  society  by  William  Fortune  of  Indianapolis. 

In  connection  with  its  one-hundredth  anniver- 
sary, the  society  recalled  that  the  year  1928 
marked  other  notable  anniversaries.  Sir  William 
"Randal  Cramer,  founder  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  wa&  bom  In  Farehama  Hampshire, 
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England,  Mar.  78,  1828.  The  desire  of  his  life 
was  to  do  something  toward  the  ultimate  aboli- 
tion of  war  and  he  believed  that  the  hope  for  such 
a  thing  lay  in  international  arbitration.  In  1871 
he  conceived  a  plan  for  a  High  Court  of  Nations 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Arbitration  *  League,  of  which  he  was 
also  the  founder.  Because  of  his  work  in  organ- 
izing the  Interparliamentary  Union,  he  received 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

P.  W.  Wilson,  writer  for  the  New  York  Times 
announced  that  H.  G.  Wells  was  not  the  man 
who  first  had  outlined  history;  that  history  out- 
lining began  in  Ireland  with  Marianum  Scolius, 
author  of  the  Chronicon  Universale  which  includ- 
ed everything  from  Creation  to  the  date  of  this 
history.  This  Benedictine  monk  was  born  in  1028. 
Chaucer,  father  of  English  literature,  was  prob- 
ably born  in  1328,*  that  Bunyan  the  author  of 
Pilyrim's  Progress  was  born  in  1628;  that  Gold- 
smith, author  of  the  Deserted  Village  and  of  She 
Htoops  to  Conquer  was  born  in  1728 ;  that  George 
Meredith  was  born  in  1828,  and  that  Thomas 
Hardy  died  in  1928;  that  both  Tolstoi,  interpre- 
ter of  the  human  spirit,  and  Nikolai  T cherny- 
shevsky,  founder  of  Nihilism,  was  born  in  1628; 
and  that  Henrik  Ibsen,  Norwegian  dramatic  poet 
and  moralist,  was  born  at  Skien,  Mar.  20,  1828. 

The  American  Peace  Society  received  June  6, 
from  the  Vereenigin  Voor  Volkenbond  en  Vrede, 
with  headquarters  at  The  Hague,  a  gold  medal 
known  as  the  "Grotius-Medaille." 

In  commemoration  of  the  anniversary,  the 
American  Legion  adopted  a  preamble  and  series 
of  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  American 
Legion  was  in  accord  with  the  purposes  and  poli- 
cies of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and  that  they 
were  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  declared 
principles  of  the  American  Legion;  and  that  the 
Legion  owed  it  to  members  and  the  public  to 
take  a  definite  and  constructive  stand  upon  all 
matters  of  importance  pertaining  to  the  promo- 
tion of  international  peace;  therefore,  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  of  the  Legion  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  on  this  basis  the  World 
Conference  on  International  Justice  sponsored 
by  the  American  Peace  Society  had  great  poten- 
tial promise  of  substantial  and  well-directed 
progress  toward  the  promotion  of  peace  and  good 
will"  as  sought  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  Legion  in  a  sane,  conserv- 
ative, and  loyal  advance  toward  an  honorable, 
self-respecting  international  peace. 

Pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the  State  Legislature, 
passed  Mar.  15,  1927,  the  State  of  Maine  cele- 
brated at  Center  Minot,  Maine,  July  21,  1928, 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  William  Ladd  and  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  In  the  presence  of  a  large  gather- 
ing of  men  and  women,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
unveiled  a  huge  boulder  monument.  The  cere- 
mony throughout  was  a  fitting  tribute  not  only 
to  William  Ladd  but  to  the  spirit  of  Maine.  The 
monument  was  built  beside  the  open  road  along 
which  William  Ladd  most  frequently  traveled. 

THE  WO-RLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION.  B4win  Ginn, 
its  founder,  while  widely  known  to  Ms  con- 
temporaries as  a  successful  publisher  of  school 
textbooks,  deserves  a  larger  fame.  At  a  time 
when  it  was  the  fashion  to  speak  wholly  sen- 
timentally, if  at  all,  concerning  peace,  he  achiev- 
ed a  concept  of  peace  which  3uus  come  to  most 
people  only  as  one  of  the  drastic  lessons  of  the 


World  War.  To  him,  peace  meant  more  than  a 
lull  in  open  hostility;  more,  even,  than  renuncia- 
tion of  war;  it  meant  the  affirmative  type  of  in- 
ternational relations  toward  which  so  many  na- 
tions turn  today  for  economic  as  well  as  military 
security.  Prerequisite  to  such  measures,  he  fore- 
saw, was  a  widespread  general  understanding 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  its  affairs.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Ginn  launched  in  his  home  city,  Bos- 
ton, out  of  his  private  fortune,  the  World  Peace 
Foundation.  It  since  has  been  engaged,  not  in 
adding  to  the  vast  and  argumentative  literature 
of  propaganda,  but  in  making  available  for  Amer- 
ican readers  reliable  fact  material  on  interna- 
tional relations  and  international  cooperation. 
Toward  this  end.  it  has  secured  the  American 
agency  for  the  entire  documentation  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  International  Labor  Office,  and 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  It 
maintains  at  Boston  not  only  a  complete  stock 
of  these  publications  for  sale  to  librarians  and 
specialists  but  also  one  of  the  outstanding  li- 
braries on  international  relations  in  the  United 
8tates,  and  a  reference  service  which  is  conduct- 
ed without  charge. 

The  Foundation  is  a  publisher  as  well.  Its 
Yearbook  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  an  analysis 
in  English  of  each  year's  work  of  the  League. 
Its  study  of  the  World  Court  by  Manley  O.  Hud- 
son, of  Harvard  Law  School,  was  the  only  case- 
by-case  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Permanent 
Court  to  the  beginning  of  1928.  It  had  on  the 
press  in  1928  a  book  on  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  which  was  to  pre- 
sent in  one  volume  the  complete  story  of  this 
monumental  programme  for  the  industrial  peace 
of  the  world  which  Samuel  Gompers  declared 
must  precede  a  lasting  peace  between  nations. 

PEACHES.  See  HORTICULTURE;  BOTANY,  under 
Plant  Diseases, 

PEACH  MOTH.  See  EITFOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

PEAKS.    See    HOBTICULTUBK. 

PEAKSON,  EDWAKD  JONES.  American '  en- 
gineer and  president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  died  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  December  7.  He  was  born  at 
Rockville,  Ind.,  Oct.  4,  18B3,  and  was  graduated 
in  civil  engineering  from  Cornell  University  in 
1883.  After  working  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  in  1881, 
he  was  engaged  on  railway  construction  in  the 
Indian  Territory  and  Texas  in  1882,  and  on 
terminal  development  at  Portland,  Ore.,  1883- 
84.  He  was  then  made  supervisor  of  the  St.  Paul 
and  Minnesota  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway3  and  put  in  charge  of  construction  train 
service  until  1890,  when  he  became  division  en- 
gineer of  lines  east  of  Livingston,  In  addition 
to  being  made,  in  1892,  principal  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Chicago  Terminals,  which  the  North- 
ern Pacific  had  leased,  Mr.  Pearson  received 
similar  positions  with  the  Chicago  &  Calumet 
Transfer  Company,  and  the  Winconsin  Central 
Railway.  Employed  in  1894  as  superintendent  of 
the  Yellowstone,  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Pacific 
divisions,  and  as  assistant  general  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  transportation,  he  subsequently 
became  chief  engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  also 
employed  Mm  as  chief  engineer,  on  the  Pacific 
extension,  1905~-il.  He  later  served  as  first  vice 
president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain 
Railway,  from  June  1,  1911  until  Mar.  26,  1915, 
and  o*  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
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191 5-10.  Mr.  Pearson  accepted  tlie  vice  presidency 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road in  1916,  becoming  president,  May  1,  1917; 
when  the  Government  undertook  the  direction  of 
the  road,  he  was  appointed  Federal  Manager, 
June,  10.  1918.  Made  president  again  in  Febru- 
ary, 1920,  when  the  railroad  was  returned  to 
private  ownership.,  Mr.  Pearson  remained  with 
the  company  and  was  successful  in  placing  the 
property  on  a  paying  basis  with  a  highly  efficient 
standard  of  operation.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  had  presented  a  resignation  which  would  have 
taken  effect  on  Bee.  31,  1928. 

PEEI/LE,  pel,  STANTOX  JUDKINS.  United 
States  judge,  died  September  4,  at  \Yashington, 
I).  0.  He  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Ind.,  Feb. 
It,  1843.  After  serving  in  the  Civil  War  from 
1801  until  1865,  with  a  regiment  of  Indiana 
Volunteers,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866, 
and  practiced  at  Winchester,  Ind.,  for  two  years. 
He  then  moved  to  Indianapolis  where  he  prac- 
ticed until  1892,  being  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
House  of  Representatives  from  187 T  until  1879, 
and  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  from  1881 
until  1883.  He  was  an  alternate  delegate-at-large 
to  the  Republican,  National  conventions  in  1888 
and  1892.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  by  President  Harrison 
in  1892,  and  presided  in  that  court  as  chief 
justice  from  1906  until  his  retirement  in  1913. 
Judge  Peelle  was  a  professor  of  the  law  of  part- 
nership and  bailment  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity from  1901  until  1911.  He  was  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Washington  College 
of  Law,  the  Presbyterian  Home  for  the  Aged,  and 
the  Gariield  Hospital  from  1910  until  1924.  He 
was  a  commander  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
19 1C  until  1917.  He  received  the  LL.D.  degree 
from  Valparaiso  University  in  Indiana  and 
the  same  degree  from  Howard  University  in 
Washington. 

PEI/HAM-CLINTON,  HENRY  PELHAM  ARCHI- 
BALD DOUGLAS.  See  NEWCASTLE,  DUKE  OF. 

PELLA'GKA.  BLACK  TONGUE  IN  DOGS.  In  the 
June  8  number  of  the  Public  "Health  Reports  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  there  is  an  ex- 
haustive article  on  the  disease  known  as  "black 
tongue"  in  dogs  and  its  possible  identity  with 
human  pellagra.  A  research  was  undertaken  to 
discover  experimentally  in  animals  an  analogue 
of  human  pellagra  and  this  had  been  in.  progress 
for  over  two  years.  The  dog  was  chosen  because 
the  spontaneous  disease,  black  tongue,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  human  pellagra.  Attempts  were 
made  to  produce  it  by  feeding  sound  animals  on 
tlie  diets  known  to  favor  the  development  of  the 
disease  in  mankind,  and  animals  with  black 
tongue  with  the  food  substances  which  antagon- 
ize the  disease  in  the  human  subject.  The  re- 
search which  was  being  conducted  by  Drs.  Gk>ld- 
ijerg-er,  Wheeler,  Lillie,  and  Rogers,  of  the  Pub- 
lie  Health  Services  was  still  in  progress  at  the 
end  of  1928,  no  final  decisive  report  being  possible 
at  that  time.  On  a  diet  of  maize  meal,  which 
favors  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  man,  six 
out  of  seven  dogs  developed  black  tongue  in 
from  12  to  142  d&ys,  showing  the  great  signif- 
icance of  the  individual  equation.  The  assumption 
is  not  that  maize  is  a  pathogenic  food  substance 
per  se  but  simply  does  not  contain  the  vitamin- 
like  body  which  is  able  to  prevent  the  disease. 
Black  tongue  may  be  prevented  to  a  greater  or 


less  extent  by  the  use  of  such  foods  as  wheat 
germ,  beef  muscle,  pork  liver,  etc. 

PENANG,  pe-nang'.  One  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. See  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  POPULATION.  According 
fo  the  Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the 
State  on  Jan.  I,  1920,  was  8,720,017.  The  esti- 
mated population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  9,854,000. 
The  capital  is  Harrisburg. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 
Hay 

Corn 
Potatoes 
Wheat 
Oats 
Apples 

Tear 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 

Acreage 
2,939,000 
3,090,000 
1,283,000 
1,270,000 
246,000 
220,000 
1,108,000 
1,098,000 
1,067,000 
1,100,000 

Prod.  ~bu. 
4,667,000  a 
5,085,000  a 
50,037,000 
50,165,000 
31,980,000 
26,400,000 
17,171,000 
20,301,000 
34,678,000 
39,600,000 
8  460  000 

Value 
$58,286,000 
68,592,000 
46,534,000 
45,650,000 
20,787,000 
31,680,000 
22,148,000 
25,787,000 
18,379,000 
21,384,000 
9  729  000 

1927 

6,300,000 

8  820  000 

Tobacco 
Buckwheat 
Rye 

1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 

37,000 
34,000 
195,000 
210,000 
103,000 
86,000 

49,580,000  b 
46,240,000  » 
3,802,000 
4,935,000 
1,596,000 
1,462,000 

6,941,000 
6,011,000 
3,384,000 
4,195,000 
1,708,000 
1,535,000 

a  tons,   6  pounds. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  State  produced  near- 
ly $500,000,000  more  of  minerals  in  1926  than 
any  other  in  the  Union,  and  furnished  19.18  per 
cent  of  the  entire  mineral  production  of  the 
country,  reckoned  by  value.  It  was  as  usual  the 
sole  producer  of  anthracite  and  the  leader  in 
output  of  bituminous  coal,  coke,  cement,  pig 
iron,  ferro-alloys,  and  stone.  The  coal  industry, 
the  most  important  of  the  mineral  group  in  this 
State,  was  depressed  in  1927,  on  account  of  labor 
troubles  affecting  the  bituminous  output,  and 
of  slack  demand,  affecting  anthracite.  In  1927, 
71,513,986  tons  of  anthracite  were  mined;  in 
1926,  75,390,582.  The  value  of  anthracite  mined 
was  $420,942,000  for  1927;  $474,164,000  for  1926. 
The  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  produced  in  1927 
was  133,141,639  net  tons;  in  1926,  153,041,638. 
The  value  of  the  bituminous  product  was  $273,- 
144,000  for  1927;  $325,618,000  for  1926.  The 
153,829  workers  in  the  bituminous  mines  aver- 
aged 203  days  of  employment  in  1927.  Coke  pro- 
duction was  increasingly  in  by-product  ovens.  The 
by-product  coke  output  of  1927  was  11,329,000 
short  tons;  that  of  1926,  11,200,624  tons,  valued 
at  $48,722,935.  The  beehive  coke  output  for  1927, 
fell  to  5,477,000  short  tons  (including  the  rela- 
tively small  Ohio  production)  from  10,722,352 
for  1926,  valued  at  $47,595,184. 

The  iron  ore  shipped  from  Pennsylvania  mines 
in  1927  was  but  1,124,883  long  tons,  and  in 
1926,  1,088,634;  in  value,  $2,559,916  for  1927 
and  $2,483,056  for  1926.  It  supplied  but  a  small 
part  of  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  State.  These 
produced  11,145,334  long  tons  of  pig  iron  in  1927, 
as  compared  with  13,142,528  in  1926.  The  value 
of  pig  iron  produced  in  1927  was  $212,179,275 
and  in  1926,  $263,238,184.  The  cement  industry 
showed  an  increase  in  production,  to  43,732,278 
barrels  for  1927,  from  42,865,694  for  1926; 
cement  shipments  were  $66,711,069  in  value  for 
1927  and  $70,437,218  for  1926.  Clay  products 
were  valued  at  $55,041,270  for  1926,  the  latest 
year  recorded,  and  at  $54,369,402  for  1925.  The 
natuial-gas  output  Increased  to  107,OS9»ODO  M 
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nubic  feet  for  1926,  from  101,632,000  M  for 
1925;  it  was  $50,040,000  in  value  in  1926;  $47,- 
089,000  in  1925.  The  petroleum  wells  of  the  State 
yielded  9,596,000  barrels  in  1927  as  against  8,- 
961,000  in  1926,  but  the  value  of  the  1927  product 
was  less,  being  $29,500,000  (estimated)  as 
against  $31,930,000  for  1926.  Of  ferro-alloys  the 
production  again  rose  sharply  in  1926  to 
376,301  long  tons,  from  300,27?" for  1925;  $35,- 
975,381  in  value  for  1926  and  $29,143,978  for 
1925.  The  total  value  of  the  State's  mineral 
products  was  $1,055,766,077  for  1926;  $867,196,- 
142  for  1925. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
May  31,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $82,222,- 
896  (of  which  $23,658,223  was  aid  to  local 
education)  ;  for  conducting  public-service  enter- 
prises, $78,079;  for  interest  on  debt,  $4,103,911; 
for  permanent  improvements,  $30,709,012;  total, 
$117,113,898  (of  which  $37,967,816  was  for  high- 
ways. $11,850,441  being  for  maintenance  and  $26,- 
117,375  for  construction).  Revenues  were  $130,- 
938,414.  Of  this,  special  taxes  formed  40.9  per 
cent;  departmental  earnings  and  charges  for  of- 
ficers* services,  7.2  per  cent;  sales  of  licenses 
and  taxation  of  gasoline,  39.8  per  cent.  ISTo  gen- 
eral property  tax  was  levied  by  the  State.  Net 
State  funded  debt  on  May  31,  1927,  was  $92,400,- 
007 ;  all  but  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total 
was  in  highway  bonds. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  11,261.05.  There  were  built  in  1928,  12.15 
miles  of  first,  2.18  of  second,  and  0.8  mile  of  third, 
track. 

EDUCATION.  According  to  Stale  Superintend- 
ent Keith,  in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  an  extended  study  of  the  rela- 
tions of  secondary  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  undertaken  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  in  conjunction  with  State 
educational  authorities.  The  school  census  for 
flic  academic  year  1926-27  showed  a  total  of 
1,948,124  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
sixteen.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
1,848,881  pupils,  of  whom  1,594,808  were  in 
elementary  schools  and  254,073  in  high  schools. 
The  expenditures  for  public-school  education  in 
the  year  1926-27  were  $193,990,728,  The  median 
salary  of  the  teachers  was  $1412, 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  State  de- 
partment of  welfare,  as  functioning  in  1928, 
under  statute  of  1921,  had  at  its  head  a  Secre- 
tary of  welfare,  (Mrs.)  E.  Grace  McCauley,  and 
was  divided  into  four  bureaus.  The  bureau  of 
children  covered  the  field  of  child  welfare;  in 
1926  there  were  reported  to  be  about  24,000  in- 
stitutionalized children  in  the  State,  mostly 
eared  for  by  238  institutions,  although  in  many 
cases  domiciled  in  private  families.  The  bureau 
of  children  administered  a  mothers'*  assistance 
fund,  in  cooperation  with  county  authorities. 
The  bureau  of  assistance  had  charge  of  dispens- 
ing other  State  charity  funds  among  institutions 
not  State-owned,  and  of  supervising  almshouses 
and, the  like.  The  bureau  of  mental  health  super- 
vised insane  hospitals,  State  and  other,  and 
other  institutions  for  the  mentally  abnormal;  it 
administered  the  State's  mental  health  law.  The 
Bureau  of  Restoration  had  charge  of  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions,  including  supervision 
of  county  prisons  amd  the  development  oft  State 


prison  industries.  The  State  maintained  at  the 
beginning  of  1928  nine  mental  hospitals  with  a 
combined  capacity  of  about  11,000  patients; 
four  State  schools  for  mental  defectives  (com- 
bined capacity  about  3800)  ;  three  sanatoria 
for  the  tubercular  (capacity,  2000) ;  ten  general 
hospitals,  for  the  most  part  small  in  the  coal 
regions,  for  the  sick  and  injured;  two  schools 
for  the  deaf  (total  capacity  about  150)  ;  Penn- 
sylvania Soldiers'  and  Sailors*  Home,  Erie,  capa- 
city 600;  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Industrial  School, 
Scotland,  Pa.,  269 :  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Delinquent  Children,  Morganza,  capacity  514; 
State  Industrial  Home  for 'Women  (delinquents), 
Huncy,  capacity  124;  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Reformatory  (males  from  15  to  25),  Huntingdon, 
capacity  804 ;  three  State  penitentiaries,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh,  and  Rockview,  combined 
capacity  3350.  There  was  under  construction  the 
new  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  at  Skippack,  near 
Philadelphia;  likewise,  at  Sel'insgrove,  the  State 
Colony  for  Epileptics. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  A  decision  of 
the  State  supreme  court  closely  affecting  the 
finances  of  the  State  was  rendered  July  2.  Ac- 
cording to  this  decision  the  existing  constitu- 
tional amendments  enabling  the  Commonwealth 
to  borrow  $100,000,000  for  highway  construc- 
tion applied  only  to  the  borrowing  of  an  initial 
total,  and  did  not  convey  power  to  issue  new 
bonds  as  some  of  the  original  lot  were  redeemed. 
This  ruling  destroyed  the  contention  of  the  State 
administration  that  the  $100,000,000  represent- 
ed a  perpetual  borrowing  capacity.  In  conse- 
quence, the  road  construction  plans  of  the  State 
were  seriously  disturbed.  The  sum  of  $200,000 
was  supplied  by  private  donation  to  augment  a 
State  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  Cook 
Forest,  an  8000-acre  tract  of  uncut  timber  chiefly 
in  Clarion  County,  said  to  contain  the  greatest 
stand  of  virgin  white  pine  remaining  in  the 
East.  The  State,  prior  to  this  purchase,  held  a 
total  of  1,130,000  acres  of  public  forest  land, 
which  had  been  acquired  in  the  course  of  30 
years. 

The  investigation  of  the  Pennsylvania  sena- 
torial primary  election  of  1026  by  the  Senate's 
special  primary  investigating  committee,  known 
as  the  Reed  committee,  continued  in  1928.  A 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges and  Elections,  under  Senator  Waterman,  re- 
counted the  ballots  of  Philadelphia,  Delaware, 
Allegheny,  Schuylkill,  Luzerne,  and  Lackawanna 
counties,  to  determine  the  contest  of  Vare's  elec- 
tion, which  had  been  brought  by  the  defeated 
Democratic  candidate,  William  B.  Wilson.  The 
Waterman  subcommittee,  in  addition  to  counting 
the  election  ballots,  inquired  as  to  the  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  these  ballots,  to  deter- 
mine the  possibility  of  fraud  in  these  operations. 
Tt  was  testified  that  150,0-00  ballots  above  the 
number  required  in  Philadelphia  had  been  print- 
ed, but  had  later  been  destroyed.  Several  poll- 
tax  collector*  in  that  city  testified  July  9  that 
poll-tax  receipts  had  Iseen  issued  to  and  dis- 
tributed by  "some  «oe  trnkaown,"  the  apparent 
implication  being  tfeat  adherents  of  Vare  had 
furnished  these  receipts  to  persons  whom  they 
wished  to  vote  for  him. 

The  Reed  efflsiiaittee,  investigating  the  pri- 
mary as  distinct  from  the  election,  found  Sheriff 
Thomas  W.  OtMtaaragham,  of  Philadelphia,  in  con- 
tempt of  tfce  Senate  for  refusing  to  testify  the 
source  of  a  &nm  of  $50,000  contributed  by  him  in 
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1926  to  the  Vare  campaign.  Cunningham  sought 
relief  in  the  Federal  District  Court,  which  de- 
cided that  he  must  stand  trial  at  Washington. 
Vare  himself  suffered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in 
August,  and  his  illness,  combined  with  the  then 
current  national  political  campaign,  led  to  re- 
duced activity  in  the  Pennsylvania  investiga- 
tions thereafter. 

A  substantial  number  of  the  judges  and  dis- 
trict attorneys  of  the  State  met  the  members  of 
the  State  Penal  Commission  April  6,  and  recom- 
mended more  strict  penal  laws  in  various  re- 
spects. A  resolution  recommended  the  repeal  of 
the  Ludlow  Act  providing  indeterminate  sen- 
tences, and  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  gradu- 
ated penalties,  made  more  severe  for  repeating 
offenders.  The  Conowingo  hydro-electric  generat- 
ing station  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company, 
on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River  was  completed 
as  to  two  of  its  four  54,000-horse-power  generat- 
ing units  and  began  operation  March  1. 

A  &uit  brought  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Pitts- 
burgh by  members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  seeking 
damages  and  an  injunction  to  prevent  five  ousted 
members  from  conducting  initiations,  and  a  cotrn- 
ter  suit  of  these  members  for  a  receivership  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Klan  organization  were  dis- 
missed, the  Court  finding  that  the  evidence  had 
established  gross  violations  of  the  law  and  that 
the  Klan  should  have  no  standing  as  a  plaintiff. 
A  feud  in  the  labor  organizations  of  the  Pitts- 
ton  anthracite  mining  district  broke  out  early 
in  the  year.  It  was  waged  over  a  difference  con- 
nected 'with  the  contract  mining  system,  and 
led  to  the  assassination  of  several  of  the  organi- 
zation leaders.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
the  largest  plant  of  its  type  in  the  world,  started 
in  July  to  remove  its  business  from  the  Phila- 
delphia manufacturing  district  to  a  650-acre  site 
outside  the  city,  at  Eddystone,  near  the  Dela- 
ware River.  The  area  of  Japanese  beetle  infesta- 
tion in  the  State  increased  greatly  along  the  East 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  some  4000 
square  miles  between  Carlisle  and  Scranton  be- 
ing added  to  the  quarantined  district. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Broad  Street  subway  was 
completed,  but  its  operation  was  delayed  by  dif- 
ferences between  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Trans- 
sit  Company  and  the  city  government  over  terms 
of  lease  and  operation.  *Mayor  Mackey  proposed 
that  the  city  acquire  through  condemnation  the 
underlying  franchise-holding  companies  of  the 
transit  company,  as  a  move  to  municipal  con- 
trol of  the  transit  situation.  Early  in  July, 
the  State  public  service  commission  delegated 
Judge  Charles  C,  MeChord  to  frame  and  recom- 
mend a  lease  to  govern  the  operation  of  the 
Broad  Street  subway  by  the  transit  company. 
The  city  council  authorized  in  May  the  construc- 
tion of  the  projected  $40,000,000  Locust  Street 
tube.  The  north  wing  of  the  $15,000,000  Phila- 
delphia Museum  of  Art  was  completed  and  was 
formally  opened  March  26.  The  Franklin  Insti- 
tute and  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial  com- 
bined in  planning  a  memorial  building  to  Frank- 
lin, to  be  erected  on  the  Parkway  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000,000,  exclusive  of  $3,000,000  of  endowment 
for  institutional  activities. 

At  Pittsburgh,  the  Liberty  Bridge  across  the 
Monongahela  River  was  completed  and  opened 
March  27,  At  the  first  of  the  year,  the  city  of 
Reading  passed  under  the  control  of  a  Socialist 
administration  under  Mayor  J.  Henry  Stump. 

ELECTION.  In  the  election  of  November  6,  Penn- 


sylvania gave  Hoover  and  Curtis,  Republican  Xa- 
tional  candidates,  the  largest  popular  majority 
that  they  obtained  in  any  State;  the  vote  was: 
Hoover  *{  Republican )  2,035,382:  Smith  (Demo- 
cratic) 1,067,586.  The  vote  for  either  ticket  was 
larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  Democratic 
presidential  vote  of  the  State  for  the  first  time 
exceeded  a  million.  United  States  Senator  David 
A.  Heed,  Republican,  was  reflected,  gaining  a 
great  majority  over  William  N.  McNair,  his 
Democratic  opponent.  The  iisual  overwhelmingly 
Republican  delegation  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  elected,  one  of  three  formerly 
Democratic  seats  being  lost. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  John  S.  Fisher;  Lieuten- 
ant-Oovernor,  Arthur  H.  James;  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Charles  Johnson;  Treasurer, 
Samuel  S.  Lewis;  Auditor-General,  Edward  Mar- 
tin; Attorney-General,  Thomas  J.  Baldrige;  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction,  John  A.  H. 
Keith. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Robert  von  Moschzisker;  Judges;  Robert  S. 
Frazer,  Emory  A.  Walling,  Alexander  Simpson, 
Jr.,  John  W.  Kephart.  Sylvester  B.  Sadler,  Wil- 
liam I.  Schaffer. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  non- 

sectarian  institution  of  higher  education,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  primarily  for  men,  but  with 
certain  courses  open  to  women;  founded  in  1740, 
It  is  composed  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences; the  Towne  Scientific  School  (engineering 
and  chemistry)  ;  the  Moore  School  of  Electrical 
Engineering;  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce;  the  school  of  fine  arts  (ar- 
chitecture, fine  arts,  music)  j  the  school  of  educa- 
tion; the  graduate  school;  and  the  professional 
schools  of  medicine,  graduate  medicine,  law,  den- 
tistry, veterinary  medicine,  and  hygiene  and 
public  health.  The  1928  autumn  enrollment  was 
14,647,  including  all  schools  and  departments. 
Of  those  enrolled,  8823  were  candidates  for  de- 
grees; 2916  were  candidates  for  certificates;  and 
2908  were  partial  students  and  auditors.  The  en- 
rollment in  the  1928  summer  session  was  2271. 
The  faculty  numbered  1350.  The  library  contained 
675,000  bound  volumes  and  75,000  pamphlets. 
The  productive  funds  amounted  to  $13,916,495, 
and  the  income  for  the  year  to  $608,784.  New  ad- 
ditions to  the  university's  buildings  during  the 
year  included:  the  new  anatomy  wing  of  the 
medical  laboratories  and  the  Francis  S.  Mcllhen- 
ny  Dormitory. 

Among  the  various  gifts  and  subscriptions  re- 
ceived were  the  following:  $150,000  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Miss  Nina  Lea,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Henry  Charles  Lea  Professor- 
ship of  History;  a  bequest  under  the  will  of 
Craig  D.  Ritchie  of  $106,000,  of  which  $21,000 
was  to  be  used  for  endowment  of  the  library, 
and  the  balance  to  provide  income  for  general 
purposes;  $100,000  from  Col.  Louis  J.  Kolb,  to 
establish  the  Kolb  Foundation  for  the  treatment 
of  cancer;  a  gift  of  $125,000  for  medical  re- 
search in  the  school  of  medicine,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  foundation  for  the  advancement 
of  medical  science  and  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion in  the  liberal  arts,  in  the  amount  of  $1,000,- 
000  from  Edward  B.  Robinette.  A  bequest  of 
$500,000,  to  create  the  Charles  Lennig  Fund  in 
Aid  of  Instruction  in  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Mechanics,  became  available  during  the  year 
and  was  to  be  tised  to  acquire  scientific  works, 
structures,  instruments,  etc.,  for  the  Towne 
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Scientific  School  of  the  University;  and  another 
bequest  of  $200,000  from  the  estate  of  Charles 
Lennig  became  available  to  establish  the  Charles 
Lennig  Beneficiary  Fund,  the  income  of  which 
was  to  be  used  to  provide  free  scholarships. 

The  freshmen  who  entered  in  the  autumn  of 
1928  were  the  first  whose  selection  was  governed 
hy  a  new  ruling  that  only  those  applicants  who 
ranked  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  graduating 
class  of  a  recognized  secondary  school  would  be 
exempt  from  college  entrance  examinations.  The 
Provost  of  the  University  was  Josiah  H.  Penni- 
man,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  OF  FINE 
ARTS.  See  ART  EXHIBITIONS;  ART  MUSEUMS. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE.  A 
non-sectarian,  State  institution  for  the  higher 
education  of  men  and  women,  at  State  College, 
Pa.,  founded  in  1855.  On  Sept.  15,  1928,  the  en- 
rollment totaled  4069,  distributed  as  follows: 
Agriculture,  559;  chemistry,  363;  education, 
003;  engineering,  1170;  liberal  arts,  851;  mines 
and  metallurgy,  182;  graduate  school,  143;  spe- 
cials, etc.,  54.  There  were  2786  students  regis- 
tered in  the  1928  summer  session.  The  faculty 
numbered  525,  including  the  home  economics  ex- 
tension staff.  The  productive  funds  of  the  col- 
lege amounted  to  $517,000,  and  the  income  for  the 
year  $3,499,435.  The  library  contained  108,569 
volumes.  A  large  storage  building  was  com- 
pleted in  October,  1927,  and  work  was  started 
on  a  $2,000,000  building  programme.  The  com- 
pleted projects  at  the  end  of  1928  included  an 
infirmary,  costing  $114,000;  gymnasium,  $505,- 
000;  sheep  barn,  $41,000;  veterinary  hospital, 
$10,000;  poultry  brooder  house,  $27,000;  dairy 
barn  addition,  $11,000;  and  winter  sports  park, 
$24,500.  Buildings  under  construction  included: 
an  engineering  unit  to  cost  $350,000;  chemistry 
unit,  $253,000;  biological  unit,  $180,000;  a  stu- 
dents' union  and  other  agricultural  buildings 
were  included  in  the  plans  for  the  biennium 
1927-29.  An  $8,000,000  bond  issue  for  the  erec- 
tion and  equipment  of  buildings  at  the  college 
was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania  in 
November,  1928.  President,  Ralph  D.  Hetzel, 
LL.B.,  LL.D. 

PENOLOGY.  See  CRIME. 

PENSIONS.  See  OLD-ACE  PENSIONS;  and 
UNITED  STATES.  Pensions. 

PEBAK,  pa/rak'.  The  most  northern  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States.  See  FEDERATED  MALAY 
STATES. 

PERKIN  MEDAL.  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUS- 
TRIAL, under  Medals. 

PEBMANENT  COTTBT  OE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL JUSTICE.  See  ARBITRATION,  INTER- 
NATIONAL; LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS;  WORLD  COURT. 

PEBMINVAB.  See  PHYSICS. 

PEROXIDES.  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL. 

PERSIA.  A  monarchy  of  southwestern  Asia, 
extending  north  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Gulf  of  Oman  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Capital,  Te- 
heran. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  628,000  to  635,135  square 
miles;  the  population  at  from  8,000,000  to  10,- 
000,000,  about  3,000,000  of  whom  are  nomads, 
among  whom  Turks,  Kurds*  Leks,  and  Arabs 
predominate.  The  number  of  Europeans  has  been 
placed  at  1200.  The  population  of  Teheran  has 
been  given  at  350,000,  but  this  figure  is  merely 
conjectural.  Other  important  cities  with  their 
estimated  populations  are;  Tabriz^  180,000; 


Isfahan,  300,000;  ifeshed,  85,000;  and  Resht,  80,- 
000.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  Moslems  of 
the  Shiite  sect. 

EDUCATION.  Educational  statistics  for  1927 
showed  that  there  were  in  Persia  298  govern- 
ment schools,  272  national  schools,  112  private 
schools,  45  foreign  schools,  270  religious  schools 
(mosques),  and  2257  "Maktab"  schools,  or  a 
total  of  3263  establishments.  In  the  first  four 
groups  (non-religious  schools)  a  total  of  65,991 
boys  and  18,050  girls  attended.  In  religions 
schools  and  Maktabs  there  were  134,987  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  The  Government  pays  the  entire 
cost  of  the  government  schools  and  grants  are 
paid  to  the  public,  private,  and  foreign  schools. 

PKODUCTION,  ETC.  Agricultural  production  dur- 
ing 1927  was  generally  lower  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year  beeau.se  of  w'ater  shortage  and  damage 
from  locusts.  Cereal  production  was  estimated 
at  10  per  cent  below  normal,  but  with  rice  5  per 
cent  below  normal.  The  cotton  crop  of  1927  was 
placed  at  43,200,000  pounds,  or  10  per  cent  less 
than  in  1926.  Tobacco  production  was  estimated 
at  26,500,000  pounds  as  compared  with  25,500,000 
in  the  previous  year.  Tea  production  was  expect- 
ed to  reach  99,000  pounds  as  against  80,000 
pounds  in  1926.  Wool  production  was  placed  at 
14,000,000  pounds  as  against  9,810,000  in  1920. 
Opium  production  was  estimated  at  normal,  or 
approximately  1,950,000  pounds.  Fair  harvests 
were  indicated  for  nuts  and  fruits. 

Operations  of  the  rug  industry  during  1927 
compared  favorably  with  the  previous  year.  Ex- 
ports for  1926-27'  were  valued  at  $11,960,000 
and  estimates  for  the  1927-28  year  forecasted 
an  equally  successful  year.  General  conditions 
in  the  rug  industry  during  recent  years  have 
not  been  entirely  satisfactory  and  have  threaten- 
ed the  exports  of  this  important  manufacture. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  increasing  competi- 
tion being  encountered  in  the  foreign  markets, 
caused  the  Government  to  take  steps  to  correct 
the  situation  by  appointing  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate this  industry  during  1927.  The  com- 
mission made  the  following  recommendations: 
That  a  standard  form  of  contract  be  adopted  in 
each  weaving  district;  that  local  commissions  \w 
established  to  settle  disputes  arising  out  of 
breach  of  contract;  that  the  factory  system  be 
gradually  extended  in  place  of  the  contract  sys- 
tem ;  that  breeds  of  sheep  be  improved  and  slaugh- 
ter be  rigidly  controlled;  that  schools  of  design 
and  dyeing  be  fostered  and  use  of  imported  dyes 
be  strictly  regulated.  These  regulations  were 
adopted  and  steps  taken  toward  their  enforce- 
ment. 

Petroleum  is  by  far  the  principal  mineral. 
Other  mineral  deposits  include  iron  ore,  coal, 
copper,  lead,  manganese,  marble,  cobalt,  and 
nickel,  but  of  most  of  these  there  is  little  or  no 
production.  Production  by  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Co.  for  the  year  1927  was  put  at  30,800,000  bar- 
rels, not  much  more  than  in  the  two  previous 
years.  Payments  to  the  Persian  Treasury  in  the 
form  of  royalties  for  the  year  ended  Mar.  31, 
1927,  were  £1,390,000  as  compared  with  £728,780 
for  the  fiscal  year  1925-26. 

COMMERCE.  During  the  fiscal  year  1926-27  the 
value  of  both  imports  and  exports  (excluding 
mineral  oils)  declined  as  compared  with  that 
for  the  previous  year.  The  adverse  balance  was 
somewhat  smaller.  The  principal  items  of  export 
and  import  for  1926-27  are  listed  in  the  table 
on  the  next  page. 
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PERSIA'S    FOREIGN    TRADE    FOB    THE    PISGAL 
YJ3AB  £Nl>EI>  MARCH  20,  1927 


Commodity 


192S-27 
Metric 
tons  (un- 
less other- 
wise desig- 
nated) 


Thousand 
krans  ° 


IMPORTS 

Cotton  textiles   14,570  22J'2g5 

jamjar        69,829  123,997 

Tea      . ". 6.813  63,747 

Vehicles  of  ail  kinds  f  number     f  7,414 1 

and  accessories      i  metric      -(                    h  35J99 

(.tons          t  1,066  J 

Mmerjil  oils  and  greases   ...  39,813  31>'|2T 

Cotton  yarns    2,662  24,579 

Machinery,   tools,   and    iinple- 

merits • Ml*  24,072 

Wool    textiles     485  21,145 

Haberdashery,  toys,  and  house- 
hold utensils 1,992  17,892 

Textiles,  cotton  mixed  with  ar- 
tificial silk    473  12,702 

Nails,  screws,  rivets,  and  tubes  8,467  10,919 

Kice    11,141  9,393 

Clothing    312  8,678 

Chemical   products    7,247  8,571 

Iron  manufactures  other  than 

machinery     4,443  8,438 

Gold  and  silver  coins 7,564 

Silver  bars $ 

Textiles,     wool     and     cotton 

mixture     . , 250  7, 145 

Iron  and  steel,  in  ingots,  bars, 
and  plates:   and  structural 

iroa     7,457  6,880 

Flour    * 7,459  0,368 

Glassware 1,750  4,788 

Drugs,   various    977  4,631 

Jute  and  hemp  textiles 1,195  4,218 

CJement 10,471  3,282 

Wheat,  barley,  and  other  food 

cereals 2,698  1,814 

Raw  lambskins   74  1,722 

All   others    61,214  110,576 

Total     268,972  787,397 

Equivalent  in  dollars 76,850,000 

EXPORTS 

Mineral  oils - 4,482,660  654,383 

Carpets  and  rugs,  wool 5,021  122,564 

Opium    7 723  96,116 

Cotton,    raw 18,324  56,492 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried 51,992  £2,019 

Wool,  raw 6,068  23,360 

Bice'       34,642  20,526 

Gum  tragacanth    2,815  14»24£ 

Prepared Chides   833  10,618 

Gold  and  silver  coins - 8*641 

Sheep  casings   193  5,590 

Raw  fox,  marten,  and  other 

gkims 79  5,399 

80k  cocoons    . . . , - 381  4^52 

Raw  lambskins,  pieces 720,563  4,468 

<mer  raw  skins 1,312  3,769 

Ootton  textiles 188  3,549 

Silk  textiles 26    _  3,107 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured    , .  1,150  2,822 

TYa 197  2,734 

AH  others'" :: 26,556  28,955 

^tal  4,633,160         1,104,115 

Equivalent  in  dollars  . . 107.762.000 

*The  kran  averaged  $0,0976  in.  1926-27. 

FINANCE.  Revenues  for  1  $26-27  according  to 
preliminary  returns,  totaled  $28,780,000,  as  eom- 
j»red  with  $26,200,000  for  the  previous  year.  Road 
tolls,  sugar  and  tea  monopoly,  and  public  do- 
mains showed  the  largest  increases;  declines  were 
m-orded  from  direct  taxation,  customs,  tele- 
graphs, and  transport  service.  A  surplus  over  ex- 
penditures was  indicated  for  both  years.  The  last 
budget  to  receive  parliamentary  approval  was  for 
the  fiscal  year  1926-26.  A  budget  for  1926-27 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  but  was  not 
passed.  For  the  year  1027-28  expenditures  were 
authorized  monthly  at  the  rate  of  one-twelfth  of 
the  sums  utilized*  in  the  1926-27  budget.  The 
total  was  expected  to  approximate  $25,000,000. 
On  June  20,  1927,  the  funded  public  debt  totaled 


jEi,G«JT,6iil  and  the  floating  debt  $788,459;  this 
compares  with  £l,G87,03t>  and  $2,038,426',  re- 
spectively, on  Dec.  30,  1926.  Interest  paid  during 
this  period  on  the  funded  debt  totaled  £46,900, 
and  on  the  floating  debt,  $122,000.  Treasury  re- 
sources amounted  to  $19,558,000  on  June  22, 
1027,  as  compared  with  $17,167,000  on  Dec.  30, 
1926. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  As  noted  in  the  YEAS  BOOK 
for  1927,  a  survey  was  made  for  a  Trans-Persian 
Railway  during  *1927.  During  1928  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  German  firm  had  signed  a  con- 
tract involving  470  miles  of  the  projected  1070- 
mile  line.  Work  was  to  be  started  immediately, 
and  the  section  was  to  be  completed  in  three 
yearti.  A  number  of  difficulties  were  foreseen  on 
this  part  of  the  line,  especially  with  regard  to 
transporting  material,  wliich  had  to  be  sent  via 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus  Republic,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  was  reported  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  was  to  be  $80,000,000.  The  rail- 
roads opened  for  traffic  in  1928  totaled  about 
190  miles.  During  1927  approximately  400  miles 
of  dirt-and-gravel  roads  and  30  miles  of  macadam 
road  were  built,  making  a  total  for  the  country 
of  5440  miles  of  dirt  road  and  1150  miles  of 
macadam  road. 

In  1926-27  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf  were 
entered  by  11,276  vessels  of  9,374,000  net  regis- 
tered tons,  with  a  cargo  of  131,780  tons;  clear- 
ances totaled  11,224  vessels  of  9,354,000  tons, 
with  a  cargo  of  4,599,788  tons.  Entrances  at  the 
ports  on  the  Caspian  Sea  totaled  217C  vessels, 
of  390,000  tons,  with  a  cargo  of  110,560  tons; 
clearances,  2158  vessels  of  380,000  tons,  with  a 
cargo  of  74,846  tons.  The  river  port  of  Karun  was 
entered  by  1140  vessels  of  62,000  tons,  with  a 
cargo  of  25,503  tons;  clearances  totaled  1140  ves- 
sels of  62,000  tons,  with  a  cargo  of  7303  tons. 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
Shah,  an  absolute  ruler  down  to  1906,  when  he 
consented  to  a  constitutional  form  of  government 
with  a  parliament  or  Hejliss.  The  actual  running 
of  the  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  cabinet. 
Reigning  Shah  in  1928,  Riza  Khan  Pahlevi,  pub- 
licly proclaimed  Dec.  16,  1925;  crowned,  Apr. 
25/1926. 

HISTORY.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year 
there  were  rumors  in  the  press  of  uprisings 
among  the  peasants  of  the  outlying  provinces  of 
the  country,  but  these  reports  appeared  to  have 
been  overestimated  as  to  importance.  The  trouble 
which  arose  over  the  question  of  excessive  taxation 
was  easily  quelled  by  government  troops.  Anglo- 
Persian  relations  were  greatly  improved  during 
the  year  through  the  medium  of  several  agree- 
ments signed  between  the  two  countries  concern- 
ing' trade,  commerce,  and  the,  rights  of  citizens  of 
Great  Britain  in  Persia.  As  noted  in  the  preced- 
'  ing  YEAR  BOOK,  the  American  financial  adviser  to 
Persia,  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Millspaugh,  had  serious 
differences  with  the  Persian  Government,  which 
sought  to  limit  his  powers.  He  refused  to  renew 
his  contract,  and  after  a  brief  interim  when  his 
duties  were  carried  on  by  the  administrator- 
general  of  finances,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Lin- 
denblatt,  a  German  banker.  The  release  of  Dr. 
Millspangh  was  merely  another  evidence  of  the 
intention  of  the  Shah  to  cast  aside  all  foreign 
control  and  capitulations  and  place  Persia  on  an 
equal  footing  in  the  family  of  nations  with,  all 
Western  countries. 

The  situation  in  Persia  was  parallel  in  many 
ways  to  that  of  modern  China,  which  during  the 
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rear  was  also  partly  successful  in  throwing  off 
foreign  control.  The*  Shall  of  Persia  had  a  little 
better  success  than  his  neighbor  in  Afghanistan 
in  introducing  Western  ideas  in  his  country.  He 
completely  emancipated  women  from  the  century- 
old  customs  which  had  surrounded  them,  much 
to  their  apparent  delight  and  without  a  revolt 
ensuing  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 

PERSIAN  ARCHJBOLOGY.  See  AECHJBOL- 

OGY. 

PERSIAN  LITERATURE.  See  PHILOLOGY, 
MODERN. 

PERU,  pe-roo'.  A  republic  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  South  America ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ecuador  and  Colombia;  on  the  east  by  Brazil 
and  Bolivia;  and  on  the  south  by  Bolivia  and 
C'.hile.  Capital,  Lima. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  On  the  basis  of  an  esti- 
mate by  the  Lima  Geographical  Society  in  1915, 
the  total  area,  including  Tacna,  is  532,047  square 
miles.  The  last  official  census  was  in  1876, 
when  the  population  was  fixed  at  2,660,881 ;  an 
estimate  in  1896  placed  it  at  4,634,601;  another 
in  1921  placed  it  at  about  5,500,000,  although 
grave  doubts  were  expressed  in  some  quarters  as 
to  whether  the  population  was  increasing  at  all. 
The  above  figures  do  not  include  an  indetermi- 
nate number  of  uncivilized  Indians.  The  capital, 
Lima,  according  to  the  official  census  of  Dec.  17, 
1921,  had  176,467  inhabitants.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  principal  cities  in  1925  was  as 
follows:  Lima,  220,000,  with  suburbs,  260,000; 
Callao,  66,000;  Arequipa,  58,000;  Cuzco,  37,000; 
lea,  Trujillo,  and  Chiclayo,  25,000  each. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
compulsory.  In  1928  there  were  3461  public 
primary  schols  with  6012  teachers  and  272,490 
pupils,  and  30  public  secondary  schools-  with 
583  teachers  and  8646  pupils.  There  were  also 
six  normal  schools  with  60  teachers  and  628 
pupils,  and  12  trade  schools  with  43  teachers  and 
551  students.  Higher  education  is  provided  at 
the  central  university  in  Lima,  known  as  the 
University  of  San  Marcos,  as  well  as  in  a  few 
other  universities  and  colleges  and  in  several 
technical  schools, 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  Contrary  to  the  general  im- 
pression, it  is  agriculture  and  not  mining  which 
is  the  principal  source  of  income  in  Peru.  Ifully 
80  per  cent  of  Peru's  estimated  population  of  5,- 
000,000  is  dependent  either  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  agriculture.  The  most  productive  part  of 
the  country  is  the  coastal  zone,  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
foothills  of  the  Andes,  and  except  where  traversed 
by  short  rivers  descending  from  the  mountains 
it  is  typical  desert  country.  The  valleys  form- 
ed by  these  rivers  are  the  source  of  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  and  sugar  (the 
principal  money  crops)  grown  in  the  country, 
and  their  production  is  carried  on  by  irrigation. 
Tn  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  July  28, 
1928,  the  President  stated  that  of  the  362,000 
tons  of  sugar  produced  in  the  past  year  300,432 
tons  were  exported  at  a  value  of  £P4,597,38L  A 
cotton  crop  estimated  at  60,000  tons  furnished 
exports  of  57,117  tons,  worth  £P6,702,637,  The 
rice  crop  amounted  to  28,145  tons  which,  though 
an  increase  over  the  previous  crop,  did  not  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  34,310  tons.  Irrigation 
work  undertaken  by  the  Government  in  the  past 
eight  years  has  placed  20,000  hectares  under  ir- 
rigation. Following  the  example  of  the  govern- 
ment, private  individuals  have  Irrigated  2 


hectares.  With  the  projects  already  undertaken, 
there  were  to  be  50,000  hectares  under  irriga- 
tion in  1029,  and  from  1931  on  12,000  hectares 
annually  were  to  be  irrigated. 

The  President  also  gave  in  his  message  an  ac- 
count of  the  following  industries: 

Each  day  the  development  of  the  mining  and  oil  in- 
dustries in  Peru  is  more  apparent.  The  number  of 
claims  on  record  in  1927  was  493,967,  of  which  469,- 
293  were  petroleum  concessions.  These  figures  show  an 
increase  of  180,371  claims  over  the  previous  year.  The 
mineral  production  in  1927  was  valued  at  25,214,284 
Peruvian  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  2,402,514  Peru- 
vian pounds,  11  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  workers  employed  in  1927  in  the 
mining  industry  was  30,000;  they  received  about  3,- 
000,000  Peruvian  pounds  in  wages.  In  the  first  half 
of  this  year  the  lead  smelter  in  Casapalca  began  oper- 
ations, exporting  during  April  474,925  kilograms  with 
a  silver  content  of  5845  kilograms,  and  in  May  1,  688,- 
499  kilograms  of  lead  with  17,564  kilograms  of  silver 
and  3665  kilograms  of  gold.  Cement  production  in- 
creased in  amount  68  per  cent,  and  in  value*  77  per 
cent. 

Petroleum  production  amounted  in  1927  to  1,340,600 
tons,  worth  15,416,900  Peruvian  pounds,  of  which  87 
per  cent  was  exported  and  the  remaining  13  per  cent 
used  for  domestic  consumption.  The  production  of  nat- 
ural gasoline  increased  6,000,000  gallons  over  that  of 
1927,  being  17,500,000  gallons.  Plants  for  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  gasoline  have  been  enlarged  in  La  Brea, 
Parinas,  and  Lobitos,  a  new  plant  with  capacity  for 
producing  10,000  gallons  every  24  hours  having  been 
established  in  the  latter  place. 

COM  MERCK.  Peru's  foreign  trade  has  fluctuated 
directly  with  the  agricultural  situation.  During 
these  years  when  both  cotton  and  sugar  were 
commanding  increasing  prices,  imports  climbed 
correspondingly  and  when  exports  of  these  prod- 
ucts decreased  total  imports  likewise  fell  off,  al- 
though the  reaction  was  usually  retarded.  The 
principal  imports  into  Peru  are  foodstuffs,  ma- 
chinery and  vehicles,  textiles,  and  manufactures 
of  metals,  these  classifications  ordinarily  ac- 
counting for  more  than  half  of  the  total  imports. 
The  United  States  supplied  about  45  per  cent  of 
the  foodstuffs  in  1927,  the  principal  items  being 
lard,  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  canned  goods; 
Hong  Kong  furnished  15  per  cent,  consisting 
principally  of  rice,  while  Australia  took  third 
place,  its  contribution  being  composed  largely  of 
wheat.  The  United  States  is  the  outstanding 
source  for  Peruvian  impoi*ts  of  machinery  and 
vehicles,  contributing  ordinarily  about  65  per 
cent  of  such  imports.  The  nearest  competitor  ia 
Great  Britain,  with  Germany  a  close  third.  In 
textiles,  however,  Great  Britain  continued  to 
hold  the  lead,  followed  by  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

In  1927  Peruvian  imports  totaled  £P19,377,814 
as  compared  with  £P19,560,934  in  1926;  exports 
in  1027  totaled  £P31J97»725  as  compared  with 
£P23,97f>J84  in  1926.  The  increase  of  exports 
(£P7,22 1,941 )  was  due  to  the  larger  foreign  sales 
of  cotton  (partly  due  to  the  Mississippi  floods), 
minerals,  wool,  and  by-products  of  cotton  and 
other  materials. 

FINANCE!.  The  Peruvian  budget  for  1928  as 
passed  on  Dec.  31,  1927  balanced  at  £P11,113,- 
S5G.  The  Peruvian  budget  for  1929  was  £P12,- 
220,000,  apportioned  as  follows:  For  the  legis- 
lative branch,  £P340*000;  executive  office,  £Plt- 
870,000;  foreign  affairs,  £P347»OQO;  justice, 
£P1,797,000;  finance,  P£4,390S000;  war,  £P1»- 
831,000;  atariae*  £PS75»GOO;  and  fomento,  (im- 
provement- of  industry  and  internal  affairs), 
£Pl»170yCW.  The  internal  debt  increased  £P171,- 
000  aai  ti*e  Imtixig  debt  £P647»000  in  the  period 
January  II  to  June  30,  1928,  The  total  amount 
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of  the  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1926  was  £P17,- 
247,509.  A  national  loan  of  $25,000,000  in  t) 
per  cent  gold  bonds,  dated  Oct.  1,  1928,  was 
iioated  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  toward 
the  close  of  the  year. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1026  the  total  length  of 
railway  line  was  2118  miles,  of  which  1522  miles 
belonged  to  the  state  and  596  to  private  com- 
panies. In  his  message  to  Congress  on  July 
228,  1928,  the  President  had  the  following  to 
say  about  railroad  and  highway  construction : 

Kailroad  construction  during  the  past  year  through- 
out the  Republic  cost  907,017  Peruvian  pounds  as 
aguintit  63^,070  Peruvian  pounds  the  previous  year. 
The  Ascope  Railroad  to  the  coal  mines  of  Huayday  is 
to  be  completed  this  year  to  the  terminal,  Cimbron,  in 
the  Province  of  Cajabamba.  The  Eecuay  line  will  be 
extended  to  the  Caras  line  within  the  year.  The  Chu- 
quicara-Cajabambique  line  providing-  an  outlet  for  the 
Province  of  Pallasea,  the  branch  from  Barranca  to 
the  Liraa-Huacho  line,  and  the  line  from  Tambo  del 
Sol  to  Pachitea  are  being  built  as  rapidly  as  _  possible, 
material  worth  50,000  Peruvian  pounds  having  been 
provided  for  the  latter.  Surveys  for  the  Huancavelica- 
Castrovirreina  line  are  under  way,  as  this  railroad  is 
greatly  needed  for  the  development  of  that  region. 
Other  lines  are  under  construction  or  being  planned. 

The  highways  completed  the  past  year  cover  2071 
kilometers,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  971,433  Peruvian 
pounds,  without  counting  the  cost  of  highway  bridges. 
Besides  the  completed  roads,  there  are  9053  kilometers 
under  construction  and  10,880  kilometers  of  highway 
to  be  constructed.  The  result  of  this  highway  construc- 
tion is  apparent  in  the  increase  of  automobile  imports, 
there  now  being  6000  automobiles  and  4605  trucks 
and  busses  in  Peru.  The  highway  svstem  has  two  main 
arteries  north  and  south,  branch  highways  from  sea- 
ports to  the  interior,  and  roads  bringing  outlying  dis- 
tricts into  touch  with  railway  stations.  The  longitud- 
inal coastal  highway  has  a  total  length  of  3094  kilo- 
meters, of  which  2816  kilometers  are  open  to  traffic. 
The  Peruvian  section  of  the  Pan-American  Highway 
has  a  total  length  of  2885  kilometers,  of  which  2505 
kilometers  are  now  in  use. 

The  President  during  the  year  authorized  the 
extension  of  port  works  in  Callao,  costing  about 
$6,000,000,  to  consist  of  a  new  dock  with  four 
piers  for  ships  of  37  feet  draft.  From  these  piers 
freight  may  be  transported  directly  by  electric 
cars"  to  the  warehouses.  The  existing  dock  was 
to  be  used  for  coastwise  trade.  In  order  to 
protect  both  the  old  dock  and  the  new  piers, 
a  large  breakwater  was  to  be  constructed.  A 
large  petroleum  station  also  was  to  be  erected 
here  with  space  for  tanks  containing-  20  ,to  30 
tons  of  oil  to  refuel  ships  docked  at  the  new 
piers.  Land  was  to  be  expropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  factories,  work  shops,  customs 
agencies,  etc.  These  improvements,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  years,  would  make  Callao  one  of 
the  best  equipped  ports  in  South  America. 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
president  elected  for  five  years  and  eligible  for 
reelection  indefinitely  under  a  constitutional 
change  adopted  in  1927;  and  legislative  power 
in  the  Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  witli  35 
members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  with 
1 10  members.  The  President  acts  through  a  cabi- 
net of  seven  members,  appointed  and  removed  at 
his  pleasure.  President  in  1928,  Augusto  B. 
Leguia. 

HISTOKY.  Peru  passed  through  a  calm  and  quiet 
year  under  the  benevolent  dictatorship  of  Presi- 
dent Leguia.  As  noted  in  the  preceding  YEAR 
BOOK,  the  constitution  of  the  country  was  chang- 
ed to  make  his  tenure  of  office  as  long  as  he  re- 
tained the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  certainly 
seemed  to  retain  that  confidence  throughout  the 
year  and,  if  anything,  to  strengthen  his  hold  on 
his  people.  The  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Peru,  Miles  Poindexter,  was  succeeded  during  the 


year  by  Ambassador  Moore.  For  the  restoration 
of  more  or  less  friendly  relations  between  Chile 
and  Peru  during  the  year,  consult  the  article  on 
ARBITRATION,  INTERNATIONAL. 

PETBOLETJM.  The  world's  production  of 
crude  petroleum  during  1928  was  estimated  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  at  1,322,896,000  bar- 
rels, an  increase  over  1027  of  61,823,000  barrels, 
or  5  per  cent.  Production  outside  of  the  United 
States  increased  by  approximately  61,000,001) 
barrels,  or  17  per  cent,  while  domestic  produc- 
tion was  estimated  to  have  been  only  slightly 
greater  than  that  reported  for  1927.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  ratio  of  the  United  States  produc- 
tion to  the  world  total  dropped  from  71.f>  per  cent 
in  1927  to  68.2  per  cent  in  1928.  In  this  prelim- 
inaty  summary  prepared  in  the  Petroleum  Econo- 
mics Division  by  E.  B.  Swanson,  the  following 
comments  are  made:  Venezuela,  with  a  1928  pro- 
duction of  106,000,000  barrels,  as  compared  with 
63,134,000  barrels  in  1927,  showed  the  largest  in- 
crease and  moved  from  fourth  place  to  second 
among  the  oil-producing  countries,  its  output 
being  8  per  cent  of  the  world  total  as  compared 
with  5  per  cent  in  1927.  The  output  of  Lagunil- 
las  field  increased  from  28,826,000  barrels  in  1927 
to  approximately  63,000,000  barrels  in  1928. 
The  La  Rosa  and  Mene  Grande  fields  also  showed 
substantial  increases.  The  gain  in  Russian  out- 
put resulted  from  gusher  production  in  the  Sura- 
khany  and  Bihi-Eibat  fields  at  Baku  and  in  the 
Xovo-Grozny  field,  as  well  as  from  increased  pro- 
duction by  pumping.  Discovery  of  a  new  pool 
was  reported  at  Kara-Chukhur,  in  the  Baku  area. 
Mexico,  which  has  ranked  second  or  third  among 
oil-producing  countries  since  1911,  dropped  to 
fourth  place  when  its  1928  production  decreased 
approximately  14,000,000  barrels  from  its  1927 
total.  Production  in  Persia,  Rumania,  and  the 
Ketherland  East  Indies  continued  to  increase  and 
these  countries  retained  their  respective  posi- 
tions in  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  places  among 
the  oil-producing  countries.  Trinidad,  with  a 
production  of  7,750,000  barrels,  drew  close  to 
British  India  and  threatened  its  position  as  the 
leading  producer  among  the  British  Colonies. 
The  Palo  Seco  area,  which  was  producing  about 
38,000  barrels  monthly  in  1927,  was  reported 
in  1928  to  be  producing  that  amount  weekly.  Iraq 
is  listed  separately  as  a  producing  country  'for  the 
first  time.  The  estimate  of  1928  output  'included 
the  production  of  the  3sTaft  Khanah  field  near 
Khanaquin  as  well  as  that  produced  in  Mosul  and 
used  in  field  operations. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  output  of 
the  various  oil-producing  countries  as  reported 
officially  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  for  1927 
and  the  estimated  production  of  these  countries 
during  1928.  These  estimates  were  based  upon 
information  obtained  from  consular  oliicers  lo- 
cated in  various  foreign  countries,  information  re- 
ceived from  producing  companies,  and  such  of- 
ficial figures  as  were  available. 

UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  PETROLEUM.  According 
to  preliminary  figures  compiled  from  reports  re- 
ceived at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  from  companies  that  operate 
gathering  lines,  900,364,000  barrels  of  crude 
petroleum  were  transported  from  producing 
properties  in  the  United  States  during  1928.  The 
final  figure  of  total  production,  which  would  in- 
clude crude  oil  consumed  for  fuel  on  the  leases 
and  the  net  change  in  producers*  stocks,  might 
amount  to  902,000,000  barrels.  If  this  figure  was 
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WORLD'S     PRODUCTION     OF    PETROLEUM    IN 

1928,    BY    COUNTRIES,    COMPARED 

WITH    1927 


JFfarrelfi  of  42 

Barrel*  of  42 

Countries 

U.  S.  gallons 

U.  8.  ffallonft 

1928 

1927 

United    States    

902,000,000 

901,129,000 

Venezuela     

106,000,000 

63,134,000 

Russia     

87,800,000 

77,018,000 

Mexico     

50,150,000 

64,121,000 

Persia      

42,080,000 

39,688,000 

Rumania     

30,600,000 

26,368,000 

Netherland  East  Indies    . 

28,500,000 

25,967,000 

Colombia     

19,900,000 

15,002,000 

Peru      

11,970,000 

10,135,000 

Argentina      

9,100,000 

8,630,000 

India,    British    

8,300,000 

7,878,000 

Trinidad     

7,750,000 

5,712,000 

Poland    

5,530,000 

5.342,000 

British    Boreno  —  Sarawak 

5,290,000 

1,943,000 

Egypt    

1,840,000 

1,267,000 

Japan   and  Taiwan    

1,800,000 

1,700,000 

Ecuador    

1.090,000 

537,000 

Germany     

683,000 

663,000 

Iraq    

65QVOQO 

200,000 

Canada      

618,000 

477,000 

France    

520,000 

504,000 

Sakhalin,    Russian     

509.000 

440,000 

Czechoslovakia      

150,000 

149,000 

Italy    

43.000 

44,000 

Other    Countries    

23,000 

25,000 

Total     

1,322,896,000 

1,261,073.000 

the  increase  in  Western  Texas,  which  produced 
approximately  125,000,000  barrels  in  1928  as  com- 
pared with  5*0,000,000  barrels  in  11)27.  The  larg- 
est factor  in  the  decrease  in  Oklahoma  was  the 
decline  of  the  Seminole  district,  which,  exclusive 
of  St.  Louis- Pearson  and  Maud,  produced  about 
110,000,000  barrels  in  1928  as  compared  with 
135,000,000  barrels  in  1927.  Production  in  Cali- 
fornia showed  a  slight  increase  due  to  the  come- 
back at  Long  Beach  and  to  a  last-minute  spurt  at 
Santa  Fe  Springs.  Though  Kansas,  the  fourth 
State  in  order  of  production,  declined  in  output 
in  1928,  the  potentialities  of  the  State  were 
greatly  increased  by  important  discoveries  late 
in  the'  year.  The  Champagnolle  field  of  Arkansas 
did  not  come  up  to  expectations  and  the  output 
of  the  State  again  declined. 

UNITED     STATES     PRODUCTION     OF     CRUDE 

PETROLEUM    BY    FIELDS,    STATES,    AND 

CLASSIFICATION    BY    GRAVITY 

STATISTICS    FROM    PETROLEUM   ECONOMICS 
DIVISION,    I'.    S.    BUREAU    OF    MINES 

Petroleum  transported  from,  producing  properties 
[Thousands  of  barrels  of  42  T.  8.  gallons] 


Field 


attained,  it  would  represent  a  new  record  for  total 
production,  as  it  was  slightly  above  the  001,129.- 

000  barrels  produced  in  1027.  This  was  somewhat 

..         .'.  ,   .,  -i  •  -, 

surprising  in  view  of  the  apparent  success  which 

attended  the  many  efforts  to  control  output.  These 
efforts  were  confined,  in  the  main,  to  West  Texas 
and  the  Seminole  district.  In  the  former,  though 
most  of  the  wells  were  shut  down  or  pinched  in 
immediately  upon  completion,  the  total  produc- 
tion  for  the  year  was  more  than  twice  what  it  was 
in  1027,  which  more  than  offset  the  comparative- 
ly  small  decline  in  the  total  output  in  the  greater 
Seminole  district.  The  greatest  efforts  at  prora- 
tion  in  Oklahoma  were  concentrated  on  the  Little 
Hirer  pool  of  the  Seminole  district  which,  by 
agreement,  was  held  back  until  August  15.  This 
and  the  natural  decline  of  the  older  pools  in 
Seminole  were  largely  responsible  for  the  steady 
decrease  in  the  output  of  Oklahoma  during  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year.  However,  though 
Seminole  continued  to  decline  for  the  next  few 
months,  the  output  of  the  State  showed  an  in- 
crease  in  both  !May  and  June.  The  probable  ex- 
planation  of  this  is  that  the  larger  companies, 
faced  with  an  increased  demand  for  high-gravity 
crude  and  being  averse  to  withdrawing  relatively 
high-cost  crude  from  storage  increased  their 
pipe-line  runs  in  the  older  fields  of  the  State. 
This  same  situation  applied  to  Texas,  to  a  minor 
extent,  it  was  believed. 

Although  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  re- 
mained  at  a  comparatively  high  level  through- 
out  1028,  a  much  better  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  was  maintained  than  during  1927 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  This  was  il- 
lustra  ted  by  an  analysis  of  stocks  of  all  oils, 
which  increased  approximately  25,000,000  bar- 
rels  in  1928  as  compared  with  about  68,000,000 
barrels  in  1927.  The  domestic  demand  for  all  oils 
increased  7  per  cent  in^!928,  which  was  the  chief 
reason  for  the  smaller  increase  in  stocks. 

Texas,  with  an  output  of  256S888,000  barrels, 
was  for  the  first  time  the  leading  producing 
State.  Oklahoma  dropped  from  first  to  second  and, 
California,  from  second  to  third.  Production  in 
Panhandle,  Gulf,  and  Central  Texas  fell  off,  but 
these  decreases  were  more  than  compensated  by 


If)  2  8 
30,968 
1,677 
595 

7,422 


Michigan 

™™is  J.nd  ?•  w-  Indiana  « 

Mid-Continent      ............  •••  552,980 

Gulf    coast    ..................  45,719 

Rocky    Mountain"  ".".'.'.'.'.  ......  29,021 

California    ...................  231,982 


1.927° 
30,454 
1,835 
439 


52069 
30,429 
231,196 

-rj.  S,  total  ..............  900,364       901,129 

-  —  -  —  —  —  ~  —  —  —  -  --  - 

f  ?"\ali^8'iaffR"if. 
includes  Alaska. 


state 
Arkansas     ......  .  ..............     32,295 

California    .....................  23HS 


° 


Indiana: 
Southwestern 


JIso 

I,'o53 


oA 


Kentucky     .,....... 

Louisiana: 

gjjj*  £f  Estate"  \\\\\'.\*.'.\'.'.\\  14,821 

Michigan    /  .....  ................  *505 

Montana     .  .....................  3'9?n 

~Jew;  ^crjjco    '  '  ................  .*  2,573 

Ohio:  °r  •  .....................  7)030 

Central  and  East  .............  5,44ft 


40,005 


6,994 

852 
726 

41,060 

6,719 


17,768 
* 


Osage  County    ................  19,667 

Best  of  State   ................  229,891 

Pennsylvania     ...........  -  ......  9,876 

66     ...............    .....  256,888 

Gulf  coast   ...................  ss',914 

Res*9f  .s*ate   ................  "s'lol 

wrninff^1111*    .............  *    *  '  2i',4i5 

Salt  CrWk   ...................  14',103 

Rest  of  State   ..........  .  .....  7.812 


7,593 
5,884 


23,586 

254,  i  8& 
9,526 

217,389 
47,01$ 


21307 

14)309 
fi.308 


Total  -     ••  900,364  *  901,129 

........  "  ............  --  -  —      --- 

P*ily  Average  •  •  •  •  •  •    •    --  •  •  •       2»460 


_ 

"are«  for  1928  will  include  p«troluem  con- 
sumed  on  tke  leases  and  produced  "but  not  transported 
from  producing  properties,  which  may  amount  to 

2'0ft°j^a   %SS*  Include   7,000   barrels   produced   in 

Alaska  and  TTtah. 

-  -  -  —  —  *~  --  -  - 

^^jgt^Jd^  ^      *  .    ^^  -  -  8^6,534    7RR.704 
Heavy  crude  ".".".  '.*./.  ..........     93*,830     112*,335 
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Stocks  of  crude  petroleum  east  of  California  in- 
creased from  352,038,000  barrels  on  hand  Jan- 
nary  1  to  3(38,431,000  barrels  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  increase,  which  was  all  in  light 
oil  grades,  was  composed  of  a  small  increase  in 
foreign  refinery  stocks  and  a  sizeable  increase  in 
tank-farm  stocks  in  the  mid-continent  field.  Stocks 
of  light  crude  in  California  again  decreased,  but 
stocks  of  heavy  crude  and  fuel  oil  increased. 

Imports  of  crude  petroleum  in  1928  amounted 
to  7^,583,000  barrels,  as  against  58,382,632  bar- 
rels in  11)27,  an  increase  of  36  per  cent.  Imports 
from  Mexico,  17,384,211  barrels,  again  fell  off 
from  19-27  figures,  26,010,038  barrels,  but  those 
from  Venezuela,  21.087,310  barrels,  virtually 
doubled  those  of  1027,  11,423,575  barrels.  Im- 
ports of  crude  petroleum  from  the  Netherland 
\Vest  Indies  are  stated  at  24,980,387  barrels  in 
1028,  as  compared  with  10,136,248  barrels  in  1927. 
Shipments  of  crude  from  California  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  eastern  ports  declined  mate- 
rially, becoming  practically  negligible, 

REFINED  PRODUCTS.  In  the  United  States  runs 
to  stills  of  crude  petroleum,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  in  1028  amounted  to  912,831,000  barrels, 
nn  increase  o\7er  3927  of  10  per  cent.  Runs  of 
foreign  crude  amounted  to  77,674.000  barrels,  as 
compared  with  50,106,000  barrels  in  1927,^again 
of  over  50  per  cent.  Gasoline  production  in  1928 
totaled  377483,000  barrels,  which  represented  an 
increase  over  1027  of  14  per  cent.  This  increase 
resulted  both  from  increased  runs  to  stills  and 
from  an  increase  in  percentage  recovery  of  from 
rm.6  per  cent  in  1027  to  41.3  per  cent  in  1928. 
The  increased  yield  of  gasoline  from  crude  was 
due  partly  to  increased  cracking  activity.  The  in- 
dicated domestic  demand  for  gasoline  (not  in- 
cluding the  relatively  small  items  for  benzol, 
etc.)  in  1028  amounted  to  328,832,000  barrels, 
an  increase  over  1027  of  11  per  cent.  Exports 
were  stated  at  52,807,000  barrels  as  compared 
with  44,337,000  barrels  in  1027.  The  situation  as 
regarded  stocks  of  gasoline  at  refineries  in  1028 
represented  a  departure  from  the  experience  of 
many  former  years.  Stocks  in  the  spring  months 
did  not  accumulate  to  the  usual  extent,  so  that 
by  midsummer  some  refiners  found  difficulty  in 
fining  their  orders.  In  view  of  this*  it  was  prob- 
able that  the  low  point  in  stocks,  26,378,000  bar- 
rels on  September  30,  represented  only  working 
stocks. 

The  production  of  kerosene  showed  a  slightln- 
erea*e  over  1027,  although  the  indicated  domes- 
tic demand  showed  a  slight  decrease.  The  out- 
put of  gas  oil  and  fuel  oil  increased,  but  con- 
siderable of  the  increase  was  used  as  cracking 
stock  and  stocks  east  of  California  showed  com- 
paratively little  change.  The  production,  indi- 
cated domestic  demand,  and  exports  of  both 
lubricants  and  wax  increased.  Stocks  of  wax 
xinderwent  much  the  same  experience  as  gaso- 
line stocks »  that  is,  were  reduced  to  a  very  low 
level  in  midsummer. 

The  kerosene  produced  amounted  to  60,156,- 
000  barrels  as  against  56,113,000  in  1927,  22,066,- 
<KK)  barrels  being  exported  in  1928,  and  19,537,- 
000  in  the  previous  year.  The  output  of  gas  and 
fuel  oil  amounted  to  425,755,000  barrels  in  1028, 
and  303,066,000  in  1927,  of  which  44,462,000  bar- 
rels were  exported  in  1928,  and  47,391,000  in 
1927.  Thirty-four  million,  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  thousand  barrels  of  lubricants  were  manu- 
factured in  1928,  compared  with  31,721,000  in 
J9277  of  which  11,055,000  barrels  were  exported 


in  1028,  and  9,776,000  in  1927.  There  were  also 
630,144,000  pounds  of  wax  produced  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year,  and  584,347,000 
pounds  in  1927,  391,623,000  pounds  being  ex- 
ported in  1928,  and  340,423,000  in  the  previous 
year. 

Similar  commodities  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  1928  in  the  following  quan- 
tities: Gasoline,  4,296,000  barrels  compared  to 
5,002,000  in  1927;  kerosene,  204,000  compared  to 
55,000  in  1927:  gas  and  fuel  oil,  7,268,000  com- 
pared  to  8,124,000  in  1927;  lubricants,  13,000 
barrels  compared  to  8000  in  1927;  and  wax,  24,- 
748,000  pounds  compared  to  20,462,000  in  1927. 

XATURAL  GASOLINE.  According  to  preliminary 
figures,  the  production  of  natural  gasoline  in 
192$  amounted  to  1,776,000,000  gallons,  an  in- 
crease over  the  corresponding  figure  of  1927  of 
11  per  cent.  Stocks  of  natural  gasoline  held  at 
the  plants  decreased  from  30,800,000  gallons  on 
January  1  to  25,500,000  gallons  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Blending  at  tlie  plants  decreased,  but 
sales  to  jobbers  increased. 

EXPORTS.  The  refined  petroleum  oil  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  1928  totaled  126,186,- 
841  barrels  of  42  gallons,  valued  at  $464,899,317, 
compared  with  l"l  5,308,860  barrels  valued  at 
$429.663,342  exported  in  1927.  The  gasoline,  naph- 
tha, and  other  finished  light  products  exported 
in  1928  amounted  to  51,756,533  barrels  valued  at 
$231,969,946.  compared  with  43,334,164  barrels 
valued  at  $209,838,685  in  1927.  The  chief  destina- 
tions of  these  products  were:  the  United  King- 
dom, which  received,  in  1928,  15,640,770  barrels 
valued  at  $60,813,838;  France,  7,726,261  barrels 
valued  at  $31,776,511;  Canada,  4,409,565  barrels 
valued  at  $18,574,007;  and  Australia,  2,751,815 
barrels  valued  at  $14,202,853.  Illuminating  oil, 
such  as  kerosene,  amounting  to  21,852,626 
barrels  valued  at  $93,477,916  was  exported  from 
the  United  States  in  1928,  compared  with  19,- 
352,102  barrels  valued  at  $79,303,008  in  ^1927. 
Of  these  exports,  China,  Hong  Kong,  and  "Kwan- 
t.ung  received  4,769,165  barrels  valued  at  $28,- 
360,856;  the  United  Kingdom,  2,944,533  barrels 
valued  at  $8,230,792;  Japan,  2,371,610  barrels 
valued  at  $8.090,970;  Australia,  998,344  bar- 
rels valued  at  $5,600,594;  France,  1,669,660 
barrels  valued  at  $5,295,059;  British  Africa, 
069.191  barrels  valued  at  $4,641,955;  and 
the 'Netherlands,  1,599,226  barrels  valued  at  $4,- 
303,208,  There  were  also  41,558,367  barrels  of 
gas  and  fuel  oil  exported  from  the  United  States 
in  1928,  valued  at  $45,797,151  compared  with 
42,963,180  barrels  valued  at  $49,801,802  exported 
in  the  previous  yean  Lubricating  oil  amounting 
to  10,849,541  barrels  valued  at  $91,591,415  was 
exported  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year,  compared  with  9,605,757  barrels  valued  at 
$88,843,128  during  1927. 

FETRTJNK'EVITCH,  IVAN  ILITGH.  Russian 
statesman,  died  at  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  June 
14.  He  was  born  in  Tchernigov,  Russia,  Nov. 
22,  1842.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  district 
assembly.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Government  Assembly  and  from  1869  to  1879  was 
a  member  of  the  local  judiciary.  In  the  latter 
year,  however,  as  the  result  of  his  radical  decla- 
rations in  favor  of  reforms,  he  was  banished 
to  Tver,  where  he  continued  to  take  an  active 
part  in  political  matters.  In  1886  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Tchernigov,  and  was  again 
elected  to  the  local  assembly.  Moving  again  to 
Tver,  he  resumed  there  his  political  activity, 
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which  ted  to  a  second  exile.  Subsequently 
Petrunkevitch  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
liberation  movement  of  1904-06.  He  was  vice 
president  of  the  Zemstvo  congresses  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  in  1904,  and  in  1905  became  a 
leader  in  the  Constitutional  Democratic  party 
and  was  elected  to  the  first  Duma,  of  1906.  He 
made  the  opening  address  at  its  assemblage. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma,  he  was  one 
of  the  deputies  at  the  Viborg  convention,  at 
which  he  delivered  the  opening  address  defend- 
ing its  course.  For  this  he  was  imprisoned,  with 
the  other  160  delegates.  Opposing  the  Soviet 
regime,  Petrunkevitch  with  other  Liberal  lead- 
ers in  Russia  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country, 
and  he  spent  his  last  years  in  Switzerland. 

PHILADELPHIA.  See  PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA  SYMPHONY  ORCHES- 
TRA. See  Music. 

PHILANTHROPY.  See  WELFARE  WORK. 

PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA.  See 
Music. 

PHILIPPINES,  fil'i-pms,  -pens  -pins.  The 
largest  island  group  of  the  Malay  Archipelago; 
a  possession  of  the  United  States,  ceded  by  Spain 
in  the  treaty  of  Apr.  11,  189P.  Capital,  Manila. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Only  466  of  the  7000 
islands  which  make  up  the  group  have  an  area 
of  one  square  mile  or  more.  The  most  important 
islands  with  their  area  in  square  miles  arc  as 
follows:  Luzon,  40,814;  Mindanao,  36,906;  Sa- 
mar,  5123;  Negros,  4902;  Palawan.  4500; 
Panay,  4448;  Mindoro,  3704;  Leyte,  2799;  Cebu, 
1695;  Bohol,  1634;  and  Masbate,  1255.  Total 
area,  114,400  square  miles;  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1918,  10,314,310.  An  estimate 
of  the  population  in  1927,  based  upon  official 
computations,  placed  it  at  12,353,900.  The  popu- 
lation of  Manila  was  285*306,  according  to  the 
census  of  1918.  According  to  the  same  enumera- 
tion, the  race  distribution  was  as  follows:  Brown, 
fl, 386,826;  yellow,  -50,826;  white,  12,399;  Negro, 
7623;  half-breed,  34.063.  The  immigrants  in  1927 
numbered  34,768  and  the  emigrants  42,821. 

EDUCATION.  According  to  the  Governor's  re- 
port for  the  calendar  year  1927,  the  enrollment 
in  the  public  schools  was  1,099,127  as  compared 
with  1,061,52.5  in  1926.  The  percentage  of  popul- 
ation in  school  in  1927  was  9.36  as  compared  with 
9.17  in  1926,  and  the  percentage  of  school  popu- 
lation in  school  was  35.56  as  compared  with  34.85 
in  1926.  While  the  total  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  had  increased,  there  had  "been  for  five 
years  a  steady  decrease  in  the  enrollment  In  the 
non -Christian  schools.  This  decrease  was  due  in 
part  to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  non-Chris- 
tian parents,  especially  Moros,  to  send  their 
children  voluntarily  to  school,  and  also  to  a  sus- 
pension for  reasons  of  goTernmental  policy  of 
the  application  of  the  compulsory  school  law. 
There  were  in  1927,  5993  primary  schools  in 
operation,  1242  intermediate  schools,  and  113 
secondary  schools.  In  the  secondary  field  of  edu- 
cation the  largest  increase  in  enrollment  recorded 
was  in  the  trade  schools  (43  per  cent).  The  en- 
rollment in  agricultural  schools  increased  10  per 
cent.  There  were  25,971  teachers  employed  in 
1927,  of  whom  294  were  Americans.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  655  private  schools  of  all  grades 
with  86,695  students.  The  enrollment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines  tinder  all  faculties  was 
7553  during  the  year  1927-28. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  The  Philippine  Islands  are 
preeminently  an  agricultural  country  with  an 


area  of  about  30,000,000  hectares.  Of  this  amount, 
only  about  3,700,000  hectares  are  under  cultiva- 
tion, 18,800,000  hectares  are  covered  with  forests, 
5,600,000  are  grass  and  open  land,  300,000  are 
mangrove  swamp,  and  the  rest  consists  of  unex- 
plored area. 

The  nine  principal  crops,  which  are  palay 
(rough  rice),  sugar  cane,  coconuts,  abaca,  corn, 
tobacco,  inangueVj  cacao,  and  coffee,  were  given 
a  total  estimated  value  in  1027  of  $254,439,000, 
or  90  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  Philip- 
pine agricultural  produce  for  that  year.  Only 
five  of  these  crops — sugar,  coconut  products, 
abaca,  tobacco,  and  ma nguey— entered  into  exter- 
nal trade,  aggregating  a  total  export  value  of 
$80,745,000.  or  92  per  cent  of  all  the  exports  of 
1927.  Adding  the  value  of  processing  and  manu- 
facture, the  live  crops  were  estimated  as  worth 
approximately  $143.000,000.  In  addition  to  the 
major  crops, "the  islands  are  well  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  other  important  tropical  produce, 
such  as  rubber,  tea,  pineapples,  citrus  fruits, 
quinine,  and  camphor. 

Although  numerous  deposits  of  economic  min- 
erals, such  as  iron  ore,  coal,  and  gold,  are  found 
in  almost  all  the  islands,  the  mining  industry 
is  still  in  its  infant  stage.  Nearly  all  present-clay 
manufacturing,  except  that  of  centrifugal  sugar 
(37  mills),  coconut  oil  (6  mills),  desiccated 
coconut  (7  factories),  and  cigars  and  cigarettes 
(3  large  factories),  is  carried  on  by  very  small 
units. 

COMMERCE.  Trade  Statistics  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1928  indicated  total  value  of  foreign 
trade  amounting  to  289,711,444,  of  which  imports 
were  $134,656,898  and  exports  $155,054,546.  There 
was  an  increase  of  imports,  which  in  1927 
amounted  to  $115,851.471,  and  a  decrease  of 
$519,539  in  exports.  The  imports  reached  the 
highest  value  since  1920,  when  they  were  valued 
at  $149,000,000.  Compared  with  the  previous 
year,  the  advance  in  import  trade  amounted  to 
12  per  cent  and  represented  increases  for  prac- 
tically all  items  of  importance  and  especially  cot- 
ton goods.  With  the  exception  of  copra,  decreas- 
ed market  values  of  all  leading  export  products 
contributed  to  the  decline  in  total  export  trade, 
sugar  shipments  showing  a  decline  of  $2,750,- 
000  in  value  but  slight  increase  in  quantity, 
8ugar,  as  usual,  was  the  leading  export,  the  total 
quantity  exported  amounting  to  569,937,628  kilos, 
valued  at  $47,542,940,  of  which  534,228,520  kilosy 
valued  at  $45,691/233,  "went  to  the  United  States. 
The  copra  exports  for  the  year  amounted  to 
234,416,772  kilos,  valued  at  $22,542,341,  of  which 
the  United  States  received  182,586,022  kilos, 
-valued  at  $17,603,832.  Coconut  oil  was  exported 
to  the  amount  of  142,243,147  kilos,  valued  at  $23,- 
489,173,  of  which  the  United  States  took  140,833,- 
659  kilos,  valued  at  $23,279,520.  The  cigar 
exports  for  the  year  numbered  220,884*441 » 
valued  at  $4,765,149,  of  which  179,560,767,  valued 
at  $3,855,672,  went  to  the  United  States.  The 
total  hemp  exports  in  1928  were  1,381,582  bales, 
value  $26,593,606,  being  distributed  as  follows: 
To  the  United  States,  404,046  bales,  value  $9£27r 
045;  to  United  Kingdom,  359,890  bales,  value 
$6,239,694;  to  Japan;,  332,031  bales,  value  $5,323,- 
401 ;  and  to  other  countries.,  285,815  bales,  value 
$6*503,566*  !Ehe  wiands*  trade  balance,  although 
still  substantially  favorable,  was  reduced  from 
$40,000,000  ia  IfiET  to  $20,400,000  in  1028.  Of 
the  import  trade,  $83,858,068,  or  more  than  62 
per  cejat,  was  with  the  United  States,  compared 
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with  01.7  per  cent  in  the  previous  year,  and  $113,- 
385,875,  or  74  per  cent  of  the  islands'  exports 
went  to  the  United  States,  against  75  per  cent 
in  1927.  Japan,  with  15  per  cent  of  the  import 
trade,  and  China,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  in 
the  order  named,  were  the  next  most  important 
countries  of  origin,  and  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
and  Spain  followed  the  United  States  as  purchas- 
ers of  Philippine  products. 

FINANCE.  Preliminary  reports  of  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  for  the  calendar  year  1928  in- 
dicated  a  surplus  of  government  revenues  over 
expenditures  of  more  than  $2,500,000.  The  follow- 
ing statement  from  the  Governor's  report  shows 
in  brief  the  operation  of  the  finances  of  the 
Philippine  Government  in  1926  and  1027,  the  cur- 
rency situation,  the  indebtedness  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
economic  situation. 


cost  $125,000,  and  the  track  was  opened  to  traf- 
fic on  Apr.  1,  1928,  At  the  close  of  1927  there 
were  in  operation  16  locomotives,  231  freight 
cars,  and  34  passenger  cars;  five  cane  cars  were 
purchased  during  the  year. 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  governor-general  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  and  in  six  departmental 
secretaries,  all  of  whom  are  Filipinos,  with  the 
exception  of  the  vice  governor  (appointed  in 
the.  same  manner  as  the  governor-general ) ,  who 
acts  as  secretary  of  public  instruction.  Legisla- 
tive power  is  in  a  senate  of  24  members  and  and 
a  house  of  representatives  of  93  members,  all  of 
whom  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  nine  representatives  and  two  sena- 
tors appointed  by  the  governor-general  to  repre- 
sent certain  provinces.  A  council  of  state,  com- 


19  2  7 
Pesos 
a  77,977,658.  68 
72,289,450.00 
74,595,811.68 
76,130.00 
74,619,631.68 
76,102,487,00 

*  35,591,566.39 

12,320,454.50 

Per  cent 
1926             increase  (  +  ) 
Pesos           decrease  (  —  ) 
78,413,363.51                  —  % 
74,027,800.00                    —  2 
90,948,609.22                 —18 
21,289,671.79                  
69,658,931.43                    +7 
'69,561,754.00                    +.9 

32,209,719.39                  +10 
12,582,479.30                    —  2 

Totel   budget  revenues    (estimated    in   budget)           .  .  . 

Tot&l   budget   expenditures    (flctuftl)           .... 

Extraordinary    expenses  *         ..... 

Total  budget  expenditures   (estimated  in  budget)    ..... 

Total  budget  surplus   (including  continuing   assets,   ad- 
vances   to    money-order    fund,    and    unexpended    ap- 

Ncti  cash,  bsilsnce  un&ppropri&ted        .               .            ... 

<*  "Decrease  mainly  due  to  fall  of  Import  duties  on  rice. 

&  Includes  extraordinary  expenditures  for  rehabilitation  of  sinking  funds  and  Philippine  National  Bank 
and  creation  of  loan  fund  under  Act  3335. 

r  Includes  P23, 271,11 1.89  of  "continuing  assets,"  "advances  to  money-order  fund,"  and  "balances  of  out- 
standing appropriations,"  leaving  an  unappropriated  ca  sh  surplus  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  of  P12,320.454.50  as 
against  P12,582,479.30  on  Dec.  31,  1926. 


COMMUNICATIONS.  Most  of  the  foreign  ship- 
ping is  done  through  the  port  of  Manila,  although 
some  of  the  smaller  ports  have  direct  communica- 
tion with  foreign  countries.  During  the  calendar 
year  1927,  1005  vessels  of  4,150,152  tons  entered 
the  ports  of  the  islands  in  the  foreign  trade  and 
1093  vessels  of  4,133,611  tons  cleared.  In  the 
coastwise  trade,  21,125  vessels  of  2,802,042  tons 
entered  and  21,317  vessels  of  2,739,532  tons 
cleared. 

The  i*ailroads  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
owned  and  operated  by  private  companies,  the 
Manila  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Philippine  Railway 
Co.  The  Manila  Railroad  Co.  operates  the  rail- 
ways in  the  island  of  Luzon,  comprising  1161 
kilometers  of  3-foot  6-inch  gauge  track,  of  which 
659  kilometers  are  main  line,  402  kilometers  are 
branch  line,  and  100  kilometers  are  sidings.  Oper- 
ating revenues  during;  1927  amounted  to  $6,519,- 
270,  as  compared  with  $6,326,200  in  1926,  and 
operating  expenses  were  $3,806,966  as  compared 
with  $3,847,131.  The  motive  power  and  rolling 
stock  in  operation  at  the  close  of  1927  consisted 
of  152  locomotives,  1837  freight  cars,  and  194 
passenger  coaches.  During  the  year  six  locomo- 
tives, 160  freight  cars,  and  seven  passenger 
coaches  were  purchased. 

The  Philippine  Railway  Co.  operates  the  rail- 
ways in  the  islands  of  Panay  and  Cebu.  This 
comprises  212  kilometers  of  3-ft.  6-in.  track, 
all  of  which  is  main  line.  Operating  revenues  in 
1927  amounted  to  $681,543,  and  operating  ex- 
penses to  $4&5,375,  as  compared  with  $666,643 
and  $511,208,  respectively,  in  1926.  During  the 
year,  construction  work  was  in  progress  on  two 
kilometers  of  track  in  the  city  of  Iliolo,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  new  station  and  grounds.  This  work 


posed  of  the  governor-general  as  president,  the 
presidents  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  departmental  secretaries,  constitutes 
the  link  between  the  administrative  and  legis- 
lative departments.  Governor-general  in  1928, 
Henry  L.  Stimson. 

HISTORY.  The  Philippine  Islands  passed  a 
year  of  comparative  quiet  under  the  intelligent 
rule  of  Governor  Stimson.  He  seemed  to  have 
made  the  Filipinos  realize  that  no  matter  how 
they  felt  on  the  question  of  independence,  they 
would  of  necessity  have  to  exploit  their  economic 
resources  whether  under  the  American  flag  or 
their  own.  It  was  felt  in  many  quarters  that  the 
bitter-enders  among  the  independence  groups 
were  outmanoeuvred  by  Mr.  Stimson  in  his 
diplomatic  handling  of  domestic  problems  and 
his  apparent  sympathy  for  the  wishes  and  aims 
of  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  One  illustra- 
tion of  the  gradual  calming  of  the  radical  group 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  was  the  defeat  of  the 
party  favoring  immediate  independence  in  the 
municipal  elections  held  in  June.  The  successful 
party,  the  Nationalist,  favored  ultimate  independ- 
ence but  believed  in  cooperation  at  that  time. 

On  November  23  and  24,  the  islands  were  visit- 
ed by  a  terrific  typhoon,  which  seriously  damaged 
crops  and  congested  transportation.  Estimates 
at  the  close  of  the  year  placed  the  value  of  crops 
and  property  permanently  destroyed  at  about 
$25,000,000  and  the  agricultural  loss  for  the  next 
two  years  at  the  same  figure.  Serious  shortage 
of  food  at  the  time  of  the  typhoon  was  avoided 
by  the  distributiton  of  seeds  of  quickly  growing 
food  crops  and  immediate  livelihood  was  provided 
the  sufferers  by  employment  in  public-works 
construction. 
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PHILLIPS  TJUIVEKSITY,  A  coeducational 
institution  of  higher  learning,  at  University  Sta- 
tion, Enid,  Okla.,  founded  in  1907.  The  student 
enrollment  for  1027-28  in  all  departments  was 
870,  and  the  limited  freshman  admission  was 
270.  The  faculty  numbered  30.  The  productive 
endowment  amounted  to  $548,830.  The  library 
contained  16,537  volumes.,  exclusive  of  public 
documents.  President,  Isaac  Newton  McCash, 
A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

PHILOLOGY,  CLASSICAL.  The  best  way  to 
pi  in  a  fair  conception  of  the  more  important 
contributions  to  classical  philology  is  to  ex- 
amine lists  of  articles  and  books,  "or  abstracts 
of  them,  or  both,  given  in  certain  periodicals — 
American  Historical  Review,  The  American 
Journal  of  Philology,  The  Classical  Journal,  The 
Classical  Quarterly,  The  Classical  Review,  The 
Classical  Weekly,  Historical  Outlook,  Athenaeum 
(published  at  Pavia,  Italy),  Bulletin  Bibliogra- 
phigue  et  Pedagoaique  du  Muse*e  Beige  (a  com- 
panion to  Le  Musee  Beige,  Revue  de  Philologie 
Classujue),  Philolooische  Wochenschrift,  Gno- 
mon ,  and  Revue  de  Philologie.  The  reviews,  too, 
in  these  periodicals  are  very  helpful.  Especially 
valuable  is  Bibliotheca  Philologica  Classica, 
Keiblatt  ?um  Jalires'bericht  uber  die  Fortsehritte 
tier  Khrusischen  Altertumswissenschaft,  whose 
aim  is  to  cover  all  publications,  both  articles 
and  books  (except  such  as  are  definitely  peda- 
gogical in  character),  in  the  whole  field  of 
classical  philology.  No  attempt  is  made,  how- 
ever, to  indicate  the  relative  value  of  items 
listed.  Volumes  53  and  54,  covering  1926  and 
1027,  contained  respectively  4780  and  3821  items. 
Very  valuable  in  these  volumes  is  the  "Namen- 
verzeicanis,"  of  74  pages  and  58  pages,  which 
gives  in  alphabetical  order  the  names  of  the 
scholars  whose  articles  or  books  are  named  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  with  references  back  to 
the  numbered  items  which  describe  articles  or 
books. 

The  Year's  Work  in  Classical  Studies,  pub- 
lished in  England,  lists  material  that  appears 
between  July  1  and  June  30,  under  such  cap- 
tions as  "Greek  Literature,"  "Latin  Litera- 
ture," "Greek  History,"  "Roman  History," 
"Greek  and  Roman  Religion,"  "Ancient  Philos- 
ophy," "Greek  Archaeology  and  Excavation," 
"Italian  Archaeology  and  Excavation,"  "Papyri," 
and  ""Roman  Britain." 

The  Association  Guillaume  Bude,  in  Paris,  pub- 
lished Dix  Annees  de  Bibliographie  Classique: 
Bibliographic  Critique  et  Analytique  de  VAnti- 
i/uitr  Oreco-Latine  pour  la  Periode  IQlJf-lB^^: 
J)eu.rieme  Par  tie,  Matitres  et  Disciplines.  In  this 
part  the  matters  covered  by  classical  philology 
are  arranged  in  groups  (e.g.  literature,  phi- 
lology and  linguistics,  antiquities,  history,  law, 
philosophy)  ;  the  books  or  articles  dealing  with 
those  subjects  are  arranged  by  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  books  or  the  articles.  The  "Index 
de.s  Noms  D'Auteurs"  covers  41  pages,  four 
columns  to  the  page.  In  many  instances  there  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  contents  of  book  or  article. 
A  further  valuable  feature  is  the  inclusion  of 
references  to  reviews  of  articles  or  books. 

To  the  Loeb  Classical  Library  (see  YEAB  BOOKS, 
1911-1927)  additions  were  made,  on  the  Greek 
side,  of  versions  of  Athenseus,  The  Deijmo&o- 
phists  (the  second  of  seven  volumes),  C.  B.  Gu- 
lick;  Epictetus  (the  second  and  last  volume),  W. 
A.  Oldfather;  Isocrates  (the  first  of  three  vol- 
umes), G.  Norlin;  Josephus  (the  third  of  eight 
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volumes  covering  The  Jewish  Wars,  Books  IT- 
VII),  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray;  Plutarch,  MoraUa 
(second  of  fourteen  volumes),  F.  C.  Babbitt; 
Proeopius,  History  of  the  Wars  (fifth  of  seven 
volumes),  H.  B.  Dewing;  Oppian,  Colluthus,  and 
Tryphiodoms,  A.  YV.  Mair;  St.  Basil  (second  of 
four  volumes),  R.  J.  Deferrari;  Strabo,  Geogra- 
phy (fifth  of  eight  volumes),  H.  L.  Jones.  On  the 
Latin  side  translations  were  added  of  Cicero, 
De  Re  Piiblica  and  De  Legibus  (in  one  volume), 
C.  W,  Keyes:  Cicero,  Letters  to  Sis  Friends  (sec- 
ond of  three  volumes),  W.  G.  Williams;  Cicero, 
Verrine  Orations  (first  of  two  volumes),  L.  H.  G. 
Greenwood;  Aulus  Gellius  (third  and  last  vol- 
ume), J.  C.  Rolfe;  Lucan,  J.  D.  DuiF;  Seneca, 
Moral  Essays  (first  of  three  volumes),  «J.  W. 
Basore;  Statius,  complete  (two  volumes),  J.  H. 
Mozley.  On  the  Loeb  Classical  Library -,  see 
The  Classical  Weekly,  vol.  xxi,  pp.  1-3,  9-11, 
17-19,  25-27. 

The  first  complete  translation  of  the  Chronicle, 
or  History  of  the  Two  Cities,  of  Bishop  Otto  of 
Freising  appeared.  It  is  the  work  of  an  American 
scholar,  C.  C.  Mierow.  Thus  for  the  first  time 
this  important  work  is  accessible  to  those  who 
are  not  masters  of  Latin. 

The  great  Lexicon  Plant  inum,  by  G.  Lodge,  was 
advanced  by  the  publication  of  vol.  ii,  part  iv. 
Thirteen  hundred  pages  of  this  monumental  work 
have  appeared;  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  manuscript  of  the  remaining  480  pages  in 
ready.  This  work  is  the  most  extensive  under- 
taking that  any  American  classical  scholar  has 
thus  far,  single-handed,  essayed  and  accom- 
plished. 

In  The  American  Journal  of  Philology,  xlix, 
appeared  "A  Study  in  the  Commercial  Relations 
between  Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  Third  Century 
Before  Christ,"  G.  McL.  Harper,  Jr.;  "Greek 
Fish-Names,  Part  II,  Part  III,"  P.  A.  Wood; 
"The  First  Idyl  of  Moschue  in  Imitations  to  the 
Year  1800,"  J.  Hutton;  "The  Deification  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,"  K.  Scott;  "Lucilian  Gene- 
alogy," A.  B.  West;  "Three  Notes  on  Ju- 
venal," H.  C.  Nutting;  "Juvenaliana,"  L.  G.  Po- 
cock. 

From  Classical  Philology,  xxiii,  may  be  men- 
tioned "The  Archetype  of  the  Roman  Agrimen- 
aores"  (a  more  accurate  title  would  be  "The 
Archetype  of  the  Corpus  Agrimensorum  Roma- 
norum"),  C.  H.  Beeson;  "Administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  Rural  Attica,"  R.  J.  Bonner;  "The  Peti- 
tion of  a  State  Farmer  in  Roman  Egypt/*  C.  W. 
Keyes;  "The  Administration  of  Justice  in  the 
Second  Athenian  Confederacy,"  H.  G.  Robertson ; 
"Studies  in  Greek  Noun-formation/*  G.  R. 
Vowles;  "The  First  Satire  of  Persius/*  G.  L.  Hen- 
drickson;  "Leukas-Same7s  A.  Shewan  (the  author 
challenges  the  argument  of  F.  Brewster  that  the 
island  of  Leukas  is  the  Homeric  Same".  Mr.  Brew- 
ster is,  however,  supported  by  A.  D,  Fraser: 
see  below  in  this  paragraph ) ;  "Tibullus  in  the 
Medieval  Florilegia/*  B.  L.  Ullman;  "Homer's 
Ithaca  and  the  Adjacent  Islands";  A.  D,  Fraser 
(the  author  concludes  that  Duliehium  is  Corfu, 
Same"  is  Leukas,  Ithaca  is  Cephallenia,  Zacyn- 
thus  is  Zante,  Asteris  is  Thiaki)  ;  "Herodotus 
and  Athens/*  J.  Wells;  "The  Third  Satire  of 
Persius,"  G.  L.  Hendrickson;  "Recent  Interpre- 
tations of  t&e  Timmts  (of  Plato)/*  P.  Shorey; 
"Another  1508  Aldme  Pliny  (the  younger),"  B. 
L.  Ullman;  "The  Newly  Disco vered*Cyrenaean  In- 
scription and  the  Alleged  Imperium  Majm  Pro- 
comul&re  of  Augustus/'  D.  McFayclen. 
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Tn  The  Classical  Journal,  xxlii,  xxiv,  appeared 
"Apophoreta,"  S.  L.  Moliler;  "Phonetic  Laws/' 
E.  H.  Sturtevant;  "The  Ab  Uroe  Condita  Type  of 
"Expression  in  Greek  and  English,"  E.  Adelaide 
Hahn;  "Crime  and  Criminals  in  Aristophanes," 
L.  Van  Hook;  "Cicero:  A  Sketch,"  W.  A.  Old- 
father;  '"Homeric  Laughter/'  J.  W.  Hewitt; 
'Tiberius  and  the  Development  of  the  Early  Em- 
pire," F.  B.  Marsh;  "Vergil's  Motivation  of  the 
.lEneid,"  F.  J.  Miller;  "Some  Survivals  of  Magic 
in  Roman  Religion/*  E.  E.  Burriss;  "The  Con- 
quests of  the  Latin  Language,"  R.  G.  Kent. 

The  Classical  Weekly,  xxi,  xxii,  contained  the 
following  articles:  "Scholarship/*  C.  Knapp; 
"The  Classical  Invasion  of  English  Literature/' 
H.  A.  Watt;  "Aristotle's  Lost  Chapter  on 
Comedy,"  K.  K.  Smith  (a  searching  review  of  a 
hook  by  L.  Cooper,  entitled  An  Aristotelian 
Theory*  of  Comedy}-,  "Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallioo 
7.45-52.  The  Attack  at  Gergovia:  A  Case  of  the 
'Limited  Objective/  "  L.  Mac  Veagh;  "The  Sortes 
Vergilianae,"  Helen  L.  Loane;  "Cicero,  In  Ca- 
tilinam  1.15:  On  the  Translation  of  Deelina- 
tione,  Et,  Ut  Aiunt,  Corpore,"  E.  S.  McCartney, 
C.  Knapp,  C.  M.  Knapp;  "Roman  Commerce 
in  the  Early  Empire/'  E.  W.  Boweii;  "Linguistic 
Science  and  Classical  Philology/'  E.  H.  Sturte- 
vant and  R.  G.  Kent;  "Centura  Roinanus  —  'A 
First-Class  Fightin'  Man5,"  C.  S.  Smith;  "Greek 
and  Roman  Weather  Lore  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon/'  E.  S.  McCartney;  "Latin  in  Colonial 
Virginia/*  Martha  W.  Hiden;  "Some  Remarks 
on  Cicero  as  a  Student/1  C.  Knapp;  "Is  There 
an  Africitas?,"  Sister  Wilfrid. 

In  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philoloffical  Association,  Iviii,  which  con- 
tained the  papers  read  before  the  association 
at  its  meeting  of  December,  1927,  the  following 
articles  appeared:  "Cicero's  Treatment  of  the 
Free  Will  Problem/*  Margaret  Y.  Henry;  "The 
Insanity  of  the  Hero  —  An  Intrinsic  Detail  of  the 
Orestes  Vendetta/'  Florence  M.  B.  Anderson; 
"The  Volscians  in  Vergil's  JEiteidS'  Catharine 
Saunders;  "Aristotle  and  the  Voluntary,"  T. 
Means;  "Alexander's  Horns,"  A.  R.  Anderson; 
"A  Weaver  of  Oxyrhynchus  —  A  Sketch  of  an 
Humble  Life  in  Roman  Egypt/'  Ethel  H.  Brew- 
nter;  "Ancient  Forests  and  Navies/'  A.  C.  John- 
son; "The  Language  of  the  Greek  Inscriptions 
from  the  Jewish  Catacombs  of  Rome/*  H.  J.  Leon  ; 
"The  Nomarch  Nicanor/'  C.  J.  Kraemer,  Jr. 

From  the  Philological  Quarterly,  vii,  we  may 
mention  "'The  Originality  of  Terence/5  R.  C.  Flick- 
inger;  "Longinus  on  the  Sublime.  Some  Histor- 
ical and  Literary  Problems/*  W.  Rhys  Roberts; 
"Ovid's  Carmine  Pwrtiva,"  R.  S.  Radford. 

In  England  the  more  accessible  repositories  of 
the  results  of  classical  study  are  The  Year's  Work 
Studies  (see  the  second  paragraph  of 


thig  article  ),  The  Classical  Quarterly,  and  The 
Comical  Review.  The  articles  in  The  Classical 
Ji^iew  are  very  numerous,  and  are  in  conse- 
quence very  short.  From  The  Classical  Quarterly 
we  mention  the  following  :  "Prosody  and  Method, 
II,"  A.  E.  Housman;  "The  Vatican  Plato/* 
L.  A.  Post;  "  'Imitation'  in  Plato's  Republic,"  J. 
Tate;  "Horace  and  the  Moral  Function  of 
Poetry/*  J.  Tate;  "The  Equites  Illustres,"  H. 
Hill;  '"The  Periplus  Mavis  Erythrcei^  M,  P. 
Charlesworth;  "The  Parm&nides  of  Plato  and  the 
Origin  of  the  Neoplatonic  'One,'"  E.  R.  Dodds; 
"The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Platonic  Epistles/'  J. 
Harward  (  the  author  regards  these  letters  as  the 
work  of  Plato). 


Mention,  however  brief,  must  be  made  of  two 
other  periodicals  published  in  the  United  States. 
One  is  Language,  the  organ  of  the  Linguistic 
Society  of  America,  the  other  Speculum,  pub- 
lished by  The  Medieval  Academy  of  America. 

There  remains  space  enough  to  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  important  hooks  that  have  come  to 
the  writer's  attention.  Since  it  is,  in  general, 
clear  from  its  title  to  which  field  of  classical 
philology  each  book  belongs,  the  books  are  listed 
in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  authors'  names. 
Jn  a  few  instances  a  needed  word  of  comment  is 
added:  C.  Bailey,  The  Greek  Atomists  and  Epi- 
c.urux:  R.  H.  Barrow,  Slavery  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; H.  J.  Bayles,  Minuoius  Felix  and  his  Place 
Among  the  Karly  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church; 
E.  Bevan,  A  History  of  Egypt  Under  the  Ptole- 
maic Dynasty;  C.  W.  Blegen,  Zygouries:  A  Pre- 
historic Settlement  in  the  Valley  of  Cleonce;  0. 
S.  Brett,  Psychology,  Ancient  and  Modern;  R. 
Briffault,  The  Mothers,  A  Study  of  the  Origin  of 
Sentiments  and  Institutions  (3  volumes)  ;  C. 
D.  Buck,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Greek  Dialects  (revised  ed. )  ;  M.  D.  Bundy,  The 
Theory  of  Imagination  in  Classical  and  Medieval 
Thought  (published  in  University  of  Illwiois 
Studies  in-  Language  and  Literature,  vol.  xii)  ; 
J.  Burnet,  Platonism;  G.  M.  Calhoun  and  Cath- 
erine Delamere,  JL  Working  Bibliography  of 
Greek  Laic;  The  Cambridge  Ancient  History, 
Second  Volume  of  Plates;  P.  R.  Coleman-Norton, 
Palladii  Dialogue  de  Vita  S.  Joannis  Chrysos- 
torn,  edited;  R.  S.  Conway,  Harvard  Lectures 
on  the  Vergilian  Age;  L.  Cooper,  A  Concordance 
to  Boethius;  L.  Cooper  and  A.  Gudeman,  A  Bib- 
liography of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle;  N.  Douglas, 
Birds  and  Beasts  of  the  Greek  Anthology;  W.  C. 
Edward,  The  HuasoricB  of  Seneca  the  Elder 
(translated  and  explained)  ;  T.  Frank,  Catullus 
and  Horace; 

M.  N.  Gillies,  The  Argonautica  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  Book  iii,  edited;  J.  Harward,  The  Epi- 
nomis  of  Plato,  edited  and  translated;  T.  R. 
Holmes,  The  Architect  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(Julius  Caesar) ;  J.  Krohmayer  and  G.  Veith, 
Heerwesen  und  Kriegfuhrung  der  Griechen  und 
K  timer;  R.  W.  Livingstone,  The  Mission  of 
(Greece:  Rome  Greek  Views  of  Life  in  the  Roman 
World;  H,  Mattingly,  Roman  Coins  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire; B.  D.  Meritt.  The  Athenian  Calendar  in 
the  Fifth  Century  (this  work  is  based  on  a  study 
of  the  detailed  accounts  of  money  borrowed  by 
the  Athenian  State)  ;  G.  Murray*  The  Classical 
Tradition  in  Poetry;  W.  2SFestle,  Eduard  Kellers 
Orundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Qriechischen  Philos- 
ophic* 13th  ed.-,  H.  N.  D,  Parker,  The  Roman 
Legions;  V.  Parvan,  Dacia:  An  Outline  of  the 
Early  Civilizations  of  the  Carpatho-Danubian 
Countries  (thin  work  bears  on  early  Greek  or 
pre-Greek  civilization)  ;  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real' 
Encyclopadie  der  Classischen  Altertumswissen- 
schaft,  vol.  xiv,  part  i  (this  part  contains  the 
articles  "Lysimachus"  to  "Mantike") ;  C.  W. 
Previte-Orton,  The  Defensor  Pads  of  Marsilius 
of  Padua,,  edited; 

E.  K.  Rand,  The  Founders  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
D.  Randal I-Madver,  The  Iron  Age  in  Italy,  A 
Study  of  Those  Aspects  of  the  Early  Civilization 
which  are  Neither  Villanovan  nor  Etruscan 
(1927);  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  Greek  Rhetoric  and 
Literary  Criticism;  H.  J.  Rose,  A  Handbook  of 
Greek  Mythology  Including  its  Extension  to 
Rome;  M.  Rostovtzeff,  Mystic  Italy  (a  study  of 
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the  archaeological  evidence  regarding  the  Greek 
mystery  religions  of  the  first  three  centuries  A.  D. 
in  Home  and  Pompeii)  ;  M.  Schanz,  Qeschichte 
der  Romichen  Literatur,  4th  ed.,  by  C.  Hosius; 
Erster  Teil,  "Die  RSmische  Literatur  in  der  Zeit 
der  Kepublik" ;  R.  Scoon,  Greek  Philosophy  Before 
Plato ;  Stolz-Schmalz,  Latcinische  Grammatik, 
5th  ed.,  by  M.  Leumann  and  J.  B.  Hofmann, 
Zweite  Lieferung,  covering  "Syntax  und  Stilis- 
tik";  D.  R.  Stuart,  Epochs  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography ;  Dorothy  Tarrant,  The  Hippias  Major 
Attributed  to  Plato,  with  Introductory  Essay 
and  Commentary,  A.  E.  Taylor,  A.  Commentary 
on  Plato's  TimcBUS  (a  very  elaborate  work,  by 
an  English  scholar,  much  praised  by  English 
reviewers,  praised  and  condemned  both  by  P. 
Shorey,  in  Classical  Philology,  xxiii )  ;  Thesaurus 
LingucK  Latince,  volume  v,  Fasciculus  VIII,  con- 
taining the  articles  1.  do  to  dolor;  A.  Thumb, 
Grammatik  der  Neugrieohischen  Volkssprache, 
2d  ed.,  by  J.  E.  Kalitsunakis;  E.  H.  Warmington, 
The  Commerce  Between  the  Roman  Empire  and 
India. 

PHILOLOGY,  MODERN.  The  Glozel  contro- 
versy which  had  been  raging  in  France  for  two 
years  and  in  which  leading  anthropologists,  ar- 
chaeologists, and  philologists  had  taken  so  active 
a  part,  resolved  itself  into  an  anti-climax  of  a 
somewhat  ridiculous  character.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment, having  been  called  upon  by  participants 
on  both  sides  of  the  famous  quarrel,  appointed 
M.  Bayle  of  the  Judiciary  Police  to  make  a 
thorough  examination.  Though  making  no  pre- 
tensions to  a  knowledge  of  either  anthropology 
or  archaeology,  M.  Bayle  turned  out  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent detective.  He  selected  ten  objects  at  ran- 
dom from  the  Glozel  Museum,  near  Vichy,  and 
soon  revealed  overwhelming  evidence  of  modern 
manufacture.  Thus,  inscriptions  were  shown  to 
have  been  made  with  modern  steel  instruments; 
bone  implements  were  found  to  contain  gelatin- 
ous matter  in  the  marrow;  pieces  of  thread  em- 
bedded in  the  pottery  were  colored  with  modern 
aniline  dyes;  a  bit  of  grass  found  in  a  piece  of 
earthenware  had  its  cells  intact,  etc.  Thus  Glozel 
becomes  a  hoax  and  ranks  among  the  most 
famous  in  history. 

Nevertheless,  this  controversy  had  certain 
positive  aspects.  In  the  first  place  it  served  as 
a  warning  to  scholars  not  to  be  too  prone  to  ac- 
cept so-called  archaeological  discoveries  at  their 
face  value.  Every  possible  evidence  of  authentic- 
ity should  be  adduced  before  pronouncing  an 
opinion.  The  writer  of  these  lines  recalls  having, 
in  his  boyhood,  perpetrated  a  hoax  of  a  similar 
nature  on  a  well -known  Indian  archaeologist  and 
museum  director  in  order  to  prove  that  his 
theory  of  the  manner  in  which  arrow-points  were 
made  was  not  a  correct  one.  Secondly,  the  extraor- 
dinary international  publicity  attracted  to  the 
controversy  aroused  more  than  anyone  could  have 
foreseen  the  interest  of  the  reading  public  in  an- 
thropological and  archaeological  investigations. 
It  in  said,  e.g*,  that  one  archaeological  society 
received  more  than  $100,000  in  unsolicited  dona- 
tions as  a  consequence  of  the  interest  shown  in 
the  discoveries  made  in  Egypt  some  two  or  three 
years  ago.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  for  schol- 
ars to  bewail  the  outcome  of  the  Glozel  fiasco. 

The  apparent  gullibility  of  tfrofift  great  schol- 
ars, whose  authority  had  never  been  questioned 
heretofore,  may  be  condoned  to  a  certain  extent 
in  view  of  the  unusual  multiplicity  of  discoveries 
made  in  recent  years.  So  great  is  owe  interest  in 


the  origins  and  history  of  prehistoric  man  that 
literally  hundreds  of  surveys  and  excavations  are 
being  made  in  every  part  of  the  world.  A  few 
years  ago,  Camille  Jullian,  a  leading  archaeologist 
of  France — and  who,  incidentally,  did  not  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  the  Giozol  findb — -in- 
formed the  writer  that  almost  before  an  article 
on  the  subject  had  gone  through  the  process  of 
printing,  it  was  out  of  date.  We  should,  therefore, 
not  be  astonished  at  reversions  of  opinions  by 
scholars,  so  far-reaching  as  to  appear  at  times 
catastrophic.  In  fact,  newspapers  and  scientific 
journals  have  been  filled  during  the  past  few 
years  with  new  evaluations  of  evidence  by  Sir 
Arthur  Keith,  Henry  Fairtleld  Osborn,  Franz 
Boas,  Ales  Hrdlicka*  Prof.  D.  M.  S.  Watson, 
and  many  others. 

In  a  cable  to  the  Xew  York  Times,  dated 
August  17,  Roy  Chapman  Andrews  announced 
that  though  the  hoped-for  discoveries  of  the  pre- 
dawn man  were  not  made,  entirely  new  light 
was  thrown  by  his  findings  on  the  old  and  the 
new  Stone  Age.  "Though  many  implements  that 
we  gathered,"  he  writes,  "date  back  150,000 
years,  the  most  interesting  finds  show  that  20,000 
years  ago  Mongolia  was  much  more  densely 
populated  than  now  by  dune  dwellers,  who,  when 
saturation  was  reached,  probably  spread  into 
China  and  into  Siberia,  and  thence  to  Alaska  and 
also  to  Europe."  And  on  July  5,  Harold  McCrack- 
en,  leader  of  the  so-called  Morrissey  party,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  discovered  on  an  Aleutian 
island,  off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  four  mummies  of 
Stone  Age  men.  Other  discoveries  of  scarcely  less 
importance  were  announced  as  having  been  made 
in  New  Mexico  and  Australia. 

While  our  unfortunate  experience  with  Glozel 
may  incline  us  to  be  skeptical  regarding  the 
validity  of  these  discoveries,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  some  of  them  will  tend  to  render  -unstable 
many  of  the  "pet"  theories  of  anthropologists, 
archaeologists,  and  philologists. 

Until  recent  years  each  one  of  these  three 
groups  of  scientists  seemed  to  resent  any  co- 
operation from  the  others  in  solving  its  special 
problems.  The  anthropologist  felt  that  the  origin 
of  prehistoric  man  was  his  own  special  field  of 
study,  not  to  be  encroached  upon  by  anyone  else; 
to  the  archaeologist  the  study  of  the  culture  of 
prehistoric  man  was  confined  solely  to  his  do- 
main of  research;  whereas  the  philologist  at- 
tempted to  preempt  as  Ms  own  all  that  per- 
tained to  language,  its  origin  and  history.  When 
evidence  was  contradictory  or  lacking,  free  play 
was  given  to  the  imagination.  Consequently, 
many  beautiful  theories  evolved  in  the  past  are 
doomed,  if  not  to  utter  destruction,  at  least  to 
considerable  modification. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  a  few  of  the 
more  important  summaries  of  investigations 
may  be  mentioned:  Franz  Boas,  Anthropology 
and  Modem  Life  {K.  Y.)  *,  a  popular  presenta- 
tion; Sir  Arthur  Keith,  Concerning  Man*&  Origin 
(i$»)  ;•  Keith.  Henderson,  Prehistoric  Man  (*&.)  ; 
R.  a  Lull,  Ancient  Mem  (*&.);  EL  F.  Cleland, 
Our  Prehistory  Ancestors  (*&.);  Mary  E.  Boyle, 
In,  Search  of  Owr  Ancestors  (Boston),  being  an 
attempt  to  retrace  man's  origin  and  develop- 
ment from  laiter  age?  bfiwk  to  their  beginnings; 
IX  B&ndaljt-9£*cXverv  ^^  tr(*n  ^ffe  in  ^tal^ 
(K.  Y.),  a  istady  of  those  aspects  of  that  early 
civilization  .which  are  neither  Villanovan  nor 

1  *»  TOTstea  a*  $&t&  is  given  it  menus  that  tke  work  was 
published  in  1928. 
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Etruscan;  the  same  author's  The  Etruscans  (i&.)» 
an  attempt  to  show  that  this  ancient  people  01 
Italy  came  from  Asia  Minor  about  800  B.C., 
bringing  with  them  a  well-developed  culture; 
Vasile  Parvan,  Dacia-  (if).),  an  outline  of  the 
early  civilization  of  the  C'arpatho-Danuhiaii  coun- 
tries; C.  Dawson,  The  Ar/c  of  the  Gods  (Boston), 
a  popular  presentation  of  tjie  origins  of  culture 
in  prehistoric  Europe  and  the  East;  and  F.  S. 
Cliapin,  Cultural  Change  C$.  Y.),  an  account 
of  man's  cultural  development  from  ancient  times 
to  the  present. 

0.  Elliott  Smith,  B.  Malinowsky,  H.  J.  Spin- 
den,  and  A.  Goldenweiser,  Culture:  The  Diffu- 
sion, Controversy  (ib.},  represents  an  attempt 
to  present  the  opposing  theories  of  anthropol- 
ogists and  archaeologists,  raging  furiously  among 
them,  as  to  whether  culture  began  indigenously 
among  different  races  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  or  whether  it  drew  its  sources  from  one 
single  race  in  one  land  and  thence  spread  to 
other  continents  and  peoples.  The  work  reveals 
two  marked  traits,  not  to  be  expected  from 
scholars  of  such  high  standing.  In  the  first 
place,  what  high-sounding  theories  can  be  built 
upon  the  flimsiest  evidence,  and,  secondly,  what 
extraordinary  bitterness  characterizes  the  argu- 
ments of  each  of  the  various  adversaries.  The 
first  impression  the  reader  gets  is  that  Moliere's 
portrayal,  in  The  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  of  the 
philosopher,  the  teacher  of  singing,  and  the  danc- 
ing master,  may  also  be  applied  to  modern  an- 
thropologists. See  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Sir  Richard  Paget,  the  phonetician,  evolved,  in 
an  address  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  Glasgow  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  a  new  theory  for  the  origin  of  language. 
This  time  he  resorts  to  mouth  gestures— which 
he  labels  pantomimic  action — as  the  primitive 
means  of  conveyance  of  symbolized  ideas.  This 
theory  goes  back  to  Charles  Darwin,  who  observed 
that  persons  cutting  with  a  pair  of  scissors  often 
moved  their  jaws  sympathetically.  "Primitive 
man  would  sing,  grunt,  or  roar  to  express  emo- 
tions just  as  the  animals  did,"  according  to  Sir 
Richard.  "He  would  pantomime  with  his  face  and 
limbs  to  express  his  ideas  to  his  fellows,  and,  as 
lie  pantomimed  with  his  hands,  his  tongue  would 
follow  suit.  But,  as  he  came  to  occupy  his  hands 
more  and  more  in  his  crafts,  he  would  have  to 
rely  more  on  gestures  of  the  face,  tongue,  and  lips. 
Then  it  would  come  about  that  pantomime  action 
would  be  recognized  by  sound  as  well  as  sight. 
Thus  speech  was  born."  A  very  attractive  ex- 
planation at  first  sight,  but  which  seems  to  re- 
call in  many  ways  Max  Miiller's  pet  hobby,  once 
jocularly  known  as  the  Je-Hai-Ho  theory  of  the 
origin  of  language. 

ARCHJEOLOGY.  This  field  is  represented  in  K.  S. 
Sandford,  First  Report  of  the  Prehistoric  Survey 
Expedition  (Chicago),  containing  an  account  of 
some  Egyptian  discoveries;  Bertha  Porter  and 
Rosalind *L.  B.  Moss,  Typographical  Bibliography 
of  Ancient  Egyptian  Hieroglyphic  T  easts,  Reliefs, 
and  Paintings  (N.  Y.),  of  which  the  first  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  Theban  3STecropolis ;  W.  Wor- 
ringer,  Egyptian  Art  (ib.)  <  translated  from  the 
German  with  an  introduction  by  B.  Rackham; 
James  Baikie,  The  Glamour  of  Near  Mast  JEto- 
caration  (Phila.),  a  recital  of  the  feverish  search 
for  the  buried  art,  wisdom,  and  history  of  the 
ancient  East,  from  the  Kile  to  Babylon;  M.  G. 
Kyle,  Explorations  at  Sodom  (N.  Y.)  J  Ivar  H. 
N.*  Evans,  Papers  on  the  Ethnology  and  Archceol- 
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ogy  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  (ib.)  ;  and  G.  S.  Dun- 
can, Introduction  to  Biblical  Archceology  (to.), 
a  textbook. 

SOUTH  AFKICA.  Contributions  to  the  language, 
customs  and  folklore  of,  the  tribes  of  this  region 
include  M.  C.  Burkitt,  South  Africa's  Past  in 
&tone  and  Paint  (N.  Y.),  being  studies  in  ar- 
chaeology; C.  G.  Botna,  Place  Names  in  the  Cape 
Province  (Cape  Town)  ;  C.  Bullock,  The  Masho- 
na  (ib.) ,  a  study  of  the  natives  of  Southern 
Rhodesia;  \V.  C.* Willoughby,  The  Soul  of  tJie 
Bantu  (k.  Y.),  containing  research  into  the 
customs  of  these  tribes;  C.  G.  Botha,  Social  Life 
in  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  7 '8th  Century  (Cape 
Town),  a  brief  survey:  and  Blaise  Cendrarrf, 
The  African  Saga  (X."  Y.),  a  translation  of  a 
French  collection  of  stories,  dealing  with  the 
folklore  of  twenty  or  more  African  tribes,  speak- 
ing widely  different  tongues. 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  The  prolonged  revolution  in 
China,  accompanied  by  an  unusual  awakening  of 
ideas,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  culture  in 
Japan,  were  claiming  more  and  more  the  at- 
tention of  the  Occident.  Investigations  into  the 
past  history  of  these  countries  have,  therefore, 
a  strong  appeal  for  the  reading  public.  Among 
the  noteworthy  contributions  of  the  year  are 
J.  C.  Ferguson  'and  M.  Anesaki,  Chinese-Japanese 
Mythology  (Boston),  a  new  volume  in  the  series 
entitled  The  Mythology  of  All  Races;  Hue  and 
Gabet,  Travels  ^  in  Tartar  ij,  Thibet,  and  China 
(2  vols.,  N.  Y.),  translated  by  W.  Hazlitt  and 
edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Paul  Pelliot  of 
the  College  de  France;  Chi  Li,  The  Formation  of 
the  Chinese  People  (Cambridge,  Mass.),  an  an- 
thropological study;  H.  F.  Rudd,  Chinese  Social 
Origins  (Chicago),  an  inquiry  into  the  period 
before  Confucius;  E.  T.  Williams,  A  Short  His- 
tory of  China  (N".  Y.),  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day;  Ezra  Pound,  Ta  Hio:  The 
Great  Learning  (Seattle,  Wash.),  consisting  of 
selections  from  the  Confucian  classics;  J.  S. 
Burgess,  The  Ouilds  of  Peking  (N.  Y.),  recount- 
ing their  history  in  ancient  China;  R.  L.  Hobsoxi, 
Chinese  Art  (ib.} ,  a  scholarly  outline  by  the 
Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Ceramics  and 
Ethnography  at  the  British  Museum;  Louise  W. 
Hackney,  Guide-Posts  to  Chinese  Painting,  an  in- 
ferior work  though  announced  as  having  been 
edited  by  Paul  Pelliot,  a  leading  authority  on  the 
subject ;"  and  V.  Dyson,  Forgotten  Tales  of  An- 
cient China  (Shanghai),  a  translation  into  Eng- 
lish of  a  large  collection  of  legends,  etc. 

G..B.  Sansom,  Historical  Grammar  of  Japa- 
nese (N.  Y.),  contains  the  history  of  grammatical 
forms  and  common  idioms.  Other  works  include 
J.  I.  Bryan,  Civilitsation  of  Japan  (F.  Y.)  ;  the 
same  author's  The  Journal  of  Keriko  (Seattle, 
Wash. ) ,  consisting  of  meditations  of  a  mediaeval 
Japanese  philosopher;  Poetry  of  the  Orient  (N. 
Y.  K  an  anthology  edited  by  Eunice  Tietjens ;  and 
J.  L.  French,  Lotus  and  Chrysanthemum  (N. 
Y. ) ,  an  anthology  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  poetry. 

F.  A.  Ogg,  Research  in  the  Humanistic  and 
Social  Sciences  (N.  Y.)  consists  of  the  report 
of  a  survey  made  for  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies.  John  Percival  Postdate,  1853- 
1926  (*&.)»  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  British 
Academy,  contains  a  study  of  the  extensive  con- 
tributions of  the  well-known  British  philologist. 

INBO-IRANIAN.  Studies  in  this  field  suffered  a 
severe  loss  last  year  in  the  death  of  Maurice 
Bloomfield,  the  famous  pioneer  philologist  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
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able  contributions  of  the  year  is  Zoroastrian 
Studies  (N.  Y.),  by  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  the 
distinguished  professor  of  Columbia  University. 
The  work  consists  of  a  collection  of  studies  on 
Iranian  religion  and  kindred  topics.  Other  con- 
tributions to  the  same  field  of  research  include 
C.  E.  Pavry,  Iranian  Studies  (Bombay,  1927), 
also  dealing  with  ancient  Persia;  A  Persian  An- 
ihology  (N.  Y.,  1927),  consisting  of  translations 
by  E.  G.  Browne,  edited  by  E.  6.  Boss,  with  an 
introductory  memoir  of  the  translator  by  J.  B. 
Atkins;  P.  Salet,  Omar  Khayyam  (Paris),  a 
French  study  on  the  famous  Persian  author; 
Edw.  Fitz-Gerald,  The  JRubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam (London),  a  new  edition  of  the  well-known 
translation,  with  illustrations  in  color  by  C. 
Robinson;  and  The  Poems  of  Nizami  (London), 
described  by  L.  Binyon,  and  containing  reproduc- 
tions in  color  of  the  paintings  and  ornamenta- 
tions in  this  sixteenth-century  Persian  manu- 
script. 

Turning  to  India,  we  note,  first  of  all,  E.  W. 
Hopkins,  Legends  of  India  (New  Haven,  Conn.), 
consisting  of  reinterpretations  in  verse  of  old 
Hindu  tales;  P.  D.  Shastri,  Essentials  of  Eastern 
Philosophy  (N.  Y.),  being  two  addresses  deliver- 
ed at  the  University  of  Toronto  during  the 
Philosophical  Conference  of  1922;  J.  B.  Pratt, 
The  Pilgrimage  of  Buddhism  (i&.),  in  which 
the  author  attempts  to  supply  a  sense  of  Bud- 
hism  as  a  whole  and  an  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  as  it  is  lived  today;  J.  E.  Ellani, 
The  Religion  of  Tibet  (ib.},  an  interpretation 
of  Buddhism  as  practiced  in  that  country;  M. 
IT.  Mori,  Buddhism  and  Faith  (Tokyo,  Japan),  a 
study  of  the  religion  as  practiced  by  the  Japa- 
nese; J.  F.  C.  Fuller,  "Yoga  (Phila.),  a  discussion 
of  the  mystical  aspect  of  Brahminisin  and  Bud- 
dhism; J.  E.  Abbott,  Bhikshugita,  or  the  Mendi- 
cant* $  Bong  (Summit,  1ST.  J.),  being  a  transla- 
tion of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Eknathi 
Bhagavata;  H.  R.  Trevaskis,  The  Land  of  the 
Five  Rivers  (N.  Y.),  an  economic  history  of  the 
Punjab  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  1890; 
and  E.  T.  Thompson,  Suttee  (.Boston),  described 
as  a  historical  and  philosophical  inquiry  into  the 
Hindue  rite  of  widow-burning. 

RELIGION.  A  few  general  works  of  importance 
to  the  philologist  may  be  noted:  M,  J.  Herzberg, 
Myths  and  Their  Meaning  (1ST.  Y.),  an  introduc- 
tion to  Greek,  Roman,  and  Celtic  mythology,  in- 
tended for  high-school  students ;  E.  "Schure,  From 
Sphinx  to  Christ  (Phila. ),  a  translation  from 
the  "French  of  an  outline  of  the  evolution  of  re- 
ligion; F.  E.  Williams,  Orok&wa  Magic  (N.  Y.), 
a  study  of  a  primitive  religious  movement;  ®ome 
Authentic  Acts  of  the  Early  Martyrs  (ib.) , 
translated  by  E.  C.  E.  Owne  from  the  lives  of  the 
Saints;  and  G.  G.  L'oulton,  Five  Centuries  of 
Religion  (vol.  2,  London),  dealing  with  "The 
Friars  and  the  Bead  Weight  of  Tradition,  1200™ 
1400,  A.IK" 

MIDDLE  AGES.  Among  general  works  dealing 
with  this  vast  period,  mention  should  at  once  be 
made  of  Prof.  Charles  S.  Baldwin's  new  volume 
in  his  comprehensive  series  on  the  history  of 
Rhetoric:  Medieval  Rhetoric  and  Poetic  (to 
1500;  N.  Y.).  This  most  welcome  work  reveals 
further  the  extensive  scholarly  equipment  of  the 
author.  Other  contributions  include  R.  Guiette, 
La  L&gende  de  la  Sacristine  ( Paris }»  a  study  in 
comparative  literature;  M.  Heepe,  Lautsmohem 
und  Ihre  Anwendung  in  V$r&cMed&nm  Spmoh- 
gebieten  (Berlin) ;  E.  K.  Rand,  Fmmders  &f  the 


Middle  Ages  (Cambridge,  Mass.),  a  study  of  the 
cultural  achievements  of  the  Middle  Ages;  E.  B. 
Osborn,  The  Middle  Ages  (N".  Y. ),  discussing  the 
mediaeval  mind,  the  Christian  commonwealth,  or- 
ganization of  society  with  special  reference  to 
the  status  of  women  and  kindred  topics;  a  new 
edition  of  the  first  volume  of  G.  G.  Coultorfs 
Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (ib.),  devoted  to  "Re- 
ligion, Folklore,  and  Superstition";  J.  W. 
Thompson,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (ib.)  ;  the  fifth  volume  of  Sir  R.  W. 
and  A.  J.  Carlyle's  History  of  Medieval  Politcal 
Theory  in  the* West  (it.),  which  treats  of  the 
political  theory  of  the  thirteenth  century;  H.  R. 
Patch,  The  Goddess  Fortune  in  Medieval  Lit- 
erature (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1927),  a  scholarly  in- 
vestigation into  the  vast  influence  of  a  subject 
that  engrossed  the  attention  of  many  mediaeval 
writers;  W.  R.  Newbold,  The  Cipher  of  Roger 
Bacon  (Phila.),  a  study  of  the  Voynich  manu- 
script by  the  late  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  The  Opus  Ma  jus  of 
Roger  Bacon  (2  vols.,  Phila.),  a  new  transla- 
tion by  R.  B.  Burke;  P.  S.  Allen,  and  H.  M. 
Jones,  The  Romanesque  Lyric  (Chapel  Hill,f 
N.  C.),  consisting  of  studies  in  its  background 
and  development  from  Petronius  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Songs  (50-1050  A.D.)  ;  Contemporaries  of 
Marco  Polo  (N".  Y.),  edited  by  M.  Komroff,  con- 
sisting of  the  travel  records  in  the  East  of  Wil- 
liam of  Rubruck  ( 1253-55 U  John  Pian  de  Car- 
pini  (1245-47),  Friar  Odoric  (1318-30),  and 
Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (1160-73)  ;  and  Mor- 
riam  Sherwood  and  E.  Mantz,  The  Road  to 
Cathay  ( io. } ,  a  work  also  dealing  with  mediaeval 
travelers. 

The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  are 
studied  in  the  following  works:  R.  Ehrenberg, 
Capital  and  Finance  in  the  Age  of  the  Renais- 
sance (ib.) ,  translated  from  the  German  by 
H.  M.  Lucas;  J.  W.  Allen,  History  of  Political 
Thought  in  the  Sixteenth  Oenturjf  (ib.},  with 
special  reference  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy;  G.  G.  Coulton,  Art  and 
the  Reformation  (ib.},  an  historical  study;  Hil- 
aire  Belloc,  Hotc  the  Reformation  Happened 
(16.);  and  H.  Boehmer,  The  Jesuits  (PMIa.),  a 
historical  study  of  the  famous  order. 

CELTIC.  Stendish  Hayes  O'Grady,  well-known 
Irish  scholar,  died  on* May  18,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year.  He  was  regarded  by  many  as  the 
originator  of  the  so-called  Celtic  Renaissance, 
which,  according  to  Matthew  Arnold,  introduced 
into  English  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century 
"its  turn  for  style,  its  style  for  melancholy,  and 
its  turn  for  natural  magic."  His  chief  works  are 
Hi$tor$r  of  Ireland,  The  Story  of  Ireland*  The 
Coming  of  Cuchulainn,  The  Flight  of  the  Eagle, 
Ulrick  the  Ready,  The  Heroic  Period,  a  romantic 
trilogy,  and  The  Clwin  of  Gold. 

In  Irish,  two  important  contributions  of  Roland 
M.  Smith  deserve  mention:  "The  Alphabet  of 
Guigne  Mac  Emoin,"  published  in  the  %eit- 
$chrift  fiir  Celtische  PhiMogie  (xvii,  45-72), 
and  "The  SfJeculum  Principium  in  Early  Irish 
Literature,"  in  Spwmlum  (iiy  411-155).  E. 
Parkinson,  The  City  of  Downe  (Belfast ) ,  supplies 
a  Mstory  of  I>owupatrick,  Ireland.  Stephen 
Gwynns*  Ireland  (N.  Y.)  describes  the  beautiful 
and  historical  spots  of  that  country.  Other  works 
include  PtaoIuMi  Henley,  Spenser  in  Ireland 
(N.  Y.},  <s0nsistiHg  of  a  study  of  the  Irish  envir- 
onment of  t&e  English  poet,  Edmund  Spenser,  as 
in  its  historical  aspects;  J.  C. 
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Molony,  The  Riddle  of  the  Irish  (X.  Y.),  contain- 
ing chapters  on  the  early  and  later  liistory  of 
Ireland,  an  interesting-  comparison  between  Ire- 
land and  India,  and  other  topics;  and  Dr.  Crone, 
Concise  Dictionary  of  Irish  Biography  (N.  Y.). 

On  August  24,  the  North  American  Manx  As- 
sociation was  organized  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  "with 
the  following  officers:  Honorary  President,  A.  B. 
Crookall  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man;  Honorary 
Vice  President,  Richard  Cain  of  Douglas :  Presi- 
dent, J.  E.  Christian  of  Cleveland;  and  First 
Vice  President,  Dr.  John  Moore  of  Chicago.  As 
this  appears  to  be  the  first  Manx  society  ever 
formed  outside  the  Isle  of  Man,  its  work  should 
prove  most  interesting. 

The  American  lona  Society  continued  during 
the  year  under  the  able  leadership  of  President 
Richard  M.  Montgomery,  of  New  York,  its  active 
campaign  for  funds  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection 
of  a  centre  of  Gaelic  culture  in  Scotland.  Pub- 
lications of  interest  include  L.  C.  Wimberly, 
Folklore  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Ballads 
(Chicago),  a  study  in  literary  history;  Old 
Scotch  Songs  and  Poems  (N.  Y.),  phonetically 
/pelt  and  edited  by  Sir  James  Wilson;  Isabel 
Cameron,  A  Highland  Ghapbook  (Stirling),  con- 
taining valuable  Celtic  folklore;  and  D.  Coghill, 
Tlw  Elusive  Gael  (Stirling),  a  study  of  Highland 
Scottish  character. 

A.  K.  H.  Jenkin,  The  Cornish  Miner  (London) 
relates  his  history  from  pre-Roman  times  down 
to  the  present  day. 

During  the  Hummer  the  National  Library  of 
Cardiff,  Wales,  had  on  exhibition  a  collection  of 
the  Laws  of  Howel  Dda  which  were  codified 
during  the  reign  of  this  King  in  the  early  part  of 
the  tenth  century.  The  oldest  extant  manuscript 
on  exhibition  was  in  Latin  and  dated  from  A.D. 
1173-1200,  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  ancient 
Welsh  ^manuscript — in  which  language  the  laws 
were  first  composed — which  the  Library  had  on 
display,  dated  from  about  A.D.  1200  and'is  known 
as  the  Lliroyr  Du,  or  the  Black  Book  of  Chirk. 

W.  B.  Johnson,  Folk  Tales  of  Brittany  (N.  Y.) 
consists  of  a  collection  of  interesting  myths,  most 
of  which  are  still  current  among  the  Bretons  of 
Northern  France. 

SLAVIC.  A  curious  example  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues — a  form  of  Anglicized  Slavic — is 
brought  to  public  attention  in  a  word-list  pub- 
lished in  The  Interpreter  (N.  Y.),  Most  readers 
are  doubtless  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Italians 
of  this  country  have  even  developed  a  literature 
in  a  form  of  Anglo-Italian,  many  words  of  which 
have  crept  into  the  Italian  literature  at  home, 
e.g.,  the  poetry  of  Giovanni  Pascoli.  Now  the 
vSlavs^and  other  immigrants  hailing  from  east- 
ern Europe  are  attempting  to  solve  the  same 
problem  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner;  i.e.,  add- 
ing a  native  suffix  to  the  English  word.  Thus, 
"iine  shoes'*  become  "sapogi"  or  "buty"  to  the 
Poles,  Russians,  Ukrainians,  Solvaks,  and  Jugo- 
Slavs,  while  our  "floor,"  being  so  different  from 
their  own,  becomes  "flor";  "store"  becomes 
"shtor";  to  "move,"  unknown  in  their  country,, 
becomes  to  the  Hungarian  "muffolni";  to  the 
Lithuanian  "issimufyt,"  and  to  the  Russian 
**mtifuyet  do  khauisu." 

The  following  works  may  be  mentioned:  C.  J. 
C.  Street,  ftlowkia,  £*<&st  and  Present  (West- 
minster, Eng.),  a  brief  history  of  the  country; 
Lucia  M.  Borski  and  Kate  B,  Miller,  The  Tailor 
<md  Other  Fairy  Tales  ('N.  Y.)»  translated  from 
t&e  Polisk;  and  J.  Gregor  and  R.  Fulop-Miller, 


Das  Russischc  Theater  (Vienna),  containing  an 
account  of  the  nature  and  history  of  the  Russian 
theatrical  movement. 

ENGLISH.  As  indicated  in  the  YEAR  BOOK  sur- 
vey of  MODEBN  PHILOLOGY  for  the  year  1927,  the 
famous  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  the  correct 
title  of  which  is  A  New  English  Dictionary  on 
Historical  Principles,  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  publication  on  April  19  last  of  the  concluding- 
section,  "Wise-Wyzen"  in  Part  Two  of  Volume 
Ten.  The  collection  of  the  material  for  this 
stupendous  undertaking  was  begun  more  than 
seventy  years  ago,  and  the  publication  of  it  was 
initiated  in  1884  under  the  supervision  of  Sir 
James  A.  H.  Murray,  H.  Bradley,  W.  A.  Craigie, 
and  C.  T.  Onions.  A  few  statistics  may  be  of  in- 
terest in  regard  to  this  great  work:  More  than 
414.825  words  are  defined  and  their  meanings 
illustrated  by  1,827,306  quotations,  chronolog- 
ically arranged.  Of  the  240,165  main  words,  177,- 
070  are  current,  54,464  obsolete,  and  9,371  alien. 
Ninety  large  columns  of  fine  print  are  devoted  to 
"Water,"  its  compounds  and  derivatives.  There 
are  three  columns  in  each  of  15,438  pages,  and, 
according  to  the  Periodical  (Oxford  Univ.  Press), 
it  has  been  calculated  that  these  columns  if 
placed  end  to  end  would  extend  well  over  seven 
miles,  while  the  lines  of  type  similarly  placed 
would  reach  178  miles.  There  are  more  than  24,- 
000,000  printed  words  in  the  Dictionary,  and  the 
total  cost  was  about  $1,500,000. 

Works  of  interest  to  the  general  public  as  well 
as  to  the  specialist  include  the  following:  H.  C. 
Wyld,  Rhort  History  of  English  (X.  Y.),  a  re- 
vised edition  containing  a  bibliography  of  recent 
books  on  the  subject  and  lists  of  texts  and  edi- 
tions ;  G.  EL  McKnight,  Modem  English  in  the 
Making  (t&.),  a  history  of  the  development  of 
the  English  language  through  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  to  Dr.  Johnson's  dictionary;  0. 
Jespersen,  Modern  English  Grammar  (London), 
of  which  part  i  is  devoted  to  sounds  and  spelling, 
and  parts  ii  and  iii  to  syntax;  S.  Cox,  The 
Teaching  of  English  (N.  Y.f,  a  series  of  personal 
talks:  A.  Levitas,.  Commercial  English  (ib.) ,  a 
handbook;  Margaret  P.  McLean,  Good  American 
Speech  (ib.},  containing  chapters  on  the  inter- 
national phonetic  alphabet,  intonation,  etc.,  ay 
aids  in  simplifying  and  standardizing  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English;  M.  H.  Weseen,"  Grou-elVs 
•  Dictionary  of  English  Grammar  (ib.) ,  a  hand- 
book of  American  usage  in  which  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  author  is  that  "grammar  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  grammar";  J*.  P. 
Slieahan,  The  English  in  English  Riblcs 
( Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.),  a  study  of  biblical  lan- 
guage; and  G.  H.  W.  Rylands,  Words  and 
Poetry  (N.  Y.),  a  study  of  poetic  values,  with 
an  introduction  by  Lytton  Strachey. 

Works  devoted   to    English   literature   include 


Foreign  Relations  {ib.),  a  study  of  foreign  in- 
fluences on  English  literature;  "and  S.  Halkett 
and  J.  Laing,  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and 
Pseudonymous  English  Literature  (vols.  iii 
and  iv,  London),  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  by 
Dr.  J.  Kennedy,  W.  A.  Smith,  and  A.  K  Johnson, 
extending  as  far  as  the  letter  P. 

W.  W.  Lawrenee,  Boswulf,  an  Epie  Tradition 
(Cambridge,  Mass.)  is  a  thoroughly  scholarly 
exposition  of  the  literary  and  historical  back- 
ground of  Boewulf,  Chaucer,  and  the  mediaeval 
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period  are  represented  in  H.  S.  Bennett,  England 
from  Chaucer  to  Caceton  (N.  Y.),  which  is  a  col- 
lection of  passages  of  literary  interest  illustrat- 
ing English  life  from  Chaucer's  time  to  the  end 
of  the  mediaeval  period;  The  Canterbury  Tales 
of  Geoffrey  Ghuucer  (Boston),  a  new  edition;  a 
very  scholarly  edition  of  the  same  work  by 
Prof.  J.  M.  Manly  of  the  University  of  Chicago'; 
and  E.  G.  Miller,  English  Illuminated  Manu- 
scripts of  the  XlVth  and  XV th  Centuries 
(Paris),  a  collection  of  beautifully  illustrated 
manuscripts. 

E.  Hicks,  Sir  Thomas  Malory:  Sis  Turbulent 
Career  (Cambridge,  Mass.)  is  the  first  biography 
of  the  author  of  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  which  has 
been  called  "not  only  the  greatest  of  English 
prose  romances,  but  also  in  a  very  real  sense  the 
pioneer  of  the  English  novel,"  and  of  which  the 
only  perfect  copy  printed  by  Caxton  that  is 
known  to  exist  is  now  in  the  Morgan  Library  of 
New  York. 

The  Elizabethan  Period  is  dealt  with  in  E.  W. 
Chambers,  The  Saga,  and  the  Myth  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  (London),  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Academy;  V.  von.  Klar- 
will,  Queen  Elisabeth  and  Some  Foreigners 
(X.  Y.),  containing  a  series  of  unpublished  let- 
ters found  in  the  archives  of  the  Hapsburg  family 
and  translated  by  T.  N.  Nash;  G.  R.  Potter, 
Elizabethan  Verse  and  Prose  (i6.),  an  anthology; 
and  \V.  Thorp,  The  Triumph  of  Realism  in  Eliza- 
bethan Drama,  1558-1612  (Princeton,  X.  J.),  a 
dissertation  of  Princeton  University, 

S.  A.  Tanneubaum,  The  Assassination  of 
Christopher  Marloice  (N.  Y.)  supplies  an  ingeni- 
ous explanation  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  poet's  death. 

E.  H.  C.  Oliphant,  Shakespeare  and  His  Fel- 
low Dramatists  (2  vols.,  N.  Y.)  contains  the  text 
of  fifteen  Shakespearean  plays  and  thirty  by 
contemporaries  of  the  great  dramatic  poet. 
Among  other  works  relating  to  Shakespeare  and 
his  epoch  are  A.  Gray,  How  Shakespeare 
"Purged?*  Jonsovi  (Cambridge,  Eng,)?  an  essay 
on  Elizabethan  drama;  H.  H.  Purness,  Jr.,  A 
JVetr  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare  (Phila.) 
containing  the  tragedy  of  Coriolanus;  S.  Brooke, 
On  Ten  Plays  of  Shakespeare  and  Ten  More 
Plays  of  Shakespeare  (London),  being  essays  on 
the  leading  dramas  of  the  poet;  G.  F.  Bradby, 
The  Problems  of  Hamlet  (London),  a  series  of 
essays  in  interpretation;  F.  Madan,  Catalogue  of 
fthakespeareana  (Edinburgh),  consisting  of 
notes  in  articles  and  books  dealing  with  Shake- 
speare; W.  J.  Lawrence,  Shakespeare's  Work- 
shop (Boston),  essays  on  Shakespearean  sub- 
jects ;  IX  N.  Smith,  Shakespeare  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (London) ;  and  A.  H,  Thorndike,  Shakes- 
peare in  America  (London),  the  annual  Shakes- 
peare lecture  of  the  British  Academy,  1927. 

I>r.  S.  A.  Tannenbaum's  Shakespeare  Forgeries 
in  the  Revels  Accounts  (JSL  Y.}  attempts  to  prove 
that  all  previous  studies  of  the  famous  Revels 
Accounts  of  1604--5  and  1610-11 — the  well-known 
forgeries  of  Peter  Cunningham — have  been  super- 
ficial and  unscientific  and  that  the  purpose  of  t&je 
forger  was,  among  otlier  things,  to  establish  the 
dates  of  composition  of  some  of  Shakespeare's 
plays. 

Works  relating  to  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  include  Milton  on  Mduoatfon 
( New  Haven,  Conn. ) ,  consisting  ol  the  Tmetate 
of  Education  and  supplementary  extracts,  edited 
by  0.  M.  Ainsworth;  E.  J.  Bent, 


of  E-ttglitsh  Opera  (N.  Y.),  a  study  of  musical 
drama  in  England  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; R.  Head  and  F.  Kirkman,  The  English 
Rogue  Described  in  the  Life  of  Merit  on  Latroon 
({?>.),  a  reprint  of  a  book  first  published  in 
1665;  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  History  of  English 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (2  vols., 
London ) ,  a  new  edition ;  and  M.  Dorothy  George, 
England  in  Johnson's  Day  (N.  Y.),  a  survey  of 
social  life  in  England  as  presented  by  contempo- 
raries of  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  following  dictionaries  and  repertories  are 
worthy  of  mention:  A.  Treasury  of  English 
Aphorisms  ( Boston),  edited  by  L.  P.  Smith; 
H.  B.  English,  Students'  Dictionary  of  Psycho- 
logical Terms  (Yellow  Springs,  Ohio),  containing 
definitions  of  over  two  thousand  terms;  P.  D, 
Hugon,  Our  Minds  and  Our  Motives  (N.  Y.),  a 
compilation  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  human 
behavior;  Winnifred  S.  Fales,  Household  Dic- 
tionary (ib.),  a  handbook  for  the  home;  J. 
Spiegel,  International  Business  Dictionary  (i&.), 
which  is  the  second  edition  of  the  Standard 
Business  Dictionary  extended  in  its  scope  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  United  States  to  include 
the  business  terms  of  the  entire  commercial 
world;  L.  Herendi,  Complete  Dictionary  of  Bank- 
ing Terms  in  Three  Languages  (ior),  in  English, 
French,  and  German;  W.  F.  Spalding,  Dictionary 
of  the  World's  Currencies  and  Foreign  Exchanges 
(ib.)9  in  the  form  of  a  concise  encyclopaedia;  a 
revised  edition  of  The  Literature  of  Business 
(£6.),  edited  by  A  G.  Saunders  and  H.  L.  Creek; 
and  the  second  volume  (B)  of  Universal  Knowl- 
edge (id.),  a  dictionary  and  encyclopedia  of 
arts,  sciences,  history,  biography,  law,  literature, 
religions,  nations,  races,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions. 

GERMANICS.  An  important  event  in  the  history 
of  cultural  relations  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  is  the  r  ©establishment  at  Columbia 
University  of  the  Deutsches  Haus  which  was  dis- 
continued during  the  World  War.  Among  the 
activities  of  the  House  will  be  an  annual  German 
book  exhibition.  A  useful  contribution  along 
these  lines  is  the  first  volume  of  A.  B.  Faust *H 
The  Qertnan  Element  in  the  United  States 
(K  Y.),  which  treats  of  the  political,  moral, 
social,  and  educational  influence  of  the  Germans 
in  this  country, 

The  Oxford  Book  of  German  Verse  (London), 
edited  by  H.  G.  Fiedler,  is  a  valuable  anthology 
extending  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Other  works  of  interest  include  J.  W. 
Thompson,  Feudal  Germany  (Chicago),  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  German  people  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  R.  H.  Fife,  Young  Lmther  (N.  Y.), 
an  outline  of  the  German  Reformer's  intellectual 
and  religious  development  up  to  1518;  A.  Hyina* 
Luther's  Theological  Development  from  Erfurt 
to  Augsburg  ( i&. )  ;  and  S.  Liptein,-  Lyrical 
Picw^ei*^  (ib-)t  frfciftg  investigations  into  Ger- 
man social  poetry;  and  Eva  Fiesel,  Die 
SpraGhphilo&ophie  der  deutsohm  Komantiki 
(Tiibingen),  a  scholarly  investigation.  B. 
Fridsma,  The,  Place  of  the  $'rwiam&  in  Dutch 
History  (Grand  Rapids,  Midi,}  is  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  ike  important  rdle  played  by  this  little- 
known  people  in  Holland, 

The  Amerima-Scandinavian  Foundation  con- 
tinged  it$  praiseworthy  activities  under  the  edi- 
torial sujpervi^ian  of  Prof.  W.  W,  Lawrenct*. 
its  contributions  of  the  past  year  were 
Stories  (N.'Y,),  edited  by  Hanna 
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A.  Larsen,  and  translated  by  Anders  Orbeck:  and 
Hweden'&  Best  Stories   (i"M,  by  the  same  editor, 
with  translations  by  0.  W.  Stork.  C.  Bergendoff, 
Olavus  Petri  and  ike  Ecclesiastical  Transforma- 
tion in  Biceden  (t&.)  consists  of  a  study  in  the 
Swedish  Reformation.  Mention  also  may  be  made 
of  the  following:  Julia  D.  Adams,  The  Swords  of 
•the  Vikings  (N.  Y.),  a  selection  of  stones  from 
the   works    of    Saxo    Grammaticus ;    and    S.    J. 
Beckett,  The  Fjords  and  Folk  of  Norway    (*&.}> 
a  new  and  revised  edition. 

ROMANCE.  The  most  useful  contribution  to  the 
general  field  of  research  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages is  the  Spanish  translation  of  W.  IVlyer- 
Lttbke,  Introduction  a  la  Linguist  tea  romdnica 
(Madrid),  a  new  version  based  on  the  third  Ger- 
man edition,  with  notes  and  additions,  by  Americo 
,  Castro  of  the  University  of  Madrid.  Other  -works 
worthy  of  mention  include  PhilologiscJie  Studien 
aus  dem  romanischgermanisohen  Kulturkreise, 
offered  to  Karl  Voretzsch  on  his  sixtieth  birth- 
day, and  %um  Oedenken  an  seine  erste  akade- 
mische  Berufung  vor  35  JaJiren,  and  edited  by 

B.  Schadel  and  W.  Mulertt  (Halle,  1927}  ;  L.  T. 
Ojeda,   La   geografta   prehistoric®   del   Mediter- 
rdneo    (Valparaiso),   being   the  substance   of   a 
lecture  given  in  the  Ateneo  of  that  city ;  the  same 
author's  Los  idiomas  latinos*   prooeden  de  una 
lengua  iaero-ligur?   (ib.s  1927);  P.  S.  Allen  and 
H.  M.  Jones,  The  Romanesque  Lyric  (Chapel  Hill, 
N.   C.)  ;    M.   Heepe,   Lautzeichen  und  Ihre  An- 
wendung  in  verschiedenen  flpracJigelieten    (Ber- 
lin) •   E.  C.  Hills,  Drift  in  the  Romance  Lan- 
guages  (K.  Y.),  a  reprint  from  Hispania;  H. 
"Rheinf elder,  Das  Wort  Persona   (Halle) ;   0.  J. 
Tallgren,    Survivance    arabo-romaine    du    cata- 
logue d'etoiles  de  Ptolomfe   (Helsinki),  contain- 
ing philological  studies  on  various  manuscripts; 
Modern  Language  Instruction  in  Canada  (2  vols., 
Toronto),     published    by     the    American     and 
Canadian  Committee  on  "Modern  Languages;  R. 
Guiette,   La   Legende   de   la   Sacristine    (Paris, 
1927),    a     study     in     comparative    literature; 
Periodica   (.Y-Xh7),  containing  complete  sets  of 
scholarly    journals    in    KoeUer's   Antiquarium 
(Leipzig,  1927) ;  and  Supplementheft  XIV  of  the 
Keitschrift   fur  Romanische   PHlologie    (Halle, 
1£27),  consisting  of  the  Bibliography  of   1924, 
edited  by  F.  Hitter. 

The  student  is  also  referred  to  the  "American 
Bibliography  for  1927/7  issued  in  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America?  and  of  which  the  French  section  was 
prepared  by  Prof,  H,  C.  Lancaster  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins (pp,  49-60)  ;  Spanish,  by  Professor  J.  P. 
W.  Crawford  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(pp.  00-65),  and  Italian,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Shaw  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  (pp.  6-6-69).  The  Ro- 
manic Review  (N.  Y.)  also  contained  the  first 
part  of  "Romance  Linguistics  in  1027"  (pp.  366- 
378)  by  Prof.  Pauline  Taylor  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, The  three  sections  published  included 
General,  Vulgar,  and  Medieval  Latin  and 
Phonology. 

FRENCH.  Professor  Bernard  Pay,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Clermont-Ferrand,  France,  and  Prof. 
Daniel  Horent,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  con- 
tinued in  the  Romanic  Review  (K.  Y.)  their 
very  interesting  discussion  of  the  methods  of 
literary  criticism.  The  former  upholds  a  form  of 
impressionism  in  which  beauty  is  emphasized — 
a  modification  of  the  standardized  theories  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  fimlie  Faguet,  and  Croee — 
while  the  latter  prefers  the  historical  method  as 
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first  introduced  by  Taine  and  later  developed  by 
the  Germans  and'Gustave  Lanson.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  debate  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  students  of  literature  and  its  history. 

The  eighth  edition  of  the  dictionary  of  the 
French  Academy  was  announced  by  the  New 
York  Times  in  the  summer  as  approaching  com- 
pletion. Though  representing  50  years  of  study 
and  discussion,  this  dictionary  will  be  limited  to 
two  volumes  and  will  contain  only  about  28,500 
words.  The  difference  between  the  imposing  Ox- 
ford English  Dictionary  mentioned  above  and 
the  Academy's  product  is  that  the  former  is  in- 
clusive and'  the  latter  rigidly  exclusive.  This 
divergence  of  point  of  view  is  further  marked  in 
that  the  editors  of  the  English  dictionary  as- 
sumed a  liberal  attitude,  welcoming  wherever 
possible  neologisms  and  even  such  colloquialisms 
as  appeared  to  be  engrafted  permanently  into  the 
English  language,  whereas  the  Academy's  Dic- 
tionarv  committee  of  six  is  distinctly  conserva- 
tive, aiming  on  all  occasions  to  defend  the  French 
language  against  all  foreign  accretions. 

The  grave  danger  of  the  Academy's  method  is 
that  it  will  perforce  tend  to  render  the  language 
static,  for,  as  Rene  Doumie,  Permanent  Secretary 
of  the  Academy,  states:  "Our  rule  is  to  accept 
new  words  only  when  they  have  been  current  suffi- 
ciently long  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they 
will  take  a  place  in  the  language."  While  there 
is  sound  reason  to  object  to  such  snobbish 
intrusions  as  "sport,"  U5  o'clock,"  "high  life," 
"meeting/1  "leader,"  ''vacation/'  "car/'  "footing'' 
(for  "walking"),  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  to  ex- 
clude all  English  importations,  for  one  can  well 
imagine  how  impoverished  our  English  language 
would  be  if  we  had  not  freely  borrowed  from 
the  French  our  voeabularly  of  autoniobiling, 
aviation,  etc.  That  the  Academy  does  not,  how- 
ever, adhere  strictly  to  its  self-imposed  rules, 
may  be  seen  in  the"  fact  that  it  accepted  in  its 
membership  Abel  Hermant,  whose  Xavier,  ou  les 
Entretiens  sur  la  arammaire  frangaise  (Paris) 
is  liberal,  to  say  the  least,  and  whose  "discoiirs 
de  reception"  was  found,  by  M.  Willy,  to  con- 
tain more  than  twenty  words  not  existing  in  the 
Academy's  dictionary.  The  august  institution 
also  ffcrowned"  Henri  Bauche's  Le  Langage 
populaire  (Paris),  which  is,  in  brief,  a  study  of 
Parisian  argot.  All  of  which  merely  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  Academy, 
largely  because  of  its  autocratic  and  reactionary 
attitude — as  a  consequence  of  which  it  is  almost 
entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  rapid  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  French  life — is  steadily  on  the  wane. 
As  M.  Hermant  says  of  the  third  and  fourth 
conjugations  of  the  French  verb,  it  is  "dying." 

Bibliography,  in  which  the  French  have  gen- 
erally excelled,  is  represented  by  numerous  con- 
tributions, of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
following:  a  reprint  of  the  famous  Brunet, 
Manuel  du  lifiraire  et  de  V amateur  de  livres  (9 
vols.,  Paris ) ;  Les  Trgsors  des  Bibliotheques  de 
France  (part  vii,  Paris),  published  under  the 
supervision  of  R.  Cantinelli  and  E.  Daeier;  A, 
Blum,  Les  Origincs  du  livre  agravure  m  France 
(ib.),  devoted  to  the- typographical  incunabula; 
Catalogue  des  th&ses  et  Merits  academiques 
(part  41,  »&.)>  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction;  L.  Carteret,  Le  Tr&sor  du  'bibli- 
ophile romantique  et  m&deme,  1801-1875  (4 
vols.,  ib.}  ;  L.  Delteil,  Annuaire  des  vemtes  de 
livres,  19%f>-1927  (t6.)j  and  A.  Grandin,  Bibli- 
ograpfrie  g&n£rale  des  sciences  juridiques,  poli- 
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tiques,  economigucs,  et  sociales  (ib.) ,  comprising 
thfc  years  1926  and  1927.  General  works  on 
.French  literature  include  J.  Haas,  Kurzgefasste 
franzb'sifiche  Literaturgeschichte  von  15Jf9~~l$QO 
(III  Band,  Leipzig) ,  dealing  with  the  period  from 
1715  to  1820;  Ha-ndbuoh  der  Frankreichkunde 
(part  i,  Frankfort)  ;  W.  Gottschalk,  Die  "humor- 
irttische  Gestalt  in  der  franzosischen  Literatur 
(Heidelberg)  ;  V.  Kleinperer,  Geschichte  der 
fransosischen  Literatur  (Band*V,  Leipzig)  ;  and 
D.  Mornet,  Histoire  de  la  literature  et  de  Id 
pensSe  frangaises  contemporaines,  1870—1925 
(Paris),  a  very  scholarly  and  stimulating  study. 

The  mediaeval  period  of  French  literature  is 
represented  in  the  following:  Melanges  offerts  a 
M.  Alfred  Jeanroy  (ib.),  edited  by  J.  Be*dier, 
W.  P.  Shepard,  A.  Langfors,  A.  Thomas  and  J. 
J.  Salverda  de  Grave;  B.  A.  Jeanroy,  Le  Roman 
de  la  Rose  (ib.)  ;  F.  Sehneegans,  Le  Theatre  edi- 
fiant  en  France  au  XIV*  et  XV«  siecles  (ib.)  ; 
Margaret  Schlauch,  Medieval  Narrative  (N.  Y.), 
a  collection  of  translations;  R.  Bossuat,  Drou- 
art  La  "Vache,  traducteur  d'Andre"  Le  Ohapelain 
129 0,  (Paris)  ;  the  same  editor's  Les  Livres 
d*  Amours  de  Drouart  La  Vache  (ib.)  ;  A.  Hilka, 
Drei  Erzalilungen  aus  dem  didaktischen  Epos, 
L'Image  du  Monde  (Halle)  ;  L.  Hoffriehter,  Die 
dltesten  franssosischen  Bearbeitungen  der  Helu- 
sinensage  (Halle)  ;  R.  T.  Holbrook,  Gruillaume 
Alecis  et  Pathelin  (Berkeley,  Calif.);  E.  von 
Jan,  Das  literarische  Bild  der  Jeanne  d'Arc 
(Halle)  ;  0.  Kjava,  Etudes  sur  deux  poemes 
frangais  relatifs  a  VAbbaye  de  Fecamp  (Hel- 
sinki) ;  and  J.  Beck,  Les  Ghansonniers  des 
Troubadours  et  des  Trouverves  (two  vols., 
Phila. ),  containing  photostatie  reproductions  of 
the  music  of  the  troubadours. 

Studies  in  the  French  Renaissance  include 
F.  C.  Palm,  Politics  and  Religion  in  Sixteenth- 
Century  France  (Boston);  Anatole  France, 
Rabelais  (1ST.  Y.);  Rabelais,  (}argantua  and 
Pantafjruel  (ib.),  containing  an  excellent  bio- 
graphical sketch  by  H.  Clouzot;  Montaigne,  Es- 
says (2  vols,,  N.  Y.),  translated  by  E.  J. 
Trechmann ;  and  F.  Strowski,  Saint  Frangois  de 
Bales  (Paris),  being  a  history  of  the  religious 
sentiment  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Among  the  recent  valuable  contributions  to 
the  study  of  French  literature  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  following  deserve 
mention:  S.  S.  Forester,  Louis  XIV  (N.  Y.)>  a 
biography;  E.  Magne,  Bibliographic  des  ceuvres 
dc  Boileau-Despreaux  (Paris) ;  C.  S.  Gutkind, 
Moliere  und  das  JLomische  Drama  (Halle)  ; 
Pascal,  Pensees  sur  la  v&rite  de  la  religion 
chr£tienne  (2  vols.,  Paris),  edited  by  J. 
Chevalier;  Karl  Vossler,  Jean  Racine  (Munich)  ; 
H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  Creators  of  Modern 
Comedy  (2  vols.,  N.  Y.),  containing  Moliere 
with  an  introduction  by  the  late  T.  F.  Crane  and 
(toldoni  with  a  foreword  by  Stark  Young;  V, 
Thaddeus,  Voltaire,  Genius  of  Mockery  ($5.)?  a 
biographical  study;  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Correspond- 
ance  g£n£rale  (vol.  ix,  Paris),  edited  by  T.  Du-* 
four  and  P.  Plan;  The  Confessions  of  J.-J. 
Rousseau  (N.  Y.),  translated  by  W.  C.  Mallory; 
and  A,  Lacey,  Pi®&r&court  and  the  French  Ro- 
mantic Drama  (Toronto). 

A  few  noteworthy  works  relating  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  include  M.  Skrariau,  Sistoire  du 
Romantisme  en  France  (2  vols.,  Paris)  ;  A. 
Billy,  La  Litterature  frangai&e  oontemforame 
{2d.  ed.a  Paris)  5  C,  P.  Cambiaire,  The  Inflmwe 


of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  France  (N.  Y.)  ;  Louise  B. 
Billingham,  The  Creative  Imagination  of  Tfico- 
phile  (laiitier  (Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.),  a  study  in  lit- 
erary psychology;  E.  M.  Grant,  French  Po- 
etry and  Modern  Industry,^  18SO-1670  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.)  ;  M.  Rudwin,  Romantisme  et 
Satanism c  (Paris)  ;  P.  Moreau,  Chateaubriand 
(Paris),  a  biographical  study;  L.  P.  Shanks, 
Flaubert's  Youth,  1821-1 845  "  ( Baltimore );  M. 
Josephson,  Zola  and  His  Time  (N.  Y.);  J. 
Larnac,  Colette,  sa  vie,  ses  ceuvres  (Paris);  H. 
S.  Schwartz,  Alexandra  Dumas,  Fils,  Dramatist 
(K".  Y.)  ;  W.  L.  Schwarz,  The  Imaginative  In- 
terpretation of  the  Far  East  in  Modern  French 
Literature,  1890-J925  (Paris);  E.  See,  Lc 
Theatre  frangais  confemporain  (Paris)  ;  Paul 
Souday,  Andre  Oide  (12th  ed.,  ib.) ;  the  same 
author's  Paul  TaUry  (12th  ed.,  ib.)  ;  N.  Segur, 
The  Opinions  of  Anatole  France  (27.  Y.),  trans- 
lated by  J.  L.  May;  Hilda  Norman,  Swindlers* 
and  Ropues  in  French  Drama  (Chicago)  ;  and 
Types  of  Farce  Comedy  (K.  Y.),  consisting  of 
nine  farce  comedies  from  Aristophanes  to  Ana- 
tole France,  edited  by  R.  M.  Smith  and  H.  C. 
Rhoads. 

Finally,  the  following  studies  on  the  French 
language  deserve  to  be  noted:  P.  Barbier, 
Etymological  Notes  on  the  French  Language 
(Leeds,  Eng.)  ;  H.  Langlard,  La  Liaison  dans  le 
frangais  ( Paris ) ;  and  H.  Seiisme,  L'Emploi  des 
temps  en  frangais  (2d  ed.,  ib.). 

ITALIAN.  The  Italian  Book  Exhibition,  held  at 
the  Casa  Italiana,  Columbia  University,  Now 
York,  from  May  25  to  October  15,  T928,  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  given  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Min- 
istries of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Italy  and  the  Institute  of  Italian  Culture 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Casa  Italiana  Exhibition  contained  about 
15,000  volumes,  representing  every  domain  of 
thought  and  extending  from  the  period  of  Dante 
to  the  present  day.  For  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  fine  book  making  in 
Italy,  the  reader  is 'referred  to  W.  D.  Orcutt, 
The  Book  in  Italy  (N.  Y.)  and  the  Catalogue  of 
the  above  Exhibition.  The  Italiana  Bibliography, 
edited  by  T.  W.  Huntington  (N.  Y.)  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  approach  to  a  comprehensive 
selected  list  of  books  in  English  relating  to 
Italy. 

Works  dealing  with  mediaeval  Italian  litera- 
ture include  L.  Salvatorelli,  The  Life  of  Baint 
Francis  of  Assisi  (N.  Y.),  translated  by  E.  Sut- 
ton;  E.  Gilson,  St.  Thomas  d^Agnin  (4th  ed., 
Paris)  ;  M.  Grabmann,  Thomas  Aquinas  (N.  Y.), 
Dante,  The  Inferno  (ib.) ,  translated  by  S.  F. 
Wright;  L.  Valli,  II  linguaggio  seffreto  di  Dante 
c  die  "Fideli  d'Amore**  (Rome);  K  H.  Wilkins, 
The  University  of  Chicago  M&nmcript  of  the 
Genealogia  Deorum  Oentilium  of  Boccaccio 
(Chicago);  Boccaccio,  The  Decameron  (N.  Y.), 
translated  by  John  Payne;  R.  De  La  Sixeranna, 
Le  v&rtueux  Condottwre  (Paris),  a  history  of 
Federigo  de  Montefeltro,  Duke  of  Urbino,  1422- 
1482;  E.  MeCurdy,  The  Mind  of  Leonardo  D®, 
Vinci  (N.  Y.),  a  biography;  Montenovesi,  Be®- 
trice  Uenci  (Rome);  0.  Prem*]ini,  Nicolo  Ma- 
vhiavelli,  The  Florentine  (N.  Y.) ;  E.  Donadoni, 
Vgo  Poscolo  (2d  ed.,  Palermo),  a  study  of  the 
critic  and  poet;  Poems  of  Giovanni  Pa&ooli 
(N.  Y,)s  translated  by  Arietta  M.  Abbot;  and 
L.  Frajni  and  A.  Henneuse,  Anthologie  de  la 
i®  itaUgnne  contempomine  (Paris). 
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The  following  linguistic  studies  are  also  worthy 
of  note:  K.  Jaberg  and  J.  Jud,  Prospectus  of  the 
Linguistic  and  Ethnographic  Atlas  of  Italy  and 
tf  OK  them  Switzerland  (Geneva);  G.  Puccio,  La 
Qitestione  d$Ha>  Lingua  italiana  d  Malta 
(Lilian)  ;  and  Studi  di  Filoloffia  Italiana  (Flor- 
ence, 1027),  a  new  review  established  by  the 
Reale  Aecademia  della  Crusca. 

SPANISH.  The  founding  in  1928  of  the  Revista 
r/c  Estudws  ffispdnicos  (N.  Y.)  is  an  event  of 
capital  importance  in  the  literary  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  South  America,  for  the 
review  is  devoted  solely  to  the  study  of  ^thc 
history  of  South  American  literature.  The  editor 
of  the  new  Journal  is  Prof.  Federico  de  Onis, 
of  Columbia,  University,  and  its  sponsors  are 
the  University  of  Porto  Rico  (through  whose 
munificence  it  is  published),  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Centro  de  Estudios  Histdricos  of  the 
University  of  Madrid.  Its  most  valuable  contri- 
Imtio?!  is*a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  South 
America  published  in  each  issue.  On  the  subject 
of  bibliography,  we  may  note  R.  Hoecker,  Das 
tfpanische  Bibliothekswesen  (LimO,  a  biblio- 
graphical investigation;  and  Harriet  D.  Mac- 
Pherson,  Bibliography  of  Spanish  Books  for  a 
Medium-Biscd  College  Library  (Boston),  a  re- 
print from  the  Bulletin  of  Bibliography.  Works 
on  the  early  period  of  Spanish  literature  include 
0  C.  Marden,  Ouatro  Poemas  de  Berceo 
(Madrid);  Winifred  Sturdevant,  The  Misterio 
dc  los  tteyes  Magos  (Baltimore,  1927),  studying 
its  position  in  the  development  of  the  mediseval 
legend  of  the  Three  Kings;  John  Van  Home,  M 
Bernardo  of  Bernardo  de  Balluena  (Urbana,  111., 
1927)  ;  G.  T.  Northrup,  M  Ciwnto  de  Tristan  de 
Leonis  (Chicago);  and  G.  Diaz  de  Gomez,  The 
Unoonquered  Knight  (N.  Y.),  a  chronicle  of  the 
deeds  of  Don  Pero  Nino,  translated  from  the 
medieval  Spanish  tale  of  chivalry. 

In  the  later  periods  of  Spanish  literature,  we 
have  F.  de  Los  Rios,  Religion  y  Estado  en,  la 
Espana,  del  siglo  XVI  (N.  Y.),  a  publication  of 
the  Institute  de  Las  Espanas;  Rebecca  bwitzer, 
The  Ciceronian  Style  in  Fray  buis  de  Granada 
(ib  }  -  E.  K.  Kane,  Gongorism  and  the  Golden 
Age  ('Chapel  Hill,  N,  C.),  a  study  of  unrestraint 
in  the  arts;  0.  H.  Green,  The  Life  and  Works 
of  Lupercio  Leonardo  de  Arffensola  (Pmla.)  ; 
Barbara  Matulka,  The  Cid  as  a  Courtly  Hero 
(N.  Y.),  with  special  reference  to  French  litera- 
ture; Miguel  de  Unamuno,  The  Life  of  Don 
Quixote  and  Saneho  (N.  Y.),  translated  by  H,  P. 
Earle;  Iris  L.  Whitman,  Longfellow  and  Spain 
(N  Y.)  ;  and  Pauline  L.  Goode,  Easy  Spanish 
Books  for  Children  (N.  Y.),  a  bibliography. 

On  South  America,  we  have  E.  J.  Hall  and  u . 
Aguilera,  Introduction  a  ta  historia  de  la 
America  latino,  (N.  Y.) ;  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo, 
The  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Mexico  (to.)? 
translated  by  Professor  Maudslay;  and  G.  B. 
Winton,  Mexico,  Past  and  Present  (Nashville, 
T  enn. ) . 

PHONETICS.  Margaret  P.  McLean,  Good  Ameri- 
can Speech  {N,  Y.),  is  a  book  on  phonetics, 
especially  intended  for  teachers  of  elocution  and 
dramatics.  M.  E.  Ite  Witt,  Our  Oral  Word  (tt.) 
discusses  phonetic*  as  a  social  factor,  while  A. 
Cwftoiv  and  Jessica  Royer,  8elf -Expression 
Through  >the  Spoken-Word  (to.)  is  a  textbook 
on  the  use  of  the  speaking  voice.  Headers  inter- 
ested in  proposed  international  languages  may 
doewlt'CL  P«wio,  Intwimgwt  (Torino),  devoted 
,ty»  Bsperanto  j  and  fee  Rev*  JBL  P.  Foster 


of  Ideas  or  Dictionary  of  Ro  (Waverlv,  W.  Va.), 
containing  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the 
world  language  invented  by  the  author. 

PHILOSOPHY.  The  Year  1928  failed  to 
bring  forth  a  new  method  in  philosophy,  or  a 
great  intuition,  or  a  new  synthetic  system  in  tbo 
style  of  Hegel  or  Spencer,  The  Idealists  were  the1 
great  system  of  builders,  but  they  were  compara- 
tively silent,  while  the  Realists,  ascendant  in  the 
present  reign  of  Science  and  common-sense,  were 
mainly  critical  and  polemical,  possessing  no  com- 
mon doctrine  except  their  enmity  toward  Ideal- 
ists. Opposed  in  principle  to  the  deductive  method 
in  philosophy  and  the  speculative  constructions 
of  the  past  and  incapable  of  forming  inductive 
systems  from  the  diffuse  complication  of  scientific 
fact,  the  Realists  have  left  us,  oddly  enough,  with 
no  system  at  all.  Though  the  recent  works  of 
Russell,  Whitehead,  Broad,  and  Alexander  make 
an  admirable  effort  to  harmonize  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  various  sciences  and  show  their  re- 
lation to  experience,  the  results  are  qualified^and 
fragmentary  and  stamped  with  the  mutability 
and  uncertainty  of  science  itself. 

Though  no  new  systems  or  methods  had  their 
inception  in  1928,  a  number  of  solid  contributions 
were  made  and  several  important  philosophical 
movements  advanced.  In  Germany,  phenomenol- 
ogy and  the  related  study  of  historical  es- 
sences particularly  flourished.  Symbolic  logic 
was  also  gaining  new  adherents  and  making  new 
developments.  Permanent  progress  in  phe- 
nomenology and  symbolic  logic  seemed  quite  pos- 
sible and  should  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  since 
both  are  independent  of  the  changing  and  philo- 
sophically ambiguous  results  of  natural  science. 

In  America  the  distinction  between  Idealist, 
Realist,  Pragmatist,  Naturalist,  and  Personalist 
became  less  sharp  and  less  passionate.  A  need  for 
a  new  analysis  was  felt.  The  clash  between  New 
and  Critical  Realists,  so  common  a  few  years 
previously,  had  almost  ceased,  the  interest  of  the 
contestants  having  turned  to  a  more  critical 
examination  of  their  positions.  All  cults  and 
schools  tend  to  lose  that  first  ardor  of  advocacy, 
to  be  modified  and  refined.  The  New  Realist  in 
his  opposition  to  Critical  Realism  found  himself 
close  to  Idealism.  The  Naturalist,  once  a  rebel 
against  Religion  and  Ideals,  had  become  quite 
orthodox.  The  Pragmatist  when  he  states  his 
position  fully  is  not  quite  a  Pragmatist,  and  the 
Behaviorist/ though  he  would  rather  not  talk 
about  it,  really  admits  an  epiphenornenal  con- 
sciousness, Personalists  were  beginning  to  realize 
that  no  one  objects  to  the  self  as  such  but  only 
to  certain  theories  about  the  self.  The  tendency  of 
the  times  was  toward  a  greater  caution"  and  a 
more  refined  analysis.  Prof.  R.  B.  Perry  in  an 
article  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophic  Studies 
suggested  that  "the  present  peace  (in  the 
philosophical  world)  is  not  due  to  conquest  or 
exhaustion  but  to  the  invention  of  arbitrating 
concepts — /*  the  which,  breaking  down  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  opposing  schools,  promote  peace 
"  and  steady  progress. 

Among  the  contributions  of  the  year  were  two 
important  historical  works.  Part  v  of  Ueberweg's 
History  of  Philosophy  { Grundriss  der  Qesohichte 
der  Philosophic),  which  deals  with  nineteenth- 
century  philosophy  outside  of  Germany,  is  a  very 
valuable  book,  though  it  does  not  compare  in 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  with  the  correspond- 
ing volume  on  German  philosophy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century*  S.  R^dhakrisJraan's  second  vol- 
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time  of  hidinn  Thought  also  appeared.  Though 
more  technical  and  difficult  than  the  first  volume, 
its  breadth  and  clarity,  and  its  detailed  compari- 
sons of  Indian  and  European  systems  (a  pro- 
cedure which  most  writers  on  Indian  philosophy 
avoid)  make  it  an  invaluable  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  systems  of  thought  with  regard 
to  which  most  Westerners  are  completely  igno 
rant.  The  section  devoted  to  The  Vedanta  is 
particularly  instructive  and  quite  comprehensible 
to  lay  readers. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  Jahrbuch  fur  Phi- 
losophic und  Phanomenologische  Forschung  pub- 
lished during  the  year  contains  three  essays.  The 
more  important  ones  are:  Ludwig  Landgrebe's 
exposition  of  Dilthey 5s  Sciences  of  the  Mind, 
(Geifiteswcisseimchafien)  and  HusserFs  lectures 
on  the  Phenomenology  of  the  Inner  Conscioitsncss 
of  Time.  Dilthey,  who  has  a  great  reputation  in 
Germany,  is  here  presented  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Geisteswissenschaften.  His  doc- 
trine that  all  knowledge  is  nothing  but  a  sort  of 
self -consciousness  and  his  related  theory  that  all 
systems  of  thought  are  merely  a  function  of  the 
culture  in  which  they  develop  are  competently 
expounded.  Husserl's  lectures  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  time  combine  the  insights  of  Bergson  and 
Whitehead  with  the  rigor  and  thoroughness  of 
the  strict  phenoraenological  method.  They  con- 
stitute an  indespensable  completion  of  the  fa- 
mous treatment  of  inteiitionality  (Intention- 
(tUtfit}  in  the  last  two  Loyischc  Untcr- 


Martin  Heidegger,  who  is  indebted  to  both 
Husserl  and  Dilthey,  published  his  long  essay 
Sein  und  %eit  in  the  previous  Jahrbuch.  An  in- 
teresting novelty  in  Heidegger's  system  is  the 
concept  of  care  (Sorae)  which  he  introduces  in 
place  of  HusserPs  intentionality.  It  is  through 
care  or  anxiety  that  we  know  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  it  is  anxiety  which,  in  an  almost 
pathological  way,  builds  up  our  whole  system  of 
knowledge.  The  preference  for  a  concrete  concept 
like  rare  is  characteristic  of  Heidegger  as  con- 
trasted with  HusserL 

The  publication  of  Martin  Farbers  book, 
Phenomenology  as  a  Method  and  as  a  Philo- 
sophical Discipline,  should  serve  to  make  Husserl 
better  known  to  English  readers.  It  is  a  brief 
but  competent  book  and  contains  a  number  of 
useful  comparisons  of  phenomenology  with  other 
svstems  of  philosophy.  . 

1  Cue  very  important  event  of  the  year  in  the 
philosophical  world  was  a  translation  of  Edward 
Sprauger's  Lebensformen  (Types  of  Men).  This 
book,  occupied  with  the  general  field  of  syn- 
thetic psychology  and  ethics  of  personality,  is 
noteworthy  in  itself  and  representative  of  a 
whole  school  of  German  philosophy.  For  the  tirst 
time  English  readers  are  afforded  an  insight  into 
Geiffteswissenschaft  and  the  phenomenological  an- 
alvsis  of  historical  essences.  The  science  of  the 
soul,  in  the  sense  of  geisttiswissenschaftfache 
psvachology,  had  its  beginning  in  Hegel's  Phenom- 
enology of  Mind,  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
influential  books  of  the  century.  The^  same 
phenomenological  studies  have  been  carried  on 
£v  Dilthey,  Scheler,  Spranger,  and  a  host  of 
othera.  tfefctoiCH'wwiwcfca/*  is  very  closely  relat- 
ed to  HtiRserl's  phenomenology.  The  difference 
between  HusserVs  phenomenology  and  theirs  IB 
that  he  is  concerned  with  logical  essences  and 
with  those  essences  of  language,  meaning,  percep- 
tion, etc.,  which  admit  of  the  swme  rigorous  treat- 


ment,  while  thri/  are  occupied  with  historical- 
psychological  forms  and  structures,  which  require 
a  'somewhat  different  method.  For  while  their 
essences  arc  concrete  and  temporal,  Husserl's, 
though  sometimes  relating  to  time,  arc  really 
static  and  timeless.  But  however  "these  two 
phenomenologies  may  differ  in  other  matters, 
they  are  agreed  in  this:  that  systems  are  to  be, 
built  up,  not  through  induction  or  deduction,  but 
by  pure  description  of  the  essence  embedded 
iii  experience  and  discovery  of  the  necessary  con- 
nections between  them. 

SprangerV  work,  which  is  based  on  Dilthey  and 
ultimately  on  Hegel,  shows  also  some  n co-Kantian 
influence."  Like  Dilthey,  he  sought  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  UritttesicisfienscJiaflen.  His 
particular  contribution  is  the  introduction  of 
"types  of  men,"  striking  and  characteristic  men 
who  epitomize  in  themselves  a  whole  movement 
or  epoch.  Knowledge  of  these  historical  "types0 
or  essences  is  to  be  obtained  by  an  act  of  his- 
toric aesthetic  empathy  (Einftihlmg).  If  we  are 
to  understand  the  deeper,  more  fateful  parts  of 
history  we  must  feel  ourselves  into  not  only  the 
life  aiid  modalities  of  our  hero  but  that  of  his 
whole  cultural  environment.  Xor  should  one  at- 
tompt  to  interpret  a  "type"  in  terms  of  one  value 
exclusively.  The  American  may  be  primarily 
economic, "but  to  treat  him  as  an  economic  animal, 
pure  and  simple,  would  be  to  neglect  his  theoretic, 
social,  scathe-tie,  and  religious  motives  and  his  will 
to  power.  There  are  six  types  of  men  in  which 
cither  theoretic,  economic,  etc.,  motives  predom- 
inate, but  the  types  are  not  pure. 

Most  history  narrates  the  life  of  individuals 
with  all  its  accident  and  irrelevance.  Such  history 
can  have  no  laws  since  the  relation  between  a 
particular  individual  and  objective  institutions 
is  fortuitous  and  impermanent;  but  if  history  oc- 
cupies itself  with  essences,  types  of  men,  theu 
laws  are  possible.  The  man  of  power,  of  which 
Napoleon  is  an  example,  may  have  objective  and 
necessary  relations  to  Art,  Science,  or  Religion. 
With  the  developments  of  Hegel,  Dilthey,  and 
Spranger,  history  becomes  a  science  with  gener- 
ality and  laws  like  any  other;  but  the  science  can 
only  be  advanced  according  to  Spranger  by  the 
elimination  of  the  onesidedness  of  previous  sys- 
tems. "Progress  may  be  hoped  for,"  he  says,  *  only 
through  a  union  of  the  historical  sense  with 
clarified  geUteswissenschaftliche  psychology." 

Another  important  contribution  of  the  year  is 
the  English  translation  of  the  second  volume  of 
(Der  Unterffang  de$  Aoendlandes) ,  Spengler's 
decline  of  the  West.  The  basic  concepts  of  Speng- 
ler:  Culture  (Apollonian,  Magian,  and  Faua- 
tian),  Civilization,  and  the  biological  metaphor 
of  the  growth  and  decay  of  Cultures  are  already 
well  known  to  English  readers  through  the  first 
volume.  It  is  interesting  that  Spenglar  agrees 
with  Spranger  in  regarding  all  historical  proc- 
esses as  relative  to  the  observer,  but  disagrees 
with  him  in  the  matter  of  human  freedom.  Speng- 
ler  carries  his  relativism  to  great  lengths.  "Every 
living  Ibeing,"  he  says,  "livingly  experiences  every 
other  being  and  its  destiny  only  in  relation  to 
UselfS*  Tm&  relativism  would  seem  to  apply  to 
every  one  but  Spemgler  himself.  He  alone  tran- 
Hrciids  time  Mid  apace  and  judges  of  things  with 
an  impartial  eye,  deducing  the  course  of  history 
aa<J  predicting"  tie  decay  of  cultures.  Individual 
cultures,  he  maintains,  ha.ve  a  necessary  develop- 
ment* Only  tbe  relation  between  these  cultures  is 
accident*}  and  indeterminable,  A  brilliant  ex- 
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ample  of  this  is  the  interruption  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Mexican  Culture  by  a  handful  of  bar- 
barians. Since  the  life  of  the  individual  in  his 
culture  is  preestablished,  there  can  be  no  human 
freedom.  Sp ranger  holds  in  opposition  to  this 
that  human  freedom  renders  prediction  in  history 
impossible.  As  to  the  future  of  human  groups, 
the  question  is  not  what  must,  but  what  ought  to 
'he. 

The  preoccupation  with  Phenomenology  and 
Gcixteswissenschaft  in  Germany  was  paralleled 
by  an  increasing  interest  in  logic  in  England 
and  America, 

Paul  Weiss  contributed  an  interesting  article 
in  Mind  in  which  he  attempts  to  solve  some  of 
the  paradoxes  involved  in  the  theory  of  types 
(Whitehead.  and  Russell).  According  to  Russell's 
theory  of  types  it  is  impossible  to  make  signif- 
icant' assertions  about  all  propositions,  and  yet 
Russell  himself  is  obliged  to  make  such  asser- 
tions in  order  to  establish  the  hierarchy  of 
propositions.  Weiss  concludes  that  the  theory 
should  be  modified  and  therefore  sets  himself  to 
solve  a  number  of  the  "type"  paradoxes,  with  a 
view  to  justifying  a  certain  range  of  unrestricted 
propositions. %  He  concerns  himself  principally 
with  the  "heterological-autological  paradox." 
Autological  words  express  properties  they  possess 
and  heterological  words  properties  they  do  not 
possess.  But  the  word  "heterological,"  if  it  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  autologicality,  belongs 
to  the  class  of  heterological  words;  if  it  possesses 
the  property  of  heterologicality.  it  belongs  to 
the  class  of  autological  words.  This  paradox  is 
solved  by  the  consideration  that  one  word  may 
belong  to  two  apparently  mutually  exclusive 
classes,  if  the  classes  are  determined  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  "Heterological"  belongs  to  the  first 
class  by  virtue  of  "a  certain  relation,  to  the 
second  by  virtue  of  property  it  possesses.  Weiss 
would  attempt  a  similar  solution  to  other  and 
more  serious  paradoxes.  The  paper  throws  some 
light  on  the  very  puzzling,  much  disputed  prob- 
lem of  "types." 

F.  S.  C.  Korthrop,  in  an  article  for  Monist 
makes  a  plea  for  symbolic  logic  which  is  quite 
characteristic  of  the  changing  interest.  He  main- 
tains that  the  old  Aristotelian  logic  with  its 
calculus  of  classes,  though  pedagogically  valu- 
able and  important  in  itself  as  a  special  case 
of  logic,  should  not  be  identified  with  the  whole 
of  logic,  relations,  functions,  and  propositions 
being  every  bit  as  fundamental  as  classes.  Aris- 
totelian logic  shows  its  weakness,  he  holds,  even 
in  the  matter  of  immediate  inference.  Thus,  "All 
just  acts  are  expedient  acts,"  though  consistent 
with,  "All  unjust  acts  are  expedient  acts,"  can 
be  proved  inconsistent  with  it  on  the  older  prin- 
ciples of  immediate  inference.  The  paper  con- 
tains interesting  graphs,  borrowed  from  Profes- 
sor Sheffer,  showing  the  contrast  of  Aristotelian 
and  Boolean  logic. 

The  logical  foundations  of  mathematics  have 
been  recently  brought  to  attention  by  the  criti- 
cism of  L.  E.  J.  Brouwer.  The  intuitionalism  of 
Brouwer  is  opposed  by  the  formalism  of  Hil- 
hert.  In  this  discussion  of  the  foundations  of 
their  subjects,  mathematicians  have  become  phi- 
losophers in  spite  of  themselves,  Frege,  Peano, 
Whitehead,  and  Kussell  have  insisted  on  the  pri- 
ority of  logic.  Brouwer  not  only  denies  the  log- 
ical basis  of  mathematics  but  questions  the  laws 
erf  logic  themselves.  Arnold  Dresden  and  James 
la  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  $£athe- 


m  at  teal  Society  give  an  interesting  account  of 
Brouwer's  rejection  of  the  Law  of  Excluded  Mid- 
dle. Extensive  false  theories,  he  says,  have  been 
erected  on  this  principle  and  it  has  been  given 
an  undue  extension  to  sets  which  are  not  finite. 
The  rejection  of  the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle  has 
great  consequences  in  mathematics.  For  one  thing- 
the  system  of  real  numbers  is  not  "ordered"  and 
many  proofs  become  invalid.  The  question  of  the 
unlimited  applicability  of  this  principle  is  very 
much  involved  in  Zermelos'  theorem  and  the 
existence  of  selections  from  all  classes  of  classes. 
Professor  C.  I.  Lewis  discusses  "Queer  Systems" 
in  which  some  of  the  laws  of  logic  are  omitted. 
Other  philosophers  have  become  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  possibility  that  there  are  "twi- 
light zones"  in  which  reality  is  only  partly  de- 
termined and  dichotomies  are  out  of  the  question. 
Professor  Whitehead  believes  that  the  Law  of 
Excluded  Middle  precludes  a  satisfactory  theory 
of  change  and  Professor  Dewey  thinks  the  prin- 
ciple often  impracticable. 

The  validity  of  this  principle  is  also  involved 
in  McTaggart's  theory  of  "Determining  Corres- 
pondence" (The  Nature  of  Existence),  by  means 
of  xvhich  he  "disproves"  the  existence  of  Time  and 
all  substances  which  are  not  Spiritual.  Sub- 
stances to  exist  must  be  capable  of  division  into 
parts  of  parts  to  infinity  and  these  parts  must 
have  sufficient  descriptions.  The  question  now 
is  whether  each  of  these  parts  is  either  a  or  wot  a, 
and  can  be  determined  by  a  sufficient  descrip- 
tion as  a  certain  part  of  a  broken  line,  of  a  pri- 
mary part  of  the  substance.  McTaggart  denies 
that  sufficient  descriptions  can  be  found  for  other 
than  spiritual  substance  and  thus  disproves  their 
existence.  John  Wisdom,  in  a  brilliant  article  in 
Mind,  disproves  McTaggart's  subtle  and  very 
consequential  theory  of  Determining  Correspond- 
ence, but  in  a  manner  that  is  too  technical  to  be 
repeated  here. 

Another  article  in  the  same  issue  of  Mind  by 
R.  M.  Blake  attacks  McTaggart's  theory,  or 
rather  dismissal,  of  propositions.  McTaggart  had 
held  in  The  Nature  of  Existence  that  judgments 
when  they  are  true  correspond  to  facts  and  that 
there  is  thus  no  need  to  assume  propositions  as 
well.  Professor  Blake  points  out  that  judgments 
are  temporal  events  and  that  therefore  on  McTag- 
gart's theory,  truths  are  only  true  when  assert- 
ed and  the  same  truth  (such  as  2  -}-  2  =  4)  can- 
not be  asserted  twice  over.  Hence,  truths  are  not 
eternal  and  cannot  be  shared  by  different  minds. 
Professor  Blake's  attitude  here  is  representa- 
tive of  a  widespread  revival  of  Platonism,  a 
movement  largely  inspired  by  G.  E.  Moore  and 
the  early  Russell. 

The  general  interest  in  Spinoza,  so  much  in 
evidence  the  last  few  years,  was  doubtless  to  be 
increased  by  a  new  and  very  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  this  philosopher  by  Richard  McKeon. 
The  Philosophy  of  8pwo®a  is  a  thorough -go  ing, 
scholarly  work  containing  a  detailed  account  of 
Spinoza's  relation  to  experimental  science,  and 
experimentalists  such  as  Boyle,  and  a  competent 
chapter  on  "God  and  the  Universe"  in  which  the 
relation  of  Substance,  Attribute,  and  Mode  are 
explained  with  great  subtlety  and  interest. 

The  recent  popularity  of  Spinoza  is  another 
indication  of  the  spread  of  Rationalism.  In  Ger- 
many, Rationalism  turns  to  Kant  and  Hegel,  in 
France,  to  Descartes.  In  America,  Spinoza  has 
become  a  leader  who  is  making  headway  in  many 
places,  against  the  prevailing  Pragmatism,.. 
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.  BIBLIOGRAPHY.  During  1928  the  following  no- 
table   contributions    to    philosophy    and    philo- 
sophical discussion,  appeared:   L.  Adams  Beck; 
The  Story  of  Oriental  Philosophy ;  E.  A.  Burtt; 
Principles  and  Problems  of  Right  Thinking  ;  J. 
Chevalier,     Henry     Bergson,     Martin     Farber, 
Phenomenology   as   a    Method   and   as  a  Philo- 
sophical ^Discipline  (University  of  Buffalo  Stud- 
ies) ;    S.  .Z.  Hasan,  Realism;" Edmund  Husserl, 
"Phiinomenologie    des    Inneren    Zeitbewusstein," 
in     Jahrbuch     fur    Philosophic     imd     Phanom- 
en-ologische   Forchung;    H.    A.   Larrabee;    What 
Philosophy  Is ;  Richard  McKeon,  The  Philosophy 
of  Spinoza;   S.  Kadhakrishnan,  Indian  Thought, 
vol.     ii;     Joseph     Ratner,-   The    Philosophy    of 
John    Deicey;    Bertrand    Russell,    Skeptical   Es- 
says; Oswald  Spengler,  The  Decline  of  th*  West 
(second   volume)  ;    Edward   8pranger,   Types   of 
Men;  H.  0.  Taylor;  Human  Values  and  Verities; 
Krederich   Ueberweg,    Grundriss   der   Gesohichte 
der  Philosophic,   fifth   part;    A.   N.   Whitehead, 
Nymoolism:  Its  Meaning  and  Effect.  In  addition 
there  were  notable  papers  published  in  Mind,  The 
Monisf,  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  and  In  other 
philosophical  periodicals. 
PHONETICS.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 
PHO3SroaHAPH.  See  Music. 
PHOSPHATE  IROCK.  The  phosphate  industry 
throughout   the   world   was   on   practically   the 
same  basis  in  1928  as  in  the  previous  year.  It 
was    reported    that    in    Russia    searches    were 
being  prosecuted  for  high-grade  phosphates  and 
there    were    plans    to    develop    known    deposits 
which    were    situated    favorably    for    working. 
Morocco    was    active    during   the    year    sending 
several  thousand  tons  to  the  American  market 
at  a  price  said  to  be  below  that  for  tlie  same 
grade  from  Florida.  In  the  United  States  the 
production  of  domestic  phosphate  rock  was  3,- 
439,921   long  tons,  valued  at  $12,339,850,  or  8 
per  cent  more  in  quantity  and  10  per  cent  more 
in  value  than  the  production  of  1.927  as  reported 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Mines,  namely  3,170,- 
0*90  long  tons,  valued  at  $11,253,352.  The  United 
States    both    imported   and   exported   phosphate 
rock,  the  imports  in   1927  amounting  to  28,195 
long  tons,  valued  at  $292,871,  and  the  exports, 
918,211  long  tons,  valued  at  $4,731,562.  The  ex- 
port figures  for  1928  were  on  approximately  the 
same  basis,  with  exports  of  92,517  long  tons  of 
high-grade   hard   rock   valued   at  $626,238,   and 
806,247    long    tons    of    land    pebble    and    other 
phosphate  rock,  valued  at  $3,826,863.  Most  of 
the   exports   from   the   United   States   went  to 
Europe,  but  American  exporters  were  beginning 
to  fear  competition  from  the  producers  of  North 
Africa. 

There  were  published  during  the  year  by  tlie 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  descriptions  of  experi- 
ments in  flotation  of  low-grade  phosphate  ores 
which  indicated  the  successful  application  of 
this  method  and  the  treatment  of  phosphate 
rock.  Unground  sand  figured  in  tests  in  which 
from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  phosphates  were 
recovered  affording  concentrates  of  commercial 
grade  or  a  product  that  required  but  a  single 
treatment  to  make  it  marketable.  At  various 
plants  in  the  United  States  there  were  exten- 
sions of  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  various  phosphates  for  technical 
and  industrial  use.  At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  at 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  the  Victor  Chemical  Company 
and  the  Armour  Chemical  Works  were  building 
new  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  phosphoric 


acid  by  the  sulphuric  acid  process,  a  method 
being  used  by  five  companies  in  the  United 
States.  Florida  and  Tennessee  continued  as  the 
leading  producers  of  phosphate  rock,  the  out- 
put of  the  former  in  1928,  2,821,1)61  long  tons, 
being  valued  at  $9,324,306,  and  of  the  latter, 
577,095  long  tons,  at  $2,853,237.  See  FERTI- 
LIZERS!. 

PHOTOGBAPHY.  Although  there  were  no 
outstanding  results  of  theoretical  interest  in 
photography  published  during  1928,  two  prac- 
tical developments  commanded  attention.  These 
were  the  extraordinary  progress  in  research  work 
on  the  recording  of  sound  in  conjunction  with 
motion  pictures,  and  the  successful  demonstra- 
tion and  introduction  of  a  process  of  natural- 
color  motion  pictures  for  the  amateur.  The 
former  resulted  in  a  certain  drastic  revision  of 
motion-picture-production  technic,  an  influx 
of  electrical,  acoustic,  and  mechanical  engineers 
into  the  motion-picture  industry,  and  a  stricter 
supervision  of  chemical  development  of  nega- 
tives. The  other  development  made  possible  the 
dream  of  every  photographer  over  the  last  half- 
century  of  a  "simple  process  of  photography  in 
natural  colors. 

Two  notable  scientific  gatherings  convened 
during  the  year — the  Seventh  International 
Congress  of  Photography  which  met  in  London, 
July  9-14,  and  the  Second  International  Con- 
gress of  Radiology  held  July  23-27,  in  Stockholm. 
Progress  was  ma'de  at  the  London  gathering  to- 
ward an  international  standard  photographic 
unit  of  intensity  for  the  sensitometry  of  nega- 
tive materials  when  a  report  was  read  on  this 
subject.^  The  unit  proposed  was  one  visual  can- 
dle'power  of  sunlight  quality.  The  Congress,  how- 
ever, decided  to  define  the  unit  in  terms  of  a 
standardized  light  source  and  filter,  the  com- 
bination giving  radiation  of  approximately  sun- 
light quality.  Another  valuable  step  was  the 
series  of  proposals  made  by  the  Cinematographic 
Committee  relative  to  characteristics  of  motion- 
picture  film.2  The  Eighth  Congress  was  planned 
to  be  held  in  Dresden  in  1931. 

The  Radiology  Congress  was  attended  by  near- 
ly one  thousand  members  from  40  countries. 
The  two  lasting  achievements  of  this  meeting  of 
photographic  interest  were:  (1)  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  proposals  for  standards  of  protection, 
and  (2)  the  approval  of  a  standard  internation- 
al unit  of  X-ray  intensity .3  The  ^Third  Congress 
was  arranged  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1931. 

APPLICATIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  For  over  a 
half-century  the  wet  collodion  process  has  been 
used  as  an  essential  step  in  the  preparation  of 
half-tone  negatives  for  reproduction.  By  1928 
it  was  being  displaced  rapidly  by  a  gelatin -coat- 
ed paper  called  strip-film  paper.*  Another  impor- 
tant development  in  the  photo-mechanical  field 
was  the  continued  increase  in  the  use  of  color 
in  advertising  which  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  photography  since  the  various  hand  processes, 
wood  engraving,  lithography,  etc.,  are  all  too  slow 
or  too  costly  and  they  often  do  not  give  a  realis- 
tic impression.^ 

There  had  been  a  number  of  notable  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  offset  and  color  roto-gravure 
work.*  Pictorial  telegraphy  was  used  daily  in 
the  service  of  illustrated  journalism  and  methods 
were  being  tested  of  receiving  pictures  in  the 
form  of  half-tone  dots  to  be  printed  down  directly 
on  to  rinc  plates.  Another  promising  photo-com- 
posing machine  called  the  "Luminotype"  was  in- 
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As  previously  noted,  methods  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  sound  represented  the  greatest  advance  in 
the  art  of  motion  pictures  during  the  year  1028. 
Ten  different  systems  were  known  to  be  in  use, 
and  over  eight  hundred  theatres  had  been  equip- 
ped "with  sound  reproduction  devices.1'"  Two  dis- 
tinct methods  of  sound  recording  were  being  used, 
namely  (1)  wax-disc  recording,  and  (2)  photo- 
graphic recording.  Two  types  of  photographic 
records  were  being  made  commercially:  (a)  vari- 
able density,  an  example  of  which  is  the  "Movie- 
tone/1 and  (&)  variable  width,  represented  by 
the  "  Photo  phone"  process.  The  photographic  rec- 
ords are  made  by  converting  the  electrical  im- 
pulses produced  in  the  microphone  into  light 
modulations  which  are  impressed  on  the  film.  The 
sound  is  recorded  either  on  the  same  film  as  the 
negative  picture,  or  else  on  a  separate  film.  On 
the  positive  used  for  projection,  the  sound  record 
appears  as  a  narrow  area  along  one  edge  of  the 
jilm.  To  reproduce  the  sound,  light  from  a  con- 
centrated filament  lamp  is  projected  through  the 
film  upon  a  photo-electric  cell.  The  electrical 
modulations  from  the  cell  are  then  amplified  and 
led  into  a  loud  speaker  to  reproduce  the  sound. 

One  producer  built  a  series  of  recording  stu- 
dios in  California  costing  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars during  a  period  of  ninety  days.*  A  sympos- 
ium on  sound  motion  pictures  was  held  by  the 
Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers,  the  papers 
filling  an  entire  number  of  its  Transactions  .*> 
Four  types  of  sound  pictures  have  been  classified 
by  Millikan:  30  (1)  musically  scored  pictures; 
(2)  pictures  with  songs;  (3)  news  reels;  (4) 
dialogue  pictures. 

The  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences  organized  in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  in  192C 
was  proving  a  stabilizing  and  constructive  in- 
fluence to  the  industry.  In  the  Academy's  annual 
report  u  mention  was  made  of  the  efforts  that 
had  been,  directed  toward  the  establishment  of 
college  courses  in  motion-picture  technology,  the 
drawing  up  of  actors1  contracts,  the  arbitration 
of  disputes,  and  the  publication  of  experimental 
results.  Academy  Report  No.  1  summarized  the 
results  of  extensive  experiments  relative  to  the 
use  of  incandescent  illumination.  A  Technical  Bu- 
reau was  initiated  by  the  Association  of  Motion 
Picture  Producers  as  a  nucleus  of  a  research 
laboratory  for  the  industry.12 

A  comprehensive  production  programme  of 
motion  pictures  for  educational  use  was  under 
way.  Favorable  results  were  announced  of  a  two- 
year  experiment  in  the  use  of  films  as  adjuncts  to 
teaching.i»  A  series  of  medical  films  was  being 
produced  in  America  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  analogous 
work  was  in  progress  in  France.1*  These  films 
were  to  make  available  the  technic  of  the  world's 
leading  surgeons  for  class-room  instruction.  Many 
of  the  educational  and  medical  films  were  being 
made  available  in  the  16mm  sub-standard  width. 
The  Film  Foundation  was  formed  at  Harvard 
University  for  the  preparation,  assemblage,  and 
distribution  of  education  and  cultural  films.*® 

Interest  in  amateur  cinematography  was  well 
shown  by  the  world-wide  circulation  of  an  Amer- 
ican publication  dealing  with  this  subject,  the 
organization  of  additional  clubs  for  the  promo- 
tion of  amateur  film  productions,  and  the  in- 
crease and  demand  for  the  products  of  film  li- 
braries. 


The  basic  principles  of  a  new  amateur  process 
of  color  cinematography  were  worked  out  by  two 
Frenchmen,  R.  Berthon  and  A.  Keller-Dorian,  be- 
tween 1908  and  1023.  In  1925  the  Kodak  Com- 
pany secured  world  rights  on  the  patents  for  16- 
mm.  use,  announcing  the  process  on  July  30,  1928, 
under  the  name  Kodacolor.**  This  process  in- 
volves the  use  of  a  three-color  filter  on  -both  the 
standard  amateur  camera  and  projector.  Pan- 
chromatic film,  embossed  on  the  support  side 
with  minute  cylindrical  lens  elements,  is  thread- 
ed in  the  camera  with  the  support  side  toward 
the  lens  (opposite  from  normal  threading),  BO 
that  the  lens  elements  image  the  light  passing 
through  the  filters. 

The  embossed  lenses  guide  the  rays  from  the 
filters  and  impress  one,  two,  or  three  images  on 
the  film  according"  to  whether  one,  two,  or  three 
of  the  filters  transmit  the  light  reflected  from 
the  subject.  On  development  by  the  reversal  proc- 
ess, a  monochrome  record  is  produced  which 
resembles  the  ordinary  black  and  white  positive 
record.  When  the  film  is  projected,  light  passes 
through  the  embossed  lenses,  through  the  picture, 
through  the  projector  lens,  and  finally  through 
the  color  filters  which  recombine  the  colors  to  re- 
produce the  natural  colors  of  the  original  subject. 

Besides  this  major  development  there  were  pub- 
lished descriptions  of  several  other  color  pro- 
cesses and  more  than  thirty  patents.  Three  differ- 
ent tri-pack  processes  were  described,  two  of 
which  were  being  used  commercially.*7  A  method 
of  making  color  prints  on  paper  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  Carbro  process  found  some  favor.is 
Details  for  realizing  kaleidoscopic  effects  with  a 
two-color  motion-picture  process  were  discu.ssed.i9 

The  advances  made  in  measurement  and  stand- 
ardization of  X-ray  dosage  was  of  interest  in 
regard  to  the  photographic,  as  well  as  the 
therapeutic,  uses  of  X-rays.  Important  new  data 
had  been  obtained  on  X-ray  protection.20  A 
method  of  actuating  the  X-ray  tubes  by  motor 
impulses  of  the  body  is  valuable  in  that  photo- 
graphs may  be  exposed  at  a  certain  instant  in 
the  cycle  of  various  organs,  such  as  the  heart, 
stomach,  etc.si  The  use  of  intensifying  screens 
was  increasing  and  certain  modifications  were 
noted.  Progress  had  been  made  with  industrial 
applications  of  X-rays  in  the  analysis  of  cellulose 
compounds,  inspection  of  welds  in  ocean  liners, 
extent  of  decay  in  living  trees,  etc. 

Besides  these  specific  applications  of  photog- 
raphy, there  were  numerous  notable  advance** 
made  in  connection  with  astronomy,  photo- 
micrography, aerial  photography,  engineering, 
vulcanism,  detection  of  false  documents,  etc. 
These  and  other  special  uses  indicate  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  photography  as  a  recording 
medium. 

PHYSICAL  MEASUREMENTS.  In  studying  the 
properties  of  photographic  materials,  physical 
measurements  are  of  utmost  importance  and  it 
was  encouraging  to  note  the  efforts  being  made 
during:  1928  to  adopt  international  standards  in 
types  of  equipment,  methods  of  measurement,  and 
expression  of  results.  Besides  the  unit  of  inten- 
sity for  sensitometry  previously  mentioned,  there 
was  evidence  offered  that  in  the  calculation  of 
speed  numbers  of  sensitive  materials,  the  gradi- 
ent of  the  underexposure  part  of  the  character- 
istic curve  should  be  used  instead  of  the  normal 
inertia  value.--  This  method  would  give  a  value 
conforming  more  nearly  to  the  usage  of  mod- 
ern Sims.  An  effort  along  similar  lines  was  the 
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suggestion  of  the  use  of  a  high  intensity  time- 
scale  sensitometer  for  measuring  photographic 
speed  under  conditions  directly  comparable  with 
those  existing  in  the  camera.22 

A  standard  developer  was  proposed  for  inter- 
national seiisitometric  work  22  and  two  devices 
described  for  producing  uniform  develop- 
ment. 22,23  A  systematic  nomenclature  in  photo- 
graphic sensitometry  was  proposed  as  there  was 
some  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  existing 
terminology.22  Of  considerable  scientific  interest 
were  the  contributions  of  the  Russian  investi- 
gators, notably  those  of  Chibisof  and  Cheltsof 
relating  to  seiisitometric  characteristics,  filter 
factors,  and  analogous  problems.-* 

Further  data  was  compiled  on  the  resolving 
power  of  photographic  materials  22,  25  which,  be- 
sides its  astronomical  value,  had  an  especial 
bearing  on  the  photographic  recording  of  sound. 
The  photo-electric  cell  was  used  in  several  types 
of  densifometers  with  good  results.  Exposure 
meters  also  were  devised;  one  uses  a  selenium 
cell  and  others  work  on  the  well-known  extinction 
principle.  A  rather  novel  departure  was  a  meter 
which  uses  the  light  given  by  the  impact  of  ra- 
dium emanation  on  zinc  sulnde.2®  One  commer- 
cial printer  employed  a  photo-electric  cell  to  de- 
termine the  correct  exposure  for  printing  amateur 
negatives. 

Since  the  publication  in  1927  of  the  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  contrast  characteristics  of 
photographic  papers,  L.  A.  Jones  summarized 
these  results  in  a  short  article  pointing  out  the 
factors  upon  which  the  value  of  contrast  is  de- 
pendent.-2 Two  general  papers  by  the  same  author 
deal  with  reflecting  power  of  colored  objects  27 
and  the  use  of  light  filters,2S  respectively;  these 
are  of  particular  importance  in  relation  to  the 
extensive  use  of  panchromatic  film  stock  for 
motion  pictures. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SENSITIZED  MATERIALS,  A 
survey  of  the  patent  literature  reveals  a  great 
many* disclosures  of  processes  related  to  the  prep- 
aration of  acetyl  cellulose  and  its  derivatives 
to  make  safety  film  base.  Extensive  use  of  such 
base  for  amateur  cine  film  and  the  demands  for 
slow-burning  stock  from  other  sources  have  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  stimulate  this  field  of  re- 
search. One  series  of  patents  relates  to  the  in- 
corporation of  the  silver  halide  in  a  viscose 
layer,  thus  eliminating  a  gelatin  coating.29  _  A 
method  of  making  cellulose-acetonitrate,  combin- 
ing desirable  properties  of  both  nitrate  and  ace- 
tate support,  is  described.so  Panchromatic  film  in 
16-mm.  width  has  been  made  available  for  the 
cine  arnateur.si 

Physical  properties  of  gelatin  were  being  stud- 
ied more  extensively  with  reference  to  the  suita- 
bility of  various  gelatins  for  different  photo- 
graphic materials.  Certain  protein  extracts  were 
patented  as  sensitizers  for  gelatin.  Emergence  of 
emulsion  making  from  a  secret  empirical  art  may 
be  indicated  by  the  publication  of  papers  deal- 
ing with  various  phases  of  emulsion  technic  and 
of  patents  disclosing  certain  procedures.^  Fur- 
ther patents  on  ways  of  preventing  static  and 
halation  by  incorporating  certain  materials  in 
the  film  support  are  of  interest^  A  series  of 
papers  described  the  preparation  and  probable 
structure  both  of  optical  sensiti2»r  ®*  and  desen- 
sitizer  22  dyes. 

An  ultra-rapid  X-ray  film  was  produced  by  in- 
corporating a  material  in  the  backing  which  be- 
comes luminous  on  exposure  to  X-ray s.ss  This 
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combines  the  X-ray  screen  and  the  film  emul- 
sion into  one  unit.  A  great  many  patents  de- 
scribed light-sensitive  diazo  compounds  and  al- 
lied substances.as  Papers  coated  with  these  com- 
pounds and  a  coupling  agent  are  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  blue-print  paper.  Inclusion  of  a  weak 
organic  acid  prevents  the  two  chemicals  from  re- 
acting to  form  a  dye,  but  if  this  acid  is  neutral- 
ized by  treating  the  paper  with  ammonia  gas^the 
'dye  is  formed.  When  exposed  to  light,  the  diazo 
compound  is  decomposed  and  no  dye  is  produced 
by  the  ammonia  treatment.  The  process  is_  there- 
fore a  method  of  producing  positive  images 
directly.  Several  papers  dealing  with  the  chemis- 
try of  'diazo  and  other  special  printing  processes 
were  given  by  Spencer  before  the  London  Inter- 
national Congress.3"  A  motion-picture  film  of  ex- 
treme thinness,  known  as  Ozaphane,  was  being 
used  commercially  in  Europe.ss  It  consists^  of  a 
diazo  compound  incorporated  in  a  thin  _  viscose 
layer.  A  gelatin-coated  film  sensitized  with  am- 
monium bichromate  for  use  in  various  processes 
of  color  photography  is  available.^ 

XEW  APPARATUS.  Each  year  there  are  more 
mechanical  or  automatically  controlled  devices 
introduced  for  photographic  use.  The  year  1928 
was  no  exception.  From  the  maze  of  patents  list- 
ed relating  to  improvements  in  apparatus,  cer- 
tain ones,  such  as  additional  spring-driven  ama- 
teur cine  cameras  and  automatic  developing  ma- 
chines, stand  out.  In  the  latter  class  are  found 
numerous  coin-actuated  devices  which  expose 
photographs,  develop,  and  deliver  the  prints,  and 
sometimes  even  negatives  and  enlargements.40  A 
few  machines  for  the  continuous  processing  of 
standard  motion-picture  negatives  were  adopt- 
ed.41 This  marked  an  important  advance  in  the 
motion-picture  industry  as  the  processing  ot 
valuable  negatives  is  an  extremely  critical  opera- 
tion. 

The  extensive  use  of  panchromatic  film  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  incandescent  lamps  for 
much  of  the  photographic  work,  thus  necessitat- 
ing redesigning  of  these  lamps.*2  Not  to  be  out- 
done, carbon  arc  manufacturers  developed  s"pan" 
carbons,  the  cores  of  which  contain  rare  earth 
metals  which  give  a  wide  range  of  spectral  illu- 
mination.43  A  combination  mercury  vapor  and 
neon  gas  lamp  also  was  claimed  to  be  a  satis- 
factory illuminant  for  exposing  panchromatic 
film.44  Sound  motion  pictures  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  many  new  pieces  of  apparatus  in 
the  motion-picture  studio. 

A  continued  increase  in  interest  in  amateur 
motion  pictures  was  evident.  The  amateur  was 
deluged  with  all  sorts  of  new  devices  to  assist 
him  in  his  quest  for  novel  effects  and  in  editing 
and  projecting  his  films;  these  ranging  from  the 
adaptation  of  a  small  cine  camera  for_  natural- 
color  motion  pictures  to  console  editing  ^cabi- 
nets constructed  of  inlaid  woods.  In  addition, 
there  were  available  numerous  facilities  such  as 
color  wheels  for  projection,  splicing  devices,  lens 
turrets,  etc. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESS.  No  new  develop- 
ing agents  of  any  practical  significance  appeared 
during  the  year,  though  there  were  about  the 
usual  number  of  attempts  to  extol  the  merits  or 
point  out  the  limitations  of  certain  well-known 
reducing  agents,  namely,  amidol,  glycin,  and  py- 
rocatecMn.  Pyrt>>  elon,  and  hydro-qumone,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  favored.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  chemical  reactions  occurring  in  a  developer 
is  very  scant,  but  it  was  amplified  by  several 
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papers  related  to  the  role  of  sulpldte  in  develop- 
ment 45  and  the  action  of,  and  substitutes  for, 
alkalis  *<*  and  bromides.47 

Interest  continued  in  negative  developers  for 
the  production  of  fine-grained  iraages.4s  This  no 
doubt  was  stimulated  by  ( 1 )  the  need  for  making 
duplicate  negatives  from  valuable  original  mo- 
tion-picture negatives,  (2)  the  requirements  of 
fine-grained  emulsions  for  the  reversal  process. 
and  (3)  the  necessity  of  a  freedom  from  grain 
coarseness  in  sound-film  records.  Conditions  for 
successful  handling  of  film  under  tropical  ^  as 
well  as  frigid  ^  conditions  have  been  described. 
A  .seiisitoiiietric  study  was  made  of  the  reversal 
proeess.si  Motion  photo-micrographs  made  of  the 
progress  of  development  of  individual  grains  re- 
veal that  development  (with  elon)  starts  from 
points  on  the  grains.52  During  progress  of  de- 
velopment the  entire  grain  vibrates  and  minute 
tentacles  are  thrown  out  from  its  surface. 

The  chemistry  of  fixation  was  studied  and 
it  was  stated  that  only  after  the  bath  had  been 
used  until  a  critical  concentration  of  silver  is 
present  does  the  difficultly  soluble  silver-hypo 
complex  form.53  An  apparatus  for  economical 
and  rapid  recovery  of  silver  from  spent  fixing 
baths  was  described.54 

Of  great  interest  relative  to  the  preservation  of 
photographic  materials  was  the  publication  of  a 
report  on  that  subject  by  an  international  com- 
inittee.ss  Recommendations  were  given  for  the 
storage  of  valuable  prints  and  negatives  includ- 
ing lengths  of  cine  film.  The  changes  in  swelling 
undergone  by  gelatin  during  the  processing  of 
film  were  investigated.se  Practical  data  were  pub- 
lished relative  to  the  handling  of  all  photographic 
solutions  commonly  used  in  photography.^7 

A  new  method  of  sulphur  toning  employed  a 
dicliromate-chloride  bleach  instead  of  the  more 
common  ferricyanide-bromide  solution  previous  to 
sulphiding.58  A  novel  dye-toning  method  utilized 
a  single  solution  containing  both  mordant  and 
dye,  thus  halving  the  work  previously  required.^ 

PHOTO-THEORY.  The  Progress  and  the  Hurter 
and  Driffield  medals  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  were  awarded  to  S.  E.  Sheppard,  of  the 
Kodak  Research  Laboratories,  for  his  researches 
relative  to  the  nature  of  the  latent  image  and 
the  cause  of  sensitivity.  The  latent  image  is  the 
invisible  image  which  forms  when  a  photographic 
film  or  plate  is  exposed  in  a  camera.  In  his  paper 
of  acceptance,  Sheppard  reviewed  the  progress 
made  toward  solving  this  ever-mysterious  prob- 
lem,Q°  Since  his  announcement  in  1925  of  the 
existence  of  silver  sulphide  specks  of  amicro- 
scopical  *  dimensions  formed  on  the  silver  halide 
grains  from  the  decomposition  of  a  trace  of  a 
sulphur  compound  in  photographic  gelatin,  chem- 
ists and  physicists  have  been  busy  devising  ways 
to  investigate  this  problem.  The  balance  of  evi- 
dence indicates  that  infinitesimal  quantities  of 
silver,  smaller  than  the  sulphide  specks,  are  also 
present.  When  exposed  to  light  a  photo-chemical 
reduction  of  silver  halide  occurs,  the  size  of  the 
silver  nuclei  is  increased,  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
an  internal  photo-electric  or  photo-conduction  ef- 
fect as  suggested  independently  by  two  investi- 
gators, Toy  and  Trivelli,  until  centres  large 
enough  to  induce  developability  are  formed.  The 
latent  image  probably  consists  of  such  develop- 
ment centres  composed  chiefly  of  colloidal  silver. 

F.  C.  Toy  01  had  more  recent  evidence  indicat- 
ing that  the  primary  stage  of  latent  image  for- 

*  Not  measurable  by  the  most  powerful  microscopes. 


mation  is  probably  identical  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  photo-conductivity  effect,  consisting  in  the 
liberation  of  an  electron  from  the  halide  iron. 
This  was  considered  a  promising  line  of  investiga- 
tion. Sheppard  and  Vanslow  G0  corroborated  this 
observation  by  demonstrating  that  electrons  and 
bromine  are  released  together  by  light  acting  on 
silver  bromide;  this  was  also  in  agreement  with 
previous  research  by  J.  Eggert. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  this  intricate 
problem  was  the  effort  being  made  to  measure 
quantitatively  the  free  silver  present  in  unex- 
posed  photographic  plates,  and  to  relate  these 
data  to  the  light  sensitivity.  Workers  at  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  also  made  partially  success- 
ful attempts  to  introduce  colloidal  particles  into 
the  emulsion  to  test  the  possibility  that  these 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  grain  and  function  as 
sensitivity  nuclei.^ 

Recent  patents  cs  on  the  use  of  decomposition 
products  of  gelatin  (other  than  sulphur  com- 
pounds, as  described  by  Sheppard}  in  enhancing 
sensitivity  had  both  theoretical  and  practical 
significance. 

The  treatment  of  photographic  plates  with 
various  oxidizing  and  reducing  agents  yielded 
considerable  useful  data.  Two  papers  on  the 
effect  of  temperature  on  the  latent  image  also 
were  published.61,  °*  Bleaching  of  the  latent 
image  by  exposing  it  to  red  light  was  shown  to 
be  produced  also  in  certain  cases  with  light  of 
other  wave  lengths.si.cs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  General  reviews  of  photographic 
progress  are  published  annually  by  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  (British)  and  the  Amer- 
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year  book  called  The  American  Annual  of  Photog- 
raphy. A  review  of  progress  in  the  motion-picture 
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Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Motion-Picture 
Engineers.  The  more  notable  photographic  books 
published  during  1928  include:  Motion  Picture 
Projection,  by  J.  R.  Cameron  (Manhattan  Beach, 
X.  Y.)  ;  Der  sprecliende  Film,  by  F.  von  Mihaly, 
(Berlin)  ;  Amateur  Home  Craft,  by  J.  R.  Camer- 
on (Manhattan  Beach,  N.  Y.);  Amateur  Movie 
Making,  by  H.  C.  McKay  (New  York)  ;  Color 
Photography,  by  Owen  Wheeler  (London)  ;  I/a 
ftensitometrie  Photographique  et  ses  Applica- 
tions, by  G.  Moreau  (Paris)  ;  Chemical  Reactions 
of  the  '  Latent  Image,  by  E.  R*  Bullock  (New 
York)  ;  Photography  as  a  Business,  by  A.  G. 
Willis  (London)  ;  Aerial  Photography,  by  C. 
Winchester  and  F,  L.  Willis  (London)  j  Motion 
lecture  Photography,  by  C.  L.  Gregory  (2d  ed,3 
New  York)  ;  Donnees  NumSriques  de  Photo- 
graphie,  by  W.  Clark  (New  York). 
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PHOTOSYNTHESIS.  See  BOTANY. 

PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  See  CHBMISTET. 

PHYSICS.  Physics  In  1928  showed  important 
developments  and  discoveries.  Electrons  were 
found  to  behave  as  waves.  Kelativity  was  con- 
firmed by  crucial  tests.  Modified  radiation  had 
been  induced  in  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  of  wave 
length  altered  from  that  of  the  incident  ray. 
Five  million  volts  were  produced  for  atomic  re- 
search. Cosmic  rays  had  been  measured  and  their 
origin  found  in  the  probable  transmutation  of 
mass  into  energy.  A  super-hard  glass-cutting 
alloy  was  developed  by  physical  research.  Metal 
films  one  atom  thick  were  used  in  photo-electric 
cells  for  maximum  sensitivity.  Televox  opened 
the  London  Electrical  Show  with  a  brief  address. 
The  talking  film  had  arrived  in  the  theatres  and 
television  was  regularly  broadcast.  An  automa- 
tic self-recording  color-analyzer  Itad  been  de- 
vised with  automatic  computing  mechanism.  The 


electric  ultra-micrometer  was  at  work  in  indus- 
trial research  and  in  the  dimensional  control  of 
products. 

An  event  of  the  year  in  physics — a  model  of  its 
kind — was  the  meeting  of  the  Optical  Society  of 
America  with  an  optical  exhibition.  The  exhibit 
contained  rare  historical  instruments  and  books 
and  the  programme  was  full  of  interesting  pa- 
pers. The  climax  of  the  meeting  was  Miehelson's 
announcement  of  the  negative  result  of  his  recent 
series  of  experiments  for  detecting  the  ether 
drift.  Even  with  highly  sensitive  apparatus,  the 
results  showed  no  displacement  as  large  as  2  per 
cent  of  that  expected  if,  as  suggested,  the  solar 
system  moves  through  space  300  km  per  second. 
The  result  is  profoundly  significant  for  the 
tenability  of  the  relativity  theory.  Michelson  an- 
nounced that  while  he  accepted  Einstein's  rela- 
tivity, he  still  believes  the  existence  of  the  ether 
is  necessary  for  light-wave  phenomena. 

During  the  year  Piccard  and  Stabel's  experi- 
ments to  detect  ether  drift  also  failed  to  show 
any  relative  motion  of  earth  and  the  ether. 

St.  John  believes  the  evidence  was  conclusive 
that  Einstein's  predicted  shift  of  red  wave  lengths 
in  the  sun's  radiation  was  a  fact.  For  a  3800- 
angstroin  wave  the  shift  is  0.008;  and  for  a  6600- 
angstrom  wave,  it  is  .014  angstrom.  For  iron 
rays  from  the  centre  of  the  sun's  disk,  above  the 
photosphere,  the  mean  shift  is  0.009  observed 
while  0.0091  angstrom  is  the  computed  Einstein 
red  shift.  He  allows  for  the  magnitudes  of  other 
factors  affecting  the  apparent  wave  length. 

Einstein's  predicted  deflection  of  light  by  the 
gravitational  field  of  the  sun  again  was  quantita- 
tively confirmed  by  completed  measurements 
of  the  apparent  positions  of  the  stars  photo- 
graphed during  the  1926  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
Chazy,  in  his  Le  Theorie  de  l&  Rel&tivite  et  la 
Mechanique,  issued  during  the  year,  gives  the 
evidence  for  accepting  42.9  seconds  per  century 
as  the  perihelial  advance  of  Mercury,  and  1.74 
angular  seconds  for  the  deviation  of  light  passing 
the  sun  at  grazing  incidence,  both  quantitatively 
predicted  by  Einstein. 

Adams  found  that  one  remote  nebula  showed 
an  apparent  radial  recession  of  2500  miles  per 
second,  nearly  double  any  hitherto  measured 
speed.  The  "crumpling  of  space" — as  deduced 
from  general  relativity — is  the  possible  cause 
assigned  by  Adams  for  this  "spurious  velocity 
of  recession."  Shapley  reported  a  proportionate 
effect  on  nearer  galaxies  at  10,000,000  light  years, 
about  a  tenth  of  the  distance  of  the  nebula  re- 
ported on  by  Adams.  Relativity  thus  seems  to 
have  additional  confirmation  in  phenomena  un- 
known until  recent  years. 

The  atom  retained  its  central  position  in  re- 
search interest.  As  expected,  the  mathematical 
approaches  to  atomic  structure  were  merging, 
and  both  experiment  and  theory  supported  the 
Bohr-Sommerfeld  picture  to  which  the  spinning 
electron  has  made  such  a  fruitful  addition. 

Oaviola  in  an  experimental  test  of  Sc&rCding- 
er's  theory  proved  that  the  ratios  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  lines  in  emission  do  not  depend  on 
the  populations  of  the  lower  atomic  levels  in 
contradiction  with  th«  interpretation  of  Schrd- 
dinger's  theory. 

The  Fenafcr-D*vissoa  experiments  on  the  dif- 
fraction of  electrons  showed  that  an  electron 
possesses,  or  is  composed  of,  a  wave  system. 

€L  P.  Thomon  announced  to  the  Royal  Society 
the  results  of  his  study  of  "the  waves  of  an  elec- 
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tron."  Generalizing  de  Broglie's  t-heory  that 
corpuscles  are  accompanied  by  waves,  he  conclud- 
ed that  electrons  should  have  a  wave  system. 
Thomson's  experiments  actually  show  such  waves 
produce  diffraction  rings  on  passing  through  a 
gold  film.  Motions  of  pure  point-charge  electrons 
would  not  produce  such  waves.  The  electron 
behaves  like  a  group  of  waves  whose  velocities 
and  wave  lengths  depend  on  the  speed  and 
mass.  For  electrons  falling  through  25,000  volts, 
he  computed  the  electron  wave  length  at 
0.75  X  10  —  9  cm,  about  that  of  hard  X-rays.  He 
obtained,  therefore,  Laue  crystal  lattice  patterns 
from  electrons  sent  through  films  of  aluminum, 
gold,  and  platinum.  Thomson  confirmed  his  re- 
sults by  showing  that  the  rings  conformed  to 
known  "crystal  structure,  that  the  wave  length 
is  inversely  as  the  momentum,  and  that  the 
known  spacing  of  atoms  in  the  crystal  permit 
computing  the  ring  size. 

The  electron  waves  and  light  waves  differ  even 
when  the  wave  length  is  the  same.  He  quotes  a 
brilliant  guess  of  Newton  as  being  close  to  the 
true  explanation  and  he  regards  the  electron 
as  the  reality  and  waves  as  being  related  to  it. 

Davisson  and  Germer's  experimental  attempt 
to  polarize  electron  waves  by  reflection  gave  nega- 
tive results. 

Honda  held  that  ferromagnetism  was  caused 
by  high  speed  electronic  revolutions  in  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  atom.  Radioactivity  shows  that  such 
intra-nuclear  electrons  exist,  revolving  with  near- 
ly the  speed  of  light.  His  computed  values  for  the 
magnetic  moment  of  the  iron  atom  2X10  —  20,  is 
close  to  the  observed  value.  He  states  that  the 
observed  facts  of  ferro-,  para-3  and  dia-magnetism 
follow  from  his  theory, 

Herzfinkel  and  Wertenstein  attempted  without 
success  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  radioactivity 
transformation.  Braddick  and  Cave  estimated 
that  a  gram  of  radium  emits  3.7  X  10  10  alpha 
particles  per  second — a  higher  value  than  that 
previously  accepted.  Experiments  at  the  Reich- 
sanstalt  show  that  under  bombardment  one  alu- 
minum atom  will  disintegrate  for  each  million 
alpha  particles  passing  and  one  boron  atom  for 
each  hundred  thousand. 

Using  constants  already  otherwise  known  and 
more  accurate  values  of  the  alpha  particle  ener- 
gies, Enskog  not  only  computes  the  nuclear  pro- 
ton structure  but  packing  effects  of  the  right 
magnitudes  are  obtained. 

The  continuous  spectrum  of  the  zodiacal  light 
was  photographed  by  Ramdas  and  showed  prom- 
inently the  4227  A  absorption  line  of  calcium. 
He  obtained  no  record  beyond  5000  A,  suggesting 
that  the  scattering  is  from  matter  in  atomic  or 
molecular  state,  and  believes  that  the  new  ef- 
fect of  modified  scattering  may  account  for  the 
apparently  weak  polarization  and  special  char- 
acter of  zodiacal  light. 

Jn  General  Electric  researches,  "artificial 
lightning"  was  produced  at  a  tension  of  3,500,- 
000  volts.  The  use  of  the  cathode-ray  high-speed 
camera  permits  the  recording  of  lightning  flashes, 
the  surges  of  which  find  a  maximum  in  ten- 
millionths  of  a  second.  Boys  shows  that  a  light- 
ning discharge  may  start  from  ground  and  cloud 
at  the  same  instant,  meeting  in  mid-air.  Breit 
and  Tuve,  using  a  Tesla  oscillator  in  oil  under 
high  pressure,  have  produced  5,200,009  volts  for 
use  in  research  on  the  atomic  nucieus  and  high- 
frequency  radiation  in  the  gamma-ray  and  hard 
X-ray  range. 


Crile  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
gave  his  experimental  results  on  excitation, 
exhaustion,  and  death  in  terms  of  physical  con- 
stants, showing  that  when  the  cell  potential 
difference  (between  nucleus  and  cytoplasm) 
becomes  zero,  death  ensues.  This  is  an  extension 
of  his  remarkable  work  in  support  of  his  bipolar 
theory  of  living  processes;  which  applies  as 
well  %to  the  potential  difference  between  the 
bodily  organs  as  to  the  positive  cell  nucleus  and 
the  negative  cell  cytoplasm. 

A  notable  discovery  of  the  year  observed  by 
Landsberg  and  Mandelstan  and  independently 
by  Rarnan,  is  that  if  a  monochromatic  ray  of 
light  impinges  on  a  substance  it  gives  rise  (in 
many  cases),  viewed  transversely,  to  polarized 
wave  lengths  not  in  the  incident  beam  but 
often  spaced  symmetrically  on  both  sides  of  the 
spectral  line  o*f  the  incident  beam.  Many  exper- 
imenters have  studied  the  effect  in  quartz,  water, 
benzene,  ether,  and  other  substances.  Raman 
reported  that  the  modified  spectrum  of  mono- 
chromatic light  diffused  by  fluids  is  a  power- 
ful and  precise  method  for*  exploring  molecular 
spectra  in  the  infra-red,  especially  in  the  deep 
infra-red  not  hitherto  accessible  to  spectral 
studies.  For  example,  the  mercury  line  4358 
gives  in  carbon  tetrachloride  three  new  frequen- 
cies corresponding  to  three  computed  (but  hither- 
to unknown)  infra-red  lines  in  the  carbon  tetra- 
chloride spectrum. 

It  appears  that  Landsberg  and  Mandelstan 
had  detected  changes  in  wave  length  when  light 
is  scattered  by  some  transparent  media,  antici- 
pating the  first  note  by  Raman  on  the  subject. 
German  workers  reported  that  the  characteristic 
basic  vibration  of  the  C-H  group  at  3,3  microns 
are  found  superposed  on  the  incident  light  by  all 
compounds  tested.  Not  all  the  infra-red  viBrations 
give  rise  to  "modified  scattering"  lines,  although 
all  such  lines  from  organic  liquids  can  be  re- 
ferred to  known  infra-red  vibrations.  Venkates- 
waren  gives  results  on  the  "modified  scattering" 
effect  which  show  that  the  transformation  of 
monochromatic  rays  into  general  or  white  radia- 
tion is  caused  by  "the  special  state  of  molecular 
aggregation  giving  high  viscoscity.  Morton  adds 
that  a  wide  glycerin  band  suggests  that  the 
broadening  out  of  the  modified  lines  to  bands 
is  caused  by  the  OH  group. 

Typical  of  how  band  spectra  disclose  molecular 
structure  is  the  analysis  of  the  formaldehyde 
spectrum  using  the  absorption  bands  in  the  ultra- 
violet. Henri  and  Schou  thus  find  that  the  for- 
maldehyde molecule  is  a  Y,  carbon  at  the  centre, 
oxygen  below,  and  the  two  hydrogen  at  the  upper 
branches.  The  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide 
furnish  two  sets  of  vibrational  frequencies.  The 
success  of  atomic  physics  in  explaining  obscure 
phenomena  is  well  known.  Milne  states  that  ion- 
ized calcium  atoms  absorb  strongly  the  powerful 
H  and  K.  radiation  of  the  sun  and  are  thus  re- 
pelled at  great  speed  into  space.  At  low  levels, 
however,  atoms  adjust  themselves  to  levels  at 
which  radiation  pressure  and  gravitational  pull 
balance.  Heavy  calcium  atoms  are  thus  supported 
in  deep  layers.  Russell  points  out  that  radia- 
tion from  these  intensely  hot  clouds  (faculse) 
drives  the  material  into  cooler  regions  (spots) 
giving  the  effect  of  suction  or  attraction.  Calcula- 
tions give  50  miles  per  second  as  the  combined 
result  thus  attainable. 

A  new  use  was  found  for  the  polar  regions  of 
the  earth  by  Russell  who  suggested  that  short 
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wave  stellar  spectra  extending  to  2100  angstroms 
could  be  obtained  in  the  polar  regions  owing  to 
the  absence  of  ozone  which  strongly  absorbs  the 
ultraviolet.  At  2100  angstroms,  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  begins.  Experiments  at  Tr5mso  were 
planned  to  study  the  research  possibilities  of  the 
polar  regions.  ' 

The  use  of  physics  in  biological  research  was 
notably  increasing.  The  effect  of  continuous  ra- 
diation on  plants  at  the  Boyee-Thompson  Insti- 
tute illustrates  the  astonishing  results  obtained. 
Arthur  reports  that  rays  a  quarter-micron 
wave  length  produce  lethal  effects  on  tomato 
leaves  in  thirty  seconds,  while  slightly  longer 
waves  produce  no  injury.  Buckwheat  grew 
steadily  with  continuous  radiation.  Applied  phys- 
ics is  productive  of  new  orders  of  phenomena, 
often  unpredicted  and  of  great  significance.  A 
great  acceleration  of  growth  and  development  of 
plants  was  reported  by  Goodspeed  as  a  result  of 
special  kinds  of  X-ray  treatment.  The  Smithson- 
ian Institution  in  cooperation  with  the  Fixed 
Nitrogen  Laboratory  initiated  a  research  on  the 
relation  of  radiation  to  plant  growth  and  on  the 
measurement  of  ultraviolet. 

The  use  of  X-rays  in  experimental  evolution 
research  reported  last  year  has  been  extended  to 
corn  and  barley.  Professor  Muller's  X-ray  spray- 
ing of  fruit  flies  produced  great  numbers  of  gene 
mutations,  speeding  up  to  150  times  the  normal 
rate  the  process  of  variation  or  production  of 
new  types  of  individuals  by  translocation  of  the 
chromosomes.  British  experiments  on  the  ultra- 
violet irradiation  of  stock  to  counteract  the 
dearth  of  sunshine  showed  that  as  compared  with 
control  stock  the  market  value  was  increased 
fourteen  times  the  cost  of  irradiation. 

Slack  developed  a  beta-ray  tube  as  a  general 
laboratory  tool  for  the  study  of  effects  of  such 
rays  on  living  and  mineral  matter.  A  strong  thin 
bubble  permits  electrons  to  emerge  through  a 
thickness  of  about  one  five-thousandths  of  an 
inch  of  glass,  Among  the  first  observations  were 
interesting  changes  in  color  hitherto  unknown  in 
uncolored  alkali  metal  salts  irradiated  with  beta 
rays.  A  new  resource  was  thus  made  available  for 
physical  laboratory  research. 

Boss  attributed  the  measured  variation  in  the 
day  to  the  swelling  and  shrinking  of  the  earth  and 
correlated  the  change  with  variations  in  the  rota- 
tion rate  and  earthquake  frequency,  "Nature  re- 
ports that  tidal  friction  has  increased  the  ter- 
restrial day  0.0025  second  per  century  during  the 
past  three,  centuries.  The  tidal  drag  on  the  earth 
is  computed  to  be  equal  to  a  billion  and  a  half 
horse  power.  A  rhythmic  increase  and  decrease 
about  the  mean  value  also  occur,  not,  however, 
exceeding  0.0036  second  deviation  from  the  mean. 

Wemier  devised  a  precision  seismometer  with 
both  optical  and  magnetic  amplification.  The  mag- 
nification is  about  1000.  The  minutes  and  seconds 
intervals  being  marked  off  automatically  on  the 
seismograph,  the  graphs  are  self-defining.  Fine 
periodic  rhythmic  traces  at  all  times  are  attribut- 
ed to  the  beats  of  the  ocean  surf  many  miles 
away.  Earthquake  autographs  of  great  smooth- 
ness are  being  recorded  by  this  highly  precise  and 
sensitive  seismometer. 

Stormer  reports  radio  echoes  as  high  as  15 
seconds  after  the  signal,  attributing  them  to  re- 
flections from  streams  of  electrons  from  the  sun 
at  about  200  earth  radii  from  the  earth.  Chap- 
man states  that  this  would  require  an  electron 
density  about  10  *  per  cubic  centimeter.  Positive 


ions  must  be  present  and  the  stream  density 
would  be  about  that  of  the  solar  chromosphere.  If 
this  is  confirmed,  the  cause  of  such  echoes  being 
extra-terrestrial,  it  means  that  man  has  produced 
perceptible  effects  in  space  for  the  first  time, 
namely,  at  distances  of  800,000  miles.  How- 
ever, other  investigators  attribute  the  long  pe- 
riod echoes  to  the  gradient  of  electron  density  in 
the  upper  air  according  to  which  any  time-in- 
terval between  signal  and  echo  may  be  expected 
to  occur.  Discussion  is  keen  as  to  the  true  cause 
of  these  echoes.  Stetson  announced  that  the  con- 
ditions at  sun-spot  maximum  (late  1929}  would 
mar  radio  reception. 

Hurlburt  shows  that  the  ultraviolet  ionizing 
of  the  upper  air  forms  the  Kenelly-Heaviside  lay- 
er which  makes  possible  long-distance  radio. 
Pettit  forecasts  enhanced  ultraviolet  during  the 
coming  sun-spot  maximum  with  accompanying 
tendency  to  sunburn. 

Quartz  for  radio-frequency  control  develops 
interesting  facts  reported  by  Berber.  For  ex- 
ample, 0.141  inch  thickness  corresponds  to  550 
kilocycles.  A  1000-kc  crystal  changes  100  cycles 
if  only  9-millionths  inch  is  removed,  or  may 
vary  by  80  cycles  per  degree  centigrade  change 
in  temperature.  Hence,  precise  dimensioning  and 
temperature  constancy  are  necessary  to  control 
radio  to  frequency  constancy  of  one  or  two  parts 
in  100,000  as  is  now  being  accomplished  in  daily 
practice  at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  In 
the  Bell  television  system,  Harrison  stated  fre- 
quencies were  actually  maintained  in  the  most 
exacting  work  to  a  constancy  of  one  part  in 
ten  million,  requiring  that  the  quartz  oscillator 
be  maintained  at  a  temperature  standard  and 
constant  to  within  0.01  degree  centigrade. 

Millikan  and  Cameron's  observations  in  the 
Andes  showed  that  cosmic  rays  were  independent 
of  geographical  position.  At  sea-level,  thunder 
storms  did  not  affect  the  cosmic  rays,  namely,  the 
equivalent  1,4  ions  per  cubic  centimeter  per 
second.  No  effect  was  shown  by  the  milky  way 
compared  with  the  plane  perpendicular  to  it.  Us- 
ing Compton's  formula  for  the  wave  length  gives 
from  0.525  to  0.32  milliangstroms. 

Rutherford  pointed  out  that  X-rays  from  ra- 
dium have  a  quantum  equivalent  of  4,000,000 
electron  volts;  that  the  total  quantum  from  the 
hydrogen-helium  transformation  is  27,000,000 
electron  volts,  and  the  proton  itself  represents  an 
internal  energy  equivalent  to  940,000,000  electron 
volts/  He  adds  that  possibly  observed  cosmic  ray 
effects  are  explicable  by  high  energy  electrons 
entering  our  atmosphere  quite  as  well  as  by 
mass-energy  transformations.  Millikan  and  Cam- 
eron hold  that  they  indicate  the  synthesis  or 
creation  of  common  elements  out  of  protons  and 
electrons  in  interstellar-  space. 

The  absorption  coefficient  of  the  most  pene- 
trating rays  deduced  by  Millikan  and  Cameron 
agrees  with  the  Klein-Nishina  relativistic  form 
of  wave  mechanics  for  a  quantum  of  040,000,000- 
eleetron  volts  energy — the  energy  disseminated 
from  the  transformation  of  the  internal  energy 
of  the  proton  into  radiation.  A  billion-electron- 
volt  transformation  would  account  for  the  high- 
est frequency  ultrapenetrating  rays  observed. 
Skobelzyn,  in  studying  the  relative  intensities  of 
the  gamma  rays  from  radium  C,  noted  trials  of 
very  energetic  beta  particles,  caused,  he  believes, 
by  ultrapenetrating  radiation  in  our  atmosphere. 

Millikan  and  Cameron,  after  new  observations 
and  computations,  using  Einstein's  mass-energy 
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equation,  Dime's  absorption  equation,  and  As- 
ton's  positive-ray  measurements,  conclude  that 
cosmic  rays  are  the  result  of  the  creation  "in  a 
single  step"  of  such  elements  as  helium  (from 
hydrogen),  oxygen  (from  hydrogen),  silicon 
(from  hydrogen).  The  three  discrete  groups  of 
cosmic  ray  frequencies  correlate  with  the  three 
transformations  as  indicated  hy  the  close  agree- 
ment of  absorption  coefficient  computed  and  ob- 
served, respectively  as  follows:  0.30  and  0.35; 
0.075  and  0.080;  and  0.043  and  .040.  That  the 
synthesis  of  iron  is  a  fourth  possibility  is  fore- 
shadowed but  not  confirmed  by  preliminary  re- 
sults already  obtained. 

Apropos  of  a  recent  assertion  by  Nernst  that 
astro-physics  depends  more  than  any  other  science 
upon  daring  hypothesis,  may  be  cited  Haldane's 
statement  "if  the  present  universe  melts  away 
into  radiation,  another  equally  improbable  will 
develop  in  a  period  of  years  equal  to  ten  with 
exponent  10  100"  based  on  Hubble's  estimate  of 
10  si  as  the  lower  limit  of  the  number  of  existing 
atoms,  and  upon  Jean's  speculations  on  the  ex- 
ceeding improbability  of  a  universe  with  as  little 
entropy  as  our  own,  namely,  — 10  s2-6  a  probabil- 
ity of  only  10  with  exponent.  Admittedly  specu- 
lative, such  serious  discussions  show  a  new  free- 
dom in  physics  which  has  come  chiefly  since  the 
relativity  theory  was  first  announced. 

The  measured  cooling  rate  suggests  that  the 
moon's  surface  is  largely  pumice  or  material  with 
similar  radiational  properties.  Pettit  and  Nichol- 
son's measurements  of  the  moon's  temperature 
show  that  it  attains  265  degrees  Fahrenheit  over 
1600  miles  square  in  sunlight  and  —196  degrees 
on  the  dark  side.  The  high  temperature  agrees 
within  error  of  observation  with  the  value  de- 
duced by  Coblentz  from  his  own  radiometric 
measurements  some  years  ago. 

Jolmsrud  measured  films  of  rubidium  as  thin 
as  one  atom,  finding  that  the  maximum  photo- 
electric effect  is  produced  with  a  layer  one- 
atom  thick.  In  a  General  Electric  research  a 
"glass-cutting"  alloy  was  developed  called  "car- 
bolloy"  capable  of  machining  glass  or  hard  por- 
celain and  showing  twice  the  hardness  of  tool 
steel.  Elman  described  the  development  of  per- 
ininvar  showing  a  hysteresis  loop  constricted 
at  the  origin  of  coordinates,  passing  through  the 
zero  point.  Muller's  transparent  steel  films  a 
few  millionths  of  a  millimeter  thick  had  proven 
of  such  importance  that  films  of  other  metals 
were  being  produced.  A  disk  held  between-  two 
rings  ripples  like  a  surface  of  water  when 
blown  upon.  The  slight  mass  permits  tonal  re- 
production without  distortion.  Keyes  discovered 
how  to  electro-deposit  aluminum  and  Sheppard 
reported  that  the  rubber  particles  used  in  the 
electro-deposition  of  rubber  have  a  negative  con- 
tact potential  of  0,035  volts  and  a  mobility  of 
2.7  microns  per  second.  Rubber  fillers  may  be 
mixed  with  the  latex  as  colloidal  suspensions 
and  deposited  with  the  rubber.  Thick  deposits 
may  be  built  up  since  they  are  permeable. 

The  production  of  high-frequency  or  ultra- 
sonic waves  awakened  new  interest  recently 
through  the  work  of  Wente  on  the  electro-static 
transmitter,  of  Hewlitt  and  his  electro-dynamic 
oscillator,  Hartmann  and  his  air-jet  oscillator, 
and  Woods  and  Loomis  with  the  quartz  oscilla- 
tor. Interesting  effects  of  supersonants  are  re- 
ported, some  of  them  attributed  to  heating  effects. 
A  vibrating  glass  thread  held  between  the  fin- 
gers causes  burns.  Small  organisms  such  as 


paramecia  or  even  fish  and  frogs  are  killed, 
benzol  is  atomized  into  a  fine  mist,  emulsions 
otherwise  impossible  may  be  produced,  and  dust 
figures  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty  are  formed. 
Already  research  work  is  planned  for  the  practi- 
cal utilization  of  short-wave  supersonants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  The  important  books  of  1928 
are  too  many  to  be  listed.  Examples  must  suffice. 
Allen's  The  Quantum  and  Its  Interpretation  and 
Fowler's  Wave  Mechanics  and  the  Quantum 
Theory  are  typical  of  quantum  literature  of 

treat  excellence.  Joffe's  Physics  of  the  Crystal, 
osman's  Properties  of  Silica,  and  Bragg's  In- 
troduction to  Crystal  Analysis  are  examples  "of 
the  rich  literature  on  crystal  structure.  Gro- 
trian's  Graphische  Darstellung  der  Spektren  von 
Atomen  und  lonen  mit  ein,  zwei,  und  drei 
Valenzelektronen  was  a  great  event  in  speetro- 
scopy  where  the  graphic  method  has  been  so 
illuminating.  J.  J.  Thomson's  Beyond  the  Elec- 
tron opens  up  the  next  stage  in  the  physics  of  the 
structure  of  matter  and  radiation.  Leggett's 
three  volumes  on  radiology:  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice, Electrical  Theory,  and  X-ray  Apparatus  and 
Technology  were  real  additions  to  the  litera- 
ture. Of  more  general  physical  literature  may  be 
cited  Richtmyer's  Introduction  to  Modern  Phy- 
sics, Eddington's  forthcoming  The  Nature  of  the 
Physical  World,  Fitch's  Fundamentals  of  Phy- 
sics, and  Searle's  General  Properties  of  Matter. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  Journal  of  Research 
was  started  in  July,  1928,  and  completed  its 
first  volume  in  December.  It  is  the  outlet  for 
the  bureau's  results  in  scientific  and  technical 
research.  The  progress  of  physics  as  shown  in  the 
journals  may  be  followed  in  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing abstract  "literature  Science  Abstracts,  Physics 
Section,  Chemical  Abstracts,  and  the  Technical 
Index,  all  of  which  happily  are  more  thoroughly 
than  ever  reviewing  the  research  literature  of 
the  world. 

The  above  summary  is  necessarily  a  mere 
bird's-eye  survey  of  physical  research  during 
1928,  which  would  require  a  volume  to  describe. 
Time  alone  will  reveal  whether  in  those  described 
or  in  those  here  passed  over  for  lack  of  space 
lie  potential  the  epoch-making  discoveries  which 
would  enter  into  the  physics  of  tomorrow.  The 
trend  of  current  physics  was  toward  unlimited 
degrees  of  freedom* for  speculative  physics  as 
shown  in  relativity  literature,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  precision  measurements  in  all  fields,  and 
the  application  of  automatic  methods  both  for 
measurement-  and  computation — all  gratifying 
tendencies. 

PIANISTS.  See  Music. 

PIG-S.  See  LIVESTOCK. 

PI3SFE  BLISTER  BUST.  See  FORESTRY. 

PI3STK  BOIiIi  WOBM  OF  COTTON.  See  EN- 
TOMOLOGY, ECONOMIC. 

PINKHAM,  THE  RIGHT  REV.  WILLIAM 
CYPBIAN.  Canadian  prelate,  died  at  Calgary, 
Alta.,  July  18,  He  was  born  at  St.  John's,  K  F.» 
in  1844.  He  was  the  oldest  consecrated  bishop 
in  the  Anglican  communion  in  the  world.  Bishop 
Pinkham  was  educated  at  St.  Augustine's  Mis- 
sionary College,  Canterbury,  England,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  priesthood  in  1869.  He  went  to 
the  then  comparatively  unknown  country  of 
Manitoba,  as  incumbent  of  St.  James's,  in  1868, 
and  was  one  of  the  real  pioneers  of  western 
Canada,  He  remained  at  St.  James'a  until  1882, 
and  in  the  meantime  and  until  1883,  served  as 
superintendent  of  education  for  the  Protestant 
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public  schools  of  Manitoba.  From  1882  to  1887 
lie  was  archdeacon  of  Manitoba  and  canon  of 
St.  John's  Cathedral,  Winnipeg;  in  1883-84, 
acting  rector  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Winnipeg; 
in  1882-87  secretary  of  synod;  1887-93,  Bishop 
of  Saskatchewan,  and  Bishop  of  Calgary  from 
1888  to  1926,  when  he  retired.  For  a  few  months 
in  1913-14  he  was  also  Bishop  of  Edmonton. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1880  and  he  was  also  an 
Honorary  D.C.L.  of  Trinity  University,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  and  of  the  University  of  California,  and  an 
honorary  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

PITA  VAIL,  THE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  BAPTISTS. 
American  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  died  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  May  23.  He  was  born  in  France,  Feb. 
10,  1858.  He  went  to  the  United  States  in  1881 
and  was  assigned  to  Colorado.  In  1909  he  was 
ordained  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  3sT.  M.,  and 
he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  archdiocese  until 
1918,  when  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
resign.  From  1920  until  his  death  he  was  chap- 
lain of  St.  Anthony's  Church,  Denver,  Colo. 
Archbishop  Pitaval  was  a  leader  in  the  work 
of  his  denomination  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States  for  almost  a  half-century. 

PITTSBURGH.  See  MUNICIPAL  GOVEKNMENT. 

PITTSBURGH,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  non- 
sectarian  institution  of  higher  education  for 
men  and  women,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  founded  in 
1787.  The  total  autumn  enrollment  for  1928  was 
9960  (exclusive  of  extension  and  the  1928  sum- 
mer session)  distributed  as  follows:  College, 
2033;  engineering,  384;  mines,  94;  business  ad- 
ministration, 652;  education,  1034;  graduate, 
905;  medicine,  261;  law,  279;  pharmacy,  437; 
dentistry,  340;  retail  training,  22;  downtown 
division^  2620;  Johnstown  centre,  262;  Brie 
centre,  367;  Uniontown  centre,  270.  The  exten- 
sion division  had  an  enrollment  of  1087,  and  the 
1928  summer  session,  2798.  There  were  851  facul- 
ty members,  including  154  new  appointments,  as 
follows:  business  administration,  11;  college, 
78;  education,  12;  engineering,  8;  mines,  2; 
dentistry,  1;  law,  3;  pharmacy,  5;  medicine, 
29;  military  department,  2;  retail  training,  3. 
The  library  contained  more  than  115,000  vol- 
umes. The  productive  endowment  amounted  to 
$1,708,402.  and  the  year's  expenditures  to  $3,- 
622,768.  Income  from  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Legislature  amounted  to  $414,799.  Developments 
during  1927-28  included  the  establishment  of 
the  Uniontown  Centre,  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  under 
the  direction  of  the  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion, and  progress  on  the  construction  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Learning.  The  following  bequests 
were  received:  $750,000  for  the  Falk  clinic; 
$50,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship, 
bequeathed  by  Elbert  H.  Gary;  $5,000  for  a 
scholarship,  from  Z.  Bailey  Ogden;  $9,000  for  a 
trust  fund,  given  by  Solomon  Eosenbloom;  $210,- 
000  for  a  building  by  Gardner  Steel;  and.  $90,- 
000  for  general  endowment,  by  David  L.  Gillespie. 
Chancellor,  John  G.  Bowman,  LLJD. 

PI/ACE7  IRA  ADIB^BEET.  American  railroad 
attorney,  died  at  New  York,  January  24.  He 
was  born  at  New  Yorfe,  May  8,  1854>  and  after 
studying  at  Alfred  Academy,  Alfred,  N.  ¥.,  was 
graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  1881. 
He  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and-  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883.  IB  the 
same  year  he  entered  the  offices  of  the  general 
counsel  of  the  New  York,  West  Shore  &  Buffalo 
R.  R.5  and  when  the  company  operating  that  road 


was  reorganized  three  years  later  he  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  *New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son Payer  R.  R.,  now  a  part  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines.  In  1902  Mr.  Place  became  general  at- 
torney for  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
R.  Rl,  and  in  1905  he  %vas  appointed  general 
counsel.  On  Dec.  5,  1906,  he  was  advanced  to 
vice  president  in  charge  of  law,  the  land  and 
tax  department,  and  the  claim  department.  Dur- 
ing Federal  control,  1919-20,  he  served  as  gen- 
eral solicitor,  and  then  became  vice  president  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines.  He  was  appointed 
senior  law  vice  president  in  June,  1927.  He  was 
highly  regarded  as  an  outstanding  expert  in  rail- 
road law.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  from  a  shanty- 
strewii  and  neglected  district  to  one  of  the  iinest 
thoroughfares  in  the  world.  He  was*  honored  by 
Alfred  University  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  in 
1924. 

PLANETS.  See  ASTEONOMY. 

PLANT  DISEASES.  See  BOTANY. 

PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY,  See  BOTANY. 

PLANT  POISONING.  See  VETEEINABY  MEDI- 
CINE. 

PLANT  QUARANTINES,  See  BOTANY;  EN- 
TOMOLOGY, ECONOMIC;  HQRTICUMTJKE. 

PLATE  GLASS  INSURANCE.  See  INSUB- 

ANCE. 

PLATINUM.  During  1928  there  was  appar- 
ently an  adequate  supply  of  platinum  available 
with  the  world  production  running  in  excess  of 
consumption.  The  price  of  platinum,  which 
opened  the  year  at  $72  an  ounce,  advanced  until 
a  maximum  of  $90  an  ounce  was  recorded  on 
January  16,  after  which  the  price  declined  stead- 
ily xmtil  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  $74.  Colom- 
bia continued  the  expansion  of  its  facilities  and 
various  deposits  were  being  worked  involving 
dredging,  with  three  dredges  in  operation  by 
South  American  Gold  and  Platinum  Co.  In  1926 
the  production  of  crude  platinum  was  approxi- 
mately 46,000  ounces  and  the  output  increased 
rather  than  declined  in  1927  and  1928.  The 
production  in  Russia  continued  on  about  the 
same  basis.  In  1926  the  output  was  estimated  at 
92,700  ounces ;  while  for  1927  and  1928  a  produc- 
tion somewhat  in  excess  of  that  figure  was  in- 
dicated. The  principal  use  of  platinum  in  normal 
times  is  in  jewelry  and  in  1927  it  was  estimated 
that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  platinum  and 
radium  consumed  in  the  United  States  was 
purchased  by  jewelers.  In  Canada  the  produc- 
tion of  platinum  in  1926  was  stated  at  9471 
ounces,  valued  at  $919,347,  obtained  by  the  re- 
fining of  nickel  and  copper  ores  in  the  Sudbury 
District  of  Ontario,  and  crude  platinum  obtained 
from  placers  amounting  to  50  ounces.  In  the 
United  States  in  1927,  crude  platinum  produced 
was  20  troy  ounces  from  Alaska,  127  ounces  from 
California,  and  6  ounces  from  Oregon,  or  a  total 
of  *153  ounces, 

The  imports  of  platiattm  into  the  United 
States  In  the  fonaa  of  grains,  nuggets,  sponge,  or 
scrap,  during  1&28,  amounted  to  98,349  troy 
ounces  valued  at  $5,294*668,  as  compared  with 
90,491  ounces  mined  at  $7,480,869  in  1027. 
Platinum  ingots,  taro*  and  sheets,  or  plates, 
amounting  to  2§J*02  ounces  valued  at  $2»S48,840, 
were  imported  fa  1028*  as  compared  with  38,053 
ounces  Talked  ai  $3,707,002  which  were  imported 
in  ,1027.  Ttar©  were  also  sent  to  the  United 
States  in  1988,  686  ounces  of  platinum  ores  with 
platinum  contents  "valued  at  $49,094. 
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PLAYGHOTJNT)  AND  BECREATION  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  AMERICA.  An  association 
organized  in  1906  by  Theodore  Boosevelt,  Jacob 
A.  Riis,  Luther  Ha!sey  Gulick,  and  others,  for 
the  purpose  of  binding  together  in  a  national 
body  the  efforts  growing  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  provide  safe  and  adequate  areas 
where  children  might  play  'under  experienced 
leadership.  A  staff  of  field  workers  is  maintained 
to  assist  cities  in  organizing  year-round  recrea- 
tion programmes  for  children,  adults,  and  the 
community  as  a  whole,  to  strengthen  existing 
programmes,  and  to  help  secure  state  legislation 
for  facilitating  the  development  of  municipal 
recreation.  Other  phases  include:  An  employ- 
ment service  for  recreation  workers  and  a  corre- 
spondence and  consultation  bureau  which  an- 
swers letters  of  inquiry  and  holds  personal  con- 
ferences on  local  work.  The  community  drama 
service  of  the  association  supplies  practical 
suggestions  and  literature  to  amateur  dramatic 
groups  and  prepares  programmes  for  holiday 
and  special  day  celebrations.  The  community 
music  service  assists  in  organizing  music  groups 
and  in  training  volunteers  and  provides  an  ex- 
change for  community  music  information.  The 
association  also  maintains  a  Bureau  which  gives 
assistance  to  Negro  groups  in  securing  recrea- 
tion opportunities.  A  new  development  during 
the  past  year  was  the  assignment,  in  coSperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
a  full-time  worker  to  help  in  the  training  of 
rural  leaders  for  recreation. 

A  national  training  school  was  established 
in  1926  to  provide  graduate  courses  in  profes- 
sional recreation  training.  The  national  physical 
education  service  of  the  association  is  active  in 
sponsoring  physical  education  legislation.  The 
association  publishes  The  Playground,  a  month- 
ly magazine,  and  maintains  a  weekly  bulletin 
service.  Among  the  books  published  in  1928  were, 
A  Manual  of  Municipal  and  County  Parks,  Play 
Areas — Their  Design  and  Equipment,  and  a  game 
book,  Recreational  Games  and  Programs.  The 
fifteenth  annual  recreation  congress  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
in  October,  1928.  The  officers  for  the  year  were: 
President,  Joseph  Leej  treasurer,  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby;  secretary,  Howard  S.  Braueher.  Head- 
quarters are  at  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PNEUMONIA,  nu-mo'm-a.  The  Felton  poly- 
valent serum  was  under  consideration  during  the 
year,  although  it  was  by  no  means  new.  It  was 
first  given  to  the  medical  profession  over  four 
years  previously  and  was  at  the  time  regarded 
as  a  promising  one.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
it  seems  to  have  been  ignored  and  health  officers 
have  stressed  the  need  of  specific  sera  for  pneu- 
monia due  to  the  different  micro-organisms,  some 
of  which  are  much  more  virulent  naturally  than 
others.  Time  is  lost  in  making  a  bacteriological 
diagnosis  and  perhaps  also  in  obtaining  the 
particular  serum  indicated.  A  polyvalent  serum 
should  spare  the  patient  this  delay.  Dr.  Cecil, 
of  the  pneumonia  clinic  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
New  York,  who  had  made  trial  of  the  serum 
originally  developed  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Felton,  of 
Harvard  University,  announced  that  excellent  re- 
sults were  obtained  therewith.  It  is  true  that, 
although  nominally  polyvalent,  it  gave  the  best 
results  in  Types  I  and  II,  while  those  obtained 
in  the  deadly  Type  III  were  less  favorable.  But 
even  if  the  Felton  serum  should  not  prove  its 
superiority  to  the  specific  preparations  when 


taken  collectively,  it  is  still  true  that  it  can  be 
applied  much  more  promptly,  so  that  the  net  ad- 
vantage to  the  patient  is  considerable  and  there- 
fore the  serum  in  question  may  be  regarded  for 
the  present  as  marking  an  advance. 

THE  QUININE  TBEATMENT.  Quinine  and  its  de- 
rivatives have  for  many  years  been  put  forward 
as  of  actual  value  in  lobar  pneumonia,  and  it 
is  certainly  unusual  for  a  remedy  to  maintain  a 
favorable  reputation  in  such  a  treacherous 
malady  for  more  than  sixty  years.  The  earliest 
reports  in  the  United  States  were  discounted  by 
the  fact  that  they  proceeded  from  the  malaria- 
ridden  parts  of  the  country,  but  new  claims  have 
constantly  cropped  out,  especially  since  the  in- 
troduction of  synthetic  derivatives  of  the  drug. 
In  1905  the  hypodermic  use  of  quinine  and  its 
derivatives  began  and  during  the  present  year 
several  eminent  clinicians  have  advocated  this 
method.  Dr.  John,  of  Mulheim,  has  used  this 
resource  in  several  hundred  cases.  The  serum 
treatment  he  regards  as  indicated  only  in  very 
recent  cases,  while  quinine  injections  may  fa- 
vorably influence  advanced  cases  and  also  seem 
to  abort  early  cases  in  some  instances.  In  the 
more  advanced  cases  the  pulse  improves,  the 
mind  clears,  and  the  patient  loses  his  dusky 
look;  but  quinine  appears  to  be  of  value  only 
in  pneumococcus  cases,  so  that  a  bacteriological 
diagnosis  is  necessary.  The  treatment  is  safe 
and  in  many  thousand  injections  Dr.  John  has 
seen  but  three  accidents,  only  one  of  which 
seemed  serious.  He  asserts  that  the  action  of 
quinine  in  the  suitable  ease  is  so  specific  that  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  heart  stimu- 
lants. 

DIATHERMY  TREATMENT.  This  method  of  treat- 
ing pneumonia  had  been  tested  for  over  6  years 
by  Dr.  H.  E.  Stewart  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  reporting  his  experience  since 
1922.  In  the  Archives  of  Physical  Therapy  for 
October,  1928,  he  gives  his  results  to  date  along 
with  those  of  others  throughout  the  world  who 
have  given  his  method  a  trial.  Apparently  the 
latter  has  been  used  chiefly  in  desperate  cases 
and  in  localities  where  the  pneumonia  death  rate 
is  high.  The  results  have  been  so  striking  that 
the  writer  has  some  diffidence  in  making  them 
public,  knowing  that  the  history  of  pneumonia 
treatment  is  full  of  fallacies.  His  own  mortality 
figure  is  about  12  per  cent  and  a  survey  of  all 
the  published  reports  reveals  that  when  the 
treatment  is  begun  the  first  or  second  day,  the 
mortality  is  almost  nil.  Thus  a  remedy  put  forth 
at  first  only  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  distress 
seems  destined  to  compete  with  and  perhaps  sur- 
pass the  best  modern  management.  Naturally, 
such  treatment  can  be  carried  out  only  under 
certain  conditions  not  available  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

POETRY,  See  LITEBATDBE,  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN;*  FRENCH  LITEBATUEE;  GERMAN  LIT- 
EEATOBE;  ITALIAN  LlTEBATTJEE;  SCANDINAVIAN 
LlTERATUBE ;  SPANISH  LITERATURE;  PHILOLOOY, 
MODERN. 

POHLK3-,  KARL.  A  German  orchestra  con- 
ductor, died  in  Brunswick,  in  July,  He  was  born 
in  Teplitz,  Feb.  10,  1864.  After  completing  Ms 
musical  education  under  Liszt,  he  began  his 
career  as  a  concert  pianist,  making  successful 
tours  of  Germany,  Austria,  Eussia,  Scandinavia, 
and  Italy.  In  1895  he  became  assistant-conductor 
to  Mahler  at  the  Vienna  Hofoper,  directed  the 
German  operas  at  Covent  Garden  in  1897—98, 
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and  tlien  was  appointed  first  conductor  at  the 
Hoftlieater  in  Koburg.  From  1900-1907  he  was 
in  Stuttgart  as  conductor  at  the  opera  and  of 
the  symphony  concerts.  The  next  five  years  he 
spent  in  the  United  States,  directing  the  Phila- 
delphia Symphony  Orchestra.  Eeturning  to  Ger- 
many, he  settled  in  Brunswick  as  conductor  at 
the  ducal  opera  and  of  the  symphony  concerts, 
was  made  general  musical  director  in  1916  and 
retired  in  1924.  He  wrote  a  symphonic  poem,  Per 
Aspera  ad  Astra,  and  several  choral  works. 

POISON  GASES.  See  CHEMISTBY,  INDUS- 
TRIAL; MILITARY  PKOGEESS. 

POLAND.  A  European  republic  formed  as  a 
result  of  the  World  War  and  comprising  the  ter- 
ritory formerly  divided  among  the  three  govern- 
ments, Austria-Hungary,  Kussia,  and  Prussia, 
from  the  three  partitions  of  Poland  in  1772, 
1793,  and  1795,  which  were  confirmed  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  After  the  World 
War  (1914-18),  Poland,  in  addition  to  this 
original  territory  known  as  Congress  Poland, 
acquired  Prussian  Poland,  Polish  Galicia,  Up- 
per Silesia,  and  a  portion  of  the  Vilna  territory. 
Capital,  Warsaw. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area,  ac- 
cording to  recent  estimates,  is  149,958  square 
miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  first 
official  census  of  the  Polish  Republic  in  1921, 
27,176,717:  estimated  in  1927,  29,589,000.  The 
largest  cities  with  their  populations  at  that  cen- 
sus were:  Warsaw,  936,713;  Lodz,  451,974; 
Lvow,  219,388;  Poznan,  184,756;  Cracow,  183,- 
706,  and  Wilno,  128,954.  The  Polish  nationality 
represents  two-thirds  of  the  population  and  is 
followed  in  numerical  order  by  the  Ruthenians 
and  Jews. 

EDUCATION.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
compulsory  and  all  other  grades  of  education 
are  free.  In  1927  there  were  26,775  elementary 
schools  with  69,360  teachers  and  3,365,235  pu- 
pils; 780  secondary  schools  with  14,733  teachers 
and  216,552  pupils;  195  colleges  for  teachers 
with  1931  teachers  and  34,437  pupils;  and  850 
technical  and  professional  schools  with  110,000 
pupils.  The  universities  and  institutions  of  uni- 
versity rank  numbered  16  with  950  professors 
and  36,590  students. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  Agriculture  and  stock  rais- 
ing are  the  two  principal  occupations  of  the 
countrv  engaging  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
people.*"  In  1926  there  were  in  Poland  45,239,000 
acres  of  arable  land,  or  47  per  cent  of  the 
total  area,  15,732,000  acres  of  permanent  mead- 
ow and  pasture,  and  22,392,000  acres  of  woods 
and  forests.  On  Jan.  1,  1928,  there  were  8,- 
571,000  cattle,  6,397,000  swine,  1,917,000  sheep, 
and  4,128,000  horses.  With  regard  to  agricul- 
ture, 1927  was  one  of  the  best  years  of  the 
post-war  period.  The  combined  output  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  and  oats,  the  most  important  crops 
apart  from  potatoes,  exceeded  that  of  1926  and 
the  average  for  the  preceding  five-year  period 
by  11  and  12  per  cent,  respectively.  The  higher 
output  was  owing  to  favorable  weather,  and, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  also  to  greater  use 
of  fertilizers  and  better  tillage,  as  there  was 
practicallv  no  increase  of  the  sown  area  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  area  under  cultiva- 
tion in  all  crops  has  almost  reached  the  pre- 
war maximum,  making  further  expansion  pos- 
sible only  by  draining  the  marshes,  especially 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  by 
encroaching  upon  the  forests.  Intensive  farm- 


ing and  the  development  of  production  of  more 
valuable  commodities,  such  as  eggs,  butter,  live 
animals,  meat  products,  have  been  fostered  late- 
ly by  agricultural  organizations.  The  following 
table  from  the  COMMERCE  YEAE  BOOK  for  1928 
gives  the  area  and  production  of  the  principal 
crops : 

Production 

Area  (thousands  of 

(thousands  units — &«.,  and 

Crop                    of  acres')  as  indicated) 

1927  1927 

Wheat   2,814  54,220 

Eye 12,081  223,944 

Barley     3,063  75,060 

Oats     6,475  233.551 

Corn    196  4,043 

Potatoes    5,946  1,166,891 

Sugar   beets 4S9  3,620  a 

Linseed ?       271  3,039 

Flax    j"  148,812  6 

a  Unit,  metric  ton. 
5  Unit,  pound. 

Though  agriculture  is  the  major  industry  of 
Poland,  mining  and  manufactures  are  of  much 
and  growing  importance.  The  number  of  indus- 
trial workers  in  the  prinicpal  groups  of  indus- 
try was  as  follows  in  December,  1927:  Mines, 
144,186;  metallurgy,  57,569;  manufacturing,  518,- 
549.  Of  the  last  group  the  most  important  were 
workers  in  nonmetallic  mineral  products,  47,- 
404:  metals,  87,791);  chemicals,  33,432;  textiles, 
170,566;  wood,  45,456;  foodstuffs,  75,586.  In- 
dustrial production  for  1927  included:  Coal, 
38,016,000  metric  tons;  crude  petroleum,  5,- 
309,000  barrels;  petroleum  products,  618,912 
metric  tons;  natural  gas,  454,139,000  cubic 
meters;  pig  iron,  618,000  metric  tons;  steel, 
1,248,000  metric  tons;  zinc,  149,856  metric  tons; 
lead,  27,600  metric  tons;  potash,  276,000  metric 
tons;  salt,  378,000  metric  tons;  and  refined 
sugar,  537,268  metric  tons.  The  sagging  ten- 
dency in  the  output  of  crude  oil  continued  in 
1927^  with  a  decline  of  about  10  per  cent  in 
gross  production,  as  a  result  of  the  diminished 
yield  of  some  of  the  old  wells  in  the  principal 
oil  fields.  There  was  greater  activity  in  drill- 
ing operations  during  1927,  the  number  of  new 
wells  completed  having  increased  to  167,  against 
112  an  the  preceding  year.  The  Government  is 
actively  pushing  for  the  discovery  of  new  oil 
territory. 

COMMERCE.  Foreign  trade  operations  for  1927 
closed  with  an  adverse  balance  of  221,151,000 
gold  francs— imports  at  1,680,530,000  and  ex- 
ports at  1,459,000  gold  francs.  These  figures 
compare  with  896,232,000  gold  francs  of  im- 
ports and  1.306,040,000  gold  francs  of  exports 
in  1926  and  a  resultant  favorable  balance  of 
409,808,000  gold  francs. 

Preliminary  trade  statistics  for  1928  indicat- 
ed an  adverse  balance  greater  than  that  of 
1927. 

FINANCE.  State  revenues  and  expenditures  for 
1927-28  reached  a  record  of  $310,555,000  and 
$280,927,000,  respectively,  leaving  a  surplus 
near  $30,000,000.  Receipts  and  disbursements 
exceeded  by  39  per  cent  and  26  per  cent,  re- 
spectively9  the  revised  budgetary  estimates  for 
the  year.  The  marked  improvement  was  due  to 
a  general  increase  in  taxes  and  revenues  from 
State  enterprise  and  monopolies,  as  a  result  of 
enhanced  fonyiag  capacity  of  the  people.^  As  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  currency  stabilisation,  it 
had  been  proposed  to  create  additional  revenues 
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of  about  300,000,000  zlotys,  but  the  growing 
receipts  from  existing  sources  made  these  reve- 
nues unnecessary.  The  budget  for  1928-29  pro- 
vided for  revenues 'of  $283,384,000  and  expendi- 
tures of  $278,073,000.  The  project  of  the  budget 
for  1929-30  submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance to  the  Diet,  carried  a  total  of  2,809,- 
900,000  zlotys  of  anticipated  revenues,  and 
2,802,000,000  zlotys  of  proposed  expenditures, 
representing  increases  of  154,000,000  and  326,- 
000,000  zlotys,  respectively,  over  the  budget  for 
1928-29  as  finally  passed  by  the  Diet  and  the 
Senate  on  June  20,  1928.  The  proposed  expendi- 
tures include  about  400,000,000  zlotys  of  invest- 
ments for  construction  and  improvements, 
exclusive  of  appropriations  for  investment  expen- 
ditures by  the  state  railroads,  totaling  336,- 
000,000  zlotys  for  construction  of  new  lines  and 
for  rolling  stock.  The  total  public  debt  on  Jan. 
1,  1928,  was  $466,690,000. 

P&INCIPAIi  ITEMS   IN   POLISH   FOREIGN 
TRADE,   1926  ANI>  1927 
[In  million  gold  francs] 

Commodity  1926  1927 

PRINCIPAL   IMPORTS 

Grain    22  182 

Fruits,    nuts    *4  24 

Tea,   coffee,   and  cocoa    31  39 

Edible  fats  and  herrings 38  67 

Hides  and  leathers 46  88 

Plants  and  seeds 11  19 

Construction    materials     10  22 

Mineral  ores    32  61 

Asphalt,    etc 4  9 

Rubber  tires    4  g 

Inorganic  chemicals,  mostly  fertilizers  ....  22  45 
Tanning  material^,  technical  oils,  greases, 

Dyes  and  colors 8  16 

Metals  and  metal  goods .  45  108 

Motors,  pumps,  dynainos 12  24 

Metal  and  woodworking  machinery  .......  3  9 

Textile  machinery 7  27 

Agricultural  machinery    8  20 

Heating  installations .  6  IS 

Electrical    apparatus   and   supplies,    includ- 
ing radio 27  4$ 

Bicycles    2  7 

Automobiles      10  28 

Paper  and  paper  products . . .  23  4j> 

Cotton   and   waste 156  1/1 

Cotton  thread  and  cloth ,  .  . .  .  28  46 

Wool  and  wool  yarn   73  13S 

Wool  cloth   4  8 

Silk  thread  and  cloth 13  25 

PBIN'CIPAL   EXPORTS 

Grain 90  21 

Live  animals    59  105 

Meats,  butter,  eggs , 123  158 

Sttffar 84  76 

Fodder 28  40 

Timber  and  lumber 207  368 

Coal    • *••  252  199 

Petroleum  products  . » . . „ *  75  51 

Metals     ..: 132  160 

Cotton  cloth  and  yarn 38  47 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  entire  railway  sys- 
tem IB  Poland  is  owned  .by  the  State,  with  the 
exception  of  short  narrow-gauge  railways  con- 
necting Warsaw  with  the  near-by  towns  and 
summer  resorts.  The  state,  however,  was  syste- 
matically buying  these  railways  from  the  private 
owners.  The  total  length  of  railways  in  Poland 
at  the  end  of  1926  was  11,986  miles.  No  later 
statistics  were  available  than  those  given  in 
the  YEAB  BOOK  for  1927. 

During  1927,  530  vessels  of  423,000  tons  en- 
tered at  the  port  of  Gdynia  and  519  of  416,- 
000  tons  cleared;  at  Danzig  6950  vessels  of  3,- 
900,000  tons  entered  and  6942  vessels  of  3,933?- 
000  tons,  cleared.  Gdynia  had  been  partially 
open  to  traffic  since  1927  and  was  the  newest 


port  on  the  Baltic.  Construction  on  the  port 
was  begun  in  1921.  The  site  selected  was  abso- 
lutely virgin  in  state,  so  that  the  expansion  of 
the  port  might  follow  its  natural  course  un- 
hampered and  in  'accordance  with  up-to-date 
principles  of  port  construction.  See  POETS  AND 
HABBOKS. 

GovEBN'MENT.  Under  the  constitution  adopted 
Mar.  17,  1921,  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
President,  chosen  by  both  houses  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  for  a  period  of  seven  years; 
and  legislative 'power  is  vested  in  the  National 
Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  of  111  -mem- 
bers and  a  Diet  (444  members),  called  the 
Sejm,  both  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Presi- 
dent in  1928,  Ignace  Moscicki,  elected  June  1, 
1926.  The  cabinet  was  composed  as  follows: 
Premier  and  Minister  of  "War,  Joseph  Pilsudski; 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Casimir  Bartel;  For- 
eign Affairs,  August  Zaleski;  Finance,  Gabriel 
Czechowicz;  Justice  Alexander  Meysztowicz;  In- 
terior, Slawoj  Skladkowski;  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, Eugene  Kwiatkowaki;  Agriculture, 
Charles  Niezabutowski ;  Agrarian  Reform,  Wi- 
told  Stanicwicz;  Communications,  Vincent  Ro- 
mocki;  Labor  and  Social  Affairs,  Dr.  Jurkie- 
wicz;  Public  Works,  Andrew  Moraczewski; 
Education,  Dr.  Gustaw  Dobureki;  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  Bogustaw  Miedziciski. 

HISTOEY.  Compared  with  1927,  the  year  1928 
was  one  of  comparative  quiet  for  Poland.  Of 
course,  the  perennial  struggle  with  Lithuania  was 
to  the  fore  from  time  to  time,  but  the  year  closed 
with  the  question  further  from  settlement  than 
when  it  began.  See  LITHUANIA.  Elections  for  the 
national  Parliament  were  held  in  March.  More 
than  two  thousand  candidates,  representing  all 
shades  of  political  belief,  ran  for  the  454  posi- 
tions. It  was  expected,  of  course,  that  Marshal 
Pilsudski  would  retain  a  sufficient  control  over 
the  membership  to  maintain  himself  in  power. 
This  actually  occurred,  although  when  the  new 
Parliament  met,  the  Marshal  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  defeat  of  his  own  personal  candidate 
for  the  position  of  President.  The  seat  was  won 
by  a  Socialist,  although  Pilsudski  appeared  to 
accept  this  rebuff  in  good  spirits.  During  the 
summer,  Pilsudski's  smooth  path  was  rather 
ruffled.  In  May  he  was  seriously  ill  and  was  un- 
able to  attend  to  the  business  of  state,  and  the 
opposition  party  in  the  Parliament  took  this 
occasion  to  break  up  his  majority  bloc.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  disaffection  of  the  con- 
servative elements,  who  had  supported  him  up 
to  this  point.  He  returned  to  his  desk  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June  and  almost  immediately  pro- 
rogued Parliament.  He  attacked  his  cabinet  for 
permitting  the  control  of  Parliament  to  escape 
from  their  hands,  with  the  result  that  on  June 
26  most  of  his  cabinet  resigned.  Curiously  enough, 
he  resigned  himself  on  the  following  day.  M.  Bar- 
tel became  Premier  and  Pilsudski  accepted  the 
position  of  Minister  of  War.  Of  course,  most  ob- 
servers believed  that  PilsudskPs  action  was  mere- 
ly a  sham  to  cover  some  future  plan  he  had  in 
mind.  When  conditions  went  on  as  before  and 
no  radical  changes  were  brought  about,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  "dictator"  was  still  at 
the  helm.  Conditions  remained  in  the  status  quo 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  See  JEWS. 

POLISH  ILAlSrGTTAGE  A2TO  LITEBA- 
TTJBE.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MOOEEK. 

POItABr  BESEABCH.  The  most  significant 
Arctic  expedition  of  1928  was  the  twenty-and' 
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one-half-hour  flight  of  Captain  Sir  Hubert  Wil- 
kins  from  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  to  Dead  Man's 
Island,  Spitzbergen  (Svalbard).  Following  a 
previously  plotted  course  just  to  the  north  of 
the  Canadian  Arctic  Archipelago,  good  visibility 
enabled  him  to  reduce  considerably  the  extent 
of  unexplored  area  between  North  America  and 
the  North  Pole.  During  the  flight,  observations 
were  made  on  meteorological,  ice,  and  navigation 
conditions.  Wilkins  accomplished  the  three  ob- 
jectives of  his  expedition;  the  search  for  new 
land — of  which  none  was  found;  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  meteorological  sta- 
tion in  the  Far  North ;  and  proof  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  airplane  in  high  latitudes. 

Kings  Bay,  Spitzbergen,  served  as  the  base  for 
the  dirigible  Italia  which  made  three  polar  flights 
in  May  under  the  command  of  General  Nobile. 
The  first  trip,  to  Franz  Josef  Land,  was  cur- 
tailed because  of  fog;  the  second  was  over  unex- 
plored territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Northern 
Land;  on  the  third  flight,  which  reached  the 
North  Pole,  the  Italia  was  wrecked  just  north  of 
Cape  Leigh  Smith,  Northeast  Land.  Two  weeks 
later,  communication  was  established  ^  between 
the  Git  to,  Di  Milan  o,  base  ship  for  the  expedition, 
and  the  occupants  of  the  main  gondola  which  had 
been  torn  away  from  the  bag  when  the  airship 
first  crashed.  Finnish,  French,  Italian,  Norweg- 
ian, Soviet,  and  Swedish  rescue  expeditions  were 
organized  and  on  July  12  the  Soviet  icebreaker 
Krassin  reached  the  marooned  men.  Previously, 
Nobile  was  rescued  by  the  aviator,  Chukhnovsky, 
and  Dr.  Finn  Malmgren  lost  his  life  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  land  with  two  Italian  compan- 
ions who  were  later  taken  aboard  the  Krassm. 
Further  search  failed  to  reveal  other  traces  of  the 
Italia  or  of  the  six  men  who  had  been  carried 
away  with  it.  In  all,  eight  of  the  crew  were 
rescued,  eight  were  lost,  and  Captain  Roald 
Amundsen  and  five  others  disappeared  while  fly- 
ing to  the  rescue  of  the  Italians.  The  scientific 
results  of  the  expedititon  are  in  course  of  prep- 
aration. 

The  International  Society  for  the  Exploration 
of  the  Arctic  Regions  by  means  of  the  airship 
is  making  plans  for  extended  explorations  with 
the  Graf  Zeppelin  under  the  leadership  of  Fridt- 
jof  Nansen.  It  is  planned  to  erect  one  mooring 
mast  in  Alaska  and  another  in  Russia  thus  giv- 
ing the  ship  a  wide  cruising  radius.  The  first 
number  of  Arktis,  the  official  publication  of  this 
Society,  was  issued  in  1928. 

In  the  American  Arctic,  Davis  Strait  was  visit- 
ed by  an  expedition  from  the  Banish  Hydro- 
graphic  Office.  In  the  same  region,  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  cutter,  Marion,  carried  out  exten- 
sive oceanographic  and  iceberg  studies.  The 
Canadian  Government  steamer,  Beothic,  made  its 
regular  inspection  visits  to  points  on  Baffin  Is- 
land and  Ellesmere  Island  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  Far  North  stations  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  and  of  determining 
the  condition  of  the  natives.  Major  Burwash 
went  north  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  North 
Magnetic  Pole.  The  Porsild  brothers  continued 
their  survey  of  wild  life,  the  conservation  of 
which  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  natives 
of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Archipelago. 

In  Greenland,  the  IMversity  of  Michigan  Ex- 
pedition under  Professor  Hobbs  completed  a 
year's  study  of  meteorological  conditions  and 
their  relation  to  world  weather.  At  Angmassalik, 
the  Rumanian  Greenland  Expedition  under  Dr. 


Dumbrava  spent  ten  months  making  observa- 
tions similar  to  those  of  the  Hobbs  Expedition. 
The  Oxford  University  Expedition  to  Greenland 
continued  its  biological  studies  under  Dr.  Long- 
staff. 

The  Norwegian  Government  established  a  cen- 
tral institution  for  the  exploration  of  Svalbard. 
Plans  for  all  expeditions  were  to  be  passed  on  as 
to  the  value  of  the  proposed  work  and  the  fitness 
of  the  expedition. 

In  the  Siberian  Arctic,  a  number  of  expedi- 
tions under  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences 
have  pursued  studies  of  the  natives  and  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  Efforts  to  relieve  a 
colony  established  in  1926  on  Wrangell  Island 
have  been  unavailing  due  to  the  ice  conditions. 

At  the  end  of  1928,  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, after  a  successful  traverse  of  Ross  Sea, 
was  establishing  in  the  Bay  of  Whales  a  base 
for  extended  exploration  of  the  Antarctic  Con- 
tinent. The  men  and  equipment  of  this  expedition 
left  the  United  States  in  the  City  of  Net®  York 
which  sailed  from  New  York  on  Aug.  25;  in  the 
Eleanor  Boiling  which  cleared  from  Hampton 
Roads  the  middle  of  September;  and  in  the 
whaler,  Larson,  which  left  San  Diego  on  October 
12.  The  expedition  was  reunited  at  Dimedin, 
New  Zealand,  whence  the  City  of  New  York  be- 
came the  sole  transport.  Commander  Byrd  had 
before  him  the  largest  extent  of  unexplored  land 
in  the  world,  the  possibility  of  conquering  the 
South  Pole  by  air,  and  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  geology,  biology,  topography,  and  meteorol- 
ogy of  the  Continent, 

The  Antarctic  expedition  of  Captain  Sir  Hu- 
bert Wilkins  differs  from  that  of  Commander 
Byrd.  Wilkins  and  three  companions  shipped 
their  two  planes  and  modest  equipment  to  Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay,  whence  they  left  for  Decep- 
tion Island,  Graham  Land,  on  board  a  whaler. 
On  December  19,  Wilkins  made  a  perilous  take- 
off from  Deception  Island  and  flew  south  through 
Graham  Land.  His  observations  at  this  time  were 
of  greatest  importance  since  they  showed  that 
Graham  Land  is  separated  from  the  main  mass 
of  the  Antarctic  Continent  by  a  number  of  ice- 
filled  depressions.  The  chief  objective  of  the  ex- 
pedition is  a  flight  from  Graham  Land  for  2000 
miles  along  the  unexplored  edge  of  the  supposed 
Antarctic  Continent  to  Ross  Sea.  The  signif- 
icance of  such  a  flight  lies  not  only  in  its  recon- 
naissance value  but  also  in  the  contribution  which 
it  may  make  to  our  knowledge  of  world  weather. 
Wilkins  feels  that  as  aerial  transportation  be- 
comes more  and  more  common,  meteorological 
stations  must  be  established  at  key  points,  one 
of  which  will  probably  be  in  the  region  he  plans 
to  traverse. 

An  interesting  work,  The  Polar  Regions  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  :Their  Discovery  and  Indus- 
trial Ewlution,  by  General  A.  W.  Greely,  U.S.A., 
Ret.,  for  many  years  a  contributor  to  the  YEAR 
BOOK,  was  published  during  the  year. 

POLITICAI*  AJKTD  SOOIAX  SCIENCE, 
AMERICAN  ACADBMY  OF.  A  forum  for  the  discus- 
sion of  social,  industrial,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic topiea,  founded  in  Philadelphia,  Dee. 
14,  1889,  sad  incorporated  Feb.  14,  1891.  Meet- 
ings are  held  throughout  the  year  at  which 
subjects  of  national  and  international  interest 
are  disjCiassed.  The  thirty-second  annual  meet- 
ing, wMeli  was  held  May  11  and  123  1928, 
<wasi«ler«d  the  general  subject:  "Some  Aspects 
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of  the  Present  International  Situation."  Other 
meetings  conducted  .during  the  year  discussed 
the  following  subjects:  "Local  Taxation,"  "The 
Reconstruction  of  Belgium,"  and  "Freedom  of 
Speech  in  the  United  States/5  The  Annals  is 
published  bimonthly  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Academy,  each  issue  being  devoted  to  a  study 
of  a  particular  topic  of  economic,  political,  or 
social  importance.  In  1928  the  following  vol- 
umes were  issued:  "Great  Inland  Water- Way 
Projects  in  the  United  States/*  "Progress  in 
the  Law,"  "Standards  in  Industry,"  "Some  As- 
pects of  the  Present  International  Situation," 
"Stabilization  of  Commodity  Prices,"  and  "The 
American  Negro."  The  officers  in  1928  were: 
President,  Di\  L.  S.  Howe;  secretary,  Dr.  J. 
P.  Lichtenberger ;  treasurer,  Charles  J.  Rhoads; 
and  vice  presidents,  Dr.  Ernest  Minor  Patter- 
son, the  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  and  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Merriam.  The  address  of  the  Academy  is 
3622  Locust  Street,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Subjects  in  the 
field  of  economics  are  treated  in  this  volume 
under  the  following  heads:  BANKS  AND  BANK- 
ING; BUSINESS  REVIEW;  FINANCIAL  REVIEW; 
CHILD  LABOR;  COOPERATION;  LABOR;  LABOR  AKBI- 
mATioN  AND  CONCILIATION  ;  LABOR  LEGISLATION  ; 
MATERNITY  PROTECTION;  MINIMUM  WAGE;  OLD- 
AGE  PENSIONS;  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS;  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT; WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY;  WORK- 
MEN'S COMPENSATION.  See  also  such  articles  as: 
CHILD  WELFARE;  LABOR,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
OF;  STATISTICS;  SOCIALISM;  TRADE  UNIONISM; 
WELFARE  WORK. 

See  also  the  articles  on  AGRICULTURE,  the 
various  crops,  etc.  Further  discussions  are  to 
be  found  in  articles  on  the  several  industries, 
minerals,  public  utilities,  etc.,  and  in  sections 
on  economic  conditions  in  the  articles  on  the 
individual  countries.  Books  on  political  science 
and  economics  for  the  general  reader  are  noted 
in  LITERATURE,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN,  para- 
graph, Economics  and  Politics. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  ACADEMY  OF.  A  na- 
tional institution  for  advancing  the  political 
sciences  and  promoting  their  application  to  pub- 
lic problems ;  founded  in  1880  in  New  York  City, 
and  incorporated  in  1010  tinder  the  membership 
corporation  law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  On 
Dec.  31,  1928,  it  had  6853  members,  of  whom 
ten  were  honorary  members,  215  life  members, 
and  approximately  1100  subscribing  members, 
chiefly  libraries  and  organizations.  All  States  in 
the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Kico, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  leading 
foreign  countries  are  represented  in  both  the 
individual  and  subscribing  memberships.  Two 
general  meetings  were  held  in  1928.  The  semi- 
annual meeting  was  held  on  April  11,  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  to  discuss  "Fact-finding 
in  Labor  Disputes.3*  Three  sessions  were  held 
dealing  with  (1)  Courts  or  Voluntary  Agencies; 
(2)  Trade  Union  and  Employee  Representation 
Plans;  (3)  Present  Needs  "in  Industry.  The 
papers  and  addresses,  with  some  additional  mate- 
rial and  a  prefatory  note  giving  some  account 
of  the  meeting  and  information  concerning  the 
speakers,  were  published  in  The  Proceedings,  vol. 
xiii,  No.  1,  under  the  title,  "Fact-finding  in 
Labor  Disputes,"  June,  1928. 

The  annual  meeting,  held  November  23,  was 

devoted   to  the   subject,    "The   Preservation   of 

Peace."   Three  sessions  were   held  as   follows: 

*  (1)    The  Renunciation  of  War   as   an   Instru- 


ment of  National  Policy;  (2)  New  Uses  for  the 
Machinery  for  the  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes;  (3)  The  Pact  of  Paris.  The  papers  and 
addresses  prepared  for  the  meeting  were  pub- 
lished in  The  Proceedings,  vol.  xiii,  No.  2,  pub- 
lished January,  1929,  together  with  some  account 
of  the  meeting.  Four  issues  of  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  the  official  organ  of  the  Acad- 
emy, were  published  during  the  year.  The  of- 
ficers for  the  year  were:  Samuel  McCune  Lind- 
say, president;  Albert  Shaw  and  Paul  M.  War- 
burg, vice  presidents;  Parker  T.  Moon,  secre- 
tary and  editor  of  the  publications;  George  A. 
Plimpton,  treasurer;  and  Ethel  Warner,  execu- 
tive secretary  and  assistant  treasurer.  The  head- 
quarters are  in  Fayerweather  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

POLITICS,  INSTITUTE  OF.  Formed  for  the 
discussion  of  foreign  affairs,  so  as  to  promote  a 
more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  policies  of  other  nations,  these  annual 
sessions  were  inaugurated  by  the  trustees  of 
Williams  College  in  September,  1919.  The  first 
session  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  in  the  summer  of  1921.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  men  and  women  on  the  faculties 
of  colleges  and  universities,  to  writers  on  for- 
eign politics,  to  persons  engaged  in  the  direction 
of  foreign  commerce  or  banking,  to  diplomatic 
and  consular  officials,  to  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  to  editors,  foreign  correspondents  of  the 
press,  and,  by  invitation,  to  others  who  have  had 
training  and  experience  in  international  law  and 
politics.  In  1924  the  General  Education  Board 
and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  joined  with  Ber- 
nard M.  Baruch,  who  had  made  the  first  three 
meetings  possible,  in  financing  the  movement  for 
a  five-year  period. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Institute  of  Politics 
met  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Aug.  2-20,  1928. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Count  Carlo  Sforza, 
former  member  of  the  Italian  Senate,  on  "The 
Responsibilities  for  the  World  War:  Personal 
Recollections";  Dr.  Chao  Chu  Wu,  Former 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Nanking 
Government,  on  "The  Domestic  and  Foreign. 
Programme  of  the  Kuomintang";  Dr.  Y.  C. 
James  Yen,  leader  of  the  Mass  Education  Move- 
ment in ,  China,  on  "The  Task  of  Educating 
China's  Millions  for  Citizenship."  Lecture  courses 
were  also  conducted  as  follows:  "Modern  Turkey 
and  its  Problems,"  by  Halide  Edib  Hanum,  leader 
of  the  feminist  movement  in  Turkey;  "Ger- 
many's Foreign  and  Domestic  Policies,"  by  Dr. 
Otto  Hoetzsch,  member  of  the  Reichstag  and 
Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin; "Current  Political  Problems  in  Belgium," 
by  Dr.  Louis,  Pierard,  Member  of  the  Belgian 
Parliament  and  Reporter  of  the  Budget  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs;  "Means  of  Social 
Direction,"  By  Dr.  Graham  Wallas,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Political  Science  at  the  University 
of  London. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Round-Table 
subjects  with  their  respective  leaders:  "The 
Problems  of  the  Pacific,"  George  H.  Blakeslee, 
Clark  University;  "Protection  of  Citizens 
Abroad,"  Edwin  M.  Borchard,  Yale  University; 
"Inter-American  Economic  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations," Harry  T.  Collings,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; "Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Sur- 
plus: An  International  Approach,"  Charles  R. 
Fay,  University  of  Toronto;  "Recent  Inter- 
American  Relations  and  Problems,"  Charles  W. 
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Haekett,  University  of  Texas;  "Modern  Turkey 
and  its  Problems,"  Halide  Edib  Hanum,  London; 
"Population  Problems  on  the  Pacific  Rim,"  Rode- 
rick D.  McKenzie,  University  of  Washington; 
and  "Social  Direction/'  Dr.  Graham  Wallas,  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics.  There  were  also  four 
general  conferences  devoted  to  "Problems  of 
Africa,"  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Buell, 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association;  and  general 
conferences  on  "The  Kellogg  Treaties"  and  "Pro- 
hibition." 

There  were  218  members  in  attendance  at  the 
1928  meeting,  representing  27  states  and  10 
foreign  countries.  The  Institute  publishes  an  an- 
nual report  including  an  outline  and  selected 
bibliography  for  each  of  its  conferences,  and 
a  summary  of  all  the  main  ideas  developed  by 
the  conference  leaders,  lecturers,  and  members 
of  the  Institute.  Copies  of  these  publications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary, 
1  Hopkins  Hall,  Willianistown,  Mass.  The  ninth 
session  of  the  Institute  of  Politics  was  set  for 
Aug.  1-30,  1929.  The  officers  of  administration 
in  1928  were  Harry  Augustus  Garfield,  chair- 
man; Walter  Wallace  McLaren,  executive  secre- 
tary; and  Willard  Evans  Hoyt,  treasurer.  Head- 
quarters are  at  1  Hopkins  Hall,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

POLO.  A  series  of  international  matches  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Argentina  featured 
polo  in  1928.  These  contests  played  at  Meadow 
Brook,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  September  29,  October 
3,  and  October  G"  aroused  intense  enthusiasm  and 
were  attended  by  more  than  100,000  persons. 
The  third  and  deciding  match  won  by  the  United 
States  attracted  a  crowd  of  more  than  40,000,  the 
greatest  throng  that  ever  witnessed  competition 
in  this  sport.  The  American  team  in  the  first 
and  second  straggle  was  composed  of  W.  A. 
Harriman,  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  Malcolm 
Stevenson,  and  F.  W.  0.  Guest.  The  Argentinian 
line-up  in  all  three  matches  comprised  Arturo 
Kenny,  Jack  D.  Nelson,  John  B.  Miles,  and  Lewis 
L.  Lacey. 

The  opening  contest  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  United  States  players  by  the  close  score  of 
7  to  6,  a  sensational  goal  by  Harriman  in  the 
last  chukker  deciding  the  outcome.  The  Argen- 
tinians captured  the  second  game  rather  easily 
by  a  tally  of  10  to  7.  Following  this  reverse,  the 
United  States  team  received  a  thorough  "shaking 
up,"  Earl  A.  S.  Hopping  being  placed  at  No.  2 
and  Hitchcock  being  shifted  from  No.  2  to  No. 
3.  The  revised  United  States  line-up,  composed 
now  of  a  quartet  of  youngsters,  swept  _  through 
to  a  thrilling  victory,  scoring  ten  goals  in  a  row 
for  a  total  of  13  to  '7. 

The  open  and  Monty  Waterbury  Cup  tourna- 
ments were  pushed  into  the  background  by  the 
international  clash.  A  four,  comprising  C.  V. 
Whitney,  F.  W.  C.  Guest,  John  B.  Miles,  and 
Malcolm  Stevenson,  captured  the  open  series, 
defeating  a  Sands  Point  four  led  by  Thomas 
Hitchcock,  Jr.,  by  one  goal.  The  associates  of 
Hitchcock  were  W.  A.  Harriman,  E.  T.  Gerry, 
and  Stewart  B.  Inglehart,  Jr.  Hitchcock's  team, 
however,  won  the  Monty  Waterbury  Cup  final 
from  the  Army  four  by  13  to  11. 

Yale  took  the  intercollegiate  outdoor  title 
for  the  second  successive  year  but  lost  the  indoor 
crown  to  the  Pennsylvania  Military  College  by 
a  score  of  7%  to  6%. 

POPE  PIUS  XI.  See  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHUKCH. 


PORCUPINE.  See  Mammals  under  ZOOLOGY. 

PORK.  See  LIVESTOCK. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  See  CEMENT. 

PORTO  RICO,  pOr'tO-rekO.  An  island  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  in  the  West  Indies; 
the  most  easterly  and  the  smallest  but  most 
densely  populated  of  the  Greater  Antilles;  lying 
480  miles  east  of  Cuba,  1380  miles  southeast  of 
New  York.  Capital,  San  Juan. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  island 
is  3435  square  miles  and  the  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1920,  1,299,800.  On  June 
30,  1928,  the  population  was  officially  estimated 
at  1,434,047,  or  4*25  per  square  mile,  about  27 
per  cent  of  whom  live  in  cities.  The  movement  of 
population  in  1928  was:  Births,  53,085;  deaths, 
29,682;  marriages,  10,376.  The  capital,  San 
Juan,  had  a  population  of  70,707  in  1920,  estimat- 
ed in  1928  at  about  100,000.  Other  important 
towns  are  Ponce  (41,501)  and  Mayaguez  (19,- 
069).  Later  estimates  for  population  credited 
Ponce  with  about  77,000  and  Mayaguez  with 
about  50,000. 

EDUCATION.  Elementary  education  is  free  and 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Governor's  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  1928,  in  the  publicly  supported 
schools  of  all  grades  under  the  Department  of 
Education,  there  were  employed  4478  teachers. 
The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  220,940. 
Of  this  number,  127,930  were  enrolled  in  the 
rural  schools,  86,083  in  the  elementary  urban 
schools,  6790  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  137 
were  special  students.  In  addition  to  those  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools,  7365  were  enrolled 
in  private  schools.  The  total  expenditure  for 
educational  purposes  by  the  Department  of 
Education  was  $4,328,890.  In  addition,  $1,505,- 
576  was  disbursed  by  municipalities  from  their 
own  funds.  The  total  amounted  to  $5,834,467.  Of 
this  amount  $37,250  was  expended  for  high- 
school  education,  and  the  remainder  for  elemen- 
tary education.  The  University  of  Porto  Rico 
had  an  enrollment  of  3404  in  all  its  various 
schools  in  1927-28. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  Porto  Rico  is  dependent  upon 
sugar  production  for  its  prosperity,  but  other 
important  products  are  tobacco,  coffee,  fruits, 
and  articles  of  hand  needlework.  Although  sugar 
is  not  so  important  an  item  In  Porto  Rico  as  it 
is  in  Cuba,  economic  and  commercial  conditions 
largely  follow  the  trend  of  this  commodity.  The 
crop  of  sugar  in  1928  was  the  largest  ever 
produced  in  the  island,  748,677  tons,  as  compared 
with  629,133  tons  in  1927.  Sugar  prices  con- 
tinued low,  however,  throughout  the  year,  the 
money  value  of  the  total  amount  exported  being 
$54,579,020,  which  was  only  slightly  smaller 
than  the  total  of  the  preceding  year  which  was 
$54,756,984.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
production  of  sugar  during  four  years.  The  four- 
year  average  for  1925-28  was  660,365  tons, 
while  the  preceding  10-year  average  was  only 
440,293  tons.  This  was  an  Increase  of  about  50 
per  cent  with  no  material  increases  in  acreage. 
The  increases  were  obtained  in  great  part  by 
varietal  selection  and  the  successful  control  of 
cane  diseases. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  the  year  was  less  than 
normal,  but  the  prices  received  were  much  better 
than  the  preceding  year.  The  crop  of  1927-28  was 
only  22fOO€,(HH)  pounds  and  the  amount  exported 
was  valued  at  $20,777,937.  The  crop  of  1926-27 
was  50,000,0*00  pounds,  but  the  amount  received 
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was  only  $24,860,072.  Tlie  coffee  crop  of  the 
year  was  the  lowest  in  amount  produced  dur- 
ing the  last  30  years.  The  exports  amounted 
to  only  7,837,800 'pounds  valued  at  $2,596,872. 
The  amount  exported  the  previous  year  was  19,- 
353,581  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $5^747,932.  The 
cause  of  the  falling  off  of  the  crop  was  princi- 
pally due  to  the  severe  storm  of  1926,  which 
seriously  impaired  the  vitality  of  the  coffee 
trees.  The  production  of  fruits  showed  an  impor- 
tant increase  during  the  year.  The  total  value 
of  fresh  and  canned  fruit  "exported  was  $7,538,- 
794,  while  that  of  the  previous  year  was  $6,- 
451,947.  The  most  important  fruits  are  grape- 
fruit, pineapples,  and  oranges. 

COMMERCE.  The  growth  of  trade  between  Porto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  and  with  foreign 
countries  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 


It  will  be  noticed  that  after  paying  in  full  all 
the  obligations  of  the  year,  and  paying  $1,117,- 
104  on  the  floating  debt,  which  was  incurred  by 
reason  of  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  litigation 
preventing  the  collection  of  taxes,  there  remained 
a  cash  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
year  of  $758,797.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
Insular  Government  on  June  30,  1928,  was  $25,- 
517,000  as  compared  with  $22,517,000  on  July 
1,  1927.  The  increase  was  due  to  public  improve- 
ment and  irrigation  bonds. 

LEGISLATION.  The  regular  session  of  the  legis- 
lature met  on  February  13  and  adjourned  on 
April  15.  Eighty-six  bills  and  sixty-three  joint 
resolutions  were  approved  by  the  governor  and 
ten  bills  and  five  resolutions  were  vetoed.  Thirty- 
seven  other  bills  and  forty-seven  additional  joint 
resolutions  met  a  similar  fate,  owing  to  the 


1900 
$6,952,114 

1914 
$32,568,368 

1924 
$80,590,021 

1928 

$79,743,088 

Skipped   to   United    Stales    

3,350,577 

34,423,180 

80,754,975 

96,662,619 

3,037,391 

3,838,419 

8,779,603 

12,599,241 

Shipped   to   forei0*!!   countries                     . 

3,261,922 

8  679,582 

7  525,565 

6,872,120 

Totals   

$16,602,004 

$79,509,549 

$177,650,164 

$195,877,068 

The  table  shows  the  steady  growth  of  the 
commerce  of  Porto  Rico.  The  total  external 
trade  in  1900,  two  years  after  the  American  oc- 
cupation, was  only  in  round  numbers,  $16,000,- 
000.  In  1928  it  was  §195,877,068.  The  increase  in 
shipments  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United 
States  was  from  $3,000,000  to  $96,000,000. 
The  increases  of  purchases  by  Porto  Rico 
from  the  United  States  was  from  $6,000,000 
to  $79,000,000.  The  purchases  of  Porto  Rico 
from  foreign  countries  increased  four  times; 
from  the  United  States,  thirteen  times.  The 
sales  of  Porto  Rican  products  to  foreign  countries 
increased  two  times ;  to  the  United  States,  thirty- 
two  times.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  trade  of 
Porto  Rico  is  with  the  United  States.  The  de- 
cline in  value  of  the  exports  from  1927  to  1928 
was  in  part  due  to  the  low  price  of  sugar.  An- 
other contributing  factor  was  the  falling  of  cof- 
fee exports.  The  four  principal  products  produced 
in  and  exported  from  Porto  Rico  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  coffee,  and  fruits.  See  above,  under 
Production. 

FINANCE.  The  actual  cash  receipts  of  the  In- 
sular Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1927-28 
amounted  to  $12,446,219.  This  was  the  largest 
amount  ever  collected  in  Porto  Rico,  and  exceed- 
ed by  $1,087,394  the  amount  collected  the  pre- 
ceding year.  It  also  exceeded  the  treasurer's  re- 
vised estimate  by  the  sum  of  $165,219.  The  total 
amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures  from  what- 
ever source  is  shown  in  the  following1  table; 


Receipts 

Cash  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1927  ....  $      128,257 

Revenue   receipts    12,446,219 

Non-revenue  receipts    2,968,335 


Total     $15,542,811 

Disbursements 

Appropriations     '.„„., f  10,762,822 

Repayments,  etc 2,688,086 

Redemption  bonds 53,500 

Asphalting  of  roads   .,....., 58,000 

Capitol  and  Park 104,500 

Floating   debt    , , .  1,117,104 


Total $14,784,013 

flash,  balance  on  hand $758,797 


fact  that  they  were  not  signed  by  the  governor 
within  thirty  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislature.  The  regular  quadrennial  elections 
for  members  of  the  legislature  were  held  on  Nov. 
6,  1928. 

OFFICERS.  The  members  of  the  government  at 
the  end  of  the  year  were:  Governor,  Horace  M. 
Towner;  Attorney-General,  James  R.  Beverly; 
Treasurer,  Juan  G.  Gallardo;  Commissioner  of 
the  Interior,  Guillermo  Esteves ;  Education,  Juan 
B.  Huyke;  Agriculture  and  Labor,  Carlos  E. 
Chardon;  Health,  Dr.  Pedro  N.  Oritz;  Auditor, 
Frederick  G.  Holcomb;  Executive  Secretary, 
Eduardo  J.  Saldana. 

HISTOEY.  Throughout  the  year  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  pro  and  con  concerning  the 
status  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  American  Govern- 
ment. The  Porto  Ricans  took  advantage  of  the 
Pan-American  conference  at  Havana  and  the 
good-will  flight  of  Colonel  Lindbergh  to  press 
their  claim  for  self-government.  When  Colonel 
Lindbergh  visited  the  island,  he  was  presented 
with  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Porto  Rican 
Legislature,  which  contained  the  following  mes- 
sage to  Americans: 

*  *  *  Welcome  to  our  island,  Colonel  Lindbergh; 
welcome  to  the  only  place  under  the  shadow  of  Old 
Glory  where  the  discoverer  ever  set  foot.  Welcome, 
worthy  son  of  the  American  Eagle.  Welcome,  Lone 
Eaglet.  The  ^ood  wishes  of  Porto  Rico  will  go  with  you 
to  the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free;  and  to  your 
country  and  to  your  people  you.  will  convey  the  mes- 
sage of  Porto  Rico,  not  far  different  from  the  cry  of 
Patrick  Henry:  "Liberty  or  death."  It  is  the  same  in 
substance,  but  with  the  difference  imposed  by  the 
change  of  times  and  conditions.  The  message  of  Porto 
Rico  to  your  people  is  "Grant  us  the  freedom  that 
you  en,iqy,  for  which  you  struggled,  which  you  wor- 
ship, which  we  deserve,  and  you  have  promised  us."  We 
ask  the  right  to  a  place  in  the  sun — this  land  of  ours, 
brightened  by  the  stars  of  your  glorious  flag. 

Previous  to-  the  delivery  of  this  message  for 
the  American  people,  Antonio  K.  Barcelo,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  Porto  Eico,  and  Jos£  Tous 
Soto,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
sent  a  joint  telegram  to  President  Coolidge 
which,  after  congratulating  him  on  his  speech 
delivered  at  Havana,  went  on  to  complain  that 
Porto  Rico  was  the  only  Spanish-American 
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country  not  invited  to  the  conference  and  asked 
for  the  following  solution  to  the  Porto  Mean 
problem : 

If  the  United  States,  because  precedent  forbids  it, 
or  because  of  different  ethnological  conditions,  or  be- 
cause of  our  geographical  separation  from  the  North 
American  Continent,  or  because  of  the  incompatibility 
of  interests  between  both  peoples,  cannot  make  of  our 
asland  but  a  mere  subjected  colony,  then  we  ask  to 
foe  allowed  to  be  constituted  as  a  free  State,  concerting 
tthus  with  your  great  Republic  Mich  good  and  fraternal 
relations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  mutual  welfare 
•of  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  and  to  the  dignity 
*of  our  citizens. 

Justice,  and  nothing  but  justice,  is  what  we  ask  as 
(citizens  of  America,  as  faithful  Christians,  and  as 
•children  of  the  Almighty  God  that  gave  us  the  same 
inalienable  rights  your  Great  Republic  knew  how  to 
invoke  when  declaring  for  independence  at  the  memor- 
able convention  at  Philadelphia. 

On  February  28,  President  Coolidge  replied  to 
the  above  telegram  of  February  28.  In  a  terse 
and  somewhat  sharp  letter  to  Governor  Towner, 
he  reviewed  the  history  of  Porto  Rico  under 
American  ownership  and  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages which  had  accrued  to  the  island  from  that 
ownership.  The  final  paragraph  of  the  letter  de- 
stroyed any  hopes  that  the  Porto  Ricans  may 
have  had  for  independence  of  self-government  or 
any  change  at  all  in  the  status  quo. 

There  is  no  disposition  in  America,  and  certainly  not 
on  my  part,  to  discourage  any  reasonable  aspiration  of 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  The  island  has  so  improved 
and  its  people  have  so  progressed  in  the  last  generation 
as  to  justify  high  hopes  for  the  future,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  those  who  speak  for 
Porto  Rico  limit  their  petitions  to  those  things  which 
may  be  granted  without  a  denial  of  such  hope.  Nor  is 
it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico,  who  are  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
will  progress  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  rather 
than  isolated  from  the  source  from  which  they  have 
received  practically  their  only  hope  of  progress. 

The  Porto  Rican  Legislature  made  a  long 
reply  to  this  letter  of  President  Coolidge,  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  which  will  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  entire  tone  of  the  communication. 

We  are  not  urging  upon  the  American  people  either 
independence  or  statehood.  If  statehood  is  offered  to 
our  people  now,  it  is  our  honest  belief  that  Porto  Rico 
would  not,  could  not,  refuse  the  honor  that  statehood 
implies  in  spite  of  such  financial  difficulties  as  we  w^uld 
have  to  solve  with  the  aid  of  Congress.  If  independence 
is  tendered  to  us,  we  will  accept  independence  on  the 
same  basis  as  our  sister  Cuba.  But  we  suggest  as  a 
compromise  between  these  extreme  solutions  a  forni  of 
government  that  is  neither  statehood  nor  independence, 
but  which,  however,  participates  of  both  forms  with  the 
advantages  of  both  and  without  the  disadvantages  of 
either. 

We  limit  our  ambitions  for  the  present  to  an  elective 
governor,  leaving  to  the  President  the  power  of  re- 
moval for  cause.  We  apprehend  the  objections  that  can 
be  raised  against  our  interference  in  purely  national  af- 
fairs; but  in  compensation  for  this  limitation,  and 
on  account  of  our  peculiar  conditions,  we  do  not 
seek  power  to  frame  our  own  tariff,  as  "was  the  case 
under  the  autonomlc  charter,  but  we  do  seek  au- 
thority to  reduce  the  national  schedules  on  raw  food 
staple's  so  as  to  place  the  same  within  the  reach  of  our 
laboring  population;  and  also  the  power  to  increase 
tariff  rates  on  products  similar  to  those  of  our  soil  not 
produced  in  Continental  United  States  when  such  prod- 
ucts of  ours  are  unprotected  by  the  national  tariff.  "We 
want  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Court  restricted,  in 
civil  matters  to  suits  in  which  the  construction  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  or  of  the  Constitution  fif  Porto 
Rico,  is  in  question,  and  also  -that  Federal  jurisdiction 
be  vested,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Territories,  in  "the  "Su- 
preme Court  of  Porto  Rico,  which  is  wholly  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  conrent  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  This  would  absolutely  guarantee  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  nation. 

The  economic  situation  in  September  was 
dominated  by  the  effects  of  the  tropical  hurricane 
which  swept  over  the  island  on  the  1 3th.  Sur- 


veys of  the  destruction  reported  widespread 
damage.  The  estimated  damage  to  sugar-mill 
buildings  was  placed  at  30  per  cent  of  the  valua- 
tion, but  the  machinery  losses  were  reported  as 
negligible.  Stored  tobacco  stocks  were  also  esti- 
mated to  have  been  30  per  cent  destroyed.  The 
loss  of  fruit  trees  was  placed  at  10  per  cent.  It 
was  expected  that  insurance  would  cover  a  large 
part  of  the  damage,  but  the  effect  of  the  storm 
would  probably  be  felt  in  agriculture  and  trade 
for  some  years  to  come.  More  than  200  persons 
lost  their  lives  and  upward  of  2000  were  wound- 
ed. A  large  sum  of  money  was  raised  in  the 
United  States  to  aid  the  sufferers  through  the 
medium  of  the  Eed  Cross. 

POUTS  AWB  HARBOHS.  GREAT  LAKES. 
River  and  harbor  works  on  the  Great  Lakes 
under  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year.  Dredging  opera- 
tions involved  deepening  the  channel  at  San- 
dusky,  Ohio,  to  22  feet  by  removing  280,000  cubic 
yards  of  ledge  rock;  an  extensive  dredging 
operation  on  the  up-bound,  Middle  Neebish  Chan- 
nel at  St.  Mary's  River,  Michigan;  deepening  the 
outer  channel  at  Green  Bays  Wisconsin,  to  21 
feet;  as  well  as  general  contract  and  government 
dredging  at  numerous  other  lake  ports.  A  plant 
for  making  concrete  caissons  wras  maintained 
by  the  Government  at  Milwaukee  and  (JO  caissons 
w'ere  built  there  during  the  year  for  breakwater 
construction  at  Milwaukee,  Frankfort,  and 
Muskegon  harbors.  The  size  of  these  works  is  in- 
dicated by  their  lengths,  3COO,  2600,  and  3200 
feet.  In  general,  all  pile  and  crib  structures  under 
government  control  were  being  gradually  replac- 
ed by  concrete. 

Plans  for  extensive  improvements,  to  cost  over 
$4,000,000,  in  the  harbor  facilities  at  Chicago 
were  made  public  during  the  year.  These  in- 
volved not  only  municipal  pier  construction  but 
also  two  barge"  terminals  and  considerable  chan- 
nel and  dredging  work. 

MOBILE,  ALABAMA.  The  new  port  and  dock 
facilities  were  dedicated  and  opened  to  public 
use  on  June  25,  1928.  The  work  had  been  done  by 
the  State  through  a  Port  Authority  of  which 
General  Sibert  was  chairman,  chief  engineer  and 
general  manager,  and  involved  the  improvement 
of  an  area  of  530  acres  as  a  great  ocean  ter- 
minal with  docks,  unloading  facilities,  ware- 
houses, etc.,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  sub- 
mitted a  preliminary  report  advising  some  modi- 
fications of  the  plan  for  this  harbor.  A  main 
channel  45  feet  deep  and  2000  feet  wide  is  ad- 
vised as  well  as  the  removal  of  several  -rocks, 
reefs,  and  shoals  in  the  harbor. 

BRAZOS  RIVEK — FBEEPQRT,  TEXAS.  An  especially 
interesting  project  was  under  way  to  divert  the 
Brazos  River  by  a  dam,  carry  it  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  a  new  channel,  and  thus  prevent  the 
constant  shoaling  of  the  bar  across  the  Freeport 
harbor  entrance  which  has  resulted  after  each 
flood  of  the  river.  In  1023  the  project  was 
abandoned  after  examination,  but  in  1925  further 
examination  was  made  and  the  channel,  for  about 
12  miles,  was  to  be  made  an  arm  of  the  Golf  of 
Mexico  with  A  dredged  depth  of  2$  feet  for  navi- 
gation. 

Los  AHOELSS.  'One  of  the  most  important  Amer- 
ican works  to  fee  brought  forward  during  the 
vear  was  the  plan  for  harbor  breakwater  and 
port  facilities  at  Los  Angeles.  The  project  was 
approved  %  the  city  council  and  was  to  cost  18 
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million.  A  consolidation  of  railroad  facilities  and    westernmost  of  all  the  States  of  Europe.  It  in- 

a  unification  of  present  works  at  Long  Beach    eludes  the  Azores  and  Madeira.  Capital,  Lisbon. 

Harbor  for  operating  purposes  was  involved.  It        ABEA   AND   POPULATION.   The   area    of   Gonti- 

was  expected  that  the  cost  would  be  met  in  part    nental  Portugal  is  34,254  square  miles;  popula- 

by  the  Federal  Government.  The,  four  railroads    tion,  according  to  the  census  of  1920,  5,621,977, 

having  terminals  at  Los   Angeles   entered  into     as  compared  with  5,545,595  in  1911.  The  Azores, 

an  operating  agreement  for   combined  facilities     with  in  area  of  922  square  miles,  had  a  popula- 

with   the  city  under  a  general  operating  com-    tion  of  242,613  in  1920;  and  Madeira,  with  an 

pany.  area  of  314  square  miles,  a  population  of  169,- 

VANCOUVER,   B.   C.   A  project  to   reduce   the     777  in  1920;  the  total  area,  therefore,  may  be 

heavy  currents  and  secure  a  tideless,  fresh-water     considered  35,490  square  miles  and  the  popula- 

harbor  at  Vancouver  was  proposed.  A  dam  across     tion  in  1920  may  be  placed  at  6,032,991,  because 

the  Second  Narrows,  with  a  small  and  a  large     the  Azores  and  Madeira  are  considered  integral 

lock,  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  design.  parts  of  the  Republic.  The  Portuguese  colonial 

PG&T  OF  BABI,  ITALY.  Harbor  construction  at     possessions    in    Africa    and    Asia    had    an    esti- 

this  ancient  port  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Italy,     mated    area    of    936,264    square    miles,    with   a 

completed  some  20  years  ago,  having  proved  in-     population  of  8,737,853,  of  which  927,292  square 

adequate,  a  new  construction  to  be  built  in  parts     miles,  with  a  population  of  7,736,700,  were  in 

was  under  way.  The  old  works  consisted  of  two    Africa.  Lisbon,  the   capital,  had  a  population 

encircling  breakwaters  built  out  from  the  bay     at   a    special    census    in    1925    of    529,524    and 

west  of  the  Old  Port.  The  new  work  ultimately     Oporto,  the  next  largest  city,   203,091    (1920). 

was  to  consist  of  two  similar  but  larger  break-     Primary   education   is   compulsory.   In    1924-25 

waters  which   would  encircle  the   old  with  an     there  were  6850  public  elementary   schools,   33 

outer  sea  wall  proteating  the  entrance.  The  old     secondary    schools,    and    live    primary    normal 

east  breakwater  was  to  be  used  as  part  of  a  new     schools.   For   higher   education   there  are  three 

dock  construction  which  would  provide  ample     universities. 

dock  and  pier  facilities.  The  new  breakwater  con-  PRODUCTION,  ETC.  Portuguese  agricultural  in- 
struction (see  Engineering,  Mar.  2,  1928)  was  to  turns  during  1927  were  exceptionally  good  and 
be  of  concrete  blocks  on  a  sloping  stone  base,  the  large  crops  assisted  in  preventing  any  fi- 
The  precast,  interlocking  blocks  are  of  unusual  naneial  and  exchange  crisis.  Wine  production 
size  and  the  construction  is  notable  both  for  was  more  than  double  that  of  1926,  and  the 
its  character,  size,  and  the  exposed  location  of  the  olive-oil  crop  was  the  largest  in  many  decades, 
work.  Other  products  also  showed  a  marked  gain  over 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  A  valuable  series  of  memoirs  the  previous  year.  Good  prices  were  obtained 
on  the  Western  Ports  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  for  cork  of  which  the  entire  product  is  practi- 
being  published  in  Engineering,  the  well-known  cally  exported,  Of  the  total  area  of  Continental 
British  journal.  They  are  by  Brysson  Cunning-  Portugal,  about  26  per  cent  is  either  annually 
ham  and  those  for  the  year  (Nos,  5-6)  include  cultivated  or  under  meadows  and  pasture,  about 
Boston  and  Quebec.  Previous  issues  cover  Mont-  8  per  cent  is  under  vineyards  and  fruit,  17 
real,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  per  cent  under  forests,  and  49  per  cent  is  waste 
A  description  and  plan  of  the  Port  of  South-  land.  The  value  of  some  of  the  principal  crops 
ampton  appeared  in  the  issue  of  June  29,  1928,  as  in  1926  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  $19,966,000; 
well  as  an  interesting  article  on  increased  dock  corn,  $16,080,000;  potatoes,  $7,953,000;  rye,  $5}- 


facilities  at  Avonmouth  on  May  11,  1928. 


219,000;  and  oats,  $3,841,000.  The  area  of  olive 


In  the  Port  Series,  brief  descriptions  of  the     orchards   in   recent   years   had  averaged   about 
ports   of   the   United    States   published   by   the     825,000  acres,  producing  39,110,000  gallons   of 


Board  of  Engineers  for  Eivers  and  Harbors  of 
the  United  States  War  Department,  No.  21  of 
the  series  on  the  Ports  of  Porto  Rico  was  pub- 
lished in  1927,  No.  22,  on  the  Panama  Canal 
and  its  Ports,  appeared  in  192«. 


oil  in  1927.  In  1925  there  were  768,000  cattle, 
1,117,000  swine,  3,684,000  sheep,  1,558,000  goats, 
30,000  horses,  236,000  asses,  and  88,000  mules. 

Mineral  production  in  1925  included  122,000 
metric  tons  of  coal,  226,000  tons  of  pyrites  and 


The  publication  World  Ports,  the  monthly  cement  ore,  and  1032  tons  of  tin  ore.  In  1926 

bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Port  there  were  6310  persons  engaged  in  raining  as 

Authorities,  Association  of  Pacific  and  Far  East  compared  with  5095  in  1925.  The  principal  manu- 

Ports,  and  Society  of  Terminal  Engineers,  pub-  facturing  industry  is  that  of  textiles,  in  which 

lished.  at  New  Orleans,  continued  to  run  in-  45,000  operatives  were  employed  in  1924;  of 

teresting  descriptions  of  port  facilities,  etc.  these  25,000  were  in  cotton  mills.  The  amount 

The  Memoires  of  the  Societe  des  Inge"nieurs  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in  1925  was  31,887,000 

Civils  de  France  for  1927  contains  articles  on  pounds.  Other  manufacturing  industries  include 

the  Port  of  Casablanca,  the  principal  port  of  decorative  tile,  chinaware,  superphosphate  of 

Morocco,  and  a  series  on  transportation  facilities  Hme  (about  100,000  tons  annually),  embroidery, 


in  Poland  which  includes  an  article  on  ports. 
Le  Genie  Giml  (Paris),  Aug.  4,  1928,  had  an 


handmade  lace 
COMMEECE.  In  1926,  the  latest  year  for  which 


.  , 

interesting  article   on  new   electric   cranes   for  statistics  are  available,  imports  totaled  $120,- 

clock  work  as  used  in  the  Port  of  Santander,  156,000  and  exports,  $37,419,000.  These  figures 

Spain,  and,  September  29,  on  a  floating  crane  compare  with  imports  in   1925  of  $124,731,000 

of  450   tons  capacity   for  the  port  of  Algiers,  and  exports  of  $43,448,000.  The  principal  items 

Engineering,  August   10,   carried  an  article  on  Of   import   in    1926   were:    Codfish,   $7,825,000; 

Admiralty  Floating  Docks.  An   important  new  wheat,    $7,589,000,*    cotton,    $7,527,000;    cotton 

work  of  the  year  on  this  subject  was  by  F.  M.  Du-  manufactures,  $7,055,000;  sugar,  $5,557,000;  and 

Plat-Taylor,  The  Design,  Construction,  and  Main-  rice,  $4,448,000,  The  principal  items  of  export 

tenance  of  Docks,  Wharves,  and  Piers,  London.  were:    Wine    (other    than    port),    $14,073,000; 

POBTTJG-AL.  A  republic  of  Europe,  situated  port   wine,    $11,142,000;    sardines,    $5,404,000; 

west   of    Spain   in  the   Iberian   Peninsula,   the  and  cork,  $4,085,000.  In  1927  exports  from  the 
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United  States  to  Portugal  were  reported  as  $10,- 
700,000  (compared  with  $11,600,000  in  1926). 
Imports  from  Portugal  were  $4,600,000  (com- 
pared with  $5,600,000  in  1926). 

FINANCE.  The  budget '  for  1927-28  provided 
total  receipts  of  1,459,378,000  escudos,  collected 
from  the  following  sources:  Direct  taxes,  312,- 
038,000;  stamp  and  registration,  179,600,000; 
indirect  taxes,  535,047,000;  dividends,  interest, 
etc.,  132,847,000;  all  other  ordinary  receipts, 
262,461,000;  extraordinary  receipts,  37,385,000. 
The  total  expenditures  were  1,848,045,000  es- 
cudos, distributed  as  follows:  Debt  service,  401,- 
668,000;  national  defense,  483,779,000;  public 
instruction,  157,808,000;  all  other  ordinary  ex- 
penses, 571,067,000;  extraordinary  expenditures, 
$233,723,000.  The  debt  of  July  1,  1926,  consisted 
of:  Internal  funded  debt,  excluding  that  held  by 
the  Government,  773,051,000  paper  escudos 
($39,658,000)  and  21,303,000  gold  escudos  ($23,- 
018,000);  internal  floating  debt,  1,679,632,000 
paper  escudos  ($86,165,000);  external  funded 
debt,  £33,025,000  ($160,716,000)  ;  external  float- 
ing debt,  £23,918,000  ($116,397,000).  The  gross 
amount  of  the  internal  funded  debt  was  4,791,- 
389,000  paper  escudos,  of  which  the  Government 
held  4,018,338,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1927  Portugal  had  282 
vessels  of  100  tons  or  more  each,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  258,448  tons.  This  compares  un- 
favorably with  a  total  tonnage  of  301,607  tons 
in  1923/In  1925,  7891  vessels  of  21,264,718  tons 
entered,  and  7873  vessels  of  21,486,967  tons 
cleared  the  ports  of  Portugal.  On  Jan.  1,  1926, 
the  total  length  of  railway  in  the  country  was 
2005  miles  of  which  825  represented  government- 
owned  lines. 

GOVERNMENT.  According  to  the  constitution 
of  1911,  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent, elected  by  the  Parliament  for  four  years 
but  ineligible  for  reelection,  who  acts  through 
a  responsible  ministry;  and  legislative  power  in 
a  Parliament  of  two  chambers,  the  Upper  House 
having  71  members  elected  by  the  municipal 
councils  and  the  Lower  House  164  members  elect- 
ed for  three  years  by  direct  suffrage.  Acting 
President  in  1928,  General  Antonio  Oscar  de 
Fragoso  Carmona  (appointed  in  December,  1926). 
The  cabinet  as  reconstructed  on  Aug.  26,  1927, 
is  as  follows:  Prime  Minister,  General  Carmona; 
Interior,  Jose  de  Freitas;  Foreign  Affairs,  A.  M. 
de  B.  Rodriques;  Finance,  General  de  Cordes; 
Justice,  Dr.  Manuel  Rodriques;  War,  Abilio  A. 
de  Passos  e  Sousa;  Marine,  Commander  Portela; 
Colonies,  A.  I.  Ferraz;  Instruction,  Jose"  A.  M. 
de  Magalhaes;  Commerce  and  Communications. 
A.  Machade  e  Costa;  Agriculture,  General  Pe- 
drosa. 

HISTORY.  The  dictatorship  established  by  Gen- 
eral Carmona  in  1926  weathered  the  storm  of 
a  rather  hectic  year  in  Portugal.  The  wily  mili- 
tary chieftain  decided  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  to  hold  an  election  to  make  his  provisional 
government  a  regularly  constituted  body.  As 
was  the  custom  in  most  countries  where  there  was 
a  military  rule,  provision  was  made  by  the 
Government  to  make  sure  that  the  returns  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  party  in  power.  There  was 
considerable  opposition  to  the  promulgated  elec- 
tion law,  but  the  "outs"  were  too  helpless  to  do 
more  than  protest.  The  election  was  held  on 
March  25,  and,  as  everybody  predicted,  General 
Carmona,  who  was  the  only  candidate,  was 
elected,  thus  legalizing  his  regime.  At  approxi- 


mately the  same  time  the  League  of  Nations, 
after  an  investigation  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  refused  to  grant  an  uncontrolled  loan 
to  the  Government.  See  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

A  revolt  against  the  Carmona  government  oc- 
curred on  July  20,  but  according  to  press  dis- 
patches, the  Government  had  little  difficulty  in 
suppressing  it.  The  movement  was  followed  by 
the  usual  wholesale  arrests  and  deportations.  It 
was  stated  that  several  former  cabinet  members 
instigated  the  revolt  but  were  only  able  to  in- 
duce a  small  part  of  the  army  to  join  it.  The 
bulk  of  the  army  remained  loyal  to  General 
Carmona,  hence  he  stayed  in  power.  The  remain- 
der of  the  year  passed  in  comparative  quietude, 
although  there  were  cabinet  changes  from  time 
to  time. 

PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA,  or  MOZAM- 
BIQUE. A  colony  of  Portugal,  extending  along  the 
coast  of  Africa  from  10°  40'  S.  latitude  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia,  and  on  the  north  by  Tanganyika.  Area, 
428,132  square  miles.  The  estimated  population 
is  3,657,008.  There  are  three  clearly  defined  divi- 
sions of  the  colony :  ( 1 )  the  Province  of  Mozam- 
bique, 295,000  square  miles;  (2)  the  territory 
under  the  Mozambique  Company,  59,840  square 
miles;  (3)  the  district  under  the  Nyasa  Com- 
pany, 73,292  square  miles.  In  addition,  there  is 
the  "Kionga  Triangle,"  formerly  belonging  to 
German  East  Africa,  situated  south  of  Rovuma, 
which  was  allotted  to  Portugal  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  Louren^o  Marques,  the  capital  and 
chief  port  for  foreign  trade,  had  a  population, 
according  to  the  latest  available  statistics,  of 
13,154.  Other  ports  are  Mozambique,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  361,839  (472  Europeans)  :  Ibo, 
Chinde,  Beira,  Quilimane,  and  Inhambane.  The 
chief  products  are  beeswax,  coconuts,  sugar,  and 
mineral  products.  Rubber  and  ivory  are  export- 
ed. Imports  in  1926,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver, 
amounted  to  254,141,000  escudos  and  exports  to 
248,479,000  escudos.  The  proposed  provincial 
budget  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  for  the  fiscal 
year  1927-28  balanced  at  399,701,814  escudos 
($19,985,090). 

PORTUGUESE  GUINEA,  gi'ne.  A  colony  of 
Portugal  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  entirely 
surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  French  territory. 
It  includes  the  archipelago  of  Bijagoz,  together 
with  the  island  of  Bolama  on  which  is  situated 
the  capital,  Bolama.  Area,  estimated  at  13,- 
940  square  miles;  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1924,  770,791.  The  principal  port  is 
Bissau.  The  chief  products  are  wax,  rubber,  ivory, 
hides,  and  oil  seeds.  The  imports  in  1925  were 
valued  at  50,337,548  escudos;  exports  at  45,- 
590,992  escudos.  The  estimated  public  revenue 
for  1926-27  was  19,966,900  escudos  and  the 
expenditure,  19,685,239  escudos. 

PORTUGUESE  WEST  AFRICA.  See  AN- 
GOLA. 

POST,  Louis  FBEELAND.  American  lawyer, 
economist,  and  author,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
January  10.  He  was  born  at  Vienna,  K  J.>  Nov. 
15,  1849,  and  received  a  public-school  education. 
While  working  as  a  printer  he  studied  law,  and 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  in 
1870.  In  1874-75  he  was  assistant  U.  S.  Attorney 
at  New  York.  From  1879  to  1882  he  was  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  Daily  Truth, 
but  in  1883  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law, 
which  he  finally  abandoned  in  1890  for  a  career 
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as  an  editor,  publicist,  and  public  official.  He 
had  become  interested  in  1881  in  the  theories 
of  economics  of  Henry  George,  advocate  of  the 
"single  tax,"  and  lie  became  one  of  the  foremost 
expounders  of  the  theories.  At  various  times 
in  the  eighties,  he  ran  for  offices  on  the  Labor 
and  Greenback  tickets.  In  1886,  when  Henry 
George  ran  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Post 
edited  his  campaign  paper,  the  Daily  Leader. 
After  acting  as  editor  of  the  Standard,  of  New- 
York,  and  the  Record,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1898 
Mr.  Post  founded  the  PuUio,  at  Chicago,  and 
with  Ms  wife,  edited  that  paper  until  1923.  For 
several  years  it  was  published  at  New  York. 
From  1913  to  1921  Mr.  Post  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  the  United  States.  His  course  in 
considering  the  cases  of  radicals  sentenced  to 
deportation  was  severely  criticized  in  some  quar- 
ters as  too  lenient,  but  a  congressional  commit- 
tee which  made  an  investigation  decided  not  to 
press  impeachment  proceedings.  Mr.  Post  wrote: 
The  George-Hewitt  Gam-paign  (1887);  Ethics  of 
Democracy  (1905;  2d  ed.,  1916)  ;  The  Prophet  of 
San  Francisco  (1905);  Ethical  Principles  of 
Marriage  and  Divorce  (1906);  Social  Service 
(1909)  ;  Land  Value  Taxation  (5th  ed.,  1915)  ; 
and  The  Deportations  Delirum  of  1920. 

POST  OFFICE.  See  under  UNITED  STATES. 

POTARITE.  See  CHEMISTRY,  under  Mineral- 
ogical  Chemistry. 

POTASH,  POTASSIUM.  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUS- 
TEIAL;  FERTILIZERS. 

POTATOES.  The  potato  production  in  1928 
of  22  countries  reporting  to  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  was  estimated  at 
3,938,783,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  5.3  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  production  in  1927  and  an 
increase  of  2.6  per  cent  over  the  average  yield 
for  the  five  years  1922-1926.  The  1928  acreage 
in  those  countries  was  reported  as  23,467,000 
acres,  which  was  2.9  per  cent  above  the  acreage 
of  1927  and  4.8  per  cent  above  the  five  year 
average. 

Europe  produces  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
world's  potato  supply,  and  production  in  Euro- 
pean countries  greatly  influences  the  grand 
total.  Among  the  important  producing  countries, 
Germany  reported  a  decrease  of  1.2  per  cent,  Po- 
land of  11.9  per  cent,  and  Czechoslovakia  of  24.6 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  their  yields  in  1927. 
The  1928  production  of  the  leading  countries 
outside  the  United  States  was  reported  as  fol- 
lows: Germany,  1,363,508,000  bushels;  Poland, 
1,028,439,000  bushels;  Czechoslovakia,  252,470,- 
000  bushels;  The  Netherlands,  136,684,000 
bushels;  England  and  Wales,  124,432,000 
bushels;  Belgium,  109,759,000  bushels;  Spain, 
104,718,000  bushels;  and  Canada,  84,657,000 
bushels.  The  Canadian  crop  was  9.3  per  cent 
above  the  yield  of  1927.  The  production  of  the 
United  Socialistic  Soviet  Republics  in  1927  was 
2,009,149,000  bushels. 

The  potato  production  of  the  United  States 
in  1928,  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  462,943,000  bushels  produced  on 
3,825,000  acres  or  at  an  average  yield  of  121  bush- 
els per  acre,  was  the  highest  ever  recorded,  being 
nearly  10,000,000  bushels  above  the  preceding 
record  crop,  which  was  secured  in  1922,  These 
figures  compared  with  a  yield  of  402,741,000 
bushels,  a  planting  of  3,476,000  acres,  and  an 
average  yield  per  acre  of  115.9  bushels  in  1927. 
The  average  farm  price  reported  was  54  cents 
per  bushel  or  42.5  cents  under  tlie  average 


bushel  price  the  year  before.  At  these  prices,  the 
total  value  of  the  crop  of  1928  was  $250,043,000 
and  of  the  crop  of  1927,  $398,741,000. 

As  in  the  preceding  years,  potatoes  were  grown 
in  every  State  and  the  leading  States  and  their 
yields  were  as  follows:  Minnesota,  38,940,000 
bushels;  Maine,  37,840,000  bushels;  Michigan, 
35,802,000  bushels ;  New  York,  32,376,000  bushels; 
Pennsylvania,  31,980,000  bushels;  Wisconsin,  31,- 
970,00*0  bushels;  Virginia,  21,503,000  bushels: 
and  Idaho,  19,720,000  bushels.  In  average  yield 
per  acre,  Maine  led  with  220  bushels,  followed  by 
Idaho  with  170  bushels  and  New  Jersey  with  .160 
bushels.  All  other  States  produced  less  than  150 
bushels  per  acre,  including  fourteen  with  less 
than  100  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  farm 
prices  reported  for  the  different  States  ranged 
from  30  cents  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  to 
$1.50  in  Florida.  Maine,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon- 
sin reported  an  average  farm  price  of  40  cents 
per  bushel. 

The  cost  of  potato  production  in  1927,  accord- 
ing to  results  of  a  study  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  from  72  to  80  cents  per  bushel 
in  the  Eastern,  Northeastern,  Southeastern,  and 
West  South  Central  States,  and  from  49  to  58 
cents  per  bushel  in  the  Western,  North  Central, 
and  Central  States.  The  exports  of  potatoes  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  as  reported, 
amounted  to  2,424,000  bushels,  while  the  im- 
ports reached  to  228,303,000  pounds  or  3,803,550 
bushels. 

Early  in  the  year  it  was  repoz*ted  that  the 
feeding  of  potatoes  to  livestock  was  a  growing 
practice  in  the  Northwest.  During  the  winter  of 
1927-28  nearly  a  million  sheep  and  many  cattle 
in  the  Yakima  Valley,  Washington,  were  win- 
'tered  on  potatoes,  which  sold  for  this  purpose  at 
$5  per  ton.  A  study  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  utilization  of  the  1927  potato 
crop  in  the  35  States  producing  370,276,000 
bushels  of  late  potatoes  indicated  that  31,260,- 
000  bushels  or  8.4  per  cent  of  the  crop  were  un- 
fit for  food  or  seed,  56,074,000  bushels  or  26.8 
per  cent  were  saved  for  food  on  farms,  35,478,000 
bushels  were  saved  for  seed,  and  the  balance  of 
274,464,000  bushels  was  available  for  sale.  See 

HORTICULTUKE. 

POTHIEB,  ARAM  J.  American  banker  and 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  died  at  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.,  February  4.  He  was  born  in  Quebec,  Can. 
July  26,  1854,  and  was  of  French-Canadian  de- 
scent. He  studied  at  Nicolet  College  until  he  was 
sixteen,  and  then  went  with  his  parents  to  Woon- 
soeket,  R.  I.  His  first  employment  was  as  a  clerk 
in  a  grocery  and  in  1875  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
Woonsocket  Institution  for  Savings, •  with  which 
bank  he  remained  until  his  death;  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  institution  for  many  years.  He  had 
other  large  business  interests.  Mr.  Pothier's  first 
political  office  was  that  of  member  of  the  Bhode 
Island  House  of  Representatives,  1887-88;  he 
was  city  auditor  of  WToonsocket,  1889-94 ;  mayor, 
1894  and  1895;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bhode 
Island  in  1898,  and  Governor  of  the  State,  1909- 
15  and  from  1925  until  his  death.  He  had  the 
distinction  of  being  elected  governor  seven 
times,  a  record  equaled  in  American  history  by 
George  Clinton  only,  who  was  the  first  Governor 
of  New  York  State.  Mr.  Pothier  was  American 
commissioner  to  the  Paris  expositions  of  1889  and 
1900.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  Mm 
by  Manhattan  College,  Holy  Cross  College,  and 
Niagara  University. 
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POTTER,  CHARLES  LEWIS.  American  military 
engineer,  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  6.  Born 
at  Lisbon  Falls,  Me.,  Jan.  24,  1864,  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
in  1886,  and  was  commissioned  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Fifth  Cavalry.  A  year  later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Engineer  School  of  Applica- 
tion in  1889.  He  served  in  the  Philippines  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  Philippine 
Insurrection,  1898-1900.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1900,  he  was  stationed  at 
Memphis  in  charge  of  the  third  district  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  He  was  actively 
connected  with  engineering  work  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1910 
he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission.  He  was  district  engineer  at  St. 
Paul,  1912-15,  in  charge  of  river  work  above  St. 
Paul.  He  was  engaged  in  government  engineering 
at  Portland,  Oreg.,  1.915-16,  and  at  Boston,  1916- 
17.  During  the  World  War,  1917-18,  he  was 
director  of  the  gas  service  at  Washington,  D.  C-, 
and  he  was  given  charge  of  the  San  Francisco 
Engineering  District  from  1918-20,  Colonel  Potter 
was  appointed  president  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  on  Mar.  19,  1920.  He  retired  on  Jan. 
24,  1928,  being  given  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  but  was  recalled  for  relief  work,  during 
the  Mississippi  flood  in  the  following  month,  with 
the  Flood  Control  Commission.  To  prevent  future 
floods,  he  advocated  an  extensive  engineering 
project  of  floodways  and  outlets  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

POTTERY,  ANCIENT.  See  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

POULTRY.  See  LIVESTOCK;  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 

POULTRY  DISEASES.  See  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, 

POWER  DEVELOPMENT.  See  POWER 
PLANTS,  STEAM;  WATER  POWER. 

POWER  PLANTS,  STEAM.  During  1928  the 
number  of  new  steam  central  stations  completed 
or  projected  in  the  United  States  was  smaller 
than  usual,  but  extensions  to  existing  stations 
were  numerous  and  included  many  units  of  ex- 
tremely large  capacity.  This  represented  an  in- 
crease of  about  10  per  cent  in  installed  capacity 
which  was  somewhat  less  than  the  increase  in 
output  of  electricity,  but  more  extensive  inter- 
connections of  plants  and  systems  as  well  as  in- 
creased efficiency  of  production  made  up  for  the 
difference.  The  total  central  station  output  was 
approximately  88  billion  kilowatt-hours  to  which 
must  be  added  1,600,000  kilowatt-hours  imported 
from  Canada. 

In  the  matter  of  steam  pressures,  power  sta- 
tion designers  still  were  divided  into  three 
groups,  those  adhering  to  the  more  conservative 
pressure  of  around  400  pounds  at  the  boilers, 
those  in  the  600-700-pound  class,  and  those  who 
found  increased  economy  in  1200  to  1400  pounds 
or  more.  The  last  group  included  an  increased 
number  of  adherents  during  the  year.  For  three 
years,  two  1200-1400-pound  stations  had  been  in 
successful  operation.  These  were  the  Edgar  Sta- 
tion of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company 
of  Boston  and  the  Lakeside  Station  at  Milwaukee. 
The  former  was  installing  its  fifth  high-pressure 
boiler  and  third  high-pressure  turbine,  while  the 
latter  had  two  such  units  in  operation.  A  third 
installation  in  this  class,  the  Northeast  Station 
at  Kansas  City,  had  gone  into  service.  All  three 


of  these  plants  employed  high-pressure  tur- 
bines exhausting  at  medium  pressure  into  the 
main  station  system. 

Constraction  was  started  during  the  year  on 
the  first  two  stations  to  be  built  as  complete 
high-pressure  plants,  with  turbines  operating 
over  the  whole  range  from  boilers  to  condensers. 
These  were  the  Deepwater  Station  ne'ar  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  and  the  Holland  Station  at  Hol- 
land, N.  J.  The  former  was  being  built  jointly 
for  the  American  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
and  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company. 
Steam  will  be  generated  at  1350  pounds,  725° 
Fahr.  temperature  and  will  supply  three  tur- 
bine-generators, two  53,000-kilowatt  cross-com- 
pound condensing  units  taking  steam  over  the 
whole  range,  and  the  third,  a  1 2,5 00-kilo watt 
high-pressure  unit  will  exhaust  at  200  pounds  to 
furnish  steam  for  process  to  one  of  the  plants  of 
the  DuPont  Company.  At  the  Holland  Station, 
a  W.  S.  Barstow  property,  steam  will  be  gener- 
ated at  around  1400  pounds  and  will  supply  55,- 
000  kilowatt  cross-compound  turbines  employing 
reheat  at  400  pounds,  750°  Fahr. 

In  the  600-700-pound  class,  the  Powerton  Sta- 
tion at  Pekin,  111.,  went  into  service  with  its  first 
unit  of  55,000  kilowatts  capacity.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  State  Line  Station,  projected  in  1927 
and  laid  out  for  an  ultimate  capacity  of  1,000,- 
000  kilowatts,  was  nearing  completion  and 
its  first  turbine  of  208,000-kilowatts  capacity  was 
soon  to  be  in  operation.  A  165,000-kilowatt  tur- 
bine was  added  to  the  Philo  Station  at  Philo, 
Ohio,  and  one  of  104,000-kilowatts  at  Crawford 
Avenue  in  Chicago. 

Additions  to  the  400-pound  stations  include  the 
new  Delray  No.  3  plant  of  the  Detroit  Edison 
Company,  and  large  extensions  of  the  Hudson 
Avenue  Station  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Company, 
The  East  River  Station  of  the  New  York  Edison 
Company,  the  Charles  R.  Huntley  Station  at 
Buffalo,  Cahokia  at  East  St.  Louis,  the  Long 
Beach  Station  of  the  Southern  California  Edi- 
son Company  and  the  Hell  Gate  Station  in  New 
York.  The  last-named  in  1928  was  the  largest 
steam  station  in  the  United  States,  having  a 
capacity  of  over  600,000  kilowatts. 

While  advancement  in  steam  temperatures 
above  750°  Fahr.  had  been  slow,  one  company 
was  installing  a  10,000-kilowatt  unit  to  operate 
at  1100°  Fahr.  at  the  boiler  and  1000°  at  the 
turbine.  A  10,000-kilowatt  mercury  boiler  and 
turbine  went  into  operation  at  the  South 
Meadow  Station  of  the  Hartford  Electric  Light 
Company.  See  BOILEKS. 

Among  the  industrial  plants,  there  was  a  large 
number  operating  at  400  pounds,  employing  high- 
pressure  turbines  which  exhaust  to  process  at 
50  to  100  pounds,  and  the  number  of  such  plants 
is  steadily  increasing.  One  large  plant  was  operat- 
ing at  650  pounds,  another  at  800  pounds,  a  third 
at  1000  pounds,  and  a  fourth  has  one  unit  operat- 
ing at  1500  pounds.  A  sensation  of  the  year  was 
the  announcement  that  the  Philip  Carey  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  near  Cincinnati,  would  begin  con- 
struction of  a  plant  to  utilize  steam  at  1400 
pounds,  in  reciprocating  engines  which  would 
exhaust  to  process.  The  boilers  were  to  be  de- 
signed for  1800  pounds. 

The  year  witnessed  much  research  work  in  the 
field  of  alloy  steels  to  meet  the  service  demands 
of  Mgli  pressure  and  high  temperature.  Also, 
furnaee  design  underwent  many  changes  to  cope 
witkfa.  the  demand  for  higli  capacities  and  Mgli 
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rates  of  forcing  boilers.  Stoker  sizes  were  in- 
creased and  designs  improved  so  as  to  permit 
higher  combustion  rates,  greater  flexibility  of 
operation,  and  highly  preheated  air.  Among  the 
smaller  industrial  plants,  the  year  saw  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  application  of  stokers,  due 
largely  to  renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  smoke 
prevention  departments  in  a  number  of  cities. 

There  was  wider  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
the  stoker  and  pulverized  coal  each  had  a  place 
according  to  local  conditions,  and  stoker  improve- 
ments enabled  it  to  stem  the  popular  trend 
toward  pulverized  coal.  The  latter  was  still 
going  strong,  however,  and  the  unit  system  is 
now  making  headway  in  the  large  stations, 
where  formerly  the  centralized  system  held  the 
field.  Greater  refinements  were  being  made  in 
both  systems  and  in  burners,  based  on  closer 
studies  of  the  influence  of  pulverization  fineness 
and  flame  reactions.  There  was  also  a  trend 
toward  larger  mills. 

In  Europe,  a  number  of  high-pressure  plants 
had  been  in  successful  operation  for  several 
years,  but  these  in  general  were  smaller  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  second  Benson  boiler  was 
operating  in  Germany  at  3200  pounds,  and  a 
third  was  reported  to  be  under  construction. 
Many  of  the  European  countries  were  devoting 
much  attention  to  better  utilization  of  fuels, 
higher  efficiencies  and  adequate  power  supply  in 
the  realization  that  more  power  in  industry  is  the 
key  to  national  prosperity.  See  STEAM  TUBBINES  ; 
DYNAMO-ELECTBIC  MACHINERY. 

POWER  TRANSMISSION.  See  ELECTRIC 
POWEB  TRANSMISSION-. 

PRAIRIE  PBOVINCES.  The  name  applied 
to  the  three  Canadian  provinces  of  Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta.  Total  area,  758,817 
square  miles  (Manitoba,  251,832;  Saskatchewan, 
251,700 ;  Alberta,  255,285).  Population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1926,  2,067,682  (Manitoba, 
639,056;  Saskatchewan,  821,042;  Alberta,  607,- 
584).  For  production,  etc.,  consult  the  articles 
on  the  respective  provinces. 

PRATT  INSTITTTTE.  A  non-sectarian  educa- 
tional institution  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  founded 
in  1887,  and  composed  of  four  schools;  Fine  and 
applied  arts,  household  science  and  arts,  science 
and  technology,  and  library  science.  The  1928 
autumn  enrollment  was  4614,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Arts,  1707 ;  household  science,  900;  science 
and  technology,  1980  y  library  school,  27.  There 
were  175  members  on  the  faculty,  and  79  special 
lecturers.  The  library  contained  140,000  volumes. 
President,  Frederic  B.  Pratt,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

PREHISTORY.  See  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHTTRCH.  The  Presby- 
terian Church,  with  the  Reformed  churches,  rests 
on  features  of  the  Reformation  brought  forward 
by  Zwingli  and  Calvin.  It  consists  of  bodies  in 
the  United  States,  the  British  Isles,  and  else- 
where, following  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
system  developed  in  Holland  and  France  and 
more  fully  in  Scotland  under  John  Knox.  The 
distinctly  Presbyterian  bodies  of  the  United 
States  are  derived  for  the  most  part  from  bodies 
in  Great  Britain,  but  are  in  many  respects  similar 
to  the  Reformed  churches  in  the  United  States, 
sprung  from  parent  bodies  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Holland.  The  fol- 
lowing organizations  in  the  United  States  bear 
the  Presbyterian  name:  The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America;  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  (South);  United 
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Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America ;  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church;  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church,  Colored;  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church;  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  General 
Synod;  Associate  Synod  of  North  America,  also 
known  as  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church; 
and  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod. 
The  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  United  States 
have  general  affiliations  with  the  Alliance  of  Re- 
formed Churches  Throughout  the  World  Holding 
the  Presbyterian  System,  and  also  with  the 
General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reform- 
ed Churches  in  America,  a  similar  organization 
of  purely  American  scope.  Steps  were  taken  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  section  of  the  World 
Alliance  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1925,  to  effect  a 
union  of  the  world  and  American  bodies. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  iw  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMEBICA.  This  is  the  largest  body  of  the 
denomination  and  is  represented  by  churches  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  by  official  mission 
stations  in  Alaska,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  foreign 
lands.  In  1928  the  churches  in  the  United  States 
were  organized  into  46  Synods  and  294  Presby- 
teries. Statistics  for  the  year  ended  April  1, 
showed  a  net  gain  in  membership  for  the  year  of 
35,570,  and  a  total  membership  of  1,962,838.  The 
Sunday-school  enrollment  totaled  1,614,013,  an 
increase  of  17,498  over  the  previous  year.  As  a 
result  of  the  movement  on  foot  in  the  church  to 
dissolve  churches  having  a  nominal  existence  and 
to  combine  churches  where  possible,  the  number 
was  decreased  by  65,  giving  a  total  of  9432,  in- 
cluding 54  churches  organized  during  the  year  as 
against  78  which  were  dissolved.  The  number  of 
ministers  had  increased  from  9497*  in  1927  to 
10,013  in  1928.  Contributions  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $64,598,530,  the  largest  amount  ever 
raised  by  the  denomination  in  one  year,  and  an 
increase  of  $1,815,623  over  the  previous  year.  Of 
the  total  income,  $48,525,779  was  used  for  con- 
gregational expenses,  while  $15,642,508  was  de- 
voted to  benevolences,  including  $4,195,640  given 
to  the  Board  of  National  Missions;  $3,667,962  to 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  and  $817,029  to 
the  Board  of  Christian  Education;  the  Board  of 
Pensions  received  $524,736  of  the  total  contribu- 
tions to  benevolences,  and  in  addition  $5,457,600 
from  subscriptions  to  its  $15,000,000  special  fund. 
The  denomination  maintained  56  colleges  and  13 
theological  seminaries.  The  official  medium  of  the 
denomination  is  the  Presbyterian  Magazine 
(monthly).  Privately  owned  Presbyterian  period- 
icals are  the  Presbyterian  Advance,  the  Presby- 
terian Banner,  and  the  Presbyterian  (all  weekly) . 
The  Rev.  Hugh  Kelso  Walker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  was  Moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly for  1928-29,  the  1928  meeting  of  which 
was  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  May  24-30.  The  chief 
permanent  officer  is  the  Stated  Clerk,  who  in 
1928  was  Dr.  Lewis  Seymour  Mudge,  3>JD.,  LL.D., 
514  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

PKESBYTERIAN  CHUBCH.  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(SotJTH).  This  division  of  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination covers  the  territory  commonly  known 
as  the  Southern  States.  It  was  composed  in  1928 
of  17  Synods  and  90  Presbyteries,  with  3596  or- 
ganized churches  and  2342  ministers.  The  ruling 
elders  numbered  15,730,  and  deacons,  17,390. 
The  total  church  membership  was  444,657;  the 
Sunday-school  enrollment,  431,065.  Contributions 
for  the  year  were:  Current  expenses,  $10^306,188, 
a  gift  of  $23.18  per  capita;  and  benevolences, 
$5,520,285,  a  gift  of  $12.40  per  capita,  making 
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the  total  gift  per  member  $35.58.  This  church 
had  sent  out  and  was  supporting  484  mission- 
aries in  six  countries — Africa,  Brazil,  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  and  Mexico.  These  missionaries 
were  assisted  by  3099  native  workers.  In  the  six 
countries  there  were  44,278  church  members  and 
70,104  members  of  Sunday  schools.  The  office  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  Bureau  of  Vacancy 
and  Supply  is  located  in  Dallas,  Texas.  The 
Rev.  J.  D.  Leslie,  D.D.,  LLJD.,  is  Stated  Clerk 
and  Treasurer. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA,  UNITED.  A  branch  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Associate 
and  the  Associate  Reformed  churches  (Secession 
and  Covenanter)  effected  in  Pittsburgh  in  1858. 
It  represents  the  earlier  covenanter  and  secession 
movements  of  the  denomination  in  Scotland,  from 
which  it  inherited  whatever  was  distinctive  in 
their  views  and  usages.  In  organization  and  gov- 
ernment it  is  in  accord  with  other  Presbyterian 
bodies,  having  the  same  courts-session,  presby- 
tery, synod,  and  general  assembly,  and  observing 
the"  same  general  methods  of  baptism,  admission 
to  church  membership,  and  ordination  to  the 
ministry.  The  General  Assembly  convened  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  23,  1928.  On  that  date  there 
were  11  synods,  57  presbyteries,  898  congrega- 
tions, 916  ministers,  5053  ruling  elders,  and  a 
church  membership  of  175,075  in  the  United 
States.  The  total  membership,  including  mission- 
ary fields,  was  238,240 ;  the  Sunday-school  enroll- 
ment was  177,589 ;  there  were  958  Young  People's 
societies,  with  a  membership  of  26,225;  and  1634 
missionary  societies.  The  average  pastor's  salary 
was  $2435;  congregational  expenses  amounted 
to  $4,150,165;  total  contributions,  $6,224,733,  an 
average  per  member  of  $35.55;  and  missionary 
contributions,  $1,639,382,  an  average  of  $9.36  per 
member.  The  denomination  supported  400  men 
and  women  in  four  foreign-mission  fields,  and  411 
men  and  women  in  homeland  missions.  It  carried 
on  medical  work  in  31  foreign  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries; conducted  educational  work  in  333 
schools  at  home  and  abroad;  maintained  9  col- 
leges and  4  theological  seminaries  at  home  and 
abroad;  reached  35,000  youths  in  its  schools  and 
colleges,  and  graduated  more  than  600  young  men 
and  women.  New  houses  of  worship  were  erected 
during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $663,800,  and  the 
total  estimated  value  of  the  church  property  of 
congregations  was  $27,886,747;  value  of  parson- 
ages, $3,443,545;  value  of  property  and  perman- 
ent funds  of  the  mission  boards,  $8,846,917 ;  value 
of  property  and  permanent  funds  of  the  colleges 
and  seminaries  $7,653,124;  total  value  of  prop- 
erty and  permanent  funds  of  the  denomination, 
$47,830,333.  The  official  organ  of  the  Church  is 
the  United  Presbyterian,  a  church-owned  yet  in- 
dependent weekly,  published  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  Rev.  W.  A.  Spalding,  D.D.,  of  Albany,  Ore- 
o-on,  was  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  D.  F.  McGill,  D.D.,  LL.IX,  Bellevue,  Pa.,  was 
Stated  Clerk. 

PRESIDENTS,  COLLEGE.  See  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.  A  Maritime 
Province  of  Canada;  the  smallest  province  in  the 
Dominion,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  separated  by  Northumberland 
Strait  from  the  mainland  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  Area,  2184  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census  of  1921,  88*615. 
The  capital  is  Charlottetown,  with  a  population 


of  12,347.  The  chief  industries  are  agriculture, 
stock  raising,  fishing,  and  the  breeding  of  silver 
foxes.  (For  particulars  of  agriculture  and  live 
stock,  see  under  CANADA.)  The  value  of  pelts 
marketed  and  live  foxes  sold  for  breeding  pur- 
poses in  1926  was  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  The 
total  value  of  fisheries  in  1925  was  $1,598,119  as 
against  $1,201,772  in  1924.  The  revenue  for 
1925  was  $740,076  and  the  expenditure  $745,338. 
The  public  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1925,  was  $2,490,200, 
from  which  should  be  subtracted  $1,335,072 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  province  at  Ottawa. 
The  province  is  under  a  lieutenant-governor  and 
a  legislative  assembly  of  30  members,  elected  for 
four  years,  a  property  qualification  being  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  one-half  the  members  and 
the  other  half  being  elected  by  universal  man  and 
woman  suffrage.  Lieutenant-Governor,  Frank  R. 
Heartz;  Premier  and  Attorney-General.  A.  C. 
Saunders;  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  M.  Lea;  Pub- 
lic Works,  J.  P.  Mclntyre;  Ministers  without 
portfolio,  J.  Blanchard,  D.  McDonald,  B.  W.  Le 
Page,  W.  B.  Butler,  J.  F.  McNeil,  and  0.  S. 
Inman. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY.  A  non-sectar- 
ian institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  founded  in  1746.  The  1928 
autumn  enrollment  totaled  2453,  of  whom  2226 
were  undergraduates  and  22J  graduate  students 
and  fellows.  The  total  endowment  in  1927  was 
$17,743,840;  the  total  income,  $2,174,712;  and 
the  total  expenditures,  $2,108,772.  The  number 
of  volumes  in  the  library  was  611,000,  exclusive 
of  pamphlets,  broadsides,  manuscripts,  etc.  The 
campaign  of  the  graduate  council  to  secure  $2,- 
000,000  for  the  increase  of  faculty  salaries  was 
successfully  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
as  well  as  an  endowment  of  $2,000,000  for  scien- 
tific research  to  which  $1,000,000  was  to  be 
added  by  the  general  education  board.  The  gen- 
eral education  board  also  enabled  the  depart- 
ments of  art  and  archaeology  and  of  modern 
languages  to  inaugurate  special  research  ac- 
tivities in  humanistic  studies. 

New  appointments  of  the  year  to  the  Prince- 
ton faculty  were  those  of  Hermann  Weyl,  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  as  T.  D.  Jones  professor  of 
mathematical  physics;  G.  H.  Hardy  as  exchange 
professor  in  mathematics  from  Oxford  Univer- 
sity; H.  L.  Lutz,  as  professor  of  public  finance; 
P.  MacClintock,  as  Knox  Taylor  professor  of 
geography;  and  Augustus  Trowbridge,  as  dean 
of  the  graduate  school,  succeeding  Andrew  Flem- 
ing West,  retired.  Important  gifts  to  the  library 
of  the  university  included  the  William  A.  White 
copy  of  the  First  Folio  Shakespeare,  the  Thomas 
Rowlandson  Collection,  and  the  John  Bright 
Memorial  Collection  founded  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Brooks-Aten.  The  Princeton  University  Geologi- 
cal Museum  also  received  a  valuable  addition 
to  its  Oligocene  Collection  in  the  fossil  material, 
for  the  study  of  the  mammalian  fauna  of  the 
Lower  Eocene,  discovered  by  the  Princeton  Scien- 
tific Expedition  in  the  Bighorn  Basin  in  Wyo- 
ming during  the  summer, 

A  university  chapel,  harmonizing  in  structure 
with  other  recent  buildings  on  the  campus,  was 
dedicated  on  Memorial  Day,  and  later  in  the  year 
announcement  was  made  of  the  gift  of  $60,000 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
chapel,  including  $10,000  from  Mrs.  Firestone,  to 
be  given  at  the  rate  of  $2000  for  five  years,  to 
further  the  development  of  music  in  the  chapel. 
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On  November  15,  more  than  200  engineers  and 
scientists  from  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  gathered  at  Princeton  for  the  official 
dedication  of  the  Engineering  Building  con- 
structed in  the  Gothic  style,  the  first  independ- 
ent home  of  the  school  of  engineering  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Changed  conditions  in  undergraduate  life  re- 
sulted in  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  historic 
literary  societies,  the  Cliosophic  and  the  Ameri- 
can Whig,  antedating  the  American  Revolution, 
into  the  Whig-Cliosophic  Society.  Similar  changes 
iu  student  affairs  were  reflected  hy  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  undergraduate  council  in  place  of  the 
former  senior  council,  and  the  creation  of  a 
faculty  standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Council  on  Undergraduate  Life,  to  include  all 
phases  of  undergraduate  study.  Two  new  scholar- 
ships to  be  known  as  the  Henry  Clay  Irons 
Memorial  Scholarships,  amounting  to  $450  each, 
became  available  to  students  in  the  school  of 
engineering,  through  their  endowment  hy  Henry 
C.  Irons,  Jr.,  class  of  1921,  and  his  brother  Wil- 
liam G.  Irons,  2d,  class  of  1922,  of  New  York, 
in  memory  of  their  father,  the  late  Henry  Clay 
Irons,  class  of  1889,  a  construction  engineer. 
President,  John  Grier  Hibben,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D., 
LL.D. 

PRISON"  REFORM:.  See  EtrssEix  SAGE  FOUN- 
DATION. 

PRIZE  XTGHTINGK  See  BOXING. 

PRODTTCE.  See  HORTICULTURE. 

PROHIBITION*.  Prohibition  again  appeared 
to  occupy  the  major  attention  of  the  American 
public  during  the  year  and  despite  the  decisive- 
ness of  Governor  Smith's  defeat  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  there  is  no  question  that  the  subject 
was  still  as  unsettled  as  ever  when  the  year 
closed.  Early  in  the  year  events  began  to  indicate 
that  Prohibition  was  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  forthcoming  national  election.  Senator 
Borah,  himself  no  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination,  put  a  series  of  questions  to  national 
Republicans  who  had  indicated  their  willingness 
to  be  their  party's  standard  bearers.  These  ques- 
tions included  the  following:  1.  Do  you  favor  a 
Prohibition  plank  in  the  party's  platform?  2. 
What  are  your  enforcement  views?  3.  Do  you 
favor  permitting  the  States  to  determine  the 
legal  alcoholic  content  of  beverages?  4.  Do  you 
favor  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
or  the  Volstead  Act?  Mr.  Hoover's  views,  in  the 
light  of  his  subsequent  nomination,  are  of  inter- 
est. He  said:  al  do  not  favor  the  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  I  stand,  of  course,  for 
the  efficient,  vigorous,  and  sincere  enforcement 
of  the  laws  enacted  thereunder.  Whoever  is  chosen 
president  has  under  his  oath  the  solemn  duty  to 
pursue  this  course.  Our  country  has  deliberately 
undertaken  a  great  social  and  economic  experi- 
ment, noble  in  motive  and  far-reaching  in  pur- 
pose. It  must  be  worked  out  constructively." 

Upon  this  declaration  Secretary  Hoover  took 
his  stand  when  he  received  the  Republican  nom- 
ination. On  the  other  hand,  Governor  Smith 
boldly  supported  modification  with  a  scheme  of 
State  control  modeled  on  the  Canadian  system. 
In  his  Milwaukee  speech  of  September  29,  the 
Democratic  candidate  outlined  a  programme  of 
the  following  character:  An  amendment  to  the 
Volstead  Act  which  was  to  contain  a  "sensible 
definition"  of  an  alcoholic  beverage.  On  this  basis 
each  State  was  to  fix  its  own  alcoholic  content. 
An  amendment  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 


to  permit  fuller  freedom  of  action  for  the  in- 
dividual States.  A  popular  referendum  on  the 
question  of  Prohibition.  "I  would  then  regard 
it  as  the  right  of  the  State  itself,  subject  to  the 
limitations  which  I  have  outlined,  to  dispense  to 
its  own  inhabitants  alcoholic  beverages  as  de- 
sired by  the  people  of  the  State." 

The  issue  was  thus  placed  four-square  before 
the  American  public.  As  the  campaign  progessed 
it  became  evident  that  all  the  Dry  forces  were 
supporting  Secretary  Hoover.  The  Anti-Saloon 
League,  in  public  statements,  declared  that  the 
election  of  Governor  Smith  would  be  a  definite 
blow  to  the  whole  theory  of  Prohibition.  Assist- 
ant Attorney-General  Willebrandt,  in  addresses 
before  religious  groups,  called  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Democratic  candidate  because  he  was  a  men- 
ace to  American  institutions.  Never  was  the  whole 
subject  of  Prohibition  debated  so  widely  before 
as  a  result  of  Governor  Smith's  frank  recogni- 
tion of  the  failure  of  enforcement. 

With  the  defeat  of  Governor  Smith  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  Drys  should  claim  the 
victory  as  a  vindication  of  all  their  efforts.  F. 
Scott  McBride,  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  C. 
T.  Wilson,  of  the  Board  of  Temperance,  Prohibi- 
tion, and  Public  Morals  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Cherrington,  of 
the  World  League  Against  Alcoholism,  all  agreed 
that  the  repudiation  of  Governor  Smith  was  a 
triumph  for  Prohibition.  Mr.  Cherrington's  state- 
ment, for  example,  said:  "The  continuance  of 
prosperity,  the  steady  decrease  in  our  death- 
rate,  the  drop  in  our  criminal  ratio,  the  dis- 
appearance of  poverty  and  the  slum,  the  new 
moral  idealism  .  .  .  these  are  all  unanswerable 
arguments  in  favor  of  Prohibition."  It  was  gener- 
ally conceded,  however,  that  the  election  of  a 
Republican  administration  would  allow  an  op- 
portunity for  the  complete  testing  of  what  Mr. 
Hoover  had  called  "a  noble  experiment."  The 
events  of  the  next  four  years  would  permit  the 
American  people  to  see  if  Prohibition  could 
really  be  enforced. 

OTHER  ELECTION  RESULTS.  In  an  unofficial  ref- 
erendum in  Massachusetts,  the  Wet  forces  won  an 
overwhelming  victory  when  the  voters  in  36  of 
the  State's  40  senatorial  districts  voted,  697,- 
735  against  414,512,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment.  Thirty-four  districts  were 
carried  by  the  Wets. 

On  November  14,  the  voters-  of  New  Zealand, 
in  the  regular  triennial  parliamentary  election, 
expressed  their  desire  for  the  continuance  of 
the  licensing  system.  The  majority  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  200,000.  The  electorate  was 
called  to  indicate  its  preference  among  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  National  continuance  of  the  liquor  trade 
or  licensing-.  2.  State  purchase  and  control  of  the 
trade.  3,  National  Prohibition. 

EISTFOBCEMENT  AppKOFKiATTOHS.  For  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1928,  the  United  States 
Congress  in  February  voted  an  appropriation  of 
$13,000,000  for  the  Prohibition  Bureau  and  $28,- 
640,000  for  the  Coast  Guard,  of  which  at  least 
$15,000,000  was  to  be  used  to  fight  rum-running. 
The  debate  attending  the  passage  of  the  appro- 
priation measure  was  very  spirited  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Wets  insisted  upon  an  appropria- 
tion of  $75,000,000  as  well  as  the  restriction  of 
the  release  of  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes* 
This  was  in  line  with  their  attitude  that  Prohibi- 
tion could  have  a  complete  test  only  if  every  pos- 
sible measure  was  taken  toward  enforcement.  The 
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same  situation  developed  in  the  short  session  in 
December  when  the  Congress  came  to  debate  the 
Treasury  Department  appropriation  bill,  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July,  1,  1929.  Prohibition 
Commissioner  Doran,  though  he  asked  for  only 
$13,500,000  for  his  bureau,  confessed  that  it 
would  cost  the  country  $30,000,000  annually  if 
the  nation  was  to  be  effectively  policed.  Both 
he  and  Admiral  Billard,  of  the  Coast  Guard,  were 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  war  against  the 
rum-runners.  To  them,  serious  sources  of  supply 
were  European  ports,  the  French  Island  of  St. 
Pierre,  and  particularly  Canada.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  domestic  production  of  alcohol  and 
liquor  was  well  in  hand,  and  this  had  particular 
reference  to  the  illegal  diversion  of  industrial 
alcohol.  The  chief  source  of  domestic  supply  was 
the  illicit  manufacture  of  spirits  from  grain 
and  sugar. 

The  Wets,  in  debating  the  appropriation  meas- 
ures, attempted  their  usual  tactics.  They  sought 
to  have  passed  enormous  supply  bills  and,  in 
fact,  the  Senate  passed  Senator  Bruce's  measure 
to  give  the  Prohibition  Bureau  $270,627,384  for 
its  work.  This  was  done  by  the  majority  to  fore- 
stall a  lengthy  debate  on  the  subject  that  was 
threatening,  for  it  was  obvious  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  of  the  two  houses  would  not 
permit  the  figure  to  stand.  The  conference  report, 
which  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  narrow 
majority  of  three  votes  and  in  the  House  without 
a  recorded  vote,  called  for  the  -  expenditure  of 
$13,500,000  on  the  work  of  the  Prohibition  Bu- 
reau and  $14,686,000  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  be 
devoted  to  enforcement  work. 

WORK:  OF  THE  PROHIBITION  BUREAU.  Dr.  Doran's 
report  of  the  work  of  his  office  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1928,  was  released  early  in  De- 
cember. It  showed  that  Prohibition  agents  had 
made  75,307  arrests  and  gained  58,813  convic- 
tions, an  increase  of  10,000  arrests  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  Operating  with  4396  permanent,  and 
92  temporary,  employees,  the  Bureau  had  seized 
1,048,636  gallons  of  illegal  spirits,  4,254,029 
gallons  of  malt  liquors,  396,603  gallons  of  wine, 
16,220  illicit  distilleries,  18,980  stills,  and  217,- 
278  fermenters.  During  the  year,  169,000,000  gal- 
lons of  alcohol  were  manufactured,  92,000,000 
gallons  of  denatured  alcohol,  and  159,000,000 
gallons  were  withdrawn  for  denaturing.  Distilled 
spirits  withdrawn  from  warehouses  on  which 
taxes  were  paid  amounted  to  1,613,534  gallons, 
leaving  in  bond  approximately  20,000,000  gal- 
lons of  such  spirits  (though  the  figure  was  ac- 
tually half  that  amount  because  of  evaporation }» 

WTORK  OF  THE  COAST  GUARD.  Admiral  Billard's 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928, 
showed  that  his  unit  boarded  and  examined  65,- 
710  vessels  and  of  these,  1554  were  seized  or  re- 
ported for  violations  of  the  law.  It  was  declared 
that,  "The  law-enforcement  work  of  the  Coast 
Guard  relative  to  the  prevention  of  the  smuggling 
of  liquor  into  the  United  States  from  the  sea  has 
been  prosecuted  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
This  illicit  traffic  has  been  tremenously  reduced 
and  rum  row  has  been  eliminated." 

WORK  OF  THE  DEPAETMENT  OF  JUSTICE.  The  re- 
pdrt  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  Mrs. 
Mabel  W.  Willebrandt,  in  charge  of  the  Division 
of  Prohibition  of  this  Department,  showed  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  1928  her  division  had  insti- 
tuted 55,729  criminal  prosecutions,  am  increase  of 
15,020  over  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  58,42^ 
cases  that  were  terminated  during  the  year,  48,- 


820  resulted  in  convictions.  Jail  and  prison  sen- 
tences imposed  totaled  more  than  7700  years 
while  the  total  amount  of  fines  collected  was  $7,- 
303,563.  As  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  padlock, 
the  number  of  permanent  injunctions  obtained 
was  3999,  which  was  an  increase  of  586  over  the 
preceding  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  customs  of- 
ficials and  the  Coast  Guard,  progress  was  made 
in  checking  the  importation  of  illicit  liquor  by 
domestic  ships.  During  the  fiscal  year,  370  do- 
mestic craft  were  seized  as  compared  with  320 
in  1927.  In  1928  almost  half  the  seized  craft 
were  in  Florida  waters.  Foreign  craft  seized 
totaled  22,  while  28  ships  were  forfeited  during 
the  year.  It  may  be  noted  that,  in  1925,  35  foreign 
ships  were  seized,  while  only  10  forfeitures  were 
made.  Smuggling  from  Canada  was  regarded 
as  a  still  unsolved  problem.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  liquor  smuggled  in  from 
Canada  was  cleared  through  the  regular  Ca- 
nadian customs,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  size  of  this  traffic.  The 
figures  that  follow  indicate  the  size  of  this  traf- 
fic (in  whisky  only)  over  a  period  of  years. 

EXPORTS      OF     WHISKY     FROM     CAN  ABA     TO 
UNITED  STATES ^ 

Amount  in      Canadian 
Gallons  Value 

1925  665,896     $10,772,988 

1926  . ". 983,152        15,475,270 

1927   1,053,213   17,171,484 

1928 1,169,002   18,883,541 

LIQUOR-SHIP  SEIZURES.  The  action  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  during  the  year  indicated  in- 
creasing dissatisfaction  with  the  zeal  displayed 
by  the  Coast  Guard  in  stopping  British  ships. 
In  April  the  British  Ambassador  delivered  a 
note  to  the  State  Department  in  which  he  point- 
ed out  specific  violations  of  the  so-called  Baha- 
man  agreement  on  the  part  of  American  Prohibi- 
tion forces.  The  differences  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments included  territorial  limits,  legal  juris- 
diction, etc.  The  Bahaman  agreement,  arrived  at 
on  Mar.  27,  1926y  was  in  effect  a  gentleman *B 
understanding  and  did  not  bind  either  party 
legally  and  was  to  be  subject  to  withdrawal  if 
it  did  not  work.  The  agreement  was  to  permit 
"specified  United  States  revenue  cutters  to 
enter  British  territorial  waters  at  Gun  Cay  and 
the  islands  contiguous  thereto  without  strict  com- 
pliance with  Admiralty  regulations  governing 
the  visits  of  foreign  armed  vessels  to  British 
oversea  ports."  But  "the  only  formality  which 
his  Majesty's  Government  desires  to  see  observed 
in  this  connection  is  that  the  cutters  in  question 
shall  first  call  at  Bimini  to  inform  the  Bahamas 
Commissioner  of  their  intention." 

The  British  note  pointed  out  specific  violations 
of  this  part  of  the  agreement  and  enumerated 
the  cases  of  three  rum  chasers  that  had  entered 
Bahaman  waters  without  first  indicating  their  in- 
tentions to  the  authorities.  The  fact  is,  the  note 
of  the  British  Government  was  not  the  first  evi- 
dence of  dissatisfaction.  It  followed  a  long  inter- 
change of  correspondence  and  conferences  among 
British  officials,  Coast  Guard  authorities,  and 
State  and  Treasury  Department  officials  bearing 
on  this  same  point,  i.  e.s  the  seizure  of  British 
vessels.  -  •',  ' 

II  B.  B'umma  COURT.  In  May,  the  TJ.  S. 
Stipreir»0owt,  by  a  divided  bench  of  five  to  four, 
declared  wire-tapping  legal  when  done  by  Pro- 
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hibition  agents  when  in  the  performance  of  ^  their 
duties.  The  case  revolved  about  the  conviction 
of  a  large  group  of  bootleggers  in  the  State  of 
Washington  against  whom  successful  evidence 
was  obtained  through  tapped  wires.  It  is  inter- 
esting  to  note  that  a-  State  statute  forbade  such 
practices.  The  appeal  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
was  based  on  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments 
of  the  Constitution  guaranteeing  individuals  the 
right  of  security  against  unreasonable  search. 
Chief  Justice  Taft  wrote  the  majority  decision  in 
which  he  said :  "The  language  of  the  amendment 
cannot  be  extended  and  expanded  to  include  tele- 
phone wires  reaching  to  the  whole  world  from  the 
defendant's  office  ...  A  standard  which  would 
forbid  the  reception  of  evidence  if  obtained  by 
other  than  nice  ethical  conduct  by  government 
officials  would  make  society  suffer  and  give 
criminals  greater  immunity  than  has  been  known 
heretofore."  Justices  Brandeis,  Holmes,  Butler, 
and  Stone  dissented.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  ex- 
pressed the  minority  opinion  when  he  called  wire- 
tapping a  "dirty  business."  He  went  on:  "We 
have  to  choose,  and  for  my  part  I  think  it  is  a 
lesser  evil  that  some  criminals  should  escape 
than  that  the  Government  should  play  an  ignoble 
part."  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  in  his  dissent  said: 
"The  duty  of  the  Federal  courts  to  see  that  the 
law  is  not  violated  precludes  evidence  secured 
by  a  conspiracy  in  which  the  United  States  is 
engaged/'  Justices  Stone  and  Butler  also  wrote 
dissenting  opinions.  In  April,  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  decision  written  by  Mr;  Justice  Sutherland 
found  the  use  of  the  padlock  legal,  declaring: 
"It  is  no  answer  to  the  suit  to  say  that  the 
owner  did  not  participate  in  the  criminal  act." 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  padlocking  of 
premises  for  a  six-month  period,  where  liquor 
violations  had  been  committed,  would  render 
great  aid  in  the  fight  on  bootlegging. 

NEW  YORK.  In  September,  an  acrimonious  de- 
bate took  place  between  Mayor  Walker,  of  New 
York,  and  Assistant  Attorney-General  Wille- 
brandt  as  a  result  of  the  charge  of  the  latter 
that  the  administration  was  making  no  efforts 
to  arrest  and  prosecute  owners  of  speakeasies. 
Mayor  Walker  easily  won  first  honors  when  he 
pointed  out  that  since  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration on  Jan.  1,  1926,  the  police  in  the 
precinct  in  which  night  clubs  were  located  had 
filed  complaints  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  submitted  evidence  of  violations  of  the  Pro- 
hibition law  in  1593  cases.  In  only  22  of  ^  these 
cases  did  the  Department  of  Justice  obtain  in- 
junctions. In  the  autumn  Mrs.  Willebrandt 
seemed  to  take  a  particular  interest  in  New  York 
and  sent  a  special  Federal  attorney  to  prosecute 
Prohibition  cases.  It  was  generally  conceded  that 
the  move  was  political  for  the  effort  was  not 
long  sustained.  The  medical  examiner's  figures 
for  deaths  from  alcoholism  in  New  York  showed 
that,  up  to  September,  1518  deaths  had  been  due 
to  this  cause.  The  medical  examiner's  office  at- 
tributed these  deaths  largely  to  the  Government's 
policy  of  poisoning  commercial  alcohol  to  make  it 
unfit*  for  beverage  purposes.  In  1927,  alcoholism 
was  the  cause  of  719  deaths  as  compared  with 
87  deaths  in  1918,  95  in  1919,  and  84  in  1920 
(the  year  of  the  passage  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment). 

FIGHT  ON  AMENDMENT.  The  Association 
Against  the  Prohibition  Amendment  took  steps 
during  the  year  to  expand  its  programme,  the 
most  important  move  being  the  appointment  of 


Henry  H.  Curran,  of  New  York,  as  its  president 
and  general  director.  In  May  the  Association  in- 
dicated the  new  scope  of  its  activities  by  an- 
nouncing the  addition  of  21  new  board  members 
and  passing  resolutions  favoring  the  modification 
of  enforcement  acts  in  the  individual  States 
and  the  creation  of  State  agencies  for  the  distri- 
bution and  sale  of  liquor  on  the  Canadian  model. 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont  continued  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  On  December  31,  the  as- 
sociation made  public  its  plans  for  the  year  1929. 
It  declared  its  intention  to  spend  $100,000  in 
an  elaborate  investigation  into  the  effects  of  Pro- 
hibition, not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
England,  France,  Italy,  Norway,  Denmark,  Bel- 
gium, and  Finland.  The  study  was  to  include  the 
financial  and  economic  aspects  of  Prohibition,  ^as 
well  as  its  psychological,  political,  and  social 
sides. 

STATISTICS.  In  its  fourth  annual  survey,  the 
Moderation  League  indicated  its  conviction  that 
drunkenness  has  increased  to  the  pre-Prohibition 
level ;  that  drunkenness  among  the  young  is  "far 
above  anything  ever  known  in  this  country3'; 
that  conditions  in  the  dry  States  are  much  worse 
than  in  the  wet  States;  and  that  arrests  for 
drunkenness  per  capita  in  New  York  City  are 
"much  less  than  in  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
nation."  The  report  for  the  year  was  based  on  in- 
formation received  from  police  departments  ^of 
584  places,  in  which  arrests  for  drunkenness  in- 
creased from  164,125  in  1924  to  707,104  in  1927. 
In  the  388  places  for  which  figures  were  available 
from  1914  to  1927,  the  report  states  that  arrests 
for  drunkenness  were  higher  in  1927  than  in  any 
pre-war  year  except  the  boom  year  of  1916.  The 
1916  peak  was  559,364  arrests  and  the  1927 
figure  was  557,369. 

With  regard  to  conditions  in  the  so-called  dry 
States,  the  report  declares  that  they  were  very 
much  worse  in  1927  than  they  were  in  1914. 

In  the  places  reporting  from  dry  States,  there  were 
106,072  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  1914=;  59,941  in 
1919:  and  a  new  high  level  of  134,327  in  1927.  .  ... 
One  of  the  interesting  things  disclosed  by  the  survey  is 
that  while  the  low  point  of  drunkenness  in  the  former 
wet  States  was  reached  in  1920,  the  first  year  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  yet  in  the  former  dry  States — 
States  which  had  some  kind  of  a  State-wide  dry  law 
hefore  the  Amendment  was  passed — the  low  point  of 
drunkenness  was  in  1919  before  National  Prohibition. 
In  other  words,  in  the  dry  States  the  increase  in 
drunkenness  had  alr&ady  begun  in  the  first  year  of 
National  Prohibition. 

DtiRANT  PKTZE.  William  C.  Durant,  automobile 
manufacturer,  made  public  in  September  an 
offer  of  $25,000  for  the  best  plan  for  Prohibition 
enforcement.  On  December  26,  Major  Chester  C. 
Mills,  formerly  Federal  Prohibition  Administra- 
tor for  the  New  York  District,  was  announced 
the  winner.  Malcolm  D.  Almack,  of  the  Palo^AIto 
(Calif.)  High  School,  was  announced  the  winner 
of  the  $5000  school  prize,  Mr.  Mills's  plan  for 
enforcement  was  concerned  largely  with  the 
checking  of  the  diversion  of  industrial  alcohols 
for  the  illicit  manufacture  of  intoxicating  bever- 
ages. He  divided  his  proposal  under  four  heads. 
1.  With  regard  to  the  issuance  of  permits — The 
Government  should  make  every  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  purposes  for  which  industrial  alcohols 
are  being  used.  The  Government  should  even 
have  resources  for  supervising  the  manufacture 
of  the  articles  for  which  permits  have  been  grant- 
ed. The  issuance  of  permits  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  administrator.  2.  With 
regard  to  enforcement — The  Coast  Guard  has 
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been  successful  in  cheeking  the  importation  of 
foreign  liquors  and  should  be  continued.  As  for 
controlling  the  manufacture  of  domestic  liquors, 
in  each  case  this  is  a  local  problem  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  Each  district  should  be  watched 
and  analyzed  to  determine  consumption  and 
sources  of  supply.  3.  As  for  the  political  aspects 
— The  supervision  of  the  enforcement  machinery 
must  be  taken  out  of  politics.  4.  A  detailed 
method  for  controlling  the  diversion  of  industrial 
alcohol — The  independent  denaturing  plant  has 
no  place  in  the  industrial  scheme  and  it  should 
be  eliminated.  It  purchases  its  alcohols  from  li- 
censed distilleries  and  since  it  cannot  compete 
for  legitimate  business  it  is  often  compelled  to 
sell  its  goods  to  bootleggers. 

The  leading  form  of  diversion  is  under  the 
cover  of  permits  allowing  firms  to  manufacture 
articles  from  specially  denatured  alcohol.  To 
control  these,  Mr.  Mills  suggested  the  following : 
"I  believe  that  strict  supervision  of  the  manu- 
facturing activities  of  these  permit  holders  and 
the  requirement  that  they  notify  the  local  ad- 
ministrator in  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to 
supervise  the  manufacture  will  practically  elim- 
inate their  opportunities  to  divert  specially  de- 
natured alcohol  to  the  bootlegger."  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  the  contest,  23,230  plans  were 
submitted.  Some  of  the  proposals  were  fantastical 
and  called  for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
employ  of  a  Prohibition  dictator,  and  capital 
punishment  as  the  penalty  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages.  Some  1500  persons  urged  that 
the  Government  manufacture  and  sell  intoxi- 
cants; better  foreign  cooperation  was  urged  by 
1392  persons;  there  were  19,108  recommendations 
for  education  and  propaganda,  etc.,  etc.  The 
prize  award  committee  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Chairman,  W.  0.  Thompson,  president  emeritus, 
Ohio  State  University;  William  H.  Allen,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  Bruce  Barton, 
George  Gordon  Battle,  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Caiman,  Senator 
Carter  Glass,  Maj.  Gen.  Harbord,  William  G.  McAdoo, 
Robert  L.  Owen,  Owen  Roberts,  Elmer  Schlessinger, 
G.  P.  Whaley,  and  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise. 

The  Prohibition  authorities  at  once  threw  cold 
water  on  the  whole  project.  They  indicated  their 
belief  that  Prohibition  enforcement  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  shutting  off  of  a  single  source  of 
supply;  that  as  soon  as  one  door  was  closed  an- 
other'one  was  immediately  opened.  They  indicat- 
ed that  Mr.  Mills  was  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
source  of  the  evil  was  the  diversion  of  industrial 
alcohols,  that  in  fact  the  chief  trouble  at  the 
present  time  was  the  manufacture  of  "wildcat" 
alcohol.  The  New  York  World  pointed  out  very 
illuminatingly :  "And  certainly  the  Prohibition 
service  knows*  by  this  time  that  the  more  success 
it  achieves  in  shutting  off  diversion  of  industrial 
alcohol  and  in  shutting  off  rum-running  from 
Canada  and  Europe,  the  more  promptly  it  will 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  in  a  mil- 
lion wildcat  stills,  which  will  make  the  problem 
of  enforcement  more  complex  than  ever."  It  is 
questionable  whether  Prohibition  enforcement 
was  very  far  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1928. 

DEBATE.  Additions  to  the  literature  of  Prohibi- 
tion were  voluminous.  Prol  Irving  Fisher  was 
responsible  for  a  third  volume  replete  with  sta- 
tistics of  a  rather  doubtful  character,  to  prove 
that  poverty  was  gone,  our  morals  were  better, 
etc.,  and,  all  because  of  Prohibition.  Prof.  Ray- 


mond Pearl  wrote  an  interesting  study  on  the 
psychology  of  Prohibition  in  the  December  Mer- 
cury when,  by  an  examination  of  the  figures  of 
alcoholic  beverage  consumption,  he  showed  that 
while  the  areas  under  State-wide  prohibitory 
laws  were  increasing,  the  American  public  was 
drinking  more  and  more.  For  example,  in  1870 
the  consumption  per  capita  was  7.7  gallons  while 
in  1917  it  was  20  gallons.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
1870,  3.08  per  cent  of  the  American  population 
was  living  under  State-wide  prohibition  laws 
while  in  1917,  35.27  per  cent  were  so  living.  His 
conclusion  is:  "The  fundamental  element  of 
American  societal  psychology  regarding  Prohibi- 
tion is  that  the  people  want  both  a  prohibitory 
law  and  liquor  too." 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Pringle  had  an  interesting  article 
in  the  November  Harper's  called,  "Vice  and  the 
Volstead  Act."  Prof.  Lee  McBain  published  Pro- 
hibition, Legal  and  Illegal  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  for 
the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  The  most  that  might  be  hoped  for 
was  the  legislative  or  administrative  failure  of 
the  enforcement  machinery.  He  devoted  a  neces- 
sary chapter  to  the  prevalent  loose  talk  about 
States'  rights  in  which  he  neatly  dismissed  the 
subject  with  the  following:  "There  is  nothing 
sacrosanct  about  States'  rights.  The  States  derive 
their  rights  neither  from  nature  nor  from  God. 
The  liberty  of  the  States  is,  like  the  liberty  of 
the  individual,  wholly  a  question  of  political 
expediency."  Governor  Smith's  frank  discussion 
of  the  failure  of  enforcement  was  responsible 
for  considerable  space  being  devoted  to  the  Cana- 
dian and  Swedish  systems.  Among  the  articles 
of  note  may  be  mentioned  those  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  2,  9,  and  October 
14  and  the  New  York  Tribune  of  September  16 
and  November  18.  The  Current  History  for  July, 
August,  September,  and  October  contained  a  num- 
bjer  of  articles  of  greater  or  less  merit  on  the 
question  of  enforcement  and  the  moral  effects  of 
Prohibition.  See  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE;  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION;  UNITED  STATES. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHTJBCH.  A 
religious  denomination  representing  the  Anglican 
communion  in  the  United  States,  of  which  the 
Church  of  England  is  the  parent  church,  and 
which  was  brought  to  America  with  the  James- 
town colonists  in  1607.  The  first  American  service 
from  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  however,  was 
held  in  the  year  1579,  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  on  the  Pacific  coast  near  the  present 
site  of  San  Francisco,  when  the  Rev.  Francis 
Fletcher,  chaplain  of  the  fleet  under  command 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  conducted  service,  preached 
a  sermon,  and  celebrated  Holy  Communion.  The 
Virginia  colony  was  permanently  established  with 
regular  ministrations  of  the  Church"  in  1607, 
and,  despite  the  absence  of  a  colonial  episcopate, 
the  Church,  under  English  clergymen,  main- 
tained a  firm  foothold  for  170  years.  In  1785,  the 
first  American  bishop  was  consecrated  in  Scot- 
land, and  three  years  later  two  more  were  con- 
secrated. The  Church  completed  its  organization 
at  a  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  1789, 
at  which  the  copstitution  and  name  were  adopted, 
and  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  set  forth.  The 
Episcopal  Church  maintains  active  missionary 
enterprises  in  Japan,  China,  Liberia,  Mexico,  the 
Philippines*  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Brazil,  the  Canal 
Zone,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Palestine,  and  is 
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represented  by  establishments  in  10  ^  important 
European  centres.  Its  domestic  missionary  ac- 
tivities include  work  among  the  foreign-born, 
American  Indians,  Negroes,  mountaineers,  in  mill 
communities,  and  a  wide  range  of  social  service. 
Five  colleges  and  many  educational  institutions 
represent  the  interest  of  the  Church  in  this  field. 

The  government  of  the  Church  centres  in  a 
General  Convention  which  meets  triemrially.  The 
affairs  of  the  Church  between  sessions  are  con- 
ducted by  a  National  Council  made  tip  of  16 
representatives  elected  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion, of  whom  four  are  bishops,  four  priests, 
and  eight  laymen,  supplemented  by  eight  others 
named  by  the  eight  provincial  synods.  This  Coun- 
cil conducts  its  work  with  the  aid  of  three  major 
departments,  missions,  religious  education,  social 
service,  and  three  others,  finance,  publicity,  and 
field.  The  Council  is  also  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
conducted  through  the  Department  of  Missions 
and  Church  Extension.  The  presiding  bishop  of 
the  Church,  elected  by  the  General  Convention, 
is  also  president  of  the  National  Council,  The 
whole  work  of  the  Church  is  incorporated  in  a 
general  church  programme  adopted  triennially. 

Operating  on  a  balanced  budget,  the  Church, 
in  1927,  reported  total  expenditures  amounting 
to  $3,593,089.  Of  this  sum,  the  total  expenditure 
for  missions,  domestic  and  foreign,  was  $2,819,- 
074,  divided  in  practically  even  amounts  between 
the  domestic  and  foreign  fields.  The  number  of 
missionaries  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
appropriations  through  the  Department  of  Mis- 
sions during  the  year  1927  was  as  follows:  Amer- 
ican missionaries  abroad,  189  men  and  245 
women;  native  staff  abroad,  1266  men,  621 
women;  American  missionaries  in  the  United 
States,  526  men,  117  women ;  native  staff  in  the 
United  States,  101  men,  2  women,  making  a  total 
of  3067  persons.  During  the  year  47  new  mis- 
sionaries were  appointed. 

In  1928  there  were  reported  6237  clergy,  an  in- 
crease of  30  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total 
number  of  communicants  was  1,241,828,  an  in- 
crease of  22,887  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
total  contributions  to  all  causes  within  the 
Church  were  $45,928,056,  an  increase  of  $1,184,- 
213  over  the  preceding  year.  There  were  6000 
Church  schools  with  487,505  pupils,  under  the 
direction  of  58,477  Sunday-school  teachers.  The 
fifteen  theological  seminaries  of  the  Church  re- 
ported an  increase  of  9  in  the  number  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry, 

The  National  Council  is  assisted  in  its  work  by 
a  group  of  cooperating  agencies.  The  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  through  its  triennial  thank  offering, 
inaugurated  in  1889,  contributed  in  1928  for  the 
years  1925-28,  the  sum  of  $1,101,450.40,  as  com- 
pared with  $912,841  in  the  preceding  triennium. 
Other  eodperating  agencies  of  the  Church  are  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  for  men  j  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  King;  the  Guild  of  St.  Barnabas,  for 
nurses;  the  Churchwomen's  League  for  Patriotic 
Service  5  the  Knights  of  St.  Paul,  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  the  Knights  of  Washington,  and  the 
Order  of  'Sir  Galahad,  for  boys;  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society  in  America,  for  girls  and  young 
women  j  and  the  Young  People's  Fellowship,  for 
young  people  in  general.  The  Church  Mission  of 
Help  is  notable  among  affiliated  organizations 
dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  Church  interest  and 
activity.  The  Church  publishes  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions, The  Church  at  TForfc,  Findings  in  Re- 


ligious Education,  and  Bulletins  of  the  National 
Council,  together  with  material  dealing  ^  par- 
ticularly with  each  department  of  the  National 
Council,  Six  independently  owned  publications 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the  life  of  the 
Church ;  they  are  The  Living  Church,  The  Church- 
man,  The  Witness,  The  Southern  Churchman, 
all  weeklies;  The  American  Church  Monthly, 
and  The  Chronicle,  monthlies.  In  addition,  there 
are  80  monthly  diocesan  publications  in  the  home 
field  and  a  score  of  others  in  the  mission  field. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Church  held 
its  triennial  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
October,  1928.  The  most  important  work  before 
the  Convention  was  the  completion  of  < the  Prayer- 
Book  revision  begun  in  1913.  It  also  continued 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and  appoint- 
ed a  new  commission  to  confer  with  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  groups  in  the  interest  ^  of 
church  unity.  A  maintenance  budget  amounting 
to  $4,224,670  a  year  was  adopted  to  carry  on  the 
world-wide  work  of  the  church  during  the  trien- 
nium  in  progress  and  plans  for  raising  $3,000,- 
000  for  advance  work  were  made.  The  Convention 
gave  consideration  to  such  vital  topics  as  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  rural  work,  labor  and  indus- 
try, world  peace,  and  young  people  in  the  Church, 
and  took  appropriate  action.  In  connection  with 
the  Convention  there  was  held  an  Institute  of 
Religion  in  which  about  3000  persons  registered 
for  study  classes.  The  next  session  of  the  Con- 
vention was  scheduled  for  September,  1931,  in 
Denver,  Colorado. 

The  year  1928  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
seven  bishops  of  the  Church:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Ethel- 
bert  Talbot,  DJX,  Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  the  oldest 
prelate  of  the  entire  Anglican  Communion,  and 
sometime  presiding  bishop,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  coadjutor,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  William 
Sterrett,  D.D,;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  B.  Delany, 
D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  North  Carolina;  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  M.  Beckwith,  of  Alabama,  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  coadjutor,  the  Rt,  Rev. 
William  G.  McDowell,  D.D.;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 
H.  Johnson,  D.D.,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  coadjutor,  the  Rt.  Rev,  W.  B. 
Stevens,  D.D.;  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  A.  Guerry, 
D.D.,  of  South  Carolina;  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  A. 
Kinsolving,  D.D.,  of  Texas,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  coadjutor,  the  Rt.  Rev.  C,  S.  Quin;  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Le  Mothe,  D.D.,  of  Honolulu. 
The  General  Convention  meeting  in  Washington 
in  October  elected  the  following  priests  to  vacant 
Missionary  Sees:  The  Rev.  Norman  S.  Binstead, 
as  Bishop  of  Tohoku;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jenkins, 
D.D.,  for  Nevada;  and  the  Rev.  George  H. 
Thomas,  for  Wyoming,  who,  however,  declined  the 
election.  During  the  year,  alsu,  the  Rev.  Albert 
S.  Thomas  was  elected  Bishop  of  South  Carolina, 
the  Rev.  J.  I.  B.  Larned,  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Long  Island,  and  the  Rev.  Frank  E.  Wilson,  first 
Bishop  of  the  newly  created  diocese  of  Eau  Claire. 
The  headquarters  of  the  National  Council  are  in 
the  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 

jPROTOGrEBOF!1,  ALEXANDER.  Macedonian  au- 
tonomist leader,  assassinated  at  Sofia,  Bulgaria, 
July  7.  He  was  the  head  of  the  movement  for  the 
independence  of  Macedonia,  and  held  almost  un- 
limited power  in  Macedonian  circles  and  an  in- 
fluential but  unofficial  position  in  Bulgaria.  It 
was  asserted  that  he  was  killed  by  opponents 
who  desired  to  renew  action  against  Jugo-Slavia, 
or  perhaps  in  revenge  for  one  or  another  of 
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numerous  political  murders  laid  at  the  door  of 
Protogeroff.  He  was  a  Bulgarian  general  in  the 
World  War,  when  that  country  was  allied  with 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey,  and 
after  the  armistice  he  placed  himself -at  the  head 
of  the  radical  Macedonian  autonomist  movement. 
After  the  War,  Jugo-Slavia  demanded  his  extra- 
dition from  Bulgaria,  charging  him  with  brutal- 
ity and  sedition  during  the  Bulgarian  occupa- 
tion of  eastern  Serbia,  but  the  Government  at 
Sofia  refused  to  accede  to  the  demand. 

PRUSSIA,  prush'a.  A  constituent  republic  of 
the  German  Republic;  a  kingdom  of  the  German 
Empire  until  the  October  Revolution  of  1918; 
proclaimed  a  republic  Nov.  13,  1918.  Capital, 
Berlin.  Area,  Apr.  1,  1925,  112,625  square  miles, 
as  compared  with  135,134  square  miles  before 
the  War;  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1925,  38,120,173,  as  compared  with  40,165,219 
in  1910.  The  later  figures  for  area  and  popula- 
tion are  exclusive  of  the  Saar  district,  Eupen 
and  Malmedy,  and  the  territory  of  "Upper  Silesia 
which  was  ceded  to  Poland;  showing  a  loss  to 
Prussia,  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
of  21,645  square  miles  and  a  population  of  4,- 
601,626.  The  movement  of  population  in  1926 
was:  Births,  780,621;  deaths,  472,334;  mar- 
riages, 300,804.  The  chief  cities  with  their  popu- 
lations in  1925,  according  to  the  census  of  that 
year,  are  Berlin,  4,024,165;  Cologne,  700,222; 
Breslau,  557,139;  Essen,  470,524;  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  467,520;  Diisseldorf,  432,633;  and  Han- 
over, 422,745. 

The  area  under  the  principal  crops  and  the 
yield  in  metric  tons  for  1926  were  as  follows: 
Wheat,  2,322,594  acres,  1,620,258  tons;  rye,  8,- 
918,003  acres,  4,937,677  tons;  barley,  1,940,571 
acres  1,387,851  tons;  oats,  5,813,652  acres,  4,- 
434,431  tons;  potatoes,  4,533,390  acres,  21,579,- 
018  tons;  hay,  6,928,344  acres,  11,356,573  tons. 

In  1926  vineyards  had  an  acreage  of  39,639 
with  a  yield  of  4,023,282  gallons  of  wine  valued 
at  17,771,969  marks.  On  Dec.  1,  1926,  the  live- 
stock included:  Cattle,  9,604,891;  sheep,  2,724,- 
678;  swine,  13,238,163;  goats,  2,033,255;  horses, 
2,670,942;  and  poultry,  47,210,127.  The  chief 
minerals  are  coal,  lignite,  iron  ore,  and  salt.  The 
railway  mileage,  which  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  Federal  Government,  is  about  20,000.  The 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  1927—28  balanced  at 
3,645,030,959  marks.  The  Government  is  under  a 
Diet  and  a  State  Council,  the  ; members  of  the 
former  being  elected  for  four  years  by  secret  and 
direct  ballot  on  the  basis  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. The  latter  is  elected  by  the  provincial 
assemblies  on  the  basis  of  one  for  every  50,000 
inhabitants.  The  executive,  which  exercises  the 
functions  of  the  former  king,  is  vested  in  the  min- 
istry, which  is  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister 
elected  by  the  Diet,  As  a  result  of  the  elections 
of  Dec.  7,  1924,  the  following  parties  were  re- 
tuned:  Social  Democrats,  114;  Centre  (Catho- 
lics), 81;  German  National  party,  109;  National 
Socialists,  1 1 ;  German  People's  party,  45 ;  Demo- 
crats, 27;  Communists,  44;  Economic  party,  11; 
German  Hanoverians,  6;  and  Polish  party,  2; 
total  450.  The  Prime  Minister  in  1928  was  Otto 
Braun  (Socialist,  appointed  Apr.  4,  1925). 

PSYCHIATRY  AOT>  CRIME.  See  CRIME. 

PSYCHICAjL  RESEARCH.  The  minority 
which  in  various  countries  was  interested  in  the 
investigation  of  this  field  continued  to  be  divided 
in  various  ways.  First  into  those  who  make  It  a 
religion  (Spiritualists)  and,  second,  those  to 


whom  it  is  a  scientific  inquiry  (Psychical  Re- 
searchers), though  of  course  the  classes  shade 
into  each  other.  The  former,  once  numerous  in  the 
United  States,  had  become  very  much  reduced  in 
numbers,  while  in  England,  where  the  cult  did  not 
so  much  flourish,  of  late  years  it  was  on  the 
increase.  The  great  majority  of  scholarly  men 
and  women  (comparatively  few  in  number) 
who  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
Psychical  Research  have  become  convinced  of, 
or  impressed  by,  one  or  several  claimed  types  of 
the  "supernormal."  But  these,  again,  are  divided, 
roughly  speaking,  into  two  groups — those  who  ac- 
cept one  or  more  types  of  mental  phenomena  only 
(such  as  telepathy,  premonitions,  clairvoyance, 
psychometry,  and  facts  supernormally  derived 
by  mediumship,  whether  through  telepathy  or 
discarnate  intelligences),  and  those  who,  while 
generally  acceding  to  one  or  more  types  of  these, 
are  also  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  one  or 
more  species  of  physical  phenomena  (such  as 
telekinesis,  levitation,  spirit  photography,  ecto- 
plasm, and  the  materialization  of  spirit  forms). 
These  cross-divided  groups  (the  Spiritualists 
almost  universally  accepting  physical  phenom- 
ena) in  turn  shade  into  each  other,  as  when  a 
man  convinced  of  several  mental  species,  accepts 
no  physical  one  more  than  tentatively. 

Those  of  America  and  England  who  accept 
physical  phenomena  are  more  generally  disposed 
to  credit  the  bulk  of  them  to  spirits,  while 
savants  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  a  rule  at- 
tribute them  to  freakish  biological  processes 
and  little-understood  physical  forces.  Particular- 
ly in  Germany,  where  Baron  von  Schrenck-Notz- 
ing  and  other  defenders  of  disputed  physical  cases 
had  their  organ,  the  Zeitschrift  -fur  Para- 
psychologie,  the  war  was  going  on,  though  less 
merrily  since  Count  von  Klinckowstroem  and 
other  skeptics  had  lost  theirs,  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Kritischen  Okkultismiis,  which  died  during  the 
year  for  lack  of  an  "angel."  The  champions  of  the 
physical  mediums  find  it  hard  to  explain  the 
skeptics  except  on  the  assumption  that  these 
have  hard  hearts  and  a  penchant  for  exposing. 
The  skeptics  usually  hold  that  the  convinced 
mean  well  but  are  little  acquainted  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  conjuring  and  are  the  victims  of 
sensory  illusion. 

Dr.  Rosenbusch  and  others  claimed  to  have 
caught  Eleonora  Zugun  in  fraud,  and  Countess 
Wassilko  and  Prince  came  to  her  defense.  Vinton 
and  Schrenck-Notzing  crossed  swords  over  the 
Schneider  Brothers.  Prince  reported  unfavorably 
on  Rudi  Schneider,  Frau  Silbert,  and  Guzik. 
To  the  support  of  the  first  came  Dr.  Gerda  Wal- 
ther  and,  in  a  moderate  degree,  R.  Lambert;  to 
that  of  the  second  rallied  Dr.  Tischner  and  Prof. 
Walter.  The  medium,  Kraus,  confessed  that  he 
hoodwinked  the  Baron  and  the  latter  declared 
that  the  confession  was  false.  The  detailed  con- 
fession of  Munnings  in.  London  was  similarly 
confronted.  In  America,  out  of  the  four  official 
commissions,  embracing  10  persons,  which  in- 
vestigated the  "Margery"  case,  17  persons  stand 
opposed,  but  J.  M,  Bird  still  continued  to  publish 
a  quantity  of  literature  in  defense,  and  she  had 
many  followers. 

In  the  field  of  mental  phenomena,^  which  re- 
quire no  "conditions"  hampering  experiment,  ^and 
where  investigation  is  more  a  matter  of  trained 
common  sense,  the  waters  continued  compara- 
tively calm.  Skeptics  abound,  but  none  were 
to  attempt  the  task  of  explaining 
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away  any  of  the  great  stenographically-reported 
and  critically-analyzed  cases.  Yet  even  news- 
paper leaders  foster  the  legend  that  Houdini, 
the  genial  magician,  was  an  authority  in  this 
field  and  could  duplicate  anything  which  the 
best  of  psychics  have  done  under  scientific 
auspices. 

Among  the  leading  organizations  concerned 
with  psychical  research  of  a  more  or  less  scien- 
tific character,  there  may  be  listed  in  random 
order:  The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  (Lon- 
don), the  Boston  Society  for  Psychic  Research 
(Boston),  the  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  (New  York),  the  British  College  of 
Psychic  Science  (London),  the  National  Labora- 
tory of  Psychical  Research  (London),  the  In- 
stitut  Me*tapsychique  International  (Paris). 
All  of  these  issue  publications.  Probably  the 
best  organ  of  the  Spiritualistic  religious  cult 
abroad  is  Light  (London),  and  possibly  the 
best  in  the  United  States  is  The  National  Spir- 
itualist. 

BIBLIOGBAPHY.  Among  the  more  notable  of  re- 
cent books,  some  for  one  reason,  some  for  quite 
another,  and  not  all  of  equal  critical  value,  are 
the  following: 

Life  Beyond  Death,  by  C.  Dayton  Thomas ;  The 
Bridge,  by  3SFea  Walker;  Leonard  and  Soule  J3&- 
veritnents,  by  Lydia  W.  Allison;  Notre  Siooieme 
'Sens,  by  Charles  Richet;  How  to  Go  to  a  Medium, 
oy  E.  J.  Dingwall;  Noted  Witnesses  for  Physic 
Occurrences,  by  Walter  Franklin  Prince;  The 
Either-Or  of  Spiritualism,  by  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
Stobart;  Chinese  Ghouls  and  Goblins,  by  G.  Wil- 
•  oughby-Meade ;  Psychical  Science  and  Religious 
Belief,  by  J.  Arthur  Hill;  The  Scripts  of  Cleo- 
vJias,  by  Geraldine  Cummins;  The  Great  Prob- 
',em,  by  George  Lindsay  Johnson. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS.  A  most  active  con- 
troversy continued  within  the  field  of  psycho- 
analysis concerning  the  status  of  lay  analysis. 
Freud's  belief  was  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
ihe  physician's  help  and  medical  knowledge  are 
unnecessary;  that  psychoanalysis  is  not  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  medicine  but  a  part  of  general 
psychology.  The  question  still  under  discussion 
:>y  members  of  the  International  Psychoanalyt- 
.cal  Association  was  whether  the  association 
;ould  officially  approve  and  train  non-medical 
malysts  to  work  under  medical  supervision  and 
consultation  after  previous  medical  diagnosis  of 
;he  patient's  symptoms.  A  draft  of  rules  for 
:raining  in  psychoanalysis  had  been  prepared  and 
circulated  for  criticism  by  the  International 
Training  Commission. 

The  status  of  the  psychoanalytic  movement  in 
America  was  thus  described  by  C.  P.  Obendorf 
(The  International  Journal  of  Psychoanalysis, 
[928,  vol.  ix,  p.  275): 

From  my  acquaintance  with  the  psychoanalytic  move- 
ment in  other  countries,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere 
ias  the  interest  in.  psychoanalysis  been  so  diffuse  and 
it  the  same  time  so  superficial  and  confused  as  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  p^ast  year,  the  tendency  to 
:Ioud  the  perplexed  public  mind  has  been  decidedly  in- 
rreased  "by  the  considerable  publicity  which  attended 
he  visits  of  several  European  analysts,  including 
?erenczi,  Bank  and  Adler  to  this  country.  Moreover,  the 
harlatans,  who  have  always  followed  on  the  trail  of 
very  great  movement  in  science,  have  not  been  slow 
o  utilize  Freud's  position  in  regard  to  lay  analysts, 
•>  excuse  their  totally  inadequate  preparation  of  any 
ind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  psychoanalytic  teachings  in 
sgard  to  the  necessity  for  more  minute  and  penetrat- 
\g  anamnesias,  the  influence  of  sexual  impulses,  and 
ie  conflicts  engendered  between  instinctive  trends  and 
zltural  demands,  have  been  adopted  by  lecturers  on 


social  topics  and  child  guidance  so  that  these  psycho- 
analytic positions  have  become  commonplaces  in  our 
social  thought  and  discussions, 

During  the  year  the  New  York  Psychoanalytic 
Society  arranged  an  introductory  course  of 
lectures  on  psychoanalysis  which  were  attended 
by  eighteen  physicians  who  had  had  previous 
training  in  neurology  or  psychiatry. 

Among  the  important  books  published  during 
the  year  are  Contributions  to  Analytical  Psy- 
chology) by  C.  G.  Jung,  being  the  second  Eng- 
lish collection  of  the  author's  essays;  and  Indew 
Psychoanalyticus,  1893-1926,  by  J.  Rickman,  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Psychoan- 
alysis, London.  The  latter  work  contains  about 
10,000  references  to  English,  German,  French, 
Dutch,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish,  Russian,  Span- 
ish, Swedish,  and  Portuguese  books  and  papers, 
classified  according  to  author.  The  index  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  exceedingly  great  value  to  all 
workers  in  psychoanalysis.  Psychoanalysis  for  all, 
by  R.  Urbantschitsch  (translated  by  A.  Eiloart), 
is  a  book  intended  to  give  a  peep  behind  the  scenes 
and  gives  a  fairly  satisfactory  account  of  the 
psychoanalytic  process.  Symbolism:  Its  Mean- 
ing and  Effect^  by  A.  N.  Whitehead,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

PSYCHOIJOG-Y.  NOTES  AND  NEWS.  The  thirty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  was  held  at  Columbia 
University  on  Dec.  27-29,  1928,  in  conjunction 
with  the  eighty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  This  was  the  largest  meeting  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion with  a  registration  of  537  members.  The 
presidential  address  was  delivered  at  the  close  of 
the  annual  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
by  Prof.  Edwin  G.  Boring,  of  Harvard  University. 
At  the  business  meeting  held  on  the  evening  of 
December  27,  Prof.  K.  S,  Lashley,  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Juvenile  Research,  Chicago,  was  elected 
president  for  1929.  It  was  decided  to  merge  the 
1929  Association  meeting  with  the  International 
Congress  of  Psychologists  which  was  to  meet  in 
September  of  that  year.  (See  below,)  Fewer  pa- 
pers were  read  than  at  previous  meetings,  in  or- 
der that  time  might  be  available  for  profitable  dis- 
cussion. Round-table  discussions  were  held  on: 
The  First  Course  in  Psychology,  Personality, 
Consciousness  and  Behavior,  Psychophysical 
Measurement  Methods,  and  Psychology  of  Es- 
thetics. The  first  of  these  discussions  was  of  par- 
ticular interest  because  the  nature  of  the  first 
course  in  psychology  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism  in  recent  years.  There  was  a  sharp 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  course 
should  be  preparatory  to  more  advanced  courses 
in  psychology,  or  whether  it  should  prepare  the 
student  to  meet  his  life's  problems.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  one  single  course  could  scarcely  do 
both.  There  were  12  papers  read  on  Experimental 
Psychology,  10  on  Animal  Psychology,  five  on 
each  of  the  following:  General  Psychology,  Psy- 
chology of  Emotions,  Child  Psychology,  Mental 
Tests  and  Measurements,  and  Abnormal  Psy- 
chology. There  were  four  papers  on  Educational 
Psychology.  At  two  sessions  for  Informal  Re- 
ports of  Graduate  Students,  there  were  19  papers 
read. 

A  special  seminar  was  conducted  at  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Summer  Session  of  1928  for 
the  discussion  of  "The  First  Course  in  Psy- 
chology." Special  fellowships  were  awarded  to 
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nine  persons  in  various  universities  who  repre- 
sented various  points  of  view.  It  was  planned  to 
repeat  the  seminar  in  the  Summer  Session  of 
1929.  The  results  of  the  discussion  were  to  be 
published  later.  The  project  was  directed  by 
Prof.  R.  M.  Elliott,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

The  Congress  International  de  Psychologie  ap- 
pliquee  announced  a  meeting  of  the  Congress 
in  Paris,  March  21-27,  1929,  postponed  from 
October,  1928. 

The  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Psycho- 
technics  was  held  at  Utrecht,  September  10  to 
14,  1928.  The  recognized  languages  were  French, 
German,  and  English.  The  problems  of  character 
and  temperament  occupied  a  prominent  place 
on  the  programme.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Fourth  Congress  held  at  Paris,  1927,  was  pub- 
lished and  could  be  procured  from  M.  J.  M. 
Lahy,  Secretary  General,  22  Avenue  de  1'Ob- 
servatoire,  Paris  (14),  E. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council 
for  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  was 
held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  February  23  to  25, 
1928.  Special  classes  in  the  schools  for  various 
kinds  of  defectives  were  open  for  inspection,  and 
addresses  and  papers  were  delivered  on  many 
topics  concerning  the  special  problems  involved 
in  the  teaching  of  defectives. 

The  National  Conference  on  Character  Educa- 
tion in  Schools  was  held  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  on  Mar.  2  and  3,  1928. 
The  proceedings  revealed  a  wide  and  serious  in- 
terest in  character  education  among  those  who 
deal  with  youth  in  school,  church,  welfare  or- 
ganizations, and  the  home. 

A  conference  on  Experimental  Psychology  was 
held  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  on  Mar.  30  and 
31,  1928,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of 
Anthropology  and  Psychology  of  the  National 
Research  Council.  The  state  of  laboratory  psy- 
chology was  discussed  and  recommendations 
made  for  a  committee  on  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy to  obtain  and  administer  funds  for  the  pro- 
motion of  research. 

Arrangements  were  completed  for  the  Ninth 
International  Congress  of  Psychology,  to  be 
held  at  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, Sept.  1  to  7,  1929.  This  was  to  be  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congress  in  America,  previous 
meetings  having  been  held  in  Paris,  1889,  London, 
1892,  Munich,  1896,  Paris,  1900,  Rome,  1905, 
Geneva,  1909,  Oxford,  1923,  and  Groningen, 
1926.  The  President  of  the  Congress  was  James 
McK.  Cattell,  of  New  York  City;  Secretary,  Ed- 
win G.  Boring,  Harvard  University, 

Plans  were  made  for  a  psychological  study  of 
the  Australian  aboriginals,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Australian  Research  Council.  Dr.'  S.  IX 
Porteus,  Director  of  the  Psychological  Clinic  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  was  invited  to  initiate 
the  work. 

Dr.  Madison  Bentley,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, was  appointed  Sage  Professor  of  Psychology 
at  Cornell  University  to  occupy  the  chair  held 
for  nearly  35  years  by  the  late  E.  B.  Tiehener. 

Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Research  Professor  of  Edu- 
cational Psychology  and  Director  of  the  Iowa 
Child  Welfare  Research  Station  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  died  May  12,  1928. 

The  completion  of  35  years  of  service  in  teach- 
ing and  research  in  psychology  by  Professor 
Margaret  F.  Washburn,  of  Vassar  College,  was 
commemorated  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 


studies  by  her  friends  and  students.  The  work 
appeared  as  a  special  volume  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  of  which  Professor  Wash- 
burn  had  been  an  editor  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  book  contains  32  articles  on  theoretical  and 
experimental  topics,  together  with  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  writings  of  Professor  Washburn. 

Dr.  George  M.  Stratton,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  California,  and  Dr. 
Lewis  M.  Terman,  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Stanford  University,  were  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Prof. 
Wolfgang  Koehler,  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  of  the  University  of 
London,  were  elected  foreign  honorary  members. 

GENEBAL  AWD  THEOBETICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  One 
of  the  questions  of  most  general  interest  during 
1928  has  been  that  concerning  the  nature  of 
mental  organization.  The  view  of  Prof,  Charles 
Spearman,  University  of  London,  that  mental 
organization  is  comprised  of  one  or  more  general 
factors  and  a  number  of  specific  factors,  and  the 
opposing  one  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Thorndike,  of 
Columbia  University,  that  specific  factors  are 
adequate  without  the  assumption  of  general 
factors  have  generated  much  theoretical  dis- 
cussion and  a  number  of  experimental  attacks 
upon  the  problem.  (See  C.  L.  Hull,  "Aptitude 
Testing,"  also  S.  C.  Dodd,  "The  Theory  of 
Factors,"  PsyclioL  Review,  1928,  for  a  brief  dis- 
cussion.) Attempts  were  being  made  to  de- 
termine whether  such  qualities  as  speed  of  func- 
tion, accuracy,  perseveration,  honesty,  and  the 
like  bear  the  earmarks  of  general  or  specific 
factors.  Cross  Roads  in  the  Mind  of  Man,  by  T.  L. 
Ivelley,  Stanford  University  Press,  1928,  pre- 
sents an  excellent  survey  of  both  experimental 
and  theoretical  material. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
mental  endowment  of  human  beings  aroused  by 
the  attack  of  Watson  and  others  upon  the  tradi- 
tional instincts  a  few  years  previously  still  con- 
tinued. A  number  of  studies  of  early  infancy  now 
in  progress,  notably  that  of  Gesell  in  the  Psycho- 
Clinic  at  Yale  University,  would  eventually  make 
positive  contributions  to  the  solution  of  this  im- 
portant but  difficult  question.  The  activities  of 
the  Child  Development  Institute,  New  York  City, 
where  a  few  infants  are  kept  under  24-Iiour  ob- 
servation, will  contribute  most  valuable  data. 
At  the  University  of  Michigan,  plans  were  under 
way  for  a  similar  project  which  would  make  pos- 
sible continuous  observations  of  a  large  number 
of  infants.  Meanwhile,  discussion  continues  as 
evidenced  by  the  articles  appearing  in  the  Psy- 
chological Review  (1928)  and  other  similar  jour- 
nals. 

Gestalt  psychology  and  its  place  in  general 
psychology  was  a  matter  of  active  discussion.  In- 
terest in  this  problem  was  stimulated  "by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Prof.  Kurt  Koffka,  one  of  the  Ger- 
man exponents  of  Gestalt,  to  fill  the  William 
Allan  Neilson  Professorship  at  Smith  College.  A 
book  on  the  subject  was  announced  by  an  Ameri- 
can publisher  under  the  authorship  of  Wolfgang 
Koehler,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of 
Berlin,  another  of  the  German  leaders  of  the 
Gestalt  movement. 

The  conditioned  reflex,  offered  as  a  mechanism 
of  learning1  in  animals  through  the  studies  of 
Pavlov  and  others,  was  beginning  to  usurp  the 
place  held  by  the  Laws  of  Association  as  the  ex- 
planation of  human  learning.  The  studies  of  con- 
ditioning in  infants  and  adults  had  seemed  to 
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some  investigators  to  offer  not  only  a  substi- 
tute explanation  for  learning  by  association  but 
to  show  how  behavior  patterns,  particularly  of 
emotional  type  which  have  been  thought  to  be 
native^  could  be  acquired  in  early  infancy  and 
childhood  through  a  conditioning  process.  The 
monumental  work  of  Pavlov  is  now  available  to 
the  English  world  in  Conditioned  Reflexes, 
translated  by  G.  V.  Anrep  (Oxford  University 
Press,  1927). 

Psychology :  Its  Facts  and  Principles,  by  Prof. 
H.  L.  Hollingworth,  Columbia  University  (New 
York,  1928),  represents  an  interesting  at- 
tempt to  systematize  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  the  more  recent  movements  in  psychology.  "It 
seeks  at  once  to  eliminate  the  dualism  of  mind 
and  body,  so  characteristic  of  traditional  psy- 
chology, and  also  to  reconcile  in  a  single  syn- 
thesis "tlae  subjective  and  objective  approaches  to 
the  study  of  the  mind.  A  single  set  of  simple 
working  concepts  based  on  observation  and  ex- 
periment serves  to  describe  results  in  both  the 
introspective  and  behavioristic  fields."  Another 
volume  which  presents  a  clear  picture  of  the 
present  status  of  psychology  is  An  Historical  In- 
troduction to  Modern  Psychology,  by  Gardner 
Murphy  (New  York,  1928). 

ANIMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Productive  work  was 
rapidly  increasing  in  the  animal  laboratories, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  owing  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  puzzling  problems  of 
human  psychology  can  be  attacked  in  the  work  on 
animals.  The  laws  of  human  learning  have  been 
called  into  serious  question  during  the  last  few 
years,  especially  the  so-called  "Law  of  Effect" 
which  states  that  the  satisfaction  following  a  re- 
action tends  to  stamp  in  that  reaction  so  that  on 
a  later  occasion  that  particular  reaction  will  tend 
to  be  repeated.  Likewise  the  "Trial  and  Error" 
conception  of  learning  has  been  subjected  to 
critical  analysis,  largely  through  the  discovery  of 
learning  through  insight  in  the  high  animals 
(see  Wolfgang  Koehler,  The  Mentality  of  Apes). 
The  studies  of  animals  were  aiding  materially  in 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  For  example,  the 
researches  at  the  Institute  of  Psychology  at 
Yale  University  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
R.  M.  Yerkes  was  throwing  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  insight  versus  trial  and  error  as  a  means 
of  solving  problems.  Work  of  a  similar  nature 
was  being  done  at  Clark  University  by  Prof. 
W.  S.  Hunter.  In  the  Animal  Laboratory  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  J.  Warden, 
a  series  of  studies  was  almost  completed  on  the 
motivation  of  animal  behavior.  The  strength  of 
the  hunger  impulse,  thirst  impulse,  sex  and 
maternal  impulses  had  been  studied  and  meas- 
ured and  their  •  relative  potency  in  determining 
behavior  evaluated.  The  Animal  Laboratory  at 
Stanford  University,  under  Dr.  C.  P.  Stone,  was  . 
continuing  its  study  of  the  development  of  sex 
activity  in  animals  and  the  factors  which  influ- 
ence the  strength  of  the  sex  impulses. 

The  Neurological  Department  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University, 
under  Dr.  Frederick  Tilney,  began  a  series  of 
researches  on  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
sense  of  direction  in  animals.  This  project  grew 
out  of  the  detailed  examination  of  the  sensory 
and  other  capacities  of  Helen  Keller,  by  Dr.  Til- 
ney, in  which  certain  clews  to  a  sense  of  direction 
were  detected.  After  a  lapse  of  a  few  years  from 
the  active  work  on  animals  carried  on  by  Dr. 


John  B.  Watson,  Johns  Hopkins  University  was 
planning  to  initiate  studies  in  animal  learning. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  Dr.  W.  E.  Blatz 
had  made  a  comparison  of  the  behavior  of  human 
subjects  and  chimpanzees  in  similar,  controlled 
situations.  Some  28  children  had  completed 
the  first  stages  of  the  experiment.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  children  to  the  experimental 
situation  was  very  much  like  that  of  the  apes, 
except  for  their  use  of  language.  This  was  very 
significant  for  an  analysis  of  the  learning 
process. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  One  of  the  out- 
standing events  in  the  field  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology in  1928  was  the  publication  of  The 
Tiaeiity-Beventh  Yearbook  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Education,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  Lewis  M.  Terman,  of  Stan- 
ford University.  Two  volumes  of  this  yearbook 
were  devoted  "to  an  attack  upon  the  problem 
of  nature  and  nurture  as  they  affect  achieve- 
ment. The  large  individual  differences  that 
have  been  found  in  tests  of  intelligence  and 
achievement  have  raised  the  issue  as  to  their 
causes. 

The  issues  which  are  involved  are  obviously  of  great 
consequence  for  educational  theory  and  practice,  since 
they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  age-old  problem  as  to 
the  relative  influence  of  nature  and  nurture  upon  hu- 
man destinies.  If  the  differences  found  are  due  in  the 
main  to  controllable  factors  of  environment  and  train- 
ing, then,  theoretically,  at  least,  they  can  be  wiped  out 
by  appropriate  educational  procedures  which  it  would 
then  become  our  duty  to  provide.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  are  due  primarily  to  differences  in  original  en- 
dowment, then  the  duty  of  the  school  is  clearly  to 
provide  for  differentiated  training  which  will  take 
these  native  differences  into  account  (p.  1), 

The  first  volume  of  the  Yearbook  is  devoted 
to  the  "Influence  of  Nature  and  Nurture  upon  In- 
telligence" and  presents  a  series  of  studies  of  the 
various  factors  influencing  intelligence-test 
scores  such  as  membership  in  a  given  family, 
social  environment,  race,  schooling,  health,  phys- 
ique, and  special  training  or  coaching.  The  second 
volume  covers  the  "Influence  of  Nature  and 
Nurture  upon  Achievement,"  and  includes  studies 
of  the  effects  of  intelligence,  effort,  amount  of 
time  spent  on  study,  and  cost  of  instruction. 

The  contribution  of  the  whole  project  to  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice  is  expressed  in  the 
following  quotation  (p.  6)  : 

Readers  who  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  in- 
herent difficulties  and  complexities  of  the  problem, 
particularly  the  difficulty  of  securing  factual  data  that 
are  at  once  crucial  and  unambiguous,  will  perhaps  be 
disappointed  in  the  lack  of  perfect  consistency  in  the 
results  of  various  contributors.  For  certainly  it  must 
be  admitted  that  no  final  answer  to  the  nature-nurture 
question  has  been  attained,  or  even  approximated.  The 
most  that  can  justly  be  claimed  is  that  the  bounds  of 
our  knowledge  have  been  in  some  measure  extended. 
Anyone  who  has  reasonable  regard  for  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  problem  will  be  grateful  for 
any  advance  in  our  knowledge,  however  slight,  which 
the  contributions  of  this  Year  Book  have  accomplished. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  elusive  nature  of  the  problem 
is  such  as  to  preclude  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  not 
forever,  a  complete  and  final  solution.  One  needs  to 
cultivate  patience  and  the  faculty  of  suspending  judg- 
ment. 

The  problems  of  adult  education  are  receiving 
increasing4  attention  under  the  stimulation  of  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education.  A 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  on  the  problem  is  reported  in  Adult 
Learning  (New  York,  1928)  by  E.  L.  Thorndike 
and  others.  The  following  statements  taken  from 
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Chapter  13  on  practical  applications  will  indi- 
cate the  significance  of  this  interesting  research: 

In  general,  nobody  under  forty-five  should  restrain 
himself  from  trying  to  learn  anything  because  of  a  be- 
lief or  fear  that  he  is  too  old  to  be  able  to  learn  it.  Nor 
should  he  use  that  fear  as  an  excuse  for  not  learning 
anything  which  he  ought  to  learn.  ...  In  general, 
teachers  of  adults  of  age  25  to  45  should  expect  them 
to  learn  at  nearly  the  same  rate  and  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  have  learned  the  same  thing  at 
fifteen  to  twenty.  .  .  .  The  provision  of  opportunities 
whereby  adults  can  learn  those  things  which  they  are 
able  to  learn,  and  which  it  is  for  the  common  good  that 
they  should  learn  is  a  safe  philanthropy  and  a  produc- 
tive investment  for  the  nation.  .  .  .  Age,  in  itself,  is  a 
minor  factor  in  either  success  or  failure.  Capacity,  in- 
terest, energy,  and  time  are  the  essentials. 

Along  with  this  interest  in  the  adult,  there  goes 
an  equally  strong  interest  in  the  mental  char- 
acteristics and  development  of  the  infant  and 
pre-school  child.  Research  was  in  progress  in  the 
Institutes  for  Child  Welfare  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  Columbia  University,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, University  of  Calffornia,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Yale  Psycho-Clinic,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  has  published  a  further  re- 
port of  the  findings  in  Infancy  and  Human 
Growth.  They  had  prepared  a  schedule  of  135 
behavior  manifestations  which  are  characteristic 
of  normal  stages  of  development  during  the  first 
year  of  life,  and  which  may  serve  as  the  basis  of 
a  measuring  scale  for  this  early  period. 

An  excellent  review  of  Child  Psychology,  by 
B.  T.  Baldwin,  appears  as  No.  11  of  vol.  25 
of  the  Psychological  Bulletin  (1928).  It  is  in  the 
form  of  an  annotated  bibliography  of  539  titles. 

MENTAL  TESTS.  In  the  field  of  mental  tests, 
progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  instru- 
ments for  the  measurement  of  character  and  per- 
sonality traits,  and  of  special  aptitudes.  These 
problems  were  usurping  much  ,of  the  interest  for- 
merly directed  to  the  more  general  measures  of 
intelligence.  Aptitude  Testing,  by  Prof.  Clark 
Hull,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
measurement  of  special  aptitudes,  the  statistical 
procedure  to  be  used,  and  the  methods  of  stand- 
ardizing and  validating  the  tests.  The  need  for  a 
book  of  this  type  is  reflected  in  a  statement  from 
its  preface: 

Of  course  it  is  possible  for  one  who  has  no  scientific 
understanding  of  test  methods  to  learn  the^  simple  pro- 
cedures of  test  administration  and  test  scoring,  or  even 
to  carry  on  a  certain  amount  of  routine  manipulation 
of  test  data,  but  there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
dangers  involved  in  this  kind  of  work.  The  rapid 
multiplication  of  well-planned  measurement  courses  in 
teachers'  colleges  and  universities  may  be  expected  in 
time  to  remove  all  excuse  for  testing  on  the  lower 
amateur  levels.  That  time,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  drawing 
very  near,  and  its  advent  is  being  materially  hastened 
by  the  publication  of  textbooks  which  go  beyond  the 
superficial  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Studies  in  Deceit,  by  Profs.  Mark  A.  May 
and  Hugh  Hartshorne  (New  York,  1928),  em- 
bodies the  results  of  several  years  of  research 
supported  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Ke- 
ligious  Research,  and  conducted  in  the  Institute 
of  Educational  Hesearch  (Psychological  Divi- 
sion) at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  problem  assigned  the  investigators  was  **tne 
study  of  the  actual  experiences  of  children  which 
have  moral  and  religious  significance  and  the 
effects  for  periods  of  time  of  the  moral  and 
religious  influences  to  which  children,  youth,  and 
adults  have  been  exposed,"  and  the  "application 
of  the  objective  methods  of  the  laboratory  to  tlie 
measurement  of  conduct  under  controlled  condi- 


tions.'' Trustworthiness  was  chosen  for  intensive 
study.  The  techniques  which  were  developed  for 
that  purpose  will  serve  as  the  model  for  the 
construction  of  tests  for  measurement  of  other 
character  traits.  The  book  contains  also  the  re- 
sults of  studies  to  determine  the  effects  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  as  well  as  a 
general  discussion  of  moral  values  in  contempo- 
rary education. 

Devices  'for  the  measurement  of  interest  had 
reached  a  stage  where  their  practical  utility  has 
been  demonstrated.  The  work  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, California,  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  the  Vocational  Interest  Blank  which  may  be 
used  for  the  detection  of  interest  in  eighteen  or 
more  vocations.  A  central  bureau  for  the  scoring 
and  interpretation  of  the  test  records  was  being 
established  at  Stanford  University.  Among  the 
vocations  for  which  the  interest  *  test  was  ap- 
plicable are  those  of  lawyer,  engineer,  minister, 
banker,  artist,  office  worker,  salesman,  and  school- 
teacher. 

APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY.  The  Australian  Insti- 
tute of  Industrial  Psychology  organized  in 
September,  1927,  whose  director  was  A.  H.  Mar- 
tin, University  of  Sydney,  completed  its  first 
year.  Many  problems  of  vocational  guidance  and 
industrial  efficiency  were  successfully  handled. 
The  Institute  is  similar  in  organization  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  in 
England. 

One  of  the  most  promising  new  activities  in 
Applied  Psychology  was  the  cooperative  research 
project  of  the  Yale  University  and  Columbia 
University  law  schools  on  the  subject  of  Evi- 
dence and  its  psychological  analysis.  Several  re- 
ports had  already  been  published  and  others 
were  in  preparation.  They  appear  in  the  Lam  Re- 
views of  the  two  institutions.  Among  the  prob- 
lems studied  thus  far  were  motivation,  habit, 
memory,  and  character  in  their  relation  to  the 
interpretation  of  evidence. 

The  Committee  on  Personnel  Methods  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  held  a  confer- 
ence on  Cooperative  Experiments  in  Personnel 
Methods,  at  Briar  Cliff  Manor,  1ST.  Y.,  in  April, 
1928.  A  high-school  record  card  and  a  college 
record  card  were  demonstrated.  These  with  a 
manual  of  instructions  were  ordered  printed  for 
distribution  during  the  summer.  A  report  of  a 
sub-committee  concerned  devices  for  the  meas- 
urement of  personality.  It  recommended  that.,  in 
the  absence  of  satisfactory  character  tests,  rating 
scales  should  be  improved  and  used  until  they 
could  be  replaced  by  real  test  instruments.  A 
rating  scale  together  with  proper  instructions 
for  using  it  was  described.  This  material  was 
published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Educational 
Record  (July,  1928). 

A  significant  attempt  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship between  scholarship  and  business  success 
appears  in  the  article  by  Walter  S.  G-ifford  in 
Harper's  Magazine  (May,  1028),  entitled  "Does 
Business  Want  Scholars?"  The  conclusions  were 
based  on  records  of  success  of  thousands  of  col- 
lege graduates.  The  answer  to  the  question  is  that 
scholarship  and  business  show  a  high,  positive 
correlation. 

To  be  sure,  they  deal  with  averages  just  as  actuarial 
statistics  do  in  estimating  the  "expectation"  of  life  for 
the  individual.  A  high-stand  scholar  may  miserably  fail 
and  a  low-stand  scholar  may  notably  succeed,  but,  tak- 
ing the  averages*  the  men  in  the  first  tenth  of  their  re- 
spective 'classes  'began  in  afaout  five  years  to  earn  more 
mafn  thse  other'  college  men,  and  continued  to  increase 
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their  advantage  as  the  years  went  on.  This  was  true, 
though  not  quite  to  the  same  degree,  of  men  in  the 
first  third  of  the  classes,  whereas  the  men  in  the 
lowest  third  earned  least,  and  the  longer  they  \vere  in 
business  the  slower  their  earnings  rose.  From  this  it  is 
deducted  that  a  man  in  the  highest  tenth  in  scholarship 
at  a  college  has  two  chances  in  ten  of  standing  in  the 
highest  ten  in  salary  as  compared  with  the  one  chance 
in  twenty- two  which  the  man  in  the  lowest  tenth  has. 

That  Russia  had  become  actively  engaged  in 
practical  psychological  work  was  indicated  by  the 
programme  of  the  first  Federal  Conference  on 
Psychophysiology  of  Labor  and  Vocational 
Guidance  held  in  Moscow,  May  29  to  June  3, 
1928.  Discussions  and  conferences  were  held  on 
such  topics  as  Methods  of  Mental  Testing,  Vo- 
cational Guidance  and  Selection,  Exercise,  Fa- 
tigue, and  Physiology  of  Work.  Special  studies 
were  made  of  the  use  of  the  hammer  and  file  in 
industrial  work  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
alyses made  in  the  United  States  by  means  of 
the  micromotion  picture.  Another  conference  was 
arranged  for  1929  in  Leningrad. 

During  the  year  1928,  renewed  interest  had  de- 
veloped in  the  psychological  and  physiological 
problems  of  physical  and  mental  work.  The  ap- 
plication of  metabolism  measuring  methods  to 
determine  the  energy  cost  of  different  kinds  of 
work  and  work  under  different  conditions  has 
brought  forth  practical  results  in  the  laborato- 
ries of  A.  V.  Hill,  England,  Atzler  in  Berlin,  and 
the  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board  of  Eng- 
land. Arbeitsphysiologie,  a  new  German  periodi- 
cal, was  inaugurated  in  February,  1928,  for  the 
publication  of  such  material.  It  has  an  inter- 
national board  of  cooperating  editors. 

ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  The  activities  of  psy- 
chologists interested  in  the  field  of  Abnormal 
^Psychology  in  1928  were  directed  mainly  toward 
'the  detection,  measurement,  and  correction  of 
personality  defects  which  lead  into  more  serious 
mental  disturbances  if  corrective  measures  are 
not  applied.  Thus,  in  The  Psychology  of  the 
Adolescent,  by  L.  S.  Hollingworth  (New  York, 
1928),  there  is  a  treatment  of  the  normal  course 
of  development  of  the  adolescent  with  a  great 
deal  of  attention  paid  to  the  factors  which  may 
lead  from  the  normal  to  the  distorted  personality 
during  this  period.  Likewise,  in  Modern  Psy- 
chology: Normal  and  Abnormal,  by  D.  Leary 
(Phila.  1928),  the  normal  and  the  abnormal  are 
linked  in  a  single  discussion.  And  J.  J.  B.  Morgan 
in  The  Psychology  of  Abnormal  People  (New 
York,  1928),  treats  cases  of  abnormality  as  de- 
viations from  the  normal  rather  than  as  phe- 
nomena in  a  class  by  themselves.  The  Psychology 
of  Personality,  by  E.  Bagby  (New  York,  1928), 
is  a  definite  attempt  to  interpret  the  more  seri- 
ous personality  disorders  in  terms  of  exaggera- 
tions of  normal  personality  trends.  He  makes 
much  use  of  conditioned  reactions,  disabling 
fears,  worries,  day-dreaming,  inferiority  feelings, 
defense  reactions,  etc.,  in  his  analysis  of  person- 
ality. 

As  an  instance  of  a  mild  disability  which  may 
lead  into  serious  personality  difficulties,  stutter- 
ing and  other  speech  defects  were  receiving  re- 
newed attention  along  with  defects  of  vision, 
hearing,  and  other  handicaps.  The  nature  of  the 
attack  in  this  field  was  indicated  in  The  Prob- 
lem of  Stuttering,  by  J.  M.  Fletcher  (New  York, 
1928),  and  Speech  Pathology  with  Methods  in 
Speech  Correction  (Expression  Co,,  1928). 

Among  the  tests  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  significant  personality  traits  was 


that  of  G.  W.  Allport  for  the  measurement  of 
Ascendance  and  Submission  (Journal  of  Abnor- 
mal and  Social  Psychology,  1928,  vol.  23,  p.  118). 
An  actual  study  of  the  predictive  value  of  a 
number  of  such  personality  measuring  scales 
was  made  by  E.  G.  Flemming  for  use  by  college 
students  (Archives  of  Psychology,  No.  96,  1928). 

SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  The  developments  in  the 
field  of  Social  Psychology  during  the  year  1928 
might  appear  rather  intangible  to  the  casual 
reader,  although  the  careful  observer  can  see  lines 
of  active  research  which  will  eventually  provide 
the  foundation  for  a  sound  social  psychology.  The 
work  of  F.  H.  Allport  (Social  Psychology,  1924) 
has  had  its  influence  in  directing  interest  toward 
experiment  and  measurement  and  away  from 
speculation. 

These  studies  in  social  psychology  were  taking 
the  form  of  tests  primarily — tests  of  character 
and  temperament  and  of  the  influence  of  one  per- 
son upon  another  or  of  one  group  upon  another 
group.  In  fact,  the  tremendous  accumulation  of 
data  from  the  administration  of  tests  to  in- 
dividuals, to  racial,  social,  and  occupational 
groups,  to  delinquents,  to  groups  differing  in  age, 
sex,  and  environmental  contacts,  might  all  be  con- 
sidered the  data  of  social  psychology.  Typical  of 
such  material  are  the  following  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psy- 
chology. Watson,  G.  B.,  "Do  Groups  Think  more 
Efficiently  than  Individuals?"  (p.  328) ;  Lehman, 
H.  C.  and  Witty,  P.  A.3  "Sex  Differences  in 
Credulity,"  (p.  356);  Travis,  L.  E.,  "The  In- 
fluence of  the  Group  upon  the  Stutterer's  Speed 
in  Free  Association"  (p.  45);  Lima,  Margaret, 
"Racial  Differences  in  Intelligence  in  Minnesota" 
(p.  68)  j  Allport,  G.  W.,  "A  Test  for  Ascendance- 
Submission"  (p.  117). 

Out  of  this  wealth  of  test  material,  there  was 
developing  a  more  critical  attitude  toward  the 
concept  of  racial  superiority  and  a  search  for  en- 
vironmental and  training  factors  that  might  ac- 
count for  racial  differences  in  test  scores.  An  am- 
bitious experimental  project  under  the  direction 
of  Franz  Boas,  Professor  of  Anthropology  in 
Columbia  University,  was  intended  to  discover 
the  relative  native  endowment  of  certain  Indian 
tribes,  certain  Negro  groups,  and  groups  of 
selected  whites.  This  project  involved  the  con- 
struction and  standardization  of  tests  for  each 
racial  group,  rather  than  the  use  of  tests  stand- 
ardized upon  cultured  whites. 

The  book  by  F.  H.  Hertz,  Race  and  Civilization 
(New  York,,  1928),  reviews  the  arguments  for 
race  superiority  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present. 
The  Social  Science  Research  Council  was  support- 
ing a  project  for  the  construction  of  a  scale  to 
measure  attitudes  toward  Negroes  and  the  ap- 
plication of  this  scale  to  the  measurement  of  the 
attitudes  characteristic  of  various  population 
groups. 

The  attention  of  social  psychologists  was  be- 
ing directed  toward  the  study  of  abnormalities 
and  delinquencies  and  their  causes.  An  extensive 
investigation  of  "Personality  Traits  and  Com- 
munity Factors  in  Juvenile  Delinquency"  was 
begun  by  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  of 
Chicago,  with  the  support  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  The  review  of  the  literature  on 
Criminology  by  R.  H,  Gault  (Psychological 
Bulletin,  1927,  vol.  24,  p.  692)  contains  101  titles 
on  such  matters  as  the  effects  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, parole,  probation,  sterilization,  pardons, 
etc.,  on  the  community. 
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A  very  practical  attack  upon  social  problems 
was  made  possible  by  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  of  $36,000  at  the  School  of  Education  of 
New  York  University  for  a  three-year  study  of 
the  effect  of  a  boys'-club  programme  upon  a  local 
community,  and  its  boy  problems  in  New  York 
City.  The  fund  was  to  be  used  primarily  for 
establishing  fellowships  and  scholarships.  The 
work  was  to  be  directed  by  Frederick  M. 
Thrasher  and  an  advisory  council  of  experts  in 
this  field  of  research. 

The  investigation  will  be  unique  in  that  it  will  at- 
tempt a  complete  community  case-study  in  which  ^  all 
factors  will  be  considered  in  their  interrelationships, 
normal  as  well  as  pathological.  A  recently  established 
boys'  club  (with  a  total  capacity  of  9000  boys)  will  be 
used  as  a  laboratory  for  the  study,  and  the  problems 
of  the  community  will  be  investigated  before  the  de- 
velopment of  the  club  and  during  the  first  three  years 
of  its  program. 

PUB-LIC  AEFAIBS,  INSTITUTE  OF.  Inaugu- 
rated in  1927  at  the  University  of  Virginia  as  an 
experiment  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
popular  understanding  of  public  questions  and 
stimulating  in  the  public  mind  a  more  vital 
interest  in  public  matters,  particularly  the 
domestic  problems  of  the  United  States.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  1928  session  consisted  of  116 
delegates  from  Virginia,  appointed  by  Governor 
Byrd;  21  delegates  appointed  by  organizations  in 
other  States;  276  registered  members  from  37 
States  and  6  foreign  countries;  and  812  regis- 
tered visitors,  not  including  the  summer-session 
students.  Membership  in  the  Institute  is  open 
to  men  and  women  who  have  taken  part  in  pub- 
lic life  and  to  those  who  are  interested  in  any 
phase  of  public  affairs,  national,  State,  or  local. 
Members  may  attend  all  lectures  and  addresses 
delivered  during  the  session  and  any  two  of  the 
round-table  discussion  groups.  The  programme 
of  the  1928  session  was  planned  in  accordance 
with  the  announced  purpose  of  the  Institute  to 
limit  its  discussions  primarily  to  a  study  of 
governmental  problems  of  national,  State,  and 
local  concern,  and  to  certain  economic  and  social 
conditions  underlying  them.  However,  since 
Latin -American  affairs  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  economic  and  industrial  progress, 
as  well  as  with  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States,  a  round  table  and  open  forum  on  this 
subject  was  introduced  and  proved  one  of  the 
most  interesting  .features  of  the  institute,  and 
it  was  predicted  that  some  phase  of  foreign  rela- 
tions would  be  a  feature  of  each  recurring  session. 
The  programme  in  1928  consisted  of  11  round 
tables,  each  of  which  met  every  other  day  during 
two  weeks;  an  open  forum  each  morning;  and  an 
address  each  evening. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  round-table  subjects 
with  their  leaders:  The  Agricultural  Problem, 
Dr.  John  D.  Black,  professor  of  agricultural 
economics  at  Harvard  University;  Women  in 
Modern  Society,  Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt, 
president  of  Mills  College,  California;  Our  Latin- 
American  Relations,  Dr.  John  H.  Latan6,  profes- 
sor of  American  history  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; Municipal  .Management,  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Reed,  prof essor ,  of  municipal  .government  at 
the  University  oi  Michigan;  County  and  Town- 
ship Government,  Dr.,  Kirk  H,  Porter,;  associate 
professor  af  political  science  at  the  University 
of  Iowa;  Political I; Parties,  Dri  A.  £.  Hatton, 
professor,  of  political  science  at  Northwestern 
University;  the  Tax  problem,  the*,  Port  Mark 
Graves,  tax  commissioner  of  the  State  of  New 
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York;  The  Influence  of  the  Press  in  Public  Af- 
fairs, Dr.  Victor  Rosewater,  journalist,  editor,  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Omaha  Bee;  The  Econom- 
ic and  Industrial  Development  of  the  South,  Dr. 
Bradford  Knapp,  president  of  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute;  Arbitration  of  Commercial  Dis- 
putes, Dr.  Wesley  A.  Sturges,  of  the  Yale  Univer- 
sity Law  School;  and  Aeronautics,  Dr.  Otto 
Schreiber,  head  of  the  Air  Law  Institute, 
Koenigsberg  University,  Germany. 

Evening  addresses  were  delivered  as  follows: 
The  Crisis  of  Democracy,  Count  Carol  Sforza; 
Awakening  the  -Public  Conscience  to  Proper 
Municipal  Management,  the  Hon.  George  A. 
Levy;  The  Solid  South— Its  Cause?— Its  Future? 
Mrs.  Sarah  Lee  Fain :  Sectionalism  and  National 
Politics,  the  Hon.  Ralph  R.  Lounsbury;  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  Municipal  Administration,  Dr. 
William  J.  Hickson;  The  South  at  the  Parting 
of  the  Ways,  Dr.  William  E.  Dodd;  Political 
Parties,  the  Hon.  Richard  Washburn  Child; 
Newspaper  17.  Political  Corruption,  Boyd  Gurley; 
The  Agricultural  Problem  in  the  Middle  VVest, 
the  Hon.  L.  Jesse  Dickinson;  Is  There  a  Gen- 
uine Agricultural  Problem?  the  Hon.  Evans 
Woollen;  Governmental  Fundamentals,  the  Hon. 
Finis  J  Garrett;  Is  Prohibition  a  Party  Issue? 
Mrs.  Nellie  Taylor  Ross;  The  Law  of  Aeronau- 
tics, Dr.  Otto  Schreiber;  Arbitration  of  Com- 
mercial Disputes,  Lee  J.  Eastman. 

The  invited  speakers,  in  addition  to  those  wno 
participated  in  the  round  table  and  open  forum, 
numbered  107.  The  officers  of  administration 
were:  Dr.  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman,  president 
of  the  University  of  Virginia;  Dr.  Charles  Gil- 
more  Maphis,  dean  of  the  summer  quarter  and 
director  of  the  Institute;  and  an  advisory  board 
composed  of  29  prominent  educators  and  recog- 
nized leaders  in  public  affairs,  selected  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  from  the  two  politi- 
cal parties. 

PUBLIC  PrNTAHCE.  UNITED  STATES.  Ameri- 
man  public  finance,  during  the  year  1928,  af- 
forded no  characteristic  features.  The  year  was 
really  a  period  of  continuation  of  what  had  been 
begun  and  attempted  during  the  preceding  year 
or  two.  Neither  in  the  development  of  a_  tax 
programme  nor  in  the  collection  of  international 
debts  due  the  United  States  was  there  any 
material  innovation.  From  the  standpoint  of 
routine  Treasury  management,  the  year  was  com- 
monplace. Operations  in  continuation  of  refund- 
ing and  the  like  presented  no  new  problems.  The 
experience  of  the  twelve  months  did  throw  some 
light  upon  the  working  of  changes  already  made 
and  in  the  real  distribution  of  tax  burdens  within 
the  United  States,  but  it  did  not  afford  any  de- 
cisive solutions  even  of  these. 

The  total  ordinary  receipts  of  the  year  were 
slightly  in  excess  of  those  of  the  preceding  sea- 
son so  far  as  most  sources  of  revenue  were  con- 
cerned, but  in  the  two  largest— income  tax  and 
customs — there  was  a  slight  shrinkage.  The  net 
outcome  was  to  leave  receipts  about  $87,000,000 
behind  those  of  1927,  but  the  reduction  thus 
actually  suffered  was  not  as  great  as  had  been 
expected  or  provided  for,  90  that  it  still  left  a 
margin  when  eompared  with  expenditure.  The 
table  OB  patgft  634  furnishes  a  general  view  of 
the  development  of  the  revenue  situation  within 
recent  years. 

Included  in  the  receipts  from  miscellaneous 
sources  iror*  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  foreign 
obligations,  which  ran  nearly  as  heavily  as  ever, 
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ORDINARY    RECEIPTS,    FISCAL    YEABS    1920    TO    1927 
(On  bavin  of  daily  Treasury  statements  (unrevised)  J 


year  ending           Customs 
June  30  — 

1920                         $322.  902.650 

Income  and 
•profits  taxes 

$3,944,949,288 
3,206,046,158 
2,068,128,193 
1,678,607,428 
1,842,144,418 
1,760,037,823 
1,982,040,088 
2,224,992,800 
2,173,400,0.00 

Miscellaneous 
internal  revenue 

$1,460,082,287 
1,390,379,823 
1,145,125,064 
945,865,333 
953,012,618 
828,638,068 
855,599,289 
644,421,542 
621,000,000 

Miscellaneous  revenues, 
including  Panama  Canal 
Proceeds             All  other 
from  foreign 
obligations 
$74,^96,622     $892,334,542 
114,821,206        605,121,383 
75,222,068        464,185,439 
232,989,156       587,744,697 
221,774,675        449,47i>,487 
183,637,677       459,773,890 
194,237,957        351,448,263 
206,089,173        448,390,943 
205,900,000        468,900,000 

Total 

$6,694,565,389 
5,624,932,961 
4,109,104,151 
4,007,135,481 
4,012,044,702 
3,780,148,684 
3,962,755,690 
4,129,394,441 
4,042,300,000 

1921 

.  .  .  .       308,554,391 

1922 

.  .  .  .       356,443,387 

1923  

.  .  .  .      561,928,867 

1924  

545,637,504 

1925 

,  .  .  .       047,661,226 

1926  

579,430,093 

1927 

605,499,983 

1928  

569,000,000 

CHARG-EABKE  A  GAINST  ORDINARY  RECEIPTS- 


General  Expenditures 


1927 


1928 


$       19,678,325.13 

$       16,402,048.28 

612,197.93 

589,497.19 

16,497,668.60 

11,607,071.23 

151,560  333.78 

195,648,941.27 

360,808,776.71 

390,540,803.49 

24,819,057.70 

27,600,254.81 

189,037,77 

276,692.81 

318,909,096.28 

331,335,491.98 

302,706,745.19 

298,999,534.09 

156,287,304.95 

159,914,696.27 

30,939,749.02 

34,383,165.32 

9,921,644.26 

9,821,480.97 

391,470,413.72 

401,324,833.17 

Otnsr  indfipendsnt  officos  and.  commissions             

35,442,771.15 

35,681,462.45 

District  of  Columbia    

37,566,520.57 

39,399,622.44 

Total    

$1,857,409,642.76 

$1,953,525,595.77 

448,920.63 

198,554.39 

Total    *  .  

$1,857,858,563.39 

$1,953,327,041.38 

$    787  019,578.18 

$    731,764.476.30 

Refunds  of  receipts; 

20  320  524  37 

21,856,901.13 

117  412,172.61 

148,286,060.13 

Postal   deficiency    

27,263,191.12 

32,080,202.46 

8,305,345.04 

10,448,879.83 

Operations  in  special  accounts  : 
Railroads     .  .  

1,042,746.21 

619,721.67 

"War    !Pin8>nc6   Corporation    »      .».,»„                  ...      .  ,      .  . 

27,065,781.61 

3,813,040.77 

19,011,397.11 

34,881,713.16 

496,117.92 

351,151.52 

Grain  Corporation                    ...                         ..... 

Sugar  Equalization  Board    ...      .    ... 

Purchase  of  obligations  of  forsisn  governments 

Adjusted   service  certificate  fund    ,  

115,219,352.30 

111,817,839.69 

Investment  of  trust  funds: 
Government  life-insurance  fund  

47,315,972.70 

61,701,568.44 

Civil-service   retirement    fund    ..,,,    .             ..... 

425,194.65 

109,272.28 

289,980.43 

513,917.75 

Foreign-service   retirement    

87,267.50 

80,938.85 

General   railroad    contingent    .  .    .,      

870,677.84 

1,179,957.39 

Total  ordinary    

$2,974,029,674.62 

$3,103,264,854.83 

Public  debt  retirements  chargeable  against  ordinary  receipts: 
Sinking  fund    

$333,528,400.00 

$354,741,300.00 

Purchases  from  foreign  repayments    ,  

19,254,500.00 

19,068,000.00 

Received  from  foreign  governments  under  debt  settlements  .  . 
Received  for  estate  taxes    .  

159,961,800.00 

162,7S6,050.00 
1,500.00 

Purchases  from  franchise  tax  receipts   (Federal  Reserve  and 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks)    

1,231,834.78 

618,367.05 

Forfeitures,    gifts,    etc  . 

5,578,310,00 

3,089,803.25 

Total    

$519  554,844.78 

$540,255,020.30 

Total  expenditures  chargeable  against  ordinary  receipts  .  . 

$3,493,584,519.40 

$3,648,519,875.13 

Surplus   (+)   or  deficit   (  —  )  

+$635,809,921.70 

+$898,828*281.06 

of  railroad  securities  which  had  been  reduced, 
and  of  several  other  items,  all  sufficient  to  show 
In  the  aggregate  a  total  of  about  $469,000,000 
or  some  $21,000,000  more  than  in  1927. 

Included  in  the  collections  of  tax  arrears  are 
sums  which  amounted  to  a  very  considerable 
amount  indicative  of  the  continuation  of  great 
activity  in  settling  obligations  which  had  been 


allowed  to  fall  behind.  Considerable  progress  was 
made  in  working  toward  a  contemporary  position 
in  tax  collections.  Even  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
however,  the  department  was  still  very  much  be- 
hind in  its  work.  Customs  duties  at  $569,000,000 
were  still  about  $36,000,000  lower  than  in  1927 
as  a  consequence  of  a  falling  off  in  importation, 
partly  the  outgrowth  of  very  severe  customs  ad- 
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ministration  and  partly  the  result  of  new  and 
higher  duties  on  imported  goods  which  had  been 
imposed  at  the  instance  of  President  Coolidge  as 
embodied  in  proclamations  issued  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  raising-  the  duties  which  Congress  had 
authorized  him  to  alter  when  it  included  the  so- 
called  flexible  tariff  sections  in  the  act  of  1922. 
Shrinkage  of  internal  revenue,  although  very 
moderate  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  t>f  an 
increase  in  individual  incomes  subject  to  taxation 
was  largely  the  result  of  falling  off  of  internal 
duties  which  had  previously  been  very  heavy  but 
had  now  reached  the  turning  point  and  started 
on  a  decline. 

FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES.  The  expenditures  for 
the  year  amounting  to  $1,953,000,000  were  ob- 
viously considerably  lower  than  outgoes  for  the 
preceding  year.  Accompanying  tables  furnish  a 
survey  of  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  for 
1928  as  compared  with  those  for  1927,  The  total 
of  expenditure  was  $1,953,525,000  exclusive  of 
the  public  debt  and  operations  on  special  ac- 
counts. As  the  table  on  .page  634  shows,  the 
principal  items  of  outlay  did  not,  however,  run 
very  differently  from  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

THE  SURPLUS.  For  several  years,  discussion  of 
the  Treasury  surplus  had  at  times  assumed  a 
very  acute  position.  There  was  a  feeling  that  reg- 
ular surpluses  were  being  accumulated  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  public  debt,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  asserted  in  connection  with 
the  budget  that  such  surpluses  were-  incidental 
or  incalculable.  During  the  income-tax  revision 
of  3927,  sharp  controversy  arose  between  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Mellon  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  body 
asking  for  a  much  larger  cut  in  taxation  than 
had  been  proposed  and  asserting  that  the  surplus 
situation  would  allow  it.  In  the  revision  in  ques- 
tion, it  was  officially  stated  that  curtailments 
arranged  for  would  practically  eliminate  the  sur- 
plus. The  following  table  furnishes  the  de- 
tails of  surplus  development  for  the  years  1920— 
1928  and  shows  that  whereas  for  the  fiscal  year 
1927  the  indicated  surplus  was  $635,000,000,  the 
largest  sum  in  any  year  on  record,  the  surplus 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  *1928  was  officially  stated  as 
$398,000,000,  "a  figure  which  was  exceeded  only 
by  the  returns  for  1927  and  1924. 

ORDINARY  RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURES  CHARGE- 
ABLE AGAINST  ORDINARY  RECEIPTS,   AND 

SURPLUS  1920  TO  1928 
[On  "basis   of  daily   Treasury  statements 


Fiscal  ye 

1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 

Expenditures 
Total  ordinary       chargeable 
ar         receipts       against  ordinary       Surplus 
receipts 
$6,694,565,388  $6,482,090,191  $212,475,197 
5,624,932,960     5,538,209,189        86,723,771 
4,109,104,150     3,795,302,499     313,801,651 
4,007,135,480     3,697,478,020     309,657,460 
4,012,044,701     3,506,677,715     505,366,986 
3,780,148,684     3,529,643,446     250,505,238 
3,962,755,690     3,584,987,873     377,767,817 
4,129,394,441     3,493,584,519     635,809,922 
4,042,348,156     3,643,519,875     398,828,281 

This  surplus,  however,  related  to  a  period  end- 
ing with  June  30,  1928,  and  computations  for  the 
year  1929  indicated  a  further  reduction  of  it, 
while  during  the  first  month  of  the  winter  ses- 
sion of  Congress  of  1928,  recommendations  made 
by  the  Treasury  Department  for  refunds  of  taxes 
illegally  collected  called  for  appropriations 
which  if  fully  disbursed  would  probably  elimi- 
nate much  of  the  balance  OB  hand  and  in  the 
of  so.nie  Treasury  airthprjti^s  may 


go  so  far  as  to  create  a  deficit.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly true  that  with  transactions  as  large  as 
those  involved  in  the  income-tax  system  it  was 
difficult  to  estimate  the  contingent  liabilities  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  so  that  an  indicated 
surplus  was  at  all  times  a  desirable  adjunct  to 
the  easy  management  of  fiscal  affairs.  The  situa- 
tion may  be  summed  up  at  all  events  by  stating 
that,  despite  reductions  in  taxation,  there  was 
still  a  large  indicated  surplus  with  controversial 
discussion  as  to  contingent  liability. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  SITUATION.  During  the  year  1928, 
the  French  Government  continued  to  defer  ratifi- 
cation of  the  debt-funding  treaty  that  had  been 
previously  concluded,  but  it  maintained  the  pol- 
icy already  established  in  1927,  of  making  regular 
payments  on  the  obligations  named  by  the 
treaty,  just  as  if  the  document  had  in  fact  been 
ratified.  Payments  also  were  made,  as  agreed,  by 
other  countries,  with  which  treaties  had  been  es- 
tablished as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  World 
War  Debt  Funding  Commission,  and  with  the 
funds  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  department 
(and  with  such  contributions  from  surplus  as 
could  be  made  from  time  to  time ) ,  further  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  the  outstanding  public  debt. 
During  the  year  1928,  the  total  amount  of  reduc- 
tion was  $905,883,703,  the  entire  debt  being  re- 
duced from  $18,510,174,226  gross,  to  $17,604,290,- 
562  gross.  This  reduction  was  smaller  than  had 
been  the  case  in  any  recent  year  and  was  of 
course  effected  in  some  measure  by  the  use  of 
amounts  received  from  foreign  countries  which 
were  stated  as  about  $161,000,000  interest  and 
$47,000,000  principal.  The  total  realized  from 
the  sale  of  railroad  and  other  securities  was 
about  $175,000,000,  however,  and  this  taken  with 
the  proceeds  of  foreign  payments  thus  consti- 
tuted a  substantial  fraction  of  the  entire  amount 
of  debt  reduction.  According  to  the  official  state- 
ment, the  amount  discharged  from  ordinary  re- 
ceipts was  $540,246,020.  The  table  on  page  636 
shows  the  debt  situation  in  condensed  form.  2sTote 
should  be  made  of  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
process  of  refunding  the  Third  Liberty  Loan,  the 
outstanding  bonds  of  that  loan  being  converted 
into  notes  and  certificates  of  comparatively  short 
term. 

TREASURY  FINANCE.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  refunding  of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  in 
1927,  the  disposal  of  the  Third  Liberties  remain- 
ing outstanding,  which  took  place  during  1928, 
made  a  great  change  in  the  general  character  of 
the  outstanding  debt.  It  left  the  long-term  bonds 
of  ^ the  First  and  Fourth  Liberty  Loans  still  in 
existence  on  the  same  basis  as  originally,  while 
the  post-war  Treasury  bonds  of  long  term  would 
not  begin  maturing  until  1940,  but  it  effectually 
put  the  great  bulk  of  the  remainder  of  the 
World  War  financing,  amounting  to  $5,000,000 
more  or  less,  into  short-term  notes  and  certifi- 
cates with  a  series  of  maturities  spaced  during 
the  coming  decade  in  such  a  way  as  to  necessi- 
tate practically  continuous  operations. 

This  process  of  refinancing  had  been  developed 
during  the  years  soon  after  the  close  of  the  War. 
and  was  in  line  with  the  special  method  of 
Treasury  management  which  had  been  worked 
out  by  Secretary  McAdoo  and  his  aids,  some  of 
the  latter  holding  over  from  the  Democratic  into 
the  Republican  administration  and  bringing 
with  them  the  same  methods  of  finance  that  had 
become  well  known  during  the  McAdoo  period. 
Such  continuous"  refunding  was  desirable  only  \n 
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PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT   OUTSTANDING  OCTOBER  31,    1928,    BY 

ISSUES 
[On   Zxms   o/  dotty   Treasury  statements    (unrevteed)  ] 


Oon8ol8  of  1930    ............................................  $ 

Panama's   of    1916-36    ...................................... 

Panama's    of    1918-38     ..........  .  ....................  -  ......  ?o'§nn'nnn'rm 

Panama's    of    1961    .........................................  oHgS'?Sn"nA 

Conversion  bonds   ...........................................  ?Sll?JIi8n'nft 

"Pn«tni  Ravine's  "bonds        ....................  -  ................  15,875,560.00 

lostal  bavings  Donas  ..............                                           ^  _  »  _         ^    769,195,690.00 

First  Liberty  loan  of   1932-47    ...............................  1,939,153,050.00 

Fourth  Libe?ty  loan  of  1933-38    ..............................  6,284,040,600.00            ^3^^ 

Treasury    "bonds    of    1947-52     ................................  758,984,300.00 

Treasur£    bonds    of    1944-54    ................................  1,036,884,500.00 

Treasury    bonds    of    1946-56     ................................  489,087,100.00 

Treasury    bonds    of    1943-47     ................................  493,037,750.00 

Treasury    bonds    of    1940-43     ................................  359,042,950.00 

Total  bonds   ..................................  12,129,375,940.00 

Treasury  notes  • 

Series  A-1930-32,  maturing  Mar.    15,   1932     ...................  1,210,553,200.00 

Series  B-1930-32,  maturing  Sept.   15,   1932     ...................  615,095,700.00 

Series    O-1930-32,  maturing  Dec.    15,  1932     ...................  607,399,150.00 

Adjusted  service  —  «*„  ft/v«  A«     ^ 

Series  A-1930    ...................  .  «  ......................  25,800,000.00 

Series  A-1931    ...  ........................................  53,500,000.00 

Series  B-1931    ...........................................  70,000,000.00 

Series  A-1932    ...........................................  123,400,000.00 

Series  A-1933    .  .  !  ........................................  123,400,000.00 

^SrfSTwlT    .............................................  34,200,000.00 

Series  1932     .......................................  -  .....  14,400,000.00 

IS  1933  ::::  .........................................  39,300,000.00 

Foreign  service  _  •                                                                         ............  529,000.00 

sSS  1933     .................................  -           2,914,577,050.00 

Treasury  certificates:                                                                       ............  224,972,000.00 

Series  TD-192S,  maturing-  Dec.  15,   1928   ....  ...........  .  ......  187,183,500.00 

Series  TD2-1928,  maturing  Dec.  15,  1928   ......................  175,522,000.00 

Series  TD3-1928,  maturing  Dec.  15,  1928  .  ,  ....................  360,947,000.00 

Series  TM-1929,  maturing  Mar.  15,  1929    ......................  210,884,000.00 

Series  TM2-1929,  maturing  Mar.  15,  1929  .....  .  ................  549,310,700.00 

Series  T.T-1929,  maturing  June  15,  1929    ......................  308,758,000.00 

Series  TS-1929,  maturing  Sept.  15,  1929    ..........  -           2,017,577,200.00 

Treasury  savings  certificates  :  °                                                   ............  7,654,443.55 

Series  1928,  Issue  of  Sept.  30,   1922     .........................  23,427,797.65 

Series  1923,  Issue  of  Dec.      1,    1923     ........  *  .............  ,.  .  .  94,373,184.30 

Series  1924,  Issue  of  Dec.      1,1923     .....  ........  -               125,455,425.50 

...  .......................  17,186,985,615.50 

Total   interest-bearing   debt    .................... 

Matured  debt  o-n  wMcn  interest  has  ceased:                         ............  1,988,120.26 

Old  debt  matured  —  is&ued  prior  to  Apr.  1,  1917   ................  19,685,150.00 

Second   Liberty-loan  Tsonds   of  1927-42    ........................  91,572,400.00 

Third  Liberty-loan  bonds  of  1928    ............................  22,100.00 

3%    per  cent;  Victory  notes  of  1922-23    .......................  2,002,750.00 

4%   per  cent  Yictory  notes  of  1922-23    .......................  1,250,000.00 

Treasury    notes    ....................................  -  .......  305,900.00 

Certificates  of  indebtedness    ..................................  2,638,000.00 

Treasury  savings  certificates    .....................  -               119,464,420.26 

Debt  bearing  no   interest:                                                          ............  346,681,016.00 

United  States  notes   .........................................  156,039,088.03 

Less   gold   reserve    ..............................  190,641,927.97 

Deposits  for  retirement  of  national-bank   and  iFedera  1  Reserve  bank 

notes     ...............  .  ...................................  41,493,957.00 

Old  demand  notes  and  fractional  currency   .  .  ...................  2,045,485,77 

Thrift  and  Treasury  savings  stamps,  unclassified  sales,    etc  .......  .  .  3,514,533.46 

-  237,695,904.20 

...........  ...............  *      $17,544,145^939.96 


the  event  that  a  continuously  declining,  or  at  all 
events  a  steadily-maintained  low,  rate  of  interest 
could  be  made  to  prevail  in  the  open  market. 
However,  the  year  1928  witnessed  the  inevitable 
transition  from  exceedingly  plentiful  money  and 
low  rates  of  interest  to  tight  money  and  high 
rates.  This  was  inevitable  in  view  of  the  tremen- 
dous bank  expansion  that  had  been  in  progress, 
but  it  of  course  brought  with  it  certain  necessary 
consequences  in  connection  with  Treasury  fi- 
nance. Whereas  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  had 
been  converted  in  1927  into  refunding  notes  on 
a  basis  as  low  as  3%  per  cent,  the  Treasury  fi- 
nancing which  grew  out  of  the  Third  Liberty 
transactions  In  1928  had  to  "be  placed  at  rates 


varying  from  £%  per  cent  to  4^  per  cent  with 
subsequent  certificate  transactions  at  an  even 
higher  rate,  the  final  offering  being  4%  per  cent, 
while  it  became  more  and  more  necessary  to  have 
the  reserve  banks  support  the  market  for  Treas- 
ury obligations  by  standing  ready  to  take  them 
off  the  hands  of  large  holders  or  dealers  subject 
to  a  so-called  "repurchase  agreement"  whereby 
the  reserve  banks  bound  themselves  to  return 
such  obligations  to  those  from  whom  they  had 
been  taken,  should  the  latter  at  any  time  desire 
such  action. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Treasury  refinanc- 
ing necessarily  became  a  great  burden  upon  the 
reserve  banks,  eve^n  at  t&e  higher  rates  which  the 
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department  had  named,  while  the  volume  of  sub- 
scriptions for  Treasury  operations  tended  to  fall 
off  in  a  striking  manner.  The  close  of  the  year, 
with  its  extraordinarily  high  money  rates  in  the 
open  market,  apparently  opened  a  period  of  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  Treasury  finance  due  to  the 
necessity  of  coping  with  difficult  banking  condi- 
tions. 

BUDGET  ESTIMATES.  Estimates  of  outlay  for 
the  year  1928-29  were  as  usual  prepared  by  the 


Treasury  together  with  a  forecast  of  the  probable 
situation  in  the  year  1929-1930,  As  thus  pre- 
sented, the  indicated  expenditures  for  the  year 
1930  were  figured  at  $3,227,000,000  as  against 
$3,252,000,000  for  the  preceding  year,  an  indi- 
cated probable  surplus  of  about  $30,000,000.  Ac- 
companying this  was  the  official  indication  that 
reduction  of  Federal  expenditures,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  future  refunding  of  the  debt  might 
bring  economies,  had  practically  reached  its 


SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1928,   ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
DAILY  TREASURY  STATEMENTS   (UNREVISED),   AND    ESTIMATED   RECEIPTS   AND    EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1929  AND   1930 


1928 
Net  "balance  in  the  general  fund  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 

year     , 

Receipts:  $    234,057,410 

Ordinary    4,042,348,156 

Public    debt    2,691,322,593° 

Total    _. $6,967,728,159 

Expenditures: 

Ordinary 3,103,264,855 

Public  debt  chargeable  against  ordinary  receipts   ....          540,255,020 

Other  public  debt    3,058,681,303  « 

Net  balance  in  the  general  fund  at  close  of  fiscal  year  . .          265,526,981 

Total    . $6,967,728,159 


POSTAL   SERVICE 


Postal  receipts    

Postal  expenditures 


Deficiency  in  postal  receipts  6 


693,633,921 
725,714,123 


32,080,202 


1929 


1930 


$    265,526,981  $    234,057,410 

3,831,735,661  3,841,295.829 

2,207,668,887  1,028,856,218 

$6,304,931,529  $5,104,209,457 

3,252,274,119  3,227,652,047 

542,471,350  553,067,600 

2,276,128,650  1,089,432,400 

234,057,410  234,057,"410 

$6,304,931,529  $5,104,209,457 


707,000,000 
790,495,830 


83,495,830 


735,000,000 
806,209,325 


71,209,325 


a  Other  public-debt  expenditures  and  public-debt  receipts,  as  shown  in  this  statement,  are  exclusive  of  $4,- 
164,017,000  Treasury  certificates  issued  and  retired  with-in  the  same  fiscal  year. 

6  The  postal  deficiency  for  1928  and  the  estimated  postal  deficiencies  for  1929  and  1930  are  included  in  the 
ordinary  expenditures  shown  above. 


G-ENERAL  FUND  OF  THE  TREASURY,   JUNE  30,   1928   (REVISED  FIGURES) 

In  Treasury  offices: 

Gold     .• - $158,195,548.59                                 • 

Standard  silver   dollars 7,227,931.00 

United  States  notes -  *  3,021,104.00 

Federal   Reserve   notes    * * 658,410.00 

Federal  Reserve  bank  notes   . 101,210.00 

National-bank  notes « 53,700.00 

Subsidiary   silver   coins 2,691,642.51 

Minor  coins    . .' 2,845,037.66 

Silver  bullion   (at  cost) -. 7,782,476.74 

Unclassified   (collections,  etc.) 2,207,454  98 

$184,784,505.48 

In  Federal  Reserve  banks : 

To  credit  of  Treasurer  of  United  States 23,647,738.55 

In   transit    6,276,634.04 

_ 29,924,372.59 

In  special  depositaries: 

Account  of  sales  of  Treasury  bonds  and  certificates  of  indebtedness 245,730,779.32 

In  National-bank  depositaries: 

To  credit  of  Treasurer  of  United  States 6,785,348.93 

To  credit  of  other  government  officers   18,724,939.58 

In   transit    2,566,978.76 

28,077,267.27 

In  foreign  depositaries: 

To  credit  of  Treasurer  of  United  States 83,304.52 

To  credit  of  other  government  officers * 288,807.58 

In  transit 370.00 

In  treasury  of  Philippine  Islands:  J 

To  credit  of  Treasurer  of  United  States 871,176.73 

In  transit , 933.38 

— 872,110.11 

$489,761,516.87 
Deduct  current  liabilities: 

Federal  Reserve  note  5  per  cent  fund  (gold)    $150,632,176.90 

Less  notes  in  process  of  Redemption   932,115.00  149,700,061.90 

National-bank  note  5  per  cent  fund 24,835,349.34  5,362,953  34 

Less  notes  in  process  of  redemption   19,472,396.00  3,800,218.02 

Treasurer's  checks  outstanding 8,851*108.76 

Post  Office  Department  balance 7,776,151.89 

Board  of  trustees,  Postal  Savings  System,  balances fc . , .  „  50,545,764.88 

Balance  to  credit  of  postmasters,  etc : .  2,430.00 

Retirement  of  additional  circulating  notes  (Act  of  May  30t  1900)  ,->% -. 3,532,502.23 

Uncolleeted  items,   exchanges,   etc. .........  ^ ......     — — 229,571,186.02 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  30,  1928 .,....,....* .,.„.. $260,190,330.85 
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imit.  Private  interest,  desirous  of  income-tax  re- 
form, continued  however  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  further  savings  were  entirely  possible,  and 
;hat  the  indicated  surplus  for  the  year  1929,  tak- 
ing into  account  most  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary receipts,  was  sufficient  to  warrant  an  expec- 
tation of  possible  further  revision  of  taxation. 
The  estimates  for  the  year  1930  were  presented 
bo  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
December  1928  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  637. 

GENERAL  FUND  OF  THE  TREASURY.  The  general 
Fund  or  current  cash  condition  of  the  Treasury 
reflected  comparatively  few  changes  of  impor- 
tance. Actual  returns  as  presented  in  the  annual 
report  on  the  finances  were  as  shown  on  page  637. 

LEGISLATION,  NEW  AND  PROPOSED.  The  legisla- 
tion of  the  year  was  confined  to  the  so-called 
Cncome  Tax  Ammendment  Act  of  1928  which  had 
already  been  proposed  and  passed  by  the  Lower 
House  before  the  close  of  1927.  While  the  Act  of 
1 928  had  been  looked  forward  to  as  making  great 
changes  in  the  burden  of  taxation,  the  alterna- 
tions actually  introduced  were  comparatively  few 
ind  contrary  to  expectation  were  not  made  re- 
troactive, so  that  they  corne  into  effect  first  in 
ihe  returns  of  1929  (for  the  income  of  1928). 

The  major  changes  in  taxes  and  rates  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1928  were  as  follows: 

Corporation  income  tax:  The  rate  of  tax  was  reduced 
!rom  13%  to  12  per  cent,  applicable  to  incomes  of 
1928  and  succeeding  years.  The  "specific  credit"  al- 
lowed domestic  corporations  having  a  net  income  of 
£25,000  or  less  was  increased  from  $2000  to  $3000. 

Individual  income  tax:  The  maximum  net  income  on 
svbich  an  earned  income  credit  is  allowed  was  increased 
from  $20,000  to  $30,000. 

Automobile  tax:. The  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  manu- 
facturers1 sales  of  passenger  automobiles  -was  repealed: 

Admissions  and  dues:  .Amounts  paid  for  admissions 
to  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusements  of  $3  or 
less  were  exempted  from  tax  as  compared  with  75  cents 
>r  less  under  the  preceding  act.  On  admissions  of"  $5 
jr  more  to  prize  fights,  however,  the  rate  was  increased 
from  10  to  25  per  cent.  The  annual  club  dues  exempted 
from  tax  were  increased  from  $10  to  $25. 

Miscellaneous:  The  amount  withheld  at  the  source 
was  increased  in  the  case  of  certain  tax-free  covenant 
bonds  owned  by  non-resident  aliens,  foreign  corpora- 
tions, and  unknown  holders.  The  tax  of  one  cent  per 
gallon  on  cereal  beverages  was  repealed.  The  tax  was 
reduced  on  still  wines  from  16  cents,  40  cents,  and"?!, 
to  4,  10,  and  25  cents,  respectively,  per  gallon  accord- 
ing to  alcoholic  content;  and  on  grape  brandy  from 
60  cents  to  10  cents  pear  proof  gallon.  The  special  "tax 
on  retailers  of  narcotics  was;  reduced  from  $6  to  $3 
per  annum.  The  tax  on  the  use  of  foreign-built  boats 
was  repealed,  but  the  term  "motor  boat"  in  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1922  was  defined  to  include  yachts  and  pleasure 
3  oats. 

PUBLIC  I/AHDS.  See  LANDS,  PUBLIC. 
PUBUC  ROADS,  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  off. 
See    AGRICULTURE,    UNITED     STATES    DEPABT- 

MENT  OT;   ROADS  AND  PAVEMENTS. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  See  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES.  See  FINANCIAL  RE- 
VIEW. 

PUBLISHING.  See  LITERATURE,  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN. 

PUGILISM.  See  BOXING. 

PUISEUX,  PIEBRE-HENRI,  French  astronomer, 
died  September  28.  Born  at  Paris,  July  20,  1895, 
he  studied  at  the  fieole  Norinale  Superieure, 
where  he  received  the  D.Se.  degree  In  math- 
ematics in  1879.  He  later  lectured  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  was  appointed  honorary  professor  on 
the  Faeulte  des  Sciences  of  the  'University  de 
Paris.  He  was  made  astronomer  at  the  Paris 
Dbservatory  in  1907,  in  charge  of  charting  the 
sky.  Dr.  Puiseux  was  elected  to  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1912,  and  was  at  one  time 


president  of  the  French  Astronomical  Society. 
Besides  his  thesis  of  1879  on  L9 Acceleration 
SGculaire  du  Mouvement  de  la,  Lune,  he  wrote 
Cours  de  Cin^matique,  and  La,  Terre  et  la  Lune: 
Forme  Bxte'rieure  et  Structure  Interne  (1907), 
and  he  colloborated  with  Loewy  in  L*  Atlas  Photo- 
grapbique  de  la  Lune  (1896—1910). 

PULP,  PULP- WOOD  INDUSTRY.  See  FORESTRY; 
PAPER. 

PULITZER  PRIZES.  See  LITERATUEE,  ENG- 
GLISH  AND  AMERICAN  ;  THEATEE. 

PUTHEY,  put'ne,  ALBERT  HUTCHINSON. 
American  lawyer  and  educator,  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  October  22.  He  was  born  at  Boston, 
Sept.  28,  1872,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1893,  and  from  the  law 'school  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity in  1895.  He  practiced  in  Boston  at  first, 
but  later  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  worked 
from  1899  until  1913,  also  acting  as  professor 
in  the  Illinois  College  of  Law,  1900-12,  and  as 
dean,  1904-12.  He  was  made  chief  of  the  Near 
Eastern  Division,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
State,  in  1913,  served  in  this  capacity  through- 
out the  World  War  and  until  1920.  During  this 
time  he  studied  the  positions  of  the  smaller 
European  nations,  particularly  that  of  Czeeho- 
slovakia,  in  order  to  formulate  the  basis  upon 
which  the  United  States  could  recognize  their 
governments.  Dr.  Putney  served  during  the  same 
period,  until  his  death,  as  professor  at  the  Na- 
tional University  Law  School.  He  was  made  dean 
of  the  school  of  diplomacy  and  jurisprudence, 
now  called  the  school  of  political  sciences,  of 
the  American  University,  in  1920,  and  he  also 
lectured  at  the  University  of  Prague  during  the 
summer  of  1923,  on  the  government  and  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Besides  being  deco- 
rated by  Rumania  and  Lithuania,  and  receiving 
the  D.C.L.  degree  from  De  Paul  University,  and 
the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  American  University, 
he  was  awarded  the  Order  of  the  White  Lion  by 
Czechoslovakia.  Dr.  Putney  wrote  extensively, 
among  his  most  important  works "  being  the 
twelve-volume  Law  Library  (1908),  and  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy  (1909). 

QUAKERS.  See  FRIENDS,  RELIGIOUS  SOCI- 
ETY OF. 

QUARANTINES,  PLANT.  See  ENTOMOLOGY, 
ECONOMIC;  HORTICULTURE. 

QUEBEC,  kwe-bSk'.  The  largest  province  in 
Canada,  and  one  of  the  four  original  provinces 
in  the  present  Dominion  of  Canada;  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Hudson  Bay  and  Ontario,  on  the 
north  by  Hudson  Strait,  on  the  east  by  Labrador, 
and  on  the  south  by  New  Brunswick,  the  United 
States,  and  southern  Ontario.  Area,  as  amended 
by  the  Labrador  Boundary  award,  594,434  square 
miles;  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1921,  2,361,199,  of  whom  1,038,128  were  rural, 
357,295  of  British  origin,  and  1,889,090  of  French 
origin.  Capital,  Quebec.  The  chief  cities  with 
their  populations,  according  to  1926  municipal 
statistics,  are  as  follows:  Montreal,  684,500; 
Quebec,  126,000;  Hull,  35,233;  Verdun,  42,247; 
Three  Rivers,  35,000;  and  Sherbrooke,  25,021. 

The  provisional  figures  for  the  acreage  and 
yield  of  the  most  important  field  crops  for  the 
year  1927  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  61,000  acres, 
1,141,000  bushels;  oats,  1,782,000  acres,  51,856,- 
000  bushels;  barley,  125,000  acres,  3,213,000 
bushels;  rye,  12,200  acres,  222,000  bushels;  flax, 
2400  acres,  24,000  bushels;  mixed  grains,  117,- 
000  acres,  3,475,000  bushels;  other  grains,  206,- 
600  acres,  14,360,000  bushels;  potatoes,  159,000 
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acres,  14,676,000  cwt.;  roots,  34,000  acres,  4,- 
940,000  cwt.;  hay  and  clover,  4,153,000  acres, 
5,607,000  tons  5  fodder  corn,  88,000  acres,  700,- 
000  tons. 

The  mineral  production  of  the  Province 
in  1928  amounted  to  $37,023,645,  or  an  increase 
of  $7,899,535  over  1927,  with  gold  and /copper  in 
particular  showing  notable  increases.  Copper  in 
1928  was  valued  at  $4,910,306,  as  against  $407,- 
146  in  1927;  while  gold  in  1928  was  valued  at 
$1,240,435,  as  against  $172,214  in  1927. 

Quebec  is  the  chief  Canadian  province  in  the 
production  of  pulpwood,  having  more  than  half 
of  the  Canadian  production.  The  value  of  mineral 
production  in  1926  was  $25,750,463.  The  total 
imports  for  consumption  in  1925-26  amounted 
to  $253,428,000;  total  exports,  $423,235,000.  The 
revenues  for  1927  was  $30,924,997.01;  expendi- 
ture, $29,078,702.89.  The  public  debt,  as  of  June 
30,  1928,  was  $58,827,532.  Quebec  has  5267 
miles  of  railway,  including  400  miles  of  electric 
tramway.  At  the  head  of  the  Government  is  a 
lieutenant-governor  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  who  acts  through  a  responsi- 
ble ministry;  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
bicameral  body,  a  council  of  24  members  ap- 
pointed for  life,  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  85 
members  elected  for  five  years.  Quebec  is  the  only 
province  in  Canada  in  which  women  are  not  en- 
franchised or  eligible  for  election  to  the  legisla- 
ture. Lieutenant-Governor  in  1928,  N.  Perodeau; 
Premier,  Attorney-General,  and  Minister  of  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs,  L.  A.  Tascherau;  Lands  and 
Forests,  H.  Mercier;  Treasurer,  J.  Nicol;  Secre- 
tary, A.  David;  Agriculture,  J.  E.  Caron;  Colon- 
ization, Mines  and  Fisheries,  J.  E.  Perrault; 
Public  Works  and  Labor,  A.  Galipeault;  Roads, 
J.  L.  Perron;  Ministers  without  portfolio,  E. 
Moreau,  L.  Lapierre,  J.  H.  Dillon. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.  A  college  for  women  at 
Charlotte,  3SL  C.,  founded  in  1771;  ^on-sectarian 
in  purpose,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn 
term  of  1928  was  319.  There  were  32  members 
in  the  faculty.  The  income  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $130,000.  The  library  contained  9000  volumes. 
President,  William  H.  Frazer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

QUEENSLAND.  A  state  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  situated  north  of  New  South 
Wales ;  the  second  largest  of  the  constituent  Aus- 
tralian states.  Area,  estimated  at  670,500  square 
miles;  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1921,  755,972;  estimated,  Sept.  30,  1927,  897,419. 
The  movement  of  population  in  1926  was:  Births, 
19,765;  deaths,  8215;  marriages,  6428.  The  im- 
migrants in  the  same  year  numbered  87,624  and 
the  emigrants,  78,166.  Capital,  Brisbane,  with  a 
population  in  1926  (10-mile  radius),  of  274,260 
( census ) . 

During  1926  there  were  1739  state  schools  (in- 
cluding 13  high  schools  and  147  provisional 
schools)  with  4230  teachers  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  108,526.  The  total  value  of  all 
crops  in  1927  was  £14,431,644  as  compared  with 
£12,181,917  in  1926.  The  principal  crops  are  green 
fodder,  sugar  cane,  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  hay,  and 
bananas.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  produc- 
tion in  1926  was  £2,174,187.  Since  the  discovery 
of  the  gold  fields  in  1858  the  value  of  the  gold 
output,  to  the  end  of  1926  was  £85,234,496. 
Coal  is  also  an  important  mineral  product  (1,- 
221,059  tons  produced  in  1926),  and  among  the 
other  mineral  products  are  copper,  tin,  wolfram, 
lead,  cobalt,  etc.  In  1926-27  the  imports  amount- 


ed to  £13,497,779  and  the  exports  to  £14,721,176. 
The  registered  shipping  in  1926  consisted  of  173 
sailing  vessels  of  6384  net  tons  and  74  steamers 
of  18,207  net  tons.  On  June  30,  1926,  6240  miles 
of  railways  were  open,  of  which  5964  were  being 
worked. 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who 
acts  through  a  responsible  ministry;  and  legis- 
lative power  in  a  single  chamber  or  legislative 
assembly  of  72  members  elected  for  three  years 
(the  legislative  council  was  abolished  in  1922). 
Governor  in  1928,  Sir  T.  H.  J.  C.  Goodwin  (ap- 
pointed February,  1927)  ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
W.  Lennon ;  Prime  Minister,  W.  McCormack. 

QUESABA,  PBESEKTACION.  Honduran  states- 
man, died  at  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  July  15.  He 
was  Constitutional  Vice  President  of  Honduras, 
elected  after  the  revolution  of  1924,  and  a  leader 
of  the  National  or  conservative  party  of  the 
country.  He  was  noted  in  Central  America  as  a 
jurist.  In  the  election  that  followed  the  revolu- 
tion of  1924,  Dr.  Miguel  Paz  Barahona  was  elect- 
ed President  of  Honduras  and  Dr.  Quesada,  Vice 
President,  their  election  being  proclaimed  by  the 
National  Assembly  Jan.  20,  1925. 

QUICKSILVER.  The  world  production  of 
quicksilver  for  1928  was  estimated  at  about  150,- 
000  flasks  of  75  pounds  each  and  commanded  a 
price  ranging  from  $115  to  $135  per  flask,  or 
slightly  higher  than  the  previous  record  high 
price  of  the  metal  in  1927.  The  production  in 
the  United  States  in  1928  was  estimated  at 
about  17,000  flasks  as  against  11,276  flasks 
valued  at  $1,314,782  in  1927  which  was  the 
greatest  production  since  1920  when  13,392  flasks 
were  reported.  The  War  year,  1918,  showed  a 
production  of  32,883  flasks.  A  notable  tendency 
during  1928  was  the  continued  increase  at  the  Al- 
maden  Mine  in  Spain  which  developed  its  produc- 
tion from  52,500  flasks  for  the  season  ended 
June  1,  1927,  to  more  than  74,000  flasks  for  the 
corresponding  season  of  1927-28.  In  Italy,  pro- 
duction was  estimated  at  about  64,000  flasks 
with  the  Monte  Amiata  District  showing  in- 
creased production. 

The  quicksilver  industry  in  the  United  States, 
especially  mines  in  California  and  Nevada,  flour- 
ished during  the  year  and  new  plants  were  built, 
while  old  mines  were  reopened.  The  American  in- 
dustry seemed  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
and,  in  view  of  the  development  of  the  trust  or 
cartel  by  Italian  and  Spanish  producers  able  to 
control  about  90  per  cent  of  the  world's  output, 
promised  to  figure  more  extensively  than  ever 
both  in  domestic  and  other  markets.  In  1927  the 
United  States  imported  20,207  flasks,  valued  at 
$1,780,134,  while  in  1928  there  were  imported 
12,656,100  flasks,  valued  at  $1,572,017.  The  trust 
referred  to  above  was  reported  controlled  by  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  governments,  the  latter 
operating  the  Idria  Mine.  It  was  reported  that 
this  trust  would  curtail  production  so  as  to  keep 
prices  at  a  high  level. 

RACING-.  The  "sport  of  kings"  retained  its 
strong  hold  on  popular  favor  in  1928,  the  meet- 
ings conducted  at  the  various  tracks  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Cuba,  and 
Mexico  attracting  their  customary  throngs  of 
turf  followers.  Edward  B.  McLean  was  the  leader 
in  purse  winning,  his  stable  turning  in  more  than 
$250,000.  Other  owners  with  goodly  earnings  were 
Harry  Payne  Whitney  and  Joseph  E.  and  George 
D.  Widener.  Reigh  Qount,  owned  by  Mrs.  John 
D.  Hertz,  developed  into  the  outstanding 
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thoroughbred  of  1928  in  the  United  States  and 
after  the  season  closed,  was  shipped  to  England 
to  become  acclimated  for  an  attempt  to  win  the 
famous  Ascot  Gold  Cup.  Heigh  Count  triumphed 
over  all  opposition  of  his  own  age,  three  years, 
in  the  three  principal  tests  of  the  year — the 
Saratoga  Gold  Cup,  Lawrence  Realization,  and 
Jockey  Club  Gold  Cup.  Keigh  Count  also  won 
the  Kentucky  Derby,  his  total  earnings  being 
$111,040.  This  wonder  horse  would  have  come 
close  to  topping  the  renowned  Man  oj  War  in 
winnings  had  it  not  been  for  sickness  and  injuries 
which  he  suffered  before  and  after  the  Kentucky 
Derby. 

The  champion  two-year-old  of  1928  was  Mar- 
shall Field's  High  Strung,  which  won  both  the 
Belmont  Futurity,  worth  $97,990  and  the  Pimlico 
Futurity,  worth"  $50,750.  Of  the  older  horses, 
Mike  Hall,  a  four-year-old,  made  the  best  show- 
ing, the  performances  of  Crusader,  Display, 
Hydromel,  and  Justice  P.  being  most  disappoint- 
ing. Laverne  Fator  led  the  American  jockeys  in 
number  of  winning  mounts. 

The  winners  of  the  principal  turf  events  in  the 
United  States  were  as  follows:  Futurity,  High 
Strung;  Preakness,  Victorian;  Kentucky  Derby, 
Reigh  Count;  Hopeful,  Jack  High;  Belmont 
Stakes,  Vito;  Withers,  Victorian;  Saratoga 
Special,  Blue  Larkspur;  Travers,  Petee  Wrack; 
Suburban  Handicap,  Dolan;  Metropolitan  Handi- 
cap, Nimba;  Saratoga  Cup,  Reigh  Count;  Brook- 
lyn Handicap,  Black  Panther;  Latonia  Derby, 
Toro;  Coffroth  Handicap,  Crystal  Pennant. 

Felstead,  owned  by  Sir  Hugo  C.  Owen,  won  the 
English  Derby  in  2:34  2-5,  equaling  the  record 
set  by  Call  Boy  in  1927.  Cride  Guerre,  owned  by 
Ogden  Mills,  captured  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris. 
The  Ascot  Gold  Gup  went  to  Invershin,  the 
Thousand  Guineas  to  Scuttle,  owned  by  King 
George,  and  the  Grand  National  Steeplechase  to 
Tipperary  Tim.  Billy  Barton,  an  American  horse, 
finished  second  in  the  Grand  National.  , 

HARASS  RACING.  Winnipeg,  a  Canadian  bred 
pacer,  owned  by  E.  J.  Baker  of  St.  Charles,  111., 
and  driven  by  Palin,  set  three  records  in  1928. 
This  horse  traveled  the  fastest  race-mile 
(1:59%),  the  fastest  mile  (1:57%)  and  the 
fastest  mile  over  a  half-mile  track  (2:01). 
Spencer,  a  three-year-old,  owned  by  David  M. 
Look  of  Goshen,  N".  Y.,  tied  a  world  trotting 
record  for  a  mile  against  time  at  the  Lexington 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Circuit,  his  mark  being 
1:59%.  Benelwyn  turned  in  the  fastest  race-mile 
•for  trotters  (2:01%).  Hollyrood  Colin,  a  four- 
year-old,  was  the  leading  race  winner  among  the 
Grand  Circuit  trotters. 

EACE  STUDIES,  gee  ANTHBOPOLGGYJ  ZO- 
OLOGY, under  Heredity, 

BACQTTETS.  The  racquets  season  in  the 
United  States  in  1&28  was  featured  by  the  visit 
to  America  of  an  English  team  comprising  Hon 
C.  N.  Bruce,  J.  C.  P.  Simpson,  and  P.  W.  Kemp- 
Weleh.  The  Americans  defeated  this  team  in  an 
international  match  held  in  New  York  City  by 
a  score  of  3  to  2,  but  Simpson  and  Bruce  carried 
off  the  U.  S.  doubles  title.  C.  C.  Pell  saved  the 
singles  crown  for  the  United  States  by  conquer- 
ing Bruce  in  the  final  contest.  Stanley  G. 
Mortimer,  of  the  United  States,  defeated  Bruce  in 
the  final  of  the  classic  Gold  "Racquet  Tournament 
after  a  thrilling  match.  The  United  States  na- 
tional squash-racquets  championship  was  won  by 
Herbert  N.  Rawlings,  of  New  York  City,  who  de- 
feated Myles  P.  Baker,  of  Boston,  the  defending 


title  holder,  in  the  final  round.  The  United  States 
team  successfully  defended  the  Lapham  Trophy  in 
an  international  match  with  Canada.  ^ 

The  court  tennis  season  was  signalized  by  the 
crowning  of  a  new  world  champion  in  the  person 
of  Pierre  Etchebaster,  of  France,  who  triumphed 
over  George  F.  Covey,  of  England,  long  supreme  in 
this  field  of  sports,  in  a  challenge  match  con- 
tested at  London.  Etchebaster  previously  had 
visited  the  United  States  and  taken  away  the 
professional  title  from  Jock  Soutar,  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  United  States  national  title  went  to 
Hewitt  Morgan,  of  New  York,  while  Jay  Gould 
and  William  C.  Wright  retained  their  national 
doubles  championship. 

BADCLIITE  COLLEGE,  A  non-sectarian  col- 
lege for  women  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  founded  in 
1879.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  of  1928 
was  1109,  distributed  as  follows:  regular  stu- 
dents, 761;  graduates,  323;  special  students, 
25.  Instruction  was  given  to  the  students  of  the 
college  by  215  teachers  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  productive  funds  amounted  to  $4,- 
815,286,  and  the  income  for  college  purposes 
to  $477,691.  The  library  contained  approximately 
65,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets.  Presi- 
dent, Ada  Louise  Comstock,  A.M.,  Litt.D., 
L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

BADIO.  See  PHYSICS. 

BADIOBEACONS.  See  LIGHTHOUSES. 

BADIO  EOG  SIGKKTAES.  See  LIGHTHOUSES. 

BADIO  GRAPH  Y.  See  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BADIOLOGY  CCOTGKRESS.  See  PHOTOGRA- 
PHY. 

BADIO  SEBVICE.  See  AGRICULTURE,  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF. 

BADIO  TELEPHOHY  AHD  BBOADCAST- 
I!N"Gr.  Probably  the  most  important  advance  in 
the  general  field  of  broadcasting  was  the  inau- 
guration of  the  re-allocation  plan  of  the  6169  sta- 
tions in  1928  operating  in  the  United  States. 
This  shifting  in  frequency  of  the  stations  was 
undertaken  by  the  Radio  Commission  under 
order  of  the  1928  Radio  Act.  The  reassignment 
was  worked  out  in  accordance  with  engineering 
principles,  each  of  the  five  zones  created  by  the 
Act  receiving  an  equal  number  of  channels; 
some  of  these  channels  are  rated  for  "Rural 
Service"  and  are  allowed  high-power  stations 
(up  to  25  KW  and  experimentally  up  to  5  KW) , 
others  are  "regional"  and  still  others  are  "local 
service,"  the  latter  being  limited  to  100  watts  and 
the  regional  to  1000  watts.  The  entire  scheme  of 
channel  assignments  was  carried  out  with  the 
idea  of  eliminating  the  well-known  whistling  in- 
terference. 

In  general,  the  radio  listeners  were  well 
pleased  with  the  new  plan,  most  reports  being  to 
the  effect  that  conditions  are  much  improved.  The 
General  Electric  Station,  WGY,  was,  however, 
so  disgruntled  by  its  new '  assignment  that  the 
owners  decided  to  test  the  legality  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Radio  Commission  and  had  taken  their 
case  to  the  courts  for  adjudication. 

This  year  saw  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
crystal  controlled  transmitters,  that  is,  trans- 
mitters which  had  their  frequency  set  by  a  small 
piece  of  piezo  electric  quartz.  Such  a  control 
scheme  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  Commis- 
sion's re-allocation  plan,  as  this  calls  for  strict 
adherence  to  the  station's  specified  frequency. 
Stations  departing  appreciably  from  their  as- 
signed frequency  would  have  their  licences  re- 
voked by  the  Commission. 
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As  an  aid  to  air  navigation,  radio  showed  two 
advances  for  the  year.  Accurate  and  frequent 
(every  hour)  weather  reports  were  being  sent 
over  most  of  the  eastern  airways,  so  that  a  pilot 
knows,  without  inquiring,  just  what  kind  of 
weather  he  is  heading  into.  A  radio  beacon  sys- 
tem, having  a  visually  operating  indicator  in  the 
plane,  enables  an  aviator  to  keep  his  plane 
headed  straight  for  his  landing  field. 

Transatlantic  telephony  expanded  its  range 
and  volume;  and  any  telephone  subscriber  in 
the  United  States  could  talk  to  a  subscriber  in 
nearly  any  part  of  Europe;  as  a  special  ocean 
cable  was  being  built,  over  which  it  is  expected 
that  transatlantic  telephony  can  be  carried,  it 
seemed  questionable  in  1928  whether  the  radio 
telephone  link  would  be  much  more  developed. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  further 
established  itself  as  a  competitor  to  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  (the  Radio  Corporation 
chain)  by  acquiring  station  WABC,  which,  on  a 
clear  channel  with  full-time  operation,  will  be 
its  key  station. 

The  broadcast-receiver  was  greatly  improved 
by  the  practically  universal  adoption  of  60- 
cycle-power  operation;  tubes  using  alternating 
current  for  filament  heating  were  used  for  all 
amplifiers,  and  a  special  "heater"  tube  was  used 
for  detector.  To  get  an  output  free  from  distor- 
tion, the  better  sets  use  a  push-pull  output 
stage,  the  tubes  in  this  stage  being  power  tubes 
using  up  to  400  volts  in  the  plate  circuit,  with  a 
useful  output  of  several  watts. 

The  moving  coil,  or  so-called  "dynamic," 
speaker  was  finding  universal  adoption,  primarily 
because  of  its  better  response  in  the  frequencies 
below  about  100  vibrations  per  second.  The  av- 
erage efficiency  of  such  a  .speaker,  arranged  with 
suitable  baffle  board,  is  about  5  per  cent,  which 
is  several  times  as  good  as  that  of  the  older  cone- 
type  speaker  using  the  rocking  armature  motor. 

RADIO  TELEGRAPHY.  In  the  field  of  radio  teleg- 
raphy, the  world-wide  network  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  was  expanded  by  new 
links,  notably  San  Francisco  to  Shanghai  (via 
Manila)  and  New  York  to  Venezuela.  Their 
channels  in  1928  reached  to  Great  Britain,  Nor- 
way, Germany,  Poland,  France,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Butch  West  Indies,  Dutch 
Guiana,  Porto  Rico,  Turkey,  French  Indo-China, 
and  some  other  countries.  The  greatest  activity 
in  radio  telegraphy  was  in  the  study  and  applica- 
tion of  short  waves,  especially  those  shorter  than 
50  meters,.  The  •  engineers  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  were  responsible  for  most  of  our 
increased  knowledge  of  the  action  of  these  short 
waves,  many  excellent  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental papers  having  come  from  these  research- 
ers. It  was  found,  by  oscillograph  records,  that 
these  short  waves  actually  do  travel  all  the  way 
around  the  world,  many  "measurements  yielding 
the  time  necessary  for*  the  circuit,  on  a  great 
circle,  as  about  .14  second.  This  corresponds 
closely  to  the  velocity  of  light  waves.  On  one 
occasion,  a  15.6-meter  wave  was  pictured  after 
"having  gone  around  the  world  twice. 

There  was  much  activity  in  directional  radio 
in  the  short-wave  channels;  Great  Britain  espe- 
cially has  been  putting  into  service  stations 
having  a  kind  of  parabolic  system  of  antennas  at 
both  receiving  and  sending  stations.  This  type  of 
station  is*  said  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  re- 
quired power  to  only  a  few  per  cent  of  that 
required  with  non-directianal  antennas. 


It  .appeared  that  there  was  to  be  considerable 
application  of  short-wave,  directive  stations  in 
the  United  States  for  "point  to  point"  communi- 
cation. Of  the  600  short-wave  channels  available, 
the  Radio  Commission  granted  over  300  to  three 
of  the  commercial  communicating  companies 
and  the  press,  these  all  to  be  fixed  stations,  and 
about  150  licenses  were  granted  for  short-wave 
mobile  stations  (marine  and  aircraft).  The  total 
requests  for  short-wave  channels  sent  in  to  the 
Commission  numbered  over  2200. 
*•  TELEVISION.  In  television,  but  little  progress 
has  been  apparent  during  the  year.  The  only  de- 
velopment of  note  was  the  application  by  the 
Bell  Laboratories'  engineers,  of  some  new  photo- 
electric cells,  larger  and  much  more  sensitive 
than  those  previously  used.  By  their  aid,  outdoor 
scenes,  having  natural  illumination,  have  been 
sent  by  the  television  apparatus  used  in  their 
first  experiments.  Other  engineers  working  on 
the  television  problem  frequently  announced  to 
the  newspapers  great  accomplishments,  but  the 
apparatus  generally  proved  to  be  only  an 
emasculated  form  of  the  apparatus  used  by  the 
Bell  Laboratories'  research  men.  It  seemed  that 
the  home  television  set,  which  would  give  pic- 
tures worth  looking  at,  was  still  in  the  distant 
future. 

RADITCH,  ra'dltch,  STEPHEN.  Leader  of  the 
Croatian  Peasant  party,  in  Jugo-Slavia,  died 
at  Zagreb,  August  8,  as  the  result  of  a  bullet 
wound  inflicted  by  a  representative  of  a  Serb- 
ian radical  district,  during  a  session  of  the 
Jugo-Slavic  Parliament,  June  20.  Raditch  was 
born  of  a  peasant  family  at  Trebarjevo,  Croatia, 
June  11,  1871  and  attained  an  education  in 
spite  of  severe  poverty.  As  he  understood  his 
country's  subjection  to  Austria-Hungary,  he 
became  vehement  in  his  opposition  to  the  Ban, 
or  governor,  appointed  from  Budapest,  and,  while 
still  in  his  teens,  he  organized  political  student 
groups  in  the  hope  that  he  and  his  followers 
might  some  day  achieve  Croatian  autonomy.  Such 
youthful  activity  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
officials  of  school  and  government,  and  he  al- 
ready had  been  once  expelled  and  twice  arrested 
when  he  received  his  degree  in  classics  from  the 
college  at  Rakovac  in  1891.  He  continued  a 
tempestuous  existence,  traveling  without  funds 
throughout  Jugo-Slavia  and  into  Germany  and 
Russia,  observing  the  relations  between  people 
and  governments.  After  teaching  Russian  and 
Croatian  at  Prague,  he  became  involved  in  an 
insurgent  movement  which  found  expression  on 
Oct.  16,  1895,  when  the  students  of  Zabred  Uni- 
versity publicly  burned  a  Hungarian  flag.  The 
following  month  Raditch  was  imprisoned  as  the 
leader  of  the  insurgents.  During  his  confine- 
ment he  learned  the  Czech  language,  and,  hav- 
ing been  released  in  June,  1926,  he  set  out  for 
Russia  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Moscow.  He  found, 
however,  that  the  course  was  too  expensive,  so> 
having  been  excluded  from  the  universities  of 
Zabred,  Prague,  and  Budapest,  antf  from  all 
countries  represented,  at  the,  Vienna  Parliament, 
he  went  to  Paris  to  Attend  the  &coje  Politique, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1898.  He  re- 
turned to  Prague  the  following  year,  and,  be- 
sides working  ,on;  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Indeprndmoe,  he  wrote  many  political  articles. 

In  the  efetfon  to  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  the 
autumn  of;, 1^01,  Raditch  favored  the  opposition 
party,  biewming  secretary  of  the  union  of 
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Croatian  Opposition.  Raditeh  was  working  for 
Croatian  autonomy,  and,  plaeing  Ms  hope  in 
the  peasants,  lie  published  from  1903-04,  the 
Croatian  Thought,  with  the  purpose  of  enlist- 
ing the  intellectuals  on  the  side  of  the  majority 
class.  On  Dec.  22,  1904,  Eaditch  presided  at 
the  meeting  for  the  formation  of  a  Croatian 
Peasant  party.  On  May  28,  1910,  a  new  franchise 
law  was  passed,  which  secured  the  vote  of  16,000 
peasants.  During  the  World  War,  from  1914 
until  1918,  the  Peasant  party  was  pacifist,  and 
Raditch  even  favored  the  Entente  powers.  When 
Bulgaria  expressed  herself  ready  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  the  Central  powers,  the  Peasant 
party  declared  itself  republican,  in  July,  1918. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  dissolved,  and  a  revolutionary  assembly 
of  party  leaders  met  at  Zabred.  Raditch,  who 
had  been  elected  to-  the  new  Government,  failed 
to  establish  Croatian  autonomy,  and  he  opposed 
the  committee  which  in  November,  1918,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Serbian  Nationalists  in  order  to 
secure  the  protection  of  the  Serbian  Army.  A 
provincial  government  ruled  until,  in  1920, 
a  committee  was  elected  to  draft  a  constitution 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Croatian  Peasant 
party  returned  fifty  members,  but  they  refused 
to  cooperate  in  the  writing  of  the  constitution. 

Raditch  believed  that  Jugo-Slavic  unity  was 
established,  but  that  cultural  differences  be- 
tween the  Croats  and  Serbs  and  Slovenes  made 
local  independence  essential,  and,  being  in 
sympathy  with  the  peasants,  he  advocated  an 
immediate  settlement  of  land  disputes.  Realiz- 
ing that  his  purpose  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  compromise,  Raditch  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Belgrade  authorities  on  Mar. 
27,  1925,  and  the  Peasant  party  officially  recog- 
nized the  Serbian  dynasty,  and  the  Jugo-Slavie 
constitution,  in  which  its  leaders  had  formerly 
refused  to  participate.  The  Croatian  Peasant 
party  and  the  Radical  Serb  party  came  to  terms 
on  July  14,  providing  that  Serbian,  Croatian, 
and  Slovene  citizens  should  have  .equal  rights 
under  the  central  Government,  and  that  each 
commune  should  be  autonomous.  Six  days  later 
the  ISTettuno  agreements  were  signed  witli  Italy, 
but  they  roused  such  opposition  in  the  Peasant 
party,  and  with  the  public,  that  the  Belgrade 
authorities  were  unable  to  pass  them  through 
the  legislature.  Raditch  became  minister  of 
education  on  November  18  of  the  same  year, 
and  although  lie  was  retired  in  the  spring 
of  1926,  he  retained  control  of  the  cabinet 
through  his  followers  until  Feb.  1,  1927,  when 
the  Slovene  clericals  came  into  the  majority. 
He  was  returned  Sept.  11,  1927,  and  until  his 
death  he  held  nearly  all  legislation  in  abeyance 
by  his  opposition  to  Serbian  measures,  particu- 
larly the  Nettuno  agreements. 

BADITTM.  During  1928  but  little  radium  ore 
was  mined  in  the  United  States  and  no  radium 
was  reported  isolated,  the  world  market  being 
supplied  with  radium  from  ores  mined  in  the 
Belgian  Congo.  TMs  product  was  the  dominating 
feature  of  the  radium  situation.  In  Utah,  a  few 
tons  of  carnotite  were  mined  and  also  in  New 
Mexico  small  quantities  of  other  ores  were  pro- 
duced, all  of  which  were  utilized  in  therapeutic 
preparations.  The  Union  Miniere  du  Haut- 
Katanga,  controlling  the  Belgian  Congo  supply, 
reported  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1928,  it  had  sold  26  grams  of  radium  produced 
crom  Belgian  Congo  ores.  The  retail  price  during 


the  year  was  stated  at  about  $70,000  per  gram. 
The  Soviet  Government  was  also  a  producer  re- 
porting about  6  grams  from  various  places, 
working  the  radium  ores  from  Ferghana,  a  prov- 
ince of  Russian  Turkestan.  In  Czechoslovakia, 
ores  mined  at  Jachymov,  Joachimsthal,  continued 
to  be  treated  by  the  Government.  During  the 
year,  attention  was  called  to  a  number  of  deaths 
among  workers  in  plants,  in  the  United  States, 
where  radium  ores  and  mesothorium  were  han- 
dled in  making  luminescent  watch  and  clock  dials 
and  house  numbers.  The  surgeon  general  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
called  a  conference  to  consider  the  connection  be- 
tween radioactive  substances  and  health,  but  no 
report  had  been  prepared  by  the  end  of  December. 
Radioactive  salves,  drinking-water,  and  pads  con- 
tinued to  be  manufactured.  See  also  under  CHEM- 
ISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 

INDUSTKIAL  POISONING  BY  RADIUM.  The  daily 
press  during  1928  contained  many  references 
to  poisoning  of  workers  in  manufacturing  plants 
which  make  use  of  radium  and  of  damage  suits 
resulting  therefrom;  but  the  scientific  status 
of  the  problem  was  unsettled.  In  December,  Sur- 

§eon  General  Gumming,  of  the  Public  Health 
ervice,  called  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
the  problem.  Seventy-five  scientists  and  indus- 
trialists attended  the  conference  which  was  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C;,  Dec.  20,  and  the  interest 
centered  in  the  medical  history  of  all  of  those 
in  the  country  who  have  worked  at  luminous 
dial  painting.  In  these  subjects  the  individual 
resistance  to  radium  poisoning  differs  within 
wide  limits  and  it  is  possible  that  a  certain 
standard  of  robustness  will  eliminate  the  dan- 
ger of  poisoning.  Elimination  of  risk  by  a 
better  technic,  such  as  prohibition  of  wetting 
the  paint  brush  with  the  lips,  should  greatly 
aid  in  the  campaign,  although  Dr,  E.  Steward, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  favored  com- 
plete abolition  of  radium  in  all  industry.  Dr. 
Drinker,  of  Harvard,  who  had  inspected  certain 
radium  plants  where  poisoning  had  occurred, 
found  that  some  of  the  victims  had  not  used 
paint  brushes  at  all;  among  the  fatalities  were 
cases  in  chemists  and  a  superintendent.  Inju- 
rious effects  could  supervene  long  after  the  period 
of  actual  exposure.  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL. 

RAI,  LALA  LAJPAT.  Indian  Nationalist  lead- 
er, died  at  Lahore,  India,  November  17.  He 
was  active  in  nationalistic  propaganda  to  un- 
dermine the  British  domination  while  the  Earl 
of  Minto  was  viceroy,  and,  in  1907,  he  was 
deported  for  increasing  the  widespread  unrest. 
Living  in  America,  he  wrote  extensively  on  the 
political  problems  of  India.  After  the  World 
War  he  returned  to  India,  and  became  an  in- 
fluential follower  of  Gandhi.  As  leader  of  the 
Nationalist  party  in  the  Indian  legislative  as- 
sembly, he  continued  to  work  against  British 
intervention,  coming  into  frequent  conflict  with 
the  authorities.  He  was  arrested  in  1921,  on  the 
charge  of  conducting  a  seditious  political  meet- 
ing. In  the  month  before  his  death,  he  led  a 
demonstration  against  the  Simon  commission, 
which  was  to  investigate  statutory  reform. 

BAIL  WAY  ACCIDENTS.  During  1927,  the 
number  of  persons  killed  in  railway  accidents  in 
the  United  States  was  6821,  as  compared  with 
7090  in  1926,  while  the  number  injured  was  104,- 
799,  as  compared  with  130,235  in  19263  accord- 
ing to  the  report  contained  in  Accident  Bulletin 
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No.  96,  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, in  1928.  Of  tlie  total  number  killed  in 
train  accidents,  286,  and  of  those  injured,  3072, 
there  were  194  railroad  employees  killed  while 
on  duty  and  1211  injured.  The  total  number  of 
accidents,  from  collision,  derailment,  or  other 
causes,  was  18,976,  and  these  resulted  in  damage 
to  property  totaling  $20,765,698.  It  was  reported 
that  of  the  236,283  highway  crossings  on  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  Dec.  31,  1927, 
207,559  were  unprotected. 

BAII/WAY  ACCIDENTS  BY  GROUPS 

Tear  ended  Dec.  31,  1927 
Number  of    Number  of 
Group  of  accidents  accidents      casualties 

Killed     Injured 

Train    accidents    18,975         286          3t072 

Train-service  accidents    42,327     6,096       39,531 

Non-train    accidents    (*)  439        62,196 

Total («)         6,821     104J99 

Year  ended  Dec.  81. 1.926 
Numb  er  of      Numb  ero£ 
Group  of  accidents  accidents       casualties 

Silled     Injured 

Train    accidents    21,077         360          3,916 

Train-service  accidents    48,504     6,329       45,733 

Non -train    accidents    (a)  401       80,586 


Total 


7,090      130,235 


According  to  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics,  there  was  approximately  a 
10  per  "cent  decrease  of  deaths  over  1927  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1928,  and  approximately  a 
20  per  cent  decrease  of  injuries. 

One  of  the  most  serious  accidents  in  the  United 
States  was  that  on  the  Interborough  Rapid  Tran- 
sit subway,  when  seventeen  persons  were  killed 
on  August  24  as  two  cars  were  derailed  during 
rush  hour  by  a  faulty  switch. 

In  Great  Britain,  there  were  more  lives  lost 
in  railway  accidents  in  1928  than  in  any  year 
since  1915.  Fourteen  persons  were  killed  on 
October  13  at  Oharfield,  Gloucestershire.  Twenty- 
five  passengers  were  killed  at  Darlington  on 
June  27  when  the  engineer  of  a  freight  train 
mistook  signals  at  a  switch,  and  ran  head-on 
into  an  excursion  train,  causing  a  passenger 
coach  to  be  telescoped.  The  accident  aroused  dis- 
cussion in  the  Ministry  of  Transport  as  to  the 
advisability  of  all-steel  coaches,  the  efficiency  of 
automatic  train  control,  and  the  means  of  pre- 
venting telescoping. 

The  most  disastrous  accident  of  the  year  oc- 
curred on  October  26,  when  the  Simplon-Orient 
express  collided  with  a  Bucharest  train,  killing 
thirty-four  persons,  including  every  passenger  ^in 
two  sleeping  coaches  which  were  telescoped.  Six- 
teen persons  were  killed  when  a  trainman  mis- 
took signals  on  the  Northern  Railway  of  France, 
outside  the  Paris  terminal,  on  April  11.  A  Buda- 
pest express,  receiving  false  signals,  was  wrecked 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  twenty  persons  killed,,  on 
September  10. 

RAILWAYS.  Argument  was  begun  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  Jan.  3, 
1929,  in  the  so-called  St.  Louis  &  O'Fallon  case. 
This  case  indirectly  affected  the  earning  power  of 
railroad  property  estimated  to  be  worth  $18,900,- 
000,000  or  more.  It  involved  the  method  adopted 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  valu- 
in<*  railroad  property.  Under  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  empowered  to  make  a.  valuation  of  property 
of  railways  employed  in  rendering  transporta- 
tion service  and  was  required  to  fix  such  rates 


for  passengers  and  freight  as  would  yield  the 
railway  companies  a  fair  return  on  the  capital 
found  to  be  invested  in  the  physical  property, 
after  the  payment  of  expenses  and  taxes.  Under 
the  Transportation  Act  the  Government  was  em- 
powered to  recapture  one-half  of  all  railroad  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  6  per  cent. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  used  the 
prices  of  1914  as  a  basis  for  valuation  of  the 
railroad  properties.  The  railway  companies  claim- 
ed that  this  was  not  a  fair  present  value.  The 
whole  question  was  immensely  complicated  be- 
cause the  present  value  of  railroad  property 
was  determined  by  the  rates  which  railroad's 
were  allowed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  charge  for  transportation.  It  would 
seem  simple  to  determine  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  the  actual  investment  which  had  been 
made  in  railways  and  to  allow  such  rates  as 
would  yield  a  fair  return  after  the  payment  of 
expenses  <on  this  valuation;  but  in  practice  it 
was  found  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  ac- 
tual historical  cost  of  the  railways  and,  there- 
fore, the  commission  made  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine what  it  would  cost  to  build  the  railways 
of  the  country  to-day,  but  in  arriving  at  this  cost 
the  commission  used  the  prices  of  1914  for  both 
labor  and  materials.  Since  these  prices  were  con- 
siderably below  the  prices  that  labor  and  mate- 
rials command  today  the  valuation  as  arrived  at 
by  the  commission  was,  according  to  the  rail- 
way companies'  lawyers,  too  low. 

There  was  another  question  involved  in  the  St. 
Louis  &  O'Fallon  case  which  the  court  was  called 
upon  to  decide.  There  were  two  railway  lines  in- 
volved in  the  case,  one  the  St.  Louis  &  O'Fallon 
Railway  Company  and  the  other  the  Manufactur- 
ers' Railway  Company.  The  railway  companies 
contended  that  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 
contemplated  the  consolidation  of  various  rail- 
way companies*  properties  and  that  a  fair  return 
could  legally  be  earned  on  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  properties.  The  commission  contended  that 
a  fair  return  and  only  a  fair  return  should  be 
allowed  to  each  separate  company  and  that  the 
averaging  of  the  two  values  was  not  in  cecord- 
ance  with  the  Transportation  Act. 

The  railways  were  not  only  faced  with  the 
problem  of  convincing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  really  meant  the  public 
opinion  of  the  United  States,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  charge  rates  for  the  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight  which  would  yield  a  fair  re- 
turn on  what  they  contended  was  the  true  value 
of  the  property  used  for  transportation  services, 
but  they  also,  in  1928  as  never  before,  had  to  meet 
competition  in  service  from  airplanes  and  from 
motor  trucks  using  public  highways.  Even  given 
a  right  of  way  constructed  by  the  State  or  the 
Federal  Government,  motor  'trucks  cannot  render 
freight  or  passenger  service  at  as  low  a  cost 
as  steam  railways  for  distances  over  100  miles; 
but  they  can  render  service  which  for  the  moment 
at  least  was  more  satisfactory  to  the  public  than 
the  service  rendered  by  railways.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  steam  railways  were  losing  "both 
freight  and  passenger  business  in  competition 
with  motor  trucks.  Nevertheless,  through  econo- 
mies of  operation,  the  railroad  managements 
were  able  to  make  a  better  showing  in  1928  than 
they  had  in  19£7.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1928, 
total  operating  expenses  were  $133,000,000  less 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1927;  $174,- 
000,000  less  than  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1926 
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and  $408,000,000  less  than  in  1923.  Transporta- 
tion expenses,  which,  are  the  out-of-pocket  cost  of 
moving  freight  and  passenger  business,  were  $60,- 
600,000  less  than  in  1927  and  $226,000,000  less 
than  in  1923.  Motor  transport  competition  also 
figured  in  Great  Britain.  See  GEEAT  BBITAIF. 

The  total  net  operating  income  of  the  Class  1 
(companies  earning1  a  million  dollars  a  year  or 
more  each)  roads  in  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year  1928  was  $986,000,000,  or  at  the  annual  rate 
of  4.73  per  cent  on  their  property  investment. 

In  a  review  of  railway  operations  in  1928  writ- 
ten by  Julius  H.  Parmelee,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  for  the  Annual 
Statistical  Number  of  the  Railway  Affe,  Mr. 
Parmelee  says: 

Freight  traffic  for  the  year  *  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  in  1927.  The  traffic  for  the  Arst  six  months 
was  about  4  per  cent  below  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1927,  while  the  traffic  of  the  second  six 
months  was  about  4  per  cent  above  1927.  Pasgen- 
ger  traffic  declined  in  every  month  of  1928,  the  de- 
crease for  the  year  being  about  6  ;per  cent.  The  freight 
traffic's  story  falls  into  two  distinct  periods  of  f  six 
months  each  from  January  to  June,  both  car  loadings 
and  ton-miles  ran  consistently  below  the  corresponding 
months  of  1927  while  from  July  to  the  end  of  the 
year  they  ran  as  consistently  ahead.  As  the  result  the 
totals  for  the  year  are  almost  the  same  as  in  1927. 

The  total  passenger  miles  (a  passenger  mile 
is  one  passenger  carried  one  mile,  or  two  pas- 
sengers carried  a  half-mile  each,  etc.)  in  1928 
amounted  to  31,500,000,000  and  in  1927  to  33,- 
655,000,000.  This  again  is  for  Class  1  railroads 
and  is  based  by  Mr.  Parmelee  upon  reports  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  in- 
clude revenue  movement  only. 

One  of-  the  means  which  the  steam  railways 
adopted  to  meet  competition  by  other  methods  of 
transportation  was  the  development  especially 
important  in  1928  of  joint  air-rail  routes.  The 
first  air-rail  route  to  be  put  into  actual  opera- 
tion was  the  service  between  Chicago  and  the 
Twin  Cities  (St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis),  The 
Northwest  Airways  Company  operating  this 
service  had  an  agreement  with  the  Great  North- 
ern Railroad,  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailway  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way whereby  passengers  may  use  the  airplane 
service  between  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities  as 
part  of  their  journey  from  the  East  to  the  North- 
west or  from  the  Northwest  to  the  East.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  National  Air  Trans- 
port Company,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  made  arrangements  for  passengers  taking  the 
trip  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  to  travel  by 
rail  (on  the  Pennsylvania)  from  New  York  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  thence  by  airplane  to  Bodge 
City,  Kansas,  and  thence  by  rail  again  to  a  point 
in  New  Mexico  where  they  again  would  take  air- 
plane to  Los  Angeles. 

The  New  York  Central  provided  passenger 
service  permitting  the  traveler  to  go  by  rail  from 
New  York  to  Cleveland  and  -by  airplane  from 
there  to  Chicago.  The  Pan  American  Airways 
operating  between  Miami,  Florida,  and  Havana, 
Cubay  made  traffic  arrangements  with  the  Chi- 
cago-Florida lines  and  the  New  York-Florida 
lines  in  conjunction  with  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  whereby  passengers  from  New  York  ,or 
Chicago  or  intermediate  points  might  use  the  air- 
plane service  Between  Miami  and  Havana.  The 
Illinois  Central  had  traffic  arrangements  with 
the  Chicago-St.  Louis  air  -lines  whereby  round- 
trip  tickets  between  these  points  were  sold  which 
were  good  by  rail  one  way  and  by  air  the  other. 


To  meet  competition  in  -freight  service,  the 
railways  improved  their  freight  service  very 
much.  "They  reduced  their  schedules  of  freight 
trains  and  "improved  on  the  time  performance  of 
these  schedules.  Among  typical  examples  was 
ninth-morning  delivery  of  freight  originating  at 
Chicago  destined  for  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  reduction  of  the  schedule  by  twenty-four 
hours.  The  time  from  Chicago  to  Denver  was 
reduced  to  10%  hours.  From  St.  Louis  to  Denver 
the  time  had  been  reduced  from  77%  hours  to 

67  hours.  From  Kansas  City  to  Denver  the  time 
was  reduced  on  freight  from  55%  hours  to  44% 
hours.    The    through   freight    from    Chicago    to 
Omaha    is    run    on    a    24-hour-and- 10  -minute 
schedule  saving  24  hours  in  delivery  at  Omaha 
on  freight  originating  east  of   Chicago  and  re- 
ceived before  5  A.  M.  at  Chicago,  a  saving  of  24 
hours  to  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  and  other 
northwestern    points,    making    it    possible    for 
eighth-morning  delivery  instead  of  ninth-morning 
delivery.  The  Great  Northern  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington   &   Quincy   provided   freight  service 
which  gives  ninth-morning  delivery  from  Seattle, 
Tacoma,   and  -Portland  to   Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
saving  24  hours.  The  lines  running  between  St. 
Louis  and  the  Twin  Cities  now  make  second- 
morning  delivery  of  freight  as  compared  with 
third-morning  delivery  heretofore. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  provided  a  new  schedule 
of  second-morning  delivery  of  freight  from 
Chicago  to  Springfield,  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  instead  of  third-morning  delivery. 
The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois*  reduced  the  run- 
ning time  of  its  manifest  trains  from  Chicago 
to  southeastern  connections  at  Evansville,  In- 
diana, Chaffee,  Missouri,  and  Thebes,  111.,  from 
two  to  four  hours  each.  The  Illinois  Central  re- 
duced the  schedule  of  its  Chicago,  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  and  Chicago,  Martin,  Tennessee,  trains 
so  as  to  provide  a  saving  of  24  hours  to  Florida 
and  other  southeastern  destinations. 

The  possibilities  for  more  commodious  and 
luxurious  passenger  accommodations  on  trains 
than  on  automobiles  was  widely  advertised.  At- 
tractive rates  were  being  offered  to  counteract  to 
some  extent  the  ; rates  offered  by  motor-coach 
lines.  As  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  loss 
of  traffic  was /'in  day-coach  travel,  every  effort 
was  made^to  render  this  service  more  attractive. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  more  mileage  of 
steam  railroads  was  built  in  1928  than  in  1927. 
The  Railway  Age  compilation  of  miles  of  new 
line  completed  in  the  United  States  since  1893 
shows  that  1025  miles  (road-miles)  were  com- 
pleted in  1928  as  compared  with  779  miles  com- 
pleted in  1927.  In  part  offsetting  this  new  mile- 
age built,  the  mileage  of  lines  abandoned  in  the 
United  States  in  1928  was  512  as  compared  with 
2S2  abandoned  in  1927.  The  lines  abandoned  in 
1928  include  80  miles  in  Nevada,  40  miles  in  Cali- 
fornia, 40  miles  of  branch  lines  in  Tennessee,  and 

68  miles  of  branch  line  in  Ohio. 

CAES  OBDEEED  IN  1928.  The  Railway  Age  made 
a  compilation  of  the  orders  given  for  railroad 
equipment  during  the  year  and  estimated  that 
orders  were  placed  for  51,200  freight  cars  for 
service  in  the  United  States  during  1928  as  com- 
pared with  orders  for  72,006  freight  cars  for  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States  in  1927.  The  number  of 
passenger  cars  ordered  for  service  in  the  United 
States  in  1928  was  1930  comparing  with  1612 
ordered  in  1927.  The  number  of  locomotives  or- 
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dered  for  service  in  the  United  States  was  603; 
for  service  in  Canada,  98 ;  and  for  export  to  other 
countries,  27.  This  compared  with  734  ordered  for 
service  in  the  United  States  in  1927;  58  .for 
service  in  Canada  in  1927;  and  54  for  export. 
The  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  ordered  and 
the  number  built  should  not  be  confused.  The 
number  of  freight  cars  built  in  the  shops  in 
the  United  States  was  46,998  in  1928  comparing 
with  64,477  built  in  1927.  Of  those  built  in  1928, 
938  were  for  foreign  use  and  46,060  were  for 
domestic  use.  Of  those  built  in  1927,  1087  were 
for  foreign  use  and  63,390  for  domestic  use. 

CONSOLIDATIONS.  On  Apr.  13,  1928,  majority 
and  minority  reports  on  the  revised  Parker  Bill 
for  the  consolidation  of  railroads  were  presented 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  House  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committee.  Senator  Fess,  of 
Ohio,  on  Dec.  19,  1928,  introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  revised  railroad  consolidation  bill  to  take  the 
place  of  the  bill  he  had  introduced  at  the  previ- 
ous session.  The  new  bill  was  made  up  of  the 
text  of  the  Parker  Bill  with  several  amendments 
proposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Executives.  One  amendment 
would  remove  the  prohibition  against  the  acquisi- 
tion by  one  carrier  of  securities  of  another  in  an 
amount  not  sufficient  to  constitute  control,  but 
with  the  provision  that  such  shares  shall  not  be 
voted  on  any  question  relating  to  unification 
without  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Another  amendment  provided  that 
the  holders  of  voting  securities  shall  be  held  to 
have  consented  to  a  unification  plan  if  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  stockholders  are  east  in  favor  of 
the  plan.  Unless  in  the  case  of  bondholders  hav- 
ing a  vote,  the  trustee  shall  file  a  certificate 
showing  that  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the 
bonds  dissent. 

In  the  majority  report  on  the  Parker  Bill  it 
was  said  that  "the  time  has  come  when  the 
temporary  provisions  of  the  present  law  must  be 
repealed  and  termination  provisions  substituted 
therefore  whi'ch  are  adequate  to  protect  and 
promote  the  interests  of  the  public,  which  are 
reasonably  certain  and  possible  of  administra- 
tion and  under  which  the  established  policy  can 
be  carried  out."  The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  to  limit  the  defects  of  the  existing  law  in 
order  that  the  established  policy  of  permitting 
the  voluntary  unification  of  the  railroads  and 
their  properties  may  be  carried  out,  but  only  if  in 
each  case  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  determined  that  the  proposed  unification  will 
promote  the  public  interest.  The  bill  provided 
that  only  unifications  which  will  effectively  pro- 
mote the  public  interest  may  be  authorized  and 
it  affords  the  carriers  more  flexible  methods  for 
carrying  into  effect  a  proposed  unification  which 
has  %been  approved  by  the  Commission.  The  pro- 
posed unification  may  be  carried  out  through 
corporation  merger,  a  corporate  consolidation 
under  State  law,  an  acquisition  of  control 
through  stock  ownership  or  an  acquisition  of 
properties  by  purchase,  lease  or  otherwise.  The 
requirement  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission first  establish  a  plan  for  consolidation  is 
repealed.  Protection  is  given  dissenting  stock- 
holders by  compelling  the  payment  in  cash  to 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  remain  stockholders. 
Stock  mav  be  acquired  by  condemnation. 

The  Bill,   Section  2 14^!  provides: 

That  no  tax  shall  be  levied  or  collected  under  any 
revenue  law  of  the  TJnitecl  States  or  t>y  or  "under  the 
authority  of  any  state  or  any  political  sub-dmaion 


thereof  in  respect  to  any  issue,  sale,  delivery  or  trans- 
fer of  any  security,  or  any  agreement  to  sell  or  memo- 
randum sale  of  any  security  if  in  pursuance  of  an  or- 
der of  the  Commission  under  this  title  approring  a 
plan.  Gain  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the 
property  or  economy  from  any  distribution  in  connec- 
tion with  such  unification  shall  not  be  subject  to  tax 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  any  state  or  any  political 
sub-division  thereof  except  to  the  extent  that  money 
is  received  from  time  to  time  from  such^  sale,  dispo- 
sition, or  distribution.  Any  such  unification  shall  be 
held  to  be  a  reorganization  -within  the  meaning  of  that 
term  as  used  in  Part  1  of  Title  2  of  the  Bevenue  Act 
of  1926. 

Regulation  of  interstate  passenger  motor-bus 
traffic  which  the  original  Parker  Bill  placed  in 
the  hands  of  joint  commissions  comprising  repre- 
sentatives of  the  highway  courts  of  the  various 
States  through1  which  the  lines  traveled  is  vested 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the 
amended  measure.  The  original  bill  merely  des- 
ignated the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
proposed  joint  regulatory  courts. 

During  1928,  no  important  proposals  for  con- 
solidation of  railroads  were  brought  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

RECEIVERSHIPS  AND  FOBECLOSTJBE  SALES.  The 
compilation  of  railroad  mileage  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  and  of  receiverships,  made  by  the  Rail- 
way Age,  gave  5352  miles  as  the  number  of  road- 
miles  operated  by  receivers  in  1928.  Only  one 
road,  the  White  River,  a  19 -mile  line  in 
Vermont,  was  placed  in  receivership  during  1928. 
In  all,  thirty-four  different  companies  owned  the 
5352  miles  of  railroad  which  were  in  receivership 
during  1928. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  was  reor- 
ganized during  1928  as  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Paul  &  Pacific.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  earnings  of  the  company  showed  improve- 
ment as  soon  as  the  purposes  of  the  receivership 
had  been  accomplished.  Total  operating  revenues 
Jan.  1  to  Oct.  31,  1928,  were  $138,451,658  a& 
against  total  operating  revenues,  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1927,  of  $136,555,779.  Operat- 
ing expenses,  however,  for  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  31,  1928, 
were  $101,142,806  and  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1927,  $111,562,785.  Net,  after  deducting 
ing  expenses,  rentals,  and  taxes,  amounted  to 
$24,497,627  Jan,  1,  1928  to  Oct.  31,  1928,  and  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1927  to  $12,063,224. 
The  road  mileage  traveled  was  11,251  in  1928  and 
11,204  in  1927.  Thus,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
mileage  traveled,  there  was  la  slightly  larger 
gross  in  1928  than  in  1927  and  very  much 
smaller  expenses. 

DIVIDEND  CHANGES.  The  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  declared  the  first  dividend  on  the 
common  stock  since  1913  and  paid  a  special  divi- 
dend of  $1  per  share  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  on  March  9.  In  August, 
the  directors  again  declared  a  special  dividend 
of  $1  per  share  to  stockholders  of  record  Sep- 
tember 10,  and  in  November  a  special  dividend 
of  $1  was  declared  to  stockholders  of  record 
December  7,  making  a  total  disbursement  for 
the  year  of  $3  per  share.  In  April,  the  directors 
of  the  Atchison^  Topeka  &  Santa,  Fe  raised  the 
regular  quarterly  rate  of  dividends  on  the  com- 
mon stock  from  1%  per  cent  to  %%  per  cent,  thus 
officially  recognizing  the  fact  tliat  the  AtcMson, 
Topek$*  $  $Bjp,tfc,!Fe  <»mmoii  stock  was  on  a  10 
per  cent  aiiwijaj.  dividend  basis.  An  extra  dividend 
on .J^&mxtton.  stock  of  the  Chicago  &  Nortli  Wes- 
tefn  o£,@Be-iialf  (of  1  per  cent  was  declared  in 
addition  to  the  regular  2  per  cent  semi-annual 
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dividends  at  the  November,  1928,  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  directors  placed  the  common  stock  on  a  6 
per  cent  I  annual  basis  by  raising  the  quarterly 
dividend  from  1%  per  cent  to  1%  per  cent.  An 
initial  quarterly  dividend  of  1  %  P«r  cent  on  the 
5  per  cent  preferred  stock  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Company  was  declared  payable  to  holders  of  rec- 
ord Dec.  15,  1028.  At  the  same  time  an  extra 
dividend  of  1%  per  cent  was  declared  to  apply  on 
the  back  dividends  of  this  stock  which  had  been 
cumulative  since  1918,  The  Texas  &  Pacific 
declared  an  initial  dividend  of  1%  per  cent  quar- 
terly to  holders  of  record  May  31,  placing  the 
stock  on  a  5  per  cent  annual  basis.  Directors  of 
the  Norfolk  Southern  declared  a  semi-annual 
dividend  of  %  per  cent  to  stockholders  of  record 
December  20  and  an  extra  dividend  of  1  per  cent 
was  declared  at  the  same  time.  The  directors  of 
the  Rutland  Railroad  declared  a  dividend  of  1 
per  cent  011  the  outstanding  7  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred  stock  to  stockholders  of  record  Novem- 
ber 30.  This  was  the  first  payment  on  this 
cumulative  preferred  stock  since  the  payment  of 
1  per  cent  which  was  made  in  January,  1927. 

The  directors  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  on  the  prior  hen 
stock  of  the  company,  to  stockholders  of  record 
October  25.  This  was  the  first  payment  on  this 
stock  which  was  issued  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  company  in  1916.  The  stock  was  cumula- 
tive and  its  holders  were  entitled  to  elect  a  major- 
ity of  the  directors  while  dividend  payments  re- 
main five  years  or  more  in  arrears.  The  directors 
of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  which  company 
was  affiliated  with  the  Southern  Railway,  de- 
clared an  extra  dividend  of  3  per  cent  on  both  the 
common  and  preferred  stock  in  addition  to  the 
regular  4  per  cent  semi-annual  dividends  on  both 
issues.  The  two  extra  dividends  of  3  per  cent  in 
1928  compare  with  two  each  of  3%  per  cent  in 
1927.  The  directors  of  the  Kansas  City,  Okla- 
homa &  Gulf  declared  an  initial  dividend  of  $3 
per  share  to  stockholders  of  record  July  23,  1928, 
on  the  company's  Series  A,  6  per  cent  preferred 
stock. 

The  directors  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
declared  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent  on  the  stock, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  held  by  the  Pennsylvania. 
This  was  the  first  dividend  on  the  stock  of  the 
Long  Island  since  1896.  The  directors  of  the  Mo- 
bile &  Ohio  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  5  per 
cent  in  addition  to  the  regular  semi-annual  divi- 
dends of  3%  per  cent.  This  compares  with  an 
extra  dividend  of  3  per  cent  declared  in  Decem- 
ber, 1927.  The  directors  of  the  West  Jersey  & 
Seashore  declared  a  dividend  of  2%  per  cent  to 
stockholders  of  record  March  15  and  in  Septem- 
ber a  second  semi-annual  dividend  of  2%  per 
cent  was  declared. 

SIGNALS.  According  to  the  Railway  Age  com- 
pilation, automatic  block  signals  were  completed 
on  3121  miles  of  road  during  1928  which  mileage 
exceeds  the  annual  average  for  the  past  10  years 
by  752  miles,  but  compares  with  5127  miles  of 
road  equipped  with  automatic  block  signals  in 
1927.  There  were  126  new  interlocking  plants 
completed  in  1928  compared  with  142  completed 
in  1927.  On  the  3121  miles  of  road  equipped  with 
automatic  block  signals  in  1928,  5536  signal  units 
were  installed.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission issued  a  report  on  Nov.  26,  1928,  saying 
,n  effect  that  a  far  greater  measure  of  safety  was 


to  be  expected  from  vigorous  efforts  to  provide 
adequate  protection  against  the  large  number 
of  accidents  that  arise  from  causes  other  than 
the  disregard  of  fixed  signals  than  from  requiring 
by  order  special  efforts  to  extend  automatic 
train-control  /installations.  The  Commission  did 
not  order  any  further  installations  of  train-stop 
or  other  train-control  devices.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  at  the  end  of  1928,  had  under  construc- 
tion the  installation  of  locomotive  cab  signals 
without  automatic  control  of  the  brakes  of  225 
locomotives  operating  on  81  road-miles,  com- 
prising 327  track-miles.  The  wayside  automatic 
signals  on  this  line  are  to  be  continued. 

RAILROAD  SECUKITIES.  The  total  sales  of  rail- 
road securities  in  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1928  was  $746,724,000  (par  value)  as  compared 
with  more  than  $900,000,000  in  the  full  year 
1927.  This  tabulation  was  made  by  the  Watt 
Street  Journal.  Of  the  total  par  value  of  railroad 
securities  sold,  25  per  cent  was  stock,  G4  per 
cent,  bonds,  and  1 1  per  cent,  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificates. This  compares  with  21  per  cent  of  the 
total  "in  1927  in '.stock,  70  per  cent,  bonds,  and  9 
per  cent,  equipment  trust  certificates.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  had  favored  competi- 
tive bidding  for  railroad  securities  and,  in  its  an- 
nual report  for  1927  made  public  in  1928,  pointed 
to  a  steady  decrease  in  the  spread  between  the 
cost  of  funds  to  the  railroads  and  the  interest 
yield  to  the  public.  In  1928,  however,  a  railroad 
invited  bids  from  sixty  bankers  on  an  equipment 
trust  issue  (the  commission  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  equipment  trust  issues  were  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  competitive  bidding) 
and  only  three  bids  resulted,  all  of  which  were 
rejected.  The  highest  of  these  bids  was  97.25 
per  cent.  The  road,  after  rejecting  the  bids,  sold 
the  issue  to  its  regular  banker  for  98.25  per  cent. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sold  $17,500,000  stock 
to  officers  and  employees  and  $62,408,250  par 
value  stock  to  stockholders.  The  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  offered  $49,157,400,  6  per  cent  pre- 
ferred stock  to  its  common  stockholders.  The 
New  York  Central  sold  $42,158,300  capital  stock 
(it  has  no  preferred  stock)  to  stockholders  and 
the  proceeds  were  used  to  retire  bonds.  The  At- 
chison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  offered  to  stockholders 
the  right  to  subscribe  to  $30,204,000  par  value 
convertible  debentures  and  was  authorized  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  issue  $18,- 
122,400  common  stock  to  be  exchanged  for  bonds 
which  may  be  offered  for  conversion. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  disap- 
proved of  the  issue  to  stockholders  at  par  of 
stock  by  the  Chesapeake  <&  Ohio.  The  commission 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
stock,  which  was  paying  10  per  cent  and  was 
quoted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Jan. 
6,  1929,  as  closing  at  219%,  be  offered  to  stock- 
holders at  150.  The  railroad  company  re-sub- 
mitted its  case. 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  sold  through 
Speyer  &  Company,  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Com- 
pany, and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  $100,- 
000,000,  par  value,  of  4%  per  cent  Series  A  Con- 
solidated Mortgage  bonds  due  1978  to  the  pub- 
lic at  a  price  of  97.  The  Pennsylvania  Company 
sold  through  Kulin,  Loeb  &  Company,  $50,000,- 
000  of  4%  per  cent  Secured  Mortgage  bonds  due 
1963,  at  a  price  to  the  public  of  99.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  sold  $29,400,000  of  4^  per  cent  bonds 
due  1968  at  99%  to  the  public,  yielding  to  matur- 
ity 4.52  per  cent.  This  compares  with  the  Penn- 
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sylvania.  Company  bonds  yielding  4.81  per  cent  to 
maturity.  The  Union  Pacific  sold,  through  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Company,  $20,000,000  of  4  per  cent  bonds 
due  1968  at  a  price  to  the  public  of  92%,  yielding 
4.38  per  cent,  and  tlie  Alabama  Great  Southern 
sold  $5,206,000  per  value  of  First  Mortgage 
Series  B  bonds  due  1943  through  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Company,  the  First  National  Bank,  and  the 
National  City  Company,  to  the  public  at  a  price 
of  98%  yielding  4.15  per  cent.  The  Wabash  sold 
$17,867,000,  par  value  of  4%  per  cent  Refunding 
and  General  Mortgage  Series  C  bonds,  due  1978, 
at  93  to  Knhn,  Loeb  &  Company,  who  offered 
them  to  the  public  at  95%.  The  yield  to  the 
bankers  was  4.875  per  cent  and  to  the  public 
4.74  per  cent, 

See  ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS  ;  FINANCIAL  REVIEW  ; 
RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS;  RAPID  TRANSIT  TUNNELS. 

RAILWAYS,  ELECTKIC.  See  ELECTRIC  RAIL- 
WAYS. 

RAPID  TRANSIT.  NEW  YORK  CITY.  The 
work  of  the  Board  of  Transportation  of  New 
York  City  in  the  construction  of  the  several  works 
which  it'  had  under  way,  described  in  the  1927 
YEAR  BOOK,  progressed  satisfactorily  during  the 
year.  The  principal  portion  of  the  new  construc- 
tion was  the  line  extending  from  the  upper  end 
of  Manhattan  Island,  along  Broadway,  Fort 
AYashington  Avenue,  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  Eighth 
Avenue,  Central  Park  West,  lower  Eighth  Ave- 
nue, Greenwich  Avenue,  Sixth  Avenue,  Church 
and  Fulton  Streets,  Manhattan,  thence  under  the 
East  River  to  Cranberry,  High,  and  Jay  Streets, 
Brooklyn.  This  line  involved  several  novel  fea- 
tures of  design,  a  double-deck  section  in  certain 
sections  as  well  as  difficult  crossings  of  older  con- 
struction, but  it  was  carried  forward  rapidly  and 
without  serious  difficulty.  A  considerable  por- 
tion was  complete  with  street  surfaces  restored 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  details  of  the  con- 
struction methods  employed,  with  little  inter- 
ruption of  street  traffic  as  compared  with  the 
great  open  cuts  of  the  original  New  York  sub- 
way, are  an  interesting  example  of  modern 
methods  and  problems  of  excavation.  The  design, 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  how  wisely  the  original 
subway  project  was  worked  out,  for  the  new 
work  follows  exactly  the  same  steel -beam-and- 
jack  arch  type  of  construction. 

The  cross-connection  between  this  north  and 
south  route  at  Fifty -third  Street  also  made  good 
progress.  Beginning  at  Eighth  Avenue,  where 
transfer  will  be  made,  the  line  runs  eastward 
under  the  East  River  and  Welfare  (formerly 
Blackwell's)  Island  to  Long  Island  City.  One  of 
its  most  important  features  is  the  tunnel  under 
the  East  River.  Two  tubes  are  used,  each  18%-ft. 
diameter,  at  30-ft.  centres,  and  they  were  safely 
and  rapidly  constructed.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
tlxev  were  practically  excavated  and  awaiting 
only  the  official  ceremony  of  "holing  through." 
As 'these  tubes  passed  through  rock  in  large 
part,  they  were  built  both  in  part  under  normal 
atmospheric  pressure  and  in  part  using  compress- 
ed air.  A  central  shaft  on  Welfare  Island  as  well 
as  construction  shafts  both  at  the  Manhattan 
and  the  Queens  approaches  were  used.  The  ra- 
pidity of  this  work  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  contract  was  let  in  March,  1927. 

The  Fourteenth  Street-Eastern  subway  in 
Brooklyn,  representing  7%  miles  of  route  built 
at  a  cost  of  $33,000,000,  having  been  sufficiently 
advanced  from  its  previous  terminus,  at  Montrose 
and  Bushwiek  Avenues,  to  the  Broadway  elevated 


connection  at  Conway  Street,  was  opened  for 
service  to  East  New  York.  Coincident  with  this 
opening,  bids  were  called  for  to  extend  this  line 
from  its  present  Manhattan  terminal  in  Four- 
teenth Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  to  Eighth 
Avenue  where  transfer  can  be  made  to  the  new 
Eighth  Avenue  line  under  construction. 

The  so-called  Nassau  Street  loop,  after  years 
of  discussion  and  some  difficulty  over  letting  the 
contract,  was  under  construction.  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  piece  of  work  and  connects  the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan  Transit  station  under  the 
Municipal  Building  in  New  York  by  a  line  ex- 
tending down  Nassau  Street  to  Whitehall  Street, 
to  the  present  line  and  Montague  Street  Tunnel 
of  the  B.  M.  T.  This  would  permit  the  Broadway 
(Brooklyn)  line  to  be  operated  as  a  loop  with  the 
lower  B.%  M.  T.  line  and  thus,  it  was  hoped,  speed 
up  traffic.  The  work  was  being  done  in  two  sec- 
tions, the  first  having  been  let  early  in  1928  and 
the  second  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

PHILADELPHIA  SUBWAY.  The  first  train  passed 
through  the  new  $87,000,000  North  Broad  Street 
Subway  on  September  1.  Twenty- three  minutes 
after  leaving  the  City  Hall  Station  it  arrived  at 
the  Olney  Avenue  terminal,  six  miles  north.  The 
work  was  begun  four  years  previously  and  in- 
volved a  four-track  subway.  It  was  expected  that 
only  the  two  local  tracks  "would  be  used  pending 
the*  completion  of  the  South  Broad  Street  section3 
from  City  Hall  to  South  Street,  under  construc- 
tion during  the  year.  A  three  months'  operating 
contract  was  made  with  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company  for  a  rental  of  $200,000  a 
month  with  a  fare  of  7V2  cents.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  data  secured  on  operating  ^  costs 
during  this  period  would  be  used  in  making  a 
longer  contract.  Indications  are  that  there  is  to 
be  considerable  difficulty  in  reaching  a  decision 
on  a  final  contract. 

LONDON  TUBE  RECONSTRUCTION.  The  large  num- 
ber of  passengers,  some  25  million  annually,  us- 
ing the  important  Piccadilly  Circus  station  in  the 
London  "tubes"  or  underground  railway,  had 
made  it  clear  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a 
redesign  of  this  station.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  London  and  involved  many  features 
which  were  far  from  convenient  judged  by  mod- 
ern standards.  The  London  Electric  Railway 
Company  therefore  decided  upon  a  thorough  re- 
construction of  the  accesses  (passageways)  and 
circulating  areas  (platforms,  etc.)  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  escalators  for  lifts  (elevators)  and 
with  special  attention  to  securing  passageways 
which  make  it  possible  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
the  heavy  street  traffic  for  passengers  by  provid- 
ing exits"  at  various  street  points.  The  work  was 
begun  in  1925  and  was  to  be  opened  early  in  1929 
at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000.  A  large  new  "booking 
hall,"  elliptical  in  form  and  occupying  some 
15,000  square  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  was 
covered  by  a  spider-web  arrangement  of  steel 
beams  and  was  one  of  the  main  construction 
features  of  the  design. 

At  Waterloo  Station,  due  both  to  present  traf- 
fic requirements  and  because  of  expected  increases 
on  account  of  the  completion  of  the  Kensington 
extension  of  the  Hampstead  line,  a  new  triple 
escalator  was  built,  by  the  Southern  Railway 
Company.  This  work  involved  excavation  deep  in 
the  London  clay  through  which 'the  London  tubes 
are  built. 

TOKYO  SUBWAY.  The  first  city  of  the  Orient  to 
adopt  the  subway  as  a  means  of  rapid  transit 
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opened  its  first  work  late  in  December,  1927.  Only 
!*/£.  miles  long  and  equipped  with  ten  all-steel 
cars,  this  line,  built  like  the  New  York  subway, 
doubtless  marks  the  beginning  of  such  construc- 
tion in  the  East.  It  connects  two  sections  of 
Tokyo,  Ueno  and  Asakusa,  for  which  surface 
facilities  had  proved  inadequate,  and  is  privately 

owned.  .         . 

BATHB01OJ,  HENKY  RIGGS.  American  law- 
yer and  representative  in  Congress,  died  at 
Chicago,  111.,  July  15.  He  was  born  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Feb.  12,  1870.  His  father,  Maj. 
Henrv  R.  Rathbone,  was  a  special  aide  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  on  the  night  of  Apr.  14,  1865,  and 
was  with  the  President  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated; Major  Rathbone's  fiancee,  whom  he  sub- 
sequently married  and  who  became  the  mother 
of  Henry  R.  Rathbone,  also  was  in  the  Presi- 
dent's box  in  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington.  Mr. 
Rathbone,  who  was  a  successful  trial  lawyer 
and  a  member-at-large  of  Congress  from  Illinois 
from  1923  until  his  death,  was  a  noted  collector 
and  student  of  Lincolniana.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale,  1892,  and  studied  law  at  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Law  School  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. From  1893  on  he  lived  and  practiced  at 
Chicago.  He  was  especially  active  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives"  as  sponsor  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion to  prohibit  child  labor. 

RAYMOND,  ra/nmnd,  E.  T.  See  THOMPSON, 
EDWAKI>  RAYMONIX 

RAYMOND,  ROBERT  MATTHEW.  American 
mining  engineer  and  educator,  died  at  Pres- 
cott,  Ariz.,  August  23,  He  was  born  at  Nor- 
ton, New  Brunswick,  Canada,  1856,  and  hav- 
ing been  graduated  from  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick  in  1877,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  studied  at  the  Columbia  School  of 
Mines  receiving  the  degree  of  E.M.,  in  1889, 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  Diamond  R.  Min- 
ing Company,  of  Montana,  1891-94,  and  then 
general  manager  of  the  Harquahala  Gold  Min- 
ing  Company,  of  Arizona,  until  1896.  Receiving 
a  similar  position  in  the  El  Oro  Mining  and 
Railway  Company,  of  El  Oro,  Mexico,  in  1902, 
he  supervised  the  organization  of  the  first 
cyanide  process  plant  in  Mexico,  which  was  so 
successful  that  it  was  considered  a  model.  Pro- 
fessor Raymond  became  managing  director  of 
the  El  Oro  Company  and  of  the  Exploration 
Company  of  England  and  America  in  1908,  con- 
tinuing that  work  until  1916,  when  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  mining  at  Columbia  University. 

RAYON.  In  1928  the  world's  production  of 
rayon  was  estimated  at  about  347,940,000 
pounds  distributed  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing- table  taken  from  the  annual  review  number 


of  the  Textile  World  (New  York).  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  1928  as  in  previous  years  the  United 
States  led  in  the  world's  production,  but  also 
it  was  quite  apparent  that  rayon  manufacture 
was  quite  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  world.  In  fact,  in  addition  to  its  own  pro- 
duction, the  United  States  imported  during  1928 
rayon  valued  at  $15,500,158,  in  which  figured 
yarns,  threads,  and  filaments  to  the  amount  of 
12,742,418  pounds,  valued  at  $10,905,531. 

The  statistics  on  production  for  the  rayon 
industry  for  the  United  States  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  table,  also  from  the  Textile 
World,  which  shows  comparative  figures  with 
earlier  years  as  well  as  the  production  for 
1928  and  estimates  for  1929.  These  statistics 
indicate  that  the  industry  was  in  the  hands  of 
large  and  efficient  corporations  and  the  in- 
crease in  production  and  capacity  since  its 
establishment  had  been  rapid  and  marked.  On 
the  technical  side,  the  leading  features  of  the 
rayon  industry  of  1928  were  the  development 
of  yarns  of  subdued  lustre,  and  the  increased 
production  of  multifilament  rayon.  The  lead- 
ing consumers  in  1928  were  the  manufacturers 
of  underwear  who  were  taking  practically  a 
third  of  the  country's  production.  Next  came 
the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  who  used 
rayon  in  combination  with  cotton  yarns,  ac- 
counting for  some  20  per  cent;  the  manufac- 
turers of  hosiery  took  a  slightly  less  amount, 
with  manufacturers  of  silk  goods  in  fourth  place, 
other  industries  absorbing  the  remainder  of  the 
production.  The  various  consumers  were  call- 
ing for  improved  and  finer  yarns;  and  technical 
advances  due  to  the  research  chemist  and  en- 
gineer continued.  As  discussed  under  TEXTILE. 
MANUFACTURING,  there  were  several  new  plants 
in  course  of  erection  during  the  year. 

WORLD-  PRODUCTION  OF  RAYON  BY  COUNTRIES 
[Prom  Textile  World,} 


Country 

United  States    .  . 
Great  Britain    . 
Italy    

1926 
Lbs. 
62,575,000 
25,500,000 
35,000,000 

1927 

LbS. 

75,050,000 
38,803,000 
36,000,000 

1928 
Lbs. 
97,700,000 
52,000,000 
45*000,000 

Germany     ..... 

J?ranc6        .  . 

26,000,000 
15.500,000 

31,000,000 
21  000,000 

43,000,000 
30  000  000 

Holland         .... 

13,500  000 

16  500  000 

18  000  000 

13,100.000 

13,500,000 

15,000  000 

Switzerland    — 

8,000,000 
5,500,000 

10,340,000 
8,000,000 

12,000,000 
14  000  000 

Poland    .    ... 

2,000  000 

4  000,000 

6  500  000 

Austria    ....... 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

4  000  000 

Czechoslavakia    . 
Spain             .... 

2,800,000 
300  000 

3,500,000' 
1,000  000 

3,000,000 
1  500  000 

Hungary         ... 

(«) 

<") 

660  000 

Canada     ...... 

2,250,000 

2,600  000 

3  750  000 

Brazil      

(a) 

(a) 

800  000 

Swcdsn        

(*) 

(a) 

330  000 

All  others    .... 

1,555,000 

2,075,000 

700,000 

Total     

219  080  000 

266  868  000 

347,940  000 

a  In  eluded  in 

"all  others.-" 

UNITED  STATES  RAYON"  PRODUCTION 
"by  Textile  World] 


1924 
Lbs. 
.  .    28,000,000 

192o 
Lbs. 
35,000,000 

1926 
Lbs. 
37,000,000 

.  1927 
Lbs. 
41,000,000 

1928 
54,000,000 

1929 
Lbs.        " 
66  000  000 

Dn   Pont  Rayon   Co.    .  .  .  . 

4,000,000 

6,761,560 

10,900,000 

15,100,000 

18  231,000 

22  800,000 

Tubize  Artificial  Silk  Co. 
CBlanssc   Corp               . 

.  .      4,250,000 

5,200,000 
1,500,000 

7,000,000 
2,500,000 

7,500,000 
3  500,000 

8,500,000 
5  000  000 

10,500.0QO 
6000'OuO 

Industrial  Rayon  Corp.   .  . 

.  .      2,000,000 

2,250,000 

3,400,000 

3,450,000 

4,250^000 
2  100  000 

61500,000' 
3  000  000 

35P  000 

4*0  00*  000 

Sksnandoa  Rayon  Corp 

1  150  000 

i  256  doo 

675,000 

875,000 

1,400,000 

1.380,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 

2*000*0  00- 

322,665 

400,000 

500,000 

740  250 

l^QOO  000- 

600,000 

500,000 

500,000 

2,100,000 

500,000 

1    //  ,  ,  *    '  ,  <  '  ,  1  •   . 

Total 38,850,000        52,209,225        62,575,000       75,050,000       97,701,250       125,750,000 
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At  the  biennial  census  of  manufactures  taken 
in  1928  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  "establishments  engaged  primarily  in 
the  production  of  rayon  and  allied  products  in 
1,927  reported,  for  that  year,  a  total  output 
valued  at  $109,888,336,  an  increase  of  24.8  per 
cent  as  compared  with  $88,060,962  for  1925, 
the  last  preceding  census  year.  The  production 
in  1927  was  made  up  as  follows:  Yarns,  75,- 
555,439  pounds,  valued  at  $106,468,752;  allied 
products  (sheets,  etc.),  2,053,204  pounds,  valued 
at  $3,076,835 ;  and  waste,  2,985,390  pounds, 
valued  at  $342,749.  This  industry  classification 
embraced  establishments  engaged  primarily  in 
the  production  of  rayon  yarns  and  of  allied 
products  in  the  form  of  sheets,  etc.,  but  does 
not  cover  establishments  manufacturing  rayon 
yarns  into  finished  products,  such  as  textiles. 
Of  the  19  establishments  reporting  for  1927, 
three  each  were  located  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  two  each  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia,  and  one  each  in  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  and  West 
Virginia* 

The  statistics  for  1927  and  1925  are  sum- 
marized in  the  'accompanying  statement.  The 
figures  for  1927  are  preliminary  and  subject  to 
such  correction  as  may  be  found  necessary  after 
further  examination  of  the  returns. 


The  scope  of  the  measure  was  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  ever  passed.  It  provides  for  the  con- 
struction at  the  Black  Canyon  site  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  of  a  dam  nearly  twice  as  high  as  any 
in  existence.  This  would  impound  approximately 
26,000,000  acre-feet  of  water,  providing  for  the 
irrigation  of  wide  expanses  of  land  in  seven 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  approximately  1,000,000  horse 
power  of  electrical  energy.  In  addition,  the  act 
provides  for  flood-control  works  to  protect  the 
Imperial  Valley  in  southern  California,  and  also 
for  the  construction  of  an  all-American  canal 
across  southern  California  from  the  Colorado 
River  to  bring  irrigating  waters  to  the  Imperial 
Valley.  The  valley  was  being  irrigated  by  a  canal 
branching  off  the  Colorado  River  which  runs 
through  Mexican  territory. 

The  measure  provides  for  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion of  $165,000,000,  estimated  as  necessary  to 
construct  the  dam  and  accompanying  works.  The 
cost  is  to  be  repaid  under  an  amortization  plan 
from  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  power.  On  the  basis 
of  estimateSj  it  was  expected  that  the  entire  cost 
would  be  returned  to  the  Government  with  in- 
terest within  50  years. 

Before  the  measure  can  become  effective,  at 
least  six  States  in  the  basin  area  must  ratify  the 
Colorado  River  compact;  California,  Colorado, 


RAYON  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1927 

1925 

Per  cent  of 

Increase 

Number   of   establishments    
Wage    earners    (average   number)  b    ,  

19 
26,341 
$28,649,441 

14 
19,128 
$22,975,605 

(.) 
37,7 
24.7 

Cost  of  materials,  factory  supplies,  containers  for  products,  fuel,  and 
purchased    power  c     
Materials,    supplies,    and   containers    
Fuel  and  power  

$25,747,792 
$22,74H,855 
«$3,003,9E7 

$18,477,965 
(d) 
(d) 

39.3 

Products: 
Total   value  °    

$109,888,336 

$88,060,962 

24.8 

Rayon  : 

Yarns  — 

75,555,439 

Value     ,  

$106,468,752 

Waste  — 
Pounds    •  
Value   

2,985,390 
$342,749 

51,902,491 
$88,007,873 

55.3 
24.9 

Allied  products    (sheets,   etc.)  — 

2,053,204 

$3,076,835 

Other    products    -  

53,089 

Production,  by  process  : 
Total,  pounds   •  — 
Viscose     *  •  «  *  -  •  * 
Other  —  nitrocellulose,  acetate,  and  cuprammonium   
Value  added  by  manufacture  e    * 
Horse  power   

80,594,033 
70,560,808 
10,033,225 
$84,140,544 
122,406 

No  data 

$69,582,997 
66,966 

20.9 
82.8 

«*Per  cent  not  computed  where  base  is  less  .than  100. 

^The  amottnt^of  manufacturers*  profits  cannot  "be  calculated  from  the  census  figures  f or  the 
data  are  collected  in  regard  to  a  number  of  items  of  expense,  such  as  interest  on  invesuneni, 
tkm,  taxes,  insurance,  and  advertising. 

;  of  materials,  factory  supplies,  containers  for  products,  fuel,  and  jraicliased  power. 

Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  .Wyoming  already  have 
approved  the  compact,  leaving  either  Arizona  or 
tJtah  to  complete  the  requirement,  Tfce  act  marks 
a  great  stride  in  provision  for  development  of  the 
resources  of  tMs  great  river  and  the  States  under 
it,  and  in  the  opinion  of  power  engineers  is  the 

freatesi  hy4r,q-electrio  project  eyer  undertaken 
y\the  Qovertin^nt/.Bee  $'**&}  tTtaHB>  STATES. 
T&ere  was  life%  |^og^es»  in  new  reclamation 
projects  aiid  l&a$  >iifebiiragemfent  for  their  ^undesr- 
tajkjlng.  ihe  ee^nomic  agricultural  situation  re- 
suited  ^^troip^  expressions  of  opposition  from 
n]Sny  limrtefs^td  tlie  Federal  Government  open- 
ing up  new^  areas  through  reclamation  until  such 


BAYS,  RADIATION.  See  PHYSICS. 

RECLAMATION".  By  far  the  most  important 
event  of  the  year  in  relation  to  reclamation  was 
the  passage  by  Congress  and  signature  by  the 
President  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Dam  Bill,  for 
the  three-fold  purpose  of  irrigation,  flood  control, 
and  power  generation.  This  measure  had  been 
under  consideration  for  seyeral  years,  was  a  sub- 
ject of  bitter  contest,  and  figured  as  an  issue  lit 
the  presidential  campaign.  The  most  persistent 
opposition  came  from  Arizona,  which  felt  that 
its  rights  were  not  being  sufficiently  conserved  to 
insure  the  extension  of  irrigation  projects  in  the 
future.  ,  , 
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are  needed  for  agricultural  production.  Commit- 
ments already  made  would  provide  considerable 
areas,  and  the  condition  due  to  overproduction 
made  it  undesirable  for  the  Federal  Government 
consider  plans  to  bring  new  areas  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  Engineering  News-Record  (New  York) 
in  an  editorial  on  May  24  attacked  the  present 
situation  in  American  reclamation.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  private  investment  in  such  works 
had  been  virtually  killed  by  Federal  operations. 
That  Federal  works,  supposedly  on  a  subsidy 
basis  by  which  the  Government  meets  half  their 
cost,  are  under  constant  pressure  from  Congress 
tending  toward  the  complete  cancellation  or 
repudiation  of  the  debt  owed  the  Government  by 
the  beneficiaries  of  these  projects.  "To  the  West- 
ern Congressman  the  reclamation  debt  is  a  mere 
formality;  the  only  thing  that  counts  is  that  re- 
clamation projects  shall  be  built  with  government 
money."  Repayments  by  beneficiaries  have  not 
been  made.  Congress  passed  a  blanket  readjust- 
ment act  in  1926  wiping  out  some  $25,000,000 
then  owed.  Bequests  for  further  cancellations  or 
extensions  of  time  had  continued.  This  journal 
questioned  whether  the  reclamation  venture 
brought  about  by  the  Act  of  1902  should  not  be 
stopped  to  prevent  further  use  by  private  inter- 
ests of  politics  as  a  means  of  financing  non-pay- 
ing business  enterprises.  In  the  meantime,  several 
important  irrigation  works  went  forward  which 
are  described  in  the  article  on  DAMS. 

In  England,  a  Royal  Commission  on  Land  and 
Drainage  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
the  need  for  any  amendment  of  present  laws 
under  which  difficulties  of  considerable  magni- 
tude have  arisen  since  the  Land  Drainage  Act  of 
1918.  The  Royal  Commission  was  designed  to 
closely  examine  the  present  drainage  laws,  based 
largefy  on  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII,  with  pro- 
posals for  necessary  modifications. 

In  Holland,  the  Government  was  increasing  its 
territory  by  about  550,000  acres,  or  10  per  cent, 
by  reclaiming  land  from  the  Zuider  Zee.  A  great 
dike,  300  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  rising  25  feet 
above  the  water  surface  at  its  crest,  was  being 
constructed  at  a  total  cost  of  $37,000,000,  to  be 
increased  by  the  cost  of  drainage,  subsidiary 
dikes,  compensation  to  fisheries,  and  other  in- 
terests injured  to  a  total  of  about  $200,000,000. 

Ambitious  plans  had  been  mad'e  in  Italy  by 
Mussolini  for  the  reclamation  of  1,750,000  acres 
of  land  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,000  to  be  spread  over 
14  years.  Half  the  sum  was  to  expended  on  the 
drainage  of  swamp  lands  and  the  balance  on  ir- 
rigation. Farms  were  to  be  laid  out  on  the  re- 
claimed areas,  and  schools,  churches,  roads,  etc., 
provided.  Foreign  financing  for  this  undertaking 
was  declined. 

THE  HINDENBEBG  EMBANKMENT.  An  interest- 
ing German  work  which,  although  built  prima- 
rily as  a  railroad  embankment,  was  showing  an 
important  effect  on  tidal  currents  and  deposits, 
is  the  line  which  connects  the  mainland  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  Festland,  with  the  sandy  bar- 
island  of  Sylt  in  the  North  Sea.  The  railroad 
on  the  new  embankment  had  stopped  the  tidal 
currents  which  formerly  operated  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland  and  it  was  thus  prob- 
able that  it  would  result  in  silting  up  this  area 
and  in  a  considerable  reclamation  of  land.  The 
embankment  itself,  particularly  the  means  em- 
ployed to  make  a  final  closure  against  strong 
tidal  currents^  is  an  interesting  piece  of  con- 


struction.   See   Zeitschrift   des   Vereiners   Deiit- 
scher  E/ngemeure  in  the  issue  of  January,  1928. 

BECTIFIERS.  See  DYNAMO-ELECTRIC  MA- 
CHINERY. 

RED  CROSS,  AMERICAN.  An  organization 
chartered  by  Act  of  Congress  in  June,  1900, 
and  incorporated  in  January,  1905.  Its  purpose 
is  to  supply  relief  to  sufferers  from  war,  from 
disaster,  or  from  any  widespread  pestilence  or 
famine.  The  society  is  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  made  up  of  similar  so- 
cieties in  54  nations,  and  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  Committee  of  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
composed  of  Red  Cross  societies  of  58  nations, 
who  are  signers  of  the  Treaty  of  Geneva.  All 
powers  of  control,  management,  and  administra- 
tion are  vested  in  a  central  committee  of  eight- 
een persons,  six  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  six  elected  by  the  chapters,  and  six 
by  the  board  of  incorporators. 

On  June  30,  1928,  there  were  3532  chapters 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Service  work  for 
disabled  veterans  and  their  families  was  carried 
on  by  2730  chapters,  which  spent  $1,838,000, 
while  the  national  organization  spent  an  addi- 
tional $862,337.13  for  the  same  purpose.  Serv- 
ice to  ex-service  men  and  their  families  included 
assistance  in  filing  death  and  disability  claims 
for  Federal  and  State  benefits,  such  as  compen- 
sation, bonus,  etc.,  and  social  or  financial  aid 
while  adjustment  of  claims  was  pending.  Hos- 
pital service  was  conducted  in  73  government 
hospitals,  including  those  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau,  Army,  Navy,  and  National  Soldiers' 
Homes,  and  in  six  contract  hospitals. 

The  year  brought  many  opportunities  to  the 
Red  Cross  for  rendering  service,  as  there  were 
88  disasters  of  major  size,  66  of  which  were 
in  the  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions. 
Contributions  of  funds  were  made  to  22  foreign 
Red  Cross  societies  for  the  relief  of  victims  of 
major  disasters.  Floods  in  New  England  in 
the  autumn  of  1927  .  caused  the  Red  Cross  to 
send  a  large  staff  of  workers  there,  who  did 
not  complete  the  rehabilitation  work  until  in 
the  summer  of  1928.  Relief  work  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  continued,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1928  floods  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
again  made  250,000  persons  homeless.  Other 
floods  and  tornadoes  swept  through  Middle  West- 
ern States  causing  great  damage  and  consider- 
able loss  of  life.  A  dam  break  in  California 
claimed  many  lives  and  caused  much  loss  of 
property.  Tornadoes  numbered  29,  floods  14, 
fires  24,  hail-storms  4,  mine  explosions  3,  and 
earthquakes  4.  Monetary  relief  was  given  fol- 
lowing earthquakes  which  hit  Smyrna,  Turkey, 
Corinth,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria.  Relief  was  also 
extended  following  disasters  in  Mexico,  Jerusa- 
lem, Switzerland,  Austria,  Albania,  and  Brazil. 
Among  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  relief  was  extended  several  times  in 
disasters  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  once 
each  in  Porto  Rico  and  Alaska.  The  West  Indies 
hurricane,  which  caused  great  havoc,  occurred 
after  the  close  of  the  Red  Cross  fiscal  year,  but 
reports  of  relief  operations  at  the  end  of  the 
year  showed  evidences  of  prompt  activity  in  this 
region.  In  the  case  of  this  disaster  the  Red  Cross 
made  a  nation-wide  appeal  for  a  relief  fund. 
No  nation-wide  appeal  was  made  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1928,  although  an  appeal 
limited  to  New  England  States  was  made  as  a 
result  of  the  New  England  flood. 
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A  total  of  $16,544,258.87  was  expended  by 
national  headquarters  for  disaster  work  in  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1928.    The    society    spent    $210,092.50    for 
assistance  to  victims  of  disaster  in  foreign  lands. 
The   Nursing   Service   of   the   organization   had 
47,252  nurses  enrolled  as  a  reserve  and.  a  source 
of   supply  for   the  Army,   Navy,   Public  Health 
Service,  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau,  and  for 
duty  in  emergencies.  In  1928,  39,286  persons  re- 
ceived certificates  after  instruction  in  home  hy- 
giene and  care  for  the  sick.  At  the  close  of  the 
iiscal  year,  there  were  745  public  health  nurses 
supported  entirely  or  in  part  by  the  Red  Cross. 
They  made  1,099,730  home  visits,  and  inspected 
874,218   school  children.   The  Nutrition   Service 
conducted  3982  classes  and  reached  122,386  school 
children  with  nutrition  instruction. 

The  year  marked  the  fourteenth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Life  Saving  Service, 
in  which  173,506  men,  women,  and  children  were 
enrolled;  16,108  adults  and  22,816  juniors 
passed  the  tests  during  the  year.  Volunteer 
workers  in  chapters  made  253,040  garments, 
2,276,621  surgical  dressings,  and  completed  more 
than  150,000  pages  of  Braille.  The  Red  Cross 
first-aid  instruction  car  was  in  continuous  opera- 
tion, nation-wide,  and  with  it,  734  meetings 
and  demonstrations  were  held,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  115,236.  Approximately  43,445  cer- 
tificates were  issued  to  those  taking  systematic 
courses  of  instruction  in  first  aid.  Welfare  serv- 
ice was  provided  for  families  in  communities 
where  no  other  agency  existed  for  such  serviceman 
average  of  10,049  families  being  aided  each  month. 
On  June  30,  1928,  there  were  6,529,252  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross. 
At  the  close  of  the  membership  year,  August 

31,  the  senior  enrollment  was  4,058,949. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Other  officers 
in  1928  were:  vice  presidents,  Robert  W.  de- 
Forest  and  William  H,  Taft;  chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee,  John  Barton  Payne;  counse- 
lor, William  D.  Mitchell;  treasurer,  Ogden  L. 
Mills;  secretary,  Mabel  T.  Boardman;  vice 
chairman  in  charge  of  domestic  operations, 
James  L.  Fieser;  vice  chairman  in  charge  of 
insular  and  foreign  operations,  Ernest  P.  Bick- 
nell.  Work  is  centralized  in  three  administrative 
divisions,  one  at  the  National  Headquarters,  in 
Washington,  one  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  third 
in  San  Francisco. 

REED,  red,  CHARLES  ALFBED  LEE.  American 
physician  and  surgeon,  former  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  died  at  Glou- 
cester, Mass.,  August  28.  He  was  born  at  Wolf 
Head,  Ind.,  July  9,  1856,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  1874,  returning  to  that  institution 
as  professor  of  gynaecology  and  abdominal  sur- 
gery from  1882-96.  He  became  professor  of 
clinical  gynaecology  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  in  1902.  As  director  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  from  1891-03,  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  merging  of  the  various  medical  colleges 
of  the  city  with  the  medical  department  of  his 
university,  and  in  1909  he  became  professor  of 
clinical  gynaecology.  He  taught  until  1917,  when 
he  became  professor  emeritus,  also  having  served 
as  gynaecologist  at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  since 
1898.  During  the  World  War  he  was  major  in 
the  medical  corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Dr.   Reed  was   made   president  of  the   inter- 


national executive  committee  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Medical  Congress  in  1893,  having  acted  as 
secretary-general  at  the  organization's  first  meet- 
ing at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  that  year,  and  he 
became  president  of  the  seventh  congress,  in 
1915.  He  was  also  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  1900  and  1901,  and  of 
the  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynaecologists  in  1898.  Besides  being  a  fellow 
of  the  British  Gynaecological  Society,  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati College  of  Surgeons,  he  was  a  foundation 
member  of  the  International  Periodical  Con- 
gress, of  Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics,  and  a  cor- 
responding* fellow  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Peru  in  1894.  He  went  to  Pana- 
ma in  1905  as  a  member  of  the  special  United 
States  commission.  He  was  awarded  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1908,  for  his  services  in 
promulgating  the  influence  of  French  civiliza- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Reed  wrote  many 
articles  for  current  periodicals,  and  published 
a  number  of  books,  including:  T east-Book  of 
Gyncecology  (1900)  ;  Diseases  of  Women  (1913)  ; 
Marriage  and  Genetics  (1913);  Stomach  and 
Intestines  (1913)  ;  Chronic  Convulsive  To&emia 
(1919);  and  The  First  Estate  (1927). 

REED  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian,  liberal 
college  of  arts  and  sciences  for  men  and  women 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  founded  in  1911.  The  en- 
rollment for  the  autumn  term  of  1928  totaled 
353,  of  whom  187  were  women,  and  166  men, 
distributed  as  follows:  freshmen,  151;  sopho- 
mores, 94;  juniors,  58;  seniors,  39;  graduates, 
5;  special  students,  6.  The  faculty  .numbered 
30  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  with  5  graduate  as- 
sistants. The  productive  funds  amounted  to 
$1,750,336,  and  the  income  to  $96,443.  There 
were  approximately  40,000  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary. President,  Norman  Frank  Colemen,  LL.D. 

REFINING-  OF  METALS.  See  METALLTFBGY. 

REFORMED  CHURCHES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD  HOLDING-  THE  PBESBYTEKIAN  SYSTEM, 
ALLIANCE  OF.  This  organization  was  formed  in 
London,  England,  in  the  year  1875  with,  the 
one  great  purpose,  to  encourage  comity,  co- 
operation, and  efficiency  in  the  accomplishment 
of  Christian  work.  There  are  106  churches  con- 
nected with  the  alliance,  located  on  all  the  six 
continents.  The  members  and  adherents  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches  in  the 
world  number  about  50,000,000,  including  those 
in  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  which 
has  about  113,000.  The  Thirteenth  Council  was 
scheduled  to  meet  June  20-27,  1929,  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  with 
a  representation  from  Great  Britain,  the  Euro- 
pean Continent,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Ameri- 
ca. In  1928  the  President  was  the  Rev.  Charles 
Marie  d'Aubigne,  D.D.;  the  general  secretary 
was  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hamilton;  and  the  Ameri- 
can secretary  was  the  Eev.  Henry  B.  Master, 
D.D.,  whose  offices  were  at  912  Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  A 
denomination  formed  in  December,  1873,  by 
clergymen  and  laymen  who  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  the 
outcome  of  an  intense  diseas&ion  carried  on  over 
ritualistic  tendencies.  As  indicated  in  its  name, 
the  denomination  held  that  it  supported  the 
principles  of  the  Anglican.  Church  of  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  as  organized  after  the  American 
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Revolution.  Doctrine  and  polity,  otherwise  in 
general  accofd  with  those  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal ^  Church,  were  anti-sacerdotal.  A  general 
council  of  the  denomination  meets  triennially, 
and  sat  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1927.  Since  the 
episcopate  is  regarded  as  ancient  and  desirable 
but  not  as  existing  of  Divine  right,  bishops  do 
not  constitute  a  separate  house  in  the  general 
council.  The  denomination  maintains  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  from  that 
city  issues  a  periodical,  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 
Statistics  for  1928  were:  Churches,  86;  minis- 
ters, 91;  church  members,  25,300;  and  Sunday 
school  enrollment,  26,000.  Bishop  Robert  L. 
Rudolph,  of  Philadelphia,  was  presiding  bishop 
of  the  general  council. 

REFUSE    DISPOSAL.    See    GAKBAGE    AND 
REFUSE  DISPOSAL. 

REGIONAL  PLANNING.  See  CITY  AND  RE- 
GIONAL PLANNING. 

RETftTACH,  ri'naK,  THEODORE.  Jewish  scholar 
and  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  died 
at  Paris,  October  29.  He  was  born  at  Saint- 
Getmain-en-Laye,  July  3,  1860,  and  attended 
the  Lycee  Condorcet,  Sscole  des  Hautes  Etudes, 
and  ficole  de  Droit.  After  completing  his  law 
course,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Paris  bar  in 
1881,  and  practiced  before  the  Court  of  Appeals 
until  1886.  He  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
Conference  des  Avocats  in  1885,  and  served 
as  president  of  the  Conference  Mole-Tocqueville 
three  years  later.  In  1890  lie  went  to  Constan- 
tinople for  archaeological  research,  and  in  1894 
he  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  on  ancient 
numismatics  at  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  Societe  des  fitudes  Juives  in  the  same 
year,  and  in  1903  was  appointed  -professor  of 
religion  at  the  iScole  des  Hautes  35tud.es  Soeiales, 
later  becoming  a  member  of  its  administrative 
council.  He  was  president  of  the  Soci&te1  de 
Linguistique,  1906,  and  of  the  Association  pour 
I/Enseignement  des  Etudes  Juives,  1907,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Ligue  pour  la  defense  des 
droits  de  1'Helle'msme,  1907.  Besides  being  made 
director  of  the  Ga&ette  des  Beaux-  Arts,  in  1906, 
and  editing  the  Revue  des  fitudes  grecques, 
1888-1907,  he  translated  writings  from  several 
languages,  and  wrote  a  number  of  authorita- 
tive books  on  Greek  literature,  archaeology,  and 
religion.  His  Short  History  of  Christianity,  to 
give  the  English  name  of  one  of  his  most  famous 
works,  is  highly  regarded  in  several  countries 
and  was  translated  into  several  languages.  He 
also  wrote:  a  translation  of  Hamlet  (1880); 
De  la  Proprie'te'  des  Hypoth&ques  Ugales  won 
in&crites  (1880);  Histoire  des  Israelites  depuis 
dispersion  (1884)  ;  Les  Monnaies  Juives 
7)  ;  Trois  Roy  auraes  d'Asie-Mineure  (1888)  ; 
ArcJiia  Poeta  (1890)  5  Recueil  des  insdrip- 

ns  juridigues  grecques  (in  collaboration  with 
Itoeste  and  Haussoullier  1890-1904);  Repub- 
Uqcie  (tthementie  d'Aristote  (translated  1890)  ; 
lete  works  of  Flamus  Josephe  (translated 
es  *  '  Mown&fa  Jmves;  une  Nticropole 
!8idoy>  (1892-26  )  ;  L'Histoire  par  les 
(1902)  ;  Recueil  general  des  mon~ 
VAsle-Mwieure  (in  collaboration  with 
BafoelcmJ:l$t4h  Papyrus  Reinach  (1905);  Du 
Prayr&s  /  de  it  2»  <  Meligion  (  1  9  05  )  ;  La  tfdte  de 
Pdqu&s/  P9M)  ;f  ami  Histoire  svmmavre  de 
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RELATIVITY,  THEORY  OF.  According  to 
the  generalized  theory  of  relativity,  light  waves 
originating  in  a  strong  gravitational  field 
should  have  a  slightly  lower  frequency  than 
those  originating  in  a  weaker  field,  and  hence 
the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a  massive  star 
should  be  displaced  slightly  toward  the  red, 
relative  to  their  position  in  terrestrial  labora- 
tory spectra.  The  exhaustive  researches  of  St. 
John  at  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  have 
shown  that  such  a  displacement,  of  the  theo- 
retically predicted  amount,  is  present  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  In  1925,  Adams  at  the  Mount  Wil- 
son Observatory  found  the  lines  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  companion  of  Sirius  to  be  similarly  dis- 
placed by  the  amount  to  be  expected  from  the 
known  mass  and  absolute  magnitude;  and  spec- 
trograms secured  at  the  Lick  Observatory  in 
1928  have  now  independently  confirmed  the  re- 
sult obtained  by  Adams. 

Trumpler's  definitive  reduction  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  eclipse  observations  made  in  1922, 
shows  conclusively  that  the  stars  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sun  were  displaced  from  their 
normal  positions  by  the  amounts,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  required  by  the  theory 
of  relativity.  Furthermore,  accurate  measure- 
ments on  plates  made  at  the  eclipse  of  January, 
1926,  by  the  Sproul  Observatory  expedition  in 
Sumatra,  show  no  measurable  difference  in  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  from  that  at  other  times, 
thus  proving  that  the  cooling  of  the  air  in 
the  shadow  cone  does  not  produce  enough  re- 
fraction to  account  for  the  observed  deflections 
of  the  stars  in  that  way. 

Finally,  the  famous  Michelson-Morley  experi- 
ment designed  to  detect  the  earth's  motion 
through  the  ether,  upon  the  negative  result  of 
which  was  largely  based  the  fundamental  postu- 
late of  the  restricted  theory  of  relativity,  has 
been  repeated  at  Mount  Wilson  by  Michelson 
himself,  with  an  apparatus  capable  of  detecting 
a  motion  only  2  per  cent  as  great  as  that  to 
be  expected;  and  no  measurable  effect  was  ob- 
served. The  source  of  the  positive  effect  pre- 
viously reported  by  Miller  remains  unexplained; 
in  none  of  the  other  recent  repetitions  of  the 
experiment  has  any  such  effect  been  found.  See 
PHYSICS. 

RELIGION,  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 
RELIGION,  LITERATUBE  OF.  See  LITERATURE, 
ENGLISH  AND  AMEBICAN. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS.  See  ar- 
ticles on  the  respective  denominations. 

REMEY,  GEORGE  COLLIER.  Rear  Admiral, 
United  States  Navy,  retired,  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  0.,  February  10.  He  was  born  at  Bur- 
lington, lowa^  Aug.  10,  1841,  and  was  graduated 
in  1859  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
He  fought  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  Union  Navy 
in  several  engagements,  and  for  a  year  was  a 
prisoner  of  the  Confederates.  After  the  war  lie 
served  as  an  instructor  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  later  was  on  duty  at  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory. In  the  Spanish-American  War  he  com- 
manded the  naval  base  at  Key  West,  Fla.  He 
reached  flag  rank  as  a  rear  admiral  in  1898, 
and  in  1900  commanded  the  United  States  naval 
forces  in  Asiatic  waters,  at  the  time  of  the 
Boxer  outbreak  in  China.  He  was  retired  in 
1903,  and  at  the  time  of  Ms  death  was  one 
of  the  oldest  American  naval  officers  of  "his 
rank.  Mfteen  retired  rear  admirals  attended 
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the  celebration  of  his  eighty-sixth  birthday,  at 
Jamestown,  R.  I.,  in  1927. 

RENAISSANCE  LITEBATUBE-,  See 
PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

BENSSELAEB  POLYTECHNIC  INSTI- 
TUTE. A  non-sectarian  institution  for  the  tech- 
nical training  of  men  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  founded 
in  1824.  In  1928  there  were  *1426  students  en- 
rolled for  the  autiumn  term,  distributed  as 
follows:  Civil  engineering,  467;  mechanical 
engineering,  250;  electrical  engineering,  420; 
chemical  engineering,  159;  business  administra- 
tion, 54;  biology,  25;  physics,  18.  The  teach- 
ing staff  numbered  115,  an  increase  of  two  over 
1927.  The  productive  funds  amounted  to  $4,- 
500,000,  and  the  income  for  the  year  to  $563,- 
000.  The  total  value  of  the  property  of  the 
Institute,  including  market  value  of  securities 
and  value  of  buildings  and  equipment,  was 
more  than  $10,000,000.  The  gifts  for  endow- 
ment during  the  year  amounted  to  $228,500.  The 
library  contained  18,355  bound  volumes  and 
19,963  pamphlets.  Amos  Eaton  Hall,  a  new 
library  and  auditorium  building,  with  an  audi- 
torium seating  capacity  of  1400,  a  reading- 
room  capacity  of  300,  and  stacks  for  several 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  was  completed  and 
occupied  during  the  year.  President,  Palmer  C. 
Kicketts,  ED.,  LL.D. 

BEOBGANIZED  CHTJBCH  OE  JESUS 
CHBIST.  See  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS,  REORGANIZED 
CHUBCH  OF  JESUS  CHKIST  OF. 

BEPTII/ES.  See  ZOOLOGY. 

BESEABCH  COUNCIL,  NATIONAL.  A  co- 
operative organization  of  scientific  men  of  Ameri- 
ca, interested  in  pure  and  applied  science,  in- 
cluding engineering  and  industry.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1916  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
the  research  facilities  of  the  country  for  work 
on  war  problems  involving  scientific  knowledge. 
By  executive  order  it  was  reorganized  in  1918 
as  a  permanent  body,  its  essential  purpose  be- 
ing to  promote  scientific  research  and  the  ap- 
plication and  dissemination  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge for  the  benefit  of  the  national  strength  and 
well-being.  It  maintains  a  close  coGperation  with 
governmental  scientific  bureaus  and  their  ac- 
tivities, and  has  the  formal  recognition  and  co- 
operation of  75  major  scientific  and  technical 
societies  throughout  the  country,  its  membership 
being  composed  in  large  part  of  appointed  repre- 
sentatives of  these  societies. 

The  activities  of  the  council  are  conducted  by 
a  series  of  major  divisions,  arranged  in  two 
groups.  Each  division  has  a  chairman  and  from 
20  to  25  members.  One  group  comprises  seven 
divisions  of  science  and  technology,  represent- 
ing physics,  mathematics,  and  astronomy;  chem- 
istry and  chemical  technology;  biology  and 
agriculture;  the  medical  sciences;  psychology 
and  anthropology;  geology  and  geography; 
and  engineering  and  industrial  research.  The 
other  group  consists  of  five  divisions  of  gen- 
eral relations:  state  relations;  educational  re- 
lations; foreign  relations;  government  relations; 
and  research  information^ 

Among  the  larger  undertakings  of  the  Council 
during  1928  were  the  maintenance  of  about 
120  research  fellowships  in  {Assies,*  chemistry 
and  mathematics,  the  biological  and  medical 
sciences;  work  on  the  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  International  Critical  Tables  of  Nu- 


merical Data  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Tech- 
nology, of  which  four  of  the  planned  seven 
volumes  had  been  issued;  the  establishment,  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute, of  the  Central  Petroleum  Committee 
which  began  a  series  of  fundamental  investiga- 
tions in  the  physics,  chemistry,  and  geology  of 
petroleum,  of  which  investigations  about  forty 
were  under  way;  physics  of  the  earth;  research 
surveys  of  the  minor  plants;  medical  problems 
of  animal  parasitology,  especially  ascariasis  in 
children;  scientific  problems  of  sex;  medico- 
legal  problems;  physical  causes  of  deafness  in 
children;  problems  in  tropical  agriculture  and 
biology;  the  atmosphere  and  man;  state  arch- 
aeological surveys;  fellowships  in  child  develop- 
ment; seed  germination;  structural  welding; 
heat  transmission;  industrial  lighting;  highway 
research;  problems  of  coastal  subsidence  and 
elevation;  sedimentation;  measurement  of 
geological  time;  and  others. 

The  financial  support  of  the  council  is  de- 
rived, first,  from  a  gift  of  $5,000,000  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  part  of  that  sum 
to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing to  house  the  Academy  and  Council;  and 
second,  from  other  gifts  from  various  sources, 
mostly  made  for  the  specific  support  of  particu- 
lar undertakings.  These  sources  include  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  General  Education 
Board,  International  Education  Board,  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  Commonwealth 
Fund,  and  various  individuals  and  industrial 
concerns.  The  council  maintains  two  regular 
series  of  publications;  Bulletins,  of  which  6C 
had  been  issued  up  to  the  end  of  1928,  and  the 
Reprint  and  Circular  Series,  of  which  86  had 
appeared.  It  publishes,  in  addition,  miscella- 
neous publications  and  its  Annual  Report. 

The  general  administrative  officers  of  the 
Council  for  1928  were:  Chairman,  George  K. 
Burgess;  first  vice  chairman,  Thomas  H.  Mor- 
gan; second  vice  chairman,  John  C,  Merriam; 
third  vice  chairman,  Simon  Flexner;  treasurer, 
J.  S.  Anqes;  permanent  secretary,  Vernon  Kel- 
logg. George  E.  Hale  of  the  Mount  Wilson 
Observatory,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  was  honorary 
chairman.  Headquarters  of  the  council  are  on 
B.  Street,  between  21st  and  22d  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

BESEBVE  BAHKS.  See  BANKS  AND  BANK- 
ING; FINANCIAL  REVIEW. 

BESEBVE  OITICEBS,  RESERVE  OFFICEES* 
TBAINING  COKPS.  See  MILITABY  PROGRESS. 

BESIN"S.  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL. 

B^UNION",  ra'u'nydn'.  An  island  belonging 
to  France,  about  420  miles  east  of  Madagascar. 
Area,  970  square  miles;  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1926,  186,637,  of  whom  1  $0,694  were 
Europeans,  mainly  of  French  origin.  The  chief 
towns  with  their  population  in  1926  were:  St. 
Pierre,  20,479;  St.  Denis,  23,390;  St.  Paul, 
21,643;  and  St.  Louis  15,867.  The  chief  port  is 
Pointe-des-Qalets;  The  principal  products  are 
ruin,  sugar,  manioc*  coffee,  tapioca,  vanilla, 
spices*,  etcj  The,  production  of  rum  in  1926  was 
1,124*032,  gallons,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
r  3?h0,  total  value  of  imports  in  1927 
francs;  of  exports,  146,991,000 


f  raffles*  ,  >^he,  .  dfeief  exports  were  sugar  and  rum, 
and  '.the  e^ei  imports  rice  and  grain.  In  1926 
837  ves$e|a  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  the 
Ti»ri©  are  about  80  miles  of  railways.  The 
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budget  for  1926  showed  revenue  of  52,502,932 
francs  and  expenditures  of  46,076,028  francs. 
The  government  of  the  island  is  administered  by 
a  governor,  aided  by  a  privy  council  and  an 
elected  council-general.  Reunion  is  represented 
in  the  French  Parliament  by  one  Senator  and 
two  Deputies. 

REVOLUTION",  AMERICAN,  ANNIVERSARIES. 
See  CELEBRATIONS. 

RHETORIC.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

RHODE  ISLAND.  POPULATION.  According  to 
a  State  census  made  in  1925,  the  population 
was  679,260,  as  compared  with  604,397  at  the 
United  States  Fourteenth  Census  in  1920,  and 
595,986  at  the  census  of  1915.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  716,000.  The 
capital  is  Providence. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Hay 

1928 

45,000 

69,000  a 

$1,503,000 

1927 

46,000 

61,000  tt 

1,327,000 

Corn 

1928 

10,000 

390,000 

526,000 

1927 

10,000 

380,000 

456,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

2,000 

244,000 

220,000 

1927 

2,000 

220,000 

341,000 

a  tons. 

MINEBAL  PBODTTCTION.  The  total  value  of  the 
State's  mineral  products  for  1926  was  $1,339,- 
398;  for  1925,  $1,151,857.  In  both  years  the  most 
considerable  item  was  stone.  The  yield  of  stone 
in  1926  was  252,280  short  tons,  and  that  in 
1925,  153,230  tons;  the  value  of  stone  produced 
was:  1926,  $895,718;  1925,  $724,428.  There  was 
also  some  output  of  lime,  graphite,  and  clay 
products. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
Nov.  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $6,~ 
476,767  (of  which  $471,808  was  aid  to  local 
education)  ;  for  conducting  public  service  en- 
terprises, $20,246;  for  interest  on  debt,  $664,- 
040;  for  permanent  improvements,  $3,805,379; 
total,  $10,966,432  (of  which  $3,476,193  was  for 
highways,  $879,375  being  for  maintenance  and 
$2,596,818  for  construction) .  Revenues  were  $10,- 
574,427.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  45.1  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  officials*  services,  5.6  per  cent;  sales 
of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  38.6  per 
cent.  Property  valuation  was  $1,299,056,254; 
State  taxation  thereon,  11,558,868.  Net  State 
funded  debt  on  Nov.  30,  1927,  was  $18,385,137. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  196.33.  No  building  of  additional  railroad 
trackage  was  reported  in  1928. 

EDUCATION.  The  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Education  opened  the  Henry  Barnard  School,  an 
institution  to  provide  students  of  teaching  with 
practice  training,  observation,  and  experimental 
work  in  pedagogy.  The  school-age  population  of 
the  State  in  1927  was  placed  at  201,045  in- 
dividuals between  the  ages  of  4  and  21  years. 
There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  112,- 
689  pupils,  of  whom  98,300  were  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  14,565  in  the  high  schools. 

CHARITIES  AND  COBKECTIONS.  The  State  Public 
Welfare  Commission,  a  body  of  nine  appointed 
members  serving  terms  of  six  years,  has  author- 
ity under  Chapter  413  of  the  General  Laws  of 
the  State,  over  the  chief  of  the  State  health, 


reform,  and  penal  institutions.  The  institutions 
under  its  care  in  1928  and  administered  by  its 
appointees  were  six  in  number,  and  were 
grouped  near  together  on  a  tract  of  1000  acres 
in  the  city  of  Cranston.  They  were  the  State 
Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases,  State  Infirmary, 
State  Prison  and  Providence  County  Jail,  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  Sockanosset  School 
for  Boys,  and  Oaklawn  School  for  Girls.  The 
combined  total  number  of  inmates  was  about 
3500,  of  which  mental  patients  formed  nearly 
one-half,  numbering  1762  on  Jan.  1,  1928.  Pris- 
oners in  State  penal  institutions  at  that  date 
numbered  364. 

LEGISLATION.  The  general  assembly  of  the 
State  met  in  regular  annual  session  January  3. 
It  created  two  important  commissions,  the  one 
to  investigate  the  State  public  welfare  com- 
missions, and  the  other  to  study  the  State 
boards  and  other  agencies  with  a  view  to  rec- 
ommending reorganization  and  consolidation. 
The  so-called  Saylos  Bill,  a  measure  to  amend 
the  law  of  evidence  by  admitting  books  and  en- 
tries made  in  the  regular  course  of  business, 
as  evidence  in  civil  proceedings,  *even  though 
the  persons  having  made  such  entries  were  not 
obtainable  to  testify,  was  enacted.  The  Whit- 
ten  thoroughfare  plan,  an  enactment  of  the 
previous  session,  opposed  by  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence as  committing  the  State  to  too  extensive 
a  highway  construction  programme,  was  re- 
pealed. The  forty-eight-hour  working  week  was 
made  the  maximum  for  children  under  the  age 
of  16  years.  There  were  passed  a  reciprocal 
motor  vehicle  law  and  an  act  requiring  the 
use  of  a  dual  braking  system  on  motor  vehicles. 
The  use  of  metal  containers  to  safeguard  bal- 
lots in  transport  from  polling  places  was  made 
obligatory.  A  further  bond  issue  of  $500,000 
for  completing  the  Washington  Bridge  was 
authorized.  The  custom  of  the  town  of  Cum- 
berland, maintained  for  181  years,  of  holding. 
its  town  and  State  elections  at  a  separate  time? 
from  other  parts  of  the  State,  was  abolished. 
Sunday  display  of  motion  pictures  in  Paw- 
tucket,  a  city  that  had  been  excepted  from  an 
earlier  permissive  act,  was  rendered  legal.  A 
resolution  of  the  State  Senate  requested  mem- 
bers of  the  State  delegation  in  Congress  to  seek 
a,  Federal  referendum  on  Prohibition.  A  proposal 
to  expend  $300,000  for  a  State  airport  was  re- 
ferred to  popular  vote. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHEB  EVENTS.  Governor 
Aram  J.  Pothier  died  February  4}  while  serving 
his  seventh  term.  Norman  S.  Case  succeeded 
to  the  office  and  was  followed  as  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor by  James  G.  Connolly.  Contract  for  con- 
struction of  the  Washington  Bridge  was  awarded 
August  13-  by  the  Washington  Bridge  Commis- 
sion on  a  bid  of  $2,984,000  and  work  started 
shortly  afterward.  The  city  of  Pawtucket  op- 
posed proceedings  of  the  State  board  of  water 
purification  to  require  it  to  build  a  $1,000,000 
sewage  disposal  plant  in  order  to  end  pollution 
of  the  Seekonk  River.  In  Providence,  upon  the 
disclosure  in  March  of  alleged  efforts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  control  enlistment 
in  the  First  Light  Infantry,  Rhode  Island  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  second  battalion  of  that  regi- 
ment was  relieved  of  duty  and  of  arms,  and  in- 
quiry was  instituted. 

ELECTION.  By  a  very  narrow  plurality  the 
popular  vote  at  the  election  of  November  (5 
was  in  favor  of  Alfred  E.  Smith,  the  Democratic 
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candidate  for  President;  he  received  118,943 
votes;  Herbert  Hoover,  Republican,  117,522. 
The  foreign  born  population  in  the  mill  towns 
strongly  favored  Smith.  Norman  S.  Case,  Re- 
publican, was  reflected  Governor.  Felix  Hebert, 
Republican,  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
for  the  regular  term,  defeating  Senator  Peter 
G.  Gerry,  Democrat,  who  ran  for  reelection. 
Two  Republicans  and  one  Democrat  were  elec- 
ted to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

OFFICEES.  Governor,  Norman  S.  Case  (from 
February  4) ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  James  G. 
Connolly;  Secretary  of  State,  Ernest  L. 
Sprague;  Treasurer,  George  C,  Clark;  Auditor, 
Philip  H.  Wilbour;  Attorney-General,  Charles 
P.  Sisson. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court :  Chief  Justice, 
William  H.  Sweetland;  Associate  Justices; 
Chester  W.  Barrows;  Charles  F.  Stearns,  Elmer 
J.  Rathbun,  John  W.  Sweeney. 

RHODE  ISX.AOT),  BATTLE  OF.  See  CELEBRA- 
TIONS. 

RHODESIA,  ro-de'zhi-a  or  ~zi-a.  The  name 
given  to  a  stretch  of  British  territory  in  central 
Africa,  extending  northward  from  the  Trans- 
vaal to  the  borders  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
Tanganyika  Territory,  constituting  a  British 
protectorate;  bounded  on  the  east  by  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Tanganyika 
Territory,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Belgian  Con- 
go, Portuguese  West  Africa,  and  Beechuanaland. 
It  is  divided  into  Northern  Rhodesia  and  South- 
ern Rhodesia  by  the  Zambesi  River;  Southern 
Rhodesia  comprises  Matabeleland  and  Mashona- 
land. 

NORTHERN  RHODESIA.  In  1911  this  region  was 
formed  from  the  former  provinces  of  Northeast 
and  Northwest  Rhodesia.  Area,  287,950  square 
miles;  the  permanent  European  population  in 
December,  1925,  was  4624  and  the  native  popula- 
tion, 1,140,642.  The  seat  of  the  Government  is  at 
Livingstone,  on  the  Zambesi.  The  chief  crops  are 
corn,  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  rubber, 
and  the  minerals  include  gold,  copper,  zinc, 
and  lead.  The  total  value  of  all  minerals  mined 
in  1926  was  £111,560,  to  which  lead  contributed 
£68,570.  Imports  in  1926  amounted  to  £1,725,- 
682;  exports,  £490,382.  The  chief  exports  are 
live  animals,  lead,  copper,  corn,  flour,  hides  and 
skins,  and  tobacco.  The  administration  consists 
of  a  governor  and  executive  council  and  a  legisla- 
tive council,  partly  official  and  partly  elected, 
the  official  members  having  the  majority.  Gover- 
nor in  1928,  Sir  J.  C,  Maxwell,  appointed  Aug. 
31,  1927. 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA.  The  area  of  this  section 
of  Rhodesia  is  estimated  at  14^,000  square  miles 
and  the  population,  according  to  a  census  taken 
in  May,  1926,  39,174  Europeans  and  about  834,- 
473  natives.  Capital,  Salisbury. 

According  to  the  foreign  trade  statistics  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1927,  the  imports  were 
£5,502,000  and  the  exports  £5,730,000,  both  a 
decided  increase  over  the  similar  period  of  1926. 
Total  railway  earnings  in  1927  were  £4,908,519 
and  operating  expenses,  £4,645,490. 

Maize  is  the  largest  crop,  the  1925-26  yield 
being  1,400,000  bags,  the  second  highest  on  rec- 
ord. Tobacco,  however,  was  the  crop  that  was 
attracting  most  attention,  and  the  1927  crop 
of  17,000,000  pounds  of  Virginia  and  180,000 
pounds  of  Turkish  tobacco  was  the  heavi- 
est crop  on  record  and  nearly  three  times  as 
large  as  the  1926  crop.  The  problem  of  dis- 


posing of  the  crop  was  a  serious  one  owing  to 
the  reluctance  of  English  manufacturers  to  use 
Rhodesian  tobacco.  Southern  Rhodesia  is  highly 
mineralized,  and  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
having  valuable  coal  reserves  strategically  placed 
with  respect  to  a  vast  surrounding  territory. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  colony  as  brought  out 
in  the  returns  for  the  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1927, 
passed  the  £2,000,000  mark,  and  a  substantial 
budget  surplus  developed  in  spite  of  an  unfore- 
seen increase  in  expenditures  on  roads  and 
bridges  and  for  medical  prevention  work. 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  aided 
by  an  executive  council;  legislative  power  in  an 
elected  legislative  assembly.  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  1928,  Lieut.-CoL  Sir  John 
R.  Chancellor;  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary 
for  Native  Affairs,  Sir  C.  P.  J.  Coghlan.  Colonel 
Chancellor  was  succeeded  as  governor  in  the 
autumn  by  Sir  Cecil  Hunter  Rodwell,  K.C.M.G. 

BICE.  The  yields  in  1928  of  ten  rice-producing 
countries  reporting  to  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture,  Rome,  were  6.5  per  cent  be- 
low the  production  of  1927  and  1.4  per  cent  above 
the  average  production  for  the  five  years  1922- 
26.  The  acreage  for  these  countries  was  only 
slightly  under  that  of  the  preceding  year  an'd 
3.8  per  cent  above  that  of  the  five-year  period. 
The  estimated  yields  of  some  of  the  principal 
producing  countries  outside  the  United  States 
were  as  follows:  Japan,  528,919,000  bushels; 
Java  and  Madura,  246,304,000  bushels;  Korea, 
120,426,000  bushels;  Cochin-China,  112,468,000 
bushels;  and  Italy,  30,976,000  bushels.  India  in 
1927  produced  2,144,236,000  bushels. 

Estimates  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture placed  the  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1928 
at  41,881,000  bushels  grown  on  965,000  acres,  or 
at  the  rate  of  43.4  bushels  per  acre.  This  compared 
with  44,774,000  bushels  produced  on  1,012,000 
acres,  or  at  the  rate  of  44.2  bushels  per  acre  in 
1927.  The  average  farm  price  on  Dec.  1,  1928,  was 
71.8  cents  and  on  Dec.  1,  1927,  -92.9  cents  per 
bushel,  making  the  total  value  of  the  crop  $30,- 
077,000  in  1928,  and  $41,616,000  in  1927.  The 
yields  of  the  five  States  included  in  the  data  here 
given  for  1928  were  as  follows:  Louisiana,  18,392,- 
000  bushels;  California,  8,073,000  bushels;  Ar- 
kansas, 7,708,000  bushels;  Texas,  7,308,000 
bushels ;  and  Missouri,  400,000  bushels.  The  yield 
per  acre  in  these  States  ranged  from  40  bushels 
in  Missouri  to  60.7  bushels  in  California.  The 
California  crop  also  ranked  high  in  quality.  The 
acreage  as  compared  with  1927  had  .been  reduced 
in  Arkansas,  California,  and  Louisiana. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  the  United 
States  exported  230,432,000  pounds  of  rice  grain 
and  79,376,000  pounds  of  rice  flour,  meal,  and 
broken  rice,  and  imported  33,674,000  .pounds  of 
cleaned  rice  grain  not  including  patna  rice,  5,- 
996,000  pounds  of  uncleaned  rice,  1,826,000 
pounds  of  patna  rice  for  use  in  canned  goods  and 
2,606,000  pounds  of  rice,  rice  flour,  rice  meal, 
and  similar  products.  On  the  worldjs  markets,  the 
rice  of  the  Southern  States,  which  is  long  and 
medium-grained,  competes  with  the  rice  of  In- 
dia, Siam,  and  Indo-CMna  which  is  sold  in 
Europe  and  South  America.  The  California  prod- 
uct, which  is  a  short-grained  rice,  goes  mainly  to 
Japan,  and  the  California  export  market  there- 
fore is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  rice  produc- 
tion of  Japan  and  her  colonies.  For  three  years, 
exports  from  the  Southern  States  continued  to 
increase  and  in  1928  heavy  gains  were  made  in 
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tlie  quantities  shipped  to  Canada  and  Cuba. 
BICE  INSTITUTE.  A  coeducational  institu- 
tion for  higher  education  at  Houston,  Texas, 
opened  in  1912.  The  enrollment  in  the  autumn 
of  1928  was  1303,  and  the  faculty  numbered 
87,  The  plant  equipment  and  productive  funds 
of  the  institution  were  estimated  at  $14,000,000 
and  the  income  from  endowment  for  the  fiscal 
year  1927-28  was  in  excess  of  $600,000.  The  li- 
brary contained  approximately  70,000  volumes. 
President,  Edgar  Odell  Lovett,  Ph.D..  Sc.D., 
LL.D. 

BICHABDS,  HERBERT  MATJLE.  American  bot- 
anist and  educator,  died  at  New  York,  January 
0.  He  was  born  at  Qermantown,  Pa.,  Get,  6,  1871, 
and  was  educated  at  Harvard  University  (S.B,, 
1891;  S.D.,  1895).  He  studied  at  Leipzig  in 
1895-96  and  traveled  in  China,  Japan,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
1899-1900.  He  served  as  an  instructor  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College  1892-95  and  1897-98,  and  also  at 
Harvard,  1897-98,  and  at  Barnard  College  was 
tutor  (1896-97),  instructor  (1898-1902);  ad- 
junct professor  ( 1902-06 )3  and  professor  of 
botany  from  1906  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
scientific  director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden.  Professor  Richards  was  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club, 
of  The  American  Naturalist,  and  of  Phytological 
Researches.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(vice  president  of  Section  G  in  1908),  and  a 
member  of  several  chemical,  botanical,  and  bi- 
ological societies.  His  investigations  dealt 
largely  with  the  structure  and  development  of 
algae  and  fungi  and  with  plant  reactions.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Theodore  William  Richards, 
chemist  (1868-1928).  See  RICHARDS,  THEODORE 
WILLIAM. 

RICHARDS,  THEODOEB  WILLIAM.  American 
chemist  and  educator,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Harvard  University  since  1901,  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  April  2.  He  was  born  at  German- 
town,  Pa.,  Jan.  31,  1868,  He  was  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  chemists  and  was  considered 
by  many  the  leading  authority  on  the  subject 
of  atomic  weights.  He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1885,  with  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  science,  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  from  Harvard  University  in  1886,  and 
continued  his  studies  in  chemistry  at  Gottingen 
with  Nentsi  and  at  Leipzig  with  Ostwald,  and 
at  the  Technical  School  of  Dresden,  Saxony.  His 
entire  teaching  career  was  spent  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, first  as  assistant  professor  of  chemistry, 
1894-1901,  and  then  from  1901  as  professor  of 
chemistry.  He  was  exchange  professor  from  Har- 
vard to  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1907.  Pro- 
fessor Richards  was  also  chairman  of  the  chemi- 
cal department  of  Harvard,  1903-11,  and 
director  of  the  Wolcott  Gibbs  Memorial  Labora- 
tory after  1912. 

Richards  redetermined  with  great  precision  the 
atomic  weights  of  many  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments, measured  the  compressibilities  of  a  num- 
ber of  elements  and  compounds,  and  rendered 
valuable  experimental  services  in  thermometry 
and  especially  in  calorimetry.  Among  many  high 
honors  which  came  to  him  were  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  chemistry  in  1914  (in  recognition  of  his  work 
in  determining  atomic  weights) ;  the  Davy 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Society;  a  medal  from  the 
British  Chemical  Society  (before  which  he  was 
Faraday  lecturer  in  1911);  the  Willard  Gibbs 


medal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and 
the  presidency  of  this  body  in  1914-15;  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  memberships  or  honorary  memberships  in 
virtually  every  scientific  society  of  high  stand- 
ing in  America  and  foreign  countries.  He  also 
received  numerous  honorary  degrees  from  Ameri- 
can universities  and  from  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Manchester,  Prague  (the  Royal  Bohemian  Uni- 
versity ) ,  and  Christiania.  He  received  the  Frank- 
lin Medal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1916 
and  the  Lavoisier  and  LeBlanc  medals,  Paris, 
in  1922.  Besides  the  presidency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  ( 1914-15 ) ,  he  held  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  (1917),  and  that  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (1919- 
21). 

In  1916,  Professor  Richards  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Research  Council  and  allied 
committees,  in  1918  he  served  as  consulting 
chemist  to  the  War  Department  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  In  his  later  years  he  busied  himself 
with  the  significance  of  changing  atomic  volume, 
and  other  effects  of  internal  cohesive  and  chemi- 
cal pressure.  Therrno-ehemistry  and  electro- 
chemistry also  occupied  him  increasingly.  He 
wrote  many  papers  on  atomic  weights  and  other 
subjects.  Consult  J.  Koppel,  Eosperimentelle  Un- 
tersuchungen  ulter  Atomgewichte  von  Theodore 
William  Richards  (Leipzig,  1909). 

RICHARDSON",  HAEBY  ALDEN.  American 
manufacturer  and  former  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  died  at  Dover,  Del.,  June 
16.  He  was  born  at  Camclen,  Del.,  Jan.  1,  1353, 
and  was  educated  at  public  schools  at  Dover, 
Del.,  and  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  At  sixteen  he 
preferred  business  to  college,  and  entered  the 
canning  business  of  Richardson  &  Bobbins, 
which  had  been  founded  by  his  father  and 
James  W.  Robbing.  Upon  the  death  of  the  elder 
Richardson  in  1894,  he  became  the  sole  owner 
of  the  business.  He  also  had  large  banking  and 
insurance  interests.  Mr.  Richardson  was  a  Re- 
publican in  politics,  but  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  disputes  that  divided  the  party  in  his  State. 
In  1890  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Delaware,  but  in  1907  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  serving  from  that  year 
until  1913.  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  in  February,  1907,  heavy  de- 
mands for  payment  were,  made  on  the  Delaware 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  president.  He  directed  the  full  ami 
prompt  payment  of  all  claims  and  placed  his 
entire  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  company. 
RICHMOND  AHD  G-OK0COT,  SEVENTH  DUKE 

OF    (CHAKLES   HENRY  GORDON-LENITOX) .  British 

peer,  died  at  Goodwood,  England,  January  IS. 
He  was  born  at  London,  Dec,  27,  1845.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton.  As  Lord  Settrington,  the 
"courtesy"  title  attached  to  the  dukedom,  he  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons*  as  Conservative  mem- 
ber for  West  Sussex,  1869-1885,  and  for  South- 
west Sussex,  1885-88,  but  his  chief  interest 
was  in  the  army,  in  which  he  served  in  the  South 
African  War.  He  was  an  aide-de-camp  to  three 
English  sovereigns — Queen  Victoria,  King  Ed- 
ward, and  King  George.  He  succeeded  ^  to  the 
dukedom,  and  to  numeroixs  minor  titles  in  1903, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  well  known  as  a 
statesman;  and  in  1904  he  received  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Victorian  Order.,  In  the  following 
year  he  was  created  a  Anight  of  the  Garter. 
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As  owner  of  nearly  300,000  acres  in  England 
and  Scotland,  the  Duke  was  one  of  the  great- 
est landowners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  •  advancement 
of  agriculture.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  in  1916. 

RICK'ETS.  The  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
(discussed  elsewhere  under  that  head)  for 
chemistry  in  1928  was  said  to  have  been  the 
first  time  that  scientific  work  done  in  the  direc- 
tion of  human  nutrition  had  been  thus  honored. 
The  winner  was  Prof.  Adolf  Windaus,  of  Got- 
tingen  and  the  award  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ments which  had  shown  that  ultra-violet  light 
can  activate  the  chemical  substance  known  as 
ergosterol  and  endow  it  with  the  power  of  pre- 
venting rickets.  A  number  of  other  scientists, 
however,  have  contributed  to  this  result.  The 
first  experiments  actually  made  with  ergosterol 
were  by  Prof.  George  Barger,  of  Edinburgh. 
Professor  Windaus  had  also  been  working  in 
the  same  field  without  much  success,  but  the 
results  of  Barger  led  him  to  renew  his  efforts 
and  the  two  men  have  to  some  extent  worked 
in  collaboration.  The  roots  of  the  research,  how- 
ever, were  much  older,  dating  from  the  work 
of  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollom  and  associates,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  in  the  discovery  of  vitamin  D  and 
its  anti-rachitic  properties  and  in  the  other  find 
that  ultra-violet  rays  can  independently  pre- 
vent rickets  in  animals  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  vitamin  in  question.  The  first  scientist  to 
test  irradiation  of  food  substances  was  Prof. 
II.  Steenbock,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  a  patent  was  secured  as  a  preliminary  step 
in  marketing  irradiated  food  substances*.  One 
of  the  leading  innovators  in  this  field  was  Al- 
fred H.  Hess,  professor  of  pediatrics  in  Colum- 
bia University,  for  many  years  a  leading  author- 
ity on  rickets,  who  attacked  the  problem  from 
the  clinical  side.  Professor  Windaus  has  taken 
special  pains  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness 
to  Hess,  who  made  his  own  success  possible. 
Through  the  irradiation  of  a  great  variety  of 
food  substances,  Hess  found  that  the  preventive 
principle  was  resident  in  fatty  substances  and 
traced  it  to  the  substance  known  as  cholesterol, 
a  near  congener  of  ergosterol  which  chanced 
to  occur  in  the  former  as  an  impurity.  It  was 
in  July,  1926,  that  Professor  Barger  announced 
that  pure  cholesterol  is  inert,  that  the  preven- 
tive substance  is  ergosterol,  which  alone  is  ac- 
tivated by  irradiation;  hence,  the  long-known 
facts  that  sunlight  and  codliver  oil  are  na- 
turally preventive  of  rickets  now  have  a  scien- 
tific basis.  The  preventive  virtues  of  the  oil 
are  attributable  to  vitamin  D,  but  there  is  no 
longer  the  supposed  need  of  foods  containing 
this  substance  when  the  ultra-violet  rays  and 
especially  irradiated  food  substances  can  pro- 
duce the  same  effects.  SEE  Foo»  AND  NUTRITION. 
HIES,  ELIAS  ELKAN.  American  electric  en- 
gineer and  inventor,  died  at  New  York,  April 
20.  He  was  born  at  Randegg,  Germany,  Jan. 
16,  1862,  and  was  taken  to  the  United  States 
when  three  years  old.  He  studied  at  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  re- 
ceived technical  instruction!  at  the  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  and  studied  the  physical 
sciences  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  was 
a  telegraph  operator  for  tlie  Gold  and  Stock 
and  the  Western  Union  companies.  In  188ti  lie 
removed  to  New  York  and  became  identified 
with  the  development  of  the  electric  lighting* 


industry,  in  the  employment  of  S.  Bergmann  & 
Company,  the  Edison  Company,  and  others,  but 
returned  to  Baltimore  in  1884.  He  was  active 
in  devising  methods  and  instruments  for  use 
in  electric  signaling,  railroad  controlling,  and 
the  development  of  trolley  lines.  He  is  credited 
with  discoveries  in  connection  with  the  alter- 
nating current,  and  with  the  invention  of  an 
underground  basic  slotted  conduit  system  which 
does  away  with  the  overhead  conductors  for 
trolley  cars.  He  turned  his  attention  to  many 
fields  in  which  electricity  was  used,  and  took 
out  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  patents 
on  various  pioneer  inventions.  Mr.  Ries  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  the  American  Electro-chemical  So- 
ciety, the  Aeronautical  Society  of  America,  an 
associate  member  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  En- 
gineers, and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

BIXEYy  PRESLEY  MABION.  American  physi- 
cian, formerly  surgeon  general  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  rear  admiral,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
died  at  his  home  in  Arlington  County,  Virginia, 
June  17.  He  was  born  at  Culpeper,  Va.,  July 
14,  1852,  and  received  Ms  medical  degree  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  1873.  He  entered 
the  naval  service  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in 
1874,  became  past-assistant  surgeon  in  1877, 
surgeon  in  1888,  medical  inspector  in  1900,  and 
surgeon  general,  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral, 
in  1902.  He  was  attached  to  naval  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  at  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  and 
Washington.  He  was  the  official  physician  of 
President  William  McKinley  from  1898  until 
the  President  died  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1901, 
and  was  also  the  official  physician  to  President 
Roosevelt  until  the  latter  retired  from  the  White 
House;  Dr,  Rixey  continued  his  ministrations 
to  the  former  President  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  1919,  He  retired  from  active  serv- 
ice in  1910  and  lived  on  his  estate  in  Virginia 
until  1917.  With  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  World  War  he  resumed  work  with  the 
bureau  of  medicine  and  surgery,  United  States 
Navy,  and  acted  as  inspector  general  of  the 
medical  activities  of  the  Navy  until  Sept.  18, 
1918.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  He  was  decorated  by  the 
King-  of  Spain  for  services  rendered  to  the  men 
of  the  JSanta  Maria  following  an  explosion  on 
that  vessel.  Dr.  Rixey  was  an  ex-president  of 
the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the 
United  States.  , 

ROADS  Am»  PAVEJOOSTTS.  Highway  ex- 
penditures in  the  United  States,  including  new 
construction  and  maintenance,  by  1928  had 
Beached  a  total  estimated  at  $1,500,000,000  a 
year.  This  includes  nothing  for  city  streets,  the 
yearly  cost  of  which  runs  to  a  high  total.  Al- 
though progress  in  highway  improvement  was 
marked  when  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of 
expenditure  and  of  physical  accomplishment  in  a 
given  year,  yet  it  is  small  compared  with  the 
mileage  of  highways  of  the  country  as  yet  wholly 
unimproved.  Consideration  must  also  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  of  the  highways  classed  roughly 
as  improved,  milch  of  the  mileage  is  only  in  an 
elementary  or"  initial  stage  of  improvement,  while 
tout  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  entire  highway  mile- 
age of  fee  country  was  ptovided  with  a  wearing 
surface  statable  for  the  traffic, which  it  carries. 
Tbtts;'fe(titih&  beginning  of  1928,  there  were,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
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HIGHWAY  MILEAGE  BY  STATES  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  SURFACES 
[From  Engineering  News-Record,  Jan.  23,  1929;  based  on  figures  supplied  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Roads] 


lie  Roads,  3,014,000  miles  of  highway  in  the 
United  States;  but  of  this,  only  5893000  miles,  or 
a  little  less  than  20  per  cent,  were  better  than  dirt 
roads.  Of  the  _589,000  miles  classed  as  improved, 
only  92,000  miles  were  hard  surfaced,  while  412,- 
000  were  covered  with  gravel  or  water-bound 
macadam  and  84,000  of  sand-clay  surface,  the  cor- 
responding percentages  being  12,  73,  and  15. 


By  hard  surface  is  meant  penetration  macadam 
(broken  stone  with  bituminous  material  sprayed 
upon  it),  bituminous  concrete,  brick  and  block, 
and  portland-cement  concrete-.  In  many  of  the 
States,  nothing  like  these  percentages  would  hold 
good. 

An  interesting  coincidence  is  that  the  total 
road  mileage  of  Texas  exceeded  slightly  the  mile- 
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age  included  in  what  is  known  as  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  system  of  main  interstate  and  inter- 
county  highways,  the  figures  being  188,564  miles 
for  Texas,  against  187,573  miles  for  the  Federal- 
aid  system. 

The  Federal-aid  roads  are  those  toward  the 
construction  of  which  contributions  are  made  by 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
adopted  in  1921.  The  figures  given  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Eoads  show 
that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1928,  there  had  been  "initially  improved"  by 
Federal  cooperation  with  the  State  72,394  miles 
of  road.  Deducting  34  miles  of  shortening  by  re- 
location and  1285  miles  "now  undergoing  State 
construction,"  the  actually  completed  mileage 
June  30,  1928,  was  71,074,  or  about  43  per  cent 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system.  This  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story,  because  within  the  sys- 
tem named  the  several  States  had  completed 
without  Federal-aid  a  large  mileage,  estimated 
to  bring  the  total  of  "initially  improved"  roads 
up  to  about  150,000.  Much  of  this  mileage,  as 
already  indicated  as  regards  the  Federal-aid  con- 
struction, was  of  relatively  low-grade  character. 
The  total  mileage  of  "initial  improvement"  Fed- 
eral-aid for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928, 
was  8184. 

Besides  this  total  of  completed  "initial  con- 
struction," there  was  2014  miles  of  "State  con- 
struction" during  the  year.  The  two  classes  of 
work  cost  $205,044,000,  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  paid  a  little  over  $88,000,000,  or 
43  per  cent  and  the  States  the  balance.  These  pay- 
ments were  not  all  made  during  the  fiscal  year. 
The  actual  disbursement  of  Federal-aid  funds 
during  the  year  was  about  $80,000,000.  For  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1929,  a  total  of  $73,- 
000,000  of  Federal-aid  funds  had  been  allotted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  amounts  by 
States  ranging  from  $365,000  for  Delaware, 
Hawaii,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Ver- 
mont to  about  $4,231,000  for  Texas.  Besides  the 
amount  expended  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
Federal-aid  roads,  there  are  appropriated  year 
by  year  considerable  sums  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  in  the  national  forests  and  parks. 

In  May,  1928,  there  was  signed  an  act  provid- 
ing for  the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway  to 
extend  from  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac  Biver  in  Washington  to  Mount  Ver- 
non.  This  authorized  the  appropriation  of  a  total 
of  $4,500,000  to  be  expended  until  the  proposed 
completion  of  the  highway  in  1932.  Immediately 
after  the  act  was  signed,  surveys  for  the  location 
of  the  highway  were  begun  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  is  given  charge  of 
the  project.  For  a  symposium  on  "Trends  in  High- 
way Development,"  with  contributions  from  Fed- 
eral and  State  highway  officials  and  others,  see 
Engineering  News-Record,  Jan.  3,  1929,  in  which 
special  stress  is  laid,  editorially  and  by  the  spe- 
cial contributors,  on  lag  between  highway  im- 
provements and  highway  needs  and  the  problem 
of  future  financing.  The  part  of  machinery  in 
road  construction,  for  making  the  highways  more 
attractive,  the  need  for  better  safeguarding  of 
traffic,  better  lighting,  more  tree  and  shrub 
planting,  are  also  considered. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  3STew  Books  and  revised  editions 
include:  Baur,  Highway  Materials  (Itfew  York). 
Bateman,  Highway  Engineering — primarily.a  col- 
lege textbook —  (New  York) .  Blanchard,  Mements 
of  Highway  Engineering — revised  edition —  (New 


York).  Newmann,  Der  Neuzeitliche  Strassenbau 
(Berlin).  Wiley,  Principles  of  Highway  Engineer- 
ing— primarily  a  college  textbook- — '(New  York). 

See  AGKICULTUBE,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF,  under 
Roads. 

HO  CHESTER,  UNTVEKSITY  OF.  A  non-sectar- 
ian institution  of  higher  education  for  men 
and  women  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  founded  in 
1850.  It  consists  of  three  schools — the  college 
of  arts  and  sciences,  composed  of  a  college  for 
men  and  a  college  for  women;  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music;  and  the  school  of  medicine 
and  dentistry.  A  school  of  nursing  is  also  main- 
tained in  conjunction  with  the  Strong  Memorial 
Hospital,  the  property  of  the  university.  The 
enrollment  for  the  autumn  session  of  1928,  ex- 
clusive of  extension  division  and  special  music 
students,  totaled  1419,  distributed  as  follows: 
Arts  and  sciences,  965,  of  whom  512  were  men 
and  453  were  women;  bachelor  of  music  course, 
346;  medicine  and  dentistry,  108.  For  the  sum- 
mer session,  861  were  enrolled  in  the  arts  col- 
lege, and  492  in  the  music  school.  There  were 
2023  in  the  extension  division.  The  faculty  had 
314  members,  as  follows:  college  of  arts  and 
sciences,  112,  of  whom  24  were  new  appoint- 
ments; school  of  music,  93;  school  of  medicine 
and  dentistry,  109,  of  whom  55  were  on  full 
time.  The  productive  funds  as  of  June  30, 
1928,  were  $28,757,382,  and  the  total  resources, 
including  land,  buildings,  equipment,  and  en- 
dowment, were  approximately  $44,261,254.  The 
main  libraries  contained  over  115,161  volumes, 
the  Eastern  library  over  19,000,  and  the  school 
of  medicine  library  over  28,000.  President,  Rush 
Rhees,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

KOCEIEFEUuER  FOUNDATION.  An,  insti- 
tution chartered  in  1913  "to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  throughout  the  world."  The 
scope  of  its  activities  in  1928  was  in  a  broad  way 
indicated  by  the  names  of  the  two  divisions 
through  which  it  carries  on  its  work:  The  In- 
ternational Health  Division  and  the  Division  of 
Medical  Education. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1928  gave  aid 
for  the  advancement  of  medical  education  to  a 
large  number  of  institutions,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: Department  of  Hygiene,  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity, Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Montreal,  Canada;  National 
School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti;  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Slto  Paulo, 
Brazil;  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land; University  of  London  Medical  Center; 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Edinburgh; 
Department  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Zagreb, 
Jugo-Slavia;  Shanghai  Union  Medical  College, 
the  School  of  Medicine,  of  Shantung  Christian 
University,  Tsinan,  and  St.  John's  University 
Medical  School,  Shanghai,  China ;  Medical  Facul- 
ty, American  University  of  Beirut,  Syria.  The 
Foundation  also  provided  funds  for  the  support 
of  Peking  Union  Medical  College. 

Small  grants  providing  for  the  purchase  of 
apparatus,  or  literature,  for  research,  or  for  the 
supplementing  of  salaries,  were  given  to  de- 
partments of  medical  schools  in  Franee,  Italy, 
and  Ireland,  which  offered  exceptional  facilities 
for  graduate  students.  Aid  was  given  for  improv- 
ing the  teaching  facilities  of  the  departments 
of  phv$icsy  chemistry,  and  biology  in  12  colleges 
and  Diversities  in  China  and  Chulalongkorn 
University  Bangkok,  with  a  view  to  promoting 
the  better  preparation  pi  prospective  medical 
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students.  Medical  literature  or  scientific  equip- 
ment was  supplied  to  medical  institutions^  in  20 
countries  in  Central  Europe  in  continuation  of 
the  programme  of  emergency  aid  to  such  insti- 
tutions. 

Institutions  receiving1  aid  for  the  furtherance 
of  biological  science  included:  The  Institute  for 
Biological  Research  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; Yale  University  (for  anthropoid  research) ; 
Tolioku  Imperial  University,  Sendai,  Japan;  the 
Australian  Universities,  through  the  Australian 
National  Research  Council  (for  anthropological 
studies) ;  University  of  Hawaii  and  the  Bernice 
P.  Bishop  Museum/ Honolulu.  The  International 
Biological  Abstracting  Service,  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene  (New  York),  and  the 
Canadian  National  Committee  for  Mental  JHy- 
giene  received  grants  from  the  Foundation; 
representatives  of  30  countries  received  fellow- 
ships in  the  Medical  Sciences;  and  scientists 
from  several  countries  were  invited  to  make  study 
visits  as  guests  of  the  Foundation.  The  Division 
of  Medical  Education  published  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  series  of  Methods  and  Problems  of 
Medical  Education,  during  the  year. 

Schools  and  institutes  of  hygiene  and  public 
health  receiving  aid  were:  The  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health,  Boston;  the  Institute  of  Hy- 
giene, Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  the  London  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine,  England;  the 
State  Institute  of  Public  Health,  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia; and  the  State  Hygienic  Institute,  Buda- 
pest, Hungary  j»  Funds  were  granted  to  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  Harvard  University  to  publish  a 
revised  edition  of  a  syllabus  of  preventive  medi- 
cine and  the  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agri- 
culture, St.  Augustine,  Trinidad,  was  assisted  in 
maintaining  a  chair  of  sanitation  and  tropical 
hygiene. 

Field  stations  in  eleven  of  the  Southern 
States,  as  well  as  in  Ohio,  Corsica,  Italy,  Poland, 
Spain,  and  Fiji,  were  granted  assistance  for  the 
training  of  personnel  for  public  health  work,  and 
fellowships  in  public  health  were  granted  to 
men  and  women  from  28  countries.  Among  the 
15  institutions  of  nursing  education  receiving 
aid  were:  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing, 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  the  D.  Ogden  Kills  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  at  Trudeau  Sanatorium, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.;  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  and  the  School  of  Nursing  of  Van- 
derbilt  University;  the  D.  Anna  Nery  School  of 
Nursing,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  and  the  Nurses 
Training  School,  Siriraj  Hospital,  Bangkok.  Fel- 
lowships in  nursing  education  were  also  granted 
to  representatives  of  11  countries. 

The  Foundation  continued  to  participate  in 
studies  of  yellow  fever  in  West  Africa,  and  in 
campaigns  in  Brazil  for  its  reduction.  Cases  of 
the  disease  occurred  in  West  Africa  during  1928 
in  Dahomey,  Nigeria,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Gambia, 
and  Belgian  Congo.  At  the  headquarters  of  the 
Foundation's  Yellow  Fever  Commission  in  Accra, 
West  Africa,  Bauer  and  Hudson,  experimenting 
on  monkeys,  showed  that  the  virus  in  the  mos- 
.  quito  is  non-filtrable  and  is  transmissible  through 
inoculation  during  the  period  of  incubation  in 
the  insect,  when  infection  cannot  occur  through 
biting.  An  outbreak  of  the  disease  occurred  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  with  123  reported  cases  from 
May  to  December,  practically  the  first  cases  of 
local  origin  in  the  city  since  it  was  freed  of  the 
infection  by  the  campaign  of  Oswaldo  Cruz 
twenty  years  previously.  Scattered  cases  of  the 


disease  also  occurred  in  the  states  of  Sergipe,  Per- 
nambuco,  and  Bahia  from  March  to  October,  and 
health  authorities  in  these  and  other  states  were 
assisted  by  the  Foundation  in  maintaining  safe 
Aedes  cegypti  indices. 

Malaria  campaigns,  demonstrations,  and  sur- 
veys were  carried  on  in  18  countries,  which  re- 
ceived either  assistance  toward  their  budgets  for 
this  work  or  the  loan  of  staff  members  to  serve 
as  consultants  in  formulating  and  carrying  out 
campaign  programmes,  including:  Jamaica; 
Porto  Rico;  Costa  Rica;  Honduras;  Nicaragua; 
Panama;  Salvador;  Argentina;  the  State  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Venezuela;  Albania;  Bul- 

faria;  Italy;  Spain;  Ceylon;  Palestine;  the 
hilippine  Islands;  and  the  state  of  Mysore,  In- 
dia. Fifteen  counties  in  the  six  States  of  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Virginia,  in  the  United  States,  received 
contributions  toward  their  malarial  budget.  Mala- 
ria field  studies  and  research  assistance  were 
given  in  Porto  Rico,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Spain,  the  State  of  Mysore,  India,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  In  the  United  States,  stud- 
ies were  continued  by  Dr.  Hegner  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  and 
by  Dr.  Taliaferro  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
while  opportunities  for  practical  training  of 
malaria  personnel  were  provided  at  the  Edenton 
Station,  N.  C.,  and  at  malaria  stations  in  Corsica, 
Italy,  and  Spain. 

Anti-hookworm  programmes  in  Mexico,  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Salvador,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Colombia,  Para- 
guay, Venezuela,  Spain,  Ceylon,  India  (Madras 
Presidency  and  Mysore),  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  Siam,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  in  the 
South  Pacific  in  Fiji,  the  British  Solomon  Is- 
lands, and  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands,  received 
financial  aid  or  advisory  service.  Hookworm 
studies  were  continued  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Vanderbilt  University  and  at  the  Hookworm 
Research  Laboratory  in  Andalusia,  Ala.  Local 
health  organizations  in  20  foreign  countries 
and  in  113  counties  in  24  States  of  the  United 
States  received  assistance  in  the  way  of  financial 
aid,  advisory  services,  or  training  opportunities 
for  personnel.  The  areas  outside  of  the  United 
States  where  such  aid  was  given  included:  The 
provinces  of  Quebec,  British  Columbia,  and  Sas- 
katchewan in  Canada;  the  municipalities  of 
Puerto,  Mexico,  and  Minatitlan  in  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  San  Ramon  district,  Costa 
Rica,  the  first  district  of  that  country  to  enter 
the  field  of  local  health  work;  counties  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil;  and  a  county  in  Paraguay;  a 
district  each  in  Austria,  Moravia,  Czechoslovak- 
ia, Hungary,  and  Siam;  two  districts  in  India; 
departments  in  France;  and  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Kildare  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  the  first 
counties  to  organize  in  this  state. 

In  the  United  States  full-time  country  health 
departments  were  aided  in  24  States  and  contri- 
butions were  made  towards  the  emergency  budg- 
ets of  78  county  health  organizations  in  the 
six  States  of  the  Mississippi  flood  area.  Seven 
States  and  nine  foreign  countries  received  help  in 
developing  their  public  health  laboratory  serv- 
ices; nine  American  States  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark  were  assisted  in  expanding  their  epidem- 
iological  services;  and  in  France,  Hungary,  and 
Poland,  funds  were  provided  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  bureaus  for  the  study  and  reform  of 
public  health  activities.  In  several  countries, 
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contributions  were  made  toward  the  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses  of  personnel  engaged  in  rural 
health,  work,  funds  were  furnished  for  public 
health  reconnaissances,  and  the  services  of  staff 
members  were  provided  as  consultants  on  public 
health  problems.  See  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

ROCKEFELLER,  LAURA  SPELMAN  MBMO- 
BIAL.  See  PARKS,  NATIONAL. 

ROCKS.  See  GEOLOGY. 

ROLLINS  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian  co- 
educational institution  of  higher  learning  at- 
Winter  Park,  Florida,  founded  in  1885.  The 
enrollment  for  the  autumn  term  of  1928  totaled 
314,  of  whom  42  were  seniors,  58  juniors,  73 
sophomores,  94  freshmen,  and  47  special  and 
graduate  students.  The  faculty  for  the  autumn 
term  of  1928  numbered  68,  an  increase  of  4 
over  the  previous  year.  The  productive  funds 
of  the  college  amounted  to  approximately  $600,- 
000;  the  income  from  endowment,  to  approxi- 
mately $33,000;  and  income  from  other  sources 
to  about  $140,000.  The  library  contained  22,- 
000  volumes.  Rollins  College  during  the  year 
carried  on  its  pioneering  in  the  two-hour  con- 
ference plan  of  education,  which  substitutes  for 
a  one-hour  recitation  period  and  a  one-hour 
period  outside  of  class  for  study,  a  two-hour 
class-room  period  which  emphasizes  personal 
contact,  and  individual  development  and  guid- 
ance. The  college  also  has  a  professor  of  books, 
the  first  chair  of  this  nature  to  be  established 
in  America.  President,  Hamilton  Holt,  LL.D., 
Litt.D. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  A  leading 
item  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  year  was  that  Pope 
Pius  XI  celebrated  the  golden  jubilee  of  his 
priesthood  December  20,  one  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  day  being  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
wing  of  the  Vatican  Library  to  hold  250,000 
volumes,  and  which  was  planned  by  American 
experts  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  In  his  reply- 
to  the  usual  Christmas  greetings  of  the  cardi- 
nals, on  December  24,  touching  the  events  of  the 
year,  the  Pope  rejoiced  at  the  peaceful  turn 
of  the  differences  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay, 
but  grieved  sadly  over  the  persecutions  of  the 
church  in  Russia  and  Mexico.  The  consistory 
held  on  December  17,  received  no  nominations 
of  cardinals,  but  Cardinal  Sbarretti  was  given 
the  suburban  see  of  Sabina  making  Mm  a 
Cardinal  Bishop,  and  Cardinals  Bisleti  and  Sin- 
cere were  advanced  to  the  order  of  priests  in 
the  Sacred  College.  The  Pope  confined  his  ad- 
dress to  praise  and  thanks  to  all  who  had 
made  the  Eucharistic  Congress  at  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, in  September,  so  great  a  success. 

The  Pope  began  the  year  on  January  6  with  an 
encyclical  on  Christian  Unity  which  asked  all 
non-Catholics  to  return  to  the  original  Church. 
The  second  encyclical  (May  8)  was  on  the 
duty  of  reparation,  as  governments  were  con- 
spiring against  God  and  the  Church,  and  the 
third  (September  8)  was  on  the  organization  of 
studies  relative  to  the  Christian  Orient.  In  his 
Lenten  address  (February  26)  he  scored  the 
immodesty  of  women's  dress.  He  touched  on  the 
same  subject  again  before  the  Congregation  of 
Rites  (August  15)  and  declared  the  Church 
always  recognized  and 'encouraged  the  sane  am- 
'bitions  of  modern  feminism.  A  brief  for  the 
reform  of  sacred  music  was,  issued  (April  27,) 
and  a  message  of  friendship  and,  encouragement 
was  sent  to  the  Chinese  people  ,( August  1).  The 
relations  with  the  Italian  Government  did  not 


materially  change  during  the  year.  A  dispute 
over  the  establishment  of  exclusive  control  of 
the  physical  education  of  Italian  youth  by  Facist 
officialism  was  averted  by  mutual  compromise. 

Cardinal  Mundelein,  of  Chicago,  was  received 
by  the  Pope  (March  12)  and  presented  a  check 
for  $1,500,000  subscribed  in  the  United  States 
for  the  building  of  a  new  college  of  propaganda. 
Other  Americans  received  in  audiences  were  a 
committee  of  three  women  representing  the 
United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society  of 
New  York  who  presented  a  facsimile  reproduc- 
tion of  America's  oldest  book,  the  Doctrina  Breve 
(1544)  on  June  9;  officers  and  sailors  from  the 
United  States  cruiser,  Detroit,  had  a  special 
audience  February  3;  pilgrims  from  Chicago, 
July  27;  a  group  from  Pittsburgh  August  7, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  for  the 
Near  East  Welfare  Association,  July  17,  when 
the  Pope  gave  credit  to  American  generosity  for 
the  progress  this  work  had  been  making. 

THE  CARDINALS.  No  cardinals  were  created 
at  the  December  Consistory  although  the  num- 
ber of  Italian  cardinals  had  then  been  reduced 
to  thirty  by  the  deaths  of  the  year.  These 
were  Cardinal  John  Tacci,  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
gregation for  the  Oriental  Church,  on  June  30; 
Cardinal  Gaetano  De  Lai,  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
sistorial  Congregation,  on  October  24,  and  Cardi- 
nal Francica  Nava,  Archbishop  of  Catania,  on 
December  7.  This  left  the  Italian  members  of 
the  Sacred  College  in  a  minority  of  two,  there 
being  thirty-two  non-Italians  and  eight  vacan- 
cies. 

Cardinal  Hayes,  of  New  York,  was  made 
Grand  Protector  of  the  American  Chapter  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta  (April  4),  Cardinal  Du- 
bois,  of  Paris,  visited  Vienna  (November)  and 
was  received  with  special  honor.  Cardinal  Ger- 
retti,  Papal  Legate  to  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
at  Sydney,  Australia,  made  a  tour  of  the  United 
States  on  his  way  back  to  Kome  (December), 

THE  HIERARCHY.  The  title  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Oregon  City  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Portland,  Oregon  (November  28), 
with  the  see  residence  at  Portland.  Bishop  Ed- 
ward Hoban,  auxiliary  of  .Chicago,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Rockf ord,  111.,  and  Bishop  ,  Francis 
Kelly,  auxiliary  of  Winona,  succeeded  to  that 
same  see  (February  13).  Bishop  Thomas"  C. 
O'Reilly  was  installed  as  Bishop  of  Scranton, 
Pa.  (March  8) ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Walsh, 
of  Trenton,  was  transferred  to  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  J.  McMahon,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  was  named  Bishop  of  Trenton  (March  7) ; 
the  Rev.  John  M.  McNamara  was  consecrated 
auxiliary  of  Baltimore  (March  29) ;  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bernard  J.  Sheil  was  named  auxiliary  of  Chi- 
cago (March  30) ;  the  Rt.  Rev*  Joseph  Rum- 
mel,  of  New  York,  appointed  (April  4)  Bishop  of 
Omaha,  Neb.;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Johannes 
was  consecrated  coadjutor  of  Leavenworth  (May 
1).  Because  of  ill-health,  Bishop  Thomas  1\ 
Hickey,  of  Rochester,  N-  Y.,  resigned  and  was 
appointed  titular  Archbishop  of  Viminandium. 

Archbishop  Joim  3$.  Pitayal,  retired,  of  Santa 
Fe,  died  May  23-;  Bishop  Patrick  J.  Keane,  of 
Sacramento*  September  1;  Bishop  Michael  J. 
6rane,  auxiliary  of  Philadelphia,  December  26. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  hierarchy  attended 
by  the  four  cardinals  and  seventy  prelates  was 
held  *n ,  "\^as!|ungton,  September  14,  15,  Cardi- 
nals O'tionuell  and  Hayes  presioling.  The  Apos- 
tolic Delegate  read  to  the  meeting  two  letters 
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from  the  Pope,  one  commending  the  Catholic 
University  and  the  other  advocating  help  for 
the  Society  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  and 
the  Catholic  Near  East  Welfare  Association.  The 
meeting  elected  a  new  Administration  Commit- 
tee and  discussed  the  annual  reports  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

STATISTICS.  The  Catholic  population  of  the 
United  States  was  given  in  the  Official  Catholic 
Directory  for  1928  as  19,689,049,  a  gain  in  a 
year  of  205,753.  Meier's  Catholic  Press  Directory 
for  1928  claims  21,453,928  as  the  total  figure, 
a  gain  of  6,188,760  in  twenty  years.  The  United 
States  Denominational  Census  for  1926  gives  the 
total  as  18,605,003  "members/'  a  gain  of  2,875,- 
188  in  the  ten-year  period. 

The  Official  Directory  lists  25,773  priests,  a 
gain  of  783,  serving  18,283  churches,  a  gain  of 
642.  There  are  141  seminaries,  with  14,432  stu- 
dents. The  hierarchy  numbers  4  Cardinals,  17 
archbishops,  and  99  bishops. 

EDUCATION.  The  parochial  schools  total  7061, 
a  gain  of  66  and  the  pupils  enrolled  2,281,837, 
an  increase  of  114,596.  At  the  average  public 
school  per  capita  cost,  this  represents  an  out- 
lay saved  from  the  general  tax  levy  for  educa- 
tion of  $233>883,292.  Catholic  high  schools  for 
boys  number  249  with  52,839  pupils;  and  for 
girls,  651  with  60,643  pupils.  Of  the  total  1950 
Catholic  high  schools  1050  were  coeducational. 

The  orphan  asylums  number  351,  an  increase 
of  55,  with  51,961  children;  the  homes  for  the 
aged,  147,  an  increase  of  19;  and  the  hospitals, 
615. 

Estimates  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Education 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  give 
these  figures  for  1928 :  Elementary  schools,  7747 ; 
pupils,  2,263,592;  secondary  schools,  2298;  pu- 
pils, 225,295;  teachers  for  both,  73,845;  men's 
colleges,  76;  teachers,  4813,  pupils  71,178; 
women's  colleges,  84;  teachers,  1951;  students, 
25,633. 

The  Pope  appointed  Mgr.  James  H.  Ryan 
as  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  (q.v.), 
Washington,  in  succession  to  Bishop  Thomas 
J.  Sfcahan,  resigned.  There  were  53  American 
dioceses  represented  among  the  192  students  at- 
tending the  American  College  at  Koine. 

CONGRESSES  AND  CONVENTIONS.  The  most  not- 
able assemblage  of  the  year  was  the  Twenty- 
ninth  International  Eucharistic  Congress  at 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  September  5-9,  at- 
tended by  200,000  devout  worshipers.  Cardinal 
Cerretti  presided  as  the  Pope's  Legate,  and  Arch- 
bishop Hanna,  of  San  Francisco,  Bishops  Dunn, 
of  New  York,  Heelan,  of  Sioux  City,  Drumm, 
of  Bes  Moines,  and  Schwertner,  of  Wichita,  were 
among  the  120  prelates  who,  with  clergy  of 
various  ranks,  were  present  at  the  opening  cere- 
monies in  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  where  also  the 
Methodist  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  wel- 
comed the  Cardinal  Legate  and  the  visitors  to 
the  Congress.  After  the  official  opening,  the 
general  and  sectional  meetings  of  the  Congress 
were  held,  closing  on  September  9  with  a  water 
procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  six  miles 
long  over  which  six  airplanes  manoeuvred  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  from  Manly  to  Sydney. 
After  reaching  the  latter  city,  a  land  parade 
formed  and  inarched  through  the  streets  to  the 
cathedral  where  the  final  benediction  was  given 
by  the  Cardinal  Legate. 

The  Eucharistic  Congress  for  1930  was  planned 


to  be  held  in  Carthage,  once  the  city  of  the  glories 
of  the  ancient  Church  of  Africa.  Mgr.  C.  J. 
Quille,  of  Chicago,  and  Martin  Conboy,  of  New 
York,  were  appointed  representatives  of  the 
United  States  on  the  permanent  committee  of 
the  International  Eucharistic  Congress.  In  1928 
the  Catholics  of  Australasia  numbered  1,358,123. 
There  were  2599  churches;  1854  priests;  908 
brothers;  and  9773  sisters  of  the  Religious 
orders. 

The  Supreme  Convention  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August 
21-23.  The  annual  report  showed  the  membership 
as  662,468 ;  40  new  councils  being  instituted  dur- 
ing the  year,  bringing  the  total  to  2525.  The 
total  assets  amounted  to  $27,976,721.  The  con- 
vention recommended  a  selective  membership 
drive,  a  campaign  against  individuals  who  cir- 
culated a  bogus  oath  of  members,  and  expressed 
sympathy  for  the  persecuted  Catholics  of  Mexico. 
See  KNIGHTS  OP  COLUMBUS. 

Other  National  Conventions  were:  The 
Catholic  Press  Association,  at  New  York,  May 
24-26 ;  Catholic  Hospital  Association,  Cincinnati, 
June  18-22;  Conference  on  Industrial  Problems, 
Cincinnati,  June  20-21;  Knights  of  St.  John, 
Buffalo,  June  24-28;  Catholic  Educational  As- 
sociation, Chicago,  June  25-28;  International 
Federation  Catholic  Alumnae,  Niagara  Falls, 
August  24-29;  Central  Verein  of  America,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  August  24-29;  Catholic  Charities, 
St.  Louis,  September  16-20.  At  the  eighth  an- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Men  at  Cincinnati,  November  18-21, 
Archbishop  McNieholas  deplored  the  attacks 
on  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  members  made 
by  bigots  during  the  political  campaign  and 
urged  Catholic  laymen  to  be  calm  and  patient 
under  the  ordeal  and  to  resolve  that  the  Church 
shall  be  known  as  she  really  is. 

MISSIONS,  The  annual  sessions  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  held  in  Rome, 
April  18,  showed  a  gain  of  12  per  cent  in  the 
total  collections  for  the  year,  or  a  sum  of  46,- 
380,000  lire.  In  this  amount  the  United  States 
led 'all  other  nations  with  the  subscription  of 
$1,126,871.  Brooklyn  was  at  the  head  of  all 
the  dioceses  with  a  contribution  of  $154,049. 
The  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  November  15,  re- 
ported having  received  during  the  year  a  total 
of  $1,396,610  for  its  home  mission  work. 

In  July  three  missionary  bishops,  were  named 
by  the  Pope.  Father  Peter  Tcheng,  a  native 
Chinese,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Swan-hau-fu 
(there  were  87  native  Chinese  priests).  The  first 
native  Japanese  bishop,  Hayasaka  was  con- 
secrated August  "6  as  Bishop  of  Hiroshima.  The 
German  Jesuit,  Father  John  Ross  was  consecrated 
for  the  Chinese  missionary  field.  In  1928^  there 
were  215  American  missionaries,  representing  18 
different  religious  congregations  of  the  United 
States,  laboring  in  China.  During  the  recent 
political  troubles,  138  buildings  belonging  to  the 
missions  were  destroyed.  The  number  of  Catholics 
in  China  was  estimated  at  2,427,800,  and  in  Corea 
at  102,000.  In  India  there  were  2,247,000,  and  in 
the  French  and  English  possessions  south  of 
China  1,221,600.  The  Catholics  in  all  Asia  totaled 
20,000,000,  for  whom  there  were  8155  missionary 
priests.  The  Jesuits  had  772  members  in  nine 
Indian  mission  fields.  Of  these,  255  were  natives. 
The  American  Jesuits  have  charge  of  the  Patna, 
Station,  the  smallest  qf  these  missions, 
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BIBIIOGRAPHY.  The  notable  books  of  the  year 
included:  Zumarraga,  Doctrina,  Breve  (1544,  a 
facsimile  reproduction  of  America's  oldest  book)  ; 
James  Brodrick,  S.J.,  The  Life  and  Work  of 
Blessed  Robert  Francis  Cardinal  Bellarmine; 
Ronald  Knox,  What  I  Believe;  John  La  Farge, 
S.JV  The  Jesuit  in  Modern  Times;  Fulton.  J. 
Sheen,  Religion  Without  Gvd;  Hilaire  Belloc, 
How  the  Reformation  Happened;  Jorgensen,  An 
Autobiography;  Denis  Gwynn,  The  Struggle  for 
Catholic  Emancipation;  Eric  M.  O'Brien,  The 
Dawn  of  Catholicism  in  Australia;  Timothy 
O'Herlihy,  Catholic  Emancipation;  the  Rt.  Rev. 
P.  J.  Walsh,  William  J.  Wal^h,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin;  E.  Sainte  Marie  Per r in,  Pauline  Jari- 
cot :  Foundress  of  the  Association  for  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Faith;  Thomas  Stapleton,  The 
Life  and  Illustrious  Martyrdom,  of  Sir  Thomas 
More;  the  Rev.  Louis  C.  Fillion,  S.S.,  The  Life 
of  Christ;  Francis  A.  Litz,  The  Poetry  of  Father 
Tabb;  Moorhouse  F.  X.  Millar,  Unpopular  Essays 
in  the  Philosophy  of  History;  V.  F.  O'Daniel, 
O.P.,  The  Father  of  the  Church  in  Tennessee; 
A.  Laveille,  Cardinal  Mercier;  Michael  Williams, 
Catholicism  and  the  Modern  Mind;  James  A, 
Hyland,  C.S.P.,  Rome  and  the  White  House;  P. 
J.  Gannon,  S.  J.,  Holy  Matrimony. 

BOMA3STCE  LAJSTCHTAGES  AOT>  LITEBA- 
TTTBES.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN;  SPANISH  LIT- 
ERATURE. 

BOME.  See  ARCHEOLOGY. 

BOTABY  CLTTBS.  Organizations  established 
for  the  purposes  of  developing  the  highest  ideal 
of  unselfish  service;  of  making  practical  appli- 
cation of  that  ideal  to  the  business  and  profes- 
sional life  of  the  individual  members,  to  organi- 
zations of  which  they  may  be  members,  and  to  the 
communities  and  nations  in  which  they  may  live ; 
and  of  advancing  international  peace  and  good 
will  through  a  fellowship  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men  of  all  nations  united  in  the  ideal  of 
service.  Membership  in  the  clubs  is  limited  to 
one  representative  of  each  business,  profession, 
or  institution  in  a  community.  The  first  Rotary 
Club  was  formed  in  Chicago,  in  1905,  by  Paul 
Harris,  a  lawyer ;  three  years  later,  the  second 
club  was  formed  in  San  Francisco.  In  August, 
1910,  the  first  16  clubs  held  a  convention  at 
Chicago  to  form  a  national  association,  and  in 
1912  an  international  association  was  formed  to 
include  clubs  at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  and  London, 
England. 

On  Oct.  20,  1928,  Rotary  International  consist- 
ed of  2976  clubs  with  an  approximate  member- 
ship of  138,500  in  44  countries.  There  were  2259 
clubs  in  the  United  States,  92  in  Canada,  296 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  329  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  official  publication  of  the 
organization  is  The  Rotarian,  a  monthly  pub- 
lished at  Chicago.  The  Rotary  Wheel  is  the  official 
publication  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Of- 
ficers for  1928-29  were:  President,  I.  B.  Sutton, 
Tampieo,  Mexico ;  vice  presidents :  Thomas  Steph- 
enson,  Edinburgh,  Scotland ;  Almon  E.  Roth,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.;  and  Eduardo  Moore,  Santiago, 
Chile;  directors:  William  C.  Achard,  Zurich, 
Switzerland ;  Wm.  H.  Campbell,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
John  E.  Carlson,  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Joseph 
A.  Caulder,  Regina,  Sask.,  Canada;  R.  L.  Hill, 
Columbia,  Mo.;  S.  Wade  Marr,  Raleigh,  N.  C.; 
Arthur  H.  Sopp,  Huntington,  IndT.;  and  Joseph 
Schulz,  Prague,  Czechoslovakia;  secretary,  Ches- 
ley  R.  Perry,  Chicago,  111.;  and  treasurer,  Rufus 
F.  Chapin,  Chicago,  111.  Headquarters  of  Jlotary 


International  are  at  211  West  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111.,  with  a  branch  office  at  2  Pelikan- 
strasse,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

BOTTMA3STIA.  See  RUMANIA. 

BOWING-.  There  was  unparalleled  activity  in 
rowing  circles  throughout  the  world  in  1928,  the 
competitions  in  connection  with  the  Olympic 
Games  (q.v.)  being  the  inspiration.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  eight-oared  crew  attained 
the  highest  rating  through  its  Olympic  triumph 
gained  after  its  sensational  successes  in  the 
various  college  fixtures  in  the  United  States.  The 
Californians  started  on  their  way  to  fame  by 
defeating  the  University  of  Washington  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Their  next  victory  came  in  the 
intercollegiate  regatta  on  the  Hudson  where  they 
dethroned  Columbia  which  had  won  the  cham- 
pionship in  1927.  Yale  returned  to  its  winning 
ways  against  Harvard  in  their  annual  contest 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  and  also  captured  the 
triangular  regatta  with  Columbia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  final  of  the  Olympic  trials  at 
Philadelphia,  however,  Yale  was  forced  to  bow 
before  the  amazing  California  crew.  Columbia 
deserves  third  place  among  American  college 
crews  with  its  victory  in  the  Childs  Cup  contest 
and  its  fine  showing  against  California  in  the 
intercollegiate  regatta,  where  the  Blue  and  White 
was  placed  second.  For  the  fifth  year  in  succes- 
sion, Cambridge  defeated  Oxford  in  their  annual 
struggle  on  the  Thames. 

The  fifty-sixth  national  championship  regatta 
of  the  National  Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen 
of  America  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  winners 
in  the  more  important  events  being :  single  sculls, 
B.  C.  Turner;  senior  4-oared  shells,  Bachelors' 
Barge  Club;  senior  double  sculls,  Bachelors* 
Barge  Club;  junior  8-oared  shells.  Penn.  B.  C.; 
intermediate  8-oared  shells,  Detroit  Boat  Club; 
junior  single  sculls,  J.  Denney. 

J.  A.  Barry  of  England  won  the  world's  profes- 
sional sculling  championship  and  Joseph  Wright, 
Jr.,  of  Toronto  captured  the  diamond  sculls.  See 
OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

BTTBBEB.  The  most  important  event  in  the 
rubber  industry  in  1928  was  the  removal  of  the 
Stevenson  Restriction  Plan  on  November  1,  after 
it  had  been  in  force  for  some  six  years.  This  plan 
had  been  adopted  by  the  British  Government  in 
1922  with  the  manifest  object  of  maintaining  the 
price  of  rubber  by  restricting  production  and 
exports  from  British  Malaya.  It  had  proved 
unsuccessful  and  producers  other  than  those  of 
the  British  Empire,  notably  the  Dutch,  had 
benefited  more  through  the  artificial  prices  than 
the  British  planters  whom  it  was  intended  to 
aid.  Previous  YEAE  BOOKS  have  discussed  the 
origin 'and  effect  of  the  Stevenson  Plan  and  its 
effect  on  the  rubber  industry.  When  it  was  an- 
nounced on  April  4  that  it  was  to  be  abandoned, 
there  was  a  drop  of  six  cents  a  pound  in  the 
price  of  crude  rubber  in  a  single  day,  and  after 
a  recession  the  price  was  confined  to  within  nar- 
row limits.  British  exports  of  crude  rubber  in 
1928  were  at  an  average  price  25  per  cent  less 
than  in  1927  and  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  approximately  one-half  those  prevailing  at 
the  beginning.  On  Jan.  1,  1928,  crude  rubber  sold 
in  New  York  slightly  above  41  cents  a  pound; 
while  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  price  was  about 
18  cents. 

'  With  the  removal  of  the  restriction,  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  rubber  was  greater  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 
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with  an  even  greater  production  anticipated  for 
1929.  Likewise,  the  consumption  of  rubber 
throughout  the  world  was  in  excess  of  all  pre- 
vious records  and  for  the  United  States  alone 
was  estimated  at  about  445,000  tons,  which  was 
some  75,000  tons  more  than  was  used  in  1927, 
as  will  appear  from  the  accompanying  sum- 
mary. With  the  remainder  of  the  world  taking 
about  215,000  tons,  the  total  world's  consumption 
would  be  more  than  662,000  tons. 

The  world  production  of  rubber  in  1928  was 
estimated  at  653,933  long  tons,  as  compared  with 
606,687  tons  in  1927.  The  sources  of  this  supply 
witla  the  shipment  in  gross  tons  were  as  follows : 
British  Malaya,  259,643;  Ceylon,  57,546;  India 
and  Burma,  10,790;  Sarawak,  10,087;  B.  N. 
Borneo,  6505;  Siam,  4813;  Java  and  Madura, 
58,848;  Sumatra,  East  Coast,  82,511;  other  Neth- 
erland  East  Indies,  121,770;  French  Indo-China, 
9601;  Amazon  Valley,  21,129;  Mexican  Guayule, 
3076;  other  America,  1490;  Africa,  6124.  Later 
figures  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce  gave  658,000  tons  as  final  statis- 
tics, distributed  as  follows:  Middle  East,  626,181 
tons;  Amazon  Valley,  21,129  tons;  other  sources, 
10,690  tons.  The  requirements  for  1928  were 
estimated  at  638,000  tons  and  for  1929  at  737,- 
000  tons.  At  the  end  of  1928,  the  stock  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  66,166  tons,  as 
compared  with  101,685  tons  at  the  end  of  1927, 
there  being  a  consumption  during  the  year  of 
434,181  tons,  as  against  372,528  tons  in  1927.  At 
the  end  of  1928,  the  United  Kingdom  had  a  stock 
of  rubber  totaling  22,691  tons,  compared  with  65,- 
663  tons  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1927,  with  a 
year's  consumption  of  47,8],  8  tons,  as  compared 
with  44,659  tons  m  1927. 

The  crude  rubber  and  milk  of  rubber  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  1928,  according  to  the 
U.  8.  Department  of  Commerce,  amounted  to  978,- 


107,393  pounds  valued  at  $244,854,973,  as  com- 
pared with  954,750,355  pounds  valued  at  $339,- 
859,142  imported  in  1927.  The  most  important 
source  was  British  Malaya,  which  sent  558,772,- 
657  pounds  valued  at  $138,011,676,  as  compared 
with  568,643,977  pounds  valued  at  $203,827,998 
sent  in  1927.  Other  countries  which  sent  large 
quantities  of  rubber  to  the  United  States  were 
Netherland  East  Indies,  190,438,542  pounds 
valued  at  $49,054,659,  as  against  169,551,202 
pounds  valued  at  $62,817,471  in  1927,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  which  sent  in  1928,  108,305,- 
042  pounds  valued  at  $28,929,958,  compared 
with  73,787,953  pounds  valued  at  $26,742,554. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  imports 
of  crude  rubber  into  the  United  States  made  by 
the  Rubber  Association  of  America,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  grand  total  was  446,421  long 
tons  distributed  as  follows:  Plantation,  429,- 
191;  Paras,  12,050;  African,  1258;  Centrals, 
557;  Guayle,  3364;  Mauicola  and  Matogrosso, 
1.  The  greater  part  of  the  plantation  rubber 
was  received  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  the  total 
for  the  year  amounting  to  373,345  tons.  Arri- 
vals at  other  ports  were  as  follows:  Baltimore, 
12,317  tons;  Boston,  15,969;  Los  Angeles,  15,- 
809;  Philadelphia,  10,171;  Portland,  54;  San 
Francisco,  694;  Vancouver,  832. 

The  statistical  department  of  the  Rubber  As- 
sociation of  America  in  its  summary  for  1928 
reported  a  grand  total  consumption  of  rubber 
amoxinting  to  406,849  long  tons  as  against  342,- 
726  long  tons  in  1927,  the  figures  representing 
information  furnished  by  approximately  92  per 
cent  of  the  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  the 
United  States.  These  statistics  with  the  corres- 
ponding items  for  1927  and  1926,  indicating  the 
consumption  of  rubber  as  regards  products, 
could  be  divided  as  in  the  accompanying  tabula- 
tion. The  Rubber  Association  also  reported  the 


UNITED   STATES  RUBBER  INDUSTRY—  STATISTICS   OF   CONSUMPTION   OF   CRUDE   RUBBER 

AND  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 
(Rubber  Association  of  America,}  « 

Total  Sates  Value  of  Manufactured 

Crude  Rubber  Consumed —  Rubber  Products  Shipments 

Product  Long  Tons  (000  omitted) 

1938          1927          1986  1928  1937  1926 


Tires  and  Tire  Sundries: 
Automobile    and.    Motox*    Truck    Pneumatic 

271,487 

56,403 
412 

966 
116 
12,220 
634 
6,101 

223,159 

47,505 
403 

720 
30 
13,667 
373 
5,329 

209,818 

50,608 
318 

755 

15,073 
327 

4,757 

$622,557 

94,854 
1,834 

2,845 
411 
24,694 
2,602 
21,269 

$624,746 

99,567 
2,128 

2,470 
839 
33,190 
1,032 
21,447 

$680,026 

121,891 
2,083 

2,860 
425 
36,098 
898 
22,514 

$866,795 

$  98,253 
114,594 
35,487 

12,931 

Automobile    and.    Motor    Truck    Pneumatic 
Tubes    

Motorcycle  Tires   (Casings  and  Tubes)    .  .  . 
Bieyde  Tires    (Single  Tubes,   Casings  anpl 
Tubes)      

Solid  and  Cushion.  Tires  .      ....*..    .... 

AH   other   Solid   Tires    

Tbte  Sundries  and.  Repair  materials  »„».,. 

Total  —  Tires  and  Tire  Sundries    

348,339 

17,894 
16,S94 
3,444 

1,577 
1,271 
627 
1,248] 
961  }- 
2,237j 
1,110 
5,591 
1,062 
1,380 

3,214 

291,186 

15,614 
16,524 
3,481 

2,330 

4,042 

702 
3,922 
922 

4,003 

281,656 

15,145 
14,245 
3,047 

2,112 

2,506 

1,137 
4,312 
867 

4,715, 

$771,066 

$102,258 
93,875 
34,432 

8,492 
2,746 
2,347 
8,4381 
9,110  f 
9.695J 
7,345 
23,653 
.  4,707 
7,582 

14,044 

$785,419 

$   98,273 
103,892 
34,075 

14,048 

Other  RubJ)6f  Products 

Insulated  Wire  and  Insulating  Compounds  .  . 
3>ruggist  Sundries,  Medical  and  Surgical  Rub- 

Bathing  4-pparel     .          .  •                  •  •          »  » 

Rubber  Clothing   

27,383 

8,073 
19,616 
4,884 

17,717 

22,662 

10,355 
18,373 
4,241 

22,326 

Automobile  fabrics  .........    .  .  

Other  Rubberised  Fabrics   

Hard  Rubber   Goods    ,  

Rubber  Mooring  

Sporting  Groods,  Toys,   and  Novelties   ...... 

Miscellaneous,  not  included  in   any  of  above 
items   

Total  —  Other  Rubber  Products   

58,510 

51,540 

48,086 

$328,724 

$327,961 

1339,227 

Grand   Total  —  All   Products    

406,849 

342,726 

329,742 

$1,099,790 

$1,113,380 

$1,206,022 

tt  Pigures  represented  information  furnished  by  92  per  cent  of  consumers  and  manufacturers  of  tihe  United  States. 
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grand  total  sales  of  tlie  various  products  on  the 
same  basis,  indicating  a  total  value  of  produc- 
tion for  1928  of  $1,099,790,000,  as  compared  with 
$1,113,380,000  in  1927  and  $1,206,022,000  in 
1926. 

In  the  production  of  solid  and  cushion  auto- 
mobile tires,  the"  total  for  the  year  was  58,457,863 
pneumatic  tires,  439,519  solid  tires,  and  67,704 
cushion  tires,  the  total  pneumatic  tires  for 
1928  comparing  with  48,331,311  in  1927,  and  the 
total  of  solid  and  cushion  tires  comparing  with 
58,030  in  1927.  The  total  production  of  inner 
tubes  during  1928  was  60,134,881,  as  compared 
with  53,117,064  in  1927.  The  shipments  from 
the  various  tire  manufacturers  followed  very 
closely  the  production,  being  55,721,937  pneu- 
matic tires  in  1928,  as  against  48,052,414  in  1927. 
There  were  shipped,  in  1928,  57,845,189  inner 
tubes,  as  compared  with  54,671,929  in  1927.  Ship- 
ments of  solid  tires  in  1928  were  437,748  as 
against  477,154  in  1927,  and  of  cushion  tires, 
74,854  in  1928,  as  against  80,853  in  1927.. The 
manufacturers  of  tires  consumed  600,423,401 
pounds  of  crude  rubber  and  222,243,398  pounds 
of  cotton  fabric  in  1928,  as  compared  with  514,- 
994,728  pounds  and  177,979,818  pounds  1927. 
These  figures,  compiled  by  the  Rubber  Associa- 
tion of  America,  were  estimated  to  represent  75 
per  cent  of  the  industry. 

The  Rubber  Association  of  America  announced 
the  total  production  of  reclaimed  rubber  in  1928 
as  207,869  long  tons,  compared  with  172,723 
long  tons  in  1927.  Of  the  1928  production,  84,- 
073  tons  eame  from  concerns  who  were  reclaim- 
ers solely,  and  123,796  tons  from  manufacturers 
who  also  reclaimed.  The  shipments  of  reclaimed 
rubber  in  192S  totaled  129,070  long  tons  as 
against  104,932  long  tons  in  1927;  while  the 
consumption  was  stated  at  156,432  tons  in  1928, 
as  against  138,423  tons  in  1,927.  The  consumption 
of  scrap  rubber  in  1928  was  estimated  at  262,- 
231  long  tons,  as  against  223,188  long  tons  in 
the  previous  year.  Those  engaged  solely  in  re- 
claiming taking  151,462  tons  in  1928;  while 
manufacturers  who  also  reclaimed  took  100,859 
tons  in  the  same  year.  This  consumption  was 
given  as  representing  73  per  cent  of  the  entire 
industry. 

See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTKIAL. 

BTTBBER,  SYNTHETIC.  See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUS- 
TRIAL. 

RTjrNTS.  See  ARCHEOLOGY. 

RULE,  WILLIAM,  American  editor,  died  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  July  26.  He  was  born  near 
Knoxville,  May  10,  1839,  and  after  receiving  a 
common-school  education  entered  newspaper  work 
when  twenty-one  years  of  age  on  Brownlow's 
Whig.  His  career  was  interrupted  by  service  in 
the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War,  in  1862-65, 
in  which  he  reached  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Knoxville  Chronicle,  1870-72,  and 
from  1885  until  his  death,  he  edited  the  KEOX- 
ville  Daily  Journal  and  Tribune,  which  he  found- 
ed. He  was  believed  to  be  the^  oldest  newspaper 
editor  in  active  service  in  America.  Although  a 
Republican  in  a  State  and  city  with  many  Demo- 
cratic sympathizers,  Captain  Rule  was  highly- 
regarded  and  was  elected  mayor  of  ELnoxville  in 
1878  and  in  1898.  He  served  as  postmaster  of 
Knoxville  and  also  as  clerk  of  the  Knox  County 
Court.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Rpnblican  Na- 
tional Committee,  1876-84,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  (secretary  of  the  board 
for  forty  years  and  the  recipient, of  the  honorary 
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degree  of  AM.  on  his  retirement).  In  1873  Cap- 
tain Rule  won  national  notice  by  his  refusal  to 
fight  a  duel  and  his  denunciation  of  dueling  as 
"heathenish."  His  action  was  largely  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  about  the  passage  of  a  Tennessee 
law  against  dueling.  One  of  Captain  Rule's  office 
boys  was  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  later  owner  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  New  York  Times. 

RTJMAiNTA.  The  largest  and  northernmost 
of  the  Balkan  States;  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Danube  River  and  Bulgaria;  on  the  east  by 
Russia  and  the  Black  Sea;  on  the  north  by 
Hungary,  and  on  the  west  by  Jugo-Slavia;  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  It  is  made  up^  of  ^  the 
following  divisions:  The  two  old  principalities 
or  Wallaehia  and  Moldavia  (united  in  1861 );  the 
Dobrudja;  Bessarabia,  ceded  in  March,  1918; 
Bukowina,  in  November,  1918;  and  Transylvania, 
in  December,  1918.  Area  before  the  War,  includ- 
ing territory  taken  from  Bulgaria  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest,  Aug.  7,  1913,  53,849  square  miles; 
population,  estimated  in  1915,  7,904,104.  Area 
after  the  War,  122,282  square  miles;  population, 
17,393,149.  Chief  towns  with  their  populations 
at  the  latest  available  dates;  Bucharest,  capital, 
308,987  (1917);  Chisinau,  114,110  (1914);  Cer- 
nauti,  87,128  (1914);  Ismail,  85,600  (1914); 
and  Jassy,  76,121  (1914).  The  movement  of  pop- 
ulation in  1925  was:  Births,  605,053;  deaths, 
363,054;  marriages,  153,480. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  The  area  under  each  crop  and 
the  production  for  1927  were  as  follows:  Wheat, 
7,752,882  acres,  2,634,465  metric  tons;  rye,  703,- 
137  acres,  242,644  tons;  barley,  4,410,650  acres, 
1,249,916  tons;  oats,  2,711,020  acres,  851,851 
tons;  maize,  10,548,557  acres,  3,695,208  tons.  A 
considerable  acreage  is  devoted  to  vineyards,  and 
tobacco  is  grown  to  some  extent.  The  only 
industries  of  importance  are  flour  milling, 
brewing,  and  distilling.  The  chief  minerals  are 
salt,  iron,  lignite,  copper,  and  petroleum.  Pro- 
duction of  crude  petroleum  in  1926  reached 
3,241,805  tons  despite  a  general  depression  in  the 
industry.  This  compares  with  2,31,3,345  tons 
produced  in  1925.  See  JEWS. 

COMMERCE.  During  1927  the  foreign  trade  of 
Rumania  continued  its  favorable  trend,  closing 
with  a  large  excess  of  exports.  Though  the  value 
decreased  in  terms  of  the  leu,  in  view  of  its 
marked  appreciation,  the  dollar  value  of  imports 
increased  by  17  per  cent  and  of  exports  by  about 
30  per  cent.  High  import  duties  under  the  new 
tariff,  effective  in  April,  1927,  tended  to  restrict 
imports.  Exports  of  cereals  in  1927  were  the 
heaviest  of  any  post-war  year.  Exports  of  petro- 
leum products  also  reached  a  record.  There  was 
a  42  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs 
shipped  and  a  decrease  of  about  40  per  cent  in 
exports  of  eggs.  Exports  were  greatly  simulated 
by  reduction  or  elimination  of  export  taxes  on 
the  principal  commodities.  Imports  in  1928  were 
valued  at  32,145,101,000  lei  and  exports  at  $26,- 
919,257,000  lei.  The  figures  for  1927  were:  Im- 
ports, $33,428,547,000  lei;  exports,  $37,703,178,- 
000  lei. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  All  the  main  railway  lines 
in  Rumania  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  state. 
There  are  several  privately  ?  owned  lines,  mainly 
in  Transylvania,  for  which  information  was  not 
available.  The  length,  of  Rumanian  State  Bail- 
ways  at  tie  close  of  1927  totaled  14,081  kilo- 
meters*  of  wMch  6427  were  main  line,  3934  kilo- 
meters, branches,  and  372,0  kilometers,  sidings. 
In  addition,  the  State  Railways  owned  and  oper- 
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721  kilometers  of  narrow-gauge  track.  Op- 
orating  revenues,  according  to  preliminary 
figures,  amounted  to  12,334,400,000  lei,  and  other 
revenues  to  457,309,000  loi;  operating  and  other 
expenses  were  estimated  at  14,800,000,000  lei, 
thus  creating  a  tentative  deficit  of  2,008,192,000 
lei.  (The  average  rate  of  exchange  of  the  leu  in 
1927  was  $0.000.)  The  rolling  stock  in  operation 
at  the  close  of  the  year  comprised  2139  locomo- 
tives, 41,560  freight  cars,  2032  passenger  cars, 
and  8871  tank  cars.  The  equipment  of  the  State 
Railways  was  in  extremely  bad  condition,  largely 
because  of  inadequate  shop  facilities  and  in- 
competent mechanics.  During  1927  the  State  Rail- 
ways completed  a  new  boiler  shop  at  Bucharest, 
heightened  the  old  shops  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  raised  turntables,  finished  22  shops  at 
various  points  throughout  the  country  for  minor 
repairs  to  rolling  stock,  and  began  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  line  from  Belgrade,  in  Bessarabia, 
to  Ismail,  a  port  on  the  Danube.  Plans  called 
for  the  retracking  of  300  kilometers  of  line  an- 
nually for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  a  contract 
amounting  to  4,000,000,000  lei  was  placed  with 
the  Reshitza  Co.,  Rumania's  leading  iron  and 
steel  concern,  for  rails  and  other  necessary  mate- 
rials. 

GOVERNMENT.  Under  the  constitution  of  Mar. 
23,  1923,  which  nationalized  all  forests  and  sub- 
soil, executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King  and 
a  council  of  ministers,  the  King  having  a  suspen- 
sive veto  over  the  laws  passed  by  parliament; 
and  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  of  170 
members  and  a  chamber  of  347  members.  The  sen- 
ate is  composed  of  life  members  and  various  of- 
ficials; the  deputies  in  the  lower  house  are  elect- 
ed by  all  taxpaying  citizens  21  years  of  age.  King 
in  1928,  Michael  I~  born  Oct.  2o,  1021 ;  proclaim- 
ed King  on  July  21,  1927,  after  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  Ferdinand  I.  (See  YEAR,  BOOK  for 
1927.)  The  cabinet  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  as  follows:  Prime  Minister  and  Finance, 
Vintila  Bratianu;  Foreign  Affairs,  N.  Titulescu; 
Interior,  I.  G.  Duca;  Agriculture,  C.  Argetoianu; 
Public  Instruction,  Dr.  C.  Angelescu;  Public 
Worship,  A.  Lapedatu;  Justice,  I.  JSTistor;  Public 
Health  and  Social  Welfare,  I.  Inculetz;  Labor, 
Dr.  N.  Lupu;  Communications,  C.  D.  Dimitriu; 
War,  General  Angelescu;  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, L.  Mrazec. 

HISTORY.  The  outstanding  event  in  Rumania 
during  the  course  of  the  year  was  the  so-called 
"bloodless  revolution"  which  swept  the  Bratianu 
government  out  of  existence  and  brought  into 
office  the  Xational  Peasants'  party  under  the 
leadership  of  M.  Maniu.  Throughout  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  both  the  Government  and  op- 
position parties  were  preparing  for  the  election 
which  both  sides  felt  was  bound  to  come.  As 
noted  in  previous  YEAR  BOOKS,  the  Bratianu 
brothers,  who  represented  the  commercial  and 
business  groups  of  the  country,  had  succeeded 
in  holding  a  strangling  grip  over  the  affairs  of 
the  country  ever  since  the  close  of  the  World 
War.  The  National  Peasants'  party  had  been 
continually  growing  in  strength,  but  had  never 
been  able  to  grasp  control  of  the  Government 
because  of  the  severe  regulations  of  the  Bratianu 
group,  which  virtually  assured  success  before 
the  election  was  actually  held.  In  1928,  however, 
the  Peasants*  party  felt  sure  that  their  time 
had  come  and  chafed  at  the  bit  when  the  in- 
evitable elections  were  postponed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  party  in  power.  All  kinds  of  dem- 


onstrations were  held  by  the  Peasants  to  make 
their  demands  effective.  In  March,  an  army  of 
60,000  marched  on  the  capital  and  brought 
provisions  and  supplies  with  them  because  they 
declared  they  were  going  to  stay  in  Bucharest 
until  the  Bratianu  government  resigned.  Normal- 
ly, such  a  move  would  result  in  civil  war  or  riots, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  The  Regency 
announced  that  it  would  not  request  the  resigna- 
tion of  Bratianu,  and  the  Government  itself 
stated  that  it  would  not  resign  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  only  tangible  result  was  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Peasants'  representatives  from 
Parliament  and  the  gradual  drifting  back  home 
of  the  small  army  of  farmers. 

Another  huge  gathering  of  farmers  in  Alba 
Julia,  Transylvania,  early  in  May,  estimated 
at  200,000,  failed  to  move  the  Regency  or  cabinet 
into  action  consonant  with  the  demands  of  the 
peasants.  It  was  felt  in  many  quarters  that  these 
mass  meetings  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Maniu  scarcely 
helped  his  cause  to  any  great  extent,  because 
when  they  accomplished  nothing  they  left  the 
Bratianu  'government  just  that  much  stronger. 
Unwittingly,  Prince  Carol  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government  party.  He  was  requested  to 
leave  Great  Britain  on  May  8  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  conspiring  against  a  friendly  state. 
It  was  thought  that  this  meant  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  get  enough  support  in  Great  Britain  to 
make  his  triumphant  return  to  Rumania  a  suc- 
cess. The  Bratianu  followers  took  this  occasion 
to  represent  themselves  as  the  only  group  in  the 
country  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  return  of 
Prince  Carol. 

The  situation  remained  very  acufe  all  during 
the  summer  and  in  the  early  autumn,  with  Dr. 
Maniu  and  his  party  refraining  from  participa- 
tion in  the  government  and  establishing  a  rump 
parliament  which  denounced  the  Goverament. 
Early  in  November,  the  Regency,  evidently  con- 
vinced that  the  National  Peasants'  party  was 
not  to  be  denied,  demanded  the  resignation  of 
the  Bratianu  government.  The  Prime  Minister 
claimed  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  important 
policies  and  could  not  retire  just  yet.  This  excuse 
was  of  no  avail,  however,  and  he  gave  up  the 
reins  of  government  on  November  4. 

After  considerable  political  manoeuvring  on 
the  part  of  the  Regency,  which  was  not  very 
keen  for  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Maniu,  it  was 
compelled  to  turn  to  the  Transylvanian  leader, 
who  formed  a  government  on  November  9,  One 
of  his  first  acts  of  office  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  Parliament  and  the  calling  of  new  elections 
immediately.  The  elections  were  held  on  Decem- 
ber 12  and  the  Peasants*  party  was  overwhelm- 
ingly successful,  carrying  more  than  350  seats 
out  of  a  total  of  376  in  the  Lower  House.  Many 
observers  felt  that  this  was  the  first  fair  and 
free  election  which  Rumania  had  held  in  years. 
It  was  expected  that  the  results  of  the  election 
and  the  accession  of  Dr.  Maniu  and  his  party  to 
power  would  have  a  very  strong  tendency  to 
decentralize  and  democratize  the  country. 

For  the  treatment  of  Jews  in  Rumania  during 
the  year,  consult  the  article  JEWS. 

BTJMCANIAW  LITEBATITBE.  See  PHILOL- 
OGY, MODERN. 

BUBAL  SOCIOLOGY.  See  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

BUM  RinnrorGL  See  PROHIBITION. 

BTJSHDI  PASHA,  HUSSEIN.  Egyptian  states- 
man, died  March,  13.  Bushdi  Pasha  was  Prime 
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Minister  of  Egypt,  from  April  1914,  to  Mar.  1, 
1919,  the  entire  period  of  the  World  War,  and  his 
services  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  won  high  praise 
from  the  British,  with  whom  he  was  closely  as- 
sociated. When  Turkey,  as  an  ally  of  Germany,  en- 
tered the  War,  and  Egypt  was  involved  as  a  nom- 
inal dependency  of  Turkey,  the  position  of  the 
Government  headed  by  Rushdi  Pasha  became 
highly  embarrassing,  but  he  was  staunch  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  Allies.  His  position  became  still 
more  difficult  when,  after  the  Armistice,  the  ques- 
tion arose  of  the  freedom  and  self-determination 
of  the  nations,  great  and  small.  Great  Britain 
professed  herself  unable  to  grant  the  demand  for 
the  complete  independence  of  Egypt,  and  Rushdi 
Pasha  tendered  the  resignation  of  himself  and 
his  cabinet  on  Mar.  1,  1919.  He  consented  on 
April  8  to  resume  office.  Ten  days  later,  however, 
he  found  his  position  hopeless  and  resigned 
again.  He  served  as  vice  president  of  the  council 
under  Adly  Pasha,  when  that  Egyptian  states- 
man undertook  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the 
Egyptian  question  in  London,  but  his  health 
failed.  He  won  the  high  personal  regard  of  both 
the  Egyptians  and  the  British. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION.  An  insti- 
tution established  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in 
memory  of  her  husband.  The  endowment  was  $10,- 
000,000,  to  which  $5,000,000  was  added  by  will. 
It  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  NewT  York  in  April,  1907,  for  the  "improve- 
ment of  social  and  living  conditions  in  the  United 
States  of  America."  The  Foundation  does  not 
relieve  individual  need,  but  studies  and  interprets 
facts  with  regard  to  social  conditions  and 
methods  of  social  work,  makes  the  information 
available  by  publications,  conferences,  and  other 
means  of  public  education,  and  seeks  in  these 
and  other  ways  to  stimulate  action  for  social 
betterment.  The  Tmstees  of  the  Foundation  are 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  president;  Lawson  Purdy, 
vice  president  and  treasurer;  John  M.  Glenn, 
secretary  and  general  director;  directors,  Fred- 
eric A.  Delano,  John  H.  Finley,  Mrs.  Frederic  S. 
Lee,  D wight  W.  Morrow,  Mrs.  Finley  J.  Shep- 
ard,  and  Harold  T.  White,  Shelby  M.  Harrison 
is  vice  general  director. 

The  work  of  the  Foundation  is  carried  on 
through  departments  whose  titles  and  directors 
are  as  follows:  Charity  Organization,  Mary  E. 
Richmond  (died,  Sept.  12,  1928);  Industrial 
Studies,  Mary  Van  Kleeck;  Recreation,  Lee  F. 
Hanmer;  Remedial  Loans,  Leon  Henderson; 
Statistics,  Ralph  G.  Hurlin;  Surveys  and  Ex- 
hibits, Shelby  M.  Harrison;  and  Library  and 
Publication.  A  consultation  service  on  problems 
of  Delinquency  and  Penology  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Hastings  H.  Hart. 

The  aim  of  the  Charity  Organization  Depart- 
ment is  to  study  and  publish  in  the  field  of  social 
case  work  and  family  welfare.  In  recent  years  its 
attention  has  been  directed  chiefly  toward  the 
laws  governing  marriage  and  their  administra- 
tion. The  study  of  the  subject  was  completed  dur- 
ing 1928,  for  publication  early  in  1929  in  two 
volumes,  Marriage  and  the  $tatet  by  Mary  E. 
Richmond  and  Frecl  S.  Hall,  and  Marriage  Laws 
and  Decisions — A  Digest,  by  Geoffrey  May.  Mar- 
riage and  Hie  $tate  gives  the  results  of  an  in- 
quiry begun  in  1920  into  the  way  in  which  mar- 
riage laws  operate  in  practice.  Tlie  con-elusions 
reached  were  based  on  field  studies  carried  on  in 
96  cities  in  36  different  States. 

As   consultant   in   delinquency   and   penology, 


Dr.  Hart  responds  to  requests  for  advice  and 
service  in  this  field,  especially  with  reference 
to  legislation,  administration,  and  questions  re- 
garding buildings  and  equipment.  During  1928, 
as  a  first  step  toward  the  correction  of  the  un- 
favorable conditions  surrounding  Federal  pris- 
oners in  county  jails,  a  resolution  was  drafted  by 
Dr.  Hart  providing  for  an  investigation  of  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Federal  prisoners  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
was  presented  in  December,  1927,  and  its  passage 
in  an  amended  form,  which  included  the  question 
of  prison  labor,  was  obtained  early  in  1928.  Dr. 
Hart  was  consulted  during  the  year  with  refer- 
ence to  plans  for  public  prisons,  reformatories, 
and  jails  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana, 
the  estimated  cost  of  these  projects  being  over 
$31,000,000. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Studies  investi- 
gates industry  in  the  United  States  in  its  effect 
upon  the  men  and  women  at  work  in  it  and  upon 
their  families.  The  primary  interests  of  the  de- 
partment during  1928  were  (1)  unemployment, 
the  statistics  of  employment,  and  methods  of 
collecting  wage  statistics;  (2)  the  functioning 
of  works  councils  and  organized  groups  of  wage 
earners  in  relation  to  the  management  of  in- 
dustry; and  (3)  methods  of  research  in  human 
relations  in  industry.  Special  attention  was  also 
given  to  conditions  in  this  field  in  foreign  coun- 
tries through  connections  established  with  the 
International  Labor  Office  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  other  international  agencies.  During 
the  year  a  report  on  "Personnel  Management  in 
a  Retail  Store"  (William  Filene  Sons  and  Com- 
pany) was  completed  and  was  to  be  published. 
The  director  of  the  department  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  technical  advisory  committee  created 
to  assist  in  the  study  of  the  "Effect  of  Labor 
Laws  upon  Women's  Opportunities  in  Industry," 
which  was  made  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and  was  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  the  American  Statistical  Association. 

The  Department  of  Recreation  aims  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  adequate  provision  for  all  forms 
of  wholesome  recreation  by  studying  the  best 
methods  of  promotion,  organization,  and  adminis- 
tration of  recreation  facilities  and  encouraging 
their  adoption.  During  li)28,  Mr.  Hanmer  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  recreation  facilities  and  needs 
within  the  New  York  region,  published  as  volume 
v  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs.  A  report  en- 
titled "The  Neighborhood  Unit"  was  also  com- 
pleted by  Clarence  Arthur  Perry,  Associate  Direc- 
tor, and  was  scheduled  to  appear  during  1929  in 
volume  viii. 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Remedial  Loans 
is  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  education  for  the 
protection  of  small  borrowers  from  extortion, 
to  urge  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  adequate 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  small-loan  business, 
and  to  encourage  the  formation  of  credit  unions. 
The  Uniform  Small-Loan  Law,  prepared  by  the 
Foundation  and  in  force  in  twenty-four  States, 
was  adopted  in  1928  by  Louisiana,  despite  plenti- 
fully financed  opposition  of  loan  sharks,  but  failed 
of  adoption  in  Kentucky.  The  Louisiana  law 
was  later  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  lower 
court,  but  at  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature, 
it  was  reenacted  without  the  exemptions  which, 
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had  been  held  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  chief 
violation  of  the  uniform  law  in  recent  years  has 
been  "salary  purchasing."  The  "salary  buyer"  at- 
tempts to  escape  the  restrictions  of  the  law  by 
pretending  that  his  transaction  is  not  a  loan  but 
a  purchase  of  wages  earned  but  not  yet  received. 
To  strengthen  the  Uniform  Law  against  this 
threatened  evasion,  a  new  section  was  added 
during  the  year  in  New  York  and  Virginia.  In 
Maryland,  where  the  same  section  had  been  pre- 
viously adopted,  its  constitutionality  was  estab- 
lished* by  a  court  of  last  resort  for  the  first  time 
in  any  State.  In  addition  to  extending  the  Uni- 
form "Law  and  assisting  in  its  administration, 
the  department  continued  to  encourage  credit 
unions  as  a  practical  and  constructive  means  of 
meeting  the  need  for  small  loans. 

The  Department  of  Statistics  makes  statistical 
investigations  relating  to  social  conditions.  It 
advises  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Foundation 
and  others  engaged  in  social  work  concerning 
sources  of  statistical  information,  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  statistical  inquiries,  and  the  pres- 
entation of  statistics.  It  reviews  all  statistical 
material  intended  for  publication  by  the  Founda- 
tion. During  1928  the  department  continued  and 
developed  its  collection  of  comparative  monthly 
statistics  in  family  case  work,  hospital  social 
work,  mothers'-aid  and  child-welfare  work. 

The  department's  studies,  so  far  as  pub- 
lished during  1928,  appear  in  two  papers: 
"Trends  in  Loads  and  Costs  in  Child  Welfare  in 
New  York  State,"  in  the  Proceedings  in  the  New 
York  State  Conference  on  Social  Work,  1927; 
and  "Some  Results  of  the  Two  Years5  Study  of 
Family  Case  Work  Statistics,"  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1928. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Surveys  and 
exhibits  is  to  study  and  develop  methods  of  pre- 
senting information  about  social  conditions  and 
social  work  to  the  public.  The  three  major  stud- 
ies upon  which  the  department's  staff  was  at 
work  during  the  twelve  months  were:  a  study 
of  "Publicity  for  Social  Work,"  by  Evart  G. 
Routzalm  and  Mary  Swain  Routzahn;  a  study 
of  immigrant  contributions  to  the  arts  and  crafts, 
by  Allen  Eaton,-  and  a  bibliography  of  social  sur- 
veys, The  two  latter  studies  were  still  in  progress 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  first  study  named 
was  published  early  in  1928.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rout- 
zahn  were  actively  connected  with  the  Committee 
on  Publicity  Methods  in  Social  Work  and  with 
the  Public  Health  Education  Section  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  editing  the 
News  Bulletin  of  the  former  and  the  Education 
and  Publicity  Section  of  the  Journal  published  by 
the  latter. 

The  library  of  the  Foundation  which  is  open 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  social  welfare,  con- 
tained 27,906  bound  volumes  and  96,061  pamph- 
lets and  unbound  reports.  About  250  periodicals 
are  regularly  received.  Six  numbers  of  the  bi- 
monthly bibliographical  bulletin  were  issued  on 
the  following  subjects  :  Credit  unions,  community 
organization,  industrial  and  labor  problems, 
books  on  social  subjects  published  in  1928,  social 
case  work  (revised),  and  cost  and  standards  of 
living.  The  library  also,  in  response  to  requests, 
prepared  178  typewritten  bibliographies  on  other 
subjects. 

During  1928  the  Foundation  continued  its  fin- 
ancial support  of  the  Committee  on  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  of  which 
Thomas  Adams  is  director.  That  committee's  re- 


ports,  when  completed,  will  include  ten  survey 
volumes  presenting  the  facts  and  information 
upon  which  the  Plan  is  based,  and  two  additional 
volumes,  to  be  published  in  1929,  containing  the 
proposals  of  the  committee  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  development  of  the  region. 
Six  of  the  ten  survey  volumes  were  published 
during  1928. 

RUSSIA.  A  republic  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire;  officially 
entitled  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Capital,  Moscow. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  According  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Information  Bureau,  which  supplied  much 
of  the  material  used  in  this  article,  the  area  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  6,- 
144,228  square  miles.  The  population  as  of  Jan. 
1,  1928,  was  estimated  by  the  Central  Statistical 
Board  at  149,900,000.  The  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1926-27  was  147,013,600,  includ- 
ing 71,024,300  males  and  75,989,300  females.  In 
1914  the  population  of  the  same  territory  was 
138,200,000.  The  population  is  82  per  cent  rural, 
18  per  cent  urban.  It  is  composed  of  182  different 
nationalities,  speaking  149  different  languages 
and  dialects.  The  death  rate  of  the  country  was 
20.9  per  thousand  in  1926  as  compared  with  28.3 
in  1913.  In  Moscow  the  figures  were,  respectively, 
13.4  and  23.1.  On  Jan.  1,  1928,  the  figure  for  un- 
employment was  1,352,000. 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is 
composed  of  six  constituent  republics  with  their 
respective  populations  as  follows  :  Russian  Social- 
ist Federated  Soviet  Republic,  100,858,000;  White 
Russian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  4,983,900; 
Transcaucasian  Federation,  5,850,700;  Turko- 
man Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  1,030,500;  Ukrain- 
ian Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  20,020,300;  Uzbek 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  5,270,200.  The  Rus- 
sian Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic  contains 
76  per  cent  of  the  population  and  94  per  cent  of 
the  area  of  the  Union.  It  contains  eleven  autono- 
mous republics,  twelve  autonomous  areas,  with 
further  subdivisions  into  provinces,  counties,  dis- 
tricts, and  townships.  The  other  constituent  re- 
publics embrace  similar  subdivisions  of  autono- 
mous republics  and  areas,  along  racial  or  na- 
tional lines. 

The  census  showed  a  strong  trend  of  popula- 
tion to  the  cities,  in  line  with  the  industrializa- 
tion of  the  past  few  years.  Since  the  urban  census 
of  1923,  Moscow  and  Leningrad  had  each  in- 
creased its  population  by  over  500,000.  Other 
large  cities  had  gained  an  average  of  30  per  cent 
in  population  in  the  three  years.  Population  of 
the  principal  cities,  census  of  1926-27:  Moscow, 
2,025,947;  Leningrad,  1,614,008;  Kiev,  513,789; 
Baku,  452,808;  Odessa,  420,888;  Kharkov,  417,- 
186;  Rostov-on-Don,  308,284;  Tashkent,  323,613; 
and  Tiflis,  292,973. 

EDUCATION.  Public  education  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  charge  against  the  six  constituent 
republics  and  against  the  localities  concerned. 
Local  appropriations  are  in  the  aggregate  some- 
what larger  than  those  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment. Total  appropriations  for  education  were  up- 
ward of  $400,000,000  in  1927-28,  as  compared 
with  $317,200,000  in  1926-27  and  $236,400,000  in 
1925-26.  In  the  autumn  of  1928  the  Central- 
Statistical  Board  reported  that  11,372,507  chil- 
dren were  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  (ex- 
cluding kindergartens  )  ,  46  per  cent  more  than  be- 
fore the  World  War.  There  were  118,184  schools 
as  compared  with  106,400  in  1913,  The  teaching 
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staff  numbered  337,435.  In  the  cities,  98.4  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  were  in  school, 
and  in  the  villages  66.4  per  cent.  In  the  teaching 
in  various  schools  throughout  the  country,  a 
total  of  70  national  tongues  were  used.  Since  the 
famine  year  of  1921,  enrollment  in  the  schools 
had  shown  a  steady  growth.  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities the  growth  had  been  commensurate. 
There  were  136  of  these  institutions  in  1926-27 
with  an  enrollment  of  168,000.  In  addition,  1642 
higher  trade  schools  had  243,810  students.  The 
warfare  against  illiteracy  was  conducted  in  54,- 
600  schools  for  adults  with  1,317,000  pupils,  as 
compared  with  1,600,000  pupils  the  previous  year. 
These  schools  for  adults  were  conducted  largely 
tinder  voluntary  auspices,  particularly  by  the 
labor  organizations. 

Among  the  general  population  (above  seven 
years)  illiteracy  had  decreased  by  one-third  in 
the  past  six  years.  The  census  of  1926-27  re- 
vealed that  65.4  per  cent  of  the  males  were  liter- 
ate and  36.7  per  cent  of  the  females*  In  the  last 
pre-war  census  (1897)  the  figures  were,  respec- 
tively, 37.9  and  12.5  per  cent. 

PKODUCTION,  ETC.  Land  and  natural  resources 
are  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  for  the 
general  population,  and  may  not  be  acquired  by 
private  title.  Every  citizen  is  entitled  to  secure 
land  for  cultivation,  the  form  of  tenure  being 
that  of  perpetual  leasehold.  Natural  resources 
are  exploited  by  State  trusts,  by  mixed  com- 
panies, under  concession,  in  which  the  State  has 
a  participating  interest;  or  by  private  companies 
under  concession.  Such  private  concessions  run 
for  a  limited  time  (generally  15  years).  The 
transport  system,  and  the  posts,  telephones,  and 
telegraphs  are  operated  as  government  depart- 
ments. Industry  is  conducted  largely  by  State 
trusts.  Private' factories  employing  not  over  20 
persons  may  operate  without  formality.  For  en- 
terprises employing  21  to  100  persons  permission 
of  local  authorities  is  required,  and  for  larger 
enterprises  a  special  leasing  or  concession  agree- 
ment .from  the  Government  is  necessary. 

Many  industrial  enterprises  are  run  by  the  co- 
operatives. These  organizations  had  increased 
their  membership  from  10,000,000  in  the  fall  of 
1924  to  35,000,000  in  1928.  They  conduct  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  internal  trade  and  10  per  cent 
of  the  foreign  trade.  The  consumers  cooperatives 
alone  had  some  75,000,000  stores  at  the  beginning 
of  1928  and  their  turnover  in  1926-27  was  over 
$5,000,000,000. 

In  October,  1928,  the  Central  Statistical  Board 
reported  a  grain  crop  of  74,764,000  metric  tons 
from  98,698,000  hectares,  compared  with  74,128,- 
000  metric  tons  in  1927.  The  wheat  crop  (in- 
cluded above)  was  22,399,000  metric  tons  as 
compared  with  20,389,000  in  1927.  Total  pre- 
war production  of  all  grain  in  the  same  ter- 
ritory was  estimated  at  75,000,000  metric  tons. 
The  cotton  crop  of  1928  was  estimated  at  860,- 
000  tons  (unginned),  as  compared  with  632,000 
metric  tons  in  1927  and  744,300  in  1913.  The 
sugar-beet  crop  was  10,641,000  metric  tons,  as 
compared  with  9,863,000  metric  tons  in  1927  and 
10,230,000  in  1913.  Other  technical  crops  regis- 
tered gains,  except  sunflower  seed,  which  showed 
a  decline  of  16  per  cent  from  1927.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1928,  horses  numbered  30,931,000;  cat- 
tle, 67,327,000;  swine  20,222,000,  All  livestock  ex- 
cept horses  was  above  the  pre-war  figure.  In  the 
autumn  of  1928  there  were  32,000  tractors  in 
use,  as  compared  with  500  in  1913.  Owing  to  the 


fact  that  the  grain  crop  of  1927  was  about  2,000,- 
000  metric  tons  less  than  that  for  1926,  coupled 
with  increased  consumption,  grain  exports  for 
the  agricultural  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  fell 
to  512,000  metric  tons,  from  3,068,000  the  previ- 
ous year. 

The  industrial  output  for  1927-28  (fiscal  year 
ending  September  30)  was  over  20  per  cent 
above  1926-27  and  25  to  30  per  cent  above  the 
pre-war  level.  The  year  was  the  first  since  the 
War  in  which  the  industrial  advance  was  de- 
pendent wholly  on  new  construction  and  equip- 
ment. In  1921  the  industrial  output  was  only 
15  per  cent  that  of  1913.  The  only  large-scale  in- 
dustry still  below  the  pre-war  level  in  1928  was 
that  of  ore  mining.  Upward  of  85  per  cent  of 
the  industrial  output  was  from  large  State  trusts 
operating  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council  under  a  plan  of  bal- 
anced economy  drawn  by  the  State  Planning  Com- 
mission (Gosplan),  which  acts  as  a  sort  of 
economic  general  staff. 

In  the  autumn  of  1928  it  was  announced  that 
$850,000,000  had  been  allotted  for  capital  im- 
provements in  State  industry  for  1928-29,  as 
compared  with  $610,000,000  in  1927-28.  The 
funds  are  derived  from  profits,  depreciation  ac- 
count, and  governmental  budget  "appropriations. 
They  do  not  include  money  expended  for  the 
development  of  electrification.  The  allotments  for 
1928-29  included  $125,000,000  for  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  $114,000,000  for  the  oil  industry, 
$112,000,000  for  the  textile  industry,  $82,000,- 
000  for  the  coal  industry.  The  average  number 
of  workers  employed  in  large-scale  State  indus- 
try was  2,103,000  during  the  first  half  of  1927- 
28,  as  compared  with  2,012,000  in  1926-27. 

Three  large-scale  development  projects  were 
inaugurated  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  were 
expected  to  accelerate  materially  the  advances 
in  productivity.  These  were:  (1)  the  Dnieper 
River  hydro-electric  development,  with  attend- 
ant waterway  and  irrigation  projects.  This  in- 
cludes the  construction  of  a  power  plant  of 
650,000  horse  power,  the  largest  in  Europe  ( some- 
what larger  than  Muscle  Shoals  in  the  United 
States),  the  building1  of  sluiceways  which  will 
extend  the  navigability  of  the  Dnieper  by  800 
miles,  and  the  irrigation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  arid  land.  Col.  Hugh  L.  Cooper, 
builder  of  Muscle  Shoals,  was  chief  consulting 
engineer.  The  total  cost  of  the  work,  which  was 
begun  in  1927,  was  to  be  $100,000,000.  (2)  The 
Siberian-Turkestan  Railway,  920  miles  long,  was 
to  connect  the  cotton  belt  in  Central  Asia  -with 
the  grain  and  timber  districts  of  Siberia,  cutting 
the  present  railway  distance  between  the  two  sec- 
tions by  65  per  cent.  Construction  was  begun  in 
1927  and  the  total  cost  was  to  be  $100,000,000. 
(3)  The  Volga-0on  Canal,  connecting  the  two 
rivers,  was  to  give  the  Volga,  the  chief  water- 
way of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  empties  into 
the  landlocked  Caspian  Sea,  an  open  water  out- 
let on  the  Black  Sea.  The  project  involves  the 
creation  of  a  deep-water  port  at  Rostov-on-Don 
and  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal,  60  miles 
long,  connecting  the  two  rivers.  Final  plans 
were  approved  in  the  fall  of  1928.  The  Dnieper 
project  and  tlie  Siberian-Turkestan  railway  were 
to  be  completed  in  1932. 

The  total  ascertained  coal  deposits  in  the 
Soviet  Union  were  estimated  at  474,673,000,- 
000  metric  tons,  of  which  approximately  one- 
eighth  was  anthracite.  Production  of  State  trusts 
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in  1927-28  was  34,111,000  metric  tons  as  com- 
pared with  30,940,000  in  1926  and  a  total  pro- 
duction of  28,356,000  in  1913.  In  addition,  vari- 
ous private  enterprises  produce  about  1,500,000 
annually. 

Oil  production  for  1927-28  was  25  per  cent 
above  1913  and  oil  exports  were  nearly  triple 
the  pre-war  volume.  The  output  was  11,502,- 
000  metric  tons  as  compared  with  10,184,000 
in  1926-27  and  9,215,911  in  1913.  Exports  were 
2,673,700  metric  tons,  as  compared  with  2,038,- 
800  in  1926-27  and  914,032  in  1913.  The  in- 
crease in  production  for  the  year  was  13  per 
cent  and  in  exports  34  per  cent.  During  1928 
it  was  announced  that  under  various  contracts 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  and 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  were  purchasing  an- 
nually from  the  Soviet  Naphtha  Syndicate  oil 
products  worth  $10,000,000.  During  the  year  a 
contract  was  concluded  with  the  Spanish  Oil 
Monopoly  whereby  that  organization  purchases 
from  the  Soviet  Syndicate  oil  amounting  to 
about  half  the  Spanish  consumption.  Oil  re- 
sources of  the  Soviet  Union  are  estimated  at 
2,883,800,000  metric  tons. 

The  Soviet  textile  industry  increased  its  out- 
put materially  in  1927-28  and  ran  well  above 
pre-war  level.  The  cotton  industry  turned  out 
314,000  metric  tons  of  yarn,  as  compared  with 
268,400  in  1926-27,  and  2538  million  meters 
of  finished  cloth,  as  compared  with  2343  in 
1926-27.  The  woolen  industry  produced  48,100 
metric  tons  of  yarn,  as  compared  with  41,- 
243  in  1926-27.  The  output  of  the  linen  indus- 
try was  2  per  cent  less  than  in  1926-27. 

In  the  metal  industry  the  output  increased 
23.5  per  cent  in  1927-28,  largely  due  to  marked 
advances  in  concentration  of  machinery,  and 
in  manufacture  of  railway  equipment  and  in 
shipbuilding.  In  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the 
output  was  21.5  per  cent  higher  than  in  1913. 
Production  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  reached  ap- 
proximately the  pre-war  figures,  while  that  of 
pig  iron  was  78  per  cent  of  the  output  for  1913. 
Statistics  of  iron  and  steel  production,  in 
metric  tons  was  as  follows: 

1927-28 1926-27 1913 

Pig   iron    , 3,283,000  2,963,000  4,206,000 

Steel    4,150,000  3,586,000  4,247,000 

Boiled   iron    3,367,000  2,731,000  3,509,000 

Large  increases  were  registered  in  many  other 
industries  during  1927-28,  notably  the  electrical 
industry,  which  had  an  output  of  $114,000,000, 
nearly  triple  the  pre-war  figures,  the  chemical, 
leather,  rubber,  and  paper  industries.  The  news- 
papers of  Moscow  were  supplied  with  domestic 
newsprint  paper  in  the  autumn  of  1928  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  The  new  paper  plant  which 
was  under  construction  at  Balakhna  would  sup- 
ply 60,000  tons  of  newsprint  yearly.  The  gold 
and  platinum  industries  are  now  in  the  process 
of  expansion. 

The  Soviet  Government  was  pushing  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  superpower 
scheme  in  which  over  a  score  of  plants  were  in 
operation  in  1928.  Consumption  of  electric  power 
in  that  year  was  quadruple  the  pre-war  rate. 
Expenditures  for  new  construction  in  1928-29 
were  to  amount  to  $175,000,000,  of  which  $100,- 
000,000  was  appropriated  from  the  Federal  bud- 
get, as  compared  with  $75,000,000  in  1927-28. 
The  remainder  was  to  be  expended  by  localities 
md  industrial  enterprises. 


COMMERCE.  The  foreign  trade  turnover  over 
all  frontiers  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

1913 $1,490,495,000 

1922-23     199,300,000 

1923-24     484,910,000 

1924-25     666,925,000 

1925-26     * 733,130,400 

1926-27     762,869,500 

1927-28     886,830,000 

The  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  for  1927- 
28  was  $88,580,000,  as  compared  with  a  favor- 
able balance  of  $28,989,500  for  1926-27.  The 
change  was  due  to  the  big  drop  in  grain  ex- 
ports. Exports  other  than  grain  increased  in 
1927-28  by  33  per  cent.  The  trade  over  the 
Asiatic  frontiers,  which  is  principally  with  Per- 
sia, China,  and  Japan,  increased  by  about  50 
per  cent  in  1927-28.  The  trade  over  the  Euro- 
pean frontiers  was:  Exports,  635,481,000  rubles, 
imports,  820,059,000  rubles,  total,  1,455,540,000 
rubles  ($744,453,000)  an  increase  of  12  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  principal  exports  are  grain,  oil  products, 
furs,  timber,  butter,  eggs,  manganese,  ore,  and 
oil  cakes.  The  principal  imports  are  raw  cotton, 
industrial  machinery,  agricultural  machinery, 
including  tractors,  metals,  leather,  wool,  tea, 
and  paper,  In  1927-28  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
imports  consisted  of  production  goodss  i.e.,  raw 
materials  and  machinery. 

The  principal  countries  taking  Soviet  exports 
are  England  (26  per  cent),  Germany  (22  per 
cent),  Latvia  (7.5  per  cent),  Prance  (7  per 
cent),  and  Persia  (5.6  per  cent).  The  principal 
countries  furnishing  Soviet  imports  are  Ger- 
many (23  per  cent),  United  States  (20.5  per 
cent),  England  (14.2  per  cent),  and  Persia  (5.4 
per  cent).  See  Table  on  page  671. 

The  principal  Soviet  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  cotton,  industrial  equipment,  agri- 
cultural machinery,  metals,  chemical  products, 
binder  twine,  automotive  equipment,  and  type- 
writers and  adding  machines.  According  to 
figures  of  Soviet  trade  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  purchases  of  American  products 
for  shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1927-28 
aggregated  close  to  $100,000,000,  or  about  two 
and  a  half  times  the  annual  pre-war  figure. 

The  extent  of  Soviet  purchases  in  the  United 
States,  in  recent  years  is  shown  in  a  table,  page 
671. 

The  principal  Soviet  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  furs,  manganese,  precious  metals, 
sheep  casings,  flax  and  tow,  hides  and  skins, 
bristles,  and  licorice  root. 

The  figures  for  American-Russian  trade  by 
Soviet  customs  statistics,  are  as  follows: 

Exports  to  Imports  from 

United  States  United  States 

1913      $7,290,000  $40,730,000 

1923-24      4,377,500  49,955,000 

1924-25    14,471,500  103,618,000 

1925-26    15,759,000  62,881,500 

1926-27    11,948,000  74,984,000 

1927-28      14,986,500  96,459,500 

FINANCE.  By  the  end  of  June,  1-924,  Soviet 
currency  was  established  on  a  gold  basis,  and 
since  that  time  there  have  been  no  unsecured 
paper  issues.  The  budget  of  Soviet  fiscal  years, 
ending  September  30,  in  millions  of  rubles  (1 
ruble  equals  $0,515)  were  as  follows; 

1924-25  1925-26  1926-27  1927-28 

(actual)    (actual)  (actual)  (actual) 

Revenues 2,905.1     3,900.7  5,201.3  6,350,8 

Expenditures    .  .  .      2,875.6     3,867.8  5,151.3  6,239.1 
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SOVIET  IMP9RTS  ACROSS  EUROPEAN  FRONTIERS 

(Fiscal  year  beginning  October  1) 

[In  rubles:   1  ruble  =  $0.515 j 


.       _  1024-25  1925-26 

Industrial  Equipment 68,891,000  108,741,000 

Raw  Materials  and  Semi-manufactured  Products 315,897,000  365,298,000 

Including : 

Cotton     121,897,000  104,450,000 

Wool      39,240,000         31,448,000 

Hides    15,417,000        22,857,000 

Other     139,343,000  206,543,000 

Agricultural  Machinery  and  Tractors 28,883,000        43,028,000 

Consumers'     Goods    195,766,000  117,144,000 

Miscellaneous      34,335,000         39,466,000 


1926-27 
146,406,000 
381,617,000 

120,651,000 
35,323,000 
37,650,000 

187,993,000 
23,040,000 
45,308,000 
27,438,000 


192  7-2  S 
247,300,000 
'435,983,000 

134,866,000 
42,582,000 
38,508,000 

220,027,000 
20,678,000 
95,261,000 

^20,837,000 


Total   Imports    643,772,000      673,677,000      623,809,000      820,059,000 

SOVIET  EXPORTS  ACROSS  EUROPEAN  FRONTIERS 


Grain    

1924-25 
51  280,000 

19  S  o-2  6 
155,763,000 

1926-27 
201,787,000 

1927-2S 
34,228,000 

Butter     

.        27,575,000 

30,850,000 

34,224,000 

39,120.000 

Eggs    

25,657,000 

23,629,000 

28,954,000 

40,462,000 

Poultry     

.5  025,000 

2,936,000 

7,112,000 

10,687,000 

Meat   

,           1,132,000 

2,305,000 

4,850,000 

16,073,000 

Flax  and  Tow   , 

52,200,000 

43,919,000 

19,267,000 

20,703,000 

Furs    , 

60,078,000 

63,220,000 

80,319,000 

113,990,000 

Timber    

63,209,000 

52,498,000 

71,135,000 

80,256,000 

Oil  Products    

62,767,000 

69,487,000 

32,813,000 

98,239,000 

Manganese    Ore    

17,891,000 

21,285,000 

24,090,000 

13,752,000 

Miscellaneous   

141,030,000 

123,232,000 

132,689,000 

167,971,000 

Total  Exports    

507,844,000 

589,124,000 

687,240,000 

635,481,000 

SOVIET  PURCHASES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 


1925-26 

1926-27 

first  half 
1927-S8 

$34,515,306 

$50,230,991 

$48,982,994 

622,974 

1,924,948 

1,122,370 

4,085,742 

10,867,479 

6,928,150 

.    ...                   291,311 

1,614,166 

1,236,005 

.  .    .  .                8,117,053 

6,617,953 

6,726,240 

Total 

1,060,911 

716,715 

473,440 

$48,693,297 

$71,971,715 

$65,469,199 

Revenues  for  1927-28  showed  gains  in  all 
departments  except  the  agricultural  tax,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Revenues 
from  loans  were  670,000,000  rubles,  an  increase 
of  142  per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  Federal  budget  for  1928- 
29  was  fixed  in  preliminary  figures  at  6,970,000,- 
000  rubles. 

Currency  in  circulation  on  Sept.  1,  1928,  was 
1,803.1  million  rubles,  as  compared  with  1,- 
670.8  million  rubles  on  Oct.  1,  1927.  The  retail 
price  index  (prices  of  1913  equal  100)  as  of 
Oct.  1,  1928,  was  210.8  as  compared  with  198 
as  of  Oct.  1,  1927.  The  wholesale  price  index 
was  176.1  as  compared  with  170  the  previous 
year.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  State  Bank  as  of 
Oct.  1,  1928,  showed  liabilities  and  assets  of 
4,371,397,000  rubles,  an  increase  of  508,203,000 
rubles  as  compared  with  Oct.  1,  1927.  The  capital 
was  250,000,000  rubles.  Deposits  and  current 
accounts  were  1,553,125,000  rubles,  an  increase 
of  260,196,000.  Assets  of  bullion,  coin,  precious 
metals,  and  foreign  currency  were  291,022,000 
rubles,  a  decrease  of  8,900,000. 

TRANSPORT.  In  1928  the  railway  mileage  of 
the  Soviet  Union  had  reached  47,940,  as  compared 
with  about  36,000  in  1913  and  42,000  miles  in 
1917.  Under  the  five-year  plan  drawn  up  for 
the  railways,  construction  of  11,500  miles  of 
line  is  projected  during  the  period  to  cost  $950,- 
000,000.  In  1926-27  revenues  from  operation 
were  $768,277,000  and  expenditures  $650,960,- 
000,  giving  a  net  profit  of  $117,317,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $91,567,000  the  previous  year.  Aver- 
age daily  freight  loadings  were  31,183,  as  com- 
pared with  27,868  the  previous  year.  New  loco- 


motives built  in  Soviet  plants  during  1927-28 
numbered  480,  as  compared  with  441  the  pre- 
vious year.  Freight  carried  in  1926-27  was 
82,607  million  ton-kilometers  as  compared  with 
65,695  in  1913.  There  were  7000  miles  of  air- 
plane lines  in  operation  in  1928. 

GOVERNMENT.  A  description  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
will  be  found  in  the  YEAR  BOOK  for  1923.  At  the 
close  of  1927,  the  Council  of  People's  Commis- 
sars, the  executive  cabinet  of  the  Soviet^  Gov- 
ernment, was  composed  as  follows:  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars,  Alexi 
I  Bykov;  vice-chairmen  of  the  council,  J.  E. 
Rudzutak,  V.  V*  Schmidt,  and  V.  V.  Kuyby- 
shev;  Commissar  for  Army  and  Favy,  K.  E. 
Voroshilov;  for  Trade,  A.  I.  Mikoyan;  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  George  Tchitcherin;  for  Trans- 
portation, J,  E.  Rudzutak;  for  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs, H.  K.  Antipov ;  for  finance,  N.  P.  Briuk- 
hanov;  for  Labor,  V.  V.  Schmidt;  for  Peasants 
and  Workers1  Inspection,  G.  K.  Orjonikidze; 
Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council^  V . 
V.  Kuybyshev;  Director  of  Central  Statistical 
Administration,  V.  P.  Miliutin,  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
M.  I.  Kalinin,  G.  I.  Petrovsky,  A.  G.  Cherviakoy, 
Gazanfar  Mussabekov,  Netyrbay  Aitakov,  Fai- 
zulla  Khodzhayev.  These  chairmen  of  the  Cen- 
tral Executive  Committee  are  the  presidents  of 
the  six  constituent  republics. 

HISTORY 

FoKEiGif  KELATIONS.  The  most  important 
event  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  in  1928  was 
the  participation  of  Soviet  delegates  in  the 
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Geneva  disarmament  conference  in  March.  Mr. 
Litvinov,  assistant  Commissar  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, as  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  the  conference  a 
carefully  worked  out  plan  for  complete  disarma- 
ment among  the  nations.  This  provoked  a  sharp 
discussion. 

The  German  and  Turkish  delegations  were 
the  only  ones  favorable  to  the  Soviet  proposals. 
When  the  proposals  were  rejected,  Mr.  Lit  vino  v 
presented  alternative  plans  for  gradual  partial 
disarmament.  These  also  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  majority  of  the  delegates.  De- 
spite these  rehuffs,  the  Soviet  delegates,  before 
departing,  expressed  confidence  that  their  pro- 
posals had  released  a  widespread  public  discus- 
sion of  the  idea  of  disarmament,  and  had  thus 
been  a  service  in  the  cause  of  international 
peace.  On  August  29,  the  Presidium  of  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  passed  a  resolution  of 
adherence  to  the  Kellogg  Pact,  signed  in  Paris, 
August  27. 

Soviet  business  relations  with  large  Ameri- 
can industrial  units  received  a  decided  impetus 
during  the  year  through  the  conclusion  of  a 
number  of  commercial  and  technical  contracts. 
The  principal  contract  was  between  the  Inter- 
national General  Electric  Company  of  New  York 
and  the  Anitorg  Trading  Corporation,  the  chief 
Soviet  trading  agency  in  the  United  States. 
The  agreement  provided  for  purchases  of  equip- 
ment up  to  $26,000,000  from  the  General  Electric 
Company,  over  a  period  of  six  years,  on  credit 
terms  extending  up  to  five  years,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  technical  bureau  in  Moscow 
by  the  American  firm.  Another  contract  between 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  the  So- 
viet Electrical  Trust  called  for  exchange  of 
patents  and  information,  with  a  proviso  for 
technical  consultation  services  in  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  American  corporation.  Con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  Soviet  oil  products  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  were  continued  and  extended.  Several 
new  contracts  with  American  technical  organi- 
zations were  concluded,  and  existing  agreements 
with  such  firms  as  Hugh  L.  Cooper  &  Company 
of  New  York,  the  Freyn  Engineering  Company 
of  Chicago,  and  Stuart,  James  <fc  Cooke  of  New 
York  were  renewed  and  expanded. 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS.  Several  important  develop- 
ments in  internal  policy  were  announced  during 
1928.  Energetic  measures  were  set  in  motion 
to  cope  with  the  decline  in  grain  exports,  which 
resulted,  according  to  Soviet  economists,  from 
sharp  increases  in  per-capita  consumption,  along 
with  an  annual  increase  of  3,000,000  in  the 
population,  rather  than  any  falling  off  of  grain 
placed  on  the  market.  In  the  old  days  the  ex- 
port surplus  canie  from  the  large  estates,  which 
have  disappeared.  The  plans  adopted  were  three-, 
fold.  (1)  Provision  for  better  seeds  and 
machinery  and  for  better  agricultural  methods. 
(2)  Rapid  expansion  of  the  cooperative  farms, 
with  their  higher  rate  of  cultivation,  so  that 
they  will  include  18,000,000  acres  by  1933.  (3) 
Development  of  large  State  grain-growing  areas 
of  75,000  to  100,000  acres  each,  with  the  latest 
farm  methods  and  machinery,  these  to  cover 
15,000,000  acres  by  1933.  These  plans  were  put 
under  way  in  the  summer  of  1928.  In  the  fall 
5700  tractors  were  purchased  in  the  United 
States  to  speed  up  agricultural  production. 


Another  development  of  importance  in  1928 
was  the  extension  and  liberalization  of  the  policy 
of  granting  concessions  to  foreigners.  The  new 
policy  included  the  importation  of  construction 
materials  duty  free  and  simplification  of  the 
taxing  scheme.  Fields  thrown  open  to  the  con- 
cessionaires included  mining,  production  of 
machinery,  paper  pulp,  rayon,  automobiles, 
leather,  fuel,  electric  plants,  timber,  dairying, 
cotton  and  sugar  growing,  building  construction, 
and  also  public-service  concessions  in  60  cities. 
There  were  110  foreign  concessions  in  opera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  1928.  During  the  year 
announcement  was  made  of  the  relinquishment 
by  the  W.  A.  Harriman  Company  of  their  man- 
ganese concession  at  Chiaturi,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  drop  of  50  per  cent  in  the  world  price 
of  manganese  since  the  concession  was  signed 
in  1925  made  further  operation  unprofitable. 
The  $3,450,000  invested  by  the  Harriman  firm 
was  to  be  repaid  during  the  next  15  years,  with 
7  per  cent  annual  interest. 

A  serious  conspiracy  to  sabotage  the  coal 
industry  of  the  Donetz  Basin  was  uncovered  in 
the  Soviet  Union  early  in  1928.  As  a  result  53 
engineers,  including  the  chief  technical  director 
of  the  mines,  were  placed  on  trial  charged  with 
entering  into  a  conspiracy  with  a  group  of  form- 
er owners  to  wreck  the  Soviet  industry.  The 
accused  persons  included  three  German  engi- 
neers, who  were  acquitted,  along  with  one  other 
defendant.  Five  convicted  conspirators  were 
sentenced  to  death  and  others  received  prison 
terms.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ameri- 
can engineering  firm  of  Stuart,  James  &  Cooke, 
which  was  engaged  in  building  new  mines  in 
the  district,  became  cognizant  of  serious  mis- 
administration  by  the  beginning  of  1928  and 
gave  warning  to  the  higher  Soviet  authori- 
ties several  weeks  before  the  first  arrests  were 
made. 

At  the  beginning  of  1928  Trotzky  and  other 
members  of  the  opposition  group  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  Communist  party  were  ordered 
to  various  more  or  less  remote  posts  in 
the  provinces.  During  the  year  many  members 
of  this  group  made  up  their  differences  with  the 
party  majority  and  returned  to  various  ad- 
ministrative positions.  Trotzky  and  some  of 
his  lieutenants  continued  to  maintain  an  in- 
transigeant  attitude. 

BUST.  See  BOTANY,  under  Plant  Diseases ; 
FORESTY,  under  Insects  and  Diseases. 

RTTTGKERS  TTNIVEBSITY.  A  non-sectarian 
institution  of  higher  learning  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  founded  under  the  name  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, in  1766.  The  university  consists  of  the 
following  colleges:  Arts  and  sciences,  engineer- 
ing, agriculture,  school  of  education,  college 
for  women.  The  registration  for  the  autumn 
term  of  1928  was  2440,  of  whom  1082  were 
women  registered  at  the  Women's  College.  The 
1928  summer  session  had  an  enrollment  of  1532. 
Of  the  235  members  on  the  faculty,  150  were 
professors  and  85  instructors*  The  endowment 
funds  amounted  to  $3,854,823,  and  the  income 
for  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  amounted  to  $2,353,880, 
while  lands,  buildings,  and  endowments  had  a 
total  valuation  of  more  than  $12,000,000.  The 
library  contained  172,100  volumes.  During  the 
year  a  music  building  was  erected  for  the 
Women's  College.  President,  John  M.  Thomas, 
D.D.,  LittJX,  LLJX 
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THOMAS  FOKTUNE.  American  finan- 
cier, died  at  New  York,  November  23.  He  was 
born  in  Nelson  County,  Va.,  Oct.  17,  1851,  the 
son  of  a  small-town  tailor.  Moving  to  Baltimore 
in  1868,  lie  was  employed  in  a  dry-goods  store, 
and  two  years  later  lie  went  to  New  York, 
and  entered  Wall  Street,  where  in  1874  he 
bought  a  seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Becoming 
associated  with  William  C.  Whitney,  he  was 
soon  recognized,  as  a  leading  influence  in  many 
important  enterprises,  especially  street  rail- 
ways and  other  public  utilities.  He  and  his 
associates  financed  the  consolidation  and  exten- 
sion of  street-car  and  lighting  systems  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere.  He  acquired  the 
controlling  stock  in  coal  properties  in  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia,  and  was  largely  interested  in 
coal  and  railway  companies  in  Virginia.  Mr. 
Ryan  became  interested  about  1900  in  Belgian 
corporations  which  were  developing  mining  in 
the  Congo,  and  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
individual  owners  of  African  diamond  fields. 
In  1912  he  made  heavy  investments  in  Portu- 
guese Angola.  From  1898,  he  was  identified  with 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  was  a 
controlling  factor  in  the  tobacco  market  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Eyan  went  to  England  in 
the  summer  of  1902,  when  competition  with  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company  was  becoming  acute, 
and  settled  the  conflict  in  terms  advantageous 
to  the  American  industry.  He  was  credited  with 
having  averted  a  financial  panic  in  1905,  by 
securing  control  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  IJnited  States  and  then 
transferring  his  502  shares,  for  which  he  had 
paid  $2,500,000  and  which  he  later  sold  to  J. 
P.  Morgan,  to  a  group  of  trustees  who  held  the 
public  confidence.  When  he  partially  retired  in 
December,  1908,  he  was  officer  or  director,  and 
principal  stockholder  in  more  than  thirty  cor- 
porations", retaining  his  directorship  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  the  Carolina,  Clinch- 
field  &  Ohio  Eailway,  and  the  Clinchfield  Coal 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Ryan  contributed  largely  to  the  funds 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  a  delegate 
from  Virginia  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  1904,  serving  again  in  1912.  Mr.  Eyan 
gave  generously  to  various  charities,  especially 
to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  1912 
donated  $1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
in  New  York  City.  He  collected  many  rare  works 
of  art,  showing  a  special  interest  in  Eenaissanoe 
statuary  and  painting. 

BYE.  The  production  of  rye  in  1928  by  25 
countries  reporting  to  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  Rome,  was  placed  at  1,674,600,000 
bushels  as  against  1,776,500,000  bushels  in  1927, 
representing  a  decrease  of  5.7  per  cent  and  a 
slight  increase  over  the  average  production  for 
the  five-year  period  1922-1926.  The  area  de- 
voted to  the  crop  in  these  countries  was  reported 
as  104,581,000  acres  or  6.5  per  cent  below  the 
acreage  of  the  preceding  year  and  7  per  cent  be- 
low the  five-year  average.  The  leading  rye- 
growitig  countries  outside  the  United  States  re- 
ported the  following  yields:  United  Socialist 
Soviet  Eepublics,  783,433,000  bushels ;  Germany, 
303,285,000  bushels;  Poland,  232,358,000  bushels; 
Czechoslovakia,  52,677,000  bushels;  France,  35,- 
362,000  bushels;  and  Hungary,  32,528,000  bush- 
els. Argentina,  the  leading  rye-producing  coun- 
try of  South  America,  produced  6,614,000  bushels 


in  the  crop  year  1927-28.  The  production  in 
Canada  in  1928  was  estimated  at  16,879,000 
bushels  or  1,928,000  bushels  above  the  crop  of 
1927. 

Estimates  based  on  the  reports  from  35  States, 
as  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, placed  the  production  of  the  United 
States  in  1928  at  41,766,000  bushels  on  3,444,000 
acres,  or  at  the  rate  of  12.1  bushels  per  acre.  In 

1927,  the  yield  was  58,164,000  bushels,  the  area 
3,048,000  acres,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre 
15.9  bushels.  Decreases  in  acreage  and  in  acre 
yield  accounted  for  the  decline  in  total  produc- 
tion in  1928.  The  average  farm  price  on  Dec.  1, 

1928,  was  86.4  cents  per  bushel  as  compared  with 
85.3  cents,  the  corresponding  price  the  year  be- 
fore. Based  on  the  prices,  the  total  value  of  the 
crop  of  1928  was  $36,067,000,  and  of  the  crop 
of  1927,  $49,609,000.  The  production  in  the  lead- 
ing States  was  as  follows:  North  Dakota,  12,- 
710,000  bushels;   Minnesota,   5,950,000  bushels; 
Nebraska,   3,486,000  bushels;    Michigan,   2,366,- 
000  bushels;  Wisconsin,  2,171,000  bushels;   and 
Montana,  2,156,000  bushels.  The  other  States  pro- 
ducing over  1,000,000  bushels  were  Pennsylvania, 
Soiith  Dakota,  and  North  Carolina.  Due  to  a  re- 
duction   of    110,000    acres    in   acreage   and    6.7 
bushels  in  the  average  yield  per  acre,  the  produc- 
tion of  North  Dakota,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  showed  a  decline  of  nearly  45  per 
cent. 

The  average  yield  of  rye  per  acre  in  1928  was 
10  bushels  in  North  Dakota,  Georgia,  South 
Dakota,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Utah.  The 
highest  average  yields  per  acre,  18  and  18.5 
bushels,  respectively,  were  reported  for  Iowa  and 
New  Jersey.  The  average  farm  price  per  bushel 
on  Dec.  1,  1928,  varied  from  69  cents  in  Mon- 
tana to  $1.85  in  South  Carolina.  In  nearly  half 
of  the  States  reporting,  mostly  Eastern  and 
Southern  States,  this  price  was  more  than  one 
dollar. 

For  the'  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  the  United 
States  exported  26,044,000  bushels  "of  rye  and 
47,000  barrels  of  rye  flour  as  compared  with 
21,613,000  bushels  of  grain  and  14,000  barrels  of 
flour  in  the  preceding  fiscal  period. 

SAAB  BASIN",  zar.  According  to  Article  45 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  this  section  of  Ger- 
many was  awarded  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 
exclusive  exploitation  of  the  coal  fields,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  destruction  of  the  coal  fields  in 
northern  France  by  the  German  armies.  The 
treaty  provided  that  for  15  years  the  Saar  Basin 
should  be  governed  by  a  commission  of  five  ap- 
pointed by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  that  after 
that  period  the  population  should  decide  on  one 
of  three  courses;  namely,  the  administration  set 
up  by  the  treaty,  union  with  France,  or  union 
with  Germany.  Area,  751  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, about  657,870. 

SACEAltElSrTO  VALLEY  FLOODS.  See 
FLOODS. 

SAFETY,  ImnjsmiAL.  See  NATIONAL  SAFTET 
COUNCIL.* 

SAFETY  AT  SEA.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1928,  the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  reported 
the  following  statistics:  Total  number  of  ac- 
cidents resulting  in  loss  of  life,  232,  or  an  Increase 
of  21  over  the  previous  year;  total  number  of 
lives  lost  from  all  causes,  passengers  and  crew, 
275,  an  increase  of  13  over  the  previous  year.  Of 
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the  lives  lost,  142  were  from  suicide,  accidental 
drowning,  and  other  causes  beyond  the  power  of 
the  service  to  prevent,  leaving  a  total  of  133 
fairly  chargeable  to  accidents,  collisions,  founder- 
IMS,  etc.  The  number  of  lives  saved  during  _ the 
year  by  means  of  life-saving  appliances  required 
by  law  was  419.  The  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried during  the  fiscal  year  on  steam  vessels  that 
are  required  by  law  to  report  the  number  of  pas- 
sen^ers  carried  was  230,874,907,  of  whom  81  were 
losC  making  an  average  of  2,850307  who  were 
carried  for  each  passenger  lost.  The  ^  total  loss 
in  property  from  such  causes  as  explosion,  wreck, 
or  founder,  collision  between  vessels,  fire,  snags, 
and  miscellaneous  causes,  amounted  to  3>lU,u<y,- 

00The  report  of  the  Supervising  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  showed 
further  that  7118  vessels,  with  a  gross  tonnage 
of  15,386,528,  including  6815  domestic  vessda 
with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  11,840,138,  and  303 
foreign  passenger  steam  vessels,  with  a  total 
gross  tonnage  of  3,546,390,  were  inspected  during 
the  fiscal  year.  Of  the  domestic  total  inspected, 
5302  were  steam  vessels,  1072  motor  vessels,  I/ 
passenger  barges,  and  424  seagoing  barges.  Hie 
increase  in  the  total  gross  tonnage  of  vessels 
inspected  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal 
year  was  73,907,  but  there  was  a  decrease  of  239 
in  the  total  number  inspected.  Additional^  in- 
spections included  1044  cargo  vessels  examined 
to  carry  persons,  besides  crew,  and  63  hulls  of 
vessels 'and  2035  boilers  for  the  United  States 
Government  Licenses  were  issued  to  24,/73  oi~ 
ficers  of  all  grades,  certificates  of  service  were 
issued  to  7944  able  seamen,  and  certificates  of  et- 
ficiency  to  6721  lifeboat  men.  t 

Following  is  a  list  of  disasters  at  sea  during 
1928,  many  of  which  resulted  in  unusually  large 
losses  ol  life: 

Ja 

"burg 
barge," 
the  Mississippi 

SeVjeaanuParySe2n8S-29.  During  the  night  the  towing  steamer, 
Baldrock,  with  loaded  coal  barges,  Aransw,  Oatons- 
eOto,  and  Nahant,  in  tow,  "became  separated  from  her 
tow  in  a  heavy  gale  off  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  resultant  ra- 
the foundering  of  the  Aransa*  and  Catonsvitte, ^  with  a 
loss  of  three  lives  on  each  of  the  foundered  boats. 

February  15.  The  American  tank  steamer,  Cft-ufcy,  ex- 
perienced an  explosion  which  broke  her  in  two  amid- 
ships, resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  15  members  of 
the  crew,  about  200  miles  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  the 
21  members  of  the  crew  who  escaped  in  a  life  boat  be- 
ing picked  up  by  a  Japanese  fishing  vessel. 

April  9.  The  -Canadian  Pacific  liner,  Montrose,  bound 
for  Liverpool,  struck  an  iceberg,  three  days  out  of 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  resulting  in  the,  death  of 
two  of  the  crew  and  a  narrow  escape  from  sinking  for 

^lay1^*.  The  Greek  steamer,  loannis  Fafalios,  sank  in 
collision  with  the  Royal  Meet  Auxiliary,  Bacchus,  m  the 
English  Channel,  and  12  of  the  crew  of  22  were  lost 
at  sea  or  died  en  route  to  Portland.  _ 

May  7.  The  United  States  Army  dredge,  NavewiK, 
was  sunk  in  a  coUision  in  New  York  Harbor,  with  a 
loss  of  17  lives.  „  ^  „,  ^  _ 

May  31.  The  steamers,  Eershaw  and  President  Gar- 
field,  collided  in  Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.  The  former 
was  sunk  and  11  of  the  crew  were  lost. 

July  7.  The  Chilean  transport,  Angamos,  was  totally 
destroyed  when  driven  on  the  rocks  at  Punta  Morguil- 
las,  south  of  Lebu.  only  four  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  215  and  80  Chilean  civilians  surviving. 

July  17.  French  Indo-China  steamer,  Cap  Zfl%  found- 
ered at  the  mouth  of  Songtambo  River  and  40  lives 
were  lost. 

Aug.  6.  Italian  submarine,  8-14 1  collided  with  a 
destroyer  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  during  manoeuvres,  with 
a  loss  of  27  lives. 

November  12.  The  liner,  Vestris,  a  British-owned 
vessel,  en  route  from  New  York  to  Barbados,  Bio  de 
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Janeiro,  and  Buenos  Aires,  sank  off  Virginia  Capes  fol- 
lowing a  hurricane  which  damaged  the  boat.  The  offi- 
cial list  of  survivors  reported  60  passengers  and  151  of 
the  crew  saved,  leaving  115,  including  69  passengers 
and  46  of  the  crew,  unaccounted  for.  Survivors  were 
brought  to  New  York  by  the  steamships,  American, 
Shipper,  and  Berlin,  and  the  tanker,  Myriam. 

November  15.  The  British  lifeboat,  Mary  Stanford^,  of 
Bye,  England,  capsized  in  a  raging  sea  a  mile  from 
shore  after  putting  out  to  sea  in  answer  to  a  call  from 
the  Alice,  of  Riga,  in  distress  off  Dungeness,  Seven- 
teen of  the  crew  were  drowned. 

December  10.  The  White  Star  liner,  Celtic,  grounded 
on  a  reef  at  the  entrance  to  Cork  Harbor  early  in 
the  morning.  All  of  the  passengers,  approximately  250, 
including  25  of  the  Vestris  crew,  and  the  mail  were 
landed  safely  at  Queenstown.  The  vessel  suffered  a 
heavy  loss. 

SAID  MCOHAlCIffEI)  PASHA.  Egyptian 
statesman,  died  July  21.  His  first  public  office 
was  that  of  minister  of  the  interior  under  Bou- 
tros  Pasha  Ghali  in  1908,  and  when  his  chief 
was  murdered  in  1910  he  became  premier.  He 
worked  in  harmony  with  the  British  Consul  Gen- 
eral and  agent  in  Egypt,  Lord  Kitchener,  but  a 
dispute  with  the  Khedive,  Abbas  Hilmi  Pasha, 
resulted  in  his  resignation  in  April,  1914.  In 
the  troublous  times  of  1919,  Said  Pasha  formed 
a  non-political  ministry  and  in  the  same  year 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  assassination.  He  re- 
signed in  November,  1919,  but  went  into  office 
again  in  1924  as  minister  of  education  in  the 
Zaghlul  Government.  Shortly  afterward  he  ac- 
cepted the  portfolio  of  minister  of  justice,  and 
was  acting  premier  during  Zaghlul's  visit  to 
Europe.  He  resigned  in  October,  1924,  and  in 
January,  1925,  gave  up  his  membership  of  the 
\Tafd,  as  he  opposed  Zaghlul.  He  was  later  elect- 
ed an  independent  member  for  Alexandria. 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER  or  ST.  KITTS.  See 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 

ST.  PRA3STCIS  BAM  DISASTER.  See 
DAMS;  and  CALIFORNIA  under  History. 

ST.  HELE'ETA.  An  island  of  volcanic  origin 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  about  1200  miles  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  Area,  47  square  miles;  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1921,  3747;  estimated 
civil  population,  Dec.  31,  1926,  3728.  Capital  and 
seaport,  Jamestown.  The  chief  occupation  is  the 
fibre  industry,  and  fibre  and  tow  are  the  prin- 
cipal exports.  In  1926  the  exports  were  valued  at 
£39,977  and  the  imports  at  £56,040;  revenue 
£23,944,  expenditure,  £23,154;  there  is  no  public 
debt.  A  detachment  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery 
is  stationed  on  the  island,  which  is  also  a  coaling 
station  for  the  British  Navy,  Governor  in  1928, 
C.  H.  Harper. 

ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE.  A  college  of  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  for  men  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
founded  as  King  William's  School  in  1696,  The 
enrollment  for  the  autumn  term  of  1928  was  266, 
and  there  were  27  "members  on  the  faculty.  The 
College  grants  the  A,B.  degree  only.  Freshmen 
are  given  orientation  courses  in  literature  and  the 
social  sciences.  The  endowment  funds  amounted 
to  $184,659,  and  the  yearly  income  to  $198,594. 
The  library  contained' 18,2 12  volumes.  President, 
Enoch  B.  Garey,  LL.D. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITY.  An  insti- 
tution for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1856.  The 
registration  for  the  autumn  term  of  1928  was 
4170,  distributed  as  follows:  College  of  letters 
and  science,  830;  theological  school,  28;  law 
school,  3312.  The  faculty  numbered  124,  divided 
among  the  several  schools  as  follows :  Letters  and 
science,  48,  of  whom  6  were  additions  during  the 
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year;  theological,  4;  law,  40;  special  lecturers, 
8.  The  endowment  funds  amounted  to  $2,316,520, 
and  the  income  for  the  year  to  $162,133.  The 
library  contained  52,600  *  volumes.  During  the 
year,  Richardson  Hall  was  erected  in  Brooklyn 
for  the  law  school,  and  a  gift  of  $100,000  was 
received  from  S.  L.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
City,  to  be  payable  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  an- 
nually, and  to  be  used  by  the  university  to  pro- 
mote the  teaching  of  forestry.  President,  Richard 
Eddy  Sykes,  D.D. 

ST.  LOUIS.  See  MISSOURI. 

ST.  LUCIA,  loo'shi-a.  A  British  insular  colony 
in  the  Windward  group  of  the  West  Indies.  Area, 
233  square  miles;  population  in  1926,  55,698. 
Castries,  the  chief  port  and  capital,  is  a  naval 
base  and  coaling  station.  The  movement  of  popu- 
lation in  1926  was:  Births,  2120;  deaths,  1230; 
marriages,  255.  On  Dec.  31,  1926,  there  were 
42  Roman  Catholic  and  7  Protestant  schools, 
with  8564  pupils  enrolled.  The  chief  products 
are  cacao,  sugar,  lime  juice,  lime  oil,  bay  oil, 
honey,  hides,  logwood,  rum,  fuel,  molasses,  and 
syrup.  Imports  in  1926  were  valued  at  £252,236; 
exports,  at  £251,705.  Of  the  imports  the  largest 
share  came  from  the  United  States  and  of  the  ex- 
ports the  largest  share  went  to  Great  Britain.  The 
total  shipping  in  the  same  year  was  1,071,957 
tons,  of  which  848,997  tons  were  British.  Revenue 
in  1926,  £83,379;  expenditure,  £84,488;  public 
debt,  £206,609.  The  island  is  under  an  administra- 
tor aided  by  a  nominated  executive  and  a  party 
nominated  and  partly  elected  Legislative  Council. 

ST.  PAUL.  See  MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PIEKRE  AND  MIQUELON,  me-ke-16n'. 
Two  small  groups  of  islands  belonging  to  France, 
close  to  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
and  named  from  their  twro  largest  islands.  Area 
of  the  St.  Pierre  group,  10  square  miles ;  popula- 
tion in  1921,  3419;  area  of  the  Miquelon  group, 
83  square  miles;  population  in  1921,  499.  The 
islands  are  rocky  and  unsuited  to  agriculture, 
their  main  importance  being  as  a  centre  for  the 
cod-fishing  industry.  The  chief  town  is  St.  Pierre, 
•which  has  regular  steamship  communication  with 
North  Sydney  and  Halifax.  In  1924  the  imports 
totaled  149,075,355  francs;  the  exports,  142,804,- 
699  francs.  The  imports  consisted  chiefly  of  tex- 
tiles, salt,  wines,  foodstuffs,  and  meat;  the  ex- 
ports, cod,  dried  and  fresh,  and  fish  products. 
The  local  budget  for  1927  was:  Revenue,  8,985,- 
250  francs;  expenditure,  8,983,469  francs.  The 
islands  are  under  a  governor  aided  by  consulta- 
tive and  municipal  councils. 

ST.  THOMAS.  See  SAO  THOME  AND  PRINCIPE. 

ST.  VHNTCEITT.  A  British  insular  colony  in 
the  Windward  group  of  the  West  Indies.  Area, 
150.3  square  miles;  population  1926,  49,751. 
Kingstown,  with  a  population  of  3836  in  1921, 
is  the  capital.  The  movement  of  population  in 
1926  was:  Births,  1963;  deaths,  966;  marriages, 
153.  In  the  same  year  there  were  28  primary 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  2892. 
The  chief  products  are  arrowroot,  sugar,  cotton, 
rum,  cacao,  and  spice ;  cotton  ( Sea  Island )  being 
especially  important  and  regarded  as  the  best 
grown  in  the  British  Empire.  In  1926  the  im- 
ports were  valued  at  £203,606;  exports,  £162,- 
909;  revenue,  £60,243;  expenditure,  £59,282; 
public  debt,  £9730;  total  shipping,  416,136  tons. 
One-half  of  the  Grenadine  Islands  are  under  the 
administration  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  and 
the  other  half  under  Grenada  (see  GBENADA). 
At  the  head  of  the  administration  is  an  admin- 


istrator and  colonial  secretary,  who  is  aided  by  a 
legislative  council  consisting  of  official,  elected, 
and  nominated  members.  Administrator  in  1928, 
R.  Walter. 

SAKHALIN,  sf  ka-lyen'.  An  island  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  separated  from  Japan 
by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Soya.  The  portion  south 
of  the  50th  parallel  of  N.  latitude  belongs  to 
Japan;  north  of  that  line  lies  the  Province  of 
Sakhalin,  belonging  to  Russia.  Japanese  Sak- 
halin or  Karafuto  (see  KAKAFUTO),  has  an  area 
of  about  13,934  square  miles  and  a  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1925,  of  203,504.  The 
area  of  the  Russian  province  is  14,688  square 
miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at  34,000  in 
1915.  The  northern  half  is  covered  with  forests  to 
the  extent  of  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  area. 

SALOlVTOlSr  COLLECTION.   See  ART  SALES. 

SALVADOR,  sal'va-d5r'.  A  Central  American 
republic  situated  to  the  east  of  Guatemala  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Capital,  San  Salvador. 

AREA,  POPULATION,  ETC,  The  area  is  estimated 
at  13,176  square  miles;  the  population  on  Jan. 
1,  1927,  was  estimated  1,657,000.  The  mestizos 
or  mixed  races  numbered  1,307,200  and  the  In- 
dians 326,800.  San  Salvador  has  a  population 
of  87,000.  Other  large  towns  with  their  popula- 
tions at  the  same  time  were:  Santa  Ana,  74,200; 
San  Miguel,  37,000;  Santa  Tecla,  28,000;  San 
Vicente,  33,000;  and  Sonsonate,  16,283.  In  1926 
there  were  60,391  births  and  37,405  deaths. 

EDUCATION.  Education  is  free  and  obligatory 
from  7  to  14  years  of  age.  During  the  1927 
school  year  there  were  1557  primary  teachers  in 
859  government  schools,  while  the  number  of 
pupils  registered  was  47,467.  The  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  the  Theatrical  School,  and 
the  National  School  for  the  Blind  were  estab- 
lished. The  registration  in  the  Conservatory  was 
273  pupils  and  in  the  Theatrical  School  28.  There 
were  18  private  schools  and  6  commercial  schools 
of  secondary  rank.  In  the  National  Institute, 
where  275  students  were  entered,  the  first  experi- 
ment in  coeducation  was  successfully  carried  on. 

PRODUCTION,  ETC.  Salvador  is  chiefly  an  agri- 
cultural country.  The  fertile  soil  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee.  This  commodity  is  the  basic  money 
crop  of  the  Republic  and  it  normally  accounts 
for  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
ports. It  was  estimated  that  the  1927-28  crop 
was  unusually  large,  amounting  to  well  over 
800,000  bags.  Sugar  is  the  second  most  valuable 
export  crop,  although  amounting  to  less  than 
$1,000,000.  The  cultivation  of  henequen  is  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction  into  Salvador 
and,  while  it  is  only  one  of  the  secondary  crops, 
its  acreage  was  being  steadily  extended.  Cotton, 
which  reached  its  highest  production  in  1925,  was 
no  longer  cultivated  to  any  extent  and  was  un- 
important as  an  economic  factor.  Exports  de- 
creased from  535,635  kilos  in  1926  to  49,665  in 
1927.  Among  the  other  agricultural  crops  are 
balsam,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  rubber.  The  most  im-, 
portant  native  crops  are  corn,  beans,  and  rice. 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  commercial  quan- 
tities, but  their  production  is  seriously  hampered 
by  lack  of  fuel.  Salvador  is  so  dominated  by 
agriculture  that  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  manufacturing.  The  principal  manufacturing- 
industries  cater  exclusively  to  local  requirements. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  the  making  of  soap,  can- 
dles, shoes,  leather  goods,  textiles,  and  other 
small  local  necessities. 
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COMMERCE.  The  total  value  of  Salvador's  ex- 
ports in  1927  amounted  to  $14,100,000,  as  compar- 
ed with  $24,600,000  in  1926,  a  decrease  of  $10,- 
500,000,  or  42  per  cent.  This  figure  is  the  exact 
difference  in  the  values  of  the  1926  and  1927 
coffee  exports,  which  totaled  $23,000,000  and  $12,- 
500,000,  respectively.  The  decreased  cotton  pro- 
duction is  reflected  in  the  exports,  which,  de- 
clined from  $172,744  in  1926  to  $17,575  in  1927. 
Sugar  exports  amounted  to  $994,016  in  1927,  as 
against  $763,375  in  1926,  an  increase  of  $230,- 
641,  or  23  per  cent.  Heiiequen  exports  during 
1927  amounted  to  $144,143,  as  against  $54,562  in 

1926.  Exports  of  balsam  amounted  to  $111,226  in 

1927,  as  against  $119,531  in  1926.  Other  products 
of  comparatively  little  importance  as  exports  are 
indigo,  hides  and  skins,  straw  hats,  honey,  and 
hardwoods,    the   total    export   value    of   which 
amounted  to  approximately  $50,000  during  1927. 
Total  exports  from  Salvador  to  the  United  States 
during  1927  amounted  to  $1,564,859,  as  compared 
with  $4,561,531  for  1926,  a  decrease  of  $2,996,- 
(572.  This  decline  is  attributable  almost  entirely 
to  the  small  coffee  purchases,  which  amounted 
to  $1,014,392  in  1927,  as  against  $3,885,517  in 
1926. 

Total  imports  into  Salvador  amounted  to  $14,- 
785,000  in  1927,  as  compared  with  $26,035,000 
in  1926,  a  decrease  of  43  per  cent.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  decreased  56  per  cent;  from 
Germany,  38  per  cent;  from  France,  41  per  cent; 
and  those  from  Great  Britain  increased  6  per 
cent.  The  leading  imports  are  cotton  manufac- 
tures, machinery,  hardware,  foodstuffs,  and 
pharmaceutical  supplies. 

FINANCE.  Revenues  and  expenditures  of  Salva- 
dor during  1927  amounted  to  20,514,492  and 
21,799,527  colones,  respectively — a  deficit  of  1,* 
285,035  colones  for  the  year — according  to  the 
President's  message  to  the  National  Assembly. 
These  totals  compare  with  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures during  1926  of  22,314,798  and  21,922,930 
colones,  respectively,  resulting  in  a  surplus  of 
391,868  colones.  The  budget  law  for  1928-29  as 
passed  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1928  provid- 
ed for  receipts  of  23,132,000  colones  and  expendi- 
tures of  23,202,486  colones.  Of  the  receipts,  the 
export  and  import  taxes  were  expected  to  pro- 
vide 13,996,000  colones  and  internal  revenue 
and  taxes,  9,136,000  colones.  The  largest  item  of 
expenditure  was  service  on  the  public  debt  which 
amounted  to  7,000,000  colones. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  There  are  three  railway 
companies  operating  in  the  country.  The  prin- 
cipal line,  the  International  'Railways  of  Cen- 
tral America,  operates  over  a  total  of  441  kilo- 
meters, from  the  port  of  La  Union,  on  Fonseca 
Bay,  to  the  capital,  San  Salvador;  thence  north- 
west to  the  Guatemalan  frontier,  where  it  will 
eventually  connect  with  the  Guatemalan  section 
of  the  line  to  Puerto  Barrios  (see  GUATEMALA)  . 
The  Salvador  Railway  Co.  has  a  line  extending 
from  San  Salvador  to  the  port  of  Acajutla  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Republic  and  a  "branch 
to  Santa  Ana  from  Sitio  del  Nino,  a  total  dis- 
tance of  152  kilometers.  The  San  Salvador  and 
Santa  Tecla  Railway  operates  60  kilometers  be- 
tween the  cities  named.  In  1926,  658  steamers  en- 
tered at  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  with  a  tonnage 
of  1,405,000. 

GOVERNMENT,  Under  the  constitution,  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  President  elected  for 
four  years,  who  acts  through  a  ministry  of  four 
nembers;  and  legislative  power  in  the  Congress  of 


42  members  elected  for  one  year  by  universal  suf- 
frage. President  in  1928,  Dr.  Pio  Romero  Bosque 
(1927-31);  Vice  President,  Gustavo  Vides. 

SALVATION  ARMY.  An  international 
organization  with  headquarters  in  London,  whose 
sole  purpose  is  the  "salvation  of  mankind  from 
all  forms  of  spiritual,  moral,  and  temporal  dis- 
tress," The  movement  was  first  organized  as  a 
mission  in  the  East  End  of  London  in  1865  by 
William  Booth,  a  minister  of  the  English  *'New 
Connection  Methodists."  It  spread  rapidly 
throughout  England  and  in  1880,  as  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  was  extended  to  the  United  States. 
Incorporation  took  place  in  New  York  in  1899. 

The  organization  of  its  government  is  military 
in  character,  and  in  1928  it  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Bramwell  Booth,  eldest  son  of 
the  founder,  with  the  international  headquarters 
in  London.  The  higher  command  is  divided  into 
territories,  each  territory  generally  being  a 
separate  country  or  colony,  with  its  own  or- 
ganization under  the  direction  of  a  commis- 
sioner, each  local  corps  or  post  being  under  the 
command  of  a  captain  and  a  lieutenant.  The 
United  States  is  divided  into  four  territories, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  Atlanta,  the  last  named  having 
been  organized  during  1926. 

Internationally,  the  outstanding  events  of  the 
Salvation  Army  during  1928  were  the  stone- 
laying  ceremony  of  the  International  Training 
College  for  officers  located  in  Denmark  Hall, 
South  London;  (when  completed  it  will  have  cost 
$5,000,000)  ;  better  provision  for  the  care  of 
30,000  war  graves  in  Europe  supervised  by  Sal- 
vation Army  officers;  the  unveiling  of  the  Mile 
End  Memorial,  London,  to  the  founder,  William 
Booth;  the  opening  of  Dutch  Guiana;  the  relief 
expenditures  for,  and  of  the  suffering  in,  Telegu, 
India;  and  the  Thames  flood. 

In  the  United  States,  85  new  buildings  were 
added  during  the  year  1928;  a  new  Training 
College  for  the  Western  territory  was  opened  by 
Commander  Evangeline  Booth  at  San  Francisco; 
and  a  turning-of-the-sod  ceremony  performed  by 
her  at  120  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City, — the 
old  national  headquarters — where  were  being 
erected  new  administrative  buildings  with  a  large 
auditorium  and  a  home-like  residence  for  400 
business  girls,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $2,500,000. 
The  most  significant  event,  however,  was  the  de- 
parture of  Commander  Evangeline  Booth.,  with 
six  other  delegates,  to  attend  the  first  high  coun- 
cil held  in  the  history  of  the  Army  in  London, 
England.  Sixty-four  territorial  leaders  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  new  general  consequent  upon  the  al- 
leged unfitness  of  General  Bramwell  Booth 
through  failing  health  to  continue  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties. 

In  1928  there  were  in  the  services  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  throughout  the  world,  26,000 
officers  and  cadets;  10,000  persons  without  rank 
wholly  employed;  152,958  local  officers  and 
bandsmen;  62,265  songsters;  35,109  corps  cadets; 
and  16,518  corps  and  outposts  in  operation.  The 
Salvation  Army  conducted  1630  social  institu- 
tions and  agencies;  1816  day  schools;  and  31 
naval  and  military  homes.  Other  institutions  in- 
cluded 149  hotels  for  men,  and  53  hotels  for 
women,  accommodating  35,433  persons;  five  in- 
ebriates' homes  with  199  patients;  100  homes 
housing  5080  children;  10  creches;  24  industrial 
schools  with  1570  pupils;  112  women's  industrial 
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homes,  accommodating  3622  women;  and  79 
maternity  homes  with  2801  patients.  The  'Army 
also  maintained  309  similar  institutions  as  well 
as  12  farms;  176  slum  posts;  210  homes,  eleva- 
tors, workshops,  and  woodyards,  accommodating 
7341  persons.  In  addition  to  17  separate  food 
depots,  there  were  123  combined  shelters  and  food 
depots  for  men,  and  18  for  women.  Through  the 
140  labor  bureaus,  456,608  men  were  supplied 
with  work.  The  organization  published  123  pe- 
riodicals, with  an  average  circulation  of  2,100,- 
000  copies  per  issue.  The  Salvation  Army  is  active 
in  86  countries  and  colonies,  and  its  gospel  is 
preached  in  70  languages. 

The  national  headquarters  of  the  Army  is  at 
122  West  14th  Street,  New  York,  and  Com- 
mander Evangeline  Booth,  daughter  of  the 
founder,  General  William  Booth,  is  the  national 
leader.  The  American  territorial  commissioners 
for  1928  were:  Richard  E.  Holz  (Eastern),  John 
McMillan  (Central),  Adam  Gifford  (Western), 
and  William  Mclntyre  {Southern). 

SAMARIA.  See  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

SAMOA,  A  group  of  14  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  13°  and  15°  S.  latitude  and  168° 
and  173°  W.  longitude,  about  2000  miles  south 
of  Hawaii  and  4000  miles  southwest  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Since  Feb.  13,  1900,  the  islands  east  of  171° 
W.  longitude  have  belonged  to  the  United  States; 
and  the  islands  west  of  that  line  belonged  to 
Germany  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  in  1914, 
when  they  were  occupied  by  the  British  and  later 
turned  over  to  New  Zealand  for  administration, 
under  a  mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  official  name  applied  to  the  former  Ger- 
man Samoan  Islands  is  Western  Samoa.  This 
territory  includes  Savaii  and  Upolu,  two  of  the 
largest  islands,  and  Apolina  and  Manono.  Area 
of  Savii,  about  660  square  miles;  Upolu,  550 
to  600  square  miles.  The  principal  port  is  Apia, 
on  the  island  of  Upolu.  Population,  Dec.  31,  1926, 
41,660,  of  whom  2555  were  Europeans  and  half- 
castes,  and  947  coolie  laborers.  About  11,400 
pupils  are  instructed  in  schools  conducted  by  the 
Government  and  various  missionary  groups.  The 
products  include  copra  (the  chief  product),  cacao, 
rubber,  sugar,  and  cardamoms.  The  imports  for 
1926  were  valued  at  £324,940;  exports  £320,785. 
The  principal  source  of  imports  was  Australia 
and  the  chief  destination  of  exports  was  Great 
Britain.  In  the  same  year  84  vessels  of  93,441 
tons  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Apia.  The 
revenue  collected  for  the  year  ended  Mar.  31, 
1927,  was  £133,813;  expenditure,  £141,710.  The 
general  control  of  the  islands  is  under  the  New 
Zealand  ministry,  and  the  local  government  is 
under  an  administrator.  Administrator  in  1928, 
Maj.  Gen.  Sir  George  Richardson. 

Tutuila,  Tau,  and  the  Manua  group  comprise 
the  American  Samoan  group  of  islands.  The  total 
area  of  the  islands  is  about  60  square  miles;  and 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1926, 
is  8763.  The  principal  port  is  Pago-Pago,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the 
island  of  Tutuila,  the  best  and  safest  harbor  in 
the  South  Seas.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  copra,  which  is  the  only  article 
exported,  and  a  variety  of  fruits,  including 
oranges,  limes,  bananas,  mangoes,  and  alligator 
pears.  The  United  States  Navy  has  established  a 
high-powered  radio  station  on  the  island  of  Tu- 
tuila, which  is  in  daily  communication  with  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  United  States.  The 
Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of 
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the  United  States  Naval  Station  at  Pago-Pago. 
The  islands  are  divided  into  three  general  ad- 
ministrative districts,  corresponding  to  the 
former  political  divisions  of  Samoa,  each  admin- 
istered by  a  native  governor  who  is  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  all  the  islands.  At  the  head  of 
each  village  is  a  chief,  elected  annually,  subject 
to  the  governor's  approval.  Governor  in  1928, 
Capt.  E.  S.  Kellogg,  U.  S.  N. 

During  the  year  there  were  published  various 
account's  of  general  unrest  in  the  Samoan  Islands 
under  the  mandate  of  New  Zealand.  For  years 
•there  had  been  agitation  in  the  islands  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Samoan  League,  called  the 
Mau,  which,  resented  the  slight  participation  of 
the  native  chiefs  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 
Other  sources  of  complaint  were  the  enforcement 
of  liquor  prohibition  and  the  regulation  of  the 
copra  trade.  Needless  to  say,  the  New  Zealand 
authorities  declared  that  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives.  Native  opposition  took  the  form  of 
armed  meetings  and  boycotting  of  New  Zealand 
officials  and  citizens  in  general.  The  situation 
became  so  serious  that  in  February  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  dispatched  warships  to  the  is- 
lands and  arrested  Tamasese,  the  King  of  the 
natives.  His  arrest  which  did  not  take  place 
until  November,  and  which  was  followed  up  by 
deportation  and  jail  sentence  in  New  Zealand,  ap- 
peared to  have  successfully  broken  the  back  of  the 
Mau  movement,  inasmuch  as  no  other  chief  ap- 
peared willing  to  take  his  place  and  face  the 
threat  of  arrest  and  deportation. 

SAMOS,  An  island  in  the  JSgean  Sea,  belong- 
ing to  Greece.  Area,  about  181  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1920  and 
that  of  the  refugees  made  in  1923,  80,194.  Cap- 
ital, Yathy,  with  a  population  of  12,472.  The 
island  was  acquired  from  Turkey  as  a  result  of 
the  Balkan  War  of  1912-13. 

SAN  DIEGrO  MTTSETTM.  See  ART  MUSEUMS. 

SAN  FKANCISCO  WATER  STJPPLY.  See 
MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

SAN  GABBIEL  DAM.  See  DAMS. 

SANITATION,  See  GARBAGE  AISFD  REFUSE 
DISPOSAL;  SEWERAGE  AND  SEWAGE  TREAT- 
MENT; TYPHOID  FEVER;  WATEBWOEKS;  WATER 
PUEIFICATION. 

SAN  MAHINO,  ma-re'no.  A  republic  of  Eu- 
rope, located  in  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  Area, 
38  square  miles;  population,  in  December,  1925, 
12,952.  The  chief  exports  are  wine,  cattle,  and 
the  building  stone  quarried  on  Mount  Titano. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1926-27  balanced 
at  4,145,179  lire.  There  is  no  public  debt.  Politi- 
cally and  economically  San  Marino  is  closely 
allied  with  Italy. 

SANTO  DOMINGO.  See  DOMINICAN  BEPUB- 

LIC. 

SAO  THOME,  soun  to-ma',  AND  PRIN- 
CIPE, pre"n^  the"-pa.  Two  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  about  125  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  belonging  to  Portugal.  Area,  360  square 
miles;  population,  according  to  latest  available 
statistics,  52,150  for  Sao  Thome"  and  6905  for 
Principe.  The  islands  are  hilly,  with  volcanic  soil, 
but  the  land  is  fertile  and  the  products  are  varied. 
Cacao,  cinchona,  coffee,  and  rubber  are  the  chief 
exports.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1926- 
27  balanced  at  10,573,347  esctidos.  Imports  for 
1927  were  36,271,746  escudos,  and  exports  91,- 
776,486  esctidos. 

SAP  MOVEMENT  IN  TREES.  See  BOTANY. 
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SABAWAK,  sji-rii'wak.  An  Independent  state, 
comprising  the  northwestern  part  of  the  island 
of  Borneo,  tinder  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
Area,  about  42,000  square  miles  (coast  line  400 
miles).  Population  estimated  at  about  600,000, 
made  up  of  Malays,  Dyaks,  Kayans,  other  Poly- 
nesian tribes,  Chinese,  etc.  Kuching  is  the  capital, 
with  a  population  of  about  25,000.  There  are 
large  resources  of  coal,  and  recently  an  oil  field 
has  been  opened  up  in  the  Baram  region.  The 
chief  exports  are  petroleum  products,  plantation 
rubber,  and  sago  flour.  The  administration  of 
the  region  was  acquired  by  Sir  James  Brooke  in' 
"  1842  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei;  it  was  governed 
by  him  under  British  protection.  On  his  death  in 
1917  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Charles 
Vyner  Brooke,  who  is  the"  present  rajah.  British 
supervision  is  exercised  by  the  British  agent  for 
Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo. 

SARWAT,  ABDEL  KHALEK  PASHA.  Egyptian 
statesman,  died  at  Paris,  September  22.  He  was 
born  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  1873.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  study"  of  law,  receiving  a  number  of 
important  appointments  shortly  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course.  He  was  made  Governor  of 
Assiut,  an  influential  province  of  Lower  Egypt, 
in  1908,  being  given  the  grade  of  Pasha  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  appointed  Proeureur-General 
of  the  native  courts  the  following  year,  a  position 
previously  held  by  Europeans.  When  the  British 
protectorate  was  established  in  1914  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Egypt,  Rushdi  Pasha,  made  him 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  both  men,  being  na- 
tionalists, resigned  in  1919  when  they  could  not 
negotiate  with  Great  Britain  for  Egyptian  in- 
dependence. Sarwat  was  appointed  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  Adly  Pasha's  cabinet  two  years 
later,  taking  the  Prime  Minister's  place  while 
he  was  treating  unsuccessfully  with  Lord  Cur- 
zon  in  England.  Adly  resigned  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  leaving  Sarwat  and  Siclky  Pasha  to  man- 
age a  disrupted  government.  With  the  aid  of 
Lord  Allenby,  Sarwat  secured  the  Declaration 
of  1-922,  whereby  the  British  Government  recog- 
nized the  sovereignty  of  Egypt.  Sarwat  was 
made  Prime  Minister,  Mar.  21,  1022,  but  his  office 
was  hampered  by  Zaghlul  Pasha,  who  opposed 
various  reservations  embodied  in  the  British 
Declaration.  Sarwat  resigned  in  November,  after 
a  disagreement  with  King  Fuad,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  overstep  his  new  constitutional  pow- 
ers. Aclly,  having  again  become  Prime  Minister 
by  June  1926,  appointed  Sarwat  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  giving  place  to  him  in  April, 
1927,  when  the  Wafdist  opposition  forced  him  to 
resign  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Sarwat  and  Zaghlul  had  become  recon- 
ciled, and  the  new  administration  was  firmly 
national.  Negotiations  for  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Zaghlul, 
and  when  they  were  completed,  Mar.  1,  1928, 
the  Wafds  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  believing 
that  it  did  not  sufficiently  guarantee  Egyptian 
independence,  mainly  because  it  allowed  the  con- 
tinuation of  British*  military  occupation  for  ten 
years,  when  the  question  should  be  submitted 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  Sarwat  resigned  March 
4,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nahas  Pasha. 

S  ASK  AT  CHE  WAN.  *  A  prairie  province  of 
Canada,  situated  between  Alberta  on  the  west 
and  Manitoba  on  the  east,  extending  northward 
from  Montana  and  North  Dakota  to  the  North- 
west Territories.  Area,  2;51,700  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1926,  821,- 


042,  a  gain  of  03,532  over  1921.  Capital,  Regina, 
with  a  population  in  1926,  of  37,329.  Other  cities 
are  Saskatoon,  31,234,  a  gain  of  25  per  cent  over 
1921;  Moosejaw,  19,039;  Prince  Albert,  7873. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1021,  538,552  were  liv- 
ing in  rural  communities.  In  1926  there  were 
189,034  pupils  and  7494  teachers  in  the  4721 
public  elementary  schools,  and  17,526  pupils  in 
the  secondary  schools.  The  total  area  under  cul- 
tivation in  1926  was  20,419,175  acres,  and  the 
value  of  agricultural  products  was  $320,922,000. 
The  acreage  and  estimated  yield  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  12,979,279 
acres,  208,966,000  bushels;  oats,  4,412,556  acres, 
144,732,000  bushels;  barley,  925,889  acres,  26,- 
295,000  bushels;  rye,  358,215  acres,  7,905,000 
bushels;  flax,  330,675  acres,  3,208,000  bushels; 
mixed  grains,  31,000  acres,  968,000  bushels;  other 
grains,  2623  acres,  39,000  bushels;  potatoes,  44,- 
823  acres,  3,030,000  cwt.;  roots,  3387  acres,  295,- 
000  cwt.;  hay  and  clover,  407,328  acres,  570,000 
tons ;  fodder  corn,  33,073  acres,  96,000  tons.  Total 
exports  in  1925-26  amounted  to  $10,169,324; 
total  imports  $14,898,870.  In  1926  there  were 
7237  miles  of  steam  railway  in  operation.  The 
government  is  under  a  lieutenant-governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  63  mem- 
bers elected  for  five  years  by  universal  suffrage. 
Women  not  only  have  the  right  to  vote  but  are 
eligible  for  seats  in  the  legislature.  Lieutenant- 
governor,  H.  W.  Newlands;  premier  and  treas- 
urer, J.  0.  Gardiner;  Railways,  G.  Spence;  Edu- 
cation, S.  J.  Latta;  Agriculture,  C.  M.  Hamilton; 
Attorney-General,  T.  C.  Davis;  Public  Works  and 
Health,  J.  M.  Ullrich;  Highways  and  Telephones, 
W.  J.  Patterson;  Secretary.,  Municipal  Affairs, 
Labor  and  Industries,  T.  C.  Davis. 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  CABALS  AT.  In  1928, 
the  19,28(5  vessels  passing  through  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadian  canals  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Michigan  and  Ontario,  had  a  total  reg- 
istered tonnage  of  66,835,763,  as  compared  with 
18,759  vessels  of  64,325,362  tonnage  in  1927. 
The  average  daily  tonnage  passing  the  canals 
during  1928  was  378,230  tons.  The  largest  single 
cargo  carried  was  16,630  tons,  which  was  also 
the  maximum  single  cargo  on  record.  The  number 
of  individual  registered  vessels  using  the  canal 
during  the  1928  season  was  739,  which,  with  the 
total  number  of  passages  at  18,286,  made  an  av- 
erage of  84  vessels  per  day. 

Through  the  United  States  canal,  there  were 
15,928  vessel  passages  with  a  registered  tonnage 
of  62,251,697,  and  through  the  Canadian  canal, 
3358  vessel  passages  with  a  registered  tonnage 
of  4,584,066.  The  number  of  passengers  through 
the  canals  showed  an  increase  over  1927,  the 
totals  for  1927  and  1928  being  55,115  and  56,- 
053,  respectively.  The  total  freight  passing 
through  the  canals  aggregated  86,992,997  short 
tons,  or  an  increase  of  3,638,933  tons.  Of  the  total 
freight  tonnage,  70.165,901' tons  were  east-bound 
and  16,827,096  were  west-bound.  The  leading 
items  of  east-bound  freight  carried  through  the 
United  States  canal  were  iron  ore,  53,191,726 
short  tons;  wheat  389,368,486  bushels;  grain, 
other  than  wheat,  115,461,882  bushels,  which  to- 
gether with  the  tonnage  carried  through  the 
Canadian  canal,  brought  the  totals  up  to  53,- 
225,102  tons,  406,759,712  bushels,  and  131,039,- 
303  bushels,  respectively,  all  of  which  were  in 
excess  of  1927  totals  'for  these  items  carried 
through  the  canals.  The  east-bound  lumber  car- 
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ried  through  the  United  States  canal  amounted 
to  171,568  M.  feet  B.  M.;  that  through  the 
Canadian  canal  to  15,637,  bringing  the  total  up 
to  187/205  M.  feet  B.  M. ;  4,864,808  barrels  of 
flour  were  carried  through  the  United  States 
canal,  and  4,418,130  through  the  Canadian 
canal,  bringing  the  total  up  to  9,282,938  barrels. 
Among  the  leading  articles  of  west-bound  traffic 
was  soft  coal,  14,043,589  short  tons,  a  decrease 
over  the  previous  year,  when  the  total  was  15,- 
953,959  short  tons'  Of  the  1928  total,  14,017,648 
tons  were  carried  through  the  United  States  canal 
and  25,941  tons  through  the  Canadian  canal. 
The  total  tonnage  of  hard  coal  was  826,318,  of 
which  778,785  tons  went  through  the  United 
States,  and  47,533  tons  through  the  Canadian 
canal.  These  items  were  followed  by  731,674 
short  tons  of  general  merchandise,  of  which  360,- 
252  tons  were  carried  via  the  United  States 
canal  and  371,422  tons  via  the  Canadian  canal; 
stone,  561,325  short  tons,  divided  between  the 
American  and  Canadian  canals  as  follows:  557,- 
945  and  3380  short  tons,  respectively;  and  oil, 
321,098  short  tons,  most  of  which  was  carried 
via  the  United  States  canal.  The  United  States 
canal  was  in  commission  227  days  and  the 
Canadian  canal,  230  days. 

SAVINGS  BANKS.  See  BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

SAXONY.  The  name  Saxony  is  applied  to 
three  divisions  of  the  former  German  Empire; 
the  Republic  of  Saxony  (formerly  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony)  ;  the  former  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxony 
(now  a  part  of  Thuringia)  ;  and  the  Province 
of  Saxony  in  Prussia. 

REPUBLIC  OF  SAXONY.  The  third  largest  State 
of  the  German  Republic:  proclaimed  a  republic 
on  Nov.  9,  1918.  Area,  5787  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census  of  1925,  4,992,- 
320.  The  capital,  Dresden,  had  a  population  in 
1925  of  619,157.  The  largest  city  is  Leipzig,  with 
a  population  of  679,159.  The  other  cities  with 
over  100,000  in  1925  were  Chemnitz,  333,851, 
and  Plauen,  111,436.  In  1926  the  movement  of 
population  was:  Births,  88,381;  deaths,  52,856; 
marriages,  38,772.  On  May  1,  1927,  there  were 
2129  public  elementary  schools  with  15,800  teach- 
ers and  507,234  pupils.  In  proportion  to  its  size. 
Saxony  is  the  leading  State  in  German  industry, 
and  rivals  the  chief  industrial  provinces  of  Prus- 
sia. In  1925  the  area  under  cultivation  was  2,- 
373,218  acres.  The  area  under  the  principal  crops 
with  their  yields  in  metric  tons  in  1927  was: 
Wheat,  209^926  acres,  215,758  tons;  rye,  433,- 
927  acres,  364,699  tons;  barley,  77,988  acres, 
76,958  tons;  oats,  392,050  acres,  385,452  tons; 
potatoes,  264,584  acres,  1,878,520  tons;  meadow, 
448,299  acres,  922,799  tons  of  hay.  The  live- 
stock census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  same  year 
showed  168,769  horses,  693,097  cattle,  705,405 
pigs,  200,635  goats,  and  71,563  sheep.  The  chief 
industry  is  textile  manufacturing,  but  mining 
and  metal-working  are  also  of  importance.  In 
1926,  4,147,160  tons  of  coal  and  10,053,534  tons 
of  lignite  were  produced,  the  combined  value  be- 
ing 107,068,000  gold  marks.  The  ordinary  budget 
for  1927-28  balanced  at  £18,653,914  and  the  ex- 
traordinary budget  at  £2,514,456.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic  is  dated  Oct.  26,  1920.  The 
Diet  was  elected  on  Oct.  31,  1926,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  parties:  German  Social 
Democratic  party,  31 ;  Saxon  Social  Democrats, 
4;  Democrats,  5;  German  National  party,  14; 
People's  party,  12;  Communists,  14;  Middle  Glass 
party,  10;  others,  6.  Prime  Minister  in  1928, 


appointed  in  February,   1924,  reflected  Jan.   11, 
1927),  Herr  Heldt,  of  the  Socialist  party. 

SCABIES,  ERADICATION  OF.  See  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 

SCALE.  See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

SCAltfDUyTAVIAISr  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE.  This  re- 
view includes  the  late  books  of  1927  in  addition 
to  the  books  of  1028,  and  is  divided  into  the  Dan- 
ish, Norwegian,  and  Swedish  literature. 

DANISH.  Drama,  ftk&nk  mig  Fjender  (Give  Me 
Enemies),  by  Johannes  Buchholtz  is  the  story  of 
a  man,  who,  unwilling  to  enjoy  happiness  with- 
out fighting  for  it,  challenges  Fate  to  send  him 
enemies.  In  De  umclende  (The  Ignorant),  Max 
Lobdanz  deals  with  an  Ibsenian  problem,  the  con- 
flict between  science  and  conscience.  Two  plays 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Christ — Kai  Munck's  En- 
Jdealist  (An  Idealist),  which  treats  Herod's  life 
and  deatli  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Hebbel, 
and  Einar  Christiansen's  De  spurgte  ham  (They 
Asked  Him ) ,  which  has  a  broad  world  historic 
background  and  makes  us  feel  the  new  world 
spirit  manifesting  itself  at  the  coming  of 
Christ.  Johannes  Heskja?r5s  Dr.  Hansen,  like  his 
Kristine  of  last  year,  shows  strong  dramatic 
power. 

Poetry.  Marimis  Borup's  Regiibuen  (The  Rain- 
bow) which  is  largely  love  poems,  strikes  a  note 
of  genuineness  and  real  sentiment.  Other  collec- 
tions worthy  of  notice  are  Hans  Hartvig  Seedorf- 
Pedersen's  /  Dftgiringen  (At  Dawn),  in  which  the 
lyric  poems  are  the  best,  and  Jeppe  Aakjser's 
Aftenstjernen  (The  Evening  Star). 

Fiction.  Sophus  Claussen's  For  tailing  en,  om 
Rosen  ( The  Story  of  the  Rose )  is  of  interest  not 
so  much  for  its  action  as  for  the  discussions  con- 
cerning art  and  literature  that  it  contains.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Paris,  and  the  story  is  permeated 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  Latin*  quarter.  Otto 
Rung's  three  volumes  of  short  stories,  Tyre  Off 
Rovere  (Thieves  and  Robbers),  Rett&ns  Rvverd 
(The  Sword  of  Justice),  and  Lwet  farligt  (Dan- 
gerous life)  all  show  interest  in  the  exceptional 
and  extraordinary. 

Memoirs  and  Literature.  In  Erindrwgen 
(Reminiscences)  Harald  Hoifding  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  experiences  as  a  professor 
of  philosophy  and  of  the  development  of  his 
works.  Svencl  Leopold's  Eriridringer  fra  min 
Ungdom  (Reminiscences  from  My  Youth)  is  of 
special  interest  because  of  the  literary  characters 
described  in  it.  Nils  Hoifmeyer  gives  a  good 
picture  of  the  Eternal  City  and  its  Scandinavian 
visitors  in  Romereskc  Dage  (Days  in  Rome).  In 
Danmarl&s  fomvteer  (Denmark's  Old  Folk  Songs) 
Ernst  von  der  Recke  endeavors  to  discover  the 
original  forms  of  the  old  viser. 

NORWEGIAN.  Theatre.  In  view  of  the  centenary 
of  Ibsen's  birth,  several  of  his  plays  were  pro- 
duced in  the  theatres  of  Oslo, 

Poetry.  Some  of  the  poems  of  Olaf  Bull's 
Metope  are  among  the  best  ever  written  in  the 
Norwegian  language.  Although  Nils  Collett 
Vogt's  Vwd  og  bolge  (Breeze  and  Billow)  gives 
expression  to  widely  varying  moods,  it  shows  in 
general  a  more  sombre  outlook  on  life  than  his 
earlier  poems.  Berget  det  llaa  (Blue  Mountain) 
comes  nearer  to  artistic  perfection  than  any  of 
the  other  works  of  Arnulf  Overland. 

Fiction.  In  Skibe  i  drift  ( Drifting  Ships )  Kris- 
tiaii  Elster  shows  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  of- 
iicial  and  wealthy  classes.  Katharina  Gjesdahl's 
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Toves  mand  (Tove's  Husband)  is  the  story  of  a 
mesalliance.  In  Hyrden  (The  Shepherd),  a  sequel 
of  Svend  Morgendug,  Gabriel  Scott  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  divine  justice.  Syndere  i 
sommersol  (Sinners  in  the  Summer's  Sun),  by 
Sigurd  Hoel  gives  the  story  of  an  interesting  but 
unsuccessful  experiment.  A  group  of  young  peo- 
ple go  to  the  sea  shore  for  a  vacation  and  agree 
not  to  be  drawn  into  the  ordinary  love  affairs 
with  the  accompanying  jealousies  and  quarrels. 
Sigrid  Undset,  who  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  literature  this  year,  added  another  section  to 
the  story  of  Audunsson,  Olav  Auduns$8n  og  hans 
born  (Olav  Audunss5n  and  his  Children).  Like 
so  many  of  Undset's  heroes,  Olav  struggles  con- 
stantly to  find  peace  within  himself.  0.  E.  R5l- 
vaag's  Peder  Seier  (Peder  Victorious) ,  a  sequel 
to  Riket  grundlceggeSy  deals  with  the^  second 
generation  of  Norwegians  in  America,  Like  Ro'l- 
vaag's  earlier  books  it  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

Literature,  etc.  In  his  Henrik  llsen,  Halvdan 
Koht  stresses  the  fact  that  Ibsen  was  above  all 
not  a  philosopher  nor  a  thinker  but  a  poet.  Tegn 
og  gjcerninger  (Signs  and  Deeds)  by  Ronald 
Fangen  is  a  collection  of  interesting  essays  deal- 
ing with  different  subjects  such  as  political 
theory,  literature,  evolution,  etc. 

SWEDISH.  Poetry.  Blojan  (The  Veil)  has  a  sim- 
pler style  than  the  earlier  poems  of  Bertil  Malm- 
berg  and  a  more  direct  human  appeal.  Artur 
Lundqvist  made  his  debut  with  G-lod  (Glowing 
Embers),  a  collection  of  free  verse,  highly  ex- 
pressionistic.  Two  collections  by  Swedish  poets 
in  Finland  deserve  mention:  Hjalmar  Procope"'s 
posthumous  volume  Eget  och  andras  (My  Own 
and  Others'),  and  Barbro  Mftrne's  Bild  och.  syn 
(Image  and  Vision) ,  which  received  a  prize  given 
by  the  Finnish  Government.  Other  volumes  worthy 
of  mention  are  Sigurd  Blmblad's  Dr'om  och  lang- 
tan  ( Dream  and  Yearning ) ,  and  Bagnar  J§.ndeljs 
Eampande  tro  (Struggling  Faith). 

Fiction.  In  P&rbrytare  (Criminals)  Rudolf 
Varnlund  undertakes  to  show  how  difficult  it  is 
to  judge  men,  to  unravel  the  multitude  of  pur- 
poses and  motives  which  influence  their  actions, 
to  distinguish  the  criminals  from  the  non-crim- 
inals. He  does  this  without  preaching  and  in  a 
fascinating  manner.  The  last  chapter  is  a  master- 
piece. The  greater  part  of  Sigfrid  Siwertz's 
Jonas  och  Broken  (Jonas  and  the  Dragon)  takes 
place  during  the  Great  War.  It  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  feverish  unrest  which  during  that 
period  pervaded  even  the  neutral  countries  of 
Europe.  Through  liis  hero,  the  author  makes  us 
feel  closely  acquainted  with  two  widely  different 
spheres,  the  university  circle  and  the  newspaper 
world.  Lotten  Brenners  ferier  (Lotten  Brenner's 
Vacation),  which,  like  many  of  Hjalmar  Berg- 
man's stories,  is  extraordinary  and  fantastic, 
shows  the  change  effected  in  a  scholarly  and  un- 
emotional woman— a  Ph.D.  and  university  lec- 
turer— by  the  exchange  of  the  lecture  room  for 
the  sea  shore.  In  Den  Jcloka  Elsa,  (The  Wise 
JElsa),  Anna  Lenali  Elgstrom  depicts  in  a  touch- 
ing and  sympathetic  manner  the  emotions  and 
the  experiences  of  a  growing  girl.  Eyvind  John- 
son's Minnas  ( Remembering )  shows  in  a  convinc- 
ing and  realistic  way  the  hold  that  thought  and 
memory  have  on  human  life.  With  her  usual 
faithful  portrayal  of  a  cross-section  of  Varmland 
life,  Selma  Lagerlof  added  another  chapter  to 
:he  history  of  the  L$wensk61d  family  in  Anna 
3-vard.  Among  collections  of  short  stories  may  be 


mentioned  Gertrud  Lilja's  Manniskor  (Human 
Beings),  and  Elin  Wagner's  Den  ododliga,  garn- 
ingen  (Immortal  Deed). 

Miscellaneous.  In  Fantasien  (Imagination), 
Olle  Holmberg  discusses  dreams  and  day  dreams 
and  their  relation  to  poetry.  Einar  Tegen  wrote 
a  collection  of  essays,  1  filosofisJca  fragor  (Prob- 
lems of  Philosophy). 

SCAHLET  FEVER.  THE  SEBUM  TBEATMENT. 
The  status  of  this  subject  did  not  change  mate- 
rially during  the  year  1928.  The  literature  had 
become  very  large  and  reports  published  seemed 
favorable.  The  theory  rather  than  the  practice  of 
the  serum  treatment  was  under  criticism,  for 
there  was  still  denial  that  the  hemolytic  strep- 
tococcus was  the  true  cause  of  the  disease 
and  that  the  antitoxin  was  a  true  antidote. 
At  last  accounts  it  had  been  found  that  the 
hoped  for  results  from  the  diagnostic  skin  test 
followed  by  preventive  inoculation  had  not  ma- 
terialized, but  whether  this  was  a  temporary 
setback  or  a  permanent  failure  did  not  appear. 
Startling  therapeutic  results  are  occasionally 
seen  in  the  infectious  febrile  diseases  from 
injections  of  non-specific  protein  substances 
of  various  kinds,  so  that  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  fix  the  status  of  specific  serum 
therapy. 

PREVENTION  OF  KIDNEY  COMPLICATIONS.  An  im- 
portant advance  in  our  knowledge  of  this  dis- 
ease which  is  apparently  quite  unrelated  to  the 
revolutionary  discoveries  of  the  past  few  years 
was  announced  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Osman  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  London.  Certain  tests,  the  character  of 
which  was  not  indicated,  foretell  the  development 
of  kidney  complications  and  make  it  possible  to 
administer  preventives  in  the  shape  of  simple 
alkaline  compounds.  While  the  normal  frequency 
of  these  complications  -has  been  5.5  per  cent, 
under  the  new  procedure  this  figure  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  1  per  cent,  in  a  group  of  620 
patients. 

Professor  U.  Friedemann  of  the  Department . 
of  Infectious  Diseases  of  the  Rudolf  Virchow 
Hospital,  Berlin,  contributed  an  exhaustive  ar- 
ticle on  the  question,  Is  the  Dick  Conception  of 
Scarlet  Fever  Erroneous?  which  appeared  seri- 
ally in  the  Klinische  Wochenschrift,  closing  in 
the  issue  of  Dec.  2,  1928.  The  entire  controversial 
material  is  analyzed  and  while  the  conclusions  do 
not  militate  against  the  practical  value  of  the 
Dick  conception,  the  theory  does  not  well  ac- 
cord with  it.  According  to  Friedemann  the  evi- 
dence weighed  points  to  the  non-specific  character 
of  the  toxin  obtained  from  the  so-called  strepto- 
coccus of  scarlatina.  There  are  numerous  vari- 
eties of  pathogenic  streptococci  which  cause  sucli 
dissimilar  conditions  as  erysipelas,  puerperal 
fever,  septic  sore  throat,  and  local  suppurations 
in  addition  to  scarlet  fever.  Any  of  these  may 
at  times  form  a  toxin,  but  rather  as  a  casual  by- 
product than  an  inevitable  result  and  any  of 
these  toxins  may  be  neutralized  by  the  anti- 
toxin of  scarlet  fever.  The  Dick  doctrine  was  at 
first  so  well  built  up  that  it  seemed  impregnable 
and  only  the  slow  cumulation  of  data  from  many 
quarters  has  made  it  possible  to  question  its 
soundness.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Professor 
Friedemann  is  a  believer  in  the  clinical  efficacy 
of  the  serum  which  certainly  appears  to  act  on 
the  disease  in  a  specific  fashion  (see  articles  in 
Deutsche  medisinische  Woch&nschrift,  1928,  vol. 
liv,  pp.  813  and  863). 
Some  leading  authorities  were  regarding  scarlet 
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fever  as  consisting  originally  of  a  local  strepto- 
coccic  infection  of  the  tonsils  with  later  absorp- 
tion of  the  bacterial  toxins  into  the  blood.  If 
this  hypothesis  be  correct,  then  removal  of  the 
tonsils  might  prevent  infection  or  diminish  great- 
ly the  risk.  It  occurred  to  two  young  physicians 
o*f  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Berberich  and  Jordan- 
off,  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  incidence  of 
the  disease  in  the  tonsillectomized.  In  362  of  the 
latter,  including  both  children  and  older  subjects 
only  12  developed  the  fever  after  the  operation 
had  been  performed  and  in  three  of  these  the  in- 
fection at  once  followed  the  operation  (socalled 
surgical  infection).  It  was  possible  to  examine 
the  other  nine  patients  who  contracted  the  dis- 
ease and  it  appeared  that  the  removal  of  the 
organs  had  been  incomplete.  The  authors  pub- 
lished only  a  preliminary  communication,  in  the 
Deutsche  medizinische  Wochenschrift  for  Decem- 
ber 7,  but  one  of  them  (Jordanoff)  was  to  pre- 
pare a  monograph  on  the  subject. 

SCHEER,  ADMIRAL  KARL  FBIEDRICBC  REIN- 
HARD  VON.  Commander  of  the  German  fleet  at 
the  battle  of  Jutland,  died  at  Marktredwitz, 
Bavaria,  November  26.  Born  at  Obernkirchen, 
Sept.  30,  1863;  he  entered  the  Royal  Navy  and 
served  on  the  Hertha,  1880-82,  on  the  Bismarck, 
1884-86,  on  the  Sophie,  1888-90,  on  the  Prinzess 
WilJielm,  1895-96,  and  later  on  the  Hide.  He 
commanded  torpedo  boats,  1901-02,  and  was 
stationed  on  the  battleship,  Elsass,  1907-09,  be- 
ing made  head  of  the  high  seas  fleet  in  the  lat- 
ter year.  Admiral  Scheer  was  department  direc- 
tor of  the  Navy  in  1912.  At  the  opening  of  the 
World  War,  in  1914,  he  was  chief  of  the  second 
battle  squadron,  and  in  1915  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  third  squadron.  Being  promoted,  to 
the  head  of  the  high  seas  fleet,  Jan.  15,  1916, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  German  Navy  during 
the  great  battle  with  the  British  Navy  off  the 
coast  of  Jutland,  May  31,  1916,  when  each  side 
claimed  the  victory.  After  the  battle  Admiral 
Scheer  succeeded  Henning  von  Hpltzendorff  as 
chief  of  the  admiralty  staff,  retiring  Dec.  8, 
1918.  After  the  War,  Admiral  Scheer  took  part 
in  politics  as  a  moderate  member  of  the  Na- 
tionalist party. 

SCHELEB,  MAX  FERDINAND.  German  philos- 
opher and  educator  and  writer  of  books  on  philos- 
ophy and  ethics,  died  at  Frankfort  am  Main, 
Germany,  May  21.  He  was  born  at  Munich, 
Germany,  Aug.  22,  1874.  He  was  educated  at 
the  gymnasium  at  Munich,  and  at  the  univer- 
sities of  'Munich,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Jena, 
and  became  a  docent  in  philosophy  at  Jena  in 
1902.  He  was  in  Switzerland  in  1917  and  in  Hol- 
land in  1918  in  the  service  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office.  In  1919  he  was  director  of  the  ^research  in- 
stitution at  Cologne.  Later,  and  until  his  death, 
he  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Cologne  and  director  of  the 
sociological  research  institute  at  the  same  city. 
He  published  many  works  on  philosophy,  ethics, 
and  similar  subjects,  two  of  the  best  known  being 
Problems  of  Knowledge  and  On  the  Sociology  of 
Knowledge. 

SCHLAPP,  MAX  GTJSTAV.  American  neurolo- 

f'st  and  criminologist,  died  at  New  York,  March 
He  was  born  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  Nov.  4, 
1869.  He  studied  at  Cornell  University,  1891-93, 
and  then  at  the  Bellevue  Medical  School  at  New 
York  City.  He  studied  for  six  years  in  Germany 
and  obtained  his  inedieal  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.  He  returned  to  America  in  1900, 


and  as  a  specialist  in  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
eases became  assistant  professor  of  neuropathol- 
ogy  at  the  medical  school  of  Cornell  University, 
]STew  York  City.  He  held  that  chair  until  1914, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  was  profes- 
sor of  neuropathology  at  the  Post-Graduate  Medi- 
cal School,  New  York.  In  1914  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  commission  to 
investigate  provisions  for  the  mentally  deficient. 
Dr.  Schlapp  was  deeply  interested  in  delinquent 
children  and  criminals  and  set  afoot  several 
movements  for  the  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition. He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Medico- 
Psychological  Association,  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  and  the  New  York  Neurological 
Society.  He  lectured  and  wrote  extensively,  and 
besides  numerous  papers  relating  to  neurology, 
etc.,  wrote  the  following:  Causes  of  Defective 
Children;  Behavior  and  Gland  Disease;  Mongol- 
ism,  a  Chemical  Phenomenon;  A  Plan  for  the 
Reduction  of  Criminality.  He  was  also  co-author 
of  a  book,  The  New  Criminal,  in  preparation  at 
the  time  of  Ms  death. 

SCHMIDT,  ETTOEE.  See  SVEVO,  ITALO. 

SCHMITT,  CHBISTIAN.  Alsatian  author  and 
secretary  of  the  library  of  Baden,  at  Karlsruhe, 
died  April  28.  He  was  born  at  Geudertheim,  near 
Bnraiath,  Mar.  28,  1865,  and  after  attending 
preparatory  schools,  he  studied  at  Strassburg. 
He  first  served  as  secretary  of  the  Kaiser  Wit- 
helm  University,  and  of  the  library  of  Strassburg, 
and  in  1920  received  a  similar  position  at  the 
Baden  library,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
Besides  arranging  for  the  song  book,  Erwinia 
(1893-1902),  he  wrote  both  prose  and  poetry, 
publishing  the  following  books:  Alsalieder  (re- 
issued, 1901)  ;  Die  Weihnaahtsboten,  efa&uricher 
Prolog  (1902)  ;  and  Aus  Stihen  und  Tiefen 
(1906). 

SCHMITZ,  EUGENE  F.  American  politician 
and  musician,  died  at  his  birthplace,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  November  20.  Born  Aug.  22,  1864, 
he  became  an  orchestra  leader  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  San  Francisco.  Abraham  Huef,  political 
leader  of  the  Union  Labor  party,  selected  him 
as  a  candidate  for  mayor,  and  in  1900  secured 
his  election.  Schmitz  was  reflected  in  1903,  in 
spite  of  the  rumor  that  he  had  sold  privileges 
through  his  promoter.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans combined  against  him  in  1905,  but  Schmitz 
won  the  election.  Opposition  ceased  temporarily 
after  the  earthquake  of  April  18,  1906,  and  all 
parties  praised  the  mayor  for  his  efficient,  non- 
partisan  organization  of  relief  committees.  When 
the  rehabilitation  work  was  done,  the  charges  of 
corruption  and  graft  were  renewed,  and  Schmitz; 
returned  from  a  vacation  trip  in  Europe  in  1907 
to  answer  more  than  forty  indictments  for  ex- 
tortion, mostly  in  connection  with  the  trolley 
•franchise.  Schmitz,  Ruef,  and  several  others 
were  found  guilty  and,  on  June  13,  the  mayor  was 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  State  penitentiary, 
for  charging  arbitrary  license  fees  to  restaurant 
proprietors.  The  case  was  appealed  and,  on  Jan. 
9,  1908,  the  Appellate  Court  set  aside^ihe  verdict 
of  the  lower  court,  on  the  technical  point  that  the 
indictment  against  Schmitz  did  not  charge  him 
with  making  threats  of  unlawful  injury.  Being 
released,  Sehmitz  returned  to  the  orchestra.  He 
ran  again  for  mayor  in  1915,  polling  almost  one 
third  of  the  votes.  He  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  in  1917  and  again  in  1921,  but 
after  being  defeated  in  1925,  he  retired  definitely 
to  private  life,  Sehmitz  composed  an  operetta, 
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The  Maid  of  San  Joaquin,  which  was  produced 
unsuccessfully  in  New  York. 

SCHNEIDER,    shnl'der,    ALBERT.    American 
scientist,  died  suddenly  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  Octo- 
ber 27.  Born  at  Granville,  III.,  Apr.  13,  1863,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Chicago^  in  1887,  and  in  1894  he 
received  the  B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  the  M.S.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota,,  where  he  had  become  instructor 
in  botany  the  previous  year.  After  receiving  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  in  1897,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  pharmacognosy  and  bac- 
teriology at  the  oSTorthwestern  University  School 
of  Pharmacy,  Chicago.  He  held  a  similar  profes- 
sorship at  the  University  of  California  in  1903, 
also  teaching  materia-medica  and  therapeutics, 
1904-06.  In  addition  to  his  educational  work,  he 
served  as  director  of  the  experiment  station  of 
the  Spreckels  Sugar  Company,  1906-07,  as  phar- 
macognosist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1909—15,  and  as  micro-analyst  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory,  1915-19. 
Dr.  Schneider  resigned  from  the  University  of 
California  in  1919,  to  accept  the  professorship  of 
pharmacognosy  at  the   College  of  Pharmacy  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  He  returned  to  the 
coast  after  two  years,  and  became  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  North  Pacific  College, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  in  192*2,  holding  that  position 
until  his  death.  Dr.  Schneider  invented  a  car  ven- 
tilating system,  and  he  lectured  on  crime  investi- 
gation at  the  summer  sessions  of  the  University 
of  California.  Besides  contributing  numerous  pa- 
pers to  scientific  journals,  he  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Pacific  Pharmacist,  1910-15,  and  he  trans- 
lated Westmaier's  Compendium  der  Allgemeinen 
Botanik,  in  1896,  and  wrote  many  books  on  bac- 
teriology  and  allied  subjects,  among  the   most 
important  of  which  are  Primary  Microscopy  and 
Biology    (1890);  A  Text-book  of  General  Lich- 
cnology     (1897);    Microscopy    and    Micro-Tech- 
nique     (1899)  ;     General    "Vegetable    Pharmaco- 
graphy    (1900);  Medicinal  Plants  of  California 
(1909);     Drug    Plait  t     Culture    in    California, 
(1912);    Bacteriological   Methods   in  Food  and 
Drug  Laboratories  (1915)  ;  Pharmaceutical  Bac- 
teriology   (1920);    and    The    Microbiology    and 
Microanalysis  of  Foods  (1920). 

SCHNEIDER,  JACQUES.  French  manufactur- 
er, aviator,  sportsman,  and  donor  of  the  Schnei- 
der Cup,  an  international  seaplane  trophy, 
died  at  Beaulieu-sur-Mer,  France,  May  1.  M. 
Schneider  presented  the  cup  to  the  Aero  Club 
of  France  in  1912  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
marine  aircraft  through  annual  competition 
among  the  nations.  Marcel  Prevost  won  the  first 
Schneider  Cup  race  in  1913  by  attaining  a  speed 
of  about  60  miles  per  hour.  On  Sept.  26,  1927, 
it  was  won  by  Lieut.  S.  1ST.  Webster  of  England, 
who  flew  at  the  rate  of  281.488  miles  per  hour 
at  Venice,  Italy,  The  Schneider  Cup  races  have 
been  held  every  year  since  1913  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  War  years.  In  January,  1*928,  M. 
Schneider  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Aeronautic  Federation  at  Paris  and 
endorsed  the  plan  to  hold  the  race  biennially  in- 
stead of  annually. 
SCHOOL  LUNCHEONS.  See  FOOD  AND  Ntt- 


SCHOOLS.  See  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

SCHROEDER,  Axwm.  A  famous  American 
tellist,  died  at  Jamaica  Plain,  near  Boston, 


October  17.  Born  near  Magdeburg,  June  15,  1885, 
he  studied  piano  with  his  father  and  J.  Andrae, 
and  later  violin  with  De  Ahna  in  Berlin.  The 
cello  he  studied  entirely  by  himself  and  made 
such  progress,  that  in  1875  he  was  engaged  as 
solo-cellist  with  Liebig's  Orchestra.  After  filling 
a  similar  position  in  Hamburg,  he  went  to 
Leipzig,  in  1880,  as  cellist  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra,  professor  at  the  Conservatory  and 
cellist  of  the  Petri  Quartet.  In  1891  he  came  to 
America  as  solo-cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  post  he  held  with  signal  dis- 
tinction at  various  periods  (1891-1903,  1910-12, 
1918-20).  From  1891-1907,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  celebrated  Kneisel  Quartet.  In  the  latter  year, 
he  went  to  Frankfort-on-Main  as  solo-cellist  of 
the  Museum  Orchestra  and  professor  at  Hoch's 
Conservatory,  but  returned  to  Boston  the  follow- 
ing year.  From  1908—10,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Hess-Schroeder  Quartet,  and  in  1915  he  joined 
the  Margxilies  Trio,  in  Xew  York,  and  the  Boston 
String  Quartet.  Although  a  superb  virtuoso,  he 
was  rarely  heard  as  a  soloist,  his  absorbing  pas- 
sion being  chamber  music.  As  an  ensemble  player, 
he  had  no  superior  and  but  few  equals.  He  wrote 
some  instructive  works  for  cello. 

SCHUBERT,  CENTENARY.  Franz  Schu- 
bert, a  German  vocal  and  instrumental  composer, 
was  born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  Jan.  31, 
1797,  and  died  in  Vienna,  Nov.  19,  1828.  In  view 
of  the  enormous  popularity  which  this  master's 
works  enjoy  today,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
throughout  the  civilized  world  the  centenary  of 
his  death  should  be  observed  by  celebrations  be- 
fitting the  occasion.  Just  as  the  year  1927  had 
been  a  Beethoven  year,  so  1928  was  preem- 
inently a  Schubert  year.  In  both  cases  the  cele- 
brations were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  actual 
anniversary  day,  but  extended  even  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  calendar  year.  Organizations  and 
individual  artists  vied  with  one  another  to  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  immortals, 
and  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  not  a  single  day  passed  but  wit- 
nessed the  public  performance  of  at  least  one 
work  of  Schubert. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Vienna,  the  city 
where  Schubert  was  born,  lived,  and  died, 
strained  every  nerve  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
passing in  scope  and  splendor  any  celebration 
held  elsewhere.  In  1912  the  city  had  bought  and 
converted  into  a  Schubert  Museum  the  house  at 
54  Nussdorfer  Strasse,  where  the  master  was 
born.  In  the  centennial  year,  the  house  where  he 
died,  at  6  Kettenbrticken  Gasse,  was  acquired 
for  a  similar  purpose.  On  March  26,  the  exact  an- 
niversary of  the  only  public  concert  Schubert 
gave  in*  his  life,  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde  repeated  the  identical  programme  ar- 
ranged by  Schubert.  In  August,  the  gathering  of 
180,000  singers,  participating  in  a  monster 
Sangerfest,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  two- 
week  Schubert  festival,  culminating  in  the 
world-premiere  of  Richard  Strauss'  Die  Tages- 
seiten,  produced  by  the  Schubert  Band  under  its 
regular  conductor,  Viktor  Keldorf.  This  work, 
for  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  on  four  poems  of 
EichendorfT,  was  written  especially  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  centennial  celebration.  Although  it 
cannot  be  ranked  among  its  composer's  greatest 
achievements,  Die  Tageseeiten  rises  far  above 
the  level  of  occasional  compositions. 

But  the  climax  was  not  reached  until  the  offi- 
cial celebration  during  the  week  beginning  No- 
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vember  10,  when  practically  nothing  was  heard 
but  Schubert's  music.  The  Staatsoper  revived 
three  of  his  operas,  Der  li&usliclie  Krieg,  Die 
Zwillings'bruder,  and  Rosamimd-e,  the  Gesell- 
schraft  der  Musikfreunde  produced  the  Mass  in 
Eb,  the  Rose  and  Busch  quartets,  augmented  by 
assisting  artists,  almost  all  the  chamber  music, 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Furt- 
wangler,  the  great  symphonies  in  C  and  B  minor, 
as  well  as  Atterberg's  questionable  tribute.  Out 
of  the  vast  number  of  recitals  given  by  indi- 
vidual artists,  there  stood  forth  preeminent  the 
piano  recitals  by  Bachaus  and  the  song  recitals 
by  Elisabeth  Schumann,  Hans  Duhan,  Alfred 
Jerger,  and  Mia  Peltenberg. 

On  the  anniversary  day  itself,  there  were  im- 
pressive ceremonies  at  the  grave,  the  unveiling  of 
a  Schubert  Fountain  in  front  of  the  house  where 
the  master  was  born  and,  at  the  exact  hour  of  his 
death  (3  P.M.),  a  concert  of  appropriate  selec- 
tions from  his  chamber  music  and  songs  in  the 
very  room  where  he  died. 

Space  forbids  enumeration  of  details  of  cele- 
brations held  in  practically  every  city  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  but  it  should  not  go  unre- 
corded that  in  Halle  there  was  given  the  world- 
premiere  of  Schubert's  two-act  opera  Die  Frennde 
von.  Balamanka  (May  6). 

While  the  United  States  was  not  behind  in 
honoring  the  great  German  master,  American 
enterprise  contributed  what  will  remain  a  last- 
ing monument  of  the  highest  artistic  merit,  the 
magnificent  Schubert  Centennial  Edition  of 
phonographic  records  of  practically  all  the  recog- 
nized masterpieces,  issued  by  the  Columbia 
Phonograph  Company  in  16  albums  of  78 
double-faced  discs.  The  same  company's  $10,000 
prize  offered  the  preceding  year  (see  YEAR 
BOOK,  1927)  for  the  best  symphonic  work  in  the 
style  of  Schubert  was  awarded  to  a  Swedish  com- 
poser, Kurt  Atterberg,  for  a  Symphony  in  C. 
The  work  had  several  performances  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  even  was  recorded 
by  the  Columbia  Company.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
worthy  neither  of  the  prize  nor  the  occasion;  it 
was,  as  one  of  the  judges  frankly  expressed  it, 
merely  "the  best  of  a  sorry  lot  submitted." 

SCIENCES,  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF.  See  NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

SCIENTISTS,  CHEISTIAN.  See  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENTISTS. 

SCOTLAND.  See  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

SCULPTURE.  The  general  tendency  in 
sculpture,  as  in  painting,  was  marked  by  a  re- 
turn to  a  more  conservative  and  sound  technique. 
An  evidence  of  this  was  seen  in  1927  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  work  of  Despiau,  who  was  thor- 
oughly academic.  No  more  successful  exhibition 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic had  been  held  in  New  York,  and  the  interest 
continues.  The  one  group  exhibition  in  1928, 
however,  showed  a  decided  preponderance  of  mod- 
ernistic works,  although  the  honors  were  divided 
between  Maillol  and  Despiau.  Other  sculptors 
exhibiting  in  this  group- were  Bourdelle,  Dobson, 
Epstein,  Haller,  Kolbe,  Mestrovic,  and  Carl 
Milles,  the  Swedish  sculptor.  Very  few  exhibi- 
tions of  sculpture  alone  were  held*  in  1928,  and 
sculpture  is  too  often  the  weak  feature  of  an 
exhibition  in  which  it  is  included. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  exhibitions  was 
that  of  Gaston  Lachaise,  an  American  sculptor 
who  was  looked  on  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
Other  sculptors  who  exhibited  during  the  past 


year  were  Poupelet,  Robert  Laurent,  and  William 
Zoraeh.  An  out-door  exhibition  of  sculpture  was 
arranged  in  Rittenhouse  Square  by  the  Art  Alli- 
ance of  Philadelphia.  Eighty-seven  works  of 
varied  style  were  shown,  of  which  a  wooden 
statue  by 'Robert  Laurent  was  probably  the  best. 
One  of  flie  most  notable  displays  was  the  group 
of  American  and  French  figures  by  Houdon,  ar- 
ranged in  the  sculpture  rotunda  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  for  its  opening  exhibition.  This 
proved  a  fitting  memorial  for  the  centenary  of 
this  well-known  eighteenth-century  sculptor. 

The  event  of  the  year  in  the  field  of  sculpture 
was  the  announcement  by  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  of  a  large  and  representative  exhibition 
of  American  sculpture  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  spring  of  1929.  Archer  M.  Hunting- 
ton's  generous  gift  of  $100,000  made  the  exhibi- 
tion possible. 

SCURVY.  Scurvy  in  the  adult  (save  in  pa- 
tients who  come  from  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries  where  the  disease  still  prevails)  has 
been  regarded  as  all  but  extinct  in  the  United 
States,  but  evidence  accumulates  to  suggest  that 
in  reality  it  is  often  overlooked.  Thus,  Dr.  Sfeat- 
tuck  of  Boston  (Joumial  of  1he  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  June  9,  1928}  saw  his  first  adult 
ease  in  1922,  but  study  of  the  records  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  showed  that 
adult  cases  were  now  and  then  interned;  thus 
records  of  14  cases  were  found  over  a  period  of 
37  years.  The  disease  was  apparently  on  the 
increase,  for  five  cases  had  been  admitted  in  five 
years.  The  records  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
showed  no  scurvy  in  adults  before  1923,  al- 
though 17  had  been  interned  since  that  period. 
In  other  words  22  cases  of  a  disease  believed  to  be 
extinct  have  presented  themselves  in  five  years 
with  a  likelihood  that  numerous  others  have  been 
masked  under  wrong  diagnosis.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  entire  17  patients  in  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  lived  alone  without  any  feminine  or 
other  supervision  (all  were  males),  and  had 
low  earning  capacity  as  a  result  of  which  they 
were  poorly  fed.  Alcohol  did  not  figure  as  a  fac- 
tor. It  is  evident,  although  the  author  does  not 
specifically  allude  to  it,  that  the  high  cost  of  food 
— in  conjunction  with  low  earning  power  and  the 
absence  of  womanly  thrift  and  economics — is 
well  adapted  to  cause  deficiency  diseases  of  which 
scurvy  is  the  oldest  known. 

SEAL  FISHERIES.  See  ALASKA. 

SEAPLANE.  See  AERONAUTICS. 

SEISMOLOGY,  According  to  Jeffreys,  seis- 
mograms  obtained  near  the  epicentres  of  Eu- 
ropean quakes  indicate  the  existence  of  three 
distinct  layers  in  the  earth's  crust,  viz.,  a  thin 
sedimentary  layer,  beneath  which  is  an  inter- 
mediate basaltic  layer  20  kilometers  in  thick- 
ness, followed  by  a 'granitic  layer  10  kilometers 
in  thickness,  these  in  turn  are  underlain  by  an 
ultrabasic  layer  reaching  halfway  to  the  metallic 
core  of  the  earth.  Mohorovicic,  however,  main- 
tains that  the  combined  thickness  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  the  granitic  layers  is  57  kilometers. 
Jeffreys  consider  that  most  quakes,  including  all 
large  ones,  have  focal  depths  in  excess  of  35 
kilometers. 

As  was  shown  by  Omori,  the  distance  of  an 
earthquake  focus  from  a  neighboring  station 
may  be  obtained  from  the  duration  of  the  pre- 
liminary tremors  recorded  there,  and,  if  the  dis- 
tance of  the  picture  is  known,  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  determine  the  depth  of  focus.  Suyehiro  has 
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in  this  way  determined  the  focal  depths  of  17 
quakes,  each  with  an  epicentre  less  than  100  kilo- 
meters from  Tokyo,  and  finds  that  they  fall  into 
two  classes,  the  depths  ranging  from  25  to  50 
kilometers  is  one  class  and  from  55  to  95  in  the 
other.  In  the  first  class,  each  quake  shows  sev- 
eral groups  of  waves,  while  those  of  deeper 
origin  have  only  one  or  two  groups;  this  sug- 
gests that  in  the  upper  and  more  brittle  layer, 
the  initial  movements  start  in  succession,  or  in 
different  places,  while  in  the  lower  stratum  a 
single  movement  usually  takes  place  throughout 
the  focal  region. 

Hori2ontal  pendulums  specially  designed  to 
record  tilting  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  have 
been  found  by  Haeno  to  show  two  regular  varia- 
tions, one  diurnal  and  the  other  annual,  both 
agreeing  closely  with  the  variations  in  earth 
temperature  at  a  depth  of  10  centimeters,  and 
also  irregular  variations  which,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  occur  just  before  quakes.  Imamura  has 
similarly  found  that  abnormal  tilting  of  the  land 
took  place  before  the  great  quake  of  Sept.  1, 
1923;  in  particular,  a  sharp  tilting  of  0.3"  oc- 
curred during  the  eight  hours  just  preceding  the 
quake. 

A  new  type  of  seismometer,  devised  by  Wenner 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  in 
which  the  shock  transmitted  by  the  earth  to  the 
instrument  is  recorded  through  a  galvanometer, 
was  put  into  operation  by  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey /Intensive  study  of  lo- 
cal tremors  with  improved  types  of  instruments 
was  being  continued  in  southern  California, 
through  the  cooperation  of  several  organizations. 

The  regions  of  California  surveyed  prior  to 
1900  were  resurveyed  by  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  during  1922-1925,  in  order 
to  determine  what  earth  movements  had  taken 
place  in  the  interval,  during  and  following  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake  of  1906.  A  prelim- 
inary report  was  issued  in  1924,  but  the  com- 
pletion in  1928  of  a  new  readjustment  of  the 
triangulation  net  covering  the  western  United 
States  has  led  to  much  more  accurate  and 
definite  results,  which  differ  considerably  from 
the  earlier  conclusions.  It  is  found  that  many 
stations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  San  Andreas 
fault,  near  and  to  the  southward  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  have  moved  by  appreciable  amounts: 
The  trend  of  the  displacements  to  the  east  of  the 
fault  is  southeastward,  while  that  of  stations  to 
the  west  of  the  fault  is  northward  or  northwest- 
ward ;  the  largest  movements  have  occurred  close 
to  the  fault,  while  stations  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  the  fault  have  been  affected  only 
slightly  if  at  all.  The  largest  movement  found  is 
a  relative  shift  of  14-  feet  between  Boss  Moun- 
tain and  Point  Reyes  Lighthouse. 

Among  the  workers  in  this  field  who  died  dur- 
ing the  year  were  Emil  Wiechert,  March  19; 
and  Giulio  Grablivitz,  September  19. 

An  important  publication  was  by  H.  P.  M. 
Bouasse,  S&smes  et  sismographes  (Paris). 

See  EARTHQUAKES;  PHYSICS. 

SELANGOB.  See  FEDEKATED  MALAY  STATES. 

SENEGAL,  sSn'egal'.  A  colony  belonging  to 
Prance  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  under  the 
Government  of  French  West  Africa  { see  FRENCH 
WEST  AFKICA).  Total  area,  74,112  square  miles; 
population  in  1926,  1,318,287.  Capital,  St.  Louis, 
with  a  population  in  1917  of  23,326.  Other  im- 
portant towns  are  Dakar,  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment-General of  West  Africa,  and  a  fortified 


naval  station;  population,  1918,  25,468,  of  whom 
2791  were  French;  and  Rufisque,  population,  11,- 
414. 

The  estimated  area  under  cultivation  has  been 
placed  at  307,000  acres.  Cotton  is  cultivated, 
and  a  wild  variety  is  also  found.  The  principal 
source  of  wealth  consists  of  peanuts,  and  the 
value  of  the  export  of  this  commodity  is  three 
times  that  of  all  other  exports  taken  together. 
In  1926,  the  imports  were  valued  at  909,998,954 
francs  and  the  exports  at  885,945,699  francs. 
The  local  budget  for  1926  was  85,801,324  francs. 
Dakar,  Kufisque,  and  St.  Louis  are  connected  by 
a  railway  165  miles  in  length,  and  there  is  an- 
other between  Thies  and  Kayes,  a  distance  of  435 
miles.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
lieutenant-governor,  assisted  by  a  council  of  40 
members,  20  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  French 
citizens  and  20  by  representatives  of  the  native 
chiefs.  The  colony  sends  one  Deputy  to  the  French 
Parliament. 

SENPF  COLLECTION.  See  ART  SALES. 

SEBBIA.  A  former  Balkan  kingdom  which 
was  proclaimed  in  December,  1918,  a  part  of  the 
new  Unitary  State  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes.  (See  JUGOSLAVIA. )  In  the  new  State 
Serbia  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  North  Ser- 
bia, with  an  area  of  19,286  square  miles  and  a 
population,  at  the  census  of  1921,  of  2,655,078, 
and  South  Serbia,  with  an  area  of  17,651  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  1,474,560.  The  former 
capital  of  Serbia  (Belgrade)  became  the  capital 
of  Jugo-Slavia,  and  had  a  population  in-  1921  of 
111,740. 

SESQTJICENTENNIAL  CELEBBATIONS. 
See  CELEBEATIONS. 

SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS.  See  AD- 
VENTISTS. 

SEVILLE,  SPAIN,  EXPOSITION  AT..  See  EX- 
POSITIONS. 

SEWEBAGE  AND  SEWAGE  TREAT- 
MENT. By  far  the  largest  activated-sludge 
plant  in  the  world,  if  not  the  largest  plant  for 
treating  sewage  to  a  high  degree,  was  put  in 
operation  in  1928  by  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict. It  was  designed  to  treat  the  sewage,  chiefly 
domestic,  to  the  average  amount  of  175,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  from  an  area  of  78  square  miles 
on  which  the  estimated  population  for  1930  is 
830,000.  The  works  were  planned  for  future 
doubling  of  capacity.  The  site  has  an  area  of  97 
acres,  but  this  does  not  provide  for  treatment  of 
the  sludge  or  solid  matter  (heavily  diluted  with 
water)  which  will  be  pumped  through  a  14-inch 
cast-iron  pipe  line  18  miles  long  for  further 
treatment  at  the  West  Side  plant  of  the  Sanitary 
District.  The  latter  plant,  construction  on  which 
was  well  advanced  at  the  close  of  1928,  consists 
of  two-story  or  Imhoff  settling  and  sludge- 
digesting  tanks,  designed  to  serve  a  population 
of  1,850,000.  The  sludge  produced  by  this  and 
the  North  Side  plant  will  be  dried  on  open-air 
beds,  then  stripped  from  the  beds  by  machines 
and  dumped  on  land  alongside  the  Chicago  Drain- 
age Canal,  an  area  of  900  acres  being  available 
for  the  purpose.  This  canal,  put  in  use  on  Jan. 
1,  1900,  was  designed  to  dispose  of  the  sewage 
of  the  district  by  dilution,  the  diluting  water 
being  diverted  from  Lake  Michigan  southward  to 
the  Mississippi  Eiver  system.  Growth  of  popu- 
lation and  other  factors  had  made  treatment 
necessary.  The  cost  of  the  North  Side  plant  and 
accessories  was  about  $19,000,000.  The  West 
Side  plant  was  to  cost  some  $20,000,000.  Smaller 
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plants  had  been  built  by  the  district  and  others 
were  projected. 

The  project  for  a  180,000,000-gal.  activated- 
sludge  plant  on  Ward's  Island,  in  the  East 
River,  New  York  City,  to  treat  the  sewage  from 
a  million  or  more  people  living  in  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  mentioned  in  the 

1927  YEAR  BOOK,  was  advanced  near  the  close  of 

1928  by  the  signing  of  a  contract  with  a  firm  of 
consulting  engineers  for  the  design  of  the  works. 
The  latest  estimates  of  the  cost  of  these  works 
was  $18,500,000.  In  addition,  intercepting  sewers 
in  the  two  boroughs  and  tunnels  from  them  be- 
neath the  river  to  the  island  are  estimated  to 
cost  $12,500,000.  The  contract  price  for  the  de- 
sign of  the  activated-sludge  plant  was  $605,000. 
This  includes  no  allowance  for  the  design  of  the 
sewers  and  tunnels  just  mentioned,  or  for  su- 
pervising the  construction  of  these  and  the  sew- 
age-works, all  of  which  will  be  done  by  the  en- 
gineers of  the  two  boroughs.  The  contract  for  the 
design  of  the  Ward's  Island  sewage-works  pro- 
vided that  the  works  shall  "remove  not  less  than 
90  per  cent  of  total  suspended  matter  and  not  less 
than  95  per  cent  of  the  total  bacteria"  in  the  sew- 
age, and  that  "when  in  operation  [they]  shall  be 
free  from  nuisance  due  to  obnoxious  odors,  gases, 
and  dusts."  The  sludge  from  this  plant  was  to  be 
barged  to  sea  for  disposal,  except  that  a  plant 
for  converting  into  fertilizer  50  tons  of  sludge 
a  day  may  be  built,  chiefly  for  demonstration 
purposes. 

At  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  at  a  point  owned 
jointly  by  Pasadena  and  three  other  California 
cities,  the  excess  sludge  from  activated-sludge 
plants  is  dried  and  otherwise  treated  and  sold 
for  use  as  a  fertilizer.  Efforts  to  the  same  end 
had  been  made  by  the  city  of  Houston,  Texas,  at 
one  of  its  two  activated-sludge  plants  and  were 
being  continued,  with  new  apparatus,  in  1928. 

The  instances  cited  are  almost  if  not  quite  the 
only  ones  out  of  the  scores  of  activated-sludge 
plants  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  elsewhere  where  conversion  of  the  sludge 
into  fertilizer  had  been  attempted,  although  this 
was  one  of  the  hopeful  possibilities  of  the  process 
when  it  was  introduced  10  or  a  dozen  years  previ- 
ously. The  serious  physical  difficulties  met  in  de- 
watering  the  sludge  from  say  97  to  10  per  cent 
moisture  and  the  capital  and  operating  charges 
incurred  had  thus  far  deterred  most  engineers 
and  most  cities  from  attempting  to  convert  the 
excess  sludge  into  fertilizer.  Where  it  had  been 
attempted,  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  figures  of 
cost  have  yet  been  published.  Apparently,  the  best 
that  can  be  said,  taking  into  account  high  operat- 
ing and  capital  charges,  including  depreciation  of 
plant  in  the  latter,  is  that  the  revenue  from  the 
fertilizer  amounts  to  enough  to  pay  the  extra 
cost  of  producing  it,  compared  with  some  other 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  sludge.  There  was 
much  the  same  uncertainty  as  to  any  other 
method  of  reclaiming  the  fertilizing  value  in 
sewage  that  had  yet  been  attempted.  Some  en- 
gineers maintained,  however,  that  the  sewage  dis- 
posal problem  has  been  only  partly  solved  unless 
the  sludge  is  more  thoroughly  treated  than  is 
commonly  done. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  completed  its  third  sewage- 
works  during  the  year,  known  as  the  Southerly. 
It  was  designed  to  treat  sewage  from  400,000 
people  in  1940,  and  consists  of  screens,  grit 
chambers,  Imhoff  tanks,  a  pumping  station, 
trickling  or  percolating  filters,  and  humus  or 


final  settling  tanks.  Glass-covered  sludge-drying 
beds  with  an  area  of  94,000  square  feet  were 
proposed. 

For  a  summary  of  an  American  engineer's 
notes  on  European  sewage  treatment,  made  dur- 
ing a  visit  in  1928  to  25  British  and  German 
cities,  see  article  by  George  B.  Gascoigne  in 
Engineering  News-Record,  July  19,  1928,  p.  91. 
Consult  Metcalf  and  Eddy,  American  Sewerage 
Practice,  vol.  i,  Design  of  Sewers — revised  edi-" 
tion  (ISTew  York).  Veal,  The  Disposal  of 
Sewage — chiefly  from  the  British  viewpoint 
( London  and  New  York ) . 

SHAEFER,  NEWTON  MELMAN.  American  sur- 
geon, died  at  New  York,  January  3.  He  was  born 
at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14,  1846.  After  study- 
ing at  the  Free  Academy  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York) , 
and  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crip- 
pled, New  York,  he  entered  the  University  Medi- 
cal College  of  New  York  University  and  ob- 
tained his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1867.  He  was  with 
the  hospital,  as  student,  clinical  recorder,  and  as- 
sistant resident  surgeon  before  becoming  assist- 
ant surgeon  of  the  New  York  Orthopsedic  Dis- 
pensary and  Hospital,  in  1872;  he  later  became 
chief  surgeon  and  remained  in  the  service  of 
that  institution  until  1898.  He  was  also  ortho- 
psedic  surgeon  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  1872-87, 
and  professor  of  orthopaedic  surgery  at  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  College  and  Cornell  University 
Medical  College.  According  to  writers  on  medicine 
he  was  the  first  orthopaedic  surgeon  in  Amer- 
ica to  be  known  by  that  title.  He  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  New 
York  State  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  and  he  served 
as  the  chief  surgeon  of  that  institution  for  many 
years.  Dr.  Shaffer  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  obtained  recognition  of  ortho- 
paedic surgery  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, at  the  Tenth  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, 1900.  He  was  a  member  of  several  medical 
societies,  and  wrote  Selected  Essays  on-  Ortho- 
pcedic  Surgery  (1923),  besides  numerous  bro- 
chures and  articles  on  his  speciality. 

SHAKESPEARE,  JOHN  HOWAED.  English 
clergyman,  a  leader  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, died  at  London,  March  12.  Born  at  Malton, 
England,  in  1857,  he  was  educated  at  University 
College,  London,  and  at  Regent's  Park  Baptist 
College,  being  graduated  from  the  latter  institu- 
tion in  1881  and  receiving  a  master's  degree  in 
the  following  year.  From  1883  to  1898  he  was 
minister  of  St.  Mary's  Baptist  Church,  Norwich. 
England.  In  the  meantime  he  interested  him- 
self in  the  wider  affairs  of  his  denomination, 
and  in  1898  went  to  London  as  secretary  of  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
holding  that  post  until  1924.  He  served  as  Euro- 
pean Secretary  of  "the  Baptist  World  Alliance; 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  Evangelical 
Free  Churches,  1916;  moderator  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  of 
England,  1919-21;  joint  secretary  of  the  Council 
and  chairman  of  the  United  Navy,  Army,  and 
Air  Force  Board.  Among  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments were  the  establishment  of  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  and  raising  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund  and  a  fund  of  £250,000  to  secure 
a  living  wage  for  Baptist  clergymen.  Dr. 
Shakespeare  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Glasgow  University,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from 
MeMaater  University,  Toronto,  Ont.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  grandfather  of  William  Shake- 
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speare.  He  wrote:    Baptist  and  Congregational 
Pioneers:  The  Churches  at  the  Cross-Roads. 
SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES.  See  PHILOLOGY, 


. 

SHANTUNG,  shan'totmg'.  One  of  the  eight- 
een provinces  of  China  proper;  in  dispute  be- 
.tweeii  China  and  Japan  after  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles;  returned  to  China  by  Japan  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  reached  at  the 
Washington  Conference  of  1921-22.  Area,  55,- 
D70  square  miles;  population,  estimated  at  25,- 
810,000. 

SHAW-LEFEVBE,  GEORGE  JOHN.  See  EVERS- 
LBV,  FIRST  BARON  OF  OLD  FORD. 

SHEEP.  vSee  LIVESTOCK. 

SHIP,  NAVAL.  See  NAVAL  PKOGKESS. 

SHIPBUILDING-.  The  total  output  of  mer- 
cantile shipbuilding  throughout  the  world  in 
1928  amounted  to  2,699,239  tons  or  an  increase  of 
413,560  tons  over  the  1927  total  of  2,285,679 
tons.  These  statistics,  from  the  annual  summary 
of  mercantile  shipbuilding  of  the  world  compiled 
hy  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  which  does  not 
include  warships,  take  into  account  merchant 
vessels  of  10  tons  gross  and  upward  launched 
in  1928  irrespective  of  whether  they  were  com- 
pleted during  the  year  or  were  still  under  con- 
struction. Compared  with  1913,  during  which  the 
pre-war  world-record  output  was  reached,  the 
1928  figures  showed  a  decrease  of  over  600,000 
tons. 

These  figures  from  the  annual  summary  of 
Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  may  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  statistics  from  the  separate 
countries  and  the  analysis  of  type  of  vessels  and 
machinery  included  in  the  output  of  the  year, 
There  were  37  vessels  of  over  361,000  tons  to  he 
fitted  with  steam  turbines,  including  11  ves- 
sels having  a  combination  of  steam  and  turbines 
and  reciprocating  engines.  During  1928  there 
were  launched  302  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  _!,- 
183,229  tons,  fitted  with  internal  combustion 
engines  as  against  254  vessels  with  863,694  tons 
launched  in  1928,  The  1928  output  of  motor 
ships  was  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  output  of 
steam  tonnage  as  compared  with  62.8  per  cent  in 
1927.  At  the  end  of  1928,  the  motor  ships  build- 
in  cr  were  184,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  steam  ton- 
nage being  built.  The  total  steam  tonnage 
launched  in  1928,  amounting  to  1,477,092  tons, 
included  some  560,000  tons  of  steamers  fitted 
for  burning  oil  fuel,  so  that  the  tonnage  depend- 
ing exclusively  on  coal  for  propulsion  amounted 
to  less  than  34  per  cent  of  the  world's  total. 

Of  the  869  vessels  launched  in  the  world  dur- 
ing the  year,  153  were  between  4000  and  6000 
tons,  117  between  0000  and  10,000  tons,  and  29 
were  over  10,000  tons  each.  The  vessels  of  20,000 
tons  and  upward  built  during  the  year  are 
listed  below: 

Tons       Built  m 
Turbine  S.S.  Bremen  ...........  46,000  Germany 

Europa  ...........  46,000 


.......  .  .  .  20,773  United    States 

Motorsttp      Kungsholn  ........  20,223  Germany 

Turbine  S.  S.  Duchess  of  Bedford  .  20,123  Scotland 
"  Duchess  of  Richmond  20,022 

Duchess  of  Jork  .  .  .  20,022  _ 

I>uring  1028,  excluding  vessels  of  less  than 
1000  tons,  99  vessels  of  646,851  tons  were 
launched,  built  for  the  carriage  of  oil  in  bulk. 

As  regards  countries,  those  with  the  largest 
output  recorded  during  1928  were  as  follows: 


Ions 

Great  Britain   and  Ireland    1,445,920 

Germany     376,416 

Holland     - 166,754 

Denmark    138,712 

Sweden     3  06,91-2 

Japan      .  . 103,663 

United    States    91,357 

France    81,416 


The  accompanying  table,  also  from  Lloyd's 
Register  of  Shipping,  indicates  quite  clearly  the 
fluctuation  in  yearly  totals  for  world  tonnage 
launched  during  a  period  of  years,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  during  the  five  years,  1924-1928,  the 
average  tonnage  launched  annually  in  the  world 
was  about  268,000  tons  less  than  the  average  for 
the  five  pre-war  years,  1909-1913.  The  following 
paragraphs  show  the  items  of  interest  in  regard 
to  the  tonnage  launched  in  various  countries 
during  1928. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  While  the  ton- 
nage launched  during  1928,  1,445,920,  was 
220,047  tons  more  than  for  1927  and  represented 
53.6  per  cent  of  the  world's  output  during  1928; 
nevertheless,  it  was  486,000  tons  lower  than  in 
1913,  the  pre-war  record  year.  It  was  distributed 
as  follows:  England  and  Wales,  737,531  tons; 
Scotland,  531,917  tons;  and  Ireland,  76,472  tons. 
Distributed  as  regards  leading  shipbuilding  cen- 
tres, the  production  was  as  follows:  The  Clyde, 
571,948  tons;  the  Tyrte,  300,508  tons;  the  Wear, 
207,646  tons;  the  Tees,  132,966  tons;  Belfast, 
75,738  tons;  and  the  Mersey,  73,197  tons.  Of  the 
total  tonnage  launched,  1,153,638  tons  were  for 
registration  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
292,284  tons  were  for  owners  in  other  countries; 
this  figure  being  20.2  per  cent  of  the  total  ton- 
nage and  comparing  with  21.8  per  cent  in  1927 
and  with  22  per  cent  for  the  average  percentage 
in  the  pre-war  years,  1909-1913. 

As  regards  size,  97  vessels  of  between  5000  and 
10,000  tons  each  were  launched,  and  16  ^vessels 
of  10,000  tons  and  upwards,  the  largest  being  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
and  the  Duchess  of  York  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  the  turbo-electric  vessel,  Viceroy  of 
India,,  of  19,000  tons,  and  the  motorship,  Rangi- 
tiki,  of  18,000  tons.  Excluding  vessels  of  less  than 
1000  tons,  51  tankers  of  300,348  tons  were 
launched  during  1928,  The  average  tonnage  of 
steamers  and  motorships  launched  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  excluding  vessels  of  less 
than  500  tons,  was  4656  tons.  There  were  15  ves- 
sels to  be  fitted  with  steani  turbines  with  a  total 
of  138,094  tons,  one  of  which,  a  ship  of  19,000 
tons,  was  fitted  with  turbines  in  connection  with 
electric  motors,  and  two  vessels  of  7777  tons 
which  had  a  combination  of  steam  turbines  and 
reciprocating  engines.  There  were  launched  dur- 
ing the  year  76  motorships  of  427,916  tons,  the 
largest  of  which  was  the  Hangitiki,  of  about  18,- 
000  tons,  and  42  others  were  of  5000  tons  and  up- 
ward. 

GERMANY.  In  1928  German  shipyards  launched 
81  vessels  of  376,416  tons  as  compared  with  105 
vessels  of  289,622  tons  in  the  preceding  year. 
This  total  included  15  vessels  of  164,813  tons  to 
he  fitted  witli  steam  turbines  and  included  the 
two  largest  vessels  launched  in  the  world  during 
the  year,  the  Bremen  and  the  Europa,  listed  in 
the  preceding  table.  Germany's  totals  for  turbine 
vessels  included  nine  of  45,069  tons  which  had  a 
combination  of  reciprocating  engines  and  steam 
turbines.  There  wei*e  36  vessels  of  177,338  tons  to 
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"T^^Qa^XT^^T^TTr^r^^^^^.^-^^111^  ™°ss  TONNAGE    OF    MERCHANT   VESSELS    OF    100    tfONS 
GROSS  AND  UPWARDS  LAUNCHED  IN  THE  VARIOUS    COUNTRIES    OF    THE    WORLD    DURING 
THE  YEARS-  1913-1927 — LLOYD'S  REGISTER  OF  SHIPPING 


Year 

1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 

Austria 
Hungary 
No.   Tons 
17   61,757 
11   34,335  « 

Belgium    British  Dominions 
Coasts 
No.    Tons    No.    Tons 
54    30,181    77    26,744 
8    17,145    58    22,288 
No  Returns      27    13,289 
No  Returns     36    22,577 

Canadian 
Lake  Ports 
No.    Tons 
14    21  595 
22    25,246 
4     8,725 
4     8.994 

Denmark 

No.    Tons 
31     40,932 
25     32,815 
•  23     45,198 
28     35.277 

France 

No.    Tons 
89    176,095 
33    114,052 
6     25,402 
9     42.752 

1917 
1918 

V 

No  Returns      80 
No  Returns     184 

66,475 
230,"514 

25 

22 

27,996 
49  390 

23 
13 

20,445 
26,150 

6 
3 

18,828 
13,715 

1919 
1920 

2 
5 

2,433   235 
8,371    90 

298,495 
174  557 

28 
13 

60,233 

46 

37,766 

34 

32,633 

1921 
1922 

3 

4 

17,909    49 
7,497    37 

53  347 

5 

2 

11,'372 

Q  4.1  8 

37 

oo 

60,  669 
77,238 

50 
65 

.  93,449 
210,663 

1923 

5 

1,102    41 

3  7,'  072 

3 

y,*tJLo 

4,191 

OO 

24 

41,016 
49,479 

62 

27 

184,1509 
96,644 

1924 

2 

3,997    29 

29,815 

2 

15,064 

33 

63,937 

26 

79,685 

1925 

3 

4,206    47 

32,220 

4 

13,858 

21 

73,268 

35 

75,569 

1926 

8 

3,627    39 

22,842 

3 

10,836 

25 

72,108 

34 

121,342 

1927 

8 

4,693    24 

20,119 

5 

10,131 

20 

72,038 

22 

44,335 

1928 

3 

16,243    47 

22,959 

1 

734 

31 

138,712 

20 

81,416 

Year 

(?<• 

rmany 

Great  Britain      Holland 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 

an 

a,  1  r  eland 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons    No 

.   Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

1913 

162 

465,226 

688 

1,932,153   95 

104,296 

38 

50,356 

152 

64,664 

74 

50,637 

1914  * 

89 

387,192 

*  656 

1,683,553  130 

118,153 

47 

42,981 

32 

85,861 

61 

54,204 

1915  « 

(tt) 

327 

650,919  120 

113,075 

30 

22,132 

26 

49,408 

59 

62,070 

1916 

(a) 

306 

608,235   201 

180,197 

10 

56  654 

55 

145,624 

52 

42,458 

1917 

(a) 

286 

1,162,896  146 

148,779 

11 

38,906 

104 

350,141 

44 

46,103 

1918 

(«) 

301 

1,348,120   74 

74,026 

15 

60,791 

198 

489,924 

51 

47,723 

1919 

(a) 

612 

1,620,442   100 

137,086 

32 

82,713 

133 

611,883 

82 

57,578 

1920 

.  . 

(a) 

618 

2,055,624   99 

183,149 

82 

133,190 

140 

456,642 

30 

38,855 

1921 

242 

509,064 

426 

1,538,052   98 

232,402 

85 

164,748 

43 

227,425 

35 

51,458 

1922 

187 

525,829 

235 

1,031,081   60 

163,132 

42 

101,177 

49 

83,419 

23 

32,391 

1923 

109 

345,062 

222 

645,651   35 

65,632 

21 

66,523 

44 

72,475 

48 

42,619 

1924 

108 

175,113 

494 

1.439,885   41 

63,627 

19 

82,526 

31 

72,757 

34 

25,139 

1925 

121 

406,374 

342 

1,084,633   47 

78,823 

31 

142,046 

23 

55,784 

48 

28,805 

1926 

60 

180,548 

197 

639,568   47 

93,671 

27 

220,021 

26 

52,405 

25 

9,237 

1927 

105 

289,622 

371 

1,225,873    68 

119,790 

25 

101,076 

19 

42,359 

12 

5,363 

1928 

81 

376,416 

420 

1,445,920   74 

166,754 

29 

58,640 

37 

103,663 

12 

10,401 

Year 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  States 

Other  Countries 

Total 

Co 

ast 

Grt 

?at  Lukes 

No 

Tons 

No. 

Tons    No. 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1913 

12 

8,488 

25 

18,524   182 

228,232 

23 

48,216 

17 

4,786   1,750 

3,332,882 

1914 

5 

5,163 

26 

15,163    84 

162,937 

10 

37,825 

22 

13,840   1 

,319 

2,852,753 

1915 

5 

12,765 

27 

20,319    76 

157,167 

8 

20,293 

5 

876 

743 

1,201,638 

1916 

6 

10,847 

34 

26,769   167 

384,899 

44 

119,348 

12 

3,449 

964 

1,688,080 

1917 

10 

22,777 

34 

26,760   266 

82i;il5 

60 

176,804 

17 

9,761   1 

,112 

2,937,786 

1918 

18 

17,389 

36 

39,583   741 

2,602,153 

188 

430,877 

22 

17,089   1366 

5,447,444 

1919 

41 

52,609 

53 

50,971   852 

3,579,826 

199 

495,559 

34 

34,322   2,483 

7,144  549 

1920 

13 

45,950 

46 

63,823   467 

2,348,725 

42 

127,528 

34 

42,047   1 

,759 

5,861,666 

1921 

11 

47,256 

27 

65,911   166 

995,129 

7 

11,284 

78 

63,465   1,377 

4,341,679 

1922 

2 

7,776 

14 

30,038   ,55 

97,161 

4 

21,977 

53 

77,316 

852 

2,467,084 

1923 

7 

4,488 

10 

20,118    69 

96,491 

14 

76,326 

22 

19,308 

701 

1,643,181 

1924 

2 

3,859 

12 

31,211    71 

90,155 

8 

49.308 

12 

21,673 

924 

2,247,751 

1925 

1 

127 

17 

53,750    94 

78,766 

7 

50,010 

14 

15.165 

855 

2,193,404 

1926 

6 

25,671 

14 

53,518    73 

115  217 

5 

35,396 

11 

18,970 

600 

1,674,977 

1927 

5 

22,899 

18 

67,361    58 

124,270 

8 

54,948 

34 

80,802 

802 

2,285  679 

1928 

7 

11,852 

20 

106,912    57 

86,092 

6 

5,265 

24 

67,260 

869 

2,699,235 

a  Returns  are  not-  available  as  regards  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  for  the  war  period    (1914—18)    nor  as 
regards  Germany  for  1919  and  1920. 


"be  fitted  with  oil  engines,  the  largest  of  which 
were  the  KugsJiolm,  of  20,223  tons,  and  the  $t. 
Louis,  of  about  15,500-  tons.  Two  tankers  were 
launched  of  14,109  tons,  one  of  which  was  a 
motorship  of  11,500  tons.  There  were  12  vessels 
launched  between  6000  and  8000  tons,  8  between 
8000  and  10,000  tons,  and  the  5  referred  to  above 
exceeding  10,000  tons. 

HOLLAND.  Exclusive  of  the  vessels  used  for 
river  navigation  (a  considerable  amount  of  ton- 
nage), the  total  tonnage  launched  during  1928, 
166,754  tons,  74  vessels,  was  46,964  tons  higher 
than  in  1927.  The  largest  vessel  launched  was 
the  Nieuiv  Zeeland^  of  10,906  tons.  There  were 
43  vessels  of  85,132  tons  to  be  fitted  with  internal 
combustion  engines,  seven  of  which  were  of  6000 
tons  and  upward,  the  largest  being  the  PocfloM 
Laut  and  Poelau  Koeliah  of  about  10,000  tons 
each.  Exclusive  of  ships  of  less  than  1000  tons, 
seven  tankers  of  41,925  tons  were  launched,  five 
of  which  of  36,744  tons  were  motorships. 

DENMARK.  In  1928  the  largest  tonnage  ever 
recorded  in  Denmark,  138,712  tons,  was 


launched.  This  was  66,674  tons  higher  than  in 
1927  and  exceeded  the  combined  output  for  the 
six  pre-war  years,  1908—1913.  Of  this  amount 
133,768  tons  "were  motorships,  of  which  11  be- 
tween 5700  tons  and  9200  tons  were  launched.  A 
tanker  of  3100  tons  with  internal  combustion 
engines  also  was  launched. 

SWEDEN.  This  country  also  had  In  1928  the 
greatest  output  ever  recorded,  namely,  106,912 
tons  or  39,551  tons  more  than  in  1927  and 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  total  output  for  the 
pre-war  years  of  1904—1913.  Of  this,  nearly  97 
per  cent* was  composed  of  motorships  of  which 
six  were  between  5000  and  8000  tons,  and  six 
between  8000  and  10,000  tons  each.  There  were 
launched  10  tankers,  all  motorships,  aggregating 
81,060  tons. 

JAPAK.  In  1928  the  output  of  shipping  launch- 
ed, 103,663  tons,  was  an  increase  of  61,304  tons 
over  1927  and  was  the  largest  figure  recorded  for 
Japan  since  1921.  Of  the  18  motorships  aggre- 
gating 58,784  tons,  the  Asama  Maru,  of  16,780 
tons,  was  the  largest,  with  four  others  exceed- 
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ing  '6000  tons  each.  Two  turbine  steamers  of  10,- 
325  tons  were  launched  and  three  tankers  each 
exceeding  7000  tons. 

FRANCE.  The  output  for  1928,  81,416  tons,  was 
37,081  tons  higher  than  that  for  1927  and  in- 
cluded 54,764  tons  of  motorahips  or  more  than 
double  the  steam  tonnage.  There  were  three 
motorships  of  between  8000  and  8300  tons  each 
launched  and  four  between  6000  and  8000  tons 
each.  Two  steamers  exceeding  7000  tons  each 
were  launched,  as  were  also  seven  tankers  of  53,- 
863  tons  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  steamer 
of  7670  tons,  were  all  fitted  with  internal  com- 
bustion engines. 

ITALY.  The  tonnage  launched  in  1928,  58,640 
tons,  was  lower  than  in  any  year  since  1917,  al- 
though a  decrease  of  42,436  tons  from  the  1927 
record.  There  were  19  vessels  of  48,436  tons  in  the 
Trieste  District  as  compared  with  the  output  of 
73,955  tons  in  1927.  The  totals  included  three 
steamers  of  18,417  tons  intended  for  carrying  oil 
in  bulk,  including  the  Juvenal,  of  13,247  tons, 
launched  at  Trieste.  There  were  also  launched 
15  motorships  of  35,552  tons. 

UNITED  STATES.  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping 
recorded  for  the  United  States  an  output  of  91,- 
357  tons  launched  which  was  not  only  consider- 
ably less  than  the  179,218  tons  launched  in  1927 
but  was  the  lowest  for  32  years.  The  tonnage 
launched  included  22  steamers  and  motorships  of 
53,195  tons  and  30  barges  of  24,805  tons  built  on 
the  Atlantic  coast;  six  steamers  and  motorships 
of  5265  tons  built  on  the  Great  Lakes ;  and  five 
vessels  of  8092  tons  built  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  largest  vessel  launched  during  1928  was  the 
turbo-electric  vessel,  Virginia,  of  20,773  tons, 
built  at  Newport  News,  and,  next  in  point  of  size, 
the  Mary  Ellen,  O'Neil,  a  motorship  of  11,628 
tons,  built  at  Chester,  Pa.  A  motor  tanker  of 
8942  tons  also  was  launched  at  Chester,  but  no 
other  ship  exceeding  4000  tons  figured  in  the 
year's  production.  The  internal  combustion  en- 
gine tonnage  launched  totaled  28,085  tons,  and 
of  oil  tankers  of  1000  tons  and  upward,  three, 
aggregating  23,505  tons,  were  launched. 

According  to  the  shipbuilding  returns  for 
1928  compiled  by  the  Marine  Engineering  and 
Shipping  Age  (New  York),  there  was  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  built  in  the 
United  States  in  1928  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  There  were  reported  built  and 
delivered  452  merchant  vessels  of  all  types  with 
a  total  of  231,521  gross  tons,  the  output  of  42 
shipyards.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  33  American 
shipyards  reported  124  merchant  vessels  of  104,- 
305  gross  tons  under  construction.  The  1928 
output  represented  a  decrease  of  41.5  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1927  and  an  increase  of  2.5 
per  cent  over  1926. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  more  hopeful  feel- 
ing was  being  manifested  and  plans  and  speci- 
fications had  been  or  were  being  prepared  for 
the  construction  of  20  passenger  and  cargo  ves- 
sels for  carrying  mails  to  foreign  countries  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Jones-White  Act  (See  SHIP- 
PING). These  vessels  were  to  range  from  10,000 
to  20,000  tons  dead  weight  and  from  12  to  18 
knots  speed  and  were  to  be  provided  with  mod- 
ern facilities  for  passenger  service.  Mail  con- 
tracts awarded  to  American  shipowners  during 
the  year  provided  for  the  construction,  within 
five  years,  of  12  additional  relatively  large 
and  fast  combination  passenger  and  cargo 
vessels. 


Of  the  vessels  delivered  by  shipyards  in  the 
United  States  during  1928,  36,  or  35  per  cent, 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  80,934  and  a  total 
horse  power  of  85,605  were  propelled  by  steam 
and  63,  or  15.8  per  cent,  with  a  tonnage  of 
36,451  were  motor  ships,  while  the  remaining 
49.2  per  cent  were  barges  or  other  non-propelled 
craft.  Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  yards  constructed 
60  per  cent  of  the  year's  output;  Great  Lakes 
yards,  6 'per  cent;  Western  river  plants,  30  per 
cent;  and  West  coast  yards,  4  per  cent. 

The  notable  vessels  completed  during  the 
year  were  the  electrically  driven  passenger  and 
freight  steamships,  California  and  Virginia,  each 
of  21,000  tons,  built  by  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Brydock  Company  for  the  Panama 
Pacific  Line  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Company,  which  also  had  under  way  a  third 
liner  for  this  service.  The  Federal  Shipbuilding 
and  Brydock  Company  built  the  8100-ton 
Southern  Pacific  liner,  Dixie,  and  the  Ellicott 
Machine  Corporation  of  Baltimore  built  the 
Diesel  hydraulic  dredge,  Las  Cruces,  of  2500 
gross  tons,  for  the  Panama  Canal.  A  turbo- 
electric  passenger  and  cargo  vessel  of  9000 
gross  tons  was  placed  under  contract  with  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Camden, 
N.  J.,  by  the  Grace  Line;  while  the  Sun  Ship- 
building* and  Brydock  Company  of  Chester,  Pa., 
had  a  10,000  ton  passenger  and  cargo  motor 
ship  under  construction  for  the  American-South 
African  Line. 

The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  vessel,  Mercer,  had 
been  in  regular  transatlantic  service  without 
interruption  for  over  a  year,  using  as  fuel  pul- 
verized coal.  Minor  difficulties  were  encountered, 
principally  in  securing  satisfactory  distribu- 
tion to  the  three  furnaces  of  the  Scotch  boilers, 
but  that  problem  appeared  to  have  been  solved 
by  rearrangement  of  the  piping  and  the  use  of 
a  pneumatic  distributor.  All  things  considered, 
the  cost  of  operation  with  pulverized  coal  (14,- 
000  B.  t.  u.  at  $5  per  ton)  seemed  to  be  about 
on  a  par  with  oil  at  $1  a  barrel.  The  low  price 
of  boiler  oil,  which  was  to  be  effective  in  the 
year  1929,  would  temporarily  wipe  out  the  mar- 

fin  in  favor  of  pulverized  coal  for  marine  use, 
ut  how  long  such  a  situation  would  last  was 
uncertain.  For  vessels  in  the  Pacific  and  Gulf 
port  trade,  oil  has  a  decided  advantage. 

The  Canadian  collier,  Lvngan,  had  been  run- 
ning on  the  St.  Lawrence  with  pulverized  coal 
for  several  months,  and  the  English  steamer, 
Stuartstar,  partly  equipped  to  burn  pulverized 
coal,  operated  between  England  and  Buenos 
Aires.  The  latter  vessel  employed  high-speed 
mills.  The  British  Admiralty  was  also  reported 
to  be  carrying  on  some  investigations  along 
this  line. 

See  also  BYNAMO-ELECTRic  MACHINERY  and 
NAVAL  PROGRESS. 

SHIPPING.  Substantial  improvement  was  to 
be  recorded  in  the  world's  shipping  industry 
during  1928,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
was  a  reduced  amount  of  idle  tonnage  in  the 
various  countries,  "which  was  accompanied  by 
an  expanding  sea  trade  and  rising  freight 
rates.  On.  Becember  31  there  was  less  shipping 
laid  up  in  the  principal  maritime  countries  of 
the  world  than  at  any  time  since  the  post-war 
depression,  amounting  on  Bee.  31,  1928,  to  3,947,- 
000  gross  tons  or  a  decrease  of  352,000  tons  or 
8  per  cent  from  Jan.  1,  1928,  and  a  decrease  of 
1,664,000  tons  or  30  per  cent  from  Jan.  1,  1925. 
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The  preponderance  of  laid-up  shipping  was  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain,  the  former  country  showing  2,816,000 
tons  at  the  end  of  1928  as  compared  with  2,978,- 
000  tons  at  the  end  of  1927,  and  4,223,000  tons 
at  the  end  of  1924.  Great  Britain  at  the  end 
of  1928,  had  467,000  tons  laid-up,  as  compared 
with  539,000  tons  at  the  end  of  1927. 

QUARTERLY  INDEX  NUMBERS   OF  FULL-CARGO 

FREIG-HT    RATES,     JANUARY,    1923,    TO 

DECEMBER,  1928. 

[Based  on  the  average  of  rates  /or  1911—13  as  100] 
Quarterly  period      1923  1924    19251926  19271928 

(°) 

January-March    ....   no      111     103       94  112  93 

April-June    109      110        96        89  107  92 

July-September     104     102       98     101  104  97 

October-December    .  .    107     102       99      124  103  105 

tt  As  there  were  no  exports  of  coal  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  May -November,  1926,  the  index  num- 
bers for  this  period  were  based  on  the  remaining 
available  routes,  as  shown  in  the  Transportation  Divi- 
sion's table  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  regard  to  freight  rates  the  Transporta- 
tion Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce reported  that  during  1928  a  decline  in 
freight  rates  not  only  was  checked  in  the  third 
quarter  but  in  the  final  three  months  a  sub- 
stantial gain  was  scored:  The  trend  of  freight 
rates  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table 
from  Commerce  Reports. 

In  1928  vessels  with  a  tonnage  capacity  of 
80,207,772  entered  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  with  a  tonnage  capacity  of  80,663,836 
cleared,  as  compared  with  total  entries  of  74,- 
309,813  and  clearances  of  75,440,332  in  1927. 


Of  this  total,  39  per  cent  of  the  entries  in  1928 
were  American  vessels;  as  against  39.41  per  cent 
in  1927;  and  of  the  clearances  39.35  per  cent  as 
against  39.49  per  cent  in  the  earlier  year%  Of 
the  American  tonnage  entering  the  United 
States  ports  in  1928,  31,284,611  tons,  22,970,848 
tons  was  with  cargo  and  8,313,763  was  in  bal- 
last, while  of  the  clearances,  31,734,381  tons, 
21,802,009  tons  was  with  cargo  and  9,932,012  in 
ballast. 

The  world's  merchant  fleets,  disregarding 
sailing  vessels  and  all  wood  vessels  at  the  end 
of  June,  1928,  according  to  Lloyd's  Register  of 
Shipping,  amounted  to  61,594,000  tons,  a  figure 
that  can  be  compared  with  42,514,000  tons  at 
the  end  of  June,  1914,  immediately  before  the 
World  War.  Studying  these  figures  further,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  tankers  had  increased 
since  1914  from  1,479,000  tons  to  6,544,000  tons, 
and  motor  ships,  including  sailing  vessels  fitted 
with  auxiliary  power,  from  234,000  tons  to  5,~ 
432,000  tons.  In  regard  to  the  relative  use  of 
coal  and  oil  fuel  for  boilers,  a  great  change  had 
taken  place,  since  in  1914  the  tonnage  of  steam- 
ers fitted  for  oil  fuel  was  1,310,000  tons,  while 
in  1928  the  corresponding  figures  indicated  over 
19,000,000  tons. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1928,  indicated  a  substantial  advancement  in 
the  Government's  policy  of  transferring  Ship- 
ping Board  tonnage  to  private  American  con- 
trol. During  the  fiscal  year,  four  complete  lines 
aggregating  45  vessels  having  401,802  dead- 
weight tons  and  an  additional  two  vessels  having 


WORLD  TONNAGE 
From  Lloyd's  Register  of  jShippinff 
[100  gross  tons  and  over] 


Flaff 
American  °    ,.  -.... 

Steam 
Number 
3,554 

June  30,  1928 
i  and  gas                                 Sail 
'Gross              Number             Gross 
13,607,381                 782                930,577 
264,898                   40                  22,716 
488,219                     3                    4,390 
542,092                  44                 17,376 
22,504,176                843                278,397 
159,568                  14                  11,296 
315,729                     6                    1,550 
45,402                   18                     7,177 
1,042,209                   86                  25,330 
127,568               
2*809,375                  20                    7,330 
42,476                  45                  10,154 
213,991                115                  66,590 
3,255,832                200                  88,633 
3,738,067                  27                 39,184 
1,187,508              
69,277                     2                        347 
3,348,732                287                  80,085 
4,139,815               
113,861                  17                   2,893 
46,916                   15                     7,485 
2,953,944                  22                 14,263 
71,442                     2                        800 
52,210                  16                  16,790 
95^444              
219/337                101                  26,789 
71,503               
373t"836                     5                    2,983 
I,137t813                   95                  26,459 
1,411,730                144                 35,740 
159,836              .... 

Total 
Number                Gross 
4,336            14,537,958 
292                  287,614 
233                  49,2,609 
388                 559,468 
10,683            22,782,573 
130                  170,864 
218                  317,279 
70                     52,579 
713              1,067,539 
33                   127,568 
1,290               2,816,705 
107                    52,630 
354                  280,581 
1,682               3,344,465 
2,080               3,777,251 
515               1,187,508 
30                    69,624 
1,429               3,428,817 
2,048               4,139,815 
98                  116,754 
58                    54,401 
1,787              2,968,207 
31                    72,242 
42                     69,100 
99                     95,444 
270                  246,126 
84                    71,503 
354                  376,819 
884              1,164,272 
1,383               1,447,470 
179                  159,836 

252 

Belgian    

230 

Brazilian   

344 

British  b    

9,840 

Chilean    ...... 

116 

Chinese    ......               . 

212 

...              52 

Danish     

627 

Danzig     

33 

Dutch    

1,270 

Estonian    

62 

Finnish     

239 

.    .        1,482 

2,053 

Grreek    

515 

...             28 

Italian     

1,142 

Japanese   

2,048 

Latvian   

81 

Mexican     ..    ....      .... 

...             43 

1,765 

29 

Peruvian     

26 

Philippine       

...              99 

169 

34 

Russian     ..,..,., 

349 

789 

Swedish     

1,239 

Turkish     

179 

Uruguayan                » 

32 

45,193 
260,912 
180,424 
62,697 

a 

**25 
39 

5,408 

¥,716 
55,688 

40 
145 
294 

79 

50,606 
260,912 
189,140 
118,385 

145 

"  269 

Countries  not  stated 

40 

Total    

.  .  .     20,387 

65,159,413 

8,021 

1,705,246 

32,408 

66,954,659 

a  Including"  vessels  on  Great  Lakes.  .         .    ,    ,.  ,  „ 

6  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  Canada,  ami  o*fcer  dominions,  including  vessels  on  Great 
Lakes. 
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COMPARATIVE   STATISTICS  OF  WORLD  SHIPPING- 


1927    

Steam 
Number 
...      28,967 

and,  gas 
Gross 
63,267,302 

Sail 
Number 
3,208 

Gross 
1,925,608 

Number 
32,175 

Total 
Gross 
65,192,910 

1926 

29  092 

62,671,937 

3,523 

2,112,433 

32,615 

64,784,'370 

1925    

.    .      29,205 

62,380,376 

3,711 

2,261,012 

32,916 

64,641,418 

1924 

29  024 

61,514,140 

3,932 

2,509,427 

32,956 

64,023,567 

1923 

.    .      29,246 

62,335,373 

4,261 

2,830,865 

33,507 

65,166,238 

1922    

.  .  .      29,255 

61,342,952 

4,680 

3,027,834 

33,935 

64,370,786 

1921       ,    .         .    . 

28,433 

58,846,325 

4,773 

3,128,328 

33,206 

61,974,653 

1920    

...      26,513 

53,904,688 

5,082 

3,409,377 

31,595 

57,314,065 

1919 

24,386 

47,897,407 

4,869 

3,021,866 

29,255 

50,919,273 

1916    

.  .  .      24,132 

45,247,724 

6,035 

3,435,412  a 

30,167 

48,683,136 

1915 

24,508 

45,729,208 

6,212 

3,532,561  a 

30,720 

49,261,769 

1914    ....  *  

24,444 

45,403,877 

6,392 

3,685,675  « 

30,836 

49,089,552 

NOTE. — All  figures  are  prepared  from  Lloyd's  Register;  figures  for   1917  and  1918   not  reported. 


WORLD    STEAM   AND   MOTOR   VESSELS   OF   100    G-ROSS   TONS   AND    OVER   CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  ENGINES  AND  FUEL 
[From  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping.} 


Engine: 

19 

Number 

25,556 

24 
Gross  tons 

50,669,316 
8,795,584 
1,654,546 
73,442 
321,252 

IS 

Number 

25,521 
1,404 
1,116 
135 
1,029 

125 
Gross  tons 

50,516,808 
9,100,274 
2,403,070 
49,221 
311,003 

1926 
Number    Gross  tons 

25,251    49,997,901 
1,366       9,137,675 
1,302       3,197,243 
132            43,077 
1,041          296,041 

1927 
Number    Gross  tons 

24,919    49,730,815 
1,374      9,228,983 
1,476       3,991,123 
122             36,680 
1,076          279,701 

Turbine    

.  .      1,367 

Internal    combustion     . 
Steam   auxiliary    

953 

151 

Motor    auxiliary 

997 

Fuel: 
Coal    

23  727 

42 
19 

,384,270 
,129,870 

23,570 
5,635 

41 

20 

,862,181 
,518,195 

23,173 
5,919 

40,935,114 
21,736,823 

22,792 
6,175 

40 
22 

,514,719 
,752,583 

Oil    

5  297 

Total     

.  .    29  024 

61 

,514,140 

29,205 

62 

,380,376 

29,092 

62,671,937 

28,967 

63 

,267,302 

18,260  dead-weight  tons  were  sold  for  guaranteed 
operation.  In  addition  to  these,  20  ships  with 
a  total  dead-weight  tonnage  of  133,942  were  sold 
to  private  American  owners.  This  record  brought 
the  total  sales  to  June  30,  1928,  up  to  1557  with 
an  aggregate  dead-weight  tonnage  of  7,587,238. 
Fifteen  established  lines  were  included  in  this 
total. 

With  the  sales  completed  as  of  the  date  of 
the  report,  a  total  of  only  758  vessels  remained 
in  the  Government's  possession.  The  fiscal  year 
1927-28  saw  the  sale  of  all  the  Government's 
remaining  lines  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
twenty-one  established  lines  which  were  still 
Jbeing  operated  by  the  Shipping  Board  on  June 
30,  together  with  505  ships  in  the  laid-up 
fleet,  were  offered  for  sale  to  American  citizens 
at  low  prices  and  on  attractive  terms.  While 
the  year  was  a  notable  one  in  the  matter  of 
sales,  the  report  indicated  that  the  Jones-White 
measure,  providing  more  liberal  ocean  mail 
rates  and  ship  construction  loans,  was  further 
stimulating  the  desire  of  American  citizens  to 
take  over  the  Board's  remaining  ships. 

The  report  set  forth  the  eight  recommenda- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  Should  these  recommenda- 
tions receive  the  attention  of  Congress,  it  was 
believed  that  they  would  result  in  advantages 
to  private  shipping  under  the  American  flag. 
The  recommendations  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  legal  department  of  the  board  has  spent  sev- 
eral years   in   codifying   the   navigation   laws,    and  the 
resulting    code,     together    with    a    comprehensive    bill 
amending  and   revising   it,   will   again  be   presented  to 
Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  code  should  no  longer  be  delayed. 

2.  Changes  should  be  made  in  the  present  laws  re- 
lating to  the  division  of  damages  in  cases  of  collisions 
of  vessels  at  sea,   to   conform  in  principle  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  International  Marine  Convention  of  1910. 
These   changes  should  be  brought  about  by  legislation 
rather  than  by  treaty, 

3.  Recommendation    is    made    that    legislation    look- 
ing to  the  adoption  of  The  Hague  rules,  substantially  as 
provided   for  in   H.   R.   12208.   introduced  at  the  last 


session    of    Congress,    should   be    enacted    at    an   early 
date. 

4.  A  load-line  bill  should  be   enacted  into  law  prior 
to  the  forthcoming  International  Conference  on   Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Lon- 
don  in   the   spring   of    1929.   The  United   States   Load 
Line  Committee   (1928),  formed  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by   this   report,   is   now   making    a    comprehensive 
study  of  this   subject  and  at  a  later   date  will   doubt- 
less submit  its  recommendations  to  Congress. 

5.  Provision   should  be  made   for   tax   exemption   on 
American  vessels  operating  in  foreign  trade,   including 
a  provision  whereby  deductions   shall  be  allowed  from 
taxable   incomes  derived   from   operating   profits   to   the 
extent  that  such  profits  are   devoted  to   new   ship   con- 
struction   in    American    yards. 

6.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  looking  to  the  trans- 
fer to  privately  owned   American  shipping  interests   of 
the    peace-time    business    now    handled    by    Army    and 
Navy  transports   and  by  the  vessels   owned   and   char- 
tered by  the  Panama  Steamship  Line. 

7.  Funds  should  be  provided  to  carry  into  effect  the 
act  of   Congress   approved  February  28,   1925,   provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  naval  reserve. 

8.  Congress  might  well  give  further  consideration  to 
the  question  of  marine  insurance,  to  the  end  that  there 
may    be    established    an    insurance    system    which    •will 
place    American    vessels    on    an    equality    with    foreign 
vessels  in  this  important  respect. 

The  Jones-White  Act,  as  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1928  hecame  known,  was  approved  by 
President  Coolidge  on  May  22,  1928.  It  came  as 
the  result  of  a  conference  on  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  held  in  Washington  January  10 
and  11,  1928,  in  which  a  number  of  steamship 
men  met  with  the  members  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  The  outcome  of  their  deliberations  was 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928,  which  con- 
tained the  following  important  provisions: 

1.  Prohibits   sale   of   vessels  by  the   Shipping   Board 
except  when  in  its  judgment  the  building  up  and  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  merchant  marine  can  be  best 
served  thereby,  and  then  only  upon  the  affirmative  vote 
of  five  members  of  the  board. 

2.  Authorizes  the  board  to  remodel   and  improve  its 
vessels  so  as  to  equip  them  adequately  for  competition 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Recognizes    the    necessity    for    replacements    and 
additions  in   the   Government  fleet,   in   order    "to   give 
the  United  States  an  adequate  merchant  marine,"   and 
authorizes  and  directs  the  board  to  present  to  Congress, 
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from   time   to   time,    recommendations    as   to    new    con- 
struction. 

4.  Increases  the  construction  loan  fund  to  $250,000,- 
000   and  liberalizes  the  terms  undeV  which   loans  may 
be   made   for   new    construction   or   for   reconditioning, 
remodeling,    or    improving    vessels    already    built.    The 
loan  period  _is   extended  to  20  years;    a  lower  interest 
rate  is  provided  for  vessels  operated  in  foreign  trade; 
and    loans    are    authorized    for    sums    equal    to    three- 
fourths    the    cost   of   the  vessel    or   vessels   to   be    con- 
structed,   or   for   three-fourths  the  cost   of  the  recondi- 
tioning or  remodeling  work. 

5.  Provides   increased    compensation    at   a   stipulated 
rate  per  nautical  mile,   based  on  a  graduated  scale  of 
speed  and  tonnage,  for  the  carriage  of  ocean  mails  in 
vessels  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
(For  detailed  schedule  of   rates,   see  report  of  Bureau 
of    Traffic.)    The   Postmaster    General   is    authorized   to 
enter  into  contracts  with  citizens  of  the  United  States 
whose   bids    are   accepted,    for   the   carrying   of   mails, 
the  term  of  such  contract  not  to  exceed  10  years. 

6.  Permits    naval    officers    of    the    United*   States    to 
volunteer   for    service    on    mail-carrying   vessels    of   the 
merchant    marine.    When    accepted    by    the    owner    or 
master  thereof,   they  may  be   assigned  to  this   duty  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  While  in  such  employment 
naval   officers   shall  receive   from   the   Government  half 
pay  and  from  the  owner  or  master  of  the  vessel  such 
other  compensation  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

7.  Authorizes  the  board  to  create  an  insurance  fund 
to   be  used  in  insuring  the  legal   or  equitable  interest 
of  the  United  States    (1)    in  any  vessel  constructed  or 
in  process   of   construction,    and    (2)    in   any  plants  or 
property   in   the  possession   or   under   the   authority   of 
the  board. 

8.  Directs  that  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States    traveling    on    official    business    overseas    shall, 
when  practicable,  travel  on  ships  registered  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Provides  that   in   national   emergency   the  Federal 
Government   may    seize    and   purchase    or    use   for   na- 
tional  defense    (1)    any  vessel   in   respect    of  which   a 
loan  is  made  from  the  construction  loan  fund,   at  any 
time  during  the  life  of  the  loan;    and    (2)    any  vessel 
in    respect   of   which    an    ocean-mail    contract   is   made 
under   the   provisions    of   the    act,    at   any    time   during 
the  life  of  the  contract. 

10.  Reaffirms    the    -nolicv    and    primary    mirpose    set 
forth  in  section  7  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920. 

The  report  of  the  Shipping  Board  reviewed 
the  progress  made  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1928,  the  Jones-White  Law.  Optimism 
for  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  law  was  ex- 
pressed. 

It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  to  evaluate  the  actual  re- 
sults of  the  working  out  of  this  measure,  but  already 
—June  30,  1928 — there  are  indications  that  con- 
siderable new  construction  in  American  yards  will  be 
undertaken  at  an  early  date,  while  other  signs  point 
to  a  stimulated  desire  on  the  part  of  private  American 
citizens  to  acquire  some  of  the  steamship  lines  now 
being  operated  by  the  board.  The  new  measure  mav 
therefore  be  said  to  give  every  reasonable  indication 
of  accomplishing  the  three  main  purposes  for  which  it 
was  enacted,  namelv,  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  generally,  to  aid  in 
increasing  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  Government's  war- 
built  fleet  and  established  services  to  private  American 
ownership.  With  a  full  understanding  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  task  and  of  the  economic  problems  facing 
it,  the  board  realizes  that  these  purposes  cannot  be 
accomplished  overnight.  The  enactment  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1928,  supplementing  the  legisla- 
tion previously  enacted,  should  be  looked  ur>on  as  aid- 
ing in  the  solution  of  current  problems,  but  not  as 
eliminating  them  altogether. 

Due  to  constantly  fluctuating  conditions  in  the 
world's  ocean-carrying  trade,  the  shipping  problem, 
far  from  being  static  and  fixed,  is  always  changing. 
It  follows  that  unless  our  plans  for  the  merchant 
marine  are  made  flexible,  in  order  to  meet  changing 
conditions,  we  may  find -that  the  remedy  which  ef- 
fectually disposes  of  the  problems  of  today  will  com- 
pletely fail  to  solve  those  arising  tomorrow.  Of  one 
thing  we  mav  be  sure — the  American  shipping  indus- 
try cannot  stand  still.  If  it  does  not  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  it  will  be  forced  into  a  subordinate  nositkm 
by  the  activities  of  its  foreign  competitors,  For  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  pshins  bem#  T>m!t  at  the  present 
time  in  foreign  yards  indicates  that  in  the  matter  of 
new  construction  we  are  rapidly  being  outdistanced 
by  some  of  the  other  maritime  nations,  the  latest 
figures  showing  that  for  everv  ocean-going-  ship  that 
we  are  building  Great  Britain  is  building;  50,  Germany 


10,  Prance  and  Italy  each  5,  and  Japan  4.  How  ef- 
fective the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928  will  be.  in 
stimulating  activity  in  American  shipyards  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  in  his 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1927-28,  stated 
that  on  June  30,  1926,  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States  including  all  kinds  of  docu- 
mented craft  comprised  25,385  vessels  of  16,- 
683,061  gross  tons  of  which  2336  seagoing  ves- 
sels of  10,882,793  gross  tons  were  of  1000  tons 
or  over,  compared  with  2447  vessels  of  11,- 
071,918  gross  tons  on  June  30,  1927.  Of  the 
1928  tonnage,  1201  vessels  of  6,161,871  gross 
tons  were  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  and 
1494  vessels  of  5,002,487  gross  tons  in  the 
coasting  trade.  These  figures  may  he  compared 
with  the  maximum  volume  of  tonnage  in  the 
foreign  trade,  10,699,596  gross  tons,  which  was 
reached  on  June  1,  1921.  In  contrast  with  the 
decrease  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  coasting  trade 
exclusive  of  the  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes  had 
increased  2,558,041  gross  tons.  During  the  fiscal 
year,  969  vessels  of  257JSO  gross  tons  were 
built  and  documented  by  the  Bureau  of  Kaviga- 
tion,  as  against  882  vessels  of  245,122  gross  tons 
in  1927.  This  new  tonnage  included  12  steel 
passenger  steamers  of  75,258  gross  tons,  4  steel 
cargo  steamers  of  32,228  gross  tons,  2  steel 
tankers  of  13,116  gross  tons,  and  1  ferry  of  2767 
gross  tons.  There  were  building  or  under  con- 
tract to  build  in  the  United  States  shipyards 
on  July  1,  1928,  483  vessels  of  264,410  'gross 
tons,  as  compared  with  882  vessels  of  245,122 
gross  tons  built  and  280  vessels  of  219,044  gross 
tons  under  contract  to  build  in  1927. 

The  accompanying  summary  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  shows  the  employment  of  American  steam 
and  motor  merchant  vessels  of  1000  gross  tons 
and  over  on  Dec.  31,  1928.  The  table  does  not 
include  lake  and  river  tonnage. 

There  were  38  vessels  of  178,603  gross  tons 
employed  in  nearby  foreign  service,  while  in 
South  American  service  5  vessels  of  59,366  gross 
tons  were  trading  with  the  east  coast  and  6 
vessels  of  36,492  gross  tons,  with  the  west  coast. 
In  transatlantic  service,  12  vessels  of  205,152 
gross  tons  were  trading  with  Atlantic  ports 
of  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
transpacific  service,  9  vessels  of  127,286  gross 
tons  were  on  lines  to  the  Orient  and  the  Far 
East;  3  vessels  of  17,994  gross  tons,  with 
Australia;  and  8  of  87,875  gross  tons,  were  on 
regular  round-the-world  service.  The  above 
figures  accounted  for  31  passenger  and  com- 
bination ships  of  712,768  gross  tons  in  foreign 
service.  American  vessels  in  coastwise  service 
totaled  89  of  458,913  gross  tons  and  were  all 
privately  owned.  There  were  37  of  175,473  tons 
in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  trade;  27  of  87,332 
tons  were  on  the  Pacific;  8  of  82,311  tons  ran 
on  intercoastal  routes;  12  of  90,231  tons  to 
Hawaii;  and  5  of  23,566  tons  to  Porto  Rico. 
The  general  cargo  ships  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  totaled  1429  of  6,666,147  tons 
of  which  408  of  1,640,586  tons  were  in  the  coast- 
wise trade;  while  471  of  2,535,680  gross  tons 
were  in  the  foreign  trade.  Of  tliew  last,  225  of 
1,108,301  gross  tons  were  privately  owned; 
while  244  of  1,422,178  gross  tons  belonged  to 
.the  United  States  Government.  The  total  num- 
ber of  tankers  in  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  was  361  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  233,- 
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278,  of  which  354  with  a  tonnage  of  2,288,765  the  south.  Capital  and  principal  city,  Bangkok, 

were   privately  owned,    and   7   of   44,513   gross  AREA,  POPULATION,  ETC.  The  area  is  estimated 

tons  were  government  owned.   In  foreign  com-  at   200,148    square    miles    and    the    population, 

merce,   111  tankers  of  751,994  gross  tons  were  according  to  the  census  of  1919-20,  9,207,355; 

engaged,  all  of  which  with  the  exception  of  one  estimated   in   1925-26,    9,831,000.    Buddhism   is 

craft  of  7,045  tons  was  privately  owned.  In  the  the  prevailing  religion.  On  Mar.  31,  1926,  there 

coastwise  trade  218   tankera   of    1,397,115   tons  were     16,185     Buddhist     temples     and     129,206 

were  engaged,  all  but  one  of  which  of  629  tons  priests.   On  Mar.  31,   1925,  government  schools 

was  privately  owned.  numbered  343,  including  236  secondary  depart- 

TJNITED    STATES    SHIPPING-    BOARD    SUMMARY   OF    THE    EMPLOYMENT    OF    AMERICAN    STEAM 
AND   MOTOR  MERCHANT  VESSELS  OF  1000   GROSS    TONS    AND    OVER    DECEMBER    31,    1928 
[Does  not  include  LaJke  or  River  Tonnage] 


Services 
Ni 
Privately   Owned: 

'Passenger  and 
combination              General  cargo                        Tankers 
wider     Gross  tons  Number     Gross  tons    Number    Gross  tons 

36           159,359             57          178,991            76           526,656 
32            346,294           168           929,310            34           218,293 
89           458,913           408        1,640,586          217        1,390,820 
29           111,718          106          337,870            27           152,996 

Total 
Number      Gros's  tons 

169             865,006 
234          1,493,897 
714          3,490,319 
162             602,584 

Overseas    Foreign    
rCo£istwis©             «      ..... 

Total  Privately  Owned   . 
Government  Owned: 

186 

1,076,284 

739 

3,086,757 

354 

2,288,765 

1,279 

6,451,806 

2* 
11 

19,244 

187,871 

1 
245  o 

4,828 
1,422,551 

7^25*5 
2,144,756 

"i 

1 
"5 

7,045 
6,295 

31,  i73 

3 
257 
1 
2 
449 

24,072 
1,617,467 
6,295 
7,255 
2,213,662 

Overseas   Foreign    .  .  «  .  . 

2 
442' 

2 

37,733 

Total  Government  Owned 
Total    American    Fleet 

15 

244,848 

690 

3,579,390 

7 

44,513 

712 

3,868,751 

201 

1,321,132 

1,429 

6,666,147 

361 

2,333,273 

1,991 

10,320,557 

a  Nearby    includes,    Canada,    Mexico,    Central    America,  West  Indies,   and  North  Coast  of   South  America  to 
and  including  the  Guianas. 
ft  Panama  R.  R.  Vessels. 
0  Includes  2  Panama  R.  R.  Vessels. 


SHIP-WORM.  gee  ZOOLOGY,  under  Mollusc®. 

SHIPWRECKS.  See  SAFETY  AT  SEA. 

SHOES,  SHOE  INDUSTRY.  See  BOOTS  ANI> 
SHOES. 

SHOOTING-.  The  international  rifle  matches 
of  1928  were  "held,  in  Holland,  the  Swiss  team 
capturing  the  team  title,  with  Sweden  second  and 
the  United  States  third.  The  world's  .22-calibre 
team  honors  went  to  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  finishing  second.  The  individual  cham- 
pionship was  won  by  Olle  Eriksson  of  Sweden 
with  Reich  of  Switzerland  second.  See  OLYMPIC 
GAMES. 

Three  thousand  competitors  participated  in  the 
United  States  national  tournament  at  Camp 
Perry,  Ohio.  The  individual  title  went  to  Carl 
Cagle  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  with  a  score 
of  286  out  of  a  possible  300,  Sergeant  H.  R.  King 
of  the  Marines  captured  the  President's  match 
with  146  out  of  150.  The  national  team  honors 
were  won  by  the  Marine  Corps.  The  United 
States  riflemen  defeated  a  Cuban  team  in  the 
Palma  Trophy  competition  by  a  score  of  1731 
to  1696. 

Trapshooting  retained  its  popularity  throughout 
the  United  States  during  1928,  with  the  Grand 
American  Handicap  tournament  furnishing  the 
high  light  of  the  season.  The  winners  of  the 
various  events  were:  handicap,  Ike  Andrews, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.;  champion  of  champions, 
C.  R.  Brand,  Chicago;  professional,  Earl  Dono- 
hue,  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  North  American,  Mark 
Arie,  Champaign,  111.;  women's  national,  Miss 
Kitty  Boyer,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.;  doubles,  Class  A, 
Frank  Troeh,  Portland,  Oreg. 

SIAM,  si-am'.  A  monarchy  in  southeastern 
Asia,  bounded  by  Burma  on  the  west,  French 
Indo-  China  on  the  east,  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam  on 


ments,  with  47,268  pupils  and  1958  teachers. 
There  were  also  65  special  (technical)  depart- 
ments in  government  schools  with  1101  pupils, 
principally  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Local 
schools  numbered  4707,  with  527,603  pupils  and 
9872  teachers.  Private  schools  numbered  573, 
with  27,435  pupils  and  1446  teachers.  Over  90 
per  cent  of  the  local  schools  and  60  per  cent  of 
the  government  schools  are  situated  in  temples. 
There  is  a  university  at  Bangkok. 

PRODUCTION.  The  principal  occupation  of  the 
people  is  agriculture,  and  the  chief  article  of 
production  as  well  as  of  export  is  rice.  The 
area  under  rice  in  1925-26  was  4,076,900  acres 
and  the  yield  2,209,900  tons.  The  livestock  on 
Mar.  31,  1926,  consisted  of  8389  elephants,  247,- 
158  horses  and  ponies,  4,013,882  bullocks,  and 
4,216,127  buffaloes.  The  forest  resources  are  ex- 
tensive and  teakwood  is  an  important  product, 
the  exploitation  of  which  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  The  mineral  resources 
are  varied  and  extensive  and  include  coal,  zinc, 
tin,  iron,  tungsten,  wolfram,  manganese,  and 
antimony.  The  output  of  metallic  tin  in  1925- 
26  was  7885  tons. 

COMMERCE.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31, 
1928,  the  foreign  trade  of  Bangkok,  through 
which  85  per  cent  of  Siam's  trade  passes,  ex- 
ceeded all  previous  recor'ds.  Exports  valued  at 
234,000,000  ticals  ($105,300,000),  registered  an 
increase  of  37,000,000  ticals  ($16,650,000),  or 
18  per  cent  over  shipments  of  the  fiscal  year 
1926-27,  and  imports,  valued  at  178,500,000 
ticals  ($80,325,000),  advanced  3,500,000  ticals 
($1,575,000).  For  the  previous  five  years  the 
export  trade  averaged  176,000,000  ticals  ($79,- 
200,000)  in  value  and  the  import,  152,000,000 
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ticals  ($68,400,000).  The  advance  in  export  trade 
was  attributed  entirely  to  the  large  export 
crop  of  rice,  while  the  increase  in  imports  re- 
flected the  steady  increase  in  buying  of  general 
merchandise  which  has  characterized  the  import 
market  of  Bangkok  since  1922. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  for  1927-28  provided 
revenues  of  108,668,000  ticals  and  expenditures 
of  108,134,000  ticals.  The  public  debt  of  Siam 
on  Mar.  31,  1927,  was  $58,972,000.  A  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Siamese  Government  in  May,  1928, 
introducing  the  baht,  a  new  currency  unit  hav- 
ing the  same  value  as  the  tical  which  it  replaces. 
The  change  was  made,  it  was  said,  because  of 
the  foreign  origin  of  the  word  "tical."  The  baht 
is  divided  into  100  satangs.  Like  the  tical,  the 
baht  is  a  silver  coin;  so  also  are  the  50-  and 
25-satang  piece's.  The  10-  and  5-satang  pieces 
will  be  nickel  and  the  single  satang,  bronze. 
3STotes  and  baht  coins  were  to  be  legal  tender 
without  limit  as  to  amount;  50-  and  25-satang 
pieces  would  be  legal  tender  up  to  five  baht  and 
the  lesser  coins  up  to  one  baht.  The  baht  is 
equivalent  to  0.66567  grams  of  fine  gold.  Gold 
parity  is  maintained  by  a  regulation  which 
places  the  minister  under  an  obligation  to  re- 
ceive and  deliver  gold  or  gold  exchange  in  ex- 
change for  legal  tender  money  at  rates  corre- 
sponding with  the  gold  parity,  after  allowing 
for  transport  charges. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  In  1926-27,  1042  vessels 
of  1,131,105  tons  entered  and  1041  of  1,127,984 
tons  cleared  the  port  of  Bangkok.  In  1927  there 
were  1701  miles  of  railway  in  operation.  The  rail- 
roads in  that  year  carried  6,095,000  passengers, 
1,113,000  long  tons  of  freight,  and  had  gross 
receipts  of  16,857,000  ticals. 

GOVERNMENT.  Executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  King,  who  is  assisted  by  a  consultative 
Ministry  comprising  nearly  all  the  king's  rela- 
tives; and  legislative  power  in  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  State  Ministers  and  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  King  in  192S,  Prajadhi- 
pok,  born  Nov.  8,  1893,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Rama  VI,  on  3STov. 
26,  1925. 

SIBEBIA.  The  northern  Asiatic  part  of 
Russia.  Area,  estimated  in  1926  at  over  5,000,- 
000  square  miles;  population  in  1924  estimated 
at  12,800,000.  Rich  and  important  as  were  the 
mining,  forest,  and  fur  resources  of  Siberia,  90 
per  cent  of  the  population  lived  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  the  most  important  productive  activ- 
ities were  agriculture  and  the  industries  allied 
with  it.  This  condition  was  likely  to  persist 
for  many  years,  as  it  would  take  much  capital 
not  yet  available,  and  a  long  period  of  time,  to 
develop  Siberia  industrially.  Siberia  is  one  of 
the  world's  important  sources  of  furs,  and  trap- 
ping is  of  considerable  economic  importance  over 
large  portions  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  forest  and  tundra  region.  The  development 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Siberia  is  second  in 
importance  only  to  the  development  of  its  agri- 
culture. The ,  industries  of  Siberia  include  flour 
mills,  distilleries,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  soap 
and  tallow  works.  In  1927,  the  acreage  of  crops 
in  Siberia  was  estimated  at  7  per  cent  above 
that  in  pre-war  times,  and  of  that  acreage  wheat 
occupied  over  50  per  cent,  as  against  35  per 
cent  in  1923.  Livestock  was  increasing  in  num- 
bers, with  horses  nearly  as  numerous  as  in 
pre-war  times,  cattle  20  per  cent  more  numer- 


ous, and  sheep  and  goats  twice  as  numerous. 
The  gross  value  of  the  industrial  output  had 
increased  by  100,000,000  rubles  (gold)  in  two 
years.  The  trade  turnover  was  nearing  the 
1,000,000,000-ruble  mark,  whereas  two  years  pre- 
viously it  aggregated  only  500,000,000  rubles. 
In  its  plans  for  the  development  of  Siberia,  the 
Soviet  Government  gave  first  place  to  the  basic 
industries,  such  as  coal  and  gold  mining  and 
metallurgical  work,  and  second  place  to  the  more 
profitable  of  other  industries,  such  as  wood- 
working, paper,  glass,  pottery,  and  the  production 
of  agricultural  implements.  *See  RUSSIA. 

SIE3VCENS,  ALEXANDER.  British  engineer,  died 
at  London,  February  16.  He  was  born  at  Han- 
over, Germany,  Jan.  22,  1847.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  well-known  German  family  of  engineers. 
In  1867  he  went  to  England  to  work  in  the 
shops  of  Siemens  Brothers  at  Woolwich,  and  in 
1868  went  to  Persia  to  assist  in  the  building 
of  the  Indo-European  telegraph  line.  He  had  a 
part  in  the  laying  of  the  cable  under  the  Black 
Sea  in  the  following  year.  He  was  recalled  to 
Germany  to  serve  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
in  which  he  was  wounded.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land he  became  a  pupil  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Siemens,  and  was  engaged  in  building  regen- 
erating gas  furnaces  in  various  countries,  in- 
cluding Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  in 
laying  submarine  cables,  1875—78.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  a  naturalized  British  subject. 
In  1879  he  took  over  the  management  of  the 
electric  light  department  of  Siemens  Brothers, 
and  after  the  death  of  Sir  William  Siemens  in 
1883  assumed  a  prominent  position  in  the  firm, 
ultimately  becoming  chief  permanent  director 
resident  in  England.  He  was  honored  by  Brit- 
ish engineers  with  the  presidency  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers,  1894  and  1904,  and 
that  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  1910-11. 
He  wrote  many  papers,  on  scientific  and  techni- 
cal subjects,  that  were  read  before  professional 
societies. 

SIERBA  LEONE,  se-£r'ra  Ie-6'ne.  A  British 
colony  and  protectorate  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa;  bounded  by  French  Guinea  on  the  north 
and  Liberia  on  the  east  and  southeast.  The 
approximate  area  of  the  colony  is  4000  square 
miles  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1921,  85,163,  of  whom  1161  were  Europeans. 
The  chief  city  is  Freetown,  with  a  population 
in  1921  of  44,142.  The  birth  rate  in  1926  was 
24  per  thousand  and  the  death  rate  27.9  per 
thousand,  infant  mortality  being  296  per  1000 
registered  births.  Freetown  is  the  chief  sea- 
port in  West  Africa,  being  a  coaling  station 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  British  Imperial 
forces  in  West  Africa.  Vessels  entered  and 
cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1926  had  a 
tonnage  of  4,058,059.  The  total  exports  in  1926 
amounted  to  £1,713,646;  imports  £1,844,122; 
revenue  (1926),  £855,440;  expenditure,  £957,- 
155;  public  debt,  £1,729,848.  The  total  railway 
mileage  open  to  traffic,  with  sidings,  was  356 
miles.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  for  1926 
amounted  to  £228,527;  expenditures,  £184,288. 

The  protectorate  is  situated  between  6°  and 
10°  K.  latitude  and  10°  and  14°  W.  longitude, 
and  its  greatest  extension  inland  is  180  miles. 
Area  27,000  square  miles;  population,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  census  of  1921,  1,456,148,  of  whom 
1,450,903  were  natives.  The  chief  exports  are 
palm  kernels,  kola  nuts,  and  palm  oil.  It  is 
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divided  into  three  provinces,  with  a  European 
commissioner  at  the  head  of  each.  The  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  colony  is  also 
governor  of  the  protectorate.  He  is  assisted  by 
an  executive  and  legislative  council.  Governor 
and  Commander-in-chief  in  1928,  Brig.  Gen.  Sir 
J,  A.  Byrne. 

SIGNALS,  RAILWAY.  See  RAILWAYS. 

SILESIA,  si-le'slm.  The  term  applied  to  (1) 
a  division  of  the  former  Austro-Hmigariaii  Em- 
pire; (2)  a  province  of  Prussia.  The  former, 
previously  a  crownland  of  Austria,  became  after 
the  War  a  part  of  the  new  Republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia (see  CZECHOSLOVAKIA).  Its  area  is  1708 
square  miles;  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1921,  672,268.  The  Province  of  Silesia 
in  Prussia  was  originally  the  largest  division 
of  that  State,  with  an  area  of  15,573  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  5,225,962  in  1910. 
After  a  plebiscite  in  1921,  Upper  Silesia  was 


established  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a 
definite  basis  for  the  various  transactions.  Future 
contracts  formed  an  important  feature  of  the 
business  of  the  silk  exchange  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  industry  would  be  stabilized  through 
the  facilities  thus  provided. 

In  the  United  States,  the  silk  industry  con- 
tinued on  rather  an  even  basis  during  the  year 
with  but  slight  variation  in  the  activity  of 
machinery  and  production  with  declines  regis- 
tered in  'both  respects  toward  the  end.  While 
the  usual  decline  occurred  during  the  year,  it 
was  rather  less  than  in  1926  and  1927,  and  in- 
dicated stability  of  values.  In  the  broad-loom 
industry,  conditions,  continued  on  an  even  basis 
throughout  the  year,  with  a  quieter  demand  at 
the  close.  It  was  realized  that  the  silk  industry 
required  adjustment  due  to  the  increasing  use  of 
rayon  which  had  attained  even  greater  popular- 
ity in  1928  than  in  the  previous  year. 


[WORLD  BAW-SILJC  PRODUCTION,  INCLUDING  TUSSAH  SILK 
[Compiled  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America] 


1927-28 
Pounds 

1926-27 

Pounds 
9,215,000 
8,499,000 
529,000 
187,000 

1925-26 
Pounds 
10,449,000 
9,656,000 
573,000 
220,000 

1924-25 
Pounds 
12,533,000 
11,585,000 
739,000 
209,000 

1923-24 
Pounds 
11,519,000 
10,803,000 
562,000 
154,000 

Italy                

10,636,000 

9,810,000 

Spain   .  .  

176,000 

Levant    

2,425,000 

2,359,000 

2,524,000 

1,984,000 

1,676,000 

Asia  -  Total    uantit     ex  )orted  ft 

88  320,000 

84,337,000 
10,825,000  * 
7,055,000 
66,193,000 
264,000 

72,874,000 
10,394,000  6 
5,302,000 
56,978,000 
200,000 

69,631,000 
8,817,000  b 
6,550,000 
54,064,000 
200,000 

84,148,000 

53,015,000 
8,697,000  & 
6,018,000 
38,100,000 
200tOOO 

11,436,000  b 

China    Canton.                         

5,820,000 

70,767,000 

India    

297,000 

Total,   pounds    

,  .      101,381,000 

95,911,000 

85,847,000 
2,205,000 
88,052,000 

66,210,000 

Tussah    

800,000 

1,400,000 

1,712,000 
85,860,000 

990,000 

Grand  total,  pounds   

.  .       102,181,000 

97,311,000 

67,200,000 

a  The   production    of  raw    silk  in 
B  Excludes  tussah.  silk. 

China   is    an   unknown  quantity, 

therefore  expert  figures  have 

ic      oc+irna+.AfJ      tf>     "hft     52      "DBY 

been  used, 
cent    of    the 

divided  "between  Germany  and  Poland,  leaving 
under  the  control  of  Prussia  an  area  of  14,- 
022  square  miles  (Upper  and  Lower  Silesia), 
with  a  population  in  1925  of  4,504,103;  and 
transferring  to  Poland  an  area  of  1240  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  891,669  in  1921. 

SILK.  The  raw-silk  industry  in  1928  was  on 
the  whole  prosperous,  with  stahle  conditions 
prevailing  in  Japan,  China,  and  Italy  and.  in- 
cireased  consumption  in  the  American  market  to 
which  is  exported  a  large  portion  of  the  silk 
produced  in  Asia.  In  Japan,  the  reelers  ex- 
perienced a  prosperous  year  and  higher  prices 
were  obtained  in  many  cases  for  their  product. 
An  American  technical  committee  visited  Japan 
during  the  spring  and  was  in  conference  with 
representatives  of  Japanese  silk  organizations 
and  firms  regarding  raw-silk  classification.  At 
these  conferences,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  industry  and  plans 
were  inaugurated  for  an  international  raw-silk 
conference  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  during 
1929.  On  September  11,  a  national  Raw-Silk 
Exchange  was  opened  in  New  York  and  func- 
tioned satisfactorily  throughout  the  year.  This 
exchange  was  able  to  create  a  recognized  priee 
basis  and  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the 
supply  market  in  Japan  and  the  consumer  in  the 
United  States.  A  grading  and  warehousing  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  an  inspection  bureau,  was 


During  the  calendar  year  1928,  the  Silk  As- 
sociation of  America  reported  total  imports  of 
raw  silk  amounting  to  566,378  bales  and  de- 
liveries of  571,010  bales,  as  against  imports  of 
552,441  bales,  and  deliveries  of  551,379  bales  in 
1927  and  imports  of  504,200  bales  and  deliveries 
of  501,546  bales  in  1926.  On  Jan.  1,  1928,  there 
were  reported  in  storage  53,540  bales  and  at  the 
end  of  December,  408,908  bales.  The  raw  silk  im- 
ported in  1928,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  was  valued  at  $367,997,250  as  against 
$390,365,475  in  1927,  there  being  an  increase 
in  quantity  as  noted  above,  and  a  decrease  in 
va-lue.  Silk  was  the  largest  single  import  into 
the  United  States  in  1928  and  in  ten  years  had 
increased  approximately  121  per  cent.  Silk  im- 
ports in  1928  were  distributed  as  follows:  France, 
40081  pounds,  valued  at  $243,043;  Italy,  792,- 
231  pounds,  valued  at  $3,599,571  (an  increase 
from  $2,715,961  in  1927)  ;  China  and  Hong- 
kong, 10,527,407  pounds,  valued  at  $45,948,666 
(a  decrease  from  $49,774,659  in  1927);  Japan, 
64111,050  pounds,  valued  at  $318,123,930  (a 
decrease  from  $334,160,383  in  1927)  ;  and  other 
countries,  17,946  pounds,  valued  at  $81,680. 

See  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

SILK,  ARTIFICIAL.  See  RAYOW. 

SILVER.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Mint,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  prepared  a  statement  based 
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WOKLD  PRODUCTION  OF  SILVEE,   1927 

[The   production  figures   given   below   are   based   upon 

data  published  in  the  report  of  the  Director  of 

the  U.  S.  Mint] 


on  a  preliminary  estimate  of  refinery  pro- 
duction of  silver  in  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  192S  tabulated  as  fol- 


Value 
Country        Kilos,  fine       Ounces,  fine     ($0.5707 
.                                                         Per  ounce)  ° 
North.  America: 
United  States   .  1,878,513       60,394,ra9     $34,466,9^9 

lows  : 

States                               Silver 
Ounces             Value  a 
Alaska    463,423     $      271,103 

Mexico      3.252,688     104.573,919        59,680.336 

Arizona     6,346,744          3,712,845 

Total       5,834,565     187.581,252   $107,052,620 

California      1,409,525             824,572 
Colorado                              .        3  973,410          2,324^445 

Central  America 
and    West    In- 
dies &      98,103          3,154,021        $1,800  000 

Georgia     4                        2 

Idaho       8,877,857          5,193,546 

Illinois                          ...                     2  616                  1,530 

South  America: 

Michigan     4,349                  2,544 

Argentina  «    .  .              467               15,000       $         8,560 

Bnlivio                                1  fift  fifsl               S\  AAO  QAA              Q  nQQ  Af\t 

Missouri    151,736                88,766 

Montana        10  001,981         5,851,159 

Brazil     622               20  000  e            11,414 
Chile                           90  202          2  900  000  e      1  655  030 

Nevada    5,391,732          3,154,163 

New  Mexico  799,414             467,657 

Colombia    4',088            'l3l',417           '   75',000  * 
Ecuador     2,725               87,601               49,994 
Guiana                           249                 8  000  d              4  566 

North   Carolina    3                         2 

Oregon    28,234               16,517 

Pennsylvania   6,724                3,934 

Peru                         569  064       18  °95  408       10  441  189 

South  Carolina   4                        2 

Venezuela     ...            'lOO  «        '     s!215           '     l'.835 
Total    835,568       26,863i481     $15,330,889 

South  Dakota    89,634               52,436 
Tennessee     94,987               55,567 

Europe: 
Austria     .    .  .                301                 9  677          $     5,523 

Texas    1,391,295             813,908 
Utah    16,855,729         9,860JS01 
Washington    94,495               55^80 

Czechoslovakia         23,328             750,000  «          428,025 
France      9,600             308,640             176,141 

Wyoming    13                        8 

Philippine    Islands    .  .  ,  36,359               21,270 

Germany    171,073         5,500,000  «      3,138,850 
Great   Britain            1,453               46,714               26,660 
Greece        ....          7  500            241  125            137,610 

Totals      56,020,268     $32,771,857 

a  Value  at  58.5#  per  ounce,   the  average  New  York 
price  of  bar  silver. 

The  preliminary  estimate  indicated  a  reduction 
in  silver  output,  as  compared  with  1927,  which 
was  4,414,173  ounces.  In  the  year  of  largest  out- 
put, 1915,  there  were  produce"*!  74,961,075  ounces 
of  silver. 
The  average  price  of  silver  in  New  York  in 
1928   was  58,176   cents  an  ounce,  as  compared 
with  56.370  cents  in  1927,  62.107  cents  in  1926, 
and  69.065  cents  in   1925,  the  year  before  the 
Indian    Currency    Commission    decided    to    put 
India  on  a  gold  currency  basis  and  sell  over  a 
period  of  years  700,000,000  ounces  of  silver  in 
order  to  obtain  the  gold  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  scheme.  Naturally,  the  effect  was  to  depress 
the  value  of  silver  as  India  had  absorbed  some 
30    per   cent  of  the  annual   production   of  the 
world.  This  plan  later  was  modified  and  China 
engaged  in  extensive  buying,  though  it  was  un- 
certain whether  the  Republic,  as  a  result  of  the 
researches  of  the  Kemmerer  Commission  seeking 
to  develop  the  stabilization  of  Chinese  currency, 
might  not  adopt  for  that  country  also  the  gold 
standard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  con- 
tinued  during   the   year    1928   toward   the   in- 
creased use  of  silver  in  many  of  the  industrial 
arts. 
During  1928,  the  United  States  exported  silver 
valued  at  $87,382,000,  as  compared  with  $75,625,- 
000  in  1927  and  $92,258,000  in  1926.  Imports  of 
silver  into  the  United  States  were  as  follows; 
1928,  $68,117,000;   1927,  $55,074,000;  and  1926, 
$69,596,000. 
SIMMONS  COIrlfEG-E.  A  non-sectarian  col- 
lege  for  women  at   Boston,   Mass.,   founded  in 
1899.  The  enrollment  on  Nov.  I,  1928,  was  1459, 
distributed  among  the  following  schools:  House- 
hold  economics,  277;    secretarial   studies,  493; 
library  science,  212;  general  science,  76;  social 
work,  161;  Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Edu- 
cation, 64;  public  health  nursing,  176;  students 
in  economic  research,  3.  There  was  an  enroll- 
ment of  265  in  the  summer  session.  The  faculty 
numbered  130,  including  3  on  leave  of  absence. 
The  productive  funds  of  the  institution  amount- 

Italy     16,706             537,098             306,522 

Norway       10,010  f          321,821             183,663 
Rumania    4,376             140,688               80,291 
Russia      10,000  «          321,500             183,480 
Spain      95,072          3,056,565         1,744,382 

Sweden       .                2  500  a            80  375              45,870 

Turkey     7,000  "          225,050            128,438 
Yugoslavia     .  .          1.672               53.755               30.676 

Total    .    ...      360  591        11,593  008       $6,616.131 

Asia: 
British  India     .     187,397          6,024,806       $3,438,357 
China    3  110             100,000  c            57,070 

Chosen  (Korea)         1,617               52,000  c           29,676 
East  Indies  — 
Dutch              .        71  098          2  285,801         1,304,507 

Indo-China     ..             316              10,159                5,798 
Japan                      149  300         4  800  000  *      2  739  360 

Philippine     Is- 
lands       .                       882               28  356               16,183 

Taiwan     467                15.000  *              8.560 

Total    414.187        13.316,122       $7.599.511 

Oceanic: 
Australia  — 
New        South 
Wales     186,791          6,005,341  e    $3,427,248 
Queensland    .          2,616               84,118              48,006 
South  Austra- 
lia                     5                     179                     102 

Victoria    46                  1,471                    839' 
West    Austra- 
lia            1,552               49,895               28,475 

Tasmania    .  .  .        23,073             741,782             423,335 
Papua         .                  140                 4  494                2,565 

New    Zealand       13.293             427.358  tf         243.893 

Total    .    .,.      227.516          7.314.638       $4,174.463 

Africa  : 
Algeria       .    .             3  673             118  087             $67,392 

Belgian    Congo             330               10,609                 6,054 
Bechuanaland                 13                    418                    238 
Portuguese 
East  Africa  .               21                    682                    389 
Rhodesia  — 
Northern    ...             571               18,344              10,469 
Southern    .  .  .          3,522             113,241              64,627 
Tanganyika    .  .                28                    916                    523 
Transvaal,  Cape 
Colony,    and 
Natal     31,469          1,011,736            577,398 

Total     39,627          1,274,033          $727,090 

Total  for  world  7,810,157     251,096,555  $143,300,804 

0  Average  price  per  fine  ounce  in  London. 
*  Estimate   based   on    United    States   imports   of   ore 
and  bullion. 
c  Estimate  based  on  other  years*  production, 
*  Amount   exported. 
*  Previous  year's  figures. 
'For  year  ending  June  30,   1927. 
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ed  to  $3,290,296,  and  the  income  for  the  year  was 
$495,416.  The  library  contained  44,000  volumes. 
The  president  was  Henry  Lefavour,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

SIMON  COMMISSION.  See  IKDIA,  under 
History. 

SIMS,  CHAELES.  English  artist,  died  at  St. 
Boswells,  Scotland,  April  13.  He  was  born  at 
Islington,"  London,  in  1873.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  entered  the  employ  of  a  commission 
agent  at  Paris,  but  at  seventeen  turned  to  art 
as  a  career.  He  studied  at  the  National  Art 
Training  School,  at  South  Kensington,  London, 
but  a  year  later  he  was  again  in  Paris,  as  a 
student  at  the  Academie  Julian,  under  Con- 
stant and  Lefebvre.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  schools,  also,  and  won  exhibit  space  at 
the  Academy  in  1894,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
one.  From  that  time  until  1926  he  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Academy,  first  as  an  associate 
academician  in  1908,  then  as  academician  in 
1915,  and  as  keeper,  1920-26.  In  the  meantime 
the  merit  of  his  work — which  is  marked  by 
poetical  invention,  charming1  color,  and  fine 
craftsmanship  if  not  by  greatness  in  design — 
had  won  international  recognition  as  well  as 
fame  at  home.  He  is  represented  in  the  Tate 
Gallery  by  The  Fountain  and  The  Wood  Be- 
yond the  World,  a  work  of  poetic  fancy ;  and 
his  paintings  hang  in  the  Municipal  Gallery  at 
Leeds,  England,  and  in  several  other  galleries 
in  the  British  Dominions.  His  Childhood  is 
in  the  Musee  de  Luxembourg,  Paris.  He  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  at  the  international  ex- 
hibition at  Amsterdam  in  1912,  and  another 
at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in 
the  same  year. 

SltfGAPOBE.  See  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

SHraESTQ-.  See  Music. 

SrKTHA,  LORD  (SATYENDRA  PRASSANO  SINHA, 
FIRST  BARON  SINHA  OP  RAIPUB).  Indian  lawyer 
and  statesman,  died  March  16.  He  was  born 
Mar.  24,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  Birbhoom 
Zilla  School,  and  subsequently  at  the  Presidency 
College,  Calcutta,  where  he  was  a  scholar.  In 
1881  he  went  to  England,  read  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1886.  He 
practiced  as  a  barrister  at  Calcutta,  in  the 
High  Court,  before  becoming  standing  counsel 
for  the  Government  of  India  in  1903.  He  was 
advocate  general  of  Bengal,  1907-09,  and  again 
1915-17;  a  representative  of  India  in  the  im- 
perial War  conference  of  1917,  and  a  member  of 
the  imperial  War  cabinet  in  1918 ;  under-Sec- 
retary  of  State  for  India,  1919-20,  and  Governor 
of  Bihar  and  Orissa,  1920-21.  He  was  the  first 
native  to  become  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  of  the  British  House  of  Lords 
and  of  a  British  Ministry,  and  he  was  highly 
esteemed  in  England  for  his  unwavering  loyalty 
to  the  Crown,  especially  in  the  days  of  the  World 
War.  In  1914  he  was  "knighted,  in  1918  he  was 
made  a  King's  Counsel,  and  in  1919  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  and  admitted  to  the  Privy 
Council.  He  was  invested  with  the  rank  of 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Star 
"of  India  in  1921  and  in  1926  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. 

SIX  COLLECTION".  See  ART  SALES. 

SKATING.  The  most  important  ice-skating 
competitions  of  1928  were  those  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Olympic  Games  (q.v.),  in  which 
the  European  contestants  carried  off  practically 


every  championship.  Irving  Jaffe  of  New  York 
had  won  the  10,000-meter  race,  apparently,  but 
the  officials  cancelled  the  event  because  of  the 
soggy  condition  of  the  ice.  The  International 
Skating  Federation  ruled  that  this  race  must  be 
run  over,  but  there  was  no  opportunity  to  have 
this  done.  Clas^  Thunberg  of  Finland  won  the 
1500-meter  title,  while  Ivar  Ballengrud  of  Nor- 
way took  the  5000-meter  championship.  Thun- 
berg and  Bernt  Evensen  of  Norway  tied  in  the 
500-meter  race  and  established  a  new  record  of 
43^0  seconds.  The  figure-skating  honors  went  to 
Gillis  Grafstroem  of  Sweden  in  the  men's  com- 
petition and  Sonja,  Henie  of  Norway  took  the 
women's  title. 

In  the  United  States  championships,  Allan 
Potts  of  Brooklyn  won  the  national  indoor 
crown  and  Miss  Elsie  Muller  of  New  York  suc- 
cessfully defended  her  woman's  laurels.  Roger 
F.  Turner  of  Boston  won  the  men's  national 
figure-skating  title,  Miss  Maribel  Vinson  tri- 
umphing in'  the  women's  contest.  Percy  H. 
Hohnston  of-  Cleveland,  Ohio,  established  a  new 
amateur  record  of  2  minutes,  %  seconds,  for 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  indoors.  Loretta  Neitzel 
of  Detroit  covered  100  yards  in  11%  seconds  and 
one-sixth  of  a  mile  in  23%  seconds,  both  being 
new  marks.  Irving  Jaffe  skated  one  mile  in  2 
minutes,  30%  seconds,  for  a  new  record  at  Oslo, 
Norway. 

SKINHEB,  CHABLES  Eurus.  American  edu- 
cator, died  at  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.,  June  30. 
He  was  born  at  Union  Square,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4, 
1844.  He  was  educated  at  the  Mexico  (N.  Y.) 
Academy  and  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
(1877-81)  and  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1881-85).  From  1S95  to  1904  he 
was  New  York  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  having  been  previously  deputy 
superintendent  for  six  years.  As  head  of  the 
schools  of  the  State,  he  advocated  the  restric- 
tion of  the  use  of  public  money  to  elementary 
schools,  leaving  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  private  enterprise  and  endowment.  He  was 
assistant  appraiser  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
1906-11;  librarian  of  the  New  York  Assembly, 

1914,  and   legislative   librarian   at   Albany,   N* 
Y.,   1915-25,  retiring  in  that  year.  He  wrote: 
New  Jork  Question  Boole    (1890);   Manual  of 
Patriotism  for  the  Schools  of  New  Jork  (1900)  ; 
The  Bright  Side    (1909). 

SKOULOUDIS,  STEPHANOS.  Greek  statesman, 
died  at  Athens,  August  20.  He  was  born  on  the 
Turkish  island  of  Chios,  1838,  and  after  studying 
law  at  the  University  of  Athens,  he  managed  his 
father's  banking  business  at  Constantinople. 
Having  been  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittee of  Crete,  1867,  he  later  used  his  influence 
toward  freeing  the  island  from  the  domination 
of  the  Turks.  He  moved  to  Greece,  1879,  and 
entered  Parliament ;  he  was  appointed  Minister 
to  Spain  four  years  later,  and  in  1892  he  was 
made  minister  of  marine,  and  also  of  education. 
After  serving  as  Foreign  Minister  from  1897, 
he  retired  in  1906,  but,  urged  by  Premier  Yen- 
izelos,  he  consented  to  represent  Greece  at  the 
London  Conference,  at  the  end  of  the  Balkan 
War.  Skouloudis  was  made  Prime  Minister  in 

1915,  and  during  his  year  of  service  he  held 
his  country  to  strict  neutrality,  refusing  to  al- 
low  either   Allied   or   German,  troops   to    pass 
through  Greek  territory.  He  and  the  members 
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of  his  cabinet  were  accused  by  Venizelos  of  plot- 
ting a  revolt  in  behalf  of  the  former  King  Con- 
stantin,  but  they  were  acquitted  by  the  National 
Assembly  after  being  tried  before  a  special  high 
court,  1818-20.  Refusing  to  reenter  political 
life,  Skouloudis,  after  1921,  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  history  and  politics. 

SLANG-.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

SLATE.  The  slate  quarries  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
produced  in  1928  slate  valued  at  $10,551,000,  as 
against  a  production  valued  at  $11,380,736  in 
1927,  a  decline  of  7  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  out- 
put held  in  most  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
industry,  roofing  slate  estimated  at  430,000 
squares,  valued  at  $4,473,000,  decreasing  8  per 
cent  in  quantity  and  10  per  cent  in  value.  The 
total  sales  of  mill  stock,  estimated  at  8,860,000 
square  feet,  valued  at  $3,430,000,  decreased 
5  per  cent  in  quantity  and  3  per  cent  in  value. 
Mill  stock  for  structural  slate — 2,483,000 
square  feet,  valued  at  $1,044,000 — increased  3 
per  cent  in  quantity  and  11  per  cent  in  value, 
but  electrical  slate — 1,230,000  square  feet,  valued 
at  $1,008,600 — decreased  13  per  cent  in  both 
quantity  and  value.  Mill  stock  for  blackboards 
and  bulletin  boards — 3,375,000  square  feet, 
valued  at  $1,103,000 — decreased  10  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  1  per  cent  in  value  in  1928.  Slate 
for  school  slates — 1,833,000  pieces  (975,000 
square  feet ) ,  valued  at  $22,200 — increased  26  per 
cent  in  quantity  and  11  per  cent  in  value.  Slate 
for  billiard-table  tops — 380,000  square  feet, 
valued  at  $134,200 — decreased  6  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  5  per  cent  in  value.  Slate  for 
vaults  and  covers-— 417,000  square  feet,  valued  at 
$118,000 — decreased  21  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
16  per  cent  in  value.  The  sales  of  crushed  slate 
for  roofing  granules  and  flour  in  1928  were  es- 
timated at  413,000  short  tons,  valued  at  $2,474,- 
000.  This  represented!  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  11  per  cent  in  value.  There  was 
apparently  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  slate  sold  for  flagging,  cross-walks,  step- 
ping-stones, etc. 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITEBA- 
TTTBE.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

SLEEPING-  SICKNESS  (ENCEPHALITIS). 
The  movement  of  epidemic  encephalitis  or  sleep- 
ing sickness  (which  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
African  sleeping  sickness)  was  given  in  the 
July  number  of  the  monthly  reports  of  the 
epidemiology  of  the  world  which  are  issued  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  In  England  the  disease 
first  appeared  in  1918  but  did  not  assume  epi- 
demic behavior  until  the  winter  of  1920-21. 
There  was  a  second  cumulation  of  cases  in  the 
winter  of  1923  and  a  third  in  the  spring  of 
1924  which  was  quite  severe.  Since  then  there 
had  been  a  slow  recession.  In  Sweden  there  were 
epidemics  in  1920-21  and  1923;  after  which  all 
suggestion  of  epidemic  incidence  was  missing, 
Switzerland  presented  three  epidemics  in  1920, 
1921,  and  1923,  but  since  then  the  incidence 
had  been  purely  endemic  and  slight.  Italy 
showed  a  severe  epidemic  in  1920  and  mild  ones 
in  1924  and  1925.  Other  countries  were  not 
mentioned  specifically,  but  the  rule  was  that 
epidemic  has  given  way  to  endemic  incidence. 
Under  present  conditions,  although  notification 
is  compulsory,  it  is  largely  disregarded.  This  is 
aggravated  by  the  difficulty  in  recognizing  mild 
cases  which  escape  notification  for  that  reason. 
On  the  other  hand  many  cases  sent  to  hospitals 
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as  encephalitis  prove  to  be  something  else — in 
Glasgow  for  example  3,0  per  cent  of  diagnoses 
proved  erroneous. 

SLOANE,  slon,  WILLIAM  MILLIGAN.  Ameri- 
can historian  and  university  professor,  died  at 
Bayhead,  N.  J.,  September  11.  He  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Ohio,  Nov.  12,  1850,  and  in  1868  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  College.  After  teach- 
ing the  classics  for  four  years  at  the  Newell 
School  in  Pittsburgh,  he  went  to  Germany,  as 
private  secretary  to  the  historian,  George  Ban- 
croft, who  was  at  that  time  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Berlin.  While  abroad  Sloane  studied 
history  under  Mommsen  and  Droysen,  and  in 
1876  he  received  a  Ph.D.  from  the  university  of 
Leipzig.  On  his  return  to  America  in  the  same 
year,  he  joined  the  Princeton  faculty  as  pro- 
fessor of  history.  He  taught  at  Princeton  for 
twenty  years,  becoming  a  full  professor  in  1883, 
and  editing  the  Princeton  Review  from  188C 
until  1889.  In  1896  he  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  a  professorship  of  history  at  Columbia, 
which  he  held  until  1916,  when  he  retired  and 
was  made  professor  emeritus.  He  had  received 
the  degree  of  L.H.LX  from  Columbia  in  1897 
and  in  the  year  he  left  Princeton  that  uni- 
versity honored  him  with  the  A.M.  In  1911  Pro- 
fessor^ Sloane  was  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Society,  and  he  was  at  one  time 
President  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
etters.  He  was  an  energetic  charter  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
and  in  1920  he  succeeded  William  Dean  Howells 
as  its  president. 

Professor  Sloane's  active  and  creditable  work 
as  author  and  teacher  was  recognized  by  Rut- 
gers in  1898,  and  by  Princeton  in  1903,  receiv- 
ing from  both  institutions  the  LL.D.  degree.  He 
also  was  made  an  officer  of  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor  and  of  the  Swedish  North  Star.  The 
most  widely  known  of  his  writings  is  The  Life 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (4  vols.,  1896;  rev.  and 
enlarged  ed.,  1911).  Other  of  his  works  include: 
Life  and  Work  of  James  Renwick  Wilson  Sloane 
(1888);  The  French  War  and  the  Revolution 
(1893);  Life  of  James  McGosh  (1896);  The 
French  Revolution  and  Religious  Reform  ( 1901 ) ; 
Party  Government  in  the  United  States  of 
America  (1914);  and  The  Balkans  (1914); 
The  Powers  and  Aims  of  Western  Democracy 
(1919)  ;  and  Greater  France  in  Morocco  (1924), 
SMALL  POX  AND  VACCINATION.  POST- 
VACCINAL  ENCEPHALITIS.  Since  this  accident  of 
vaccination  was  first  observed  in  1923  several 
official  reports  as  to  its  incidence  and  nature 
have  been  made  public,  one  of  the  latest  being 
that  of  the  Commission  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, which  may  be  found  in  the  British  Medi- 
cal Journal  for  Sept.  29,  1928.  The  chief  inci- 
dence has  been  in  Holland  and  in  Great  Britain. 
As  far  as  known  not  a  single  case  has  app&ared 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  while  most  of  the 
Old  World  has  enjoyed  a  like  immunity.  Dur- 
ing 1923-27  there  were  139  cases  in  Holland 
with  41  deaths,  as  a  result  of  which  the  law 
enforcing  the  vaccination  of  children  was  tempo- 
rarily suspended.  In  England  and  Wales  there 
had  been  87  cases  with  47  deaths,  divided  be- 
tween the  years  1922-23  and  1926-27.  Peculiar 
is  the  age  incidence,  for  nearly  all  cases  were 
in  children  between  3  and  13  at  their  first  vac- 
cination. Both  infants  and  adults  have  thus 
far  shown  immunity.  One  might  question  its 
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identity  with  epidemic  encephalitis  (sleeping 
sickness)  ;  and  while  in  Holland  the  opinion 
inclined  to  identity  the  reverse  was  the  case 
in  England  where  the  differences  were  marked. 
The,  Commission  did  not  accuse  vaccine  virus, 
but  believed  that  the  reaction  to  _  vaccination 
rouses  some  latent  organism  to  activity. 

SMART,  GEOEGE  THOMAS.  American  educa- 
tor, died  at  Noroton,  Conn.,  March  13.  He  was 
horn  at  Leicester,  England,  Sept.  21,  1863.  He 
went  to  the  United  States  in  1881,  and  in  1888 
was  ordained  in  the  ministry  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  He  served  as  pastor  of  churches 
at  West  Pawlet,  Vt.,  West  Rupert,  Vt.,  Man- 
chester, Vt.,  and  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.,  1888- 
1921.  In  the  meantime  he  studied  at  Harvard 
University,  and  was  graduated  in  1895.  From 
that  year  on,  and  after  Ms  retirement  from  the 
ministry  in  1921,  he  lecture*  on  philosophy, 
art,  and  English  literature.  He  delivered  lectures 
at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  at 
the  Middlebury  School  of  English,  1921.  In 
1923-24  he  traveled  abroad,  devoting  himself 
to  the  study  of  art,  and  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1925  he  became  acting  presi- 
dent of  Wheaton  College,  at  Norton,  Mass.  Dr. 
Smart,  on  whom  Middlebury  College  conferred 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1900,  wrote:  Studies  in 
Conduct  (1905)  ;  The  Mystery  of  Peace  (1909)  ; 
The  Golden  Bond  (1909)  ;  If  I  Should  Meet  the 
Master  (1910);  The  Tempter  of  the  American 
People  (1912). 

SMELTIJSTG.  See  METALLUKGY. 

SMITH,  ALEXANDER.  Canadian  Liberal  lead- 
er and  lawyer,  died  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  October 
17.  He  was 'born  at  Saugeen,  Ont.,  in  1866,  and 
was  graduated  with  honors  from  the  University 
of  Toronto,  in  188  9.  He  worked  on  newspapers 
and  taught  school  for  a  time,  and  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1893,  Practicing  at  Toronto  and 
Ottawa,  he  specialized  in  parliamentary  and 
departmental  agency  business.  He  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Ontario  Liberal  Association,  1893- 
1903,  and  his  political  activity  overshadowed 
his  professional  work.  He  so  initiated  and  de- 
veloped the  organization  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  Ontario,  as  to  make  it  a  factor  in  both  Fed- 
eral and  provincial  politics.  After  tie  Liberals 
had  gained  control  of  the  Ontario  legislation, 
and  had  succeeded  in  the  general  election 
throughout  the  Dominion  in  1904,  Mr.  Smith 
devoted  himself  to  law  practice  in  Ottawa, 

SMITH,  EDGAR  FAHS*.  American  chemist  and 
educator,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  May  3.  He 
was  born  at  York,  Pa.,  May  23,  1856.  He  was 
graduated  from  Pennsylvania  College  In  1874 
with  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  studied  at  GBt- 
tingen  for  two  years.  After  serving  as  instruc- 
tor in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  as  professor  at  Muhlenberg  and 
Wittenberg  colleges,  he  became  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  retained  his  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution until  his  death.  Prom  1899  to  1911  he 
was  vice  provost,  and  was  provost  from  1911 
to  1920,  when  he  retired  from  active  duty,  as 
provost  and  Blanchard  professor  of  chemistry. 
He  was  made  professor  emeritus  of  chemistry. 

Many  honors  were  awarded  to  Dr.  Smith  in 
recognition  of  his  important  original  contribu- 
tions to  chemistry,  especially  in  the  domain  of 
the  use  of  electrolytic  methods  for  analysis  and 
for  determinations  of  atomic  weights.  Among 
his  distinctions  were  membership  in  the  Na- 
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tional  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  presidency 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society.  He  was  also 
vice  president  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Chemical  Industry,  and  honorary 
member  of  the  American  Electrochemical  So- 
ciety, the  Societe  de  Chemie  Industrielle  de 
France,  and  the  Chemical,  Mining,  and  Metal- 
lurgical Society  of  South  Africa.  More  than 
sixteen  universities  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Europe  conferred  honorary  degrees  on 
Dr.  Smith,  and  he  received  the  Elliott  Cresson 
Medal  from  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Chand- 
ler Medal  from  Columbia  University,  and  the 
Priestly  Medal  from  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety. He  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  of  France  in  1923. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  and  educational 
activities,  Dr.  Smith  engaged  in  public  duties. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  jury  of  award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893; 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Assay  Commis- 
sion, 1895;  adviser  in  chemistry  to  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  1902;  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, 1914-20;  member  of  the  board  of  technical 
advisers  of  the  Washington  disarmament  con- 
ference, and  member  of  the  electoral  college  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  beloved  by  his  students, 
and  a  leader  in  movements  for  their  benefit. 
Dr.  Smith  was  the  author  or  editor  of  a  long 
list  of  books  dealing  with  chemistry  and  electro- 
chemistry and  the  history  of  the  sciences,  in- 
eluding  translations  of  Richter's  textbooks  on 
inorganic  and  organic  chemistry.  Among  his 
books  may  be  mentioned :  Electro-Chemical  Anal- 
ysis (5th  ed.,  1911);  Theories  of  Chemistry 
(1913)  ;  Elements  of  Electro-Chemistry  (1913)  ; 
Chemistry  in  America  (1914). 

SMITH,  JAMES  FBANCIS*.  American  jurist  and 
public  official,  died  at  Washington,  June  29. 
He  was  born  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Jan.  28, 
1859,  and  was  graduated  from  Santa  Clara  Col- 
lege, 1878.  He  then  studied  law  at  the  Hastings 
Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
California  in  1881.  In  April,  1898,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish-American  War,  he  became 
colonel  of  the  First  California  Regiment,  United 
States  Volunteers,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  went  to  the  Philippines  with  his  men.  He 
served  throughout  the  fighting  with  the  Span- 
iards and  with  the  Filipinos  under  Aguinaldo, 
and  was  commended  for  gallantry.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  brigadier  general.  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, Apr.  24,  1899,  with  command  of  the 
Department  of  Visayas.  In  July,  1899,  he  be- 
came Military  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Negros, 
and  in  October,  1900,  was  placed  in  charge  ^ of 
the  collection  of  customs  of  the  entire  Philip- 
pine Archipelago.  He  left  the  military  service 
in  1901  to  become  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  islands,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1903, 
became  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Commission 
and  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  serving  in 
those  offices  until  Sept.  20,  1906,  when  he  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines. 
In  1909,  after  ten  years  of  military  and  civil 
service  in  the  islands,  he  resigned  as  governor- 
general.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
associate  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  at  Washington,  D.  O,  and  he  served 
there  until  his  death. 

SMITH  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian  college 
for  women  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  founded  in 
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J871.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  of  1928 
was  2103,  including:  82  graduate  students,  17 
non-collegiate  students,  and  38  juniors  study- 
ing in  France.  There  were  227  faculty  members. 
The  productive  funds  amounted  to  $5,127,523, 
and  the  income  from  the  funds  to  $288,357.  The 
library  contained  154,460  volumes.  The  William 
Allan  Neilson  Chair  of  Research,  established  in 
1 927,  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Kurt  Koffka,  formerly 
professor  of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Gries- 
sen,  who  had  5  assistants.  Among  the  accessions  to 
the  Museum  of  Art  during  the  year  were  works 
by  Gericault,  Delacroix,  and  Courbet.  The  music 
department  gave  recitals  of  Handel's  Xerxes  and 
Monteverdi's  The  Combat  of  Tancredi  and  Olo- 
rinda,  each  for  the  first  time  in  America.  A 
revised  curriculum  was  put  into  operation,  re- 
quiring proof  before  the  senior  year  of  ability 
to  read  ordinary  prose  in  two  foreign  languages ; 
substituting  for  required  courses  the  selection 
of  work  in  each  of  four  main  fields  of  learning: 
and  opening  to  freshmen  courses  in  religion, 
psychology,  philosophy,  and  government.  Presi- 
dent, William  Allan  Neilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
L.H.D.,  Litt.D. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  An  or- 
ganization founded  in  1846,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  will  of  James  Smithson  of  England, 
who,  in  1826,  bequeathed  his  property  to  the 
United  States  of  America  to  "found  at  Washing- 
ton, under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian.  Institu- 
tion, an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  men."  In  receiving 
the  property  and  accepting  the  trust,  Congress  de- 
termined that  the  Federal  Government  was  with- 
out authority  to  administer  the  trust  directly, 
and  therefore  constituted  an  "establishment" 
whose  statutory  members  are  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments.  The  affairs 
of  the  Institution  are  administered  by  a  Board 
of  Regents,  whose  membership  consists  of  the 
Vice  President,  the  Chief  Justice,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  together  with  six 
other  persons,  other  than  members  of  Congress, 
two  to  be  residents  of  the  City  of  Washington, 
and  the  other  four  of  different  States.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Institution  in  1928  was  Chief 
Justice  Taft. 

The  Institution  administers  the  following 
government  bureaus :  The  National  Museum,  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  the  International  Exchange 
Service,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  the  As- 
trophysical  Observatory,  and  the  United  States 
Regional  Bureau  of  the  International  Catalogue 
of  Scientific  Literature.  It  also  administers  the 
Freer  Gallery  of  Ait. 

The  Institution's  researches  on  the  radiation 
of  the  sun,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  G. 
Abbot,  were  continued  during  the  year  at  the 
Astrophysical  Observatory  at  Washington  and 
at  the  field  stations  in  California,  Chile,  and 
Southwest  Africa.  Many  other  researches  in  vari- 
ous phases  of  geology,  biology,  anthropology, 
and  astrophysics  were  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  Institution. 

The  institution  and  the  governmental  branches 
under  its  direction  published  during  1928  the 
usual  large  number  of  technical  papers  present- 
ing the  results  of  its  researches  in  many  branches 
of  pure  science,  and  there  were  issued  117  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets,  of  which  183,196  copies 


were  distributed  to  libraries,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  individuals.  The  unrestricted  income 
of  the  Institution,  averaging  about  $65,000,  is 
derived  from  interest  on  its  endowment  funds, 
which  in  1928  amounted  to  a  little  over 
$1,000,000.  It  is  also  charged  by  Congress  with 
the  disbursement  of  the  government  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  bureaus  under  its  ad- 
ministrative charge.  Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot  was  elected 
secretary  on  January  10,  1928,  to  succeed  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott.  The  assistant  secre- 
tary was  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore. 

SNUFF.  See  TOBACCO. 

SOCCER.  See  FOOTBALL. 

SOCIAL  ECONOMICS.  See  CHILD  LABOK; 
COOPEBATION;  LABOE  LEGISLATION;  MATERNITY 
PROTECTION;  MINIMUM  WAGE;  OLD-AGE  PEN- 
SIONS,- STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS;  ETC.;  also  LIT- 
EEATUEE,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN. 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE.  See  MATERNITY  PRO- 
TECTION; OLD-AGE  PENSIONS;  UNEMPLOYMENT; 
WELFARE  WORK;  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION. 

SOCIALISM:.  UNITED  STATES.  April  saw  the 
launching  of  the  Socialist  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  with  the  nomination  of  Norman 
Thomas  of  New  York  for  President  and  James 
H.  Maurer  of  Pennsylvania  for  Vice  President. 
The  party's  platform  contained  planks  calling 
for  the  following:  Public  ownership  of  all  nat- 
ural resources  and  public  utilities  including  oil 
wells,  coal  mines,  power  plants,  railroads,  and 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems;  governmental 
relief  of  unemployment  by  the  extension  of 
public  works;  a  shorter  work  day;  a  child-labor 
amendment  to  the  Constitution;  the  outlawry 
of  war;  disarmament;  cancellation  of  war  debts; 
recognition  of  Russia;  withdrawal  of  marines 
from  Nicaragua;  membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  convention  appealed  to  organized 
labor  for  its  support  and  promised  its  codpera- 
tion  to  all  political  groups  in  sympathy  with 
Socialist  principles.  Norman  Thomas  made  a 
spirited  campaign,  trying  to  hold  particularly 
those  liberal  votes  that  had  been  cast  for  La 
Follette  in  1924.  He  appreciated  that  Smith  was 
his  chief  difficulty  with  the  result  that  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  denying  that  a  vote  for  him 
would  be  wasted  because  Smith's  defeat  was  in- 
evitable. 

How  true  Mr.  Thomas'  prophecy  was  the 
election  figures  adequately  demonstrated;  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  none  the  less  many 
liberal  votes  went  to  Smith  that  would  not 
have  supported  another  Democratic  candidate. 
The  result  was  that  only  some  300,000  votes 
were  cast  for  the  Socialist  ticket  and  one-third 
of  these  came  from  the  voters  of  New  York 
State.  The  Socialist  vote  was  the  smallest  since 
1900  when  Eugene  Debs  polled  94,768  votes.  In 
1912  Mr.  Debs  had  received  897,011  votes.  In 
addition  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Smith  other 
factors  in  the  small  Socialist  vote  were:  the 
srnallness  of  the  fund  available  for  electioneering 
purposes;  the  difficulty  in  reconstruction  of  the 
party  after  the  surrender  of  the  standard  to  La 
Follette;  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  Workers'  (Communist)  party,  which  met 
in  convention  May  27,  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidates, 
issued  a  manifesto  in  which  it  declared  "its 
aim  was  tlie  overthrow  of  capitalism,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  workers*  and  farmers'  govern- 
ment, the  establishment  of  a  communist  society 
in  which  the  means  of  production  will  not  be 
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the  property  of  the  few.  .  .  ."  The  party  plat- 
form denounced  the  Republican,  Democratic,  and 
Socialist  parties.  Among  other  planks  were  to 
be  found  the  following:  'abolition  of  the  Senate; 
abolition  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  veto 
power  of  the  President;  immediate  recognition 
of  Soviet  Russia,*  a  five-year  moratorium  on 
farm-mortgage  debts;  an  income  tax,  graduated 
from  $5000,  that  was  to  confiscate  all  incomes 
above  $25,000;  shorter  hours  of  labor;  a  five- 
day  week;  repeal  of  immigration  laws;  Federal 
social  insurance  laws  for  sickness,  accidents, 
unemployment,  and  old  age;  "abolition  of  the 
whole  system  of  infamous  imperialist  peace 
treaties;  cancellation  of  all  debts  of  the  last 
imperialist  World  War."  William  Z.  Foster  of 
Pennsylvania  was  nominated  for  the  presidency 
and  Benjamin  Gitlow  of  ISTew  York  was  nominated 
for  the  vice  presidency.  In  1924,  the  Workers' 
party  polled  36,386  votes.  The  1928  vote  was 
stated  by  the  Associated  Press  as  48,228. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  year  saw  the  continuance 
of  the  split  in  the  ranks  of  tfce  British  Labor 
party.  During  the  summer,  the  extremists  sought 
to  win  back  British  labor  and  in  particular 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  to  the  Marxian  doc- 
trine of  the  class  war  and  a  manifesto  signed 
by  James  Maxton  of  the  Independent  Labor 
party  and  A.  J.  Cook  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion issued  a  call  for  conferences  to  restate  the 
Labor  position.  Their  success  was  slight  how- 
aver.  The  extremists  could  not  move  the  official 
Labor  party;  on  the  other  hand,  the  commun- 
ists pointed  out  that  radicalism  lay  in  union 
tvith  the  Communist  party  and  the  Left  Wing 
movement. 

The  wish  of  the  majority  to  part  company 
tvith  the  radicals  was  shown  in  the  election 
programme  of  the  party  issued  on  July  6,  This 
proclaimed  the  desire  to  transform  "capitalism 
Into  socialism"  by  peaceful  methods.  The  Labor 
party  was  opposed  to  the  reduction  of  wages; 
favored  the  repeal  of  the  Trades  Union  Act; 
sought  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  the 
inions;  demanded  a  48-hour  week;  sought  the 
extension  of  the  factory  code,  the  minimum 
^age,  etc.;  withdrawal  of  children  under  15 
from  the  factories;  nationalization  of  coal,  trans- 
port, power  and  life  insurance;  transference 
if  all  lands  to  public  ownership,  giving  the 
iarmer  easy  credits  and  security  of  tenure; 
ihe  regulation  of  the  wages  and  hours  of  agri- 
cultural laborers;  the  revolution  of  the  educa- 
tional system  to  provide  public  education  from 
nurseries  to  the  universities.  Funds  for  these 
reforms  were  to  be  secured  by  an  increase  of 
bhe  inheritance  tax  on  large  estates,  by  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  income  tax,  by  a  surtax  on 
all  land  revenues  of  more  than  £500,  and  by  a 
reduction  on  the  national  expenditure  for 
armaments. 

GERMANY.  In  the  National  elections  held  on 
May  20,  a  total  of  152  Socialist  deputies  and 
54  Communists  out  of  489  members  was  elected 
;o  the  Reichstag.  Both  radical  parties  gained 
aeavily  at  the  expense  of  the  Nationalists.  The 
Socialist  gain  was  18  per  cent;  the  Communist, 
15  per  cent  Out  of  the  30,592,444  votes  cast, 
;he  Social  Democrats  (Socialists)  polled  the 
argest  number,  receiving  9,000,000;  while  the 
Communists  came  ,in  fotirth,  after  the  Nation- 
lists  and  the  Centrists,  with  3,080,000  votes, 
'he  Social  Democratic  candidates  had  run  on 
platform  which  included  the  following :  loyalty 


to  the  Republic;  additional  administrative  and 
judicial  reforms  aiming  at  greater  democrati- 
zation; more  protection  for  the  workers; 
separation  of  Church  and  State;  and  the  so- 
cialization of  industry.  The  Communists  sought 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  In  Berlin 
they  polled  600,000  votes,  or  one-fourth  of  all 
the  ballots  cast,  an  increase  of  more  than  60 
per  cent  over  their  total  of  four  years  ago.  These 
gains  were  at  the  expense  of  the  Socialists  and 
the  Centrists. 

See  also  AUSTRIA,  under  History. 

SOCIAL  PROG-BESS,  INTERNATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION FOE.  This  international  Association, 
of  which  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
is  the  American  section,  was  created  in  1925  by 
amalgamating  three  former  allied  organizations, 
the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, the  International  Association  on  Unemploy- 
ment, and  the  International  Social  Insurance 
Committee.  Two  meetings  were  held  in  1928.  At 
the  first,  in  Paris,  June  30,  representatives  from 
eight  countries,  including  the  United  States,  gave 
reports  on  the  work  of  their  national  sections.  At 
the  second  meeting,  in  Geneva,  September  23-25, 
a  report  on  the  extension  of  elementary-school 
education  was  made  by  the  special  International 
Technical  Committee,  and  a  questionnaire  was 
formulated  on  labor  regulation  and  unemploy- 
ment. Another  question  put  on  the  agenda  for 
international  consideration  was  that  of  Travelers 
Migrations.  Reports  on  these  subjects  from  the 
various  sections  were  to  be  made  in  advance  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Association  in  the 
summer  of  1929.  The  Association  publishes  a 
periodical,  L'Avenir  du  Travail,  edited  by  Dr. 
Stephane  Bauer,  at  the  international  head- 
quarters at  Basle,  Switzerland. 

SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.   See  PSYCHOLOGY. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  WORK. 
See  CHILD  WELFARE;  WELFARE  WORK. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS.  See  OCEANIA,  FBENCH 
ESTABLISHMENTS  IN. 

SOCIETY  OP  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 
See  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL. 

SOILS.  Land  reclamation,  soil  erosion,  fer- 
tilizing value  of  minor  constituents  of  the  soil, 
and  soil  acidity  were  among  the  topics  which  were 
receiving  special  consideration  by  soil  investi- 
gators. 

^The  trend  in  the  United  States  toward  more 
discriminating  use  of  soils  continued  unabated, 
and  the  bringing  of  new  land  under  cultivation 
was  being  discouraged.  Ray  Palmer  Teele,  in  a 
recent  book,  Economics  of  Land  Reclama- 
tion, urged  caution  in  reclaiming  new  land  until 
fuller  and  better  use  was  made  of  the  potentially 
valuable  lands  already  available,  which  could  be 
more  economically  used  for  crop  production. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  growing  opposition  to 
large  expenditures  of  public  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  the  cultivated  areas  until  the 
need  for  more  land  is  clearly  shown.  Baker  states 
(Geographical  Review,  vol.  18,  No.  3,  p.  353) 
that  population  is  not  likely  to  press  against  the 
limits  of  subsistence  in  the  United  States  for  a 
long  time,  if  ever.  Food  production,  in  bis  opin- 
ion, would  probably  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population,  at  least  to  the  200,000,000  mark,  as 
a  result  of  constantly  improving  methods  of 
soil  culture.  McCall  stated  (Journal  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy,  vol.  xx?  No.  12, 
p.  1241)  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Agronomy  that  economic  conditions  called  for 
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a  contraction  of  acreage  under  cultivation  and 
the  elimination  of  marginal  lands  from  farming 
for  the  present.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the 
World  War  more  than  15,000,000  acres  of  less 
productive  lands  had  passed  out  of  cultivation  in 
the  United  States. 

The  soil  survey  furnishes  a  valuable  means  of 
selecting  the  more  profitably  productive  soils. 
It  makes  possible  the  differentiation  of  agricul- 
tural and  non-agricultural  lands  and  the  selection 
of  those  best  adapted  to  special  crops  and  in- 
tensive culture.  Activity  in  soil  survey  and  map- 
ping was  world-wide.  The  United  States  con- 
tinued to  lead  in  such  work,  and  since  1899  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  surveyed  and 
mapped  more  than  800,000,000  acres,  or  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  arable  land  of  the 
country.  During  1928  areas  aggregating  21,833 
square  miles  were  surveyed  and  mapped  in  de- 
tail and  reconnaissance  surveys  were  made  of 
17,585  square  miles.  To  make  these  surveys  still 
more  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  efficient 
soil  culture,  it  was  proposed  to  supplement  them 
with  ecological  and  plant-adaptation  studies. 

Widespread  interest  was  aroused  in  the  enor- 
mous wastes  of  soil  fertility  due  to  erosion. 
Losses  from  this  cause  were  shown  to  be  im- 
mensely greater  than  those  resulting  from  the 
leaching  of  the  soil  and  the  removal  of  crops.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  States,  was  making  an 
active  effort  to  determine  the  kinds  of  soils  most 
subject  to  destructive  erosion  and  the  best  means 
of  preventing  it.  Exact  measurements  of  erosion 
under  different  conditions  had  shown  the  great 
advantage  of  terracing  or  keeping  land  covered 
with  plant  growth,  especially  sod.  The  extent  of 
damage  already  caused  by  erosion  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  15,000,000  acres  of  tillable  land  in 
the  United  States  had  thus  been  made  perma- 
nently unproductive  and  that  the  damage  was 
steadily  increasing.  The  subject  is  fully  discussed 
in  Circular  83  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  entitled  "Soil  Erosion — A  National 
Menace,"  and  was  also  dealt  with  in  a  symposium 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Agronomy. 

Evidence  continued  to  accumulate  that  certain 
of  the  less  abundant  constituents  of  soils,  like 
manganese,  copper,  iodine,  and  others,  play  a 
more  important  part  in  plant  nutrition  and  in 
the  food  and  forage  value  of  products  of  the 
soil  than  is  generally  realized.  The  addition  of 
small  amounts  of  these  substances  has  been  shown 
to  result  in  marked  increases  in  "the  productive- 
ness of  certain  soils.  The  question  of  the  iodine 
content  of  soils  and  of  plants  grown  on  them  and 
the  possibility  of  increasing  this  content  was 
attracting  much  attention  because  of  the  known 
value  of  iodine  in  connection  with  goitre  and 
similar  disorders.  Evidence  has  been  obtained  that 
the  iodine  content  of  plants  varies  with  that  of 
the  soil  (and  waters)  of  the  region  in  which,  they 
are  grown  and  may  probably  be  increased  by 
iodine  fertilizing. 

The  relation  of  soil  acidity  to  crop  production 
continued  to  receive  much  attention.  From  a 
study  of  the  relation  of  soil  acidity  to  distribu- 
tion and  growth  of  plants,  the  North  Carolina 
Experiment  Station  has  worked  out  the  following 
rough  classification  of  crops  with  reference  to 
their  adaptation  to  soil  reaction :  Crops  requiring 
neutral  .soil,  alfalfa,  barley,  cabbage,  red  clover, 
lettuce,  mint,  spinach,  peanuts^  and  cantaloupes; 


crops  adapted  to  slightly  acid  soil,  cowpeas,  oats, 
velvet  beans,  soy  beans,  corn,  wheat,  vetch,  and 
Lespedeza;  crops  adapted  to  medium  acid  soil, 
sweet  potatoes,  rye,  cotton,  tobacco,  blue  grass, 
and  redtop  grass;  and  crops  adapted  to  strongly 
acid  soil,  strawberries,  watermelons,  and  Irish 
potatoes. 

A  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  soils 
during  the  year  was  the  Proceedings  of  the  First 
International  Congress  of  Soil  Science  (held  in 
Washington  in  1927),  which  presents  an  epitome 
of  soil  investigation  throughout  the  world.  An- 
other publication  of  special  interest  was  a  report, 
The  Soils  of  Cuba,  by  H.  H.  Bennett  and  R.  V. 
Allison,  issued  by  tlie  Tropical  Plant  Eesearcli 
Foundation. 

SOLA.lt  PHYSICS.  See  ASTRONOMY;  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY,  NATIONAL. 

SOMIAXI  COAST.  See  FRENCH  SOMALI 
COAST. 

SOMALILAWD,    ITALIAN.   See   ITALIAN   So- 

MALILAND. 

SOMALILA3STD,  sQ-rna'le-land,  PROTEC- 
TORATE. A  protectorate  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  bounded  by  Italian 
Somaliland,  Abyssinia,  and  the  French  Somali 
coast.  Area,  about  68,000  square  miles;  popula- 
tion estimated  at  344,700,  nearly  all  Moham- 
medan and  entirely  nomadic  except  on  the  coast 
where  permament  settlements  have  been  made. 
The  chief  town  is  Berbera,  with  30,000  inhabit- 
ants at  the  census  of  1921.  Other  towns  are 
Lulhar,  with  7300,  and  Zeyla,  with  7000.  The 
main  source  of  wealth  in  the  interior  is  stock 
raising.  The  principal  imports  are  dates,  sugar, 
textiles,  rice,  and  specie,  and  the  principal  ex- 
ports are  hides  and  skins,  gums  and  resins, 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  glue.  The  only  forms  of 
transport  are  by  camel  and  motor  car.  In  1926 
the  imports  were  £307,423;  exports,  £205,301; 
revenue  £89,057;  expenditure,  £167,955.  The  gov- 
ernment is  under  the  British  Colonial  Office, 
which  is  represented  by  a  local  governor  and 
commander-m-chief.  Governor  in  1928,  H.  B. 
Kitternmster,  appointed  Jan.  26,  1926. 

SONa  RECITALS.  See  Music. 

SO!N"N"ECK,  OSCAR  GEORGE  THEODORE.  An  emi- 
nent American  musicologist,  died  in  New  York, 
October  29.  He  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Oct.  6,  1873.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  taken 
to  Germany,  where  he  received  a  thorough,  aca- 
demic education  at  the  Gelehrtenschul  in  Kiel 
(1883-89)  and  at  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Gymnas- 
ium in  Frankfort-on-Main  (1889-93).  In  the  lat- 
ter city  he  completed  his  pianistic  studies  under 
James  Kwast.  From  1893-97  he  was  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  studying  musicology  under 
Sandberger  and  philosophy  under  Stumpff.  He 
then  returned  for  one  year  to  Frankfort  for 
private  study  in  composition  with  M.  E.  Sachs 
and  instrumentation  with  Ivan  Knorr.  After 
spending  the  greater  part  of  1899  in  Italy  in 
musical  research,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  continuing  his  research  work  in  the  li- 
braries of  the  principal  cities.  In  1902  he  was" 
appointed  chief  of  the  music  section  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  which  position  he  resigned  in 
1917  to  become  director  of  the  publication  de- 
partment of  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  in  New  York. 
In  1921  he  became  its  vice  president.  From  1915 
until  his  death  he  was  editor  of  The  Musical 
Quarterly.  Besides,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Beethoven  Association,  executive  member  of 
the  Society  for  the  Publication  of  American 
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Music  and  president  of  the  American  section  of 
the  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music.  In  1911  he  represented  the  United  States 
Government  at  the  international  congresses  of 
music  in  London  and  in  Home,  and  in  1927  at  the 
Beethoven  Centennial  in  Vienna. 

Perhaps  Sonneek's  most  important  work  was 
done  while  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  When 
he  assumed  charge,  the  music  section  was  little 
more  than  an  accumulation  of  copyright  material ; 
when  he  resigned,  he  had  succeeded  in  making  it 
one  of  the  foremost  musical  libraries  in  the  world, 
the  printed  catalogue  of  July  1,  1917,  listing 
797,121  titles.  During  those  years  he  availed 
himself  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  unusual 
opportunities  afforded  for  original  research,  the 
results  of  which  he  published  in  a  number  of 
books  exhibiting  profound  and  accurate  scholar- 
ship. Thus  he  laid  a  real  foundation  for  the  scien- 
tific study  of  music  in  the  United  States.  His 
elaborate  catalogues,  issued  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  are  among  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  musical  bibliography.  His  principal 
works  are  Francis  Hopkinson  and  James  Lyon, 
Two  Studies  in  Early  American  Music  (1905)  ; 
Early  Concert  Life  in  America,  [1731-1800J 
(1907)  ;  Report  on  the  Star-Spanoled  Banner, 
Sail  Qolumlia,  Yankee  Doodle  (1909);  A  Sur- 
vey of  Music  in  America-  (1913)  ;  TTie  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  (1914)  ;  Early  Opera  in  Amer- 
ica (1915)  ;  Swwn  Cuique,  a  collection  of  essays 
(1916)  ;  Miscellaneous  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Music  (1921)  ;  Beethoven:  Impressions  of  Con- 
temporaries (1927)  ;  Beethoven  Letters  in  Amer- 
ica (1927);  The  Riddle  of  the  Immortal  Be- 
loved (1927). 

SOSGKE,  sorg,  KURT  OSCAE.  German  industrial 
leader,  died  at  Berlin,  September  10.  He  was 
born  at  Zwickau,  July  28,  1855,  and  he  studied 
at  the  Academy  of  "Mines,  Freiberg,  1873-77. 
After  working  as  -a  mining  engineer  in  Germany 
and  in  the  United  States  for  several  years,  he 
joined  the  Krupp  works  at  Essen,  in  1893,  be- 
coming head  director  in  1899,  During  the  World 
War  he  served  as  chief  technician  in  the  German 
War  Office,  from  Nov.  16,  1916,  until  Oct.  1,  1918. 
After  the  War,  Dr.  Sorge  was  one  of  President 
Ebert's  principal  advisers  in  industrial  matters 
and  as  president  of  the  Association  of  German  In- 
dustries, 1919-24,  he  urged  upon  the  Government 
the  necessity  of  leaving  capital  free  to  develop 
industrial  production.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Reichstag  by  the  popular  party  in  1920,  and  he 
advocated  the  acceptance  of  the  Dawes  reparation 
plan  in  1926,  constantly  insisting  that  business 
should  not  be  restricted. 

SOKLIE,  sor'le,  AKTHUB  GTJSTAV.  Governor  of 
North  ^Dakota,  died  at  "Bismarck,  N.  D.,  August 
28.  He  was  born  of  Norwegian  parents  at  Albert 
Lea,  Minn.,  Apr.  26,  1874,  and  attended  the  Al- 
bert Lea  Lutheran  Academy  for  three  years.  He 
moved  to  North  Dakota  and  worked  as  a  clerk  in 
the  Buxton  State  Bank,  and  three  years  later 
he  became  manager  of  a  general  store.  After  vari- 
ous commercial  positions  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  in  1907  he  organized  and  be- 
came president  of  A.  G.  Sorlie  &  Co.,  a  grain  con- 
cern in  the  latter  city.  Later  he  was  president  of 
the  Sorlie  Motor  Company,  in  Larimore,  N.  D., 
the  Webster-Sorlie  Company,  in  Fisher,  Minn., 
and  the  Jefferson  Motor  Company,  in  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.,  and  vice  president  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Douglas,  N.  D.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  North 
Dakota  in  1924  on  the  Nonpartiaan  League  ticket, 


defeating  the  Republican  candidate  by  a  nar- 
row margin.  In  1926  he  was  reflected,  but  he  was 
not  a  candidate  in  1928,  acting,  however,  in 
that  year  as  chairman  of  the  North  Dakota  dele- 
gation to  the  Republican  National  Convention. 

SOUTH,  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE.  A  Protestant 
Episcopal  institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
men  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  founded  in  1857.  The 
enrollment  for  the  autumn  term  of  1928  was  345, 
of  whom  322  were  registered  in  the  college  and 
27  in  the  theological  school,  4  being  registered 
in  both  departments.  There  were  40  students  in 
the  summer  quarter,  28  of  whom  returned  for  the 
autumn  session.  The  faculty  had  28  members,  ex- 
clusive of  student  assistants.  The  income  from 
productive  funds  was  $58,000,  while  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  totaled  $341,000.  The  library 
contained  42,387  volumes.  President,  Benjamin 
Ficklin  Finney,  LL.D. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  UNION  OF.  A  self-govern- 
ing dominion  of  the  British  Empire,  comprising 
the  provinces  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Transvaal,  Natal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State; 
constituted  a  legislative  union  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Act  of  September,  1909. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Total  area,  472,347 
square  miles;  divided  as  follows:  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  276,966;  Natal,  35,284;  Transvaal  110,- 
450;  Orange  Free  State,  49,647.  Total  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1921,  6,928,580, 
distributed  as  follows:  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
2,782,719;  Natal,  1,429,398;  Transvaal,  2,087,- 
636;  Orange  Free  State,  628,827.  The  total  Euro- 
pean population  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  ac- 
cording to  the  final  audit  of  the  1926  census,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

CENSUS  OF  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  FOB  1926 

Per  cent 
increase 

Province  Males     Females       Total         since 

1921 

Cape     357,583   348,554      706,137        8.53 

Natal    81,170      77,746       158,916      16.13 

Transvaal    313,733  294,849       608,622      11.99 

Orange  Free  State  104,392     98,593      202,985        7.65 

Total    856,918   819,742   1,676,660      10.34 

The  principal  cities  with  their  populations 
according  to  the  census  of  1921  were:  Johannes- 
burg, 288,131 ;  Cape  Town,  the  seat  of  the  legis- 
lature, 207,404;  Durban,  146,310;  Pretoria,  74,- 
052;  Port  Elizabeth,  46,094;  East  London,  34,- 
673.  The  capitals  of  the  respective  provinces  are 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Town;  Transvaal,  Pre- 
toria; Natal,  Pietermaritzburg;  Orange  Free 
State,  Bloemfontein.  The  movement  of  popula- 
tion in  1926  was:  Births,  97,224;  deaths,  57,- 
793;  marriages,  31,998.  For  a  distribution  of 
population  by  religion  according  to  the  census 
of  1921,  see  YEAR  BOOK  for  1924. 

EDUCATION.  There  were  in  1926,  4707  State 
and  State-aided  schools  for  European  scholars, 
330,762  pupils  and  3408  schools  for  non-Euro- 
pean scholars  with  289,545  pupils,  making  a 
total  of  8115  schools  with  620,307  pupils.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  primary,  intermediate, 
and  secondary  schools  numbered  22,274.  There 
were  289  private  schools  for  European  scholars 
and  469  for  non-European  scholars,  with  20,132 
white  scholars  and  20,146  colored,  and  1817  teach- 
ers. The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  at  the  end  of  1926  was 
6158.  The  largest  universities  in  point  of  number 
of  students,  with  their  average  enrollment  at  the 
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end  of  1926,  were,  Cape  Town,  1663 ;  Witwaters- 
rand,  1347;  Stellenbosch,  968;  and  Transvaal 
University  College,  784. 

PKODUCTION,  ETC.  The  production  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  in  1926  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  552,- 
578,000  Ibs. ;  barley,  53,332,000  Ibs.;  oats,  175,- 
521,000  Ibs.;  kaffir  corn,  150,548,000  Ibs.;  maize, 
2,183,983,000  Ibs.;  potatoes,  202,890,000  Ibs.;  cot- 
ton (not  ginned),  24,936,775  Ibs.;  tobacco,  16,- 
516,000  Ibs.;  tea,  4,146,000  Ibs.;  sugar  cane,  2,- 
311,293  tons.  The  1926  census  of  livestock  showed 
10,337,174  cattle;  856,040  horses;  126,909  mules; 
755,280  asses;  908,964  pigs;  35,269,228  woolled 
sheep;  3,589,549  other  sheep;  1,825,189  Angora 
goats;  6,122,097  other  goats;  and  103,668  os- 
triches. The  production  of  wool  in  1928  was  285,- 
000,000  pounds  and  of  mohair  8,250,000  pounds. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  production  for  1927 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  $297,704,000 
to  which  gold  contributed  $209,248,000,  diamonds, 
$61,540,000,  and  coal,  $18,665,000.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  more  important  minerals  was  as  fol- 
lows: Asbestos,  22,043  short  tons;  coal,  13,306,- 
000  short  tons;  copper,  10,741  short  tons;  dia- 
monds, 4,708,000  carats;  gold,  10,122,000  fine 
ounces;  silver,  1,012,000  fine  ounces;  tin  con- 
centrates, 1929  short  tons.  In  1928  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  was  13,388,000  tons.  The  diamond 
situation  in  the  Union  was  so  demoralized  in 
1927  by  the  alluvial  discoveries  in  the  western 
Transvaal  that  governmental  intervention  became 
necessary.  In  addition,  the  diamond  syndicate 
purchased  and  took  off  the  market  $50,000,000 
worth  of  stones,  significant  since  the  annual 
amount  of  world  consumption  is  estimated  at 
approximately  $75,000,000.  The  large  production 
of  inferior  grades  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  industry  in  general,  and  particularly  upon 
the  big  companies,  reducing  both  dividends  and 
the  scale  of  operations.  To  meet  the  situation,  the 
comprehensive  Alluvial  Diamond  Act  was  passed 
in  October,  1927,  curbing  the  alluvial  production 
at  once  and  giving  the  Government  broad  powers 
of  restriction  and  regulation  of  output. 

The  industrial  census  of  1925-26  gave  the 
following  data:  Number  of  workers,  193,422,  of 
whom,  48,879  were  in  the  metal  industry,  34,050 
in  foodstuffs  and  drinks,  28,960  in  building,  8604 
in  light,  heat,  and  power,  and  14,370  in  stone  and 
clay;  value  of  gross  output,  $443,909,000,  of 
which,  metals  and  machinery  contributed  $90,- 
928,000;  food  and  drink,  $141,964,000;  chemicals 
$31,289,000;  heat,  light,  and  power,  $24,063,000; 
building  and  contracting,  $42,588,000.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  prime  movers  was  937,726  horse  power. 

COMMERCE.  The  accompanying  table  from  the 
Commerce  Year  Book  for  1928  give  statistics  for 
the  trade  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

FINANCE.  Revenue  of  £30,073,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Mar.  31,  1928,  and  expenditure  of 
£28,478,000  provided  the  fifth  consecutive  sur- 
plus in  the  ordinary  Union  budget.  Customs  du- 
ties were  exceptionally  heavy,  but  all  classes  of 
revenue  were  in  excess  of  estimates  except  taxes 
on  diamond-mining  companies.  Of  the  surplus, 
£500,000  was  applied  on  debt  redemption  and  the 
remainder  to  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent  in  the  year's 
income  taxes.  The  total  debt  redemption  was 
£1,535,000.  The  separate  railways  and  harbors 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1927-28  showed  a  net 
profit  of  £47,000,  with  expenditures  of  £29,364,- 
000.  The  Union  also  maintains  a  separate  capital 
loan  account,  expenditures  from  which  were  £11,- 
000,000.  largely  for  railway  and  public  improve- 


ments and  covered  mainly  by.  an  issue  of  5  per 
cent  stock  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000,  maturing 
in  1945-75  in  London,  and  a  local  loan  for  a  like 
amount.  The  gross  public  debt  on  Mar.  31,  1927, 
was  £231,475,948  and  the  net  debt  £216,397,410. 

GENERAL    IMPORTS    BY    PRINCIPAL 
COMMODITIES 

Value 

Oommodity  (  $10 Oft) 

1927 

Total  imports    359,497 

On  private  account 343,471 

From   overseas    328,033 

Wheat    6,685 

Raw  coffee    4,451 

Tea 4,4=50 

Alcoholic  beverages    3,007 

Leather  footwear    3,989 

Cotton  piece   goods    17,956 

Jute     bags- 4t686 

Blankets,  rugs,  and  kafir  sheets 6,000 

Woolen  piece  goods 6,407 

Silk  piece  goods 5,338 

Apparel   (outer)    15,126 

Hosiery    3,559 

Underclothing     5,606 

Wood,  wicker,   and  manufactures   . . .  13,797 

Mineral  oil   11,524 

Gasoline,   etc 6,517 

Sheet  iron,  galvanized  and  corrugated  3,993 

Iron  and  steel  pipes  and  tubes 4,821 

Iron  and  steel  wire 4,748 

Electrical  machinery,  etc 11,809 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery  4,920 

Mining  machinery % 4,999 

Passenger  motor  cars  and  chassis  ...  16,387 

Gold  and  silver  bullion 236 

Prom  other  States  in  the  South  African 

Customs   Union    15,438 

For  Government  use 16,026 

Specie  °   285 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OP  PRINCIPAL 
COMMODITIES 


Commodity 


Total  domestic  exports  .... 
Overseas 

Corn  (maize) .  .1000  bushels. . 

Corn  meal barrels.  . 

Sugar     1000  pounds.  . 

Hides  and  skins 

Sheep  slrins 

Ostrich  feathers  .  .1000  pounds 

Angora    hair do.  . 

Sheep's  wool do. . 

In  the  grease , .  .do.  . 

Wattle   bark    do. . 

•Cargo  coal 1000  tons. . 

Diamonds 1000  carats. . 

Gold  bars  .1000  fine  ounces.. 
To  other  States  in  the  South 

African  Customs  Union 

Specie a  


8,058 
742,885 
120,304 


97 

10,681 

260,334 

253,666 

210,569 

1,611 

4,274 

6,448 


"Value 

($1000) 

1937 

361,060 

350,473 

5,960 

2,011 

3,809 

13,083 

8,755 

212 

3,928 

83,210 

79,555 

4,221 

5,168 

59,718 

133,139 

10,758 
79,778 


a  Not  included  in  totals. 

COMMUNICATION*..  In  oversea  shipping  in  1926, 
1321  vessels  of  4,937,406  tons  net  entered  the 
ports  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  1303  of 
4,945,337  tons  cleared;  in  the  coastwise  trade 
3667  vessels  of  8,941,822  tons  entered  and  3684 
of  8,982,837  tons  cleared.  The  length  of  railway 
line  open  to  traffic  in  1927  was  12,624  miles.  For 
operating  figures,  etc.,  consult  the  1927  YEAS 
BOOK.  The  1927-28  programme  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Railway  equipment  orders  for  165  locomo- 
tives was  completed  when  the  contract  for  the 
last  36  locomotives  was  awarded  to  the  .Swiss 
Locomotive  Co.,,  at  a  price  of  £200,730.  TKe  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  provided  for  delivery  in  32 
to  48  weeks.  This  was  the  first  order  for  the 
South  African  Railways  that  Switzerland  has 
received. 

GrOVBENMENT.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  gow**nor-£eneral,  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
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who  acts  through  an  executive  council  of  minis- 
ters, each  in  charge  of  a  department;  and  legisla- 
tive power  in  a  parliament,  consisting  of  a  senate 
of  40  members,  of  whom  eight  are  nominated  by 
the  governor-general-in-council  and  32  by  the 
provinces  (eight  each)  ;  and  a  house  of  assembly 
of  135  members,  distributed  among  the  provinces 
as  follows:  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  51;  Transvaal., 
50;  Natal,  17;  and  Orange  Free  State,  17;  the 
basis  of  suffrage  being  the  same  as  that  existing 
in  each  province  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  Union.  The  governor-general,  commander-in- 
chief,  and  high  commissioner  for  the  Union  in 
1928  was  the  Earl  of  Athlone  and  the  executive 
council  was  composed  as  follows :  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Native  Affairs,  General  J.  B.  M. 
Hertzog;  Interior,  Health,  and  Education,  Dr. 
D.  F.  Malan;  Mines  and  Industries,  F.  W.  Bey- 
ers; Railways  and  Harbors,  C.  W.  Malan;  Fi- 
nance, 3sT.  C.  Havenga ;  Justice,  T.  J.  de  V.  Roos ; 
Defense,  Col.  F.  H.  P.  Creswell;  Labor,  T.  Boy- 
dell  ;  Agriculture,  Gen.  J.  C.  G.  Kemp ;  Lands,  P. 
G.  W.  Grobler ;  Posts  and  Telegraphs  and  Public 
Works,  W.  B.  Madeley. 

HISTOKY.  As  noted  in  the  previous  YEAR 
BOOK,  the  troublesome  question  of  the  South 
African  flag  was  definitely  settled.  On  the  first 
of  June,  1928,  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  the  new 
Hag  took  place  all  over  the  Union.  There  was 
considerable  rioting  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
chiefly  among  the  natives  and  colored  people  who 
were  opposed  to  the  new  flag,  apparently  because 
of  the  relatively  low  position  granted  them  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Union. 

In  November,  there  was  a  cabinet  crisis 
brought  about  over  the  question  of  native  and 
white  labor  unions.  The  natives  in  recent  years 
had  been  organizing  on  a  large  scale  and  their 
organization,  known  as  the  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Workers*  Union,  had  a  membership  of 
more  than  100,000  in  1928.  The  native  union  was 
affiliated  with  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  while  the  white  labor  organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  South  African  Trades  Union 
Congress,  was  not  connected  with  any  interna- 
tional organization.  The  natives  and  whites 
simply  do  not  mix  in  any  way  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  when  a  member  of  Premier 
Hertzog's  cabinet  received  a  delegation  of  postal 
workers  representing  both  branches  of  labor,  the 
Premier  requested  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet 
member,  W.  B.  Madeley,  Minister  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs.  When  the  minister  refused  to  resign, 
General  Hertzog  handed  in  the  resignation  of  the 
entire  cabinet.  He  was  immediately  requested  to 
form  a  new  one  and  did  so  leaving  out  the  name 
of  Mr.  Madeley,  who  was  succeeded  by  W.  H. 
Sampson,  known  as  a  supporter  of  the  white 
labor  element.  It  was  felt  in  many  quarters  that 
this  trouble  between  white  and  black  labor  would 
have  a  predominant  effect  on  the  next  election  in 
the  Union,  the  Nationalists  championing  the 
cause  of  "White  South  Africa"  and  the  Labor 
party  championing  the  cause  of  all  labor,  al- 
though few  expected  the  white  and  black  elements 
of  the  labor  movement  to  be  treated  the  same  if 
the  Labor  party  were  successful. 

See  $lso  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

SOUTH:  AMEBICA.  See  under  the  various 
South  American  countries.  See  also  EXPLORA- 
TIONS. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  One  of  the  States  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth,  comprising  the 
central  and  southern  part  of  the  island  conti- 


nent; bounded  by  the  Northern  Territory  on  the 
north,  by  W7estern  Australia  on  the  west,  and 
on  the  east  by  Victoria,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Queensland.  Area,  380,070  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1921,  495,- 
330;  estimated  on  June  30,  1927,  570,900,  ex- 
clusive of  aborigines,  of  whom  the  number  is  un- 
known. The  number  of  full-blooded  natives  living 
in  the  settled  portions  has  been  estimated  at  only 
2531.  Capital  and  largest  city,  Adelaide,  with  a 
population  (including  suburbs),  in  1926,  of  316,- 
865.  In  1926  the  movement  of  population  was: 
Births,  11,483;  deaths,  4877;  marriages,  4503. 

Education  is  free,  secular,  and  compulsory.  In 
1926  there  were  1030  schools,  primary,  second- 
ary, and  vocational,  with  84,889  pupils  under  in- 
struction; in  the  184  private  schools  there  were 
14,990  pupils  enrolled.  For  higher  education  there 
is  the  University  of  Adelaide,  and  there  are  vari- 
ous institutions"  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
for  technical  instruction.  In  1926-27  the  prin- 
cipal crops  with  their  acreage  and  production 
were  as  follows:  Wheat,  2,768,403  acres,  35,558,- 
711  bushels;  barley,  256,528  acres,  4,470,034 
bushels;  oats,  152,178  acres,  1,713,377  bushels; 
hay,  496,105  acres,  598,025  tons;  the  vineyards 
produced  16,159,595  gallons  of  wine.  The  prin- 
cipal minerals  produced  are  iron,  gypsum,  salt* 
phosphate  rock,  and  copper.  The  value  of  the 
minerals  produced  in  1926  was  £1,032,353.  The 
exports  in  1926-27  amounted  to  £17,123,012  and 
the  imports  to  £15,454,801.  The  chief  exports  are 
wool,  wheat,  wheat-flour,  copper  and  other  min- 
erals, meats,  butter,  honey,  wine,  fruits,  hides 
and  skins,  tallow,  leather,  and  manures.  The 
revenue  for  1927  was  £10,784,898  and  the  ex- 
penditure £11,834,947.  The  revenue  is  largely 
derived  from  inland  sources — railways  and  ter- 
ritorial receipts — arid  the  chief  items  of  ex- 
penditure are  public  service,  railways,  and  serv- 
ice on  the  public  debt,  which  amounted  to  £82,- 
638,849  on  June  30,  1927.  In  1925-26,  1296  ves- 
sels of  4,525,679  tons  entered  the  ports  of  South 
Australia.  In  1927  there  were  3400  miles  of  rail- 
way in  the  State. 

The  administration  is  under  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  with  an  executive  council; 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  council  and  an 
assembly,  the  latter  consisting  of  46  members 
elected  for  three  years.  Governor  in  1928,  Col. 
Sir  Alexander  G.  A.  Here-Ruth ven  (appointed  in 
January,  1928)  ;  Premier,  Treasurer,  and  Min- 
ister of  Railways,  R.  L.  Butler. 

SOUTH  CAJaOLINA.  POPULATION.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of 
the  State  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  1,683,724.  The 
estimated  population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  1,864?- 
000.  The  capital  is  Columbia. 


Crop 

Jear 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Cottoa 

1928 

2,355,000 

725,000  a 

$66,700,000 

1927 

2,356,000 

730,000  a 

71,540,000 

Corn 

1928 

1,422,000 

17,064,000 

18,088,000 

Tobacco 

1927 
1928 

1,497,000 
148,000 

25,449,000 
82,288,000  & 

22,904,000 
10,451,000 

1927 

104,000 

76,648,000  6 

15,713,000 

Oats 

1928 

337,000 

7,751,000 

6,821,000 

1927 

449,000 

10,327,000 

7,745,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

36,000 

4,068,000 

2,644,000 

1927 

29,000 

3,034,000 

5,765,000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

1928 

49,000 

4,214,000 

3,582,000 

1927 

53,000 

5,300,000 

4,240,000 

Hay 

1928 

440,000 

380,000  * 

7,016,000 

1927 

444,000 

355,000  ° 

6,382,000 

Wheat 

1928 

64,000 

800,000 

1,288,000 

1927 

80,000 

880,000 

1,338,000 

a  bales,  6  pounds,  ctone. 
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AGRICULTUKE.  The  preceding  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops,  in  1927  and  1928. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  mineral  industry 
of  the  State  consisted,  in  1926,  almost  entirely 
of  the  output  of  clay  and  its  products  and  that 
of  stone,  sand,  and  gravel.  Clay  products,  the 
largest  single  item  with  regard  to  value  produced, 
attained  $1,869,420  for  1926,  as  against  $1,906,- 
241  for  1925.  The  production  of  stone  was  881,- 
180  short  tons  in  1926,  and  in  1925,  833,100;  in 
value,  $1,505,859  for  1926  and  $1,315,613  for 
1925.  Gold  production  was  trifling — but  15  ounces 
in.  1926;  some  marl,  mica,  and  barite  were  ob- 
tained; no  production  of  phosphate  rock  in  1926 
was  reported.  The  total  value  of  the  State's  min- 
eral products  for  1926  was  $3,677,209;  for  1925, 
$3,507,804. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
Dec.  31,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $12,815,- 
410  (of  which  $3,737,384  was  aid  to  local  educa- 
tion);  for  interest  on  debt,  $401,366;  for  per- 
manent improvements,  $9,'819,582;  total,  $23,036,- 
358  (of  which  $10,564,098  was  for  highways,  $1,- 
966,769  being  for  maintenance  and  $8,597,329  for 
construction).  Revenues  were  $17,464,224.  Of 
this,  property  and  special  taxes  formed  32.8  per 
cent;  departmental  earnings  and  charges  for  of- 
ficials' services,  7.5  per  cent ;  sales  of  licenses  and 
taxes  on  tobacco  in  various  forms,  soft  drinks 
and  gasoline,  48.1  per  cent.  Property  valuation 
was  $422,169,895;  State  taxation  thereon,  $2,- 
894,979.  Net  State  funded  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1927, 
was  $29,566,742,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  highway 
bonds. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  3744.46.  There  were  built  in  1928  three  miles 
of  additional  first  track. 

EDUCATION.  State  Superintendent  Hope,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
stated  that  the  yearly  average  school  term  for 
accredited  high  schools  had  extended  to  172  days. 
There  were  in  1926,  296  high  schools,  which 
awarded,  in  that  year,  3966  diplomas.  It  was  re- 
ported that  there  were  in  1926  nearly  50  per 
cent  more  first-grade  certified  teachers  than  the 
number  required  to  fill  the  8618  teaching  posi- 
tions in  the  white  schools  of  the  State. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  central 
State  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  the  State 
correctional  and  eleemosynary  institutions  was 
exercised  in  1928  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  created  in  1920.  This  board  consisted 
of  the  Governor,  as  ex-officio  chairman,  and  six 
appointee  members.  It  controlled  several  State 
training  and  reformatory  schools,  exercising 
parole  power  over  delinquent  inmates;  supervised 
orphanages,  county  jails,  almshouses,  and  the 
State  Penitentiary  and  State  Hospital;  passed 
upon  applications  for  charitable  charter  or  li- 
cense; cooperated  in  parole  of  adult  prisoners; 
and  supervised  State  work  for  the  blind.  A  Child 
Placing  Bureau  aided  needy  children  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Under  the  State  Board  of  Health  were 
two  institutions  for  tuberculosis  patients,  at 
State  Park:  The  South  Carolina  Sanatorium 
(white) ,  and  the  Palmetto  Sanatorium  (colored). 
Apart  from  these  the  chief  State  institutions 
were:  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  State  Reformatory  for  Negro 
Boys,  State  Training  School  (for  the  feeble- 


minded), State  Hospital,  Confederate  Infirmary, 
and  State  Penitentiary.  The  number  of  the  feeble- 
minded at  the  State  Training  School  at  the  out- 
set of  1928  was  437.  The  South  Carolina  peni- 
tentiary had  a  total  of  273  prisoners  received 
from  the  courts  in  1928  or  14.8  per  100,000  of 
general  population.  There  were  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
447  prisoners. 

LEGISLATION.  The  State  Legislature  met  in 
regular  annual  session  January  10.  It  passed  an 
appropriation  measure  of  somewhat  over  $10,- 
243,000.  Various  plans  for  increasing  the  State 
revenue  so  as  to  check  the  State  treasury  deficit 
were  considered.  An  act  for  the  regulation  of 
highway  traffic  was  passed,  with  the  requirement 
that  all  vehicles  coming  to  those  State  high- 
ways denominated  express  highways,  from  trans- 
verse roads  must  make  a  full  stop  before  enter- 
ing them.  An  anti-evolution  bill  was  presented 
but  was  killed  in  committee. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  Efforts  to  en- 
force the  State  blue  laws,  undertaken  in  the 
previous  year  with  the  support  of  the  Governor, 
led  to  the  rendering  of  a  State  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  subject  of  injunctions  that  had 
been  granted  against  State  law  officials,  to  re- 
strain them  from  interfering  with  the  playing 
of  golf  and  with  the  sale  of  gasoline  on  Sundays. 
The  decision  held  that  the  playing  of  non-com- 
mercial golf  was  not  unlawful  and  that  caddies 
might  be  used  provided  that  they  were  not  under 
tiie  age  of  fifteen  years.  The  Sunday  sale  of 
gasoline  was  pronounced  lawful  only  when  it 
could  be  proved  a  work  of  necessity  or  of  mercy. 
Serious  floods  occurred  in  the  Piedmont  region 
early  in  August. 

ELECTION.  As  in  other  Southern  States,  an  ef- 
fort was  made  in  the  Presidential  campaign  to 
influence  the  voters  to  bolt  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential candidate,  Alfred  E.  Smith.  In  opposition 
to  these  efforts  was  cited  Rule  32,  a  regulation 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of 
1914,  which  made  it  obligatory  for  members  of 
the  party  to  agree  to  support  its  candidates, 
"State  and  National'*  as  a  condition  to  their 
privilege  of  voting  at  the  State  primaries.  The 
rule  was  construed  as  a  moral  obligation,  rather 
than  as  legally  enforceable,  but  exerted  an  in- 
fluence in  maintaining  party  solidarity.  The  vote 
of  the  State  was  for  Smith  and  Robinson  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  no  considerable  Repub- 
lican vote  being  cast.  The  State's  delegation  of 
seven  United  States  Representatives,  all  Demo- 
cratic, were  reflected.  Smith  (Democrat)  for 
President  received  62,700  votes;  Hoover  (Repub- 
lican), 3188. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  John  G.  Richards;  Lieu: 
tenant-Governor,  Thomas  B.  Butler;  Secretary 
of  State,  W.  P.  Blackwell;  Treasurer,  J.  H. 
Scarborough,  Budget  Secretary,  Walter  E.  Dun- 
can; Attorney-General,  John  M.  Daniel;  Comp- 
troller-General, A.  J.  Beattie. 

JXTDICIABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  R. 
C.  Watts;  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  P.  Coth- 
ran,  John  G.  Stabler,  Eugene  S.  Blease,  Jesse 
F.  Carter. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  non- 
sectarian  State  institution  of  higher  education, 
at  Columbia;  chartered  in  1801  and  opened  in 
1805.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  session  of 
1928  totaled  1475,  of  whom  947  were  men  and 
528  women.  The  registration  for  the  summer  ses- 
sion was  479.  The  faculty,  including  instructors, 
numbered  82.  The  appropriation  by  the  General 
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Assembly  of  the  State  of  Soutli  Carolina  was 
$426,577  for  the  fiscal  year,  There  were  82,000 
volumes  in  the  library.  Additions  to  the  physical 
plant  during  the  year  included :  the  construction 
of  two  commodious  wings  of  the  University  li- 
brary; the  gift  of  Melton  Observatory  from  the 
Hon.  Edwin  G.  Seibels;  and  the  opening  of  Sloan 
College,  an  engineering  class-room  building. 
President,  Davison  McDowell  Douglas,  A.M., 
Ef.D.,  LL.D. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  POPULATION.  The  fourth 
State  census  of  South  Dakota  was  taken  as  of 
May  1,  1925,  and  showed  a  total  population  of 
681,260,  of  which  20,559  were  Indians,  Of  this 
total  347,579  were  males  and  313,122  were  fe- 
males. The  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States,  returned  for  South  Dakota  636,547  on 
Jan.  1,  1920.  The  estimated  population  on  July 
1,  1928,  was  704,000.  The  capital  is  Pierre. 

AGEICULTUEE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1028: 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prodi,  "bu. 

Value 

Corn 

1928 

4,469,000 

93,849,000   $ 

^58,186.000 

1927 

4,655,000 

134,995,000 

76,947,000 

Wheat 

1928 

3,262,000 

34,546,000 

29,^20,000 

1927 

3,037,000 

45,386,000 

47,990,000 

Hay 

1928 

3,193,000 

2,919,000  « 

21,787,000 

1927 

4,115,000 

5,582,000° 

35,139,000 

Oats 

1928 

2,198,000 

59,211,000 

19,540,000 

1927 

2,550,000 

74,715,000 

26,897,000 

Barley 

1928 

1,644,000 

35,675,000 

17,124,000 

1927 

1,200,000 

36,0.00,000 

20,880,000 

Flaxseed 

1928 

588,000 

3,410,000 

6,854,000 

1927 

594,000 

5,940,000 

10,989,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

67,000 

6,030,000 

2,412,000 

1927 

60,000 

6,900,000 

3,795,000 

Bye 

1928 

162,000 

1,458,000 

1,152,000 

1927 

154,000 

2,772,000 

2,190,000 

a  tons. 

MINEKAL  PBQDUCTION.  The  large  gold  produc- 
tion of  the  State,  principally  the  output  of  the 
Homestake  Mine,  continued  to  form  the  chief 
part  of  the  mineral  output.  The  quantity  of  gold 
mined  in  the  State  rose  to  322,681  troy  ounces 
for  1927,  from  286,861,  for  1925.  The  1927  pro- 
duction surpassed  that  of  Alaska  and  was  second 
to  that  of  California  alone,  in  the  Union.  Its  total 
value  for  1927  was  $6,670,400;  for  1926,  $5,- 
932,000.  Silver  production  was  secondary,  being 
95,123  troy  ounces  in  1927  and  82,789  in  1926; 
in  value  $53,935  for  1927  and  for  1926,  $51,660. 
The  yearly  coal  production  has  run  about  $42,000 
in  value.  Of  tungsten  ore  there  were  mined  in 
1926,  90  tons,  of  a  total  value  of  $41,900.  Stone 
was  produced  to  a  value  of  over  $450,000,  sand 
and  gravel  over  $250,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
State's  mineral  products  for  1926  was  $7,595,358; 
for  1925,  $7,971,650.  The  1928  production  of 
the  precious  metals  was  reported  as:  gold,  $6,- 
615,000;  silver,  89,000  ounces. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments,  $9,~ 
110,066  (of  which  $1,818,212  was  aid  to  local  edu- 
cation ) ;  for  conducting  public-service  enterprises, 
$543,382;  for  interest  on  debt,  $3,104,713;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $3,629,526;  total,  $16,- 
387,688  (of  which  $4,016,341  was  for  highways, 
$1,169,244  being  for  maintenance  and  $2,847,097 
for  construction).  Revenues  were  $16,338,291.  Of 
this,  property  and  special  taxes  formed  30.4  per 
cent;  departmental  earnings  and  charges  for  of- 
ficials* services,  7.5  per  cent;  sales  of  licenses  and 
taxation  of  gasoline,  25.5  per  cent.  Property 


valuation  was  $1,805,466,033;  State  taxation 
thereon,  $4,807,950.  Net  State  funded  debt  on 
June  30,  1927,  was  $15,014,772. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  4234.79.  ¥0  building  of  additional  railroad 
trackage  in  1928  was  reported. 

EDUCATION.  It  was  reported  in  1928  that  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  the  high  schools 
in  South  Dakota  was  made  up  of  pupils  residing 
in  the  rural  districts.  Enrollment  for  the  State  as 
a  whole  was  stated  to  be  on  the  increase  both  in 
1927  and  in  1928,  and  in  the  elementary  grades 
as  well  as  in  the  secondary;  a  development  to 
which  the  somewhat  improved  economic  condi- 
tions within  the  State  were  favorable.  The  school 
population  of  the  State  as  given  for  1928  was 
209,101.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
171,883  pupils,  of  whom  143,097  were  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  28,786  were  in  the  high 
schools.  Expenditures  of  the  year  for  education 
in  the  public  schools  amounted  to  $18,473,929. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  averaged  $1193.15  per 
annum. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  chief  central 
administrative  authority  over  State  institutions 
for  the  care  or  custody  of  individuals,  in  1928, 
wa-s  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
one  of  the  three  constitutional  boards  of  the 
Government.  Another  of  the  constitutional  boards, 
the  State  Pardon  Board,  consisting  of  the  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney-General,  ex- 
ercised powers  elsewhere  vested  in  the  Executive, 
with  regard  to  pardons.  A  statutory  Parole  De- 
partment headed  by  a  State  parole  officer  con- 
ducted the  parole  system.  There  were  at  the  same 
time  separate  commissions  for  the  administration 
of  child-welfare  activities  and  for  the  control  of 
the  feeble-minded.  The  State  beneficent  and  cus- 
todial institutions  were:  School  and  Home  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  Bedfield;  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Rioux  Falls;  School  for  the  Blind,  Gary;  State 
Training  School,  Plankinton;  State  Penitentiary, 
Sioux  Falls;  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  Custer; 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Yanktori;  Soldiers* 
Home,  Hot  Springs.  The  State  Penitentiary  re- 
ceived 236  prisoners  in  1927  and  had  in  custody 
420  persons  at  the  outset  of  1928.  Their  number 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  State  was 
not  quite  60  to  the  100,000,  and  was  below  that 
for  tlie  two  years  immediately  previous,  but  con- 
siderably above  that  for  1910. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  State  Rural 
Credit  Board  made  public  in  April  a  statement 
of  the  finances  of  the  State's  effort  in  the  course 
of  several  years  to  extend  public  credit  to  the 
farmers.  It*  was  reported  that  the  books  of  the 
board  showed  outstanding  farm  loans  to  a  total 
of  about  $45,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $29,000,000 
was  rated  as  having  its  interest  charges  met  by 
the  debtors;  $16,000,000  was  in  default  or  in  ar- 
rears, of  which  a  considerable  part  was  involved 
in  foreclosure.  Counting  foreclosed  properties  at 
full  value,  the  report  indicated  a  capital  deficit 
of  $5,344,000;  and  in  addition  an  operating  deficit 
of  more  than  $700,000  a  year.  In  order  to  meet 
this  deficit,  a  special  property  tax  to  yield  about 
$1,000,000  a  year  was  levied  by  the  board.  A 
South  Dakota  corporation,  the  Mound  City  & 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  gained  permission  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  build 
from  Mound  City  to  Leola  a  railroad  line  70 
miles  in  length. 
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ELECTION.  In  the  election  of  November  6,  the 
popular  vote  of  the  State  went  to  Hoover,  the 
Republican  presidential  candidate,  who  received 
157,603  ballots.  Smith  (Democrat)  received 
102,660.  Smith  apparently  received  most  of  the 
LaFollette  vote  of  1924.  William  J.  Bulow,  Demo- 
crat, was  reflected  governor.  The  three  United 
States  Representatives,  all  Republican,  were  re- 
elected. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  W.«  J.  Bulow;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  H.  E.  Covey;  Secretary  of  State, 
Gladys  Pyle;  Treasurer,  A.  J.  Hoodie;  Auditor, 
E.  A.  Jones;  Attorney-General,  Buell  F.  Jones, 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court:  Presiding  Judge, 
N.  D.  Burch;  Judges,  Dwight  Campbell,  Samuel 
C.  Pollev,  James  Brown,  Carl  G.  Sherwood. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State 
institution  of  higher  education  at  Vermilion 
founded  in  1882.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn 
term  of  1928  was  1227,  and  for  the  summer  ses- 
sion, 254.  The  faculty  and  staff  numbered  135. 
The  productive  funds  amounted  to  $495,500,  and 
the  income  for  the  year  was  $77,419.  The  library 
contained  65,000  volumes.  President,  Robert  L. 
Slagle,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  COLLEGE.  A 
State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 
at  Brookings,  founded  in  1882.  The  enrollment 
for  the  summer  session  and  the  autumn  of  1928 
was  1384,  distributed  as  follows:  Agriculture, 
113;  engineering,  188;  home  economics,  119; 
pharmacy,  72;  commercial  science,  143;  print- 
ing and  rural  journalism,  25;  trades  and  in- 
dustries, 5;  general  science,  218;  special  students 
in  music,  34 ;  graduate  students  ( included  in  pre- 
ceding numbers),  28;  secondary  school  of  agri- 
culture, 280 ;  summer  school,  170.  The  faculty,  in- 
cluding experiment  station  and  extension  staff  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  numbered  158. 
The  productive  funds  of  the  college  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $749,268,  with  132,000  acres 
of  land;  the  income  for  1927-28  for  college  main- 
tenance and  extension  of  physical  plant  was 
$645,556,  for  agricultural  experiment  station, 
$127,254,  and  for  agricultural  and  home  econom- 
ics extension  service,  $234,226.  The  library  con- 
tained 35,000  bound  volumes  and  12,000  pamph- 
lets. President,  Charles  W.  Pugsley,  B.S.,  D.Agr. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  UNIVERSITY  OF. 
An  institution  of  higher  education  for  men  and 
women  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  founded  in  1879. 
It  comprises  the  following  schools  and  colleges: 
Liberal  arts,  music,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  gradu- 
ate, religion,  law,  speech,  commerce  and  business 
administration,  education,  social  welfare,  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  medicine,  international  re- 
lations, and  university  college.  The  enrollment 
for  1927—28,  including  summer  session  and  ex- 
tension classes,  was  15,084.  For  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  1928,  the  enrollment  was  4948.  In  the 
autumn  of  1928,  there  were  500  members  on  the 
faculty.  The  endowment  was  $1,200,000,  the  in- 
come from  tuition  and  fees,  $1,408,777,  and  other 
income  $125,637.  There  were  110,000  volumes  in 
the  library.  Bridge  Hall  and  a  new  addition  to 
the  Science  Building  were  erected  on  the  campus 
during  1927-28.  President,  Rufus  R.  von  KLlein- 
smid,  Sc.D.,  J.D. 

SOUTHWEST  APRICA.  A  former  German 
protectorate,  administered  since  Dec.  17,  1920, 
by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  under  a  mandate 
from  the  League  of  Nations;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Portuguese  West  Africa,  on  the  west 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  and 


southeast  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province  of 
the  Union,  "and  on  the  remainder  of  the  eastern 
boundary  by  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate. 
Capital,  Windhoek,  with  a  population  of  4196 
Europeans  and  13,160  natives;  area,  311,820 
square  miles;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1926,  24,115  Europeans  and  about  234,- 
790  natives.  The  non-German  element  in  the 
European  population  is  almost  entirely  South 
African.  The  chief  native  tribes  are  Hottentots, 
Bushmen,  Hereros,  Ovambos,  and  Bergdamarus. 

In  1927  there  were  50  government  schools 
with  3083  pupils,  and  31  registered  private 
schools  with  905  pupils,  for  the  education  of  the 
white  children;  for  the  natives,  there  were  in 
the  same  year  48  government-aided  mission 
schools  with  3945  pupils,  and  12  mission  schools 
not  yet  aided.  Stock  raising  is  the  principal  pur- 
suit; agriculture  has  been  found  impractical  on 
a  large  scale  because  of  the  scarcity  of  water. 
The  principal  mineral  product  is  diamonds: 
others  are  copper,  vanadium,  marble,  tin,  gold, 
and  silver.  Under  the  influence  of  expanding  min- 
eral and  agricultural  development,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Southwest  Africa  has  shown  a  con- 
sistently upward  tendency.  The  returns  for  1926 
disclosed  imports  valued  at  £2,507,625  and  ex- 
ports amounting  to  £3,292,986.  The  estimates  for 
1927-28  were:  Revenue,  £631,500;  expenditure, 
£1,117,002.  There  are  about  1333  miles  of  gov- 
ernment-owned railway  and  98  miles  of  privately 
owned  lines.  The  head  of  the  government  is  an 
administrator  representing  the  Governor-General 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa ;  he  has  full  power 
to  legislate  and  is  assisted  by  an  advisory  coun- 
cil. Administrator  in  1928,  A.  J.  Werth,  ap- 
pointed in  November,  1925. 

SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  OF 
BUSSIA.  See  RUSSIA. 

SPAIN.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of  south- 
western Europe,  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula  and  separated  from  France 
by  the  Pyrenees.  Capital,  Madrid. 

ABBA  AND  POPULATION.  Continental  Spain  has 
an  area  of  190,050  square  miles;  including  the 
Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  and  Spanish  pos- 
sessions on  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Africa, 
the  total  area  is  194,800  square  miles.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1920,  the  population  was 
21,959,086,  as  compared  with  19,950,817  in  1910, 
In  1926  it  was  estimated  at  22,290,161.  The  cities 
with  over  150,000  inhabitants  on  Dec.  31,  1926, 
were  as  follows:  Madrid,  799,894;  Barcelona, 
752,094;  Valencia,  264,986;  Seville,  213,712; 
Malaga,  157,990;  Zaragoza,  151,855;  and  Murcia, 
151,205.  The  movement  of  population  in  1926 
was:  Births,  657,229;  deaths,  421,762;  mar- 
riages, 159,848. 

EDUCATION.  On  Jan.  1,  1926,  there  were  28,870 
public  .schools  and  about  5500  private  schools, 
the  total  number  of  pupils  being  about  3,000,- 
000.  Secondary  education  is  conducted  in  "in- 
stitutions" or  middle-class  schools,  and  there 
must  be  at  least  one  of  them  in  every  province. 
There  were  in  1926,  60  institutions  with  68,916 
pupils.  The  eleven  universities,  attended  by  29,- 
650  students,  are  situated  at  Barcelona,  Madrid, 
Granada,  Murcia,  Oviedo,  San  Diego,  Salamanca, 
Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  and  Zaragoza,  At 
Cadiz  there,  is  a  medical  faculty  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Seville,  which  also  maintains 
an  educational  institution  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

PRODUCTION.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  source 
of  national  income  in  Spain.  There  were  47,- 
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823,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  1925,  equal  to 
38.3  per  cent  of  the  total  area  and  62,471,000 
acres  o.f  forests  and  pastures.  In  1927  the  crops 
harvested  were  approximately  equal  In  size  to 
those  of  1925,  when  their  value  was  placed  at 
10,115,400,000  pesetas.  More  than  half  of  Spain's 
exports  consist  of  agricultural  products.  In  1925 
there  were  3,794,000  cattle,  5,267,000  swine,  20,- 
067,000  sheep,  4,749,000  goats,  and  3,061,000 
horses,  mules,  and  asses.  The  acreage  and  produc- 
tion of  the  principal  crops  in  1927  were  as  fol- 
lows: Wheat,  10,826,000  acres,  144,824,000 
bushels;  rye,  1,818,000  acres,  26,515,000  bushels; 
barley,  4,452,000  acres,  92,223,000  bushels;  oats, 
1,909,000  acres,  39,217,000  bushels;  corn,  1,143,- 
000  acres,  20,105,000  bushels;  rice,  102,000  acres, 
15,161,000  bushels;  potatoes,  762,000  acres,  134,- 
692,000  bushels;  sugar  beets,  153,000  acres,  1,- 
520,000  metric  tons;  olive  orchards,  4,166,000 
acres,  158,177,000  gallons  of  oil;  grapevines,  3,- 
417,000  acres,  585,210,000  gallons  of  wine. 

Mineral  production,  though  less  important  than 
agricultural,  reaches  large  figures.  In  1926  the 
value  of  crude  mineral  products  was  475,598,000 
pesetas  ($70,864,000).  In  1927  there  were  pro- 
duced 6,460,000  metric  tons  of  coal  and  lignite, 
646,000  tons  of  coke,  612,000  tons  of  pig  iron, 
122,000  tons  of  lead,  and  17,000  tons  of  zinc. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Spain  are  cot- 
ton goods,  paper,  glass,  sugar,  cork  products, 
silk,  and  metallurgical  products.  The  number  of 
industrial  employees  was  as  follows:  1926 — min- 
erals, 109,705;  metals,  55,692;  1924— cotton 
textiles,  115,000,  wool  textiles,  26,850,  silk  tex- 
tiles, 3110. 

COMMERCE.  The  last  year  for  which  full  trade 
returns  were  available  was  1926,  when  the  im- 
ports were  valued  at  $415,630,000  and  the  ex- 
ports at  $309,879,000.  The  trend  of  foreign  trade 
in  1927  was  exceptionally  strong.  In  that  year 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
211,958,000  pesetas  and  imports  from  the  United 
States  at  512,540,000  pesetas. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  for  1928  provided  for 
revenues  of  3,258,518,604  pesetas  and  expendi- 
tures of  3,257,590,079.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
the  receipts  were  stated  to  amount  to  3,520,000,- 
000  pesetas  and  the  expenditures  to  3,340,000,- 
000.  The  ordinary  budget  for  1929  provided  for 
revenues  of  3,399,800,000  pesetas  and  expendi- 
tures of  3,370,100,000  pesetas.  The  total  funded 
public  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  was  1 7,804,000 1- 
000  pesetas.  Inuring  the  year  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment took  action  to  defend  the  peseta  from 
wide  fluctuations  caused  by  speculation.  By  royal 
decree  dated  June  25,  the  Government  was 
authorized  to  intervene  in  the  international  ex- 
change market  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  quotation  of  the  peseta.  This  decree 
provided  also  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  which  the  Minister  of  Finance  acts  as  chair- 
man. This  committee  had  at  its  disposal  a  fund  of 
500,000,000  pesetas,  half  of  which  was  provided 
by  the  Treasury  and  half  by  the  Bank  of  Spain.  It 
had  power  to  open  credits;  to  acquire  or  pay 
out  foreign  moneys  at  exchange  rates  which  it 
may  fix;  to  make  contracts  with  companies  and 
individuals  for  effecting  payments  abroad ;  to  buy 
and  sell  gold  in  bars,  coins,  and  notes;  and  in 
general  to  carry  on.  every  type  of  banking  and 
mercantile  operation. 

COMMUNICATIONS,  On  June  30,  1927,  the  mer- 
chant marine  consisted  of  885  vessels  of  1,161,- 
369  gross  tons.  The  total  length  of  railways  in 


Spain  was  approximately  10,000  miles,  of  which 
7256  miles  were  of  standard  gauge.  The  railroads 
belong  to  private  companies,  most  of  which  have 
obtained  guarantees  or  subventions  from  the 
Government. 

On  July  2,  Commerce  Reports  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  completion  of  the  Franco- 
Spanish  Trans-Pyreneean  Railway: 

With  the  opening  of  the  so-called  Pau-Laru.ns-Bedou.s- 
Canfranc-Jaca  trans-Pyreneean  Railway  in  July,  1928, 
by  the  Midi  Railway,  the  first  of  three  proposed  trans- 
Pyreneean  routes  will  have  been  completed.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  line,  affording  a  new  trade  route  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  will  result  in  the  greatest 
commercial  advantage  to  both  countries.  .  .  . 

The  Toulouse-Barcelona  Railway,  which  on  the 
French  side  is  under  construction  by  the  Midi  Railway, 
is  expected  to  be  completed  next  year.  The  signing  of 
this  agreement  and  its  ratification  by  the  two  govern- 
ments was  affected  after  negotiations  lasting  nearly  half 
a  century,  during  which  many  factors,  broadly  grouped 
as  technical,  financial,  and  political,  intervened  to  pre- 
vent an  earlier  understanding. 

The  first  of  the  trans-Pyreneean  railyays  to  be  com- 
pleted from  Bedous,  France,  to  Jaca,  Spain,  will 
open  direct  communications  between  the  Aspe  "Valley 
in  France  and  the  Aragon  Yalley  in  Spain.  It  is  bet- 
ter known  as  the  Pau-Saragossa  line  because  its  main 
terminals  are  at  these  points,  but  as  express  trains  will 
come  through  Pau  from  Paris  en  route  to  Saragossa 
it  is  also  referred  to  as  the  future  Paris-Saragossa  line. 
The  trans-Pyreneean  part  of  this  line  prolongs  the 
existing  line  from  Pau  to  Bedous,  of  which  the  section 
Pau-Oloron  was  opened  in  1882  and  the  section  Oloron- 
Bedous  in  1914.  The  final  section — from  Bedous  to  the 
frontier — will  be  opened  in  July,  1928. 

To  pierce  the  mountains,  the  railway  company  had 
to  build  14  tunnels  on  this  line.  The  longest  and  most 
difficult  is  the  Somport  international  tunnel,  extend- 
ing for  nearly  5  miles,  of  which  approximately  1% 
miles  are  on  French  and  the  remainder  on  Spanish 
soil.  At  the  mouth  of  this  tunnel  on  the  French  side  the 
railroad  tracks  by  gradual  elevation  from  the  valley 
attain  a  height  of  3,510  feet  above  sea  level.  In  its 
passage  through  the  tunnel,  the  track  rises  another  460 
feet  and  then  descends  somewhat  until  at  the  interna- 
tional station  of  Canfranc,  the  height  is  3,900  feet. 

The  Toulouse-Barcelona  trans-Pyreneean  Railway,  via 
Axles-Thermes  and  Ripoll,  work  on  which  is  almost 
completed  and  which  is  expected  to  be  opened  next 
year,  cuts  through  the  Pyrenees  at  a  point  considerably 
east  of  the  Bedous-Oanfranc  line  and  is  consequently 
nearer  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  than  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  This  railway  prolongs  the  existing  line  from 
Toulouse  to  Axles-Thermes,  whose  section  Toulouse-Foix 
was  opened  in  1862,  the  Foix-Tarascon  section  in 
1877,  and  the  section  Tarascon-Axles  in  1888.  The 
final  section  from  Axles  to  the  frontier,  work  on 
which  is  proceeding  in  France,  will  be  finished  in  time 
to  open  for  exploitation  in  1929.  On  the  Spanish  side 
a  reduced  service  is  already  in  operation,  the  delay  on 
the  French  side  being  due  to  interruption  of  the  work 
during  the  War.  .  .  . 

GOVERNMENT.  According  to  the  constitution, 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  who  acts 
through  a  responsible  ministry,  and  legislative 
power  in  the  Cortes,  or  Parliament,  consisting  of 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Parliament 
was  dissolved  "by  royal  decree,  Sept.  16,  1923, 
and  the  control  of  the  Government  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  dictator,  Primo  de  Rivera.  He 
established  a  National  Assembly  with  very 
shadowy  powers  late  in  1927.  King  in  1928,  Al- 
fonso XIII,  who  succeeded  on  his  birth,  which  oc- 
curred after  the  death  of  his  father,  on  May  17, 
1886.  The  civil  government  in  1928  was  consti- 
tuted as  follows:  President  of  the  Council  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Primo  de  Rivera: 
Justice  and  Worship,  Galo  Ponte;  War,  General 
Duke  of  Tetuaii;  Marine,  Vice  Admiral  Cornejo; 
Finance,  Calvo  Sotelo;  Interior,  Gen.  M. 
Anido;  Public  Instruction,  M.  Callejo;  Public 
Works,  M.  Benjumea;  Labor,  M.  Aunos. 

HISTORY.  Spain  passed  through  a  normal  year, 
considering  the  dictator  form,  of  government. 
General  Rivera  was  as  firmly  entrenched  in 
power  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  he  was  at  the  be- 
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ginning,  despite  a  revolt  or  two  which  were  easily 
suppressed.  One  bitter  opponent  of  the  Rivera 
regime  passed  from  the  scene  with  the  death  of 
Blasco  Ibanez,  who  died,  a  virtual  exile,  in 
France  late  in  January.  (Consult  his  biography.) 
Early  in  the  year,  Spain  also  gave  notice  to  the 
effect  that  she  would  remain  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  (See  LEAGUE  or  NATIONS.)  In  July, 
1928,  there  was  published  a  draft  of  the  new  con- 
stitution for  Spain,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a 
commission  appointed  some  time  ago  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  stated  that  the  actual  draft  was 
drawn  up  by  the  dictator  himself. 

On  September  13,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
accession  of  Primo  de  Rivera  to  power  was  cele- 
brated throughout  Spain.  One  of  the  concomi- 
tant movements  of  all  such  celebrations  was  the 
suppression  of  a  revolt  which  was  declared  to  be 
widespread  in  the  south  of  Spain.  Some  press 
articles  stated  that  2000  arrests  followed  the 
abortive  attempt  to  overthrow  Rivera.  The  Span- 
ish Government  established  a  stricter  censorship 
than  usual  and  issued  statements  to  the  effect 
that  the  movement,  while  it  involved  all  shades 
of  political  opinion,  was  easily  suppressed  and 
did  not  interfere  in  any  way  whatsoever  with  the 
celebration.  For  Spanish  international  exposi- 
tions, see  EXPOSITIONS. 

SPAIlsT-PORTUGAL  TREATY.  See  AEBI- 
TBATION  INTERNATIONAL. 

SPAlsTISH-AJVCEBICAlT  LITERATURES. 
The  remarks  opening  this  article  in  last  year's 
YEAR  BOOK  still  hold  good  concerning  the  diffi- 
culty of  receiving  promptly  literary  works  from 
Spanish- American  authors.  The  general  move- 
ment, north  and  south,  had  not  yet  gotten  under 
way  as  it  must  eventually,  and  hence,  the 
chronicler's  task  is  complicated.  Again  our 
readers  must  be  reminded  that  the  facts  here 
printed  must  not  be  considered  as  exhaustive  nor 
must  the  omission  of  some  of  the  countries  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  they  produced  nothing  in 
the  year  1928.  It  means  simply  that,  despite  all 
efforts,  the  chronicler  received  nothing  from  those 
countries. 

AEGENTINA.  Owing  to  a  series  of  untoward  ac- 
cidents, the  Argentine  Academy  had  been  seri- 
ously disrupted.  By  negotiations  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Spain,  of  which  it  is  a  Correspond- 
ent, a  thorough  reorganization  was  authorized, 
the  newly  elected  members  being  such  dis- 
tinguished persons  as  Ricardo  Rojas  (poet, 
essayist,  literary  historian),  Arturo  Capdevila 
(poet  and  magistrate) ,  Leopoldo  Lugones  (poet), 
Manuel  Galvez  (novelist,  journalist,  and  versi- 
fier), Leopoldo  Diaz  (poet  and  politician), 
Manuel  Ugarte  (publicist),  Gustavo  Martinez 
Zubiria  (novelist,  Hugo  Wast),  and  Enrique  R. 
Larreta  (novelist).  These  men  are  authorized  to 
complete  the  number  of  members  up  to  the  stand- 
ard 18  which  applies  to  all  the  American  acad- 
emies which  are  Correspondents  of  the  Spanish, 
Academy. 

The  following  items  are  not  without  interest  in 
connection  with  Argentina's  activity  for  the  past 
year:  Julio  Alvarez  del  Vayo  (publicist  and 
journalist),  La  senda  roja  (very  well  received) ; 
Carlos  Vega  L6pez,  La  muerte  venoida;  C.  M. 
Ocantos  (retired  diplomat  living  at  Madrid), 
Novelas  Argentina^:  XIX — M  emboscado*,  and 
M  Looutor:  BiUioteca  Eernando,  tomo  iij  J. 
Mille"  i  Gim6nez,  Mstudios  de  literatura  espanola 
(BiUioteca  Eumanidades,  editada  por  la 
Faoultad  de  Humanidades,  etc.,  de  la  TJnw&r&ir 


dad  de  La  Plata] ;  Bartolome'  Mitre,  Soledad 
(Facultad  de  Filosoft-a  y  Letras  de  la  Universi- 
dad  de  Buenos  Aires,  Institute  de  Literatura 
Argentina,  Seccion  de  doau-mentips,  Serie  -£a. 
Novelas*  tomo  i,  Num.  4)  ;  Gabrial  Palau, 
$Incredulo  tuf;  Leopoldo  Lugones,  Poemas 
solariegos  (an  unusually  fine  piece  of  work  and 
destined  to  last)  ;  Mario  Cesar  Gras,  Los  Grauchos 
colonos  (continues  the  series  begun  by  Hernandez 
and  Giiiraldes  concerning  Literatura  Gauchesca)  ; 
Arturo  Capdevila,  Babel  y  el  castellano  (it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  the  poetic  jurist  has  a  nice 
taste  in  matters  of  language  and  does  not  feel 
that  in  order  to  be  patriotic  he  has  to  talk  a 
harsh  form  of  his  ancestral  tongue )  ;  3  Rafael 
Calzada,  Cincuenta  anos  de  America.  The  poet, 
dramaturge,  short-story  writer,  and  historian, 
Guillermo  Stock,  published  two  works  that  were 
enthusiastically  received:  El  Paraiso  Futuro 
(a  dramatic  religious  poem),  and  Kurkara 
(Viajes  y  reflexiones  de  Kurlcara) .  This  author 
has  done  other  striking  things,  beginning  as  far 
back  as  1892  when  he  translated  Poe  (from  Eng- 
lish, not  from  Baudelaire's  French  version,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  several  Spanish  transla- 
tions), but  we  can  mention  only  the  most  recent: 
Y  soplaron  otros  vientos  .  .  .  (dramatic  novel, 
1927)  ;  Vn  ponderado  Jefe  de  la  Armada  y  su 
dolle  Personalidad  (1924)  ;  and  La  senda  pen- 
sativa  (1923). 

BOLIVIA.  Until  1928  Bolivia  had  no  Academy 
that  was  recognized  as  a  Correspondent  of  the 
Spanish  Academy.  During  the  year,  however,  the 
necessary  arrangements  were  made  and  the  fol- 
lowing scholars  were  elected  as  the  nucleus  which 
should  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  remain- 
ing members :  Rosendo  Villalobos  ( Director ) ,  one 
of  Bolivia's  most  eminent  poets,  author  of  Aves 
de  paso,  Memorias  del  corazon,  and  Ocios  crueles; 
Francisco  Iraiz6z  (Censor)  ;  Victor  Miiiloz 
Reyes  ( Secretary ) ;  Hernando  Siles  ( one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  South  American  lawyers  and 
author  of  several  important  treatises,  such  as 
C6digo  Civil,  Codigo  Penal3  and  Procedimiento 
Civil) ;  Felix  A.  del  Granado  (poet  and  prose 
writer) ;  Ricardo  Miijica  (poet  and  dramatist, 
author  of  Himno  a  Chuquisaca,  which  won  a 
prize  in  1909,  and  Ensayos  Literarios) ;  and 
Florian  Zambrana.  The  following  items  have 
come  to  our  attention:  Felix  A.  del  Granado, 
Ensayos  Literarios  (Biblioteca  Boliviana,  vol. 
i);  Franz  Tamayo,  Nuevos  Rulayat  (262  qua- 
trains &  la  Omar  "Khayyam)  ;  Saturnino  Rodrigo, 
En  la  Pendiente  (comedy  of  Sucre  customs, 
awarded  a  prize  by  the  Circulo  de  Bellas  Artes) ; 
Casto  Rojas,  La  reintegracitin  maritime  de 
Bolivia — JKealidades  (a  dignified  presentation  of 
Bolivia's  case  in  the  Tacna-Arica  question) ; 
Jose"  SalmSn  Ballivian,  Ideario  Aimarti  (2d  ed.; 
a  careful  study  of  Bolivian-Indian  problems) ; 
Jose*  Aguirre  Acha,  De  los  Andes  al  Amazonas — 
Recuerdos  de  la  Campana  del  Acre  (2d  annotated 
and  enlarged  edition) ;  G.  Rfos  Bridoux,  Por 
amor  a  Bolivia — <jOi&^mw>,  Politioa,  Edu&ad6n 
(a  careful  study  of  Bolivian  problems) . 

CHILE.  Agustin  Edwards  has  written  a  book 
entitled  Mi  tierra  nativa,  which  describes  Chile 
historically,  geographically,  and  economically 
with  regard  to  each  one  of  its  districts.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  is  the  chapter  on  Araucania,  set- 
ting forth  all  the  intimate  details  of  the  life, 
customs,  superstitions,  and  legends  of  the 
Araucanians  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the  natural 
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"escmrces  of  tlie  district.  Of  another  nature  is 
57J  OMleno  en  Madrid,  by  Edwards  Bello,  since,  in 
Jiis  case,  the  author  gives  the  reactions  of  a  Chil- 
ian to  what  he  sees  about  him  in  Madrid.  An- 
other interesting  book  is  El  barco  inmovil,  by 
Edgardo  Grarrido  Merino,  the  celebrated  phort- 
story  writer  of  Chile.  Among  his  other  works 
aiay  be  mentioned  El  poei'a  negro,  La  ros  de  la, 
'MGog-nita,  and  M  Cristo  gue  fue  a-rbol. 

Scholarship  was  not  neglected  since  the  veteran 
scholar  J.  T.  Medina  gave  us  OJiilenismos :  Apun- 
tes  lestricogrdficos.  During  the  year,  Chile  lost  one 
of  its  great  sons  in  the  person  of  Francisco  A. 
Concha  Castillo,  member  of  the  Chilean  Academy 
since  1915,  poet,  literary  critic,  philologian,  and 
dramaturge.  Among  other  things  he  was  the 
author  of  Al  vivir  (poems),  Escenas  Uricas 
(dramas)  and  Oaracteres  de  la  poesia  Chilena  y 
sus  vinculaciones  con  la  escuela  castellana  o  sal- 
mantina  (his  entrance  discourse  for  the  Chilean 
Academy).  Captain  Francisco  A.  Machuea  pro- 
duced Las  Cuatro  Gampanas  de  la  Cruerra  del 
Paeifico,  tomo  ii. 

COLOMBIA.  The  learned  secretary  of  the  Colom- 
bian Academy,  A.  GSmez  Restrepo,  published  a 
volume  entitled  ReKcario.  He  was  also  associated 
with  V.  E.  Caro  in  publishing  vol.  v  of  the 
Obras  Completes  of  that  great  Colombian  human- 
ist, M.  A.  Caro.  This  particular  volume  con- 
tains JS  studios  filologicos  y  gramaticales,  Segun- 
da  ISerie. — Alfredo  Gomez  Jaime  wrote  an  at- 
tractive volume  of  verse  entitled  Armonia  y 
emooion-. — The  most  astounding  performance  of 
the  year  was  that  of  Jose  Eustasio  Rivera  in  the 
production  of  La  Vordginc.  Few  works  in  any 
land  have  won  such  general  approval  from  the 
critics  of  so  many  countries  and  in  terms  so 
cordial.  It  is  a  rare  example  of  the  power  to  re- 
produce the  milieu  and  associate  it  so  inti- 
mately with  the  characters  of  the  book.  It  is  a 
marvelous  picture  of  the  forests  of  the  Amazon. 
It  had  been  translated  into  several  languages  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  about  to  appear  in 
English. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  literary  events  of 
the  year  was  connected  with  the  person  of  Daniel 
Samper  Ortega,  the  dramatist,  novelist,  and 
journalist,  who  lectured  on  Colombia  and  its  lit- 
erature from  the  very  chair  of  Fray  Luis  de 
Le6n  when  the  University  of  Salamanca  cele- 
brated the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
great  Augustinian  (Dec.  t>,  1927)  ;  and* later,  in 
Bogota  (on  the  King's  birthday,  May  17,  1928) 
in  the  Gimnasio  Moderno,  he  gave  a  lecture  on 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Spanish  mystics.  The 
date  for  this  second  lecture  was  chosen  at  the 
request  of  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca, who  gave  the  visiting  lecturer  a  special 
commission  back  to  Ms  own  institution.  Both  oc- 
casions are  included  in  his  book,  Conferenoia 
sobre  Fray  Luis  de  Le6n.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  chair  of  Fray  Luis  had  been  kept  closed 
until  this  centenary  year  and  that  it  was  opened 
for  an  American,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Nov. 
11,  1927;  Samper  Ortega  being  the  first  Hispano- 
American  to  occupy  it. 

COSTA  RICA.  Ricardo  Fernandez  Guardia  gave 
us  a  volume  entitled  La,  independencia  y  otros 
epi-sodios.  A  former  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  1928  teaching  at  JSTorthwestern  University, 
Roberto  Brenes-Mes&n,  published  a  handsome 
new  volume  of  verse  entitled  Los  dioses  vuelven. 
Other  poetic  works  of  his  are:  En  el  Bilenoio, 
ffacia  Nuevos  Umbrales,  Voees  del  Angelus,  and 


Pastorales  y  Jacintos.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
the  very  scholarly  work,  (Jramdtica,  Historica,  y 
logica  de  la  lengua  castellana:  Parte  I:  Fonol- 
ogia,  if  morfologia* 

CUBA.  The  learned  jurisconsult,  D.  V.  Tejera 
(Hi jo)  j  had  again  been  studying  important  social 
problems  and  within  the  year  published  the  fol- 
lowing titles:  floberanla  de  las  Convenciones,  Re- 
fsponsabilidad  Penal  en  que  incurren  Los  Impone- 
dores  de  Modas,  La  Denuncia  y  las  Ideas  Mo- 
dernaftf  Protectiones  Generates  para  los  ninos  que 
deben  figurar  en  el  cddigo  penal,  El  Juego  en  el 
derecho  penal  del  Manava-Dharma-Sastra,  and 
especially  his  study  entitled  El  Adulterio.  We 
have  also  Ou&stiom,es  Cubanas,  by  Emilia  Bernal, 
and  Ram6n  de  Palma  gave  us  Cuentos  Cubanos 
with  an  introduction  by  A.  M.  Eligio  de  la 
Puente.  The  recently  established  Academia  Cu- 
bana  (related  duly  to  the  Real  Academia  Es- 
pafiola)  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers through  the  death  of  Carlos  Loveira,  a  re- 
nowned jurisconsult  and  Cuba's  representative 
in  the  League  of  Nations.  Cuba  lost  also  the 
poet,  Vicente  Silveira  Arjona,  a  simple  mulatto 
workman  (born  in  Guanajay,  1841)  who  by  dint' 
of  great  efforts  obtained  an  education  above  the 
average  and  published,  among  other  things, 
Mores  y  espinas  (1873)  and  Florescencias  de  in- 
vierno  '(1910). 

ECUADOR.  L.  Pallares  Arteta  wrote  La  Danza 
de  los  Colores:  and  Benjamin  Carri6n,  Los  Crea- 
dores  de  la  Nueva  America,  with  prologue  by 
Gabriela  Mistral,  the  Chilean  poetess.  This 
volume  deals  with  the  Mexican,  Jose"  Vascon- 
celos,  the  Argentine,  Manuel  Ugarte,  the  Peru- 
vian, F.  Garcia  Calder6n,  and  the  Bolivian,  Al- 
cides  Ai'guedas. 

GUATEMALA.  The  Guatemalan  poet,  Rafael 
Arevalo  Martinez,  p\iblished  recently  two  vol- 
umes, one  containing  the  novel.  El  Jiombre  que 
parecia  un  caballo,  and  some  verse  under  the 
title,  Las  rosas  de  Engaddi.  The  other  volume 
contains  a  new  novel,  Las  noclies  en  el  palacic 
de  la  Nwiciatura,  and  a  short  novel  entitled 
Sentas  but  written  as  far  back  as  1910. 

HONDURAS.  From  Honduras  may  be  noted  s 
verv  important  little  work  entitled  'Bosquejo  His 
tMco  de  Honduras:  1502-1921,  by  RSmulo  E 
Dur6n. 

MEXICO.  The  Mexican  Academy  lost  early  ir 
the  year  its  distinguished  Catholic  journalist 
the  author  of  various  philosophical  studies,  e.g. 
Lo  escencial  en  el  positivismo,  and  political  ques 
tdons,  e.g.,  C&digo  de  la  reforma,  i.e.,  Franciscc 
Pascual  Garcia.  To  succeed  to  the  vacancy  thus 
created,  the  historian,  Antonio  de  la  Pena  3 
Reyes,  was  elected  but  died  in  October  before  h< 
could  take  possession  of  his  chair.  The  greates' 
loss,  however,  was  that  of  the  beloved  nationa 
bard,  Salvador  Diaz  MirCn,  whose  funeral  was  t 
veritable  national  tribute  from  all  classes  o 
society.  See  MIR6N.  Various  works  of  importanci 
appeared,  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  th< 
most  important:  Genaro  Estrada,  Crucero  (Poe 
sias)  ;  M.  G6mez  Morin,  M  Oredito  Agrwola,  &i 
Mexico,  and  Hspana  Fiel;  M.  G6mez  Palacii 
(novelist  and  poet),  131  Mejor  de  los  Mundo 
Posibles  (Romance  de  Episodios  Rationales) ;  M 
L.  Guzman,  El  Aguila  y  la  Serpiente;  M.  Horta 
Vide  Ejemplar  de  D,  Jose  de  la  Borda;  J.  Jime 
nez  Rueda,  La  Silueta  de  Humo  and  Historic  d 
la  Literatura*  Mescicanaj  E.  Luquin,  Telones  d 
Fondo;  F.  Monterde  (critic),  Perfiles  de  Taxco 
G.  Owen,  Novela  como  Nube;  J.  J.  Tablada,  Li 
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Feria;  E.  Villasefior,  fisctasis  (Novela  de  Aventu- 
ras]  ;  X.  Villaurrutia,  Dama  de  Corazones;  Rosen- 
berg and  Templin,  Anthology  of  Mexican  Verse; 
B.  J.  Gastelum  (the  psychologist),  Inteligencia 
y  Simbolo  (1927)  and  La  Glase:  Arquitectura  de 
la  Comunidad  (La  Clase  forms  part  of  a  larger 
work  to  be  entitled  Fisica  de  la  Actitud) ;  J,  Tor- 
res Bodet,  author  of  a  highly  praised  volume, 
Poesfos  ( 1923 ) ,  and  Margarita  de  Xiella  ( 1927 ) , 
lias  just  published  Perspective  de  la  Literatura 
Mexicana  actual  (1915-1928),  containing  a  use- 
ful bibliography  of  the  period  concerned,  and 
Contempordneos  (Not as  de  Oritica)  ;  Esperanza 
Velazquez  Bringas  and  Rafael  Heliodoro  Yalle, 
tndice  de  Esaritores,  a  very  useful  book  of  data 
concerning  252  writers,  22  of  whom  are  Spanish, 
the  remainder  Spanish-American.  The  second  of 
these  two  writers,  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  has 
written  some  serious  studies  in  the  history  of 
diplomacy  and  the  history  of  the  Church,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  titles,  La  Aneaoion  de  O&ntro 
America  a  Mexico  and  El  Convento  de  Tepotzot- 
lan. 

^NICARAGUA.  For  many  years  Nicaragua  was 
like  some  other  countries  in  Spanish-America, 
without  an  Academy  that  was  a  Correspondent 
of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy.  Under  negotia- 
tions carried  out  during  1928,  Nicaragua  was 
authorized  to  have  such  an  Academy  and  the  fol- 
lowing seven  persons  were  elected  and  empowered 
to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies:  Carlos-  Cuadra 
Fasos  (Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs),  Director; 
Francisco  Paniagua  Prado  (jurisconsult,  pub- 
licist, and  writer),  Perpetual  Secretary;  Manuel 
Maldonado,  Censor;  Jose  Antonio  Lazcano  (Arch- 
bishop and  Metropolitan  of  Managua),  Treas- 
urer; Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  (politician),  Li- 
brarian. On  the  day  of  inauguration  ( August  8 ) , 
a  government  decree  gave  the  Academy  juridical 
status,  established  biennial  prizes,  commissioned 
it  to  make  a  dictionary  of  provincialisms,  and 
housed  it  officially  in  the  National  Library  which 
it  placed  under  its  direction.  Nicaragua  lost  the 
poet  Rani6n  Saenz  Moralez. 

PERU.  A  book  of  the  year  was  Lima  y  Ricardo 
Palma,  by  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez. 

REPUBLIC  A  DOMINICAN  A.  Federico  Enriquez 
Carvajal,  Mi  album  de  sonetos;  and  Jose  Joaquin 
Perez,  La  Lira,  are  notable  works. 

SAN  SALVADOR.  Arturo  H.  Lara  wrote  Mon- 
tana® de  Crist aL 

VENEZUELA.  The  polygraph,  Rufino  Blanco 
Fombona,  wrote  Tragedias  grotescas  which  was 
highly  praised,  even  to  the  point  of  being  men- 
tioned for  the  Nobel  Prize;  the  poet,  Udo"n 
Perez,  wrote  Laurea;  and  L.  E.  Marmol,  La,  locura 
del  otro.  R.  Silva  Uzcategui  won  the  Royal  Span- 
ish Academy's  Hispano- American  Prize  for  1927— 
28  with  his  ffistoria  critica  del  Modernismo  en 
la  Uteratura,  castellana,  a  book  which  appeared 
in  1925. 

SPANISH  MTEBATTTRE.  For  the  third 
year  in  succession,  the  dramatic  output  in  1928 
seemed  to  have  run  ahead  of  those  of  the  other 
branches  and  this  time  erudition  seemed  to  have 
outstripped  fiction.  The  transition  movement 
mentioned  in  the  1927  YEAR  BOOK'S  account 
still  remained  with  its  outlines  somewhat  blurred 
and  disconcerting. 

DRAMA.  Some  of  the  older  generation  gave  evi- 
dence of  continued  fecundity:  J.  Benavente, 
Pepa  doncel,  and  Ml  Demonic  fu§  antes  angel; 
the  Alvarez  Quintero  brothers,  Los  mosquitos, 
Novelera*  and  Rondalla;  E.  Marquina,  La  vida 


es  mas,  La  duena  del  mundo,  and  Pasion  i/ 
muerte;  Luis  Fernandez  de  Ardavln,  La  Maja 
and  Via-  Oruois;  Carlos  Arnielies,  El  senor 
Adrian,  o  ;  Que  malo  es  ser  bueno!;  P.  Mufioz 
Seca  and  Perez  Fernandez,  La  Lola;  M.  Linares 
Rivas,  El  rosal  de  las  tres  rasas  and  La  ultima 
novel  a  ;  the  poetic  Machado  brothers,  Manuel  and 
Antonio,  gave  a  great  comedy  in  verse,  Las  adel- 
fas;  M.  Fontdevila,  El  caballero  inmoral  and 
La  dona  verge,  translated  by  L.  Bejarno  as  La 
protegida  (melodrama,  wildly  received  in  both 
versions)  ;  J.  Grau,  El  cabellero  Varona,  and 
El  senor  de  Pigmalion;  Julio  de  Hoyos,  Tigre 
Juan  (adapted  from  Perez  de  AyalVs  novel, 
Tigre  Juan,  el  curandero  de  su  Jionra)  ;  Pilar 
Milhin  Astray  (sainetista),  Mademoiselle  Nana; 
and  Felipe  Sassone,  Si,  senor;  se  casa  la  nina, 
Paloma,  and  A~o  tengo  nada  que  hacer, 

The  following  may  also  be  noted:  Alejandro 
Mac-Kinlay,  El  que  no  puede  amar  (original  note 
on  an  old  theme:  the  Devil  incarnates  in  the 
person  of  a  man  seeking  true  love  on  earth,  but, 
under  curse,  fails  on  every  occasion,  since,  every 
time  he  approaches  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, he  feels  an  aversion  that  is  the  reverse  of 
the  primitive  love-longing  that  had  led  him  to 
her )  ;  Gonzalez  Parra  ( a  blind  author ) ,  Mas  que 
la  Jionra;  Luis  de  Vargas,  Don  Floripondio 

( tragi-comedy  of  a  man  so  grotesque  as  to  be 
denied  the  paradise  of  love)  ;  and  a  few  new 
dramatists:  Honorio  Maura  (one  of  the  best  of 
the  younger  group),  Cuento  de  Hadas,  Raquel 

(great  success) ,  La  Muralla  de  ore,  and  Su  mono 
derecha  (his  best  so  far,  in  sparkling  dialogue) ; 
Ignacio  Sanchez  Mejias  (a  beginner  of  much 
promise),  Sinra&on  (the  clearest  note  of  origi- 
nality of  the  season:  a  play  among  idiots;  where 
everything  happens  naturally} ;  E.  Suarez  de 
Deza,  j-Te  quiero,  te  adoro!,  Los  marineros,  and 
La  chica  del  citroen;  Leandro  Navarro  and 
Perez  Moris  (the  latter  new),  j3£i  mujer  no  es 
mi  mujerf;  Antonio  de  Guzman,  Los  Gonzalones 

(which  won  the  competition  for  new  authors 
conducted  by  "A  B  C") ;  and  Eusebio  de  Gor- 
bea  (a  new  dramatist  of  extraordinary  power) 
published  his  notable  play,  Los  que  no  perdo- 
nan. 

FICTION.  The  following  well-known  men  have 
lived  up  to  their  reputations:  A.  Palacio  Valdes, 
C&rmenes  de  Granada;  Eduardo  Zamacois,,  Lets 
raices  (hailed  as  magnificent) ;  W.  Fernandez 
F16rez,  Relato  inmoral  (masterly  exhibition  of 
his  gifts  as  a  satirist) ;  Jos6  Mas,  I/a  huida;  J, 
M.  Salaverria,  Bl  muneoo  de  trapo;  A.  Insua, 
ffumo,  dolor,  placer  (equals  anything  he  has  yet 
done)  ;  A.  Cotarelo  Valledor,  Lar:  Cantos  de 
Nadal.  Less  well-known  writers  who  attracted 
favorable  attention  are  Dr.  C4sar  Juarros,  El 
nine  que  no  twvo  infaneia;  Carmen  Diaz  (14 
years  old),  If  is  m-unecas  (interesting,  with  pro- 
logue by  Santiago  Camarasa) ;  Emiliano  Kami- 
rez  Angel,  Vno  de  los  dos;  Ceferino  R.  Avecilla, 
La,  sombra  enmascarada,  (beautiful)  ;  Diego  San 
Jose",  El  humo  de  la  gloria  and  M  abogado  del 
diaJblo;  Adolf  o  de  Sandoval,  Fuencisla  Moyano; 
and  Ricardo  Leon,  Jauja. 

POETEY.  The  following  items,  while  not  very 
numerous,  are  really  quite  worth  while:  Concha 
M«§ndez  Cuesta,  Surtidor;  A.  Quijano  y  Quijano, 
Visi&n  Icjan®  f  otros  foemas;  Luis  Ardila,  Alma 
dmnuda  (beautiful) ;  Luis  Amado  Blanco,  Norte 
(exquisite);  J.  M,  Monfort,  Por  la  senda  soli- 
tfrrm  (fine) ;  Ricardo  Sanchez  Madrigal,  Flores 
de  Murcia;  Marques  de  Figueroa}  Libro  de  can- 
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tigas,  en  tierras  galaico-lusitanas ;  and  A.  B6r- 
que£  Solar,  El  Paladin  trovador — Poema  dra- 
mdtioo. 

ERUDITION.  Among  the  most  interesting  things 
in  the  scholarly  output  of  Spain  are  the  follow- 
ing: Andres  Torre  Ruiz,  Dos  ensayos  (keen 
aesthetic  studies);  Aurelio  Baig  Bailos,  His- 
toriografia  de  Espana  y  America;  V.  Garcia  Rey, 
El  dean  don  Diego  de  Castillo,;  F.  Carmona  Ken- 
clares,  El  amor  y  la  muerte  en  las  novelas  de 
Ins&a-  and  Vida  y  literature  de  Blanco  Fombona; 
Jose  Diaz  Fernandez,  El  bloca;  Marques  de  Villa- 
Urrutia,  Espana  en  el  Congreso  de  "Viena,  segun 
la  correspondence^  official  de  don  Pedro  Gomez 
Labrador,  Marques  de  Labrador  (2d  ed.  revised 
and  enlarged)  and  Paliqwe  Diplom&tico:  Re- 
euerdos  da  un  Emlajador :  Pr6logo  de  .  .  .  M. 
Gonzalez  Hontoria,  Segunda  Serie;  Miguel  Ar- 
tfgas,  Gonqora  y  el  gonaorismo;  A.  Castro,  A. 
Millares  Carlo,  and  A.  J.  Battistessa,  Bittia 
medieval  romanceada,  segun  los  manusoritos 
escurialenses  ;  A.  Malaret,  Fe  de  erratas  de  mi 
Dicctionario  de  Amenca-nismos  ;  R.  Mene"ndez 
Pidal,  M  Idioma  flspanol  en  sus  primeros  tem- 
pos, vol.  ii;  J.  Ribera  v  Tarrag6,  Disertaoiones 
y  opwsculos  (edici6n  colectiva,  que  en  su  Jubila- 
tion del  Profesorado  le  ofrecen  sus  discipulos  y 
amigos:  1887-1927),  con  introduccion  de  M,  Asm 
Palaoios;  M.  de  Saralegui  y  Medina,  JBscarceos 
filologicos;  El  Testament o  de  Colon;  Juan  Ver- 
dades;  L.  Carr4  Alvarellos,  Diccionario  Galego-— 
Oasteldn,  Tomo  I;  Diccionario  Catald-Valencid- 
Balear  (through  vol.  i,  fasc.  6 )  ;  F,  ISTavas,  Las 
esfinffes  de  Talia;  M.  Mozas  Mesa,  Mi^libro: 
variedades  literarias;  J.  Camba,  Sobre  casi  todo; 
Beatriz  Diaz  de  Rabaneda,  Alma  inquieta  (proves 
herself  to  he  a  profound  thinker)  ;  T.  Ortega, 
La  vo0  del  paisaje;  Lope  de  Vega,  El  castigo  sin 
vengan&a  (ed.  oonforme  al  MS  autografo  de  la 
Ticknor  Library  de  Boston  por  Adolf o  Van 
Dam)  ;  J.  A.  Balseiro,  M  Vigia,  Ensayos,  II;  A. 
Hamel,  Lesebuch  der  Spanischen  Literatur  des 
XIX  und  XX  Jahrhunderts ;  Barbara  Matulka, 
The  Cid  as  a  Courtly  Hero  from  the  Amadis 
to  Gorneille;  N.  Alonso  Cortes,  La  muerte  del 
Conde  de  Villamediana;  Cl&sieos  Gastellanos, 
vols.  81-90;  G.  L.  Doty,  Juan  de  Zabaleta,  El  Dia 
de  Fiesta  por  la  Manana;  and  E.  Cotarelo  y  Mori, 
Discurso  acerca  de  las  obras  publicadas  por  la 
Real  Academia  Espanola.  The  volume  Miguel  de 
UnamunO)  novelist a-poeta-ensayista,  by  M.  Ro- 
mera-Havarro,  is  a  very  important  study  of  that 
noted  character,  quondam  Rector  of  the  venerable 
University  of  Salamanca. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY.  The  Academy  was  unusually 
active  in  the  year  1928.  In  addition  to  making 
for  the  Fiesta  del  Libro  an  exhibition  of  all  the 
books  that  it  has  published  in  its  two  centuries 
of  existence,  it  fomented  the  establishment  of 
several  Academies  in  the  Americas:  the  Mcara- 
guan  Academy  and  Bolivian  National  Academy 
were  established,  and  the  Argentine  Academy 
was  reorganized;  and  it  awarded  several  prizes. 
The  Fastenrath  Prize  for  History,  in  1927,  went 
to  Felix  Llanos  y  Torriglia  for  his  Asi  llegd  a 
reinar  Dona  Isabel  la  Gatolica. — The  Piquer  Prize 
for  Drama,  in  1927,  was  won  by  E,  Marquina, 
with  La  ermita,  la  fuenta  y  el  rio. — The  Hispano- 
American  Prize  for  1928  was  awarded  to  R.  Silva 
Uzeategui  of  Venezuela  for  Sistoria  critica  del 
Modernisco  en  la  literatura  castellwna. — The 
Asoeiaci6n  de  la  Prensa  de  Santander  organized  a 
1928  poetic  contest,  on  the  theme:  Canto  a  la 
mujer.  The  prize  of  5000  pesetas  was  won  by 


Manuel  de  G6ngora,  with  Espanola  fu6  mi  madre, 
y  la  madre  de  mis  Jiijos, — The  Academy  had 
established  in  1924  the  Camoens  Prize  to  be 
awarded  in  1928  at  the  centenary  of  the  Por- 
tuguese poet,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  M. 
Marques  F.  Braga  for  his  essay  on  how  to  edit 
the  Spanish  works  of  Camoens.  'it  has  announced 
also  a  Centenary  Prize  in  honor  of  Leandro 
Fernandez  de  Moratin,  the  subject  being  the 
best  vocabulary  of  the  author's  works,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  contemporaries. — The  Acad- 
emy made  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  first  edi- 
tion (Salamanca,  1496)  of  the  Oancionero  de 
Juan  del  Encina,  from  the  only  two  known 
copies  (each  incomplete,  but  mutually  com- 
pleting each  other). — To  replace  J.  Rodriguez 
Carracido,  choice  was  made  of  Augustin  Gonzalez 
de  Ameziia,  lawyer,  man  of  letters,  crowned  by 
the  Academy  in  1912  in  a  public  contest,  for  his 
critical  edition  of  two  of  Cervantes'  Novelas 
ejemplares;  and  to  replace  the  member-elect  (the 
renowned  philosopher  and  orator,  Juan  Vazquez 
Mella),  the  famous  young  novelist,  Ram6n  Perez 
de  Ayala.  . 

NECROLOGY.  Spanish  letters  again  suffered  heav- 
ily both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  addition  to  the 
two  deaths  just  mentioned,  we  must  chronicle 
the  following:  the  novelist,  Vicente  Blasco 
Ibafiez;  the  Marques  de  Laurencin  (historian 
and  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History ) ; 
H.  A.  Rennert  (the  authority  on  Lope  de  Vega)  ; 
Charles  Fletcher  Lummis  (authority  on  the 
Southwest)  ;  Antonio  de  la  Peila  y  Reyes  (his- 
torian and  member-elect  of  the  Mexican  Acad- 
emy) ;  Ricardo  de  la  Vega  (celebrated  actor); 
Ceferino  Palencia  y  Alvarez  (equally  celebrated 
as  actor)  ;  and  Maria  Guerrero  (for  fifty  years 
the  queen  of  the  Spanish  stage). 

SPECTBOSCOPT.  See  ASTKONQMY;  PHYSICS. 

SPECULATION.  See  FINANCIAL  REVIEW. 

SPEED  BEGTOXATION.   See  AUTOMOBILES. 

SPIBXDAN  COLLECTION.  See  ART  SALES. 

SPIEITTJAklSlL  See  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 

SPIRITUALIST  ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL. 
An  organization  maintaining  the  religious  be- 
lief that  the  spirit  world  forms  a  counterpart 
of  the  world  of  common  experience. ^  Spiritualism 
originated  as  a  doctrine  in  the  writings  of  An- 
drew Jackson  Davis,  in  1845,  and  local  groups 
came  into  existence  in  considerable  numbers  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  between  1850 
and  1872,  but  it  was  not  until  1893  that  the  na- 
tional organization  of  these  groups  took  the 
form  of  the  present  association.  In  1928  there  were 
22  State  associations  and  many  local  societies 
and  churches  in  territory  outside  the  State  or- 
ganizations. The  general  activities  are  carried  on 
through  four  bureaus:  Progressive  Lyceums 
(Sunday  schools)  ;  the  Bureau  of  Phenomenal 
Evidence;  the  Bureau  of  Propaganda;  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  organization  conducts 
the  Morris  Pratt  Institute,  Whitewater,  Wis., 
and  issues  the  periodicals  Progressive  Thinker, 
Banner  of  Life,  Reason,  and  The  National  Spirit- 
ualist. Officers  in  1928  were:  President,  Joseph 
P.  Whitwell,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  secretary,  tlie  Rev. 
Harry  P.  Strack,  Washington,  D.  C.;  treasurer, 
F.  W.  Constantine,  Buffalo,  1ST.  Y. 

SPITZBERGEN.  See  WEST  SPITZBERGENJ  also 
SVALBABD. 

SPORTS.  Articles  covering  the  activities  in 
the  various  sports  during  1928  will  be  found 
under  such  titles  as  ATHLETICS,  BASEBALL,  FOOT- 
BALL, GoLff,  OLYMPIC  GAMES,  RACING,  TENNIS. 
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SPROUL,  WILLIAM  CAMERON.  American  pub- 
lic official,  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  journalist, 
died  at  Chester,  Pa.,  March  21.  He  was  born  at 
Octoraro,  Pa.,  Sept.  16,  1870,  and  was  graduated 
from  Swarthmore  College  in  1891.  For  several 
years  lie  was  engaged  in  farming,  and  afterward 
he  organized  important  iron  and  steel  plants  and 
developed  railroads,  mining,  traction,  and  power 
enterprises  in  West  Virginia.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  as  a  Repub- 
lican, and  was  reflected  five  times.  He  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1919  and  served 
until  1923.  Mr.  Sproul  took  an  especial  interest 
in  the  development  of  highways,  and  was  known 
as  "the  father  of  good  roads  in  Pennsylvania"; 
he  brought  about  the  adoption  of  a  State  road- 
building  programme  calling  for  the  expenditure  of 
$50,000,000.  At  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion of  1920,  Governor  Sproul  received  the  en- 
tire vote  of  his  State  for  the  presidential  nom- 
ination, through  seven  ballots.  Among  his  varied 
and  extensive  interests  was  the  presidency  of  the 
Daily  Times,  Chester,  Pa.  and  the  Morning  Re- 
publican of  the  same  place.  He  was  the  owner  of 
nearly  2000  acres  of  orchards  in  Pennsylvania. 
Governor  Sproul  was  a  trustee  of  Swarthmore 
College,  and  built  and  endowed  the  Sproul  Ob- 
servatory at  the  college,  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  nine  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding Swarthmore  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
'  SQUASH.  See  RACQUETS. 

STABILIZATION"  OP  THE  FRANC.  See 
FRAN-OB. 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY.  A.  non-secta- 
rian institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men 
and  women  at  Stanford  University,  Calif.,  found- 
ed in  1891  in  memory  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr. 
The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  quarter  of  1928 
was  3478,  and  for  the  summer  quarter,  1345. 
The  faculty  numbered  506.  The  productive  funds 
of  the  university  amounted  to  $29,518,042,  and 
the  budget  income  for  the  year,  including  fees, 
was  $2,787:,1'00.  The  library  contained  490,- 
000  volumes  (including  the  Hoover  War  Li- 
brary ) .  Gifts  received  during  the  year  were :  For 
research  and  scholarships,  $235,312;  special 
funds,  $7860;  for  new  buildings,  $8168;  for  en- 
dowment, $326,395.  President,  Ray  Lyman  Wil- 
bur, M.D.,  Sc.B.,  LL.D. 

STARS.  See  ASTRONOMY. 

STATE  INSURANCE.  See  WORKMEN'S  COM- 
PENSATION. 

STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN. 
An  organization  founded  in  Boston  in  1830  to 
foster  an  interest  in  statistics  and  to  promote 
scientific  methods  of  collection  and  interpreta- 
tion of  statistical  data.  Among  the  committees 
maintained  during  1928  to  improve  both  public 
and  private  statistical  work  were:  The  Joint  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Census,  composed  of  six 
members,  of  whom  three  are  appointed  by  the 
Association,  to  advise  the  Directors  of  the  Cen- 
sus on  important  questions  of  statistical  policy; 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Labor  Statistics, 
to  standardize  statistics  on  employment  hours 
and  earnings  in  the  various  States  and  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada ;  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
stitutional Statistics.  The  Committee  on  Social 
Statistics  worked  to  improve  statistical  work  in 
social  organizations  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  was  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  that  Encyclopaedia.  The 
various  Association  chapters  meet  from  time  to 


time  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  an  annual  meeting  of  the  entire  Association 
is  held.  The  1928  meeting  was  held  at  Chicago, 
111.,  Dec.  27,  1928.  The  official  publication  is 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation, a  quarterly.  The  officers  of  the  As- 
sociation for  1928  were:  President,  Carl  Sny- 
der;  vice  presidents,  Seymour  L.  Andrew,  Ray- 
mond Pearl,  Ralph  Hurlin;  counselors,  James 
W.  Glover,  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  and  B.  H. 
Coats;  secretary-treasurer,  Willford  L  King; 
editor,  Frank  Alexander  Ross.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Association  are  at  530  Commerce  Building, 
New  York  University,  236  \Tooster  Street,  New 
York. 

STATISTICS.  In  our  modern  world  the  work 
of  the  statistician  has  become  well-nigh  indis- 
pensable to  the  conduct  of  almost  every  activity. 
Statistical  analyses  play  important  roles  in  edu- 
cation, agriculture,  insurance,  marketing,  trans- 
portation, banking,  commerce;,  business,  advertis- 
ing, even  retail  selling.  The  work  of  such  expert 
groups  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  among  governmental 
agencies  and  the  Harvard  Economic  Society 
among  private  agencies  is  too  well-known  for 
comment.  In  the  United  States,  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  ^  in 
England  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  and  on  the  Continent  the  Journal  de 
la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris  and  the  in- 
ternational Jttetron  are  continuously  preoccupy- 
ing themselves  with  the  exposition  of  method  as 
well  as  the  results  of  statistical  research  in  a 
hundred  and  one  different  pursuits.  Por  example, 
one  finds  in  these  magazines  articles  on  subjects 
as  diverse  as  the  following:  "Arc  Tangent  in 
Trend  Determination,"  "Statistics  of  Room  Con- 
gestion/' "The  Causes  of  Illness  at  Different 
Ages,33  "The  Vital  Statistics  of  Wealth  and  Pov- 
erty /J  "Bankruptcy  Risks  by  Professions,"  "The 
Population  of  Palestine  and  the  Outlook  for  Zion- 
ism," etc.,  etc. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  single 
article  such  as  this  to  discuss  the  progress  of 
statistical  research  for  the  past  year  with  any 
degree  of  completeness  or,  in  fact,  intelligence. 
A  compromise  has  been  effected  by  the  use  of 
statistics  in  those  articles  in  this  volume  where 
such  analyses  will  help  to  discover  trends.  For 
example,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following 
articles  for  statistical  presentations  that  are  of 
significance:  CHILD  LABOR,  OLI>-AGE  PENSIONS, 
WOMEN'  IN  INDUSTRY,  COOPERATION,  STRIKES, 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION,  GRIME,  TRADE  UNION- 
ISM, IMMIGRATION,  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE,  WEL- 
FARE WORK,  UNEMPLOYMENT,  FINANCE,  AGRICUL- 
TURE, MATERNITY  PROTECTION.  In  these  articles 
will  be  found  statistics  referring  to  labor  econom- 
ics, vital  statistics,  crop  production,  etc.,  etc.  In 
the  paragraphs  that  follow  are  displayed  in  tab- 
ular form  statistics  of  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living. 

INDEX  KTJMBERS  OF  WAGES.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  had  compiled  a  series  of  in- 
dex numbers  of  general  wage  rates  (other  than 
agricultural)  beginning  with  the  year  1840. 
These  figures  had  been  brought  down  to  1926 
and  are  presented  in  the  table  on  the  following 
pages. 

The  International  Labor  Office,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  prevailing  curiosity  concerning  the 
size  of  real  wages  in  various  countries,  made  such 
a  comparative  study  for  January,  1928,  taking 
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the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  representative  of  the 
United  States.  The  index  numbers  are  for  real 
wages.  The  examination  was  limited  to  a  few 
trades,  i.  e.3  building,  metal,  furniture,  printing, 
and  publishing,  and  the  price  data  were  limited 
to  a  few  articles  of  food.  The  figures  are  neees- 


tinie-work  trades  in  67  industries,  showed  that 
the  average  hourly  wage  for  1928  was  $1.159  as 
compared  with  $1.154  in  1927.  The  following  table 
shows  the  average  hourly  wage  rates  in  a  num- 
ber of  trade  groups,  comparing  1927  with  1928. 


saruy  rougn,  out  tney  serve  a  vaiue  ior  compara- 
tive purposes. 

Average 
hourly  wage  Increase, 
Trade  group                           rate          1928  over 

INDEX   NIB 

CBEBS   OP   W. 

A.GE? 

$    PEE   HOUB,    1840 

1927       1928         1927 

TO   1926 

(EXCLUSIVE 

OF 

AGRICULTURE) 

Bakers     $0.957   $0.954  $0.003  « 

[Currency  basis  during  Civil 

War  period.  1913  =  100  J 

Building-trades  workers    1.323     1.330        .007 

Year 

Index 

Jei 

vr                         Index 

drivers     704       .712        .008 

1840    

33 

1884 

64 

Granite  and  stone  cutters  1.321     1.335        .034 

1841     

34 

1885 

64 

Laundry   workers    432       .447        .015 

1842     

33 

1886 

64 

Linemen    991     1.007       .016 

1843     

33 

1887 

67 

Longshoremen     817       .858       .041 

1844     ...... 
1845     ...... 

32 
33 

1888 
1889 

67 
68 

Printing1   and   publishing': 
Book  and  job  1.021      1.036        .015 

1846     
1847 

34 

34 

1890 
1891 

69 
69 

Newspaper    1.190     1.220        .030 

1848     
1849     .    ... 

35 
.  .  .               36 

1892 
1893 

69 
69 

Average  6    $1.190  $1.195     $.095 

1850     

35 

1894 

67 

1851     

34 

1895 

68 

Motorraen  and  conductors    .  .  .     $.6S2     $.685     $.003 

1852     
3.853       

35 
35 

1896 
1897 

69 
69 

Bus    drivers     700       .666       .034  ° 

1854    

37 

1898 

69 

Grand  average,  all  trades  &  $1.154  $1.159  $0.005 

1855     

..*...        38 

1899 

70 

1856     
L857     

39 
40 

1900 
1901 

73 
74 

a  Decrease.     &  Not  including  pieceworkers. 

1858     
L859     

39 
......        39 

1902 
1903 

77 
80 

The  hours  of  labor  averaged  44.9  in  1928  as 

1860     

39 

1904 

80 

compared  with  45.4  in  1927.  In  May,  1928,  the 

1861     
1862     
1863     

40 
41 
44 

1905 
1906 
1907 

82 
85 
89 

following  was  the  length  of  the  week   for  the 
trades    studied:    bakers,    47.4    hours;    building 

1864    

50 

1908 

89 

trades,  43.5  hours  ;  chauffeurs  and  teamsters,  54.8 

1865     

1866     
1867     

58 
61 
63 

1909 
1910 
191,1 

90 
93 

95 

hours  ;  granite  and  stone  trades,  44  hours  ;  print- 
ing and  publishing  trades    (book  and  job),  44.<3 

1868     
1869     

65 
66 

1912 
1913 

97 
100 

hours;    printing    and    publishing    (newspaper), 
d.%  i 

1870 

67 

1914 

102 

1871     
1872     
1873     
1874    
1875     

68 
69 
69 
67 
67 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 

103 
Ill 
,  ..  128 
162 
184 

Comparing  1928  with  preceding  years,   it   is 
interesting  here  to  observe  that  the  average  hourly 
wage   rate    for    1928    was   0.4    per    cent   higher 
than  the  figure  for  1927,   128.3  per  cent  higher 

1876     
1877     
1878 

64 
61 

60 

1920 
1921 
1922 

234 
218 

208 

than  the  figure  for  1917,  160.6  per  cent  higher  than 
the  figure  for  1913,   175.9  per  cent  higher  than 

1879     

59 

1923 

217 

the  figure  for  1910,  and  190.5  per  cent  higher 

1880     

60 

1924 

223 

than  the  figure  for  1907.  Translated  into  index 

1881     
1882     

62 
'    63 

1925 
1926 

226 
229 

numbers  with  the  base  of  100  at  1913,  we  find 

1883     .«  

64 

the  following: 

INDEX     NUMBERS      OP      COMPARATIVE      REAL 
WAGES     IN     VARIOUS     CITIES,     JANUARY, 

1928 
[London,  January,  1928  =  100] 


City 


General  average 
index  numbers 


Based 


With 


on  food     allowance 


only 

for  rent 

Philadelphia     
Ottawa    ,  

,  192 

,  162 

192 
160 

Copenhagen    
Dublin    , 

109 

,      101 

109 
110 

London     

100 

100 

Stockholm     

,  90 

89 

Amsterdam  

82 

82 

Berlin     

,  66 

61 

Paris     

,  59 

Madrid  

55 

Vienna    

,  47 

53 

uodz   , 

47 

48 

46 

49 

&ome    

45 

47 

Warsaw    

44 

46 

Tallinn  

40 

jisbon    

30 

Index  number*  of                     Index  numbers  of 

Hate  of 

Sours                      Rate  of    Hours 

Year      wages 

per  full-    Tear         wages     per  full- 

per  hour 

time                       per  hour      time 

week                                       week 

1907               89.7 

102.6     1918   . 

132.7          97.0 

1908               91.0 

102.1     1919 

154.5          94.7 

1909               91.9 

101.9     1920 

199.0          93.8 

1910               94.4 

101.1     1921 

205.3          93.9 

1911               96.0 

100.7     1922 

193.1          94.4 

1912               97.6 

100.3     1923 

210.6          94.3 

1013             100.0 

100.0      1924 

228.1          93.9 

1914             101.9 

99.6      1925 

237.9          93.0 

1915             102.8 

99.4     1926 

250".3          92.8 

1916             107.2 

98.8     1927 

259.5          92.4 

1917             114.2 

9*8.4     1928 

260.6          91.9 

UisriON  WAGE  RATES.  The  annual  survey  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicated  that  union 
rage  rates  in  the  United  States  were  slightly 
ugher  for  1928  over  1927.  The  study,  which  in- 
luded  the  wages  of  over  three-fourths  of  a'  mil- 
ion  organized  workers,  and  covered  most  of  the 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  COST  OF  LIVING.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  makes  a  special  study  of 
cost-of-living  data  for  32  American  cities.  These 
figures  are  collected  in  June  and  December  of 
every  year.  Naturally,  they  are  estimates  in  that 
the  *  compilers  of  the  figures  must  weigh  the 
prices  of  the  articles  being  used  on  the  basis  of 
some  mythical  family  budget.  The  family  budget 
used  for  weighing  purposes  was  made  in  1*918— 
19  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  12,096  families.  There  is  presented 
herewith  the  Department's  index  numbers  for 
the  cost  of  living  from  1913  to  June,  1928. 
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INDEX  NUMBERS   SHOWING-  OHANG-ES  IN  COST 

OF  LIVING-  IN   THE    UNITED   STATES,    1913 

TO  JUNE,  1928 


Date 

Average,   1913    . 
December,  1914 

Index 
Nos. 
100.0 
103.0 

Date 

December,   1922    . 
March.,     1923    .  .  . 

Index 
Nos. 
..   169.5 
.  .    168.8 

December,  1915 

105.1 

June     1923        .  .  . 

.    169  7 

December,  1916 
December,   1917 
December,  1918 

118.3 
142.4 
174.4 

September,  1923    . 
December,    1923    . 
March     1924 

..    172.1 
.  .    173.2 
.    170.4 

June,    1919     . 

177.3 

June     1924 

.    169.1 

December,  1919 
June,    1920     .  .  . 
December,  1920 

199.3 
216.5 

200.4 

September,  1924   . 
December,   1924 
June    1925    .    .  .  . 

.  .    170.6 
.  .    172.5 
.    173.5 

May,   1921    .... 

180.4 

December,    1925 

.  .    177.9 

September     1921 

177  3 

June    1926 

.    174  8 

December,  1921 
March     1922 

174.3 
166  9 

December,    1926 
June,     1927 

..    175.6 

.    1?3.4 

June,    3922     ... 
September    1922 

166.4 
166.3 

December,    1927 
June,   1928    .... 

.  .    172.0 
170.0 

MEETINGS.  In  November,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  there  was  convened  the 
International  Statistical  Conference  at  Geneva. 
This  meeting  was  regarded  as  being  so  important 
that  states  not  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions sent  delegates.  Such  countries  included  the 
United  States,  Russia,  Ecuador,  and  Mexico.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  attempt  to 
standardize  the  collection  of  statistics  so  that 
they  would  be  comparable  on  an  international 
basis.  The  American  delegation  on  which  were 
E.  Dana  Durarid,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  Messrs.  Estabrook  and  Hobson,  in- 
dicated that  Washington  looked  with  favor  on 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  international  sta- 
tistical office.  The  international  significance  ^  of 
statistics  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  complaint 
of  the  International  Federation  of  Master  Cot- 
ton Spinners  that  the  publication  of  cotton- 
crop  forecasts  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture accounted  for  periods  of  stagnation 
throughout  the  whole  world  during  a  three-day 
interval  before  and  a  similar  interval  after  these 
releases. 

The  American  Statistical  Association  held  its 
ninetieth  annual  meeting  at  Chicago  beginning 
December  27.  (See  above.)  It  is  interesting  to 
report  the  subjects  of  the  general  discussions  to 
see  how  bewiideringly  complex,  and  therefore 
specialized,  the  field  of  statistics  has  become: 
"The  Stock  Boom  and  the  Value  of  Common 
Stocks,"  "What  Do  the  Unemployment  Figures 
Mean  and  How  Can  They  Be  Improved  ?"  "Bank- 
ing Policy  and  the  Business  Cycle,"  "Mathemati- 
cal Statistics,"  "The  Farmer's  Income,"  "Social 
Costs  of  Accidents,  Illness,  and  Old  Age/*  "The 
New  Institutes  of  Industry  and  Statistical  Con- 
trol of  Production,"  "Regional  Indexes  of  Trade," 
"Statistical  Technique/*  "Index  Numbers  and 
the  Measures  of  Value,"  "Recent  Advances  in  As- 
tronomy and  the  Use  of  Statistical  Methods." 

STATLER,  ELLSWOBTH  MILTON.  American 
hotel  builder  and  manager,  died  at  New  York, 
April  16.  He  was  born  in  Somerset  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, Oct.  26,  1863,  and  received  little  formal 
education,  being  put  to  work  at  an  early  age  as 
a  stoker  in  a  glass  factory  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
His  first  experience  in  the  hotel  business  was 
gained  as  a  bell  boy  at  the  McClure  House, 
Wheeling,  where  he  rose  to  become  day  clerk.  He 
then  purchased  the  billiard  room  and  railway 
ticket  concessions  in  the  hotel  and  was  suceess- 
fxil  in  that  field.  He  next  conducted  an  unsuccess- 
ful restaurant  at  Buffalo,  N,  Y.?  and  a  rooming 
house  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo, 
in  1901,  followed  by  &  similar  house  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 


in  1904.  Mr.  Statler  Js  first  large  venture  was  the 
building  of  the  Hotel  Statler  (now  the  Hotel 
Buffalo )  at  Buffalo,  in  which  he  introduced  many 
innovations.  The  hotel  was  successful,  and  a 
chain  of  similar  hostelries  followed,  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Statler  also  obtained  a  lease 
for  the  operation  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City.  He  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
hotel  men's  associations. 

STEAMBOAT     INSPECTION"     SERVICE, 
UNITED  STATES.  See  SAFETY  AT  SEA. 
STEAM  BOILERS.  See  BOILEES. 
STEAM    E3STGIHE.    Xo    important    progress 
was  to  be  noted  in  this  field,  most  of  the  ad- 
vances being  scored  under  STEAM  TURBINES  as 
discussed  below. 

STEAM  TURBINES.  In  the  steam  turbine 
field,  1928  was  notable  for  the  number  of  excep- 
tionally large  units  installed  in  central  stations 
•  and  the  increased  use  of  high  back-pressure  and 
bleeder  turbines  furnishing  steam  to  process  in 
industrial  plants.  Among  the  large  units,  there 
were  two  of  165,000  kilowatts,  two  of  160,000 
kilowatts,  one  of  110,000  kilowatts,  another  of 
94,000  kilowatts,  and  two  of  75,000  kilowatts. 
Worthy  of  special  mention  is  the  160,000-kilo- 
watt  tandem  turbine  being  installed  at  the  East 
River  Station  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company, 
inasmuch  as  the  single  generator  has  two  sepa- 
rate windings  in  alternate  slots,  each  having  a 
capacity  of  80,000  kilowatts.  These  windings  are 
not  connected  electrically  but  tie  in  with  adjacent 
bus  sections.  Thus,  half  the  load  can  be  carried 
on  one  winding  should  the  other  go  out  of  com- 
mission. 

Details  of  design  that  received  attention  during 
the  year  included  altered  blade  dimensions,  im- 
proved methods  of  attachments,  and  refinements 
in  blade  finishing  and  in  materials.  Better  blade 
materials  made  longer  blades  possible  with  at- 
tendant reduction  in  leaving  losses  at  the  last 
stage.  Clearances  have  also  been  reduced  and 
improvements  have  been  made  in  generator  cool- 
ing which  has  decreased  the  electrical  losses. 

The  208,000-kilowatt  machine  ordered  for  the 
State  Line  Station,  near  Chicago,  and  announced 
in  1927  was  not  in  operation  but  was  being  in- 
stalled. 

It  would  appear  that  75,000  kilowatts  was 
about  the  limit  for  single-cylinder  machines, 
160,000  kilowatts  for  tandem-compound  units, 
and  208,000  kilowatts  for  cross-compound  tur- 
bines. None  of  these  large  machines  operates  on 
pressures  higher  than  600  pounds,  750°  Fahr., 
although  55,000-kilowatt  units  were  on  order,  the 
high-pressure  elements  of  which  would  operate 
on  1200  to  1400  pounds.  Those  units  operating  on 
these  high  pressures  were  10,000  kilowatts  or 
under.  Reheating  between  the  high-  and  low- 
pressure  elements  was  employed  in  all  cases  of 
600  pounds  or  over. 

The  starting  of  steam  turbines  was  another 
subject  that  received  attention  during  the  year. 
When  a  spindle  has  come  to  rest  after  the 
machine  has  been  shut  down,  distortion  often 
occurs  during  cooling  because  the  bottom  por- 
tion cools  more  rapidly  than  the  upper.  A  num- 
ber of  cases  of  serious  nibbing  between  station- 
ary and  moving  blades,  as  well  as  several  sprung 
spindles,  led  to  the  development  of  devices  for 
cooling  all  parts  of  the  spindle  uniformly  and 
thus  avoiding  distortion,  so  that  the  turbine 
cottld  be  put  into  operation  in  a  minimum  period. 
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One  method  for  accomplishing  this  consists  of 
a  hydraulic  barring  gear  by  which  the  operator 
can"  turn  the  spindle  180  degrees  at  intervals.  A 
high-pressure  oil  pump  keeps  the  bearings  float- 
ing during  operation.  A  second  method,  which  had 
proved  satisfactory  for  large  machines,  is  the  use 
of  a  small  motor  which  is  thrown  into  gear  with 
the  spindle  when  the  latter  in  slowing  down  has 
reached  2o  to  30  r.p.m.  This  motor  continues  to 
rotate  the  spindle  during  the  shut-down  period 
and  thus  insures  uniform  cooling.  See  D'TNAMO- 
KLECTRIO  MACHINERY;  POWER  PLANTS,  STEAM. 

STEEL.  See  IRON  AND  STEEL;  CHEMISTRY,  IN- 
DUSTRIAL. 

STEEL  IN  CONSTRUCTION,  See  BRIDGES., 

STEINMETZ,  JOSEPH  ALLISON.  American  en- 
gineer and  pioneer  in  the  development  of  avia- 
tion, died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  July  11.  He  was 
born  at  Philadelphia,  Mar.  22,  1870,  and  studied 
at  Lehigh  University,  1900.  He  was  an  assistant 
of  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley  in  producing  special 
steel  parts  for  early  airplane  engines,  in  1900. 
Prom  1308  until  his  death  he  was  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Janney-Steinmetz  &  Co.,  mak- 
ers of  seamless  steel  containers,  and  he  was  also 
president  of  the  American  Register  Corporation 
and  associated  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company.  He  designed  and  patented  numerous 
devices  for  aerial  and  submarine  warfare,  and 
was  the  founder  and  director  of  the  School  of 
Aircraft  Building,  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  aeronautics  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  (1922-23),  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Aero  Club  of  Philadelphia  (1915- 
21).  Mr.  Steinmetz  located  Hog  Island  as  the 
site  for  a  war  shipyard,  was  a  member  of  the 
Submarine  Defense  Association,  of  New  York, 
1917-19,  and  was  sent  overseas  on  special  serv- 
ice for  the  War  Industries  Survey,  1918-19.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  engineering  division 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  1918,  and  in 
1919  held  the  rank  of  major  in  Ordnance,  U.  S. 
Army  Reserves, 

STELLAB  EVOLUTION".  See  ASTRONOMY. 

STETSON",  AUGUSTA  EMMA.  American  Chris- 
tian Science  leader,  died  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
October  12.  She  was  born  at  Waldoboro,  Me., 
about  1842,  the  daughter  of  Peabody  and  Salome 
Simmons.  Having  married  Captain  Frederick  J. 
Stetson,  in  1867,  she  lived  in  Europe  for  several 
years  before  her  husband's  death.  She  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  while  studying  elocu- 
tion at  the  Blish  School  of  Oratory,  Boston,  she 
became  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
the  founder  of  Christian  Science.  Mrs,  Stetson 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Christian 
Science  Doctor,  from  the  Metaphysical  College, 
Boston,  in  1884,  and  she  at  first  practiced  heal- 
ing in  Boston.  In  1885  she  preached  on  alternate 
Sundays  at  The  Mother  Church,  Checkering  Hall, 
Boston,  and  the  following  year  Mrs.  Eddy  sent 
her  to  New  York  City  where  -she  was  among 
those  who  organized  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist.  Mrs.  Stetson  was  appointed  pastor  of 
this  church  in  1888,  and  her  sermons  soon  at- 
tracted a  congregation  which  rivaled  that  of  The 
Mother  Church.  In  1895  Mrs.  Eddy  having  elim- 
inated sermons  from  the  church  service,  Mrs. 
Stetson  continued  as  first  reader  and  so  success- 
ful was  she  in  her  work  that  she  and  her  fol- 
lowers consecrated  a  handsome  new  church  in 
1903  built  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  The  Boston 
Christian  Scientists,  however,  were  afraid  tljat 
Mrs.  Stetson  was  trying  to  supplant  Mrs.  Eddy, 


and  her  opponents  accused  her  of  unorthodox 
healing  practices.  The  Mother  Church  revoked 
her  license  for  three  years  in  October,  1909,  and 
after  she  had  been  tried  for  insubordination,  the 
following  month,  she  was  dismissed  from  the 
church.  When  Mrs.  Eddy  died,  in  1910,  Mrs. 
Stetson  predicted  that  her  former  teacher  would 
return  to  earth,  and  she  also  repeatedly  affirmed 
her  belief  in  her  own  immortality.  She  spoke  of 
herself  as  Mrs.  Eddy's  successor,  and  as  the  spir- 
itual leader  of  the  Christian  Science  Church,  in 
her  book,  Reminiscences,  Sermons  and  Corres- 
pondence (1913).  She  and  her  followers  carried 
on  an  extensive  advertising  propaganda,  through 
books,  newspapers,  and  radio,  to  advance  and  de- 
fend Mrs.  Stetson's  Christian  Science  doctrines. 

STEVENS,  EMILY.  American  actress,  died  at 
New  York,  January  2.  She  was  born  at  New 
York,  in  1882,  She  was  educated  at  the  Institute 
of  the  Holy  Angels,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  and  at  St. 
,  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington,  N.  J.  She  came  of  a 
theatrical  family,  and  her  stage  debut  was  made 
in  1900,  in  the  part  of  a  maid  in  the  production 
of  Becky  Sharp  by  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  a 
cousin  of  Miss  Stevens.  She  remained  with  Mrs. 
Fiske's  company  for  eight  years  in  a  succession 
of  minor  parts,  and  later  she  played  with  Bertha 
Kalich  and  Grace  George.  Then,  in  1909,  she 
scored  her  first  definite  success  in  Septimus,  in 
which  George  Arliss  starred.  This  was  followed 
by  a  period  as  leading  woman  with  the  late 
Holbrook  Blimi  (1872-1928),  in  The  Boss.  She 
was  the  first  actress  to  play  the  part  of  Mary 
Turner  in  Within  the  Law,  in  Chicago,  in  which 
Jane  Cowl  made  one  of  her  greatest  successes  in 
New  York.  Subsequently  Miss  Stevens  appeared 
as  leading  woman  in  a  succession  of  plays,  among 
them  being  To-day,  The  Garden  of  Paradise,  The 
Unchastened  Woman,  The  Gentile  Wife,  Foot- 
Loose,  Hedda  Q-aNer,  The  Fugitive,  and  Fata 
Morgana.  Her  greatest  popular  success  was  in 
The  Unchastened  Woman.  Some  of  her  plays 
failed  to  win  popular  approval,  but  her  own  act- 
ing was  invariably  convincing  and  successful. 

STEVENS  INSTITUTE  OP  TECHNOL- 
OGY, A  non-sectarian  institution  for  the  tech- 
nical education  of  men,  at  Castle  Point,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  founded  in  1870.  The  enrollment  for  the 
autumn  of  1928  was  476  and  for  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  same  year,  88.  There  were  51  mem- 
bers on  the  teaching  staff.  The  productive  funds 
amounted  to  $2,764,000,  and  the  income  for  1927- 
28  was  $321,000.  The  library  contained  about  19,- 
000  volumes.  During  the  year  the  Institute  re- 
ceived $66,000  in  gifts.  Dr.  Frank  L.  Sevenoak, 
acting  president,  following  the  resignation  in 
June,  1927,  of  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  re- 
tired Sept.  1,  1928.  Harvey  Nathaniel  Davis, 
Ph.D.,  an  alumnus  of  Brown  University,  and  for 
nine  years  professor  of  mechanical  engineering 
at  Harvard  University,  was  formally  inaugurat- 
ed as  the  third  president  of  the  Institute  on 
November  23,  at  ceremonies  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  more  than  100  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, including  32  presidents,  and  34  repre- 
sentatives of  educational  and  scientific  bodies 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  ACTIVITY.  See  FI- 
NANCIAL REVIEW. 

STOCKS  AHD  BO!NT>S.  See  FINANCIAL  RE- 
VIEW. 

STOKEBS.  See  BOILERS;  POWEB  PLANTS, 
STEAM. 

STONE.  The  stone  group  of  minerals  was 
one  of  the  few  groups  whiefc  was  able  to  main- 
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tain  during  1927  the  rapid  pace  set  in  produc- 
tion in  the  years  immediately  preceding,  report- 
ing significant  gains  for  the  year,  due  to  the  de- 
mand for  this  commodity  by  the  building  and 
paving  industries,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines.  The  output  of  stone,  exclusive  of  that 
manufactured  into  lime,  cement,  and  abrasive 
materials,  or  crushed  into  sand,  amounted  to  136,- 
345,260  short  tons,  valued  at  $198,661,622,  an  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent  over  the  1926  output  of 
124,496,360  short  tons.  The  increases  in  quantity 
took  place  in  stone  sold  for  curbing,  rubble, 
crushed  stone,  agricultural  limestone,  riprap, 
manufacturing  industries,  and  miscellaneous 
uses,  while  the  decreases  occurred  in  stone  sold 
for  construction,  monumental  stone,  paving 
blocks,  ilux,  and  refractory.  Building  stone  sales 
of  32,104,200  cubic  feet  showed  a  decrease  of  4  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year,  and  consisted  of: 
17,340,690  cubic  feet  of  limestone,  valued  at  $18,- 
820,045,  largely  from  the  Bedford-Bloomington 
district  in  Indiana;  6,397,830  cubic  feet  of  gran- 
ite, a  decrease  of  22  per  cent  over  1926;  sand- 
stone, 3,995,370  cubic  feet,  an  increase  in  quan- 
tity of  19  per  cent  over  the  previous  year;  and 
marble,  2,823,790  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $10,739,- 
223,  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent  in  quantity. 

There  was  a  general  increase  in  sales  of  street 
and  road  material,  although  there  was  a  decrease 
in  paving  blocks  of  2  per  cent.  Stone  sold  for 
curbing  amounted  to  4,862,580  cubic  feet,  with  a 
valuation  of  $4,939,716,  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  in  quantity.  Crushed  stone,  amounting  to 
94,948,770  short  tons,  with  a  valuation  of  $97,- 
474,267,  showed  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in 
quantity,  the  largest  increase  coming  in  sales  for 
concrete  and  road  work,  17  per  cent,  while  that 
used  for  railroad  ballast  increased  5  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  stone  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  consumption  in  1927  was  $4,- 
536,407.  Of  this  amount,  $2,521,917  represented 
the  value  of  958,429  cubic  feet  of  marble,  brec- 
cia, and  onyx,  as  compared  with  a  valuation  of 
$1,783,767  for  863,219  cubic  feet  imported  in 
1926.  Total  stone  imports  in  1926  were  valued 
at  $3,523,578.  Total  exports  of  stone  in  1927 
were  valued  at  $2,094,585,  divided  as  follows: 
Marble  in  blocks,  rough  or  dressed,  and  other 
building  stone,  $1,977,949,  and  other  manufac- 
tures of  stone,  $1,005,636.  These  figures  compare 
with  a  total  valuation  of  $1,583,245  in  1926, 
divided  as  follows:  Marble  in  blocks,  etc.,  $689,- 
115,  and  various  other  manufactures  of  stone, 
$896,130. 

STO2STE  AGE.  See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

STORMS.  See  METEOROLOGY. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  A  British  Crown 
colony  in  Malaysia,  consisting  of  Singapore,  Pe- 
nang  (with  Province  Wellesley  and  Bindings), 
and  Malacca.  The  area  is  approximately  1600 
square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1921,  883,769;  estimated  in  1926,  1,003,754. 
The  estimates  for  the  various  parts  in  1926  were 
as  follows:  Singapore,  217  square  miles,  with 
502,021  inhabitants;  Penang  (with  Province 
Wellesley  and  Bindings),  280  square  miles,  with 
323,638  inhabitants:  Malacca,  720  square  miles, 
with  178,095  inhabitants.  In  1926  there  were  348,- 
593  immigrants  from  China  and  174,795  from 
southern  India.  The  movement  of  population  in 
1926  was:  Births,  33,694;  deaths,  32,633.  The  seat 
of  the  Government  is  Singapore.  In  1926  there 
were  274  schools  (all  government-aided),  with 
an  enrollment  of.  41,120  and  an  average  attend- 


ance of  38,332.  The  chief  interest  is  commerce, 
mostly  transit  trade  (the  ports  are  free  from 
customs  duties) .  The  centre  of  trade  is  Singapore. 

The  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements  during 
1926  was  as  follows:  Singapore,  imports,  £120,- 
467,625,  exports,  £103,760,924;  Penang,  £40,634,- 
036  and  £37,440,920;  Malacca,  £6,003,461  and 
£8,636,497;  Labuan,  £358,563  and  £395,680; 
Christmas  Islands,  £63,592  and  £230,231;  and 
Bindings,  £131,792  and  £491,498.  The  chief  im- 
ports in  that  year,  according  to  values,  were: 
Para  rubber,  tin  ore,  rice,  cotton  piece  goods  and 
yarns,  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  vegetables 
and  fruits,  dried  and  salted  fish,  and  sugar.  The 
chief  exports,  also  according  to  values,  were  Para 
rubber,  tin,  copra,  pepper,  and  preserved  pine- 
apples. The  budget  for  1928  called  for  expendi- 
tures of  38,950,949  Straits  dollars  as  against  32,- 
916,545  for  revenues.  The  anticipated  deficit  was 
attributable  to  extraordinary  expenses  on  public 
works,  which  were  expected  to  require  over  7,000,- 
000  dollars.  The  total  number  of  merchant  ves- 
sels entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  during 
1926,  exclusive  of  native  craft,  was  11,898,  with 
a  tonnage  of  18,979,478.  The  number  of  native 
craft  was  31,272,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,113,737. 
Merchant  vessels  cleared,  1918,  with  a  tonnage 
of  19,049,152;  native  craft  cleared,  31,708,  with  a 
tonnage  of  1,125,853. 

The  administration  is  under  a  governor,  aided 
by  an  executive  council  of  official  members  and 
a  legislative  council  of  official  and  unofficial  mem- 
bers, the  latter  being  nominated  or  selected  by 
the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Singapore  and 
Penang.  Governor  in  1928,  Sir  Hugh  Clifford, 
who  is  also  High  Commissioner  for  the  Federated 
Malay  States  and  Brunei,  and  British  Agent 
for  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Straits  Settlements  are  the 
Christmas  Islands,  annexed  in  1900,  Cocos  or 
Keeling  Islands,  annexed  in  1903,  and  the  colony 
of  Labuan,  annexed  Jan.  1,  1907.  See  CHEISTMAS 
ISLANDS. 

STRATHCLYDE,  strath'clid,  ALEXAISDEB 
URE.  British  jurist,  former  Lord  Justice  of  Scot- 
land, died  at  Cairndhu,  Helensburgh,  Scotland, 
October  2.  He  was  born  at  Glasgow,  Feb.  24, 
1853,  and  after  studying  at  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh universities  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1878.  He  became  a  lecturer  on  consitutional  law 
and  history  at  the  former  institution  in  the  same 
year,  retaining  that  position  for  ten  years.  He 
was  defeated  as  a  Liberal  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment from  West  Perthshire  in  1892,  and  from 
Linlithgowshire  the  following  year,  but  was  elect- 
ed by  the  latter  constituency  in  1895,  serving 
until  1913.  Having  been  appointed  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral of  Scotland  in  1905,  Lord  Strathclyde  was 
made  Lord- Advocate,  in  1909.  He  became  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  Lord  Jus- 
tice-General in  1913,  positions  which  he  held  un- 
til 1920,  being  of  assistance  to  the  Asquith  ad- 
ministration through  his  knowledge  of  the  land 
question.  Besides  being  a  King's  Counsel,  he  was 
made  a  Privy  Councilor,  1909,  and  was  created 
Baron,  1914,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  1917. 

STRAUSS,  RICHARD.  See  Music. 

STREET  AND  HIGHWAY  SAPETY.  See 

AUTOMQBHJES. 

STREETS.  See  KOADS  AHD  PAVEMENTS;  CITY 
PLANNING. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  Mention  has 
been  made  in  the  YEAR  BOOK  before  of  the  ef- 
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forts  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to 
collect  complete  data  on  industrial  disputes.  The 
table  that  follows,  reprinted  from  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  presents  the  industrial  disputes 
that  began  in  and  were  in  effect  at  the  end  of 
each  month  from  January,  1927,  to  June,  1928. 
These  figures  were  collected  from  newspapers, 
trade  journals,  and  personal  visits.  There  is  no 
machinery  in  the  United  States  for  the  compul- 
sory reporting  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 

THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL  STRIKE.  On  July  18 
the  United  Mine  Workers  abandoned  the  Jack- 


of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  moved  against  the 
insurgent  miners  with  dispatch.  They  broke  up 
meetings  and  dispersed  pickets.  With  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Save-the-Union  Movement,  the  tend- 
ency began  to  evidence  itself  of  the  formation  of 
a  dual  union.  John  Brophy  resigned  when  this 
state  of  affairs  became  marked.  By  July  all  ap- 
peared to  be  over  and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
released  its  districts  from  their  support  to  the 
strike  on  the  basis  of  the  Jacksonville  agreement. 
With  this  announcement  the  Save-the-Union 
Committee  definitely  broke  from  the  union  and 


INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES  FROM  JANUARY,  1927,  TO  JUNE, 


Month  and  year 
January,    1927   

2Vttm&er 

Begin- 
ning in 
month 
37 

of  disputes          Number  of  workers 
involved  in  disputes 

In  effect     Beginning         In  effect  at 
at  end  of      in  month             end  of 
month                                  month 
18                  5,915                  2,287 
45                  9,756                  5,717 
67                13,142                  8,182 
88              202,406              199,701 
116                22,245               200,702 
88                18,957             196,323 
63                33,994              199,287 
53                  8,150             198,444 
58                12,282              196,829 
58                13,024                82,095 
51                  5,282                82,607 
54                  4,281                81,229 
62                18,263                81,676 
61                33,602              104,883 
63                  7,145                78,362 
70              143,834              134,382 
74                15,138              136,094 
64                20,941              134,406 

Number,  of 
man-dayn 
lost  during 
month 
58,125 
115,2129 
214,283 
5,265,4~20 
5,136,006 
4,863,3*45 
5,308,123 
4,999,7"51 
4,945,7]02 
2,724,117 
2,040,140 
2,129,153 
2,135,092 
2,155,559 
2,343,415 
4,884,430 
3,526,6'OS 
3,580,710 

February      1927          

65 

March,  1927   

74 

April,    1927    

87 

Mav    1927    

107 

June    1927    

80 

July,  1927   

.  .  ..  65 

August,    1927        

57 

September,  1927   

57 

October,   1927    

50 

November,   1927    

27 

December,  1927    

28 

January,    1928   

43 

February     1928     

„  47 

March,   1928    

34 

April,   1928    

62 

May,    1928     

72 

June,     1928    

40 

sonville  scale  as  a  basis  for  negotiations  and 
permitted  to  each  of  the  districts  the  right  to  ef- 
fect whatever  wage  agreements  they  could.  In 
this  fashion,  with  the  complete  defeat  of  the  min- 
ers, ended  one  of  the  bitterest  industrial  con- 
flicts since  the  World  War.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  had  called  the 
strike  in  the  central  competitive  field,  on  Apr.  1, 
1927,  to  enforce  the  Jacksonville  scale  which  the 
operatives  were  seeking  to  abandon  in  view  of  the 
ruinous  competition  being  offered  by  the  non- 
union fields  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
By  midsummer  the  coal  mines  of  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, and  Iowa  were  withdrawn  from  the  strug- 
gle on  the  basis  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Jack- 
sonville scale,  with  the  result  that  the  miners  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  were  left  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle of  the  union  against  an  unusually  determined 
group  of  employers.  The  striking  miners,  who 
were  the  recipients  of  strike  benefits  of  two  to 
five  dollars  weekly,  had  the  support  of  the  an- 
thracite miners  and  the  general  financial  assist- 
ance of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
industrial  war  was  carried  on  with  the  weapons 
that  society  has  learned  to  expect  in  such  dis- 
putes. Miners  were  evicted  from  their  homes,  in- 
junctions were  obtained  from  the  courts  to  pre- 
vent assemblage  and  picketing,  and  armed  guards 
and  agents  menaced  the  strikers. 
m  On  Apr.  1,  1028,  a  minority  group  in  the  union 
held  a  convention  and  organized  the  Save-the- 
Union  Movement.  The  movement,  which  was 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Brophy,  pointed 
out  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  had  weakened 
the  whole  strike  by  permitting  the  Illinois  and 
Indiana  miners  to  withdraw,  had  not  resolutely 
enough  fought  the  issuance  of  injunctions,  main- 
tained picket  lines,  etc.  The  Save-the-Union  Com- 
mittee appealed  to  the  Illinois  miners  to  join 
the  strike  once  more.  The  coal  and  iron  police 


announced  the  formation  of  the  National  Min- 
ers Union.  However,  in  September,  when  the 
newly  formed  union  attempted  to  meet  in  Pitts- 
burgh, it  was  not  given  police  protection;  a  large 
number  of  delegates  were  beaten  up  and  the 
convention  was  made  to  terminate  by  the  sheriff 
of  Allegheny  County,  who  declared  that  no  meet- 
ings of  National  Miners  would  be  permitted  in 
Pittsburgh. 

In  1922  the  United  Mine  Workers  had  500,- 
000  members;  it  was  computed  that  in  1928,  at 
the  end  of  the  strike,  only  100,000  members  were 
left.  How  disastrously  the  strike  had  ended  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  miners  of  Illinois 
were  compelled  to  accept  a  wage  scale  of  $6.10 
(they  had  won  the  Jacksonville  scale  of  $7750 
in  1927),  the  Pennsylvania  miners  had  to  accept 
a  scale  of  $5  as  did  also  the  Ohio  miners.  The 
miners  were  completely  under  the  thumbs  of 
the  operators  with  the  spread  of  the  open  shop 
and  the  presence  of  a  surplus  of  100,000  miners. 

OTHER  STRIKES.  A  strike  involving  6500  per- 
sons was  begun  in  Haverhill,  Mass,  among  the 
shoe  workers  on  January  19  as  a  result  of  an  at- 
tempted wage  cut  by  the  employers.  The  stoppage 
succeeded  in  tying  tip  all  the  shoe  plants  of  the 
city.  The  strike  was  settled  in  ten  days  with  the 
wage  scale  of  the  previous  year  restored.  On 
February  20  there  broke  out  in  New  York  City 
a  strike  that  involved  some  25,000  workers  in 
Gleaning  and  dyeing  establishments,  as  well  as  the 
proprietors  of  about  15,000  retail  stores.  The 
purpose  of  the  strike  was  the  stabilization  of  the 
industry  and  the  ending  of  cutthroat  competi- 
tion. The  strike  ended  officially  on  March  10  with 
the  employees  generally  successful.  On  February 
29,  the  paper-box  makers  of  New  York  Oity  went 
out  on  strike  for  union  recognition  and  a  stand- 
ard weekly  wage.  About  1500  workers  were  in- 
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volved.  Though  the  workers  had  the  sympathy  of 
the  public,  the  strike  did  not  end  successfully  for 
the  operatives  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  driv- 
ers made  a  settlement  with  their  employers,  in 
which  they  surrendered  their  chief  demands,  just 
as  victory  seemed  assured. 

On  April  16,  the  cotton  textile  operatives  of 
yew  Bedford,  Mass.,  called  a  general  strike  in 
reply  to  an  announced  wage  reduction  of  10 
per  cent.  The  workers  refused  to  postpone  their 
strike  vote  when  the  manufacturers  promised  to 
put  off  the  wage  cut  and  25,000  operatives  went 
out  in  25  plants.  Only  one-third  of  the  strikers 
were  reported  to  be  unionized.  After  a  terrible 
struggle  of  25  weeks,  on  October  6  the  unions 
voted  to  return  to  the  shops  with  a  wage  cut  of 
5  per  cent  but  the  promise  of  a  30  days'  notice  of 
future  wage  reductions.  All  attempts  at  arbitra- 
tion had  failed  including  one  based  on  a  scheme 
for  speeding  up  production  with  more  pay  guar- 
anteed. This  the  workers  had  rejected,  insisting 
that  the  sine  qua  non  of  arbitration  had  to  be 
the  restoration  of  the  former  salary  scale.  The 
strike  received  the  support  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America. 

In  New  York  City,  on  April  3,  approximately 
2000  union  larlers  went  on  strike  for  higher 
wages.  By  May  25  all  the  master  barbers  had 
given  in  and  the  strike  had  been  won.  Some 
1500  granite  quarrymen  of  Maine,  who  went  out 
on  strike  April  2,  for  an  increase  of  5  cents  per 
hour,  settled  with  their  employers  at  a  wage  in- 
crease of  2  cents  an  hour,  the  signing  of  an  agree- 
ment for  three  years  and  the  fixing  of  a  44-hour 
week  with  a  half -day  on  Saturday.  May  16  saw 
about  1000  dental  workers  employed  in  the  me- 
chanical dental  laboratories  of  the  metropolitan 
district  of  New  York  go  out  on  strike  for  wage  in- 
creases, extra  pay  for  overtime,  minimum  wage 
scale  of  $25  weekly,  and  a  44-hour  week.  The 
workers  formed  a  new  union,  Dental  Laboratory 
Workers'  Union.  The  strike  was  not  successful. 
During  May  the  oil  refining  workers  of  Bayonne 
successfully  struck  for  the  improvement  of  work- 
ing conditions.  Some  2100  union  carpenters  of 
Buffalo  were  out  on  strike  June  1  to  June  7 
and  were  successful  in  their  demand  for  higher 
wages. 

On  June  10  about  465  artist's  models  and 
manikins  went  out  on  strike  in  Chicago  for 
more  wages,  better  working  conditions,  and  de- 
cent environment.  The  strike  ended  successfully 
in  two  days.  A  five-hour  day  was  established 
with  a  rest  period  of  15  minutes  in  each  hour. 
Wages  were  fixed  at  $3  per  hour.  The  collar 
makers  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  some  1000  strong,  struck 
on  July  0  because  of  a  disagreement  as  to  a 
method  of  pay.  A  compromise  was  effected  by 
which  the  piece-rate  method  of  pay  was  retained. 
The  workers  reported  to  their  benches  each  day 
but  refused  to  turn  a  wheel. 

CANADA.  Reports  from  Canada  indicated  a 
state  of  industrial  peace  very  much  similar  to 
that  existing  in  the  United  States.  For  example, 
in  1927  the  time  lost  w  strikes  and  lockouts 
was  less  than  in  any  year  after  1915  and  the 
number  of  employees  involved  was  less  than  in 
in  any  year  since  1916.  No  single  strike  in  1927 
involved  more  than  5000  employees  nor  did 
any  strike  lose  more  than  50,000  working  days. 
In  1927,  there  were  79  strikes  in  progress  in 
which  22,683  workers  were  involved  and  in 
which  165,288  days  were  lost.  This  state  of 
affairs  may  be  compared  with  the  year  1919  (the 


stormiest  since  1913)  where  298  strikes  involved 
138,988  workers  and  in  which  the  total  number 
of  days  lost  was  3,942,189  days.  For  1913  the 
figures  had  been  113  strikes,  39,536  workers,  and 
1,287,678  days  lost. 

BUENOS  AIRES.  During  1927,  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  Argentina  reported,  there  were  56 
strikes  in  the  Federal  capital  in  which  36,888 
persons  were  involved.  The  number  of  days  lost 
totaled  363,492  and  the  monetary  loss  was  2,- 
087,730  pesos  (the  peso  was  worth  96.3  cents). 
The  following  industries  were  involved:  Bakery 
workers  (3500) ,  dye  workers  (250 ) ,  textile  work- 
ers (600),  boot  aiid  shoe  workers  (1053),  wood- 
workers (591),  metal  workers  (85),  electri- 
cians (250),  construction  workers  (621),  paper- 
box  workers  (68),  printing-trades  workers  (370), 
restaurant  waiters  ( 90 ) ,  slaughter-house  work- 
ers (10),  chauffeurs  (25,005),  other  transport 
workers  (4395). 

See  also  LABOR  ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIA- 
TION. 

STRONG-,  BENJAMIN.  American  banker,  died 
at  New  York,  October  16.  He  was  born  at  Fish- 
kill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22,  1872,  and  after 
attending  public  schools  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  be- 
came a  clerk  in  a  New  York  bank.  He  was  made 
secretary  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Trust  companies.  Appointed  to  a  similar 
Eosition  in  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  in  1904, 
e  later  became  vice  president,  and  in  January, 
1914,  he  was.  made  its  president.  He  was  chosen 
to  the  first  governorship  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  on  Nov.  16,  1914,  and,  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  open-market-investment 
committee,  he  led  in  the  formation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy,  during  the  system's  first 
difficult  years  at  the  time  of  the  World  War. 
Mr.  Strong  studied  war  finance  in  England  in 
1916,  and  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
War,  he  conducted  Liberty  Loan  drives.  After 
1918  he  made  frequent  trips  to  Europe,  in  order 
to  consult  foreign  bankers  and  to  discuss  in- 
ternational banking,  especially  as  it  concerned 
post-war  currencies  and  exchanges.  He  was 
credited  with  initiating  Federal  Reserve  Loans 
which  were  instrumental  in  stabilizing  financial 
conditions  in  Poland,  Germany,  England,  Bel- 
gium, Prussia,  France,  and  Italy.  Mr.  Strong 
received  the  LL.D.  degree  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity in  1918,  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor  in  1919,  and  Po- 
land honored  him  with  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Order  of  Polonia  Restituta,  in  1927. 

STTTABT,  LESLIE.  (THOMAS  AUGUSTINE  BAB- 
RETT).  English  composer,  died  at  London,  March 
27.  He  was  born  at  Southport,  England,  Mar. 
15,  1866.  He  showed  early  skill  as  an  organist, 
and  at  fifteen  sat  at  the  manual  in  St.  John's 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Salford.  He  played 
here  for  seven  years,  and  then  for  seven  years 
more  was  organist  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Name,  Manchester.  It  was  while  playing  in  the 
church  that  the  idea  of  Ms  greatest  success, 
Florodora,  came  to  him,  and  he  abandoned  the 
organ  in  1896  to  go  to  London.  There  he  wrote 
his  first  song,  "Louisiana  Lou,"  interpolated  by 
Miss  Elaine  Terriss  with  success  in  The  Shop 
Girl.  Another  song  success  was  "Soldiers  of  the 
Queen,"  with  a  fine  marching  lilt  that  made  it 
a  great  favorite  with  the  men  in  the  Boer  War. 
"On  the  Road  to  Tipperary"  was  also  a  famous 
production  of  Stuart's.  His  comic  operas,  Floro- 
dora,  The  Silver  Slipper,  The  School  Girl,  The 
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Belle  of  Hayfair,  Havana,  The  Slim  Princess, 
and  Peggy,  brought  him  fame  and  fortune,  but 
he  did  not  retain  the  latter  and  was  adjudged 
a  bankrupt  in  1912.  He  declared  that  he  had 
been  ruined  by  song  pirates.  Mr.  Stuart  visited 
the  United  States  in  1917  and  1921.  For  a  few 
years  preceding  his  death,  he  appeared  in  vaude- 
ville, playing  his  own  compositions. 

STUDENTS  IN  UNIVERSITIES  AHD 
COLLEG-ES.  See  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

STUDY,  COUBSES  OF.  See  EDUCATION. 

SUBMABIiN'E  TORPEDO  BOAT.  See  NAVAL 
PBOGRESS. 

SUBWAYS.  See  RAPID  TBANSIT. 

SUDAH,  ANGLO-EGYPTIAN.  A  territory  in  the 
Nile  region  of  Africa,  extending  south  from 
Egypt  to  British  East  Africa  and  the  Belgian 
Congo  -3  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ked  Sea, 
Eritrea,  and  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  west  by 
French  Equatorial  Africa;  under  British  au- 
thority. Area  estimated  at  1,014,400  square 
miles;  population  in  1926  estimated  at  7,005,- 
966.  Capital,  Khartum,  with  a  population  of 
30,797;  other  cities,  Omdurman,  78,624;  Khar- 
tum North,  14,319.  On  Jan.  1,  1927,  the  ele- 
mentary, vernacular  schools  numbered  88  with 
about  8200  pupils;  there  are  also  11  primary 
schools  with  1200  pupils. 

The  Sudan  is  the  chief  source  of  the  world's 
supply  of  gum  arabic.  In  1926  the  exports -of 
this  product  amounted  to  22,744  tons  valued 
at  £844,198.  Another  important  crop  is  cotton, 
which  competes  with  the  best  Egyptian  and 
American  product.  The  total  area  under  cotton 
in  1926  was  208,539  acres,  and  the  crop  of 
1926-27  was  estimated  at  130,000  bales  (478 
pounds  each) ;  that  for  1927-28  at  110,000  bales. 
Other  products  include  sesame,  senna  leaves  and 
pods,  ground-nuts,  dates,  hides  and  skins,  salt, 
and  gold.  Of  all  the  grain  crops,  the  most  impor- 
tant is  durra,  which  is  the  staple  foodstuff  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  an  average  year  the  production 
of  this,  cereal  reaches  almost  200,000  tons. 
Large  quantities  of  ivory  are  exported  and  a 
large  quantity  of  meat  is  supplied  to  Egypt 
each  year.  In  1925  there  were  in  the  Sudan 
approximately  20,500  horses,  345,000  asses,  2000 
mules,  1,500,000  cattle,  5,250,000  goats  and 
sheep,  and  418,150  camels.  Imports  in  1927 
totaled  £E6,155331Q  and  exports  and  reexports 
;£E53229,420.  Great  Britain  easily  leads  in  Su- 
dan's foreign  trade,  buying  over  three-fourths 
of  its  exports  and  supplying  nearly  one-third 
of  its  imports. 

The  budget  estimates  for  1927  balanced  at 
£E5,660,OQO.  The  total  length  of  railway  open 
to  traffic  is  approximately  1728  miles,  and  there 
is  regular  service  by  government  passenger  and 
cargo  steamers  for  about  2500  miles  on  the 
Nile  and  its  tributaries.  Under  a  convention 
signed  at  Cairo,  Jan.  19,  1899,  the  region  south 
of  the  22d  parallel  of  latitude  is  administered 
by  a  governor-general  appointed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  with  the  assent  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  Sudan  has  been  divided  into  15  prov- 
inces, each  under  a  governor.  Since  1910  the 
governor-general  has  been  assisted  by  a  council. 
The  Governor-General  in  1928  was  Sir  John  L. 
Maffey. 

SUDEBMAIOST,  zoo'der-mJin,  HERMANN.  Ger- 
man dramatist  and  novelist,  died  at  Berlin,  Nov- 
ember 21.  He  was  born  at  Matzicken,  East  Prus- 
sia, Sept.  30,  1857,  and  studied  at  the  univer- 
sities of  KSnigsberg  and  Berlin,  specializing  in 


history,  philology,  and  literature.  After  com- 
pleting his  formal  study,  he  undertook  the  edi- 
torship of  a  political  weekly  in  Berlin,  but  be- 
fore long  decided  that  his  opinions  were  too 
radical  for  the  paper,  and  resigned.  Having 
already  published  several  short  stories,  he  de- 
termined to  live  by  writing,  and  started  what 
he  later  called  his  ""bread-and-cheese  existence/' 
during  which  he  wrote  a  moderately  successful 
book  of  short  stories,  Im  Zwielicht.  He  published 
Frau  Sorge  in  1887,  a  tale  of  duty  and  of 
romance,  which  was  translated  into  English  as 
Dame  Care,  and  subsequently  ran  into  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  editions.  His  first 
play,  Die  EJire,  produced  in  Berlin  in  1889, 
brought  him  immediately  to  world-wide  atten- 
tion by  its  satirical  attack  on  the  affectations  of 
current  society.  After  his  first  successes,  Suder- 
mann  wrote:  the  comparatively  realistic  novel, 
Der  Katzensteg,  which  was  translated  under  the 
title  of  Regina-,  an  amusing  short  story  of 
bourgeois  life,  lolanthes  Sochgeit;  and  a  novel 
of  moral  psychology,  Es  War.  He  devoted  him- 
self chiefly,  however,  to  his  most  effective  form, 
the  drama. 

Sudermann's  plays,  which  were  produced  in 
many  countries,  were  rendered  more  memorable 
by  such  actresses  as  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Helena 
^fodjeska,  and  Eleonora  Duse.  They  include  the 
sensational  piece,  Sodoms  Ende  (1890);  and 
what  has  been  considered  Sudermann's  great- 
est play,  Heimat  (1893),  translated  as  Magda 
(1895).  This  was  followed  by  the  inferior  Die 
SckmetterlingsscMacht  (1894),;  and  the  strik- 
ino-  but  disagreeable  play,  Das  Q-liick  im  Winlcel 
(1895).  He  then  wrote,  in  1896,  three  single 
acts  called  Moritwri,  and  a  popular  one-act 
play,  FritecJien.  These  were  followed  in  1898 
by  a  realistic  interpretation  of  the  story^  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  Johannes,  and  an  ethical 
mystery,  Die  drei  Reiherfedern. 

'Sudermann  was  acclaimed  for  his  powerful 
depictions  and  accomplished  technique  and, 
with  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  was  recognized  as 
significant  in  the  development  of  modern  Ger- 
man literature.  His  protests  were  against  con- 
ventional, artificial  standards,  and  as  society 
grew  less  restricted  Sudermann's  problems  were 
solved  and  forgotten.  His  later  plays,  therefore, 
were  socially  less  important  than  his  earlier, 
critics  having  marked  the  change  with  Die  drei 
Reiherfedern.  It  is  a  matter  of  debate  whether 
those  written  after  1898  suffered  or  were  im- 
proved by  having  less  bombastic  theses.  The  best 
known  are  Johannisfeuer  (1900);  M  le^e  das 
Leoen  (1902);  Der  Sturmgeselle  So/orates 
(1903);  Das  Blumcribool  (1904),  produced 
1906-  Stein  unter  titeinen,  (1903);  a  group  of 
plavs  called  Rosen  (1907),  comprising  Die 
LicMbandu,  3f  argot,  Der  letste  BesucJi,  and  Die 
feme  Prinzessin;  another  collection  of  one-act 
plays,  the  Strandkinder  (1909).  Der  Settler  von 
Syrakus  (1909);  Die  Lobgesange  des  Claudian 
(1913)  ;  and  Die  giiteschnitteme  JZcke  (1916). 

It  is  thought  that  Sudermaim's  post-war 
writings  suffer  from  his  lack  of  sympathy  with 
altered  conditions.  Several,  however,  are  note- 
worthy, including:  a  dramatization  of  Der  ia*- 
ssensohen  (1917) ;  Das  deutsche  ScJiicksal  (1921), 
three  plays  with  the  titles,  Seilige  Zeit,  Opfer, 
and  Xotruf;  an  autobiography,  Das  BilderlucTi 
meiner  Jugend  (1922),  Wie  die  Vraumenden 
(1923) ;  and  Der  tolle  Professor  (1926),  as  well 
as  histories  of  the  drama  and  the  novel. 
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SUEZ  CAJsTAL.  The  reports  on  Suez  Canal 
traffic  for  1927  showed  unprecedented  activity 
during  the  year,  both  in  number  of  passages  of 
ships,  which  amounted  to  5,545,  with  a  net 
tonnage  of  28,962,000,  and  in  the  movement  of 
merchandise  which  amounted  to  29,524,000  gross 
tons.  In  comparison  with  1926,  these  figures 
show  a  gain  of  2,902,000  tons.  Total  transit  and 
navigation  receipts  were  208,685,837.34  gold 
francs,  or  11  per  cent  above  the  previous  high 
record  established  in  1925.  Practically  all  of 
the  countries  east  of  the  Suez  Canal  contributed 
to  the  increase  for  1927,  with  British  India  lead- 
ing, as  the  source  and  destination  of  more  than 
9,000,000  tons  net,  or  an  increase  of  1,267,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  1926.  India  was  fol- 
lowed by  China  and  Japan,  the  region  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Australia,  Dutch  East  Indies,  East 
Africa,  and  Siberia,  in  the  order  named.  The  five 
principal  flags  represented  in  Canal  traffic  which 
exceeded  their  previous  high  records  were  the 
British,  with  over  16,000,000  net  tons;  the  Dutch 
with  over  3,000,000  tons;  the  French  with 
1,807,000;  the  Italian  with  1,514,000;  and  the 
Norwegian  with  662,000  tons.  The  order  of  im- 
portance, however,  of  the  principal  flags  repre- 
sented in  the  canal  was  the  British,  Dutch, 
German,  with  2,764,000  tons,  French,  and 
Italian.  Of  the  total  net  tonnage  of  28,962,000 
passing  through  the  canal,  the  north-south 
traffic  accounted  for  13,567,000,  or  an  increase 
of  1,471,000  tons,  as  compared  with  1926,  and 
the  south-north  traffic  amounted  to  15,398,000 
tons,  or  a  gain  of  1,431,000  tons,  the  increase 
amounting  to  2,920,000  tons,  with  the  greatest 
percentage  increase  taking  place  in  the  north- 
south  traffic  as  compared  with  figures  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  commercial 
statistics  by  flags  for  Suez  Canal  traffic  during 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1927: 

SUEZ  CANAL  TRAFFIC* 


Flag 

No.  of  Transits 

Net  Tons 

American.     

Ill 

915,269 

Argentinean    

.  ..  1 

1,777 

Belgian      

24 

131,591 

British     

3,085 

22,937,110 

Czechoslovakian    .  .  . 

1 

1,834 

Danish.     

65 

389,444 

Dutch    

575 

4,173,380 

Ecuadorian   

2 

4,538 

Finnish    

4 

2 

6,234 
10,003 

French     

343 

2,612,822 

G-erman      , 

529 

3,840,188 

Greek    

66 

261,672 

Italian     , 

332 

2,085,925 

Japanese      , 
Jugo-Slavian      , 

152 

7 

1,241,315 
37^40 

Norwegian     

142 

890,796 

Portuguese    ........ 

1 

7,355 

Russian     ...»  , 

13 

81,037 

Siamese     , 

1 

1,066 

Spanish      

11 

44,500 

,  72 

443,444 

Turkish     

6 

8,472 

Total    

5,545 

28,962,000 

«  Compiled  from  Suez  Canal  Bulletin,  Feb.  25,  1928, 
for  all  ships  passing  through  the  Canal  during  1927. 

Upon  comparing  the  gross  tonnage  of  merchan- 
dise carried  through  the  Canal  for  1925,  1926, 
and  1927,  it  is  found  that  the  1927  total  was 
29,524,000  tons,  or  2,946,000  tons  in  excess  of 
the  previous  high  record  set  in  1925,  but  4,105,- 
000  tons  in  excess  of  1926  tonnage.  East-bound 
(north-south)  traffic  made  a  gain  of  13  per 
cent,  or  approximately  1,300,000  tons  and  con- 


sisted of  such  commodities  as  metals  and  ma- 
chinery, railroad  materials,  coal,  cement,  salt, 
fertilizers,  textiles,  petroleum,  wood  pulp  and 
paper,  and  refined  sugar.  Metals  and  machinery 
were  consigned  principally  to  India,  Japan,  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  China;  railroad  materi- 
als showed  a  marked  increase  chiefly  in  the 
case  of  consignments  to  India  and  East  Africa; 
and  the  increase  in  petroleum  shipments  came 
from  Russia,  while  Rumanian  petroleum  showed 
a  considerable  decrease  as  compared  with  1928. 
Among  the  leading  commodities  in  the  west- 
bound (south-north)  traffic  were  cereals,  amount- 
ing to  3,417,000  tons,  or  a  gain  of  1,327,000 
tons;  mineral  oils,  3,158,000  tons;  oleagin- 
ous products,  3,138,000  tons;  textiles,  1,864,- 
000;  rubber;  tea;  sugar  cane.  There  was 
also  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  wheat 
shipped  from  Australia  through  the  Canal; 
Persia  figured  prominently  in  shipments  of 
mineral  oil;  and  Vladivostok  and  Dairen  ac- 
counted for  the  gains  made  in  oleaginous  prod- 
ucts. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  canal  traffic  in 
1927  was  the  increasing  importance  of  motor- 
vessel  navigation,  which  rose  to  3,585,000  tons 
net,  corresponding  to  12.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
transits,  an  increase  of  1,063,000  tons  over  1926, 
The  number  of  motor  vessels  engaged  in  naviga- 
tion through  the  Canal  in  1927  was  639,  or  a 
gain  of  184  over  the  previous  year,  the  greatest 
tonnage  registered  by  a  motor  ship  making  the 
transit  being  that  of  the  Asturias,  a  new  Eng- 
lish vessel  of  17,172  tons  net  which  was  on  a 
tourist  cruise. 

Passenger  traffic  for  1926  and  1927,  as  classi- 
fied below,  shows  a  gain  of  53,886  for  1927,  the 
largest  gain  being  made  in  north-south  pas- 
sages : 


1926 


Military : 

British 36,575 

French 19,749 

Italian    16,217 

Dutch     320 

Portuguese     121 

Norwegian      15 

Japanese — 

Civil  Passengers    209,294 

Specials    (Principally  pilgrims 

and  emigrants)    4,141 

Total  passengers  on  boats  286,432 


1927 

65,660 

2  5, "524 

15,428 

374 

146 

3 

216,619 

16,564 
340,318 


STTGrAK..  The  world  production  of  sugar  for 
the  season  1928-29,  as  estimated  by  Willett  and 
Gray,  was  26,600,600  tons,  compared  with  25,- 
277,916  tons  in  1927-28,  and  23,733,172  tons  in 
1926-27.  The  expectation,  therefore,  was  for  a 
crop  for  1928-29  nearly  one  and  one-third  million 
toi*s  larger  than  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  the 
total  production,  17,567,600  tons  was  from  sugar 
cane  and  9,033,000  tons  from  sugar  beets. 

The  estimated  production  of  sugar  from  cane 
by  the  leading  countries  was  as  follows:  Louisi- 
ana, 150,000  tons  (more  than  double  that  of 
the  preceding  year)  ;  Porto  Eico,  620,000; 
Hawaii,  830,000;  Virgin  Islands,  7500;  Cuba, 
4,900,000;  British  West  Indies,  227,000;  French 
West  Indies,  65,000;  Santo  Domingo,  345,000; 
Mexico,  170,000;  Central  America,  92,000; 
Brazil,  675,000;  Argentina;  365,000;  Peru,  345,- 
000;  Bemerara,  109,000;  other  South  American 
countries,  57,400;  British  India,  2,900,000; 
Java,  2,944,200;  Formosa  and  Japan,  750,000; 
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Philippine  Islands,  675,000;  Australia,  530,000; 
Fiji  Islands,  108,000;  and  all  Africa,  686,500. 

The  estimated  production  of  sugar  from  beets 
was:  United  States,  925,000  tons  (refined); 
Canada,  33,000  (refined);  Germany,  1,725,000; 
Czechoslovakia,  1,050,000;  Austria,  110,000; 
Hungary,  210,000;  France,  860,000;  Belgium, 
260,000;  Holland,  310,000;  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine,  1,380,000;  Poland,  700,000;  Sweden, 
160,000;  Denmark,  165,000;  Italy,  380,000;  Spain 
238,000;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  223,000  (re- 
fined) ;  Jugo-Slavia,  127,000. 

The  area  in  sugar  beets  in  the  United  States 
declined  about  75,000  acres  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  production  of  beets  fell 
off  correspondingly.  Curly-top  disease,  trans- 
mitted by  the  sugar-beet  leafhopper,  continued 
to  be  a  serious  menace,  but  encouraging  progress 
was  reported  in  the  development  of  varieties  re- 
sistant to  the  trouble.  The  Louisiana  cane  crop 
occupied  an  area  of  about  157,000  acres  com- 
pared with  90,000  acres  the  preceding  year.  The 
crop  showed  a  high  sucrose  content,  well  above  13 
per  cent,  and  running  up  to  over  15  per  cent, 
indicating  a  yield  of  about  180  pounds  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane.  The  tonnage  yields  also  were 
high,  the  combined  result  being  a  sugar  pro- 
duction twice  that  of  the  preceding  season.  Much 
of  the  improvement  is  attributed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  varieties  of  sugar  cane,  although 
the  need  remains  for  developing  varieties  more 
resistant  and  better  adapted. 

Following  the  conclusion  that  New  Guinea 
was  the  native  home  of  sugar  cane,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  sent  an  expedition, 
headed  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes,  to  search  the 
wilds  of  that  country  for  disease-resistant 
varieties.  A  large  amount  of  material  was  se- 
cured which  will  be  tested  and  used  for  breeding. 

After  several  years  of  trial,  Cuba  decided  not 
to  continue  in  1929  the  restriction  of  the  har- 
vested sugar  area.  Doubt  was  expressed  as  to 
whether  the  regulation  of  the  crop  had  been  of 
any  benefit.  It  did  not  have  the  effect  of  raising 
prices  to  a  level  satisfactory  to  the  producers  of 
sugar;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  unrestricted  pro- 
duction might  have  been  accompanied  by  still 
lower  prices.  Many  of  those  opposed  to  the  official 
limitation  of  production  believed  that  a  strong, 
centralized  marketing  organization  was  needed 
and  urged  maintenance  of  the  Sugar  Export  Cor- 
poration. 

Negotiations  looking  to  a  plan  for  restricted 
sugar  production  by  leading  countries  failed  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  of  Cuba  and  Java,  This  led 
to  the  cancellation  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence originally  announced  for  October.  See  CHEM- 
ISTBY,  INIHJSTRIAX;  and  for  sugar  analysis,  see 
CHEMISTBY,  under  Analytical  Chemistry, 

SUI/PHABSENIDE.  See  CHEMISTRY,  under 
Miner alogical  Chemistry. 

SULPHUR.  The  production  of  sulphur  in 
the  United  States  in  1928  amounted  to  1,981,873 
long  tons,  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent  from  2,111,618 
tons  produced  in  1927  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  after  a  canvass  of  the  various 
producers.  The  shipments  in  1928  amounted  to 
2,082,924  tons  valued  at  approximately  $37,500,- 
000  as  compared  with  2,072,109  tons  valued  at 
approximately  $38,300,000  in  1927.  The  stocks  on 
hand  at  the  mines  decreased  approximately  100,- 
000  tons  in  1928  and  totaled  about  2,000,000  tons 
on  Dec.  31,  1928,  the  smallest  amount  since 
1921.  Texas,  as  usual,  was  the  chief  producer  and 


accounted  for  99.88  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction in  1928,  and  with  the  shipments  of  sul- 
phur from  stocks  in  Louisiana  for  99.87  per  cent 
of  the  shipments.  Nevada  and  Utah  reported 
larger  shipments.  The  Texas  production  included 
that  from  two  new  properties,  namely,  those  of 
the  Union  Sulphur  Company  at  Wharton,  and  the 
Duval  Texas  Sulphur  Company  at  Benavides.  The 
average  quoted  price  for  sulphur  throughout  the 
year  was  $18  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mines;  while  open 
prices  were  $1  a  ton  higher,  and  the  prices 
for  sulphur  for  export  was  given  as  $22  a  ton 
at  Atlantic  ports.  Sicily  was  next  to  the  United 
States  as  a  producer  of  sulphur  in  1928,  its  out- 
put being  estimated  at  about  250,000  tons  or 
approximately  the  same  amount  as  in  1927. 

The  exports  of  sulphur  from  the  United  States 
in  1928  totaled  685,051  long  tons,  valued  at 
$14,345,075,  of  which  159,644  tons  went  to 
Canada,  125,659  tons  to  Germany,  109,348  tons 
to  France,  85,500  tons  to  Australia,  48,928  tons 
to  The  Netherlands,  44,098  tons  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  22,801  tons  to  New  Zealand.  The 
exports  of  sulphur  in  1928  were  less  than  in 
1927,  when  they  amounted  to  789,274  tons,  this 
amount  being  the  highest  ever  recorded,  with  the 
exports  for  1928  second.  The  exports  of  refined, 
sublimed,  and  flowers  of  sulphur  increased  from 
31,419,221  pounds,  valued  at  $544,373  in  1927  to 
44,536,508  pounds  valued  at  $706,766  in  1928. 
In  1928,  3938  long  tons  of  sulphur  and  sulphur 
ore,  practically  all  from  Canada,  were  imported. 

SUMATRA.   See  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

SUN.  See  ASTRONOMY;  PHYSICS. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION,  AMEKICAN.  A 
volunteer  association  composed  of  members  of 
different  denominations  of  the  Protestant  church, 
whose  object  is  to  establish  and  maintain  Sun- 
day schools  and  to  publish  and  circulate  moral 
and  religious  publications.  It  was  established 
in  1817  as  the  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union. 
Through  the  contributions  of  individuals, 
churches,  and  Sunday  schools,  it  sustains  mis- 
sionaries and  supports  its  general  work,  which 
is  carried  on  by  13  districts.  In  the  year  end- 
ing Feb.  29,  Z928,  781  schools  were  organized 
and  594  schools  reorganized,  with  a  total  of 
4426  teachers  and  42,474  scholars.  There  were 
394  Young  People's  societies;  152  preaching 
stations  opened;  15  churches  of  various  de- 
nominations organized;  and  13  churches  built. 
During  1928,  the  Union  commissioned  201  mis- 
sionaries, who,  while  exploring  new  territory 
or  working  in  districts  previously  covered, 
visited  203,007  families  in  their  homes  and  dis- 
tributed 4,533  Bibles,  5,956  New  Testaments,  and 
6,350  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  The  en- 
rollment in  teacher-training  classes  during  the 
year  was  536  and  daily  vacation  Bible  schools 
were  held  in  507  rural  communities,  with  an 
enrollment  of  13,923  pupils.  The  income  for  the 
year  ending  Feb.  29,  1928,  was  $598,629,  and 
expenditures,  $575,045. 

The  Union  publishes  and  circulates  books  and 
supplies  needed  by  the  schools  and  homes  which 
it  serves.  The  total  number  of  books,  booklets, 
maps,  charts,  and  other  Sunday  school  requisites 
issued  during  the  year  was  176,538.  The  Union 
circulated  12  Sunday  school  periodicals,  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly,  for  officers,  teachers,  and 
scholars  to  the  number  of  1,908,174  copies.  The 
most  important  of  the  publications  is  the  Sun- 
day School  World.  The  officers  in  1928  were: 
President,  E.  Clarence  Miller;  vice  presidents, 
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James  M.  Snyder,  Barton  F.  Blake,  and  Robert 
L.  Latimer;  treasurer  and  recording  secretary, 
John  H.  Talley;  secretary  of  Missions,  G.  P. 
Williams;  editor  of  publications,  James  Mc- 
Conaughy.  National  headquarters  are  at  1816 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STJPEBPHOSPHATE.  See  FERTILIZERS. 

SURGEONS,  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF.  A  col- 
lege, or  guild  (not  a  teaching  institution),  or- 
ganized in  1913  by  some  500  surgeons  of  -North 
America  representing  every  branch  of  surgery. 
The  object  of  the  college  is  "to  elevate  the 
standard  of  surgery,  to  provide  a  method  of 
granting  fellowships  in  the  organization,  and 
to  educate  the  public  and  the  profession  to  under- 
stand that  the  practice  of  surgery  calls  for 
special  training,  and  that  the  surgeon  elected 
to  fellowship  in  this  college  has  had  such  train- 
ing and  is  properly  qualified  to  practice  sur- 
gery." Membership  is  on  the  basis  of  merit  only, 
and  applicants  for  fellowship  are  examined 
with  reference  to  professional  ability  and  moral 
and  ethical  fitness.  Each  applicant  must  fur- 
ther submit  one  hundred  case  records,  of  which 
fifty  must  be  complete  records  of  major  work 
which  he  himself  has  done  and  for  which  he 
was  the  responsible  surgeon,  while  the  remain- 
ing fifty  are  composed  of  case  histories  in  ab- 
stract of  major  operations  at  which  he  was 
the  responsible  or  assisting  surgeon.  The  mem- 
bership in  1928  had  reached  8000  and  included 
outstanding  surgeons  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  the  Latin-American  countries.  The 
college,  in  1927,  owned  property  valued  at 
$1,100,000  and  had  an  endowment  fund  of  ap- 
proximately $800,000.  The  activities  of  the  col- 
lege are  financed  from  initiation  fees  and  yearly 
dues  of  the  Fellows,  augmented  by  outside  con- 
tributions. 

The  organization  sponsors  clinics  held  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Congress  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  and  miniature 
clinical  congresses  held  in  various  States  and 
provinces  at  which  the  work  of  local  doctors  is 
observed,  scientific  papers  are  presented,  and  ques- 
tions of  interest  to  the  lay  public  discussed.  The 
college  in  1917  initiated  a  hospital  standardiza- 
tion programme  which  set  definite  professional 
requirements  as  to  organization,  diagnostic 
facilities,  and  methods  of  procedure,  and  which 
provides  for  a  careful  annual  survey  of  all  hos- 
pitals with  thirty-five  beds  and  over.  In  1917, 
when  the  first  survey  was  made,  of  the  692 
hospitals  of  100  beds  and  over,  ^only  89,  or 
12.9  per  cent,  were  fully  or  conditionally  ap- 
proved. By  1927  there  were  2,581  hospitals  of 
35  beds  and  over  on  the  visiting  list  and  of  these, 
1803,  or  69.9  per  cent,  were  fully  or  condi- 
tionally approved.  The  college  maintains  a 
library  and  department  of  literary  research  to 
further  the  standardization  of  literature  on 
surgery  and  closely  allied  subjects,  and  to  en- 
courage the  wider  reading  and  study  of  scientific 
material. 

The  official  journal  of  the  College  is  Surgery, 
0-ynecology  and  Obstetrics.  Officers  for  -1928 
were:  President,  Dr.  George  D.  Stewart,  New 
York  City;  president-elect,  Pr.  Franklin  H. 
Martin,  Chicago;  vi^e  presidents,  Dr.  John 
Chalmers  Da  Costa,  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Her- 
bert P.  H.  Galloway,  Winnipeg;  and  treasurer, 
Dr.  Frederic  A.  Besley,  Waukegan,  111.  Dr. 
Franklin  H.  Martin  was  director  general  of  the 
college  and  Dr.  Malcolm  T,  MacEachern  and 


Dr.  Bowman  C.  Crowell,  associate  directors.  The 
headquarters  are  at  40  East  Erie  Street,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

SURGERY.  Any  improvement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  overcoming  shock,  whether  traumatic  or 
operative,  should  be  mentioned  under  progress 
in  surgery.  In  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  for  June  9,  1928,  Dr.  Pres- 
ton A.  Wade  of  Dr.  Gibson's  surgical  service 
at  the  New  York  Hospital,  announced  that  the 
addition  of  insulin  to  the  dextrose  solution 
ordinarily  used  to  antagonize  shock  appears  to 
represent  a  decided  addition  to  our  resources. 
In  18  months  it  was  used  on  40  patients,  of 
whom  IS  suffered  from  traumatic,  and  12  from 
post-operative,  shock,  the  others  representing  an 
indeterminate  group  in  which  shock  symptoms 
precede  a  fatal  termination.  The  most  striking 
improvement  was  seen  in  traumatic  shock  where 
nine  patients  responded  permanently  and  four 
temporarily  to  the  treatment,  death  superven- 
ing from  causes  other  than  shock.  Of  12  cases 
of  the  post-operative  type,  five  responded  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Other  cases  of  shock  did  not 
benefit  at  all  from  the  treatment,  nor  was  a 
favorable  result  anticipated  in  ante-mortem 
shock.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  prove  by  fig- 
ures that  this  treatment  is  superior  to  the  older 
methods,  but  the  character  of  the  response  is 
certainly  more  impressive  to  the  beholder.  Much 
depends  on  the  seasonableness  with  which  the  in- 
jections are  practiced.  One  unit  of  insulin  should 
be  added  to  3  gms.  of  dextrose  in  1000  cc.  of  in- 
fusion. 

SURINAM.  See  DUTCH  GUIANA. 

SVALBARD.  An  arctic  archipelago  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  area  25,000  square  miles, 
formerly  known  as  Spitzbergen.  It  comprises  all 
lands  between  10  and  35  degrees  east  longitude 
and  between  74  and  81  degrees  north  latitude. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Feb.  9,  1920,  it  was 
placed  under  the  full  and  absolute  sovereignty  of 
Norway.  The  principal  islands  are  West  Spitz- 
bergen, usually  called  Spitzbergen.  Northeast 
Land,  Barents  Island,  Edge  Island,  Wiche  Is- 
lands, Hope  Island,  and  Prince  Charles  Foreland. 
Norway  assumed  control  in  1925  and  appointed 
a  governor,  who  lives  at  Green  Harbor  with 
a  small  staff.  As  all  industries  are  conducted 
on  Spitzbergen,  they  are  treated  under  West 
Spitzbergen. 

SVEVO,  ITALO.  Italian  novelist,  died  sud- 
denly in  September.  Born  Ettore  Schmidtt  at 
Trieste,  Dec.  19,  1861,  he  lived  in  his  native 
city  as  a  paint  merchant,  writing  three  novels 
under  the  pen  name  of  Svevo,  which  anticipated 
the  analytical  methods  of  James  Joyce,  Marcel 
Proust,  and  Valery  Larbaud.  As  D'Annunzio's 
exuberant  style  dominated  the  literary  taste  of 
the  period,  Svevo's  psychological  novels,  Una 
Vita  (1893)  and  SenUiti  (1898),  received  little 
popular  attention,  although  they  were  favorably 
reviewed.  He  next  published,  in  1923,  La 
Coscienze  di  Zeno9  which  immediately  attracted 
attention  in  Italy.  His  friend,  Joyce,  and  others, 
then  undertook  to  acquaint  the  world  with 
Svevo's  dialectic  art,  and  his  work  had  just  com- 
menced to  provoke  universal  discussion  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  See  ITAUAN  LITERATOBE. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectar- 
ian institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men 
and  WOIB#E  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  founded  iu 
%  the  Society  of  Friends,  The  1928  au- 
enrollment  was  540  full-time  students,  of 
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whom  275  were  men,  and  265  women.  The  teach- 
ing staff  numbered  70.  The  endowment  and 
productive  funds  amounted  to  $3,700,000.  The 
library  contained  60,000  volumes.  Additions  to 
the  physical  plant  during  the  year  included 
the  completion  of  the  Friends  Historical  Library 
and  of  the  Bartol  Research  Laboratory  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  devoted  to  research  in 
physics.  Appointments  to  the  faculty  included: 
Professor  Lucius  R.  Shero  as  professor  of 
Greek;  Dr.  Duncan  Graham  Foster,  as  assist- 
ant professor  of  chemistry;  Trayer  S.  Ander- 
son as  assistant  professor  of  history;  and  the 
return  of  Frederick  S.  Klees  as  instructor  in 
English,  after  a  year  on  the  faculty  of  Brown 
University.  At  the  Founder's  Day  exercises  on 
October  27,  several  additions  to  the  endowment 
funds  were  announced,  including  an  anonymous 
£ift  of  $100,000.  President,  Frank  Aydelotte, 
LL.D. 

SWAZILAND,  swii'ze-land.  A  British  protec- 
torate in  South  Africa,  situated  north  of  Zulu- 
land,  at  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Trans- 
vaal; formerly  under  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic; controlled  by  the  British  Government  act- 
ing through  a  high  commissioner  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Area,  6704.6  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation at  the  census  of -1921,  112,838,  of  whom 
2235  were  Europeans.  Capital,  Mbabane.  The 
inhabitants  are  largely  of  the  Zulu  type.  The 
chief  agricultural  products  are  corn  (the  staple 
product),  tobacco,  millet,  various  vegetables, 
peanuts,  and  cotton.  The  mineral  resources  are 
considered  rich,  but  are  undeveloped.  The  revenue 
for  1926-27  was  £92,090  and  the  expenditure 
£111,835.  As  noted  above,  the  territory  is  under 
the  administration  of  the  High  Commissioner  for 
South  Africa,  but  the  local  administration  is 
under  a  resident  commissioner. 

SWEDEN".  A  Scandinavian  kingdom  In  the 
extreme  northwestern  part  of  Europe,  occupying 
the  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula.  Capital,  Stockholm. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  total  area  of 
Sweden  is  173,154  square  miles;  the  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1920,  was  5,904,489; 
estimated,  Dec.  31,  1926,  6,074,368.  The  popula- 
tion per  square  mile  in  1926  was  38.3.  The 
movement  of  population  in  the  same  year  was: 
Births,  102,368;  deaths,  71,315;  marriages,  38,- 
339;  immigrants,  5388;  emigrants,  11,043,  of 
whom  9693  migrated  to  the  United  States.  Cities 
with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1927  were  Stockholm,  453,332;  G5te- 
borg,  231,213;  and  Malmo,  116,827. 

EDUCATION.  Elementary  education  is  free  and 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14.  In 
1926  there  were  in  the  elementary  schools,  26,- 
669  teachers  and  665,032  pupils.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  77  public  secondary  schools,  with 
28,564  pupils;  53  people's  high  schools  with  3457 
pupils;  two  high  and  seven  elementary  technical 
schools  with  about  2800  pupils;  military,  naviga- 
tion, agricultural,  veterinary,  and  other  special 
schools;  besides  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  and 
the  blind.  There  are  two  universities,  Upsala, 
founded  in  1477,  and  Lund,  founded  in  1668.  The 
former  had  3084  students  and  the  latter  21G9 
in  the  fall  of  1926. 

PRODUCTION.  The  population  of  Sweden  is  al- 
most equally  divided  between  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  and  industry.  In  1926 
there  were  in  Sweden  9,416,000  acres  of  arable 
land  (9.3  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area), 


2,280,000  acres  of  permanent  nieadows,  and  60,74' 
acres  of  forests  and  pastures.  The  total  value  o 
the  crops  in  1926  was  1,172,28^000  crowns 
($313,602,000)  and  in  1927,  1,126,567,000  crown 
($302,032,000),  of  which  the  value  of  hay  wa 
313,851,000  crowns  ($84,143,000);  oats,  167. 
566,000  crowns  ($44,924,000)  ;  potatoes,  115^ 
029,000  crowns  ($30,839,000).  According  to  th 
last  livestock  census  (1920),  there  were  2,736, 
000  cattle,  1,011,000  swine,  1,568,000  sheep,  113, 
000  goats,  and  728,000  horses. 

From  the  earliest  times,  mining  has  been  th< 
chief  industry  of  Sweden,  although  in  recen 
years  wood  and  wood  products  have  played  ai 
important  part  in  the  economic  life  of  thi 
country.  In  1927  there  were  produced  9,661,00< 
tons  of  iron  ore,  413,500  tons  of  pig  iron,  486, 
900  tons  of  steel  ingots,  398,000  tons  of  coal,  460, 
000  tons  of  cement,  1,558,000  tons  of  chemica 
wood  pulp  (1,450,000  tons  for  1926),  61,00( 
tons  of  cardboard  and  paper,  184,358,000  cigars 
42,500  tons  of  margarine,  and  20,975  tons  o: 
cotton  yarn.  In  1926,  406,691  persons  were  en 
gaged  in  industrial  activities,  distributed  ai 
follows:  Mines  and  metals,  118,970;  non-metal 
lie  minerals,  41,749;  wood  and  wood  nianu 
factures,  57,998;  paper  and  printing,  51,854: 
foodstuffs,  43,060;  textiles  and  clothing,  53,' 
435;  leather  and  rubber,  18,888;  chemicals,  14, 
391 ;  and  electric  and  gas  plants,  6346.  The  total 
value  of  all  industrial  products  in  that  yeai 
was  $1,179,741,000. 

COMMERCE.  Swedish  foreign  trade  reached 
record  quantity  figures  during  1927  and  wag 
exceeded  in  value  only  during  the  abnormal 
years  11)19  and  1920.  Imports  and  export  values, 
as  compared  with  1926,  increased  6.5  per  cent 
and  14  per  cent,  respectively.  Average  import 
prices,  principally  by  reason  of  mineral  oils 
and  coal,  dropped  about  10  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1926,  while  the  reduction  in  export  prices 
was  only  about  3.3  per  cent.  Imports  of  anima] 
feedstuff s  were  less  than  in  1926,  while  in- 
creases were  noted  in  cereals,  fruits,  textiles, 
ships,  coal  and  coke,  iron  and  steel,  machinery, 
automobiles,  and  numerous  other  items.  Practi- 
cally all  exports  showed  increases,  especially 
animal  feedstuffs,  hides  and  skins,  lumber,  pulp 
and  paper,  ships,  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, and  machinery.  The  most  marked 
change  geographically  was  the  increase  of  ex- 
ports to  Germany,  which  advanced  almost  50 
per  cent,  largely  because  of  unusually  heavy 
shipments  of  iron  ore.  Swedish  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  substantially  the  same  as 
in  1926,  while  exports  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased slightly  over  the  previous  year.  The 
total  value  of  exports  in  1927  was  1,616,583,000 
crowns  ($433,406,000);  of  imports,  1,584,364,- 
000  crowns  ($424,768,000).  On  the  basis  of  the 
returns  for  the  first  half  of  1928  it  appeared 
that  there  would  be  a  marked  increase  in 
Swedish  imports  during  the  entire  year  and  a 
more  or  less  sharp  decrease  in  exports,  the  lat- 
ter being  due  to  industrial  troubles  in  the  metal 
and  wood  industries. 

FINANCE.  The  approved  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1928-29,  which  was  passed  by  the  Swedish 
Parliament  on  June  6,  balanced  at  744,746,400 
crowns.  This  was  an  increase  of  10,663,700 
crowns  over  "the  estimated  budget  and  34,019,- 
200  crowns  over  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1927-28.  Of  the  increase  in  the  voted  budget, 
9,000,000  crowns  came  under  "Expenditure  for 
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increase  of  capital,"  and  1,600,000  crowns  under 
"Current  expenditures."  On  the  revenue  side 
there  was  a  decrease  of  8,500,000  crowns  in 
dividends  accruing  to  the  State  from  shares 
in  the  mining  company,  and  income  from  taxes 
has  been  augmented  by  10,250,000  crowns.  Fur- 
thermore, "Loans"  were  increased  about  8,600,- 
000  crowns,  as  compared  with  the  1927-28 
budget.  The  Swedish  national  debt  on  Dec.  31, 
1927,  was  1,816,000,000  crowns,  of  which  1,797,- 
000,000  crowns  represented  funded  debt  and  19,- 
000,000  floating  debt. 

COMMUNICATIONS,  The  length  of  railway  line 
at  the  end  of  1927  was  10,110  miles,  of  which 
3877  miles  wer<f  State  owned  and  6233  miles 
were  owned  by  private  companies.  The  mileage 
of  the  Swedish  State  Railways  showed  a  small 
increase  of  120  kilometers  at  the  end  of  1927, 
bringing  the  total  mileage  up  to  6153  kilometers, 
as  compared  with  6033  at  the  end  of  1926. 
Earnings  and  expenses  of  the  State  Railways 
during  1927  were  as  follows:  Gross  earnings, 
$52,310,000;  total  expenditures,  $42,639,000; 
net  earnings,  $9,671,000;  income  from  passenger 
traffic,  $16,989,000;  income  from  freight  traffic 
(exclusive  of  iron  ore),  $26,455,000;  freight 
earnings  on  iron  ore,  $5,468,000.  The  number 
of  passengers  carried  increased  from  27,915,000 
in  1926  to  28,298,000  in  1927,  and  the  quantity 
of  goods  transported  (exclusive  of  iron  ore) 
expanded  from  9,972,000  metric  tons  to  10,054,- 
000  metric  tons.  The  qiiantity  of  iron  ore  carried 
in  1927  aggregated  7,456,000  metric  tons,  as 
compared  with  6,389,000  tons  in  1926. 

The  number  of  tourists  in  Sweden  in  1928  was 
considerably  above  the  1927  total,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  the  total  revenue  obtained  from 
this  source  in  1928  would  exceed  appreciably  the 

1927  total  of  about  30,000,000  crowns    ($8,043,- 
000).    The   estimated   income    from   tourist   ex- 
penditures   in    1927    approximated    2    per    cent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  merchandise 
from   Sweden  during  that  year.  Only  9  of  the 
25  leading  groups  in  that  export  schedule  reached 
a  higher  total  "than  tourist  expenditures. 

During  1927,  29,791  vessels  of  16,253,000  net 
tons  entered  the  ports  of  Sweden  and  29,772  of 
16,235,000  net  tons  cleared.  The  Swedish  mer- 
chant marine  in  the  same  year  consisted  of 
1371  vessels  of  1,365,390  tons.  The  total  in- 
come of  the  Swedish  merchant  marine  during  1927 
amounted  to  294,603,000  crowns,  as  against  278,- 
188,000  in  1926,  an  increase  of  about  6  per  cent. 

GOVERNMENT,  Executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
King,  who  acts  through  a  responsible  ministry 
known  as  the  Council  of  State,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  Minister  of  State,  or  Premier; 
legislative  power  is  in  the  Diet  of  two  chambers, 
of  which  the  Upper  has  150  members  elected  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  provinces;  the  Lower 
Chamber  consists  of  230  members  elected  for 
four  years  by  universal  suffrage.  The  King  in 

1928  "was  Gustaf  V,  born  June  16,  1858,  who 
ascended   to   the   throne   on   the   death    of   his 
father,  Oscar  II,  Dec.  8,  1927.  The  ministry  was 
constituted  as  follows:   Premier,   Carl  Ekman; 
Foreign  Affiairs,  Eliel  L6fgren;   Justice,  Johan 
Thyren;  Defense,  Gustav  Rosen;  Social  Affairs, 
Jakob  Pettersson;  Communications,  Carl  Meur- 
ling;    Finance,   Ernst   Lyberg;    Education    and 
Ecclesiastical    Affairs,    John    AJmkvist;    Agri- 
culture, Bo  von  Stockenstrom;  Commerce,  Felix 
Hamrin;    Ministers   without    Portfolio,    Sigurd 
Ribbing  and  Natanael  Garde. 


HISTOEY.  Sweden  was  troubled  throughout  the 
year  by  a  series  of  strikes  in  the  wood-pulp  and 
mining  industries,  which  had  a  tendency  to  slow 
up  production  and  trade  during  the  entire  year. 
The  Government  made  several  attempts  to  medi- 
ate but  met  with  little  success,  particularly 
after  the  employers  had  adopted  the  lockout  sys- 
tem to  bring  the  workers  to  terms.  The  industrial 
unrest  was  particularly  important  in  light  of  the 
elections  to  be  held  during  the  year,  when  a  gain 
in  a  few  more  seats  by  the  Socialists  would  en- 
able them  to  get  control  of  the  Government  and 
unseat  the  Moderates  who  controlled  the  legis- 
lature. However,  when  the  elections  were  held  in 
September,  the  returns  indicated  a  loss  of  16 
seats  for  the  Social  Democrats,  and  gains  by  the 
Conservatives,  Agrarians,  and  Communists.  Al- 
though Premier  Carl  G.  Ekman  was  reflected, 
his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  J.  E.  Lofgren, 
was  defeated,  and  the  entire  cabinet  tendered  its 
resignation  as  a  result.  A  new  government  was 
formed  under  the  premiership  of  Admiral  A. 
Lindman.  It  had  a  decided  conservative  trend 
and  consisted  of  a  coalition  of  all  the  parties  in 
the  legislature  with  the  exception  of  the  Social 
Democrats  and  the  Communists.  See  ARBITRA- 
TION, INTERNATIONAL. 

SWEDENBORGIANS.  See  NEW  JERUSALEM, 
CHURCH  OF  THE. 

SWEDISH  LITERATURE.  See  SCANDINA- 
VIAN LITERATURE. 

SWIMMIHGk  Swimming  had  the  greatest 
year  in  1928  in  the  history  of  this  sport,  with 
the  Olympic  Games  (q.v.j  affording  a  fitting 
climax.  Forty  nations  participated  in  the 
Olympics,  the  entries  of  the  United  States  mak- 
ing practically  a  clean  sweep  in  the  various 
events.  The  Amateur  Athletic  "Union  competi- 
tions were  marked  by  more  than  a  hundred 
record-breaking  performances,  although  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  these  missed  official  recog- 
nition because  of  technicalities  and  other  causes. 

Miss  Martha  Norelius,  of  the  A\romen's  Swim- 
ming Association  of  New  York  City,  led  the  way 
in  establishing  new  time  standards.  Every  inter- 
national record  in  free-style  swimming  from  220 
yards  to  880  yards  was  bettered  by  Miss  Norelius 
in  the  course  of  her  long  campaign.  Miss 
Eleanor  Garratti,  of  San  Eafael,  Calif,,  set  a 
new  world  record  of  1:10%  minutes  for  the  100 
meters  in  a  55-yard  pool.  John  Weissmuller,  of 
the  Illinois  A.  C.,  lowered  the  world  time  for  the 
100  meters  to  57%  in  a  1 10-yard  pool.  In  back- 
stroke swimming,  George  Kojae,  of  New  York,  set 
a  world  100-meter  mark  of  1:09%  minutes  in  a 
50-meter  pool.  Miss  Lisa  Lindstrom,  of  the 
Women's  Swimming  Association,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Holm,  14  years  old,  stood  out  among  the 
women  back-stroke  swimmers. 

Clarence  Crabbe  of  Honolulu,  and  Miss 
Josephine  McKim,  of  Homestead,  Pa,,  distin- 
guished themselves  in  mile  tests.  Edward  Lee,  of 
the  New  York  A.  C.,  and  Miss  Ethel  McGary,  of 
the  Women's  Swimming  Association,  captured  the 
national  long-distance  championships.  Among  the 
American  colleges,  Yale  and  Michigan  produced 
the  strongest  swimming  teams,  the  former  win- 
ning the  dual  meet  with  the  Conference  college 
by  a  "touch."  In  relay  competition,  Yale  quartet 
lowered  the  free-style  time  for  400  yards  at 
3:39%. 

The  winners  in  the  United  States  senior  out- 
door championships  for  men  were:  220  yards, 
back  stroke,  George  KojaGj  Boys'  Club,  New  York, 
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2  minutes,  37%  seconds;  440  yards,  free  style, 
John  Wiessmuller,  Illinois  A.  C.}  4  minutes,  58% 
seconds;  880  yards,  free  style,  Clarence  Crabbe, 
Honolulu,  10  minutes,  29^  seconds;  one  mile, 
Clarence  Crabbe,  21  minutes,  35%  seconds;  10- 
foot  spring-board  diving,  Mickey  Reilly,  Los 
Angeles  A,  C.;  plain  and  fancy  liigli  diving, 
Mickey  Reilly;  long  distance,  Edward  Lee,  jtfew 
York  A.  C, 

In  tlie  senior  women's  outdoor  championships, 
the  victors  were:  440  yards,  Martha  Norelius, 
Women's  Swimming  Association,  5  minutes,  49% 
seconds;  880  yards,  Martha  Norelius,  11  minutes, 
56%  seconds ;  one  mile,  Josephine  McKim,  Home- 
stead, Pa.,  24  minutes,  49%  seconds. 

SWINE.  See  LIVESTOCK. 

SWITZERLAND.  A  federated  republic  of 
western  Europe,  comprising  within  its  limits 
the  ranges  and  peaks  of  the  Alps  and  Jura  Moun- 
tains. Capital,  Berne. 

AEEA  AFD  POPULATION.  The  area  of  Switzer- 
land is  15,940  square  miles;  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1920,  3,880,320;  esti- 
mated Dec.  1,  1926,  3,959,000.  In  1926  the  esti- 
mated population  of  the  principal  cities  was  as 
follows:  Zurich,  210,720;  Basle,  139,560;  Gene- 
va, 126,000;  Berne,  107,960.  The  movement  of 
population  in  1926  was:  Births,  73,963;  deaths, 
48,297;  marriages,  28,079;  emigrants,  4947.  Lin- 
guistic differences  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant distinction  among  the  various  Swiss  types. 
German  is  the  language  of  70.9  per  cent  of  the 
people,  French  of  2L2  per  cent,  Italian  of  6.2 
per  cent,  and  Romansch  of  1.1  per  cent. ^  Dialects 
of  the  various  languages  spoken  in  Switzerland 
are  numerous. 

EDUCATION.  According  to  the  school  statistics 
for  1925-26,  there  were  4407  primary  schools, 
with  17,128  teachers  and  491,289  pupils;  599 
secondary  schools,  with  25,369  boys  and  24,413 
girls  and  1776  men  and  536  women  teachers;  111 
lower  middle  schools  with  9446  boys  and  5348 
girls;  and  693  men  and  68  women  teachers.  For 
special  education  there  were  various  commercial, 
technical,  agriciiltural,  and  other  schools.  The 
seven  universities  of  Switzerland,  at  Basle, 
Zurich,  Berne,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Fribourg,  and 
Neuchatel,  are  organized  on  the  model  of  those 
of  Germany,  governed  by  a  rector  and  a  senate, 
and  divided  into  four  faculties  of  theology, 
jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  medicine.  In 
1926-27  the  total  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance at  these  universities  was  6526  and  tbfe 
members  of  the  various  teaching  staffs  num- 
bered 977. 

PRODUCTION.  In  1926  there  were  in  Switzer- 
land 1,250,000  acres  of  arable  land,  or  about 
12  per  cent  of  the  total  area;  4,141,000  acres 
of  permanent  meadow  and  pasture,  36,000  acres 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes,  2,225,000  acres  of 
forests,  247,000  acres  of  uncultivated  land,  and 
2,301,000  acres  of  unproductive  land.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  1,587,000  cattle,  635,000 
swine,  169,000  sheep,  287,000  goats,  and  139,- 
000  horses.  Dairying  Is  the  most  important 
branch  of  agriculture.  In  1927  the  acreage  and 
production  of  the  principal  crops  were  as  fol- 
lows: Wheat,  174,000  acres,  5,982,000  bushels; 
rye,  49,000  acres,  1,657,000  bushels;  barley, 
16,000  acres,  583,000  bushels;  oats,  51,000  acres, 
3,059,000  bushels;  potatoes,  119,000  acres,  24,- 
618,000  bushels;  grapevines,  37,000  acres,  9,- 
246,000  gallons  of  wine.  The  production  of  cheese 
in  1926  was  70,700  tons;  of  butter,  13,500  tons. 


The  principal  manufactured  products,  with 
the  percentage  of  exports  to  total  production, 
are  as  follows:  Watches  and  watch  movements, 
92  per  cent;  silk  fabrics,  95  per  cent;  embroid- 
eries, 94  per  cent;  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics,  60 
per  cent;  dyes,  90  per  cent;  chocolate,  40  per 
cent;  cheese,  67  per  cent.  The  number  of  fac- 
tories in  operation  in  1927  was  8163  as  com- 
pared with  8123  in  1926. 

COMMERCE.  As  an  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  Swiss  products  are  more  than  holding 
their  own  in  foreign  markets,  in  1927  their  ex- 
ports reached  a  value  of  2,023,249,000  francs, 
or  about  10  per  cent  more  than  in  1926,  while 
imports  valued  at  2,563,794,000  francs,  increased 
about  6  per  cent.  The  unfavorable  visible  trade 
balance,  to  be  made  up  by  services,  was  540,545,- 
000  francs,  or  38,000,000  less  than  the  unfavor- 
able balance  of  1926.  The  charges  for  services 
have  also  increased,  so  that  a  much  larger  sum 
in  the  total  balance  of  payments  was  left  avail- 
able for  investment  abroad.  Only  one  category 
of  imports — that  of  animals — fell  greatly  be- 
hind the  1926  figures,  and  this  was  the  result 
of  restrictive  measures  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  there  were  19  articles 
whose  import  value  were  considerably  above 
those  of  1926,  not  because  of  higher  prices  but 
because  larger  amounts  were  brought  in.  Among 
exports,  no  item  fell  much  below  the  1926  values; 
instead,  there  was  a  very  general  increase,  show-  , 
ing  that  some  of  the  "heavier  imports  of  raw 
material  were  reexported  in  the  form  of  finished 
goods.  Germany  provided  21  per  cent  of  Swiss 
imports  in  1927  and  purchased  almost  20  per 
cent  of  the  exports.  France  was  also  a  heavy 
supplier,  followed  by  Italy,  the  United  States, 
and  Great  Britain/ Great  Britain  was  second 
as  a  market  for  Swiss  merchandise,  followed 
by  the  United  States,  France,  and  Italy.  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
22,000,000  francs,  and  exports  to  the  United 
States  at  209,600,000.  Total  exports  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1928  were  valued  at  2,134,000,000 
francs;  imports  2,744,000,000  francs. 

FINANCE.  In  estimating  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  1928,  Switzerland  budgeted  for  an- 
other deficit,  a  situation  which  had  occurred 
annually  since  1913.  Revenue  for  1928  was 
estimated  at  322,230,000  francs  and  expenditures 
at  331,550,000  francs.  It  was  not  the  actual  total 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  that  disturbs  the 
fiscal  authorities  so  much  as  the  fact  that  there 
was  always  a  deficit,  although  resources  are 
more  and  more  heavily  drawn  upon  each  year 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  cut  down  normal  run- 
ning expenses.  Any  saving  in  this  direction  is 
at  once  offset,  and  even  exceeded  by  the  mount- 
ing total  of  expenditures  resulting  from  bene- 
ficiary and  paternalistic  legislation. 

Subsidies  for  sick  insurance  have  increased 
from  3,999,000  francs  in  1919  to  a  sum  estimated 
at  7,060,000  francs  in  1928,  while  over  the  same 
period  accident  insurance  expenditures  increased 
from  4,344,000  francs  to  about  6,300,000  francs, 
and  expenditures  for  unemployment  relief  and  in- 
surance rose  from  509,000  francs  to  an  amount 
estimated  at  2,500,000  francs.  Old-age  pensions, 
etc.,  and  the  fund  for  government  employees  had 
risen  to  19,000,000  francs  and  19,764,000  francs, 
respectively.  In  10  years  the  outlays  for  these 
services  had  increased  from  8,852,000  francs  to 
54  624  000  francs.  None  of  the  subsidies  existed 
in  1913.  An  inevitable  result  of  the  continuing 
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deficits  in  the  annual  accounts  was  a  slower 
rate  of  decrease  in  the  national  debt.  At  the 
end  of  1926  the  total  debt  was  4,832,279,000 
francs,  compared  with  4,855,288,000  francs  at 
the  end  of  1925.  By  the  end  of  1927  the  total 
debt  had  exceeded  that  of  1926  and  reached  a 
total  of  4,900,633,000  francs. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  financial  situation  of 
the  Federal  Railways,  which  had  been  unsatis- 
factory since  the  War,  was  gradually  improving. 
Receipts  during  1927  were  the  largest  yet  at- 
tained, although  expenditures  were  practically 
the  same  as  in  1926.  (See  YEAR  BOOK  for  1927.) 
However,  with  the  heavy  charges  incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  electrification  and  other  improve- 
ments, it  was  expected  that  the  1927  accounts 
might  still  show  an  unfavorable  balance.  The 
Federal  Railways  during  1927  operated  1828  miles 
of  line,  carried  111,025,000  passengers  and  17,- 
813,000  metric  tons  of  freight,  and  had  gross 
receipts  of  395,525,000  francs  ($76,178,000). 
About  37  per  cent  of  the  system  was  electrified. 
The  private  railways  have  considerable  mileage 
but  much  less  traffic  than  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

GOVEBNMENT.  Both  executive  and  legislative 
power  are  vested  in  the  Parliament  of  two  cham- 
bers, the  Council  of  State  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil, the  first  having  44  members  elected  by  the 
cantons,  two  for  each  canton;  the  second  has 
198  members  elected  directly  by  the  people.  The 
two  chambers  united  form  the  Federal  Assembly, 
which  is  -the  supreme  organ  of  government  and 
delegates  the  chief  executive  authority  to  the 
Federal  Council,  whose  seven  members  are  elected 
for  three  years.  The  seven  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  act  as  ministers  for  the  departments 
of  the  Government.  The  chief  magistrates  are  the 
President  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  and  are  elected  by  the 
Federal  Assembly  for  one  year.  President  in  1928, 
Edmund  Schulthess;  Vice  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Dr.  Robert  Haab. 

HISTORY.  The  President  of  Switzerland  for 
1928  was  elected  on  Dec.  31,  1927.  The  successful 
candidate  was  Ednmnd  Schulthess,  who  had 
served  in  the  capacity  of  chief  magistrate  in  1917 
and  in  1921.  As  a  result  of  the  general  election 
held  on  October  28,  the  makeup  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  left  virtually  unchanged.  The  Radical 
Democrats  lost  one  seat  and  the  Socialists  gained 
one.  The  largest  gain  in  the  popular  vote  was 
made  by  the  Socialists. 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA,  BRIDGE  AT.  See 
BRIDGES. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS.  See  Music. 

SYPH'IUS.  Dr.  P.  A.  O'Leary  of  the  Mayo 
Foundation  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  for  Aug.  25,  1928,  the 
results  obtained  from  treating  neurosyphilis  with 
malarial  inoculation.  This  plan  of  treatment 
goes  back  to  1924.  The  total  number  treated  up 
to  1928  was  358,  and  of  this  number  220  showed 
the  early  manifestations  of  paresis,  which  leaves 
138  so-called  non-paretic  cases.  Of  the  first  group, 
the  author  states  that  the  so-called  fever 
(malaria)  treatment  is  superior  to  any  other 
for  bringing  the  disease  to  an  arrest.  The  use  of 
typhoid  vaccine  was  not  attended  by  such  good 
results,  but  was  much  better  adapted  to  practical 
requirements.  Of  the  large  non-paretic  group, 
many  cases  of  which  were  without  symptoms  and 
recognized  only  by  serological  tests,  the  author 
stated  that  he  would  first  make  use  of  the  usual 


drug  remedies,  but  that  if  there  was  no  satisfac- 
tory response  he  would  at  once  make  use  of  the 
fever  treatment  lest  symptoms  of  paresis  super- 
vene. In  general,  the  method  was  first  the  drugs 
arsphenamine,  bismuth,  and  tryparsamide,  and 
in  reserve  malarial  inoculation  and  typhoid  vac- 
cine. Each  of  these  resources  may  be  said  to  have 
a  definite  province.  In  discussion,  Dr.  Stone 
(Cleveland)  expressed  his  belief  that  the  mala- 
rial treatment  had  made  good  wherever  tested.  Dr. 
O'Leary  added  that  he  believed  we  should  pre- 
vent paresis  as  well  as  treat  it  with  the  fever 
therapy.  See  also  VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY.  A  non-secta- 
rian institution  for  men  and  women  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  founded  in  1870.  The  1928  autumn  en- 
rollment was  5430;  the  extension  school  enroll- 
ment was  2320;  and  the  summer-session  enroll- 
ment 1679.  The  faculty  numbered  about  590  for 
the  year  1927-28.  The  productive  funds  of  the 
university  amounted  to  $3,539,985,  and  the  in- 
come for  the  year  to  $1,824,953.  The  library  con- 
tained 173,000  volumes  and  over  60,000  pamph- 
lets. Continuing  the  programme  of  reorganiza- 
tion inaugurated  in  1927,  which  resulted  in 
changes  in  the  law  school  and  library  school  in 
that  year,  the  reorganization  of  the  college  of 
home'  economics  was  completed  in  1928;  Dr. 
Annie  Louise  Macleod,  formerly  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege, was  appointed  as  dean  of  the  college,  and 
associates  were  appointed  from  Cornell  and  Yale 
universities.  In  1928  a  teachers'-pension  system 
for  all  grades  was  adopted.  Chancellor,  Wesley 
Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Paed.D. 

SYR'IA.  Traditionally,  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Syrian  Desert  and  the  Euphrates  River 
on  the  east  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west; 
and  between  the  Taurus  Mountains  in  the  north 
and  Egypt  on  the  south;  formerly  a  province  of 
the  Turkish  Empire;  in  1920  recognized  as 
an  independent  state  under  a  mandatory 
power,  the  mandate  being  bestowed  upon  France, 
Syria,  under  the  mandate,  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  by  Palestine  on  the 
south,  by  Mesopotamia  on  the  east,  and  by 
Turkey  on  the  north.  Since  Jan.  1,  1925,  the 
country  comprises  four  territories:  Syria,  Alaou- 
ite,  Great  Lebanon,  and  Jebel  Druze.  The  total 
area  of  the  mandated  region  has  been  placed  at 
60,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1926 
at  2,046,857.  Arabic  is  the  prevailing  language, 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  being  of 
Arabic  stock,  and  in  religion,  Sunnite  Moham- 
medan. The  chief  towns  are  Damascus,  170,000; 
Aleppo,  140,000;  Beirut,  80,000;  Horns,  60,000; 
Hama,  35,000.  There  were  in  1927,  552  public 
elementary  schools  with  38,873  pupils.  Various 
educational  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Greek 
Catholics,  the  Maronites,  the  British  mission- 
ary societies,  and  Roman  Catholic  agencies.  There 
is  an  American  university  at  Beirut. 

PRODUCTION.  The  year  1927  in  Syria  was  one  of 
general  recovery  from  the  depression  of  1926. 
Foreign  trade  showed  a  marked  expansion,  agri- 
cultural returns  were  fairly  satisfactory,  and  in- 
dustries were  active.  Exchange  improved  and 
larger  budget  expenditures  were  anticipated  for 
productive  purposes.  Preliminary  data  for  1927 
indicated  that  the  harvests  were  generally  equal 
to  those  of  1926,  though  certain  cereals,  espe- 
cially wheat,  were  reported  to  have  fared,  less 
favorably  than  other  crops.  The  fruit  crops  were 
better  than  in  1926,  and  the  production  of  co- 
coons was  estimated  at  3200  metric  tons  as  com- 
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pared  with  3160  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Re- 
ports of  agricultural  returns  from  the  Damas- 
cus district  were  more  favorable  than  from  the 
other  regions,  owing  to  the  more  stable  conditions 
in  that  territory.  The  planting  of  mulberry  trees, 
many  of  which  were  cut  down  during  the  World 
War,  continued  at  a  satisfactory  rate.  Leading 
industries  registered  a  general  improvement  over 
1926,  especially  textiles  in  Aleppo  and  Damas- 
cus. The  tanning  industry  also  reported  a  more 
favorable  year.  Syria  is  primarily  an  agricul- 
tural country,  but  increased  demand  for  the 
prochicts  of  these  small  establishments  is  a  favor- 
able indication  of  the  gradual  return  of  the 
country  to  more  stable  conditions,  following  the 
unsettled  period  of  1925  and  1926. 

COMMERCE.  Foreign  trade  during  1927  showed 
a  marked  expansion  over  the  previous  year,  but 
with  a  slightly  larger  adverse  balance.  Imports 
amounted  to  $50,300,000,  as  compared  with  $41,- 
055,000  in  1926,  an  increase  of  22.5  per  cent; 
exports  totaled  $21,486,000  against  $17,652,000, 
or  21.7  per  cent  increase.  The  increase  in  imports 
was  accounted  for  principally  by  larger  pur- 
chases of  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  livestock,  in- 
dustrial oils,  and  metal  manufactures.  Increased 
shipments  of  cereals  and  olive  oil  were  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  better  showing  in  exports. 
France  displaced  Palestine  as  the  leading  coun- 
try of  destination  for  exports  and  reexports, 
taking  15,8  per  cent  (14.7  in  1926)  of  the  total; 
the  United  States  was  next,  with  13.5  per  cent 
(12.8);  Palestine,  with  13.3  per  cent  (16.7); 
and  Egypt  with  11.5  (15.3).  France  was  again 
the  chief  source  of  imports,  furnishing  15  per 
cent  (19.9  in  1926)  of  the  total ;  followed  by  Eng- 
land with  13.9  (13.6)  ;  Turkey  with  9.6  '(9.5)  ; 
Italy  with  9.4  (11) ;  and  the  United  States  with 
6.8  (7.3). 

FINANCE.  The  budget  for  1927  showed  a  balance 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  1,508,630  Syrian- 
Lebanese  gold  pounds  (1  gold  pound  equals  20 
gold  francs) ;  the  total  for  the  States  under  the 
mandate  amounted  to  2,775,790  Syrian  gold 
pounds.  For  1928  the  budget  of  Syria  was  bal- 
anced at  2,343,608  Syrian  gold  pounds,  the 
total  for  the  mandated  territory  being  3,881,- 
898  Syrian  gold  pounds.  The  increase  over  1927 
is  accounted  for  by  expenditures  from  spe- 
cial funds  for  productive  purposes,  especially 
along  agricultural  lines. 

COMMUNICATION.  Shipping  statistics  for  1927 
showed  a  slight  increase  in  tonnage  over  1926. 
There  visited  Syrian  ports  in  1927  a  total  of 
820  steam,  and  2283  sailing,  vessels  of  1,830,363 
aggregate  tons  as  against  817  steam,  and  2343 
sailing,  vessels  of  1,768,744  aggregate  tons  in  the 
previous  year.  There  are  about  500  miles  of  rail- 
ways in  the  country. 

GOVERNMENT.  Syria  is  governed  under  a  man- 
date of  France  granted  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. High  Commissioner  in  1928,  Henri  Ponsot. 

HISTOKY.  The  outstanding  event  in  Syrian 
history  during  the  year  was  the  attempt  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  which  would  meet  the  needs 
of  the  natives  and  at  the  same  time  be  satis- 
factory to  the  French  Government.  Provisions 
were  made  by  High  Commissioner  Ponsot  early 
in  the  year  for  holding  an  election  for  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly  which  would  draw  up  the  new 
constitution.  The  Assembly  met  early  in  June 
and  began  its  labors.  The  French  High  Commis- 
sioner in  addressing  the  gathering1  stated  that  as 
soon  as  its  work  was  done,  France  would  sign  a 


treaty  with  the  Syrian  Government  which  would 
be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  two  parties 
concerned.  When  some  of  the  preliminary  work  on 
the  constitution  was  completed,  it  was  so  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  French  High  Commissioner  that, 
he  suspended  the  meetings  of  the  body  for  a 
period  of  three  months  (August  12).  He  de- 
clared that  the  constitution  which  was  being 
drawn  up  was  merely  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence and  was  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the 
relationship  of  France  and  Syria  under  the 
terms  of  mandate  given  out  by  the  League 
of  Nations.  When  the  three  months'  period 
was  up,  the  High  Commissioner  suspended 
further  meetings  for  another  period  of  three 
months  and  thus  the  year  closed  without  any- 
thing concrete  being  done  to  establish  a  native, 
fovernment  in  the  country.  It  appeared  that 
'rench  imperialism  and  Syrian  nationalism 
would  simply  not  mix  and  that  the  turmoil  of 
the  last  few  years  would  continue. 

TAClvTA-ABICA  DISPTTTE.  See  AKBITRA- 
TION,  INTERNATIONAL;  CHILE,  under  History. 

TAHITI.  See  OCEANIA,  FRENCH  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN. 

TAIWAN,  tl'wan'.  Official  Japanese  name  for 
Formosa.  See  FORMOSA. 

TALBOT,  THE  RIGHT  REV.  ETHELBEET.  Amer- 
ican clergyman,  former  presiding  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  at  Tucka- 
hoe,  N.  Y.,  February  27.  He  was  born  at  Fayette, 
Mo.,  Oct.  9,  1848,  and  was  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1870  and  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1873. 
Shortly  after  his  ordination  as  deacon,  he  was  at 
the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  New  York, 
and  then  returned  to  his  birthplace  as  rector  of 
St.  Mary's  Church  there.  In  a  few  months  he 
went  to  Macon,  Mo.,  as  rector  of  St.  James's 
Church  and  of  St.  James  Military  Academy, 
1873-87.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  consecrated 
as  first  Missionary  Bishop  of  Wyoming  and  Ida- 
ho, and  entrusted  with  the  task  of  building  up  his 
church  in  a  vast  and  undeveloped  territory.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  work  that  lasted  eleven 
years  and  brought  fame  to  Dr.  Talbot  as  a 
zealous  pioneer-churchman  and  a  man  of  deep  hu- 
man sympathy.  He  was  one  of  the  best-known 
men  in  the  West.  Owen  Wister,  novelist,  used 
Bishop  Talbot  as  the  original  of  his  character  of 
the  bishop  in  his  widely  read  novel,  The  Virgin- 
ian. During  his  service  in  Wyoming  and  Idaho, 
the  missionary  bishop  supervised  the  building 
of  about  forty  churches  and  helped  to  found  a 
hospital  at  Wallace,  Idaho,  a  cathedral  at  Lara- 
mie,  Wyo.,  a  girls3  school  at  Boise,  Idaho,  and  a 
boys'  school  at  Laramie. 

In  1898  Bishop  Talbot  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Central  Pennsylvania.  In  1905  his  diocese  was 
divided,  and  he  remained  as  Bishop  of  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  On  Feb.  15,  1924,  he  became,  by  succession, 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  the  last  to  occupy  this  office 
by  succession,  the  Church  having  decided  to 
choose  the  subsequent  presiding  bishops  by  elec- 
tion. He  presided  e&  officio  at  the  trial  of  Bishop 
William  M.  Brown,  unfrocked  for  heresy  in  1925. 
Bishop  Talbot  resigned  from  his  bishopric  Oct. 
1,  1927.  He  won  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  on 
visits  to  England  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  Bishop  Talbot 
received  the  degree  of  S/F.D.  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  1887,  that  of  LL.D.  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  in  the  same  year, 
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und  that  of  D.D,  from  Dartmouth  in  1888.  His 
life  in  the  West  is  described  in  My  People  of 
the  Plains  and  in  his  other  writings.  They  in- 
clude A  Bishop  Among  His  Flock;  A  Bishop's 
Message  and  Tim — An  Autobiography  of  a  Doff. 

TALBOT,  HOWARD  (real  name,  MUNKIT- 
TKICK).  An  English  operatic  composer,  died  in 
London,  September  12.  He  was  born  in  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  9,  1865,  but  taken,  at  the  age  of  four, 
by  his  parents  to  London,  where  he  later  studied 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  under  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  and  Sir  Frederick  Bridge.  From  1900  on  he 
was  conductor  at  various  London  theatres.  Alto- 
gether he  wrote  some  two  dozen  operettas,  many 
of  which  enjoyed  immense  popularity  in  London. 
His  outstanding  successes  are  A  Chinese  Honey- 
moon (1899),  Three  Little  Maids  (1902),  The 
White  Chrysanthemum  (1905),  The  Belle  of 
Brittany  (1908),  and  The  Arcadians  (1909). 

TALC.  In  1927  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  reported  a  total  production  of  talc  amount- 
ing to  192,316  short  tons  valued  at  $2,234,724. 
The  greater  part  of  this  production  was  ground 
talc  amounting  to  185,116  tons  valued  at  $2,- 
097,709.  In  addition,  crude  talc  amounting  to 
5706  tons  valued  at  $25,365,  and  sawed  and 
manufactured  talc  amounting  to  1494  tons,  valued 
at  $111,650  were  included  in  the  total.  In  1927 
there  were  imported  25,194  tons  of  talc,  valued 
at  $550,382  of  which  377  tons  valued  at  $27,326 
were  crude  and  unground  steatite  and  French 
chalk;  while  24,817  tons  valued  at  $523?056 
were  manufactures  of  talc  (except  toilet  prepara- 
tions wholly  or  partially  finished).  In  1928  the 
American  short-fibre  talc  industry  had  a  produc- 
tion slightly  in  excess  of  that  for  1927  and  new 
properties  were  being  acquired  and  developed 
to  compensate  for  mines  which  had  been  more 
or  less  depleted.  Talc  was  being  used  as  an  in- 
gredient of  concrete  mixture  and  as  a  core  wash 
in  casting  operations.  It  was  being  employed  ex- 
perimentally to  kill  insect  larvae  and  was  also 
used  on  the  West  coast  of  the  United  States  in 
the  manufacture  of  tile.  Other  uses  were  found 
in  the  roofing,  paint,  and  rubber  industries.  Im- 
ports of  talcum  steatite  and  French  chalk  in 
1928  amounted  to  54,015,895  pounds,  valued  at 
$576,454.  In  1928  there  were  exported  from 
the  United  States  "talcum  and  other  toilet 
powders"  to  the  amount  of  3,136,838  pounds, 
valued  at  $1,605,630,  being  a  slight  decrease  in 
quantity  and  value  from  the  exports  of  1927. 

TANGANYIKA. '  ( tan'gan-ye'ka )  TERRI- 
TORY. A  territory  under  British  mandate,  com- 
prising the  portion  of  German  East  Africa  as- 
signed to  Great  Britain  after  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  British  and  Belgian  soldiers  during 
the  World  War.  Area,  about  373,500  square 
miles;  native  population  (mainly  of  mixed  Ban- 
tu race),  according  to  the  census  of  1921,  4,107,- 
000.  The  Europeans  numbered  2447;  Asiatics, 
14.991.  of  whom  about  two-thirds  were  Indians. 
Capital,  Dar-es-Salaam,  with  a  population  of 
25,000.  The  capital  and  Tanga  are  the  chief  sea- 
ports. In  1926  there  were  84  government  schools, 
2345  Konian  Catholic  schools,  and  1254  Protest- 
ant seho6ls,  with  a  total  roll  exceeding  107,883 
pupils. 

The  forest  resources  of  Tanganyika  in  1927 
were  given  at  a  total  of  2,713,700  acres.  Of  this 
figure,  2,564,700  acres  were  reserved  forest,  114,- 
000  unreserved,  and  35,000  acres  privately  owned. 
These  figures  do  not  include,  however,  vast  tracts 
of  three  savannas  on  public  lands  containing 
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much  valuable  but  scattered  timber.  The  chief 
agricultural  products  are  cereals,  manioc,  peas 
and  beans,  groundnuts,  oil  products,  sweet  po- 
tatoes and  other  vegetables,  fruit's  (chiefly  ba- 
nanas), and  coffee.  Sisal  and  cotton  production 
are  also  important  industries.  The  output  of  eOt- 
ton  in  the  1926-27  season  was  estimated  at  10,- 
000,000  pounds.  The  principal  minerals  found  are 
coal,  gold,  mica,  graphite,  iron  and  copper  ores, 
cobalt,  and  nickel.  The  imports  in  1926  were 
valued  at  £3,152,422;  exports,  £3,129,292;  tran- 
sit, £1,423,045.  The  principal  imports  consisted 
of  cotton  piece  goods,  foodstuffs,  building  mate- 
rials, iron  and  steel  manufactures,  machinery, 
gasoline  and  kerosene,  cigarettes,  and  liquors. 
The  principal  exports  were  sisal,  cotton,  ground- 
nuts, coffee,  hides  and  skins,  copra,  grain,  simsim, 
beeswax,  ghee,  and  chilies.  The  revenues  in  1926 
were  £1,975,400  and  the  expenditures  £2,233,625. 
In  1926,  380  steamers  (exclusive  of  coastal 
boats)  of  1,573,914  tons,  and  4582  dhows  of 
100,333  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  various 
ports  from  places  beyond  the  territory.  There 
are  about  1200  miles  of  railway  in  the  country. 
In  June  the  London  Times  reported  that  a  new 
railway  was  about  to  be  opened  from  Tabora,  on 
the  Central  Tanganyika  Railway,  which  connects 
the  Indian  Ocean  with  Lake  Tanganyika,  to 
Mwaza,  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Victoria.  The 
line,  which  is  238  miles  long,  was  3  years  under 
construction  and  cost  over  £800,000  to  build. 

The  head  of  the  administration  is  a  governor, 
who  is  aided  by  a  nominated  executive  council. 
Since  Oct.  1,  1926,  there  has  been  a  legislative 
council  consisting  of  13  official  members  and  not 
more  than  10  non-official  members.  Governor 
and  Commander-in-chief  in  1928,  Sir  D.  C. 
Cameron. 

TARIFF  AND  AGRICULTURE.  See  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

TASMANIA.  A  state  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth, consisting  of  the  island  of  that  name 
and  several  small  islands.  Area,  including  the 
island  of  Macquarie  (170  square  miles),  26?215 
square  miles;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1921,  213,780;  estimated  on  June  30,  1927, 
210,529.  The  movement  of  population  in  1926 
was:  Births,  4988;  deaths,  1912;  marriages, 
1435.  Capital,  Hobart,  with  a  population  includ- 
ing suburbs  (Mar.  31,  1927),  52,100.  The  popula- 
tion of  Launceston,  including  suburbs,  on  the 
same  date  was  27,000. 

The  agricultural  produce  in  1925-26  was: 
Wheat,  395,603  bushels;  oats,  835,473  bushels; 
peas,  258,763  bushels;  potatoes,  67,341  tons; 
hay,  114,920  tons;  fruits,  4,664,109  bushels;  and 
hops,  1,743,183  pounds.  The  value  of  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  products  was  £4,274,000,  min- 
ing products,  £1,475,000,  and  of  manufactures, 
£3,378,000.  The  chief  minerals  in  order  of  value 
were  copper,  tin,  lead,  silver,  zinc,  coal,  gold, 
and  osmiridhim.  The  two  chief  sources  of  ex- 
ports are  fruit  preserving  and  metal  extraction. 
The  total  imports  in  K>25~26  were  valued  at 
£8,450,793;  exports,  £8,710,855.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  wool,  minerals,  timber,  fruit,  grain, 
potatoes,  hops,  bark,  and  hides  and  skins.  The 
total  registered  shipping  amounted  to  183  ves- 
sels of  13,776  tons.  On  June  30,  1926,  Tasmania 
had  673  miles  of  railway  that  were  opened  to 
traffic. 

The  administration  is  under  a  governor,  who 
acts  through  a  responsible  ministry,  and  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  parliament  of 
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two  houses,  the  Legislative  Council  of  18  mem- 
bers, elected  on  the  basis  of  property  qualifica- 
tion, and  the  House  of  Assembly  of  30  mem- 
bers, elected  for  three  years  by  universal  suf- 
frage, including  women,"  and  with  proportional 
representation.  Governor  in  1928,  Sir  James 
O'Grady;  Prime  Minister,  Treasurer,  and  Minis- 
ter for 'Mines,  J.  A,  Lyons. 

TAXATION.  The  year  1928  was  not  a  period 
of  great  change  in  "taxation  either  from  the 
Federal  standpoint  or  from  that  of  the  individual 
State.  Early  in  the  year  a  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  Law  was  adopted,  whose  prin- 
cipal features  included  a  readjustment  of  some 
of  the  income  tax  brackets  relating  to  individual 
incomes,  a  minor  change  in  the  corporation  tax, 
and  some  readjustments  in  internal  revenue  duty. 
These  have  been  fully  stated  elsewhere  in  this 
volume  under  the  liead  of  PUBLIC  FINANCE. 
Only  nine  States  held  regular  sessions  of  their 
legislatures,  these  being  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
South  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  and^  Massa- 
chusetts; those  being  in  biennial  session  were 
four  in  number,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Virginia.  Special  sessions  were  held  by 
Illinois,  Nevada,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Iowa, 
.while  a  special  session  began  in  California  late 
in  the  year.  Actual  changes  in  State  legislation 
were  numerous,  but  they  included  no  serious 
changes  of  principle,  while  no  progress  whatever 
was  made  toward  the  establishment  of  a  closer 
relationship  between  State  and  Federal  systems 
that  had  been  under  consideration. 

Although  the  League  of  Nations  continued 
its  investigations  into  double  taxation  and  sug- 
gested to  various  nations  methods  of  coopera- 
tion with  a  view  to  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
evil,  no  material  progress  in  that  direction  has 
been  accomplished. 

STATE  INCOME  TAXES.  In  a  few  States  some 
changes  of  interest  affecting  income  taxation 
were  made,  among  them  the  following :  New  York 
State  provided  that  the  exemption  of  $3500  can- 
not be  claimed  for  the  whole  year,  if  a  taxpayer 
changes  Ms  or  her  marital  status  during  the  year. 
In  the  latter  case,  there  must  be  a  pro-rating  of 
the  tax  according  to  the  period  of  duration  of  the 
two  conditions.  An  increase  of  the  minimum  in- 
come which  must  be  reported  has  been  provided 
in  Wisconsin,  the  change  being  from.  $700  to  $800 
for  single  persons,  and  from  $1500  to  $1600  for 
married  persons.  Wisconsin  also  provided  a  new 
method  for  determining  net  incomes  for  1928. 

STATE  INHERITANCE  TAXES.  Reciprocity  was 
provided  with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  the 
intangible  personalty  of  non-resident  decedents 
by  a  law  of  Mar.  12,  1928,  retroactive  to  July 
1,  1925,  and  this  provision  was  accepted  by  all 
the  States  which  already  had  reciprocity  of 
tax  treatment  with  New  York  except  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland.  Reciprocity  in  taxes 
was  also  provided  by  Mississippi  under  a  law  of 
April  22,  while  deductions  from  gross  estate 
were  raised  from  $25,000  to  $100,000  and  ad- 
justments have  been  made  to  the  Federal  Law. 
Reciprocity  of  inheritance  tax  relations  has  also 
been  established  with  14  States  and  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
New  inheritance  tax  legislation  under  which  the 
intangible  personalty  of  non-residents  would  not 
be  taxed  after  Jan.  1,  1928,  was  adopted  by 
Virginia.  New  York  made  the  estate  tax  ap- 
plicable to  those  of  $200,000  instead  of  only  to 
those  of  $1,000,000. 


STATE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS.  State 
constitutional  amendments  were  of  little  impor- 
tance in  the  field  of  taxation  during  1928,  al- 
though a  general  amendment  designed  to  change 
taxes  of  corporations  was  drafted  and  placed 
before  the  California  legislature  which  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  had  not  adopted  it.  However,  con- 
siderable work  was  done  by  the  courts  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  constitutionality  of  taxation.  The 
Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  held  unconstitutional  the  license  tax  on 
foreign  corporations  issuing  no-par  stock  and 
this  left  the  tax  in  force  as  %  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  actual  capital  employed  within  the  State. 
Utah  courts  held  unconstitutional  the  law  re- 
quiring foreign  corporations  to  pay  an  annual 
tax  based  on  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration. According  to  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  State,  this  decision  applied  both  to  domestic 
and  foreign  enterprises.  The  Montana  tax  on  the 
privilege  of  grazing  foreign  livestock,  the  Illinois 
tax  on  gasoline,  the  intangible  tax  in  California, 
and  the  mortgage  registry  tax  in  Kentucky  were 
all  likewise  held  unconstitutional.  A  few  other 
controversies  involving  constitutional  questions 
were  before  the  courts  in  various  States  but 
no  decisions  of  importance  had  been  reached, 
and  on  some  cases  the  issues  were  still  hanging 
fire. 

SPECIAL  TAXES.  The  State  tax  sale  was  abol- 
ished in  New  York,  where  there  are  still  five 
counties  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  return- 
in^  to  Albany  unpaid  real  property  taxes  for 
collection  through  sales.  In  New  Jersey,  fees  pay- 
able for  the  redeeming  of  property  under  the  tax- 
sale  law,  had  been  raised  from  $10  to  $12.  In 
Mississippi,  cattle  were  exempted  from  State 
and  county  taxes  for  five  years,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  hotels  of  25  or  more  rooms  built  by 
a  corporation  before  Jan.  21,  1932,  which  were 
exempt  from  county  and  municipal  taxes.  Gas- 
oline taxes  were  revoked  by  New  Jersey,  in  the 
case  of  rural  mail  carriers  up  to  1500  gallons. 
According  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  gasoline  taxes  could  not  be 
collected  from  the  United  States  by  a  State  gov- 
ernment. Rhode  Island  gave  veterans  of  the 
Philippine  Insurrection  and  of  the  China  Relief 
Expedition  the  same  exemption  privileges  as  the 
veterans  of  past  wars.  New  Hampshire  raised 
the  gasoline  tax  from  three  cents  to  four  cents  a 
gallon,  and  Virginia  from  four  and  one-half  to 
five  cents  a  gallon,  Massachusetts  imposed  a  two- 
cent  per  gallon  tax.  In  Illinois,  the  tax  on  gas- 
oline was  held  unconstitutional,  and  the  question 
of  constitutionality  of  the  gasoline  tax  was 
brought  up  in  Kansas.  The  Massachusetts  tax  on 
gasoline  was  to  become  effective  Jan.  1,  1929,  to 
be  paid  by  distributors  and  the  proceeds  used  as 
a  highway  fund.  Taxation  of  motor  vehicles  in 
Massachusetts  was  altered  so  as  to  provide  for 
levy  as  an  excise  on  registered  motor  vehicles  in- 
stead of  as  a  local  general  property  tax.  These 
proposed  changes  were  held  constitutional  by  the 
Massachusetts  court.  Registration  fees  were  re- 
duced by  about  75  per  cent.  Bank  taxation  was 
under  extensive  discussion  in  California,  but  no 
positive  action  was  taken.  In  many  States  the 
whole  matter  was  held  up  awaiting  action  by 
Congress  on.  Section  5219  Revised  Statutes, 
which  had  not  come  to  pass.  Virginia  reduced  its 
bank-stock  tax  from  $1.10  to  $1.00  on  $100  of 
actual  value.  Minor  changes  were  made  in  New 
York  with  regard  to  the  income  tax  on  banks 
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and  trust  companies.  South  Carolina  changed  its 
method  of  administering  the  admission,  soft- 
drinks  and  license  tax.  All  bottled  soft  drinks 
must  bear  either  a  stamp  or  certain  stamp  or 
crown  manufactured  for  the  State  and  furnished 
by  it.  The  State  also  furnished  admission  tickets 
for  places  of  amusement.  South  Carolina,  more- 
over, introduced  an  additional  license  tax  of 
$100  per  store  on  all  chain  stores. 

DIRECT  TAXES.  The  only  change  in  the  direct 
tax  during  the  past  year  has  been  made  in  New 
York  State  where  the  rate  has  been  cut  from  1 
mill  to  %  mill. 

STATE  TAX  COMMISSIONS.  In  1926  a  commis- 
sion was  created  in  Virginia  to  make  a  study  of, 
and  to  revise  and  codify,  the  general  tax  laws  of 
the  State,  The  report  of  the  commission  was  filed 
and  established  the  "tax  code  of  Virginia"  which 
cuts  down  the  volume  of  tax  statutes  by  about 
50  per  cent,  repealing  all  obsolete  tax  laws.  Lo- 
cal governments  have  real  estate  and  tangible 
personalty,  while  the  State  has  intangible  per- 
sonalty as  a  source  of  income.  Massachusetts 
continued  the  special  tax  commission  for  another 
year,  and  New  Jersey  created  one  consisting  of 
eight  members  for  the  study  of  the  personal 
property  tax.  California  also  had  a  tax  commis- 
sion assisted  by  experts  at  work,  but  the  close 
of  the  year  did  not  find  the  investigation  com- 
plete. 

TAXES   COLLECTED   BY   STATES 


FEDERAL  TAX  RECEIPTS.  Federal  Tax  receipts 
during  the  (fiscal)  year  1928  are  restated  under 
the  head  of  PUBLIC  FINANCE,  as  a  part  of  general 
treasury  income.  See  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  Tie  ag- 
gregate total  showed  decrease  in  (ordinary)  re- 
ceipts from  $4,023,000,000  in  1927  to  $3,863,000,- 
000  in  1928.  Internal  revenue  collections  includ- 
ing income  taxes,  tobacco,  and  other  miscellaneous 
excises  decreased  from  $2,869,000,000  to  $2,792,- 
100,000  or  $75,000,000  below  the  preceding  year, 
while  receipts  from  customs  and  miscellaneous 
sources,  including  government- owned  securities, 
Panama  tolls,  etc.,  were  $1,247,200,000  as  com- 
pared with  $1,260,000,000  in  1927.  Customs  re- 
ceipts fell  off  markedly,  going  from  $605,500,000 
to  $568,156,000,  owing  to  the  larger  importation 
of  raw  materials,  either  on  a  free  basis  or  at  low 
rates. 

During  the  year  the  Executive  Department 
raised  a  considerable  number  of  tariff  rates  under 
the  terms  of  the  flexible  tariff  sections,  but  the 
aggregate  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  any 
material  alteration  in  total  income  that  was  more 
favorable  to  the  Government.  Corporation  income 
taxes,  which  had  been  subject  to  some  changes, 
tended  to  vary  considerably,  while  income  taxes 
remained  nearly  stable  except  for  the  increments 
growing  out  of"  the  tremendously  large  profits  in 
the  stock  market  which  had  resulted  in  largely 
increasing  the  number  of  individuals  paying 
taxes  in  the  very  highest  groups.  The  following 


State 
A-lsfocLnia,    .       .  . 

1927 
$    10,517,548.70 
1,856,485.45 
4,576,686  49 
141,910,944.73 
13,305,428.21 
35,025,075.54 
16,767,000.50 
32,136,173.06 
*      13,491,894.83 
5,508,465.81 
1.244,553.82 
213,585,171.12 
36,698,762.18 
11,884,091.58 
21,647,348.31 
25,676,796.13 
16,205,168.38 
8,627,124.23 

50,549,229.16 
109,002,869.13 
181,996,054.93 
29,041,504.72 
2,840,873.00 
67,285,387.53 
2,483,382.73 
5,779,928.58 
671,634.34 
3,584,593.49 
101,709,535.38 
731,177.75 
751,804,048.24 
217,227,608.47 
777,569.64 
139,643,893.32 
23,634,029.21 
6,327,245.70 
257,222,323.04 
13,682,453.78 
3,686,624.14 
757,247.65 
17,934,000.10 
46,246,084.06 
3,967,904.96 
2,640,652  57 
,   84,342,206.72 

17*916ll43".08 
48,273,116,07 
2,603,860.83 
365,482.70 

$      8,175,310.47 
1,847,196.23 
4,108,678.25 
140,975,895.64 
10,684t567.79 
36,187,174.70 
25,163,258.11 
21,068,544.13 
14,816,029,.57 
5,911,345.70 
1,088,064.15 
224,858,133.98 
29,925,306.33 
12,421,494.95 
17,468,057.54 
23,426,098.90 
14,519,044.20 
8,498,218.89 

49,115,314,78 
111,287,380.08 
159,476,206.96 
26,186,901.79 
2,827,752.69 
63,860,846.82 
4,392,109.96 
5,786,083.73 
868,443.05 
4.051,563.64 
112,899,314.20 
833,892.24 
750,122.485.03 
236,642,027.42 
756,207.33 
136,670,753,77 
17,971,218.18 
5,930,977.88 
232,417,910.96 
14,138,073.47 
4,106,465,66 
759,597,05 
17,751,204.24 
44,474619.16 
3,442,547.14 
2,264,728.08 
84,330,236.53 

13,197,925,62 
14,416,321.70 
40,689,07^.12 
1,207,093,40 
397,783.81 

eime  from  income  tax,  as  between  corporations 
and  individuals  during  the  past  two  years  as 
compared  with  five  years  earlier. 

A.rl£<:ins<iis    .    .  .  » 

California     .... 
Oolor&cLo         . 

Corporation  Individual 
per  cent       per  cent 
1022                     .           47              53 

Connecticut    .  .  . 

Florida    

1927  ""*;"...  :;::.:.......      ss       42 

Georgia     

1928    59              41 

Hawaii      
Idaho    

While  the  increased  proportion  of  income  taxes 
returned  bv  corporations  reflected  the  effects  of 
the  income"  tax  adjustment  for  1926,  when  the 
rate  was  set  at  13  per  cent  for  1925,  and  13%  per 
cent  for  subsequent  years,  later  figures  introduced 
a  new  element.  This  was  furnished  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  enterprises  which  reported 
no  net  revenue  for  taxation.  The  percentage  of 
such  reports  in  1928  was  45   (that  is  to  say,  45 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  corporation  tax 
returns   that  were   handed   in).   The  tendency 
therefore  was  toward  the  increasing  of  incomes 
from  large  earnings  made  by  the  greater  cor- 
porations,  while  income-tax   receipts  from  the 
smaller  corporations  fell  off  on  account  of  the 
*rowth  in  number  which  had  no  taxable  income. 
The  total  number  in  the  latter  class  was  10  per 
cent  higher  in  1928  than  it  was  in  1922. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  concentration  of  the  in- 
dividual income  tax  continued,  the  returns  for 
1928  showing  that  very  nearly  98  per  cent  of  in- 
dividual taxpayers  were  relieved  from  income- 
tax  payments  under  the  existing  law,  as  the  re- 
sult of  personal  credit  exemptions.  The  changes 
made  in  the  ineome-tax  law  of  1928  did  not  of 
course  show  in  the  returns  for  that  year.  Gen- 
eral prosperity,  despite  some  falling  off  of  busi- 
ness during  the  year  1927,  accompanied  by  large 
stock-market  profits   must  be  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  faetors  tending  to  keep  up  individ- 
ual income-tax  receipts  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
dictions of  decline  which  had  been  made  by  vari- 
ous Treasury  officials. 

Illinois      

Iowa     

Kentucky    
Louisiana     .... 

Maryland,      incl. 
DO         ... 

Massachusetts    . 
MicMgan    .    ... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 

Montana     .    ... 
Nebraska    .    ... 

New    Hampshire 
New  Jersey    — 
New  Mexico    .  . 
New  York    
North      Carolina 
North  Dakota    . 
Ohio              .  .    . 

Oklahoma   

Pennsylvania    .  . 
Rhode  Island  .  . 
South      Carolina 
South  Dakota   . 
Tennessee     .... 

TJtah       

Vermont     ..... 
"Virfiinia            •  > 

West  Virginia  . 
Wisconsin     .... 

Philippine  Isl.   . 
Totals        .... 

$2,819,059,673^50 

$2,775,276,956.23 
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For  the  calendar  year  1926,  as  reported  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  1928,  853,- 
838  individuals  with  an  income  of  $5000  or  more 
each,  returned  $13,864,000,000,  while  of  these 
853,838  individuals,  those  with  incomes  from 
$5000  to  $50,000  each,  returned  $9,528,690,000. 
The  largest  number  of  corporations  mak- 
ing tax  returns  prior  to  1925  was  417,421.  For 

1925,  the   number   reporting   was   430,072;    for 

1926,  455,320;  and  for  1927,  452,853.  In  the  latter 
year,  corporations  to  the  number  of  249,847  re- 
turned  net   income   amounting  to   8,070,000,000 
and  paid  an  income  tax  amounting  to  $1,291,845,- 
989,  while  the  number  returning  no  net  income 
was  203,006. 

CHANGES  RECOMMENDED  TO  CONGEESS.  No 
changes  of  importance  were  before  Congress  at 
the  end  of  1928  save  minor  alterations  designed 
to  provide  for  corrections  of  practice  here  and 
there.  The  changes  actually  made  in  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1928  have  been  reviewed  elsewhere  under 
the  head  of  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  It  was,  however, 
plainly  indicated  in  Government  statements,  as 
well  as  by  authoritative  addresses,  delivered  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1928,  that  the  limit  of  the 
income-tax  reduction  by  the  Federal  Government 
had  been  approximately  reached.  Federal  taxa- 
tion and  revenue  had  become  finally  balanced 
against  expenditure.  The  prospect  of  an  extended 
tariff  revision  indicated  by  the  hearings  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1928-1929  afforded  the 
most  positive  assurance  of  income-tax  changes, 
since  general  advance  in  tariff  duties  would,  as 
matters  stood,  almost  unavoidably  involve  a  cor- 
responding decline  of  incomes,  and  this  in  turn 
would  lead  to  deficit  conditions  which  could  be 
most  easily  corrected  by  making  changes  either  in 
the  corporation  or  in  the  individual  income 
taxes, 

TAXATION,  FABM.  See  AGBIOXJLTTJKE. 

TAXES,  gee  PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

TAYLOR,  WIIXIAM  SYLVESTEB.  American 
lawyer  and  officeholder,  died  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  August  2.  He  was  born  in  Butler  County, 
Kentucky,  Oct.  10,  1853.  He  was  the  central 
figure  in  the  case  of  the  shooting  of  William 
Goebel,  at  Frankfort,  Ky.?  Jan.  30,  1900,  in  the 
contest  between  the  latter  and  Taylor  for  the 
Governorship  of  Kentucky,  Goebel  having  been 
the  Democratic  candidate  and  Taylor  the  Repub- 
lican. The  Democratic  vote  had  been  divided  in 
the  preceding  election  and  Taylor  had  been 
declared  elected.  A  committee  of  the  legislature 
was  prepared  to  submit  a  report  unseating  him 
in  favor  of  Goebel,  on  charges  of  fraud,  when  the 
latter  was  shot.  Taylor  was  accused  by  his  polit- 
ical opponents  of  planning  the  crime  and  was  in- 
dicted, and  to  avoid  a  fate  similar  to  that  of 
Goebel,  as  was  alleged,  he  fled  to  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there,  never  re- 
turning to  Kentucky  so  far  as  known.  He  was  a 
self-educated  man,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the 
bar.  His  gift  as  a  speaker  had  won  for  him  the 
offices  of  Clerk  of  Butler  County,  county  judge, 
and  Attorney-General  of  Kentucky,  before  his 
campaign  for  the  governorship.  After  his  re- 
moval to  Indianapolis,  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  and  engaged  in,  the  insurance  business 
there. 

TEACHERS'  COLLEGES.  See  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES. 

TELEGKRAPHY.  The  remarkable  growth  of 
the  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 


pany and  its  absorption,  first,  of  the  All- America 
Cable  Company  and,  second,  of  the  Mackay  Cable 
Company  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  year. 
Incidentally,  the  International  Company  acquired 
the  control  of  the  principal  wire  communication 
systems  in  Spain,  Argentina,  and  other  South 
American  countries.  The  British  were  also  pro- 
ceeding in  the  merging  of  all  their  overseas  com- 
munication systems.  The  Western  Union  Com- 
pany laid  a  new  high-speed  cable  from  New- 
foundland to  the  Azores,  connecting  there  with 
other  cables  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Germany. 

The  Western  Union  made  arrangements  with 
the  Bell  Companies  by  which  telegraph  mes- 
sages may  be  telephoned  from,  any  home  or 
other  private  station  and  may  be  delivered  at  the 
other  end  by  telephone,  thus  providing  a  house 
to  house  telegraph  system  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. Another  arrangement  between  these  two 
companies  was  one  in  which  the  telephone  com- 
pany rents  to  one  or  another  of  the  telegraph 
companies  its  excess  channels  of  communication 
obtained  by  duplexing  or  quadruplexing  the  phys- 
ical circuits.  This  made  it  possible  to  send  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  messages  simultaneously 
over  the  same  wire  and  greatly  increases  facil- 
ities without  putting  up  additional  wires.  The 
telegraph  companies  also  obtained  the  right  to 
use  the  method  of  sending  "facsimile"  messages, 
that  is,  actual  reproductions  of  letters,  docu- 
ments, photographs,  etc, 

As  a  result  of  the  great  increase  in  business 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  old 
"ticker"  system  of  sending  market  quotations  all 
over  the  country  was  swamped  and  was  fre- 
quently an  hour  behind  the  actual  sales.  The 
Western  Union  is  now  installing  a  new  fast  ticker 
system,  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
much  increased  financial  business. 

A  new  feature  of  the  cable  business  was  the 
arrangement  by  which  "night  cable  letters"  may 
be  sent  at  reduced  rates,  making  it  possible  to 
send  a  50-word  letter  to  Europe  at  a  cost  as  low 
as  two  dollars. 

TELEPHONY.  Telephone  traffic  in  the 
United  States  continued  to  increase  during 
1928  and  averaged  76,000,000  completed  con- 
versations daily,  of  which  more  than  3,000,000 
a  day  were  toll  conversations.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  telephone  companies  in  the  United 
States  employed  more  than  390,000  people.  There- 
were  also  more  than  50,000  employees  in  the 
Western  Electric  Company  (manufacturers  of 
telephone  plant  and  equipment),  and  in  excess  of 
4000  employees  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Laborato- 
ries where  research  and  experimentation  was- 
carried  on. 

INCREASED  LONG-DISTANCE;  FACILITIES.  The 
construction  of  land  telephone  cables  in  the 
United  States  continued  during  1928,  and  it  was- 
possible  to  talk  through  substantially  storm- 
proof long-distance  telephone  cable  from  Maine 
to  North  Carolina  and  as  far  west  as  Iowa  and 
Missouri.  During  the  year  the  projected  New 
York-Atlanta  telephone  cable  was  pushed  south- 
ward from  Petersburg,  'Va.,  to  G-reensboro,  N.  CL 
New  telephone  cable  was  also  constructed  south- 
ward from  Toledo  to  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  addi- 
tional cables  were  placed  on  other  existing  cable 
routes.  The  total  land  telephone  cable  construc- 
tion by  the  Bell  System  during  1928  amounted  to- 
about  1500  miles  of  cable.  Additional  telephone 
circuits  were  added  (hiring  1928  on  the  three 
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transcontinental  telephone  routes,  additional 
wires  being  strung  from  Omaha  via  Denver  and 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Sacramento;  along  the  north- 
ern transcontinental  route,  the  Western  terminal 
of  which  is  at  Seattle;  and  also  from  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  to  Los  Angeles  along  the  Southern  trans- 
continental telephone  line.  The  Long  Lines  De- 
partment of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  expended  a  total  of  $47,650,000 
for  new  construction  of  cable  and  other  long- 
distance telephone  facilities  during  1928. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Bell  System  had 
over  200,000  miles  of  carrier  channel  hi  operation 
on  long-haul  routes.  A  system  of  carrier  tele- 
phony was  introduced  during  1928  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  shorter  lines. 

The  use  of  long-distance  telephone  circuits  for 
connecting  chains  of  radio  broadcasting  stations, 
sending  out  a  single  programme  simultaneously, 
made  further  progress  during  1928,  On  one  oc- 
casion, 106  broadcasting  stations  were  thus  linked 
up  by  25,3000  miles  of  telephone  wire. 

THE  TRANSATLANTIC  SERVICE.  The  number  of 
points  which  could  be  reached  by  telephone  from 
the  United  States  was  substantially  increased 
in  1923  by  successive  extensions  of  the  trans- 
atlantic telephone  service.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  possible  to  talk  from  practically  any 
point  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Ontario,  and 
Quebec  and  from  certain  cities  in  other  parts  of 
Canada  and  in  Mexico  to  virtually  any  place  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  Spain,  France,  and  The  Nether- 
lands, as  well  as  to  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Malmo,  Oslo,  Vienna,  Budapest, 
Prague,  and  Danzig.  One  point  in  Africa — Ceuta, 
Spanish  Morocco — was  also  made  accessible  by 
transatlantic  telephone.  At  the  formal  opening 
of  telephone  service  between  the  United  States 
and  Madrid,  President  Coolidge  conversed  from 
Washington  with  King  Alfonso  of  Spain,  at 
Madrid.  Interconnection  was  possible  throughout 
a  network  of  27,000,000  telephones  serving  a 
population  of  nearly  330,000,000.  The  hours  of 
service  on  the  transatlantic  circuit  were  also  ex- 
tended during  1928  and  the  rates  were  reduced. 
On  June  1,  a  short-wave  radio  telephone  circuit 
was  placed  in  service  to  supplement  the  previ- 
ously existing  long-wave  facilities  and  the  con- 
struction of  additional  short-wave  circuits  was 
undertaken.  On  February  16,  two  audiences,  one 
in  New  York  and  the  other  in  London,  conducted 
a  joint  meeting  by  transatlantic  telephone. 

Announcement  was  made  during  1928  that  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  had  developed  a  long- 
distance deep-sea  telephone  cable  capable  of 
successfully  transmitting  speech  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

CONTRACTS  WITH  TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES. 
Simultaneous  transmission  of  telephone  and  tele- 
graph messages  over  the  same  wires  was  one  of 
the  improvements  that  would  be  effected  on  a 
nation-wide  scale  as  a  result  of  far-reaching  ar- 
rangements consummated  between  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  two  tele- 
graph companies,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable 
Corporation.  A  series  of  non-exclusive  contracts 
entered  into  with  each  of  the  telegraph  companies 
makes  provision  for  furthering  the  development 
of  electrical  communications  along  lines  made 
possible  by  the  latest  devices  and  methods  de- 
veloped through  the  work  of  the  Bell  system  re- 
search experts.  By  these  arrangements  the  users 


of  electrical  communications  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  many  of  the  advantages  that  would 
follow  the  consolidation  of  all  electrical  com- 
munication facilities,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies  will  main- 
tain complete  independence  of  each  other.  One 
of  the  new  contracts  makes  the  long  distance 
telephone  lines  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  available  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  telegraph  messages  handled  by  these  two 
telegraph  companies. 

Further  utilization  of  telegraph  lines  will  be 
made  possible  under  another  of  the  contracts 
which  provides  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable 
Corporation  may  lease  apparatus  developed  in  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  the  research  or- 
ganization maintained  by  the  American  Tele-. 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company,  by  which  a  single 
pair  of  telegraph  wires  may  be  made,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  serve  as  several  telegraph 
channels. 

Still  another  of  this  series  of  contracts  makes 
available  for  the  customers  of  these  tu*o  tele- 
graph companies  the  use  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany's telephone  system  for  the  transmission  of 
facsimile  messages  between  cities  in  which  sta- 
tions for  the  transmission  of  pictures  by  wire 
are  maintained  by  the  telephone  company.  In 
1928  telephotograph  service  was  available  be- 
tween New  York,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

KESEABCH.  Experiments  were  carried  forward 
during  1928  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
for  the  development  of  radio  telephone  communi- 
cation in  connection  with  aviation,  and  tele- 
phone research  was  also  actively  prosecuted 
along  many  other  lines.  There  has  recently  been 
developed  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  a 
new  group  of  magnetic  alloys  known  as 
"perminvars."  These  are  a  series  of  alloys  of 
nickel,  iron,  and  cobalt  which  have  unusual 
magnetic  properties,  making  them  particularly 
suitable  for  various  uses  in  electrical  communi- 
cation, including  continuous  loading  of  telephone 
conductors. 

A  notable  advance  was  made  to  wire  communi- 
cation in  standardization  and  utilization  of  an 
1800-pair  telephone  cable.  Heretofore,  1200-pair 
cables  had  been  in  service,  but  with  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent  in  circuit  capacity,  the  new  cables 
would  provide  many  more  voice  channels  in  the 
congested,  underground  conduit  systems  of  large 
cities.  The  vacuum-tube  telephone  repeater  finds 
a  particular  application  in  long-distance  tele- 
phone cables.  Marked  developments  in  these 
vacuum-tube  repeaters  came  in  the  lengthening 
of  the  service  life  by  several  fold  and  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  consumption  of  electric 
power  for  their  operation. 

FINANCING.  During  1928  the  largest  piece  of 
telephone  financing  ever  undertaken  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  through  the  offer  of  $185,- 
863,000  par  value  of  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  stock  to  the  stockholders. 
More  than  430,000  stockholders  received  rights 
to  subscribe  and  265,000  subscriptions  were  sent 
in  covering  more  than  99%  per  cent  of  tae  stock, 

TELEVTSIOU.  See  UABIO  TELEGBAPHT  AND 


* 

inSTIVEBSITY.  An  institution  for 
tlie  higiiej:  education  of  men  and  women  at  Phila- 
delpMa,  Pa.,  founded  in  1884,  The  1928  autumn 
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enrollment  was  9958,  distributed  as  follows: 
Liberal  arts  and  sciences,  1111;  teachers'  college, 
3351;  elementary  school,  97;  commerce,  2740; 
theology,  60;  law,  761;  medicine,  223;  pharmacy. 
348;  dentistry,  436;  music,  225;  chiropody,  51; 
university  high  school,  423;  training  school  for 
nurses,  105;  oral  hygiene,  27.  The  summer  school 
registration  was  1352.  There  were  587  members 
on  the  faculty.  The  income  for  the  year  totaled 
$1,366,690.  The  library  contained  41,606  volumes. 
President,  Charles  B.  Beury,  LL.D. 

TENNESSEE.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  2,337,885.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  2,502,000.  The 
capital  is  Nashville. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  ^the 
.acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Corn 

1928 

2,915,000 

56,842,000 

$56,842,000 

1927 

2,944,000 

70,656,000 

58,644,000 

Cotton 

1928 
1927 

1,086,000 
965,000 

420,000 
359,000 

*  37,880,000 
tt  34,105,000 

Hay 

1928 

1,360,000 

1,840,000 

b  30,808,000 

1927 

1,402,000 

1,822,000 

&  27,114,000 

Tobacco 

1928 

112,400 

88,459,000 

o  19,462,000 

1927 

87,800 

68,484,000 

c   14,661,000 

Wheat 

1928 

422,060 

S,714,000 

5,311,000 

1927 

528,000 

3,696,000 

5,137,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

43,000 

4,085,000 

3,676,000 

1927 

39,000 

3,432,000 

4,633,000 

Sweet 
potatoes 

1928 

41,000 

3,895,000 

3,700,000 

1927 

48,000 

4,704,000 

3,998.000 

Oats 

1928 

188,000 

4,042,000 

2,425,000 

1927 

179,000 

3,043,000 

1,826,000 

*  bales,  &  tons,  c  pounds. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  highly  varied  min- 
eral industries  of  the  State  are  dominated  in 
point  of  importance  by  coal  mining,  which  an- 
nually furnishes  an  output  of  about  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  mineral  total  of  the  State.  In  1927 
coal  mining  held  its  own  in  Tennessee,  although 
labor  conditions  in  this  industry  were  disturbed 
in  other  States.  There  were  mined  5,783,367  net 
tons  of  coal,  as  against  5,788,741  in  1926;  the 
value  of  coal  mined  was:  1927,  $10,645,000;  1926, 
$10,975,000.  Cement  shipments,  next  in  impor- 
tance, attained  the  quantity  of  5,053,528  barrels 
for  1926  and  declined  to  4,343,337  for  1927;  their 
value  was:  1927,  $6,580,732;  1926,  $8,352,095. 
The  clay  products  of  1926  had  a  value  of  $5,105,- 
827;  those  of  1925,  $3,941,395.  Coke  continued  to 
be  made  in  beehive  ovens  in  the  State,  these  pro- 
ducing 122,410  short  tons  valued  at  $506,017  in 
1926,  but  the  use  of  by-product  ovens  was  some- 
what on  the  increase'.  These  produced  122,000 
short  tons  of  coke  in  1927,  as  against  118,624  in 
1926  valued  at  $628,492. 

The  copper  industry  of  the  State  was  less  ac- 
tive in  1927,  there  being  a  smelter  output  of 
14,408,951  pounds,  as  compared  with  18,601,586 
in  1926.  The  mine  production  of  copper  in  192(5, 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  smelter  output,  was 
valued*  at  $2,@04,933.  Pig  iron  was  produced  to 
the  quantity  of  87,971  long  tons  in  1927  and  113,- 
029  in  1926;  in  value,  $1,911,380  for  1927  and 
$2,544,825  for  1926.  The  iron-ore  output  remained 
below  $4003000.  Phosphate  rock  production  was 
45o,395  long  tons  in  1926,  464,240  in  1925; 
in  value,  $l,980,613vfor  1926  and  $2,334,995  for 
1925.  The  output  of  lime  was  large,  the  producers' 
sales  being  176,000  short  tons  (estimated)  for 
1927  and  173,363  for  1926;  in  value,  $1,261,000 


for  1927  and  $1,319,303  for  1926.  The  stone  out- 
put of  1926  was  valued  at  $4,170,016.  After  cop- 
per, the  chief  metal  in  point  of  total  production 
value  was  ainc.  There  were  mined  in  1926,  12,- 
098  short  tons  of  zinc;  in  1925,  16,256.  The  value 
of  zinc  produced  was  $1,814,700  for  1926  and 
$2,470,912  for  1925.  Lead,  gold,  and  silver  were 
obtained  in  minor  amounts.  The  total  value  of 
the  State's  mineral  products  was,  for  1926,  $39,- 
290,668;  for  1925,  $38,869,198. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operations  of  State  governmental  departments, 
$16,075,340  (of  which  $3,883,158  was  aid  to  local 
education);  for  interest  on  debt,  $901,873;  for 
permanent  improvements,  $10,963,010;  total, 
$27,940,223  (of  which  $14,136,780  was  for  high- 
ways, $4,532,159  being  for  maintenance  and  $9,- 
604,621  for  construction).  Bevenue  was  $26,- 
534,880.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  23.7  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  officials'  services,  8.0  per  cent;  sales 
of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  43.5  per  cent. 
Property  valuation  was  $1,720,780,504;  State 
taxation  thereon,  $3,441,561.  Net  State  funded 
debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $17,222,176. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928,  was 
4062.69.  There  were  built  in  1928,  1.85  miles  of 
additional  second  track. 

EDUCATION.  Among  the  developments  of  1928 
in  the  State  educational  system,  as  reported  by 
Commissioner  P.  L.  Earned  in  the  Journal  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  was  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  an  appropriation  of  $1,- 
000,000  by  the  State,  for  replacing  and  repairing 
country  schoolhouses,  was  to  be  augmented  by 
one-half  through  appropriations  of  the  counties, 
each  in  accordance  with  the  share  of  the  State 
total  apportioned  to  it.  A  normal  school  of  junior 
college  grade  was  established  at  Clarksville  for 
the  training  of  country  teachers.  New  buildings 
were  added  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  College  for  Negroes,  and 
three  teacher  colleges.  For  the  school  year  1926- 
27  the  population  of  school  age  (6  to  18  years) 
was  given  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
as:  white,  494,513;  colored,  106,894;  total,  601,- 
407.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
according  to  the  same  source,  a  higher  total, 
namely,  649,007,  including  117,392  Negroes.  The 
daily  attendance,  however,  was  lower,  being: 
white,  371,362;  colored,  85,515;  total,  456,877. 
Of  the  attendance  286,401  was  in  county  elemen- 
tary schools,  37,029  in  county  high  schools,  121,- 
114,  in  city  elementary  schools  and  12,333  in.  city 
high  schools.  Teachers'  salaries  averaged  $799.47 
a  year,  the  county  elementary  teachers'  average 
being  $584.98  and  all  other  teachers'  about  $1160. 
Total  expenditure  for  county  schools  was  $17,- 
635,069;  for  city  schools,  $11,161,099. 

CHARITIES  AFD  COKRECTIQNS.  Supervision  of 
the  institutions  of  the  State  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
State  Department  of  Institutions  under  a  single 
commissioner.  The  institutions  include  most  of 
the  chief  types  common  in  the  States,  but  have 
lacked  an  institution  for  the  criminal  insane, 
for  which  Commissioner  Pope  has  sought  ap- 
propriations. A  Welfare  Division,  created  under 
an  act  of  1925,  has  conducted  a  State-wide  inspec- 
tion of  county  and  local  institutions  and  wel- 
fare agencies.  The  State  institutions  are:  East- 
ern. Central,  and  Western  State  Hospitals  (men- 
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tal)  ;  Home  for  Feeble-Minded  Persons;  Ten- 
nessee School  for  the  Deaf;  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind;  Tennessee  Industrial  School;  State 
Training  and  Agricultural  School  for  Boys;  Ten- 
nessee Vocational  School  for  Girls:  Tennessee 
Vocational  School  for  Colored  Girls:  Confeder- 
ate Soldiers'  Home;  Brushy  Mountain  Peniten- 
tiary; State  Penitentiary. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHEK  EVENTS.  The  joint  ef- 
fort of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  to  provide 
the  money  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Range  to  form  a  National  Park  was  ad- 
vanced by  a  gift,  announced  in  March,  of  $5,000,- 
000  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
to  the  park  fund.  There  had  been  raised  up  to 
that  time  or  promised,  partly  by  legislative  ap- 
propriation in  the  two  States  and  partly  by 
private  subscription,  nearly  $5,000,000,  and  con- 
sequently the  intended  total  of  $10,000.000  was 
brought  within  view  by  the  above-mentioned  $5,- 
000,000  gift. 

In  the  State  primary  elections  of  July  31, 
Governor  Horton  gained  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  reelection,  defeating  Hill  McAlister  by 
a  somewhat  narrow  margin.  Senator  Kenneth 
D.  Mclvellar  received  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Senator  to  succeed  himself. 

ELECTION.  At  the  election  of  November  6,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Democrats  cut  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate, 
thus  giving  the  State  to  Herbert  Hoover,  Repub- 
lican, by  a  moderate  plurality.  The  presidential 
vote  was:  Hoover,  195,388;  Smith,  157,343. 
Other  Democrats  were  generally  elected.  Ken- 
neth McKellar,  Democrat,  was  reflected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  delegation  of 
United  States  Representatives  remained  at  eight 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans,  all  reflected  men 
but  one.  Governor  Henry  H.  Horton,  Democrat, 
was  likewise  elected  for  another  term. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Henry  H.  Horton;  Treas- 
urer, John  F.  Nolen;  Comptroller,  Edgar  J.  Gra- 
ham; Secretary  of  State,  Ernest  Haston;  Audi- 
tor, 0.  S.  Shannon;  Attorney-General,  L.  D. 
Smith;  Commissioner  of  Education,  P.  L.  Har- 
ned. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court:  Grafton  Green, 
Chief  Justice;  Associate  Justices,  A.  W.  Cham- 
bliss,  Colin  P.  McKinney,  W.  H.  Swiggert,  Wil- 
liam L.  Cook. 

TENNESSEE,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  non-secta- 
rian, coeducational  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  with  colleges  of  medicine 
and  dentistry  and  a  school  of  pharmacy  at  Mem- 
phis, and  a  junior  college  at  Martin;  founded 
in  1794.  The  total  enrollment  of  4594  students  in 
1928  was  distributed  as  follows:  Summer  ses- 
sion, Knoxville,  1423;  summer  session.  Martin, 
107;  autumn  quarter,  Knoxville  departments, 
224;  Memphis  departments,  710;  and  junior  col- 
lege, Martin,  130.  There  were  308  members  on 
the  faculty.  The  land  grant  amounted  to  $400,- 
000  and  the  income  for  the  year  1927-28  was  over 
$2,240,000.  The  library  contained  96,173  volumes. 
President,  Harcourt  A.  Morgan,  LL.D. 

TENNIS.  France,  for  the  second  year  in  suc- 
cession, ranked  first  among  the  nations  on  the 
lawn-tennis  court.  The  I<Vench  players,  Rene* 
Lacoste,  Henri  Cochet,  and  Jean  Borotra,  suc- 
cessfully defended  the  Davis  Cup,  emblematic  of 
the  world's  championship,  which  they  had  won  in 
1927  by  defeating  the  United  States  team  of 
William  T.  Tilden,  2d,  John  Hennessey,  and 
Francis  Hunter  in  the  challenge  round  by  four 


matches  to  one.  The  lone  victory  gained  by  the 
United  States  went  to  the  credit  of  Tilden,  who 
had  been  removed  from  the  Davis  Cup  team,  of 
which  he  was  captain,  just  previous  to  the  chal- 
lenge matches  by  the  U.  S.  Lawn  Tennis  Associa- 
tion officials  on  the  ground  of  having  violated  the 
player-writer  rule.  This  action  barred  Tilden 
from  competing  in  the  intra-zone  final  between 
the  United  States  and  Italy,  which,  however,  the 
United  States  won  without  him.  So  intense  was 
the  feeling  aroused  by  the  banning  of  Tilden  that 
Myron  T.  Her  rick,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
France,  finally  intervened  and  secured  Tilden's  re- 
instatement in  time  for  the  challenge  round. 
After  the  Davis  Cup  competitions,  however, 
Tilden  was  suspended  by  the  U.  S.  L.  T.  A.  and 
his  case  was  to  come  up  before  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  in  February,  1929,  for 
final  action. 

The  pre-challenge  round  of  the  Davis  Cup  play, 
which  resulted  in  narrowing  down  the  challeng- 
ing field  to  the  United  States  and  Italy  were  as 
follows: 

European  Zone:  First  Round — Italy  defeated  Aus- 
tralia, 4  matches  to  1;  Rumania  defeated  Belgium,  5  to 
0 ;  Germany  defeated  Greece,  4  to  1 ;  Spain  defeated 
Chile,  3  to  2;  Finland  defeated  Jugo-SIavia,  4  to '1; 
England  defeated  Argentina,  4  to  1;  Hungary  defeated 
Norway,  5  to  0  ,*  Holland  defeated  Ireland,  5  to  0 ;  Den- 
mark defeated  Poland,  5  to  0;  Austria  defeated  the 
Philippines,  4  to  1. 

Second  round — India  defeated  Switzerland,  3  to  2 ; 
Italy  defeated  Rumania,  4  to  1;  Germany  defeated 
Spain,  3  to  2 ;  England  defeated  Finland,  5  to  0 ; 
Holland  defeated  Hungary,  3  to  2 ;  Austria  defeated 
Denmark,  4  to  1;  Czechoslovakia  defeated  Sweden,  4 
to  1;  New  Zealand  defeated  Portugal,  4  to  1. 

Third  Round — Italy  defeated  India,  4  to  1;  England 
defeated  Germany,  4  to  1;  Holland  defeated  Austria, 
5  to  1 ;  Czechoslovakia  defeated  New  Zealand  by  de- 
fault. 

Final  Round — Italy  defeated  England,  4  to  1 ;  Czecho- 
slovakia defeated  Holland,  3  to  2. 

Interzone  Final — Italy  defeated  Czechoslovakia,  3  to 
2. 

American  Zone:  First  Round — Japan  defeated  Cuba, 
5  to  0;  United  States  defeated  Mexico,  5  to  0. 

Semi-final  Round — Japan  defeated  Canada,  3  to  1; 
United  States  defeated  China,  5  to  0. 

Final  Round — United  States  defeated  Japan,  5  to  0. 

Nearly  ten  thousand  spectators  were  on  hand 
for  the  challenge  round  matches  between  the 
United  States  and  France  which  was  contested 
at  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  from  July  27  to  July 
30,  inclusive.  The  results  of  the  matches  follow: 

Singles— Tilden  defeated  Lacoste,  1-6,  6-4,  6-4,  2-6, 
6-3:  Cochet  defeated  Hennessey,  5-7,  9-7,  6-3,  6-0; 
Cochet  defeated  Tilden,  9-7,  8-6,  6-*4;  Lacoste  de- 
feated Hennessey,  4-6,  6-1,  7-5,  6-3. 

Doubles — Cochet  and  Borotra  defeated  Tilden  and 
Hunter,  6-4,  6-8,  7-5,  4-6,  6-2. 

The  Wightman  Cup  international  team  match 
held  at  Wimbledon  saw  the  triumph  of  the  Eng- 
lish women's  team  of  Miss  Eileen  Bennett,  Mrs. 
M.  Holcroft  Watson,  Miss  Betty  Nuthall,  Miss 
L,  Harvey,  and  Miss  Peggy  Saunders  over  a 
United  States  team  comprising  Miss  Helen  Wills, 
Mrs.  Molla  Mallory,  Miss  Helen  Jacobs,  Miss 
Eleanor  Goss,  and  Miss  Anderson.  The  English 
side  won  by  three  matches  to  two,  Miss  Wills 
scoring  two  victories  for  the  United  States*  and 
Miss  Jacobs  the  other. 

Henri  Cochet,  the  sensational  'French  player, 
captured  the  United  States  national  singles  title 
by  defeating  Francis  T.  Hunter  in  the  final,  4-6, 
6-4,  3-6,  7-5,  6-3.  Kene  Lacoste,  who  won  the  title 
for  France  in  1927,  did  not  defend  his  crown  and 
William  T.  Tilden,  2d,  the  leading  United  States 
player,  watched  the  play  from  the  press  box. 

The  holders  of  the  various  United  States  chain- 
pionsMp  titles  at  the  close  of  1928  were:  Singles, 
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Henri  Cochet;  doubles,  George  Lott  and  John 
Hennessey;  Women's  singles,  Miss  Helen  Wills; 
women's  doublesx  Miss  Wills  and  Mrs.  George 
Wightman;  clay-court  singles  (not  held)  ;  indoor 
singles,  William  Aydelotte,  indoor  doubles, 
Aydelotte  and  Perrine  Rockafellow;  intercol- 
legiate singles,  Julius  Seligson;  intercollegiate 
doubles,  Ralph  McElvenny  and  Alan  Herrington. 

The  Wimbledon  men's  singles  were  won  by 
Rene  Lacoste  and  the  doubles  by  Henri  Cochet 
and  Jacques  Brugnon.  Miss  Helen  Wills,  for  the 
second  consecutive  year,  captured  the  women's 
singles,  the  doubles  going  to  Mrs.  Holer  oft  Wat- 
son and  Miss  Peggy  Saunders. 

TENNYSOW,  HALL  AM,  LORD.  English  author, 
second  son  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  died  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  December  2.  Born  at  Twickenham, 
Aug.  llr  1852,  he  attended  Marlborough  Col- 
lege, and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  later  study- 
ing law  at  Inner  Temple.  He  then  became  private 
secretary  for  his  father,  also  doing  literary  work. 
The  best  known  of  his  books  is  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,  illustrated  by  B.  Caldecott,  and  he 
also  contributed  to  magazines,  publishing  a  trans- 
lation of  Brunanburh  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view, November,  1876,  which  his  father  after- 
ward put  into  verse.  Lord  Tennyson  wrote  Al- 
fred, Lord  Tennyson:  A  Memoir  (1897),  and 
edited:  Charles  Tennyson  Turner's  collected  lyr- 
ics and  sonnets,  Poems  ly  Two  Brothers,  In 
Memoriam,  the  Eversley  edition  of  his  fathers 
complete  works,  with  notes  by  the  poet  (1908) ; 
and  Tennyson  and  His  'Friends  (1912).  Lord 
Tennyson  served  as  governor  and  comnmnder-in- 
chief  of  South  Australia,  1899-1902,  first  acting 
governor-general  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia in  1902,  and  governor-general  of  Austra- 
lia, 1902-04.  He  was  honorary  colonel  of  the 
South  Australian  Artillery,  and  of  the  Seventh 
Victorian  Light  Horse.  Being  made  deputy-gover- 
nor of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1913,  he  held  that  of- 
fice until  his  death.  Cambridge,  and  the  univer- 
sities at  Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  Australia,  con- 
ferred on  Lord  Tennyson  the  Litt.D.  degree,  and 
he  received  the  D.C.L.  degree  from  Oxford.  He 
was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George  in  1899,  a  Knight  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  1903,  a 
privy  councilor,  1905,  and  awarded  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Japanese  Order  of  the  Rising-  Sun, 
1905.  to 

TEREDO,  See  ZOOLOGY,  under  Molhwca. 

TERRY,  DAME  ELLEN  (ALICE),  English  ac- 
tress, died  at  Small  Hythe,  near  Tenterden,  JKent, 
England,  July  21.  She  was  born  at  Coventry,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  27,  1848.  She  came  of  a  theatrical 
family,  being  the  daughter  and  granddaughter 
of  players.  Her  parents,  Benjamin  and  Sarah 
Terry,  were  among  the  best  and  best-known  pro- 
vincial actors  of  England  of  their  time.  Her  three 
sisters  and  three  brothers  all  attained  promi- 
nence on  the  boards,  as  did  her  two  children 
(Edith  and  Edward,  known  as  Ailsa  and  Gordon 
Craig)  and  three  nieces.  Ellen  Terry  (who 
topped  the  name  "Alice"  early  in  life)  made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  age  of 
eight,  as  the  boy  Mamillius  in  Charles  Kean's 
revival  of  A  Winter's  Tale,  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre  in  London,  in  1856.  In  the  audience  were 
Queen  Victoria,  the  Prince  Consort,  and  a  great 
concourse  of  the  oflacials  and  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land. Later,  Ellen  Terry  was  honored  by  royalty 
as  the  greatest  living  English-speaking  actress. 
In  March,  186*3,  she  made  her  appearance  at  the 


Hay  market  Theatre,  London,  having  played  in 
the  meantime  a  variety  of  rOles,  including  Puck 
in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  She  also  took 
the  part  of  Dcsdexnona  in  Othello.  Then  came  her 
temporary  retirement  from  the  stage  in  1864, 
following  her  marriage  to  the  painter,  Gk  F. 
Watts,  much  her  senior  in  years.  The  marriage 
was  unhappy  and  was  dissolved,  and  in  two 
years  she  was  back  on  the  stage.  She  was  later 
married  to  Charles  Wardell,  whose  stage  name 
was  Kelly,  and  who  died  in  1885,  and  in  1907 
to  James  Carew,  also  an  actor,  and  the  leading 
man  in  her  company.  For  six  years  before  1875 
she  lived  in  retirement,  and  then  joined  the  Ban- 
crofts at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  where 
she  acted  the  part  of  Portia.  It  was  in  this 
period  that  her  charm  of  personality,  manner,  and 
voice  won  widespread  recognition.  In  1876 
she  played  at  the  Court  with  John  Hare,  in 
Lord  Lytton's  The  House  of  Darnley,  and  early 
in  1878  she  won  a  great  success  in  Wills's  Olivia, 
at  the  same  house.  At  the  end  of  1878  Miss  Terry 
began  her  brilliant  association  of  twenty-four 
years  with  Henry  (later  Sir  Henry)  Irving  at  the 
Lyceum,  as  Ophelia  to  his  Hamlet.  She  had  met 
Irving  ten  years  earlier,  and  he  had  promised 
her  a  place  as  his  leading  lady  when  he  should 
have  his  own  theatre  and  company.  She  had 
played  with  him  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Her  most  notable  rOles  during  her  appearances 
with  Irving  were:  Portia  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  (1879),  probably  the  most  famous  of  all; 
Gamma  in  Tennyson's  The  Cup  ( 1881 )  ;  Juliet 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (1882)  ;  Viola  in  Twelfth 
Night  (1884)  ;  Marguerite  in  Faust  (1885)  ;  Fair 
Bosamond  in  Tennyson's  Becket  (1893)  ;  Madame 
Sans  Gene  in  a  Sardou  adaptation  (1897)  ;  and 
Clarissa  in  Robespierre  (1899).  Miss  Terry's 
leading  place  among  English  actresses  was  un- 
disputed. Her  later  roles  included :  Mistress  Page 
in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (1902);  Alice 
Grey  in  Barrie's  Alice- Sit-by-the-Fire  (1905); 
Lady  Cecily  Waynflete  in  Shaw's  Captam  Brass- 
bound's  Conversion  (1906)  ;  Hermlone  in  A  Win- 
ter's  Tale  ( in  which  she  had  made  her  first  stage 
appearance).  At  various  times  Miss  Terry  lec- 
tured on  Shakespeare's  heroines,  with  impersona- 
tions. In  1915,  for  this  purpose,  she  visited  the 
United  States;  her  first  visit  to  America  as  an 
actress  was  made  in  1883,  when  she  received  a 
welcome  that  was  repeated  on  eight  subsequent 
occasions. 

A  jubilee  performance  was  held  in  Ellen  Terry's 
honor  at  Drury  Lane,  London,  in  June,  1906,  to 
celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  stage 
debut.  On  this  occasion  Duse,  lie  jane,  the  two 
Coquelins,  and  other  famous  players  from  the 
Continent  assembled  in  her  honor,  and  Melba  and 
Caruso  sang.  In  1916  she  made  her  only  ap- 
pearance in  the  films,  in  a  picture  called  Her 
Greatest  Performance.  Her  last  regular  stage 
appearance  was  made  in  June,  1919,  when  she 
played  the  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  the 
Juliet  of  Miss  Doris  Keane,  at  the  Lyric  Theatre 
in  London.  The  last  years  of  her  life  were  passed 
in  retirement  on  her  small  estate  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land. Her  eightieth  birthday,  Feb.  27,  1928,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  demonstration  of  the  af- 
fection in  which  she  was  held  by  the  people  of  the 
English-speaking  nations. 

.  In  1925  King  George  of  England  conferred 
on  Ellen  Terry  the  high  distinction  of  Dame 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Excellent  Order  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  University  of  St.  An- 
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drews,  Scotland,  had  bestowed  upon  her  in 
1922  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  1908  Miss  Terry  published  Story  of  My 
Life,  a  volume  of  memories,  and  in  1913  The 
Russian  Ballet.  Many  books  were  published  about 
her  and  her  art.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
William  Winter,  Shadows  of  the* Stage  (1892); 
Hiatt,  Mien  Terry  and  Her  Impersonations 
(1898);  Clement  Scott,  The  Drama  of  Yester- 
day and  To-day  (1899)  ;  Ellen  Terry  (1900)  ;  T. 
E.  Pemberton,  Ellen  Terry  and  Her  Sisters 
(1902).  See  the  article,  HENKY  IRVING,  in  THE 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

TETANUS.  Among  the  tragedies  of  medical 
practice  are  those  cases  of  lockjaw  which  develop 
in  clean  wounds  where  all  aseptic  precautions 
have  been  taken,  especially  when  the  wounds 
are  slight,  trivial,  and  quick  to  heal,  and  where 
there  is  absolutely  no  warrant  for  giving  pro- 
phylactic injections  of  anti-tetanus  serum.  Cases 
of  this  type  are  by  no  means  rare  and  at  times 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  really  due 
to  the  tetanus  bacillus.  In  a  case  where  fatal 
tetanus  followed  an  injection  of  quinine  in  a, 
fresh  case  of  malarial  fever,  the  author.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Bordoy,  a  military  surgeon  of  Madrid  (Archivos 
de  medecina,  oirugia  y  espetialidades,  Nov.  28, 
1928),  felt  obliged  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of 
hysteria  or  simulation,  strychnia  poisoning,  hy- 
drophobia, meningitis,  tetany,  deep  abscess  of  the 
throat,  vertebral  rheumatism,  etc. — any  of  which 
conditions  might  (in  theory  at  least) — produce 
lockjaw — before  establishing  his  diagnosis  of 
tetanus.  The  fact  that  an  abscess  developed 
eventually  in  the  muscles  of  the  buttocks  where 
the  injection  had  been  made  robbed  this  case  of 
some  of  its  mystery,  for  evidently  there  had  been 
in  some  manner  contamination  from  without; 
especially  as  the  pus  later  showed  signs  of  de- 
composition. But  cases  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding have  been  wholly  unaccompanied  by  any 
wound  infection,  giving  rise  to  the  belief  that  the 
malaria  or  the  quinine  had  mobilized  tetanus 
organisms  already  latent  in  the  body  and  made 
it  possible  for  these  organisms  to  attack  the  nerv- 
ous centres. 

TEXAS.  POPULATION.  According  to  the  Four- 
teenth Census,  the  population  of  the  State  on 
Jan.  1,  1920,  was  4,663,228.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation on  July  1,  1928,  was  5,487,000.  The  capital 
is  Austin. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928 : 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod.  1>u. 

Vaiue 

Cotton 

1928 

17,766,000 

5,150,000  ° 

$450,625,000 

1927 

16,176,000 

4,352,000  a 

419,968,000 

Corn 

1928 

4,722,000 

99,162,000 

77,346,000 

1927 

5,198,000 

119,347,000 

77,576,000 

Wheat 

1928 

2,016,000 

22,176,000 

24,394,000 

Grain 

1927 

1,850,000 

17,945,000 

21,713,000 

sorghum. 

1928 

2,760,000 

69,000,000 

41,400,000 

1927 

2,654,000 

55,734,000 

36,227,000 

Oats 

1928 

1,402,000 

35,751,000 

18,233,000 

1927 

2,003,000 

42,063,000 

19,770J000 

Hay 

1928 

856,000 

941,000  & 

11,881,000 

1927 

848,000 

968,000  b 

10,853,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

39,000 

2,691,000 

2,691,000 

1927 

35,000 

2,310,000 

3,812,000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

1928 

109,000 

8,284,000 

8,284,000 

1927 

133,;OOQ 

Jl,970,000 

8,978,000 

Bioe 

1928 

174,000 

J     7,308,000 

6,431.000 

1927 

174,000 

(8,039,000 

6,914,000 

Barley 

If28 

156,000. 

0,276,  000  < 

2^39/1,00-0 

1927, 

195,000 

»,3420,W¥» 

^^184,000 

a  bales,   6toris. 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  About  three-fourths  < 
the  total  yearly  value  of  mineral  products  ( 
the  State  came  in  1926  from  petroleum.  The  ou 
put  of  petroleum  increased  considerably  in  192' 
but  declined  so  greatly  in  price  that  the  aggregai 
value  of  the  1927  product  fell  considerably  shoi 
of  that  of  1926.  The  quantity  produced  in  192 
was  213,768,000  barrels;  in  1926,  166,916,QO< 
The  value  of  the  year's  product  was:  1927,  $249 
600,000  (estimated)  ;  1926,  $308,800,000.  Natural 
gas  output  was  175,392,000  M  cubic  feet  in  192£ 
the  latest  recorded  year,  as  against  134,872,00 
M  in  1925;  its  value  rose  to  $28,165,000  fo 
1926,  from  $19,715,000  for  1925.  From  natura 
gas  were  extracted  in  1927,  316,600,000  gallon 
of  gasoline,  as  against  243,093,000  in  1926;  th 
value  of  this  product  was  $18,110,000  for  192' 
(estimated)  and  $22,760,000  for  1926.  Cemen 
production  was  5,655,835  barrels  in  1927  and  5, 
007,374  in  1926;  cement  shipments  attained  i 
value  of  $10,232,908  for  1927  and  $9,522,701  fo: 
1926.  The  coal  production  of  the  State  was,  ii 
quantity,  1,326,385  net  tons  for  1927  and  1,091, 
158  for  1926;  in  value,  $1,998,000  for  192^ 
and  $1,751,000  for  1926.  Gypsum  production  wai 
533,156  short  tons  in  1926' and  558,132  in  1925 
in  value,  $4,126,400  for  1926  and  for  1925,  $3, 
721,954.  Clay  products  totaled  $6,010,981  foi 
1926  and  $6,298,045  for  1925.  The  total  value  o: 
the  State's  mineral  products  was,  for  1926,  $420, 
586,730;  for  1925,  $351,211,629. 

In  1928,  for  the  first  time,  Texas  led  all  States 
in  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  with  256 
888,000  barrels.  The  1928  production  of  metals 
was:    gold,    $12,000;    silver,    1,391,000    ounces: 
lead,  877,000  pounds;  copper,  316,000  pounds. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  endec 
Aug.  31,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments 
$56,648,830  (of  which  $22,465,370  was  aid  tc 
local  education)  ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $202,425; 
for  permanent  improvements,  $13,923,107;  total, 
$70,774,362  (of  which  $19,764,148  was  for  high- 
ways, $8,255,390  being  for  maintenance  and  $11,- 
508,758  for  construction).  Revenues  were  $783- 
687,485.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  33.6  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 
charges  for  officials*  services,  5  per  cent;  sales 
of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  41.2  per  cent 
Property  valuation  was  $3,905,050,651;  State 
taxation  thereon,  $26,163,839.  Net  funded  State 
debt  on  Aug.  31,  1927,  was  $4,364,488. 

EDUCATION.  Two  amendments  to  the  State  con- 
stitution, bearing  on  the  public-school  system, 
were  adopted  at  the  election  of  November,  19ES. 
One  of  these  empowered  the  State  legislature  to 
create  a  State  board  of  education  to  replace 
the  existing  board,  an  ex-officio  body  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Comptroller.  It  was  designed  to  bring  into  exist- 
ence a  les«  perfunctory  type  of  central  educa- 
tional agency,  winch  should  have  a  more  special- 
ized grasp  of  its  problem  and  ait  the  same  time 
should  be  more  directly  responsive  to  public 
opinion.  ,To  tfcis  end,  the  legislature  was  in- 
vested with  authority  to  settle  the  number  of 
members,  the  length  of  term,  the  qualifications, 
and  the  duties  of  a  statutory  board.  The  other 
am^ndment*  as  set  forth  by  "State  Superintend- 
ent S.  M.  N.  Maws  in  the  Journal  of  the  Na- 
*ional  IMiteatloB  Association,  extended  the  limit 
©f  'Stiebotf  trustees*  terms  to  six  years,  from  two, 
For  tie  aejwlemic  year  1927-28,  the  school  popu- 
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lation  of  the  State  was  given  as  1,370,082.  There 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
1,232,690  pupils;  of  these,  1,016,464  were  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  216,232  were  in  high 
schools.  For  the  year  1928  the  expenditures  tor 
public-school  education  were  approximately  $56,- 
000,000.  Salaries  of  teachers  in  the  State  aver- 
aged $1140. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  16,429.43.  There  were  built  in  1928,  353.3 
miles  of  first,  and  30.76  of  second,  track. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  The  State  Board 
of  Control,  operating  under  a  statute  of  1925, 
conducted,  in  1928,  17  institutions  of  eleemosy- 
nary or  reformatory  character.  Their  average 
population  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1928, 
was  12,987,  not  counting  those  on  the  rolls  but 
absent.  In  connection  with  these  institutions  the 
board  conducted  a  system  of  dairies  and  small 
hog  herds  to  furnish"  part  of  the  inmates'  nour- 
ishment. The  institutions  were:  Confederate 
Men's  Home,  Austin,  population,  328;  Confeder- 
ate Women's  Home,  Austin,  100;  School  for  the 
Blind,  Austin,  225;  School  for  the  Deaf,  Austin, 
491;  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute,  Austin, 
208;  State  Orphans'  Home,  Corsicana,  565; 
Home  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children, 
Waco,  147;  Girls'  Training  School,  Gainesville, 
178;  Juvenile  Training  School,  Gatesville,  912; 
Austin  State  School,  610;  Rusk  State  Hospital, 
Rusk,  1QSO;  Terrell  State  Hospital,  Terrell,  1842; 
San  Antonio  State  Hospital,  2154;  Austin  State 
Hospital,  1986;  Wichita  Falls  State  Hospital, 
978;  Abilene  State  Hospital,  761;  State  Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium,  at  Sanatorium,  452, 

The  Texas  State  Prison  had  a  total  of  2325 
prisoners  received  from  the  courts  in  1927,  or 
43.1  per  100,000  of  general  population.  There 
were  3864  prisoners  confined  on  Jan.  1,  1928. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHEB  EVENTS.  Water  develop- 
ment assumed  a  phase  of  some  importance  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  State  Act  of  1925  authorizing 
the  creation  of  districts  for  the  control,  preserva- 
tion, the  distribution  of  water  was  declared  in- 
valid in  March  by  the  Third  Court  of  Civil  Ap- 
peals, on  constitutional  grounds,  as  failing  to 
provide  due  process  of  law  for  affected  landhold- 
ers. The  decision,  on  which  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  rendered  doubtful  the 
validity  of  bond  issues  to  an  aggregate  of  some 
millions  of  dollars,  put  out  by  eighteen  or  more 
water  districts.  It  was  nevertheless  reported  by 
the  State  board  of  water  engineers  in  July  that 
irrigation  projects  for  the  reclamation  of  about 
720,000  acres  of  land  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nueces, 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  the  Frio,  the  San  Antonio, 
and  other  rivers  had  been  authorized  within  a 
few  months  preceding. 

The  issue  of  the  status  of  the  colored  voter  in 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  was  again 
brought  up  by  means  of  an  injunction  suit 
brought  by  a  Waco  Negro  lawyer,  R.  D.  Evans, 
to  prevent"  the  Harris  County  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee  from  shutting  colored  persons  out 
from  the  primary  election  of  July  28.  Federal 
Judge  Huteheson  at  Houston  ruled  against  the 
Negroes  seeking  the  injunction,  and  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Federal  Circuit  Court.  A  ruling  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  a  previous 
action,  in  favor  of  an  El  Paso  Negro  excluded 
from  the  Democratic  primary  of  1924,  had  been 
followed  in  1927  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
placing  party  membership  and  voting  qualifica- 


tions specifically  in  the  determination  of  the 
State  executive  committee  of  any  political  party. 

Possession  of  title  to  mineral  rights  in  some 
2,000,000  acres  of  former  State  University  and 
school  lands  was  assured  June  25  by  decisions 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  suits  brought  by 
mineral  interests  seeking  the  right  to  prospect 
011  such  lands.  The  Court  held  that  the  act  re- 
linquishing to  acquirers  of  school  lands  fifteen- 
sixteenths  of  the  minerals  found  thereon  was 
valid ;  the  Court  also  affirmed  the  right  of  county 
commissioners  to  lease  county  ^  school  lands ^  for 
prospecting.  The  lands  involved  in  the  proceedings 
were  considered  to  include  petroleum  prospects 
of  great  potential  value. 

Construction  was  begun  on  the  section  of  In- 
tracoastal  Canal  between  Galveston  and  Port 
Arthur  early  in  the  summer.  This  section,  68 
miles  in  length,  was  expected  to  require  $2,500,- 
000  of  the  expected  construction  cost  of  $16,000,- 
000  for  the  entire  canal  from  Corpus  Christi  to 
the  Mississippi  River.  A  Federal  survey  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  of  deepening  the  chan- 
nel of  the  ship  canal  between  Houston  and  Gal- 
veston to  32  feet  was  ordered  in  May.  Oil  produc- 
tion in  the  State  underwent  an  important 
development  in  the  form  of  an  order  of  the  State 
railroad  commission,  effective  May  5,  limiting 
to  150.000  barrels  a  day  the  quantity  of  petro- 
leum that  might  be  taken  from  the  wells  of  the 
Winkler  County  pool,  and  prorating  the  output 
according  to  the  potential  open-flow  capacity  of 
forty-acre  tracts  taken  as  units  of  measurement. 
•  The  order  was  made  effective'  for  six  months.  In 
order  to  provide  a  so-called  non-cotton  zone  as 
a  means  to  combat  the  boll  weevil,  an  effort  was 
made  in  the  spring  to  promote  the  cultivation 
in  west  Texas  of  grain  sorghums  as  replacement 
for  cotton. 

The  Houston  city  commissioners  passed  in 
January  an  ordinance  annexing  the  surrounding 
settlements  of  Harrisburg,  River  Oaks,  and 
Memorial,  with  a  population  of  about  4000  and 
an  area  of  5000  acres.  Houston  was  the^  scene 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  the 
latter  part  of  June.  The  Houston  Electric  Com- 
pany offered  in  March  to  sell  its  property  to  the 
municipality,  asserting  that  it  could  not  earn  an 
adequate  return  on  its  investment.  Figures  on 
waterborne  commerce  of  Texas  ports  in  1927, 
sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  War  Department  gave  the 
commerce  "of  Galveston  at  5,848,230  tons,  value 
$688,005,589;  that  of  Houston,  12,000,414  tons, 
value  $466,316,967;  Port  Arthur,  8,021,823  tons, 
$175,464,380;  Beaumont,  8,068,306  tons,  $137,- 
780,983.  Removal  of  Baylor  University  from 
Waco  to  Dallas  was  recommended  by  the  educa- 
tion commission  of  the  Baptist  General  Conven- 
tion at  Dallas,  April  28. 

ELECTION.  The  State  went  Republican  for  Presi- 
dent for  the  first  time.  The  so-called  Hoover 
Democrats  were  active  opponents  of  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidate,  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign.  Two  of  their  num- 
ber ran  for  governor  in  the  Democratic  primary 
in  August,  but  were  defeated  by  Governor  Dan 
Moody.  An  anti-Smith  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  also  defeated.  In  the  election  of 
November  6,  however,  the  Hoover  Democrats, 
combined  with  the  Republican  voters,  gave  a 
slight  plurality  for  Hoover  and  Curtis,  the  Re- 
publican National  candidates;  the  State's  vote 
was:  Hoover,  367,036  j  Smith,  341,032.  Dan  Moody 
Democrat,  was  reflected  Governor,  defeating 
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W.  H.  Holmes,  Republican.  The  remaining  discord 
over  the  matters  of  the  Ferguson  administra- 
tion was  considered  responsible  in  part  for 
Moody's  not  attaining  the  normal  Democratic 
majority.  Tom  Connelly,  Democrat,  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  "for  the  ensuing  regular 
term,  defeating  T.  M.  Kennerly,  Republican,  by 
a  majority  approximately  the  same  as  Governor 
Moody's.  The  Democrats  retained  all  their  seats 
in  the  State's  delegation  of  United  States  Repre- 
sentatives. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Dan  Moody;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Barry  Miller;  Secretary  of  State  (ap- 
pointive) Jane  Y.  McCallum;  "Treasurer,  W. 
Gregory  Hatcher ;  Comptroller,  S.  H.  Terrell ;  At- 
torney-General. Claud  Pollard. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  C. 
M.  Cuerton ;  Associate  Justices,  T.  B.  Greenwood, 
William  Pierson. 

TEXAS,  UNIVEBSITY  OF.  A  State  institution 
of  higher  education  at  Austin,  with  a  medical 
branch  at  Galveston,  and  a  college  of  mines  at 
El  Paso.  The  main  university  opened  in  1883. 
For  the  autumn  term  of  1928  the  enrollment 
totaled  6209,  and  for  the  summer  session,  3158. 
There  were  432  members  on  the  faculty,  an  in- 
crease of  three  over  1927.  The  endowment  re- 
sources of  the  institution  amounted  to  $21,060,- 
521,  and  the  income  from  legislative  appropria- 
tion fees  and  income  from  endowment  was  esti- 
mated at  $2,911,140.  The  library  contained  407,- 
552  volumes.  President,  Harry  Yandell  Benedict, 
PfcD.,  LL.D. 

TEXAS  FEVER.  See  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY.  The  textile  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  during  1928  was  marked 
by  a  decrease  in  quantity  and  value  of  produc- 
tion from  1927,  although  the  figures  for  actual 
sales  by  both  wholesale  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers and  the  department  stores  showed  but 


One  of  the  features  of  the  American  textile 
industry  in  1928  was  the  growth  of  group  buy- 
ing and  selling.  This  was  taking  on  an  aspect 
quite  beyond  the  mere  operation  of  department 
or  chain  stores  and  involved  the  formation  of 
corporations  for  group  buying  from  textile  mer- 
chants for  the  use  of  garment  manufactures. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  developed  selling 
enterprises,  such  as  a  huge  department  store 
chain,  where  a  large  output  could  be  distributed 
by  retail. 

*  XEW  MILL  CONSTRUCTION.  According  to  the 
anmial  statistics  of  the  Textile  World.,  200  new 
mills  were  built  in  1928,  as  compared  with  173 
in  1927  and  178  in  1926,  the  distribution  in 
comparison  with  previous  years  being  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  table.  The  statistics  showed 
an  increased  activity  in  1928  in  the  field  of  silk 
and  rayon,  with  29  new  silk  mills  being  con- 
structed as  compared  with  19  in  1927,  and  8  new 
rayon  plants  as  compared  with  5  in  the  previous 
year.  Many  of  the  silk  mills  also  were  weaving 
rayon  either  alone  or  in  combinations  with 
silk  materials. 

As  regards  States  in  which  new  textile  mills 
were  built,  the  summary  referred  to  placed 
North  Carolina  at  the  head  of  the  list,  with  39 
new  plants,  24  of  which  were  knitting  mills  and 
the  remainder  cotton,  silk,  and  miscellaneous. 
New  Jersey  had  23  new  mills  about  equally  dis- 
tributed between  knitting,  silk,  and  miscellane- 
ous plants.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  built  as 
many  new  wool  plants  as  did  New  England.  In 
Alabama,  15  new  cotton  mills  were  built.  Penn- 
sylvania had  3  new  woolen  plants,  and  Virginia 
3  rayon  manufacturing  plants. 

While  cotton-mill  construction  was  on  about 
the  same  basis  as  in  1924,  1925,  and  1926,  it  was 
notable  that  only  4  of  the  37  new  mills  in  1928 
were  in  the  North,  1  in  Massachusetts,  1  in  New 
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Cotton  

1928 
37 

1927 
23 

1926 
34 

1925 

40 

1924 
39 

1923 

74 

1&22 
57 

1921 
46 

1920 
89 

1919 

74 

1918 
29 

Wool  

12 

10 

9 

17 

15 

38 

34 

36 

30 

54 

24 

Knitting  .... 

78 

70 

52 

84 

57 

73 

94 

103 

59 

84 

120 

Silk  .!  

29 

19 

37 

38 

22 

26 

24 

31 

71 

61 

49 

Rayon  .    .  . 

8 

5 

8 

11 

Miscellaneous 

36 

46 

38 

49 

53 

21 

29 

26 

15 

16 

27 

Total  

200 

173 

178 

239 

186 

232 

238 

242 

264 

289 

254 

little  change.  Intense  competition  prevails  within 
the  industry  and  studies  were  being  made  of 
changing  conditions.  The  wool  industry  in  par- 
ticular seezned  to  be  stabilized  during  1928  with 
sufficient  production  to  meet  demands  and  yet 
to  maintain  prices.  In  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton products,  there  was  more  price  variation 
with  production  at  times  increasing  over  total 
demand.  The  consumption  of  wool  and  cotton  dur- 
ing the  year  showed  curtailment  of  approxi- 
mately 3  and  11  per  cent,  respectively,  from  1927. 
The  silk  industry  in  1928  showed  little  progress, 
either  in  volume  or  prices,  though  there  was 
a  gain  of  3%  per  cent  in  consumption  by  manu- 
factures, but  it  was  quite  manifest  that  still 
further  changes  were  required  before  the  ad- 
justment to  the  growing  use  of  rayon  was  com- 
plete. Rayon  as  discussed  under  that  head,  con- 
tinued its  important  growth  and  had  become  no 
mean  factor  in  the  world's  textile  situation, 
with  increased  consumption  sometimes  in  spite  of 
depressed  conditions. 


Jersey,  1  in  Rhode  Island,  and  1  in  Wisconsin. 
The  increase  of  14  over  the  previous  year  was 
accounted  for  by  the  Southern  States,  in  which 
there  were  also  extensive  enlargements  and  ad- 
ditions. The  largest  Southern  mill  construction 
of  the  year  was  that  of  the  Alabama  Mills  Com- 
pany with  headquarters  at  Birmingham,  and  10 
plants  in  other  places. 

In  1928  there  were  12  new  wool  mills  located 
in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
Utah,  and  Virginia,  with  2  in  Canada;  while 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania 
also  reported  enlargements  and  improvements. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  new  knitting 
mills  from  70  to  130  was  accounted  for  by  24 
new  plants  in  North  Carolina,  16  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 7  each  in  Tennessee  and  New  Jersey,  6 
in  Georgia,  and,  4  in  Canada.  Pennsylvania  also 
led  in  enlargements  and  improvements  with  139 
projects. 

There  were  7  new  silk  mills  built  in  New 
Jersev  in  1928  and  4  new  mills  each  in  Penn- 
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sylvania,   North   Carolina,   and   Texas.   In   Vir- 

finia,    3   new  mills   were   built,  while   7    other ' 
tates  had  one  each.  In  Pennsylvania  15  proj- 
ects   for    enlargement    and    improvement    were 
under  way. 

Of  the  8  new  rayon  plants  built  during  1928, 
3  were  located  in  Virginia  and  1  each  in  Geor- 
gia, Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Pennsylvania.  Enlargements  and  im- 
provements to  5  existing  plants  also  were  re- 
ported. 

Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous,  36  new  plants 
were  reported  during  1928  of  which  23  were 
dyeing,  "bleaching,  and  finishing  plants;  there 
were  5  braid,  2  bagging,  4  fabric  mills,  with  1 
flax  mill  and  1  asbestos  plant.  There  were  50  mis- 
cellaneous enlargements  and  improvements  re- 
ported during  the  year,  14  being  reported  in  New 
Jersey,  and  of  the  total,  39  involved  dyeing, 
bleaching,  and  finishing  plants. 

In  the  cotton-spinning  industry  on  Dec.  31, 
1928,  according  to  the  U.  8.  Census,  there  were 
in  place  35,264,046  cotton-spinning  spindles  with 
30,622,172  active  during  the  month;  the  latter 
number  to  be  compared  with  30,596,840  for 
November,  30,315,086  'for  October,  28,227,090 
for  September,  28,243,508  for  August,  28,159,676 
for  July,  and  31,722,275  for  December,  1927. 
The  accompanying  table,  also  from  the  Census, 
shows  the  total  number  of  cotton-spinning 
spindles  in  place  and  the  number  active  during 
December,  1928,  arranged  by  States. 


Spinning  Spindles 
Active 

States                                       In  place  during 

December  31  December 

United   States    35,264,046  30,622,172 

Cotton-growing    States    18,615,284  17,931,892 

New  England   States    15,137,526  11,411,822 

All  Other  States 1,511,236  1,"278,458 

Alabama      1,709,404  1,614,276 

Connecticut    1,121,464  1,041,168 

Georgia     3,078,126  2,975,048 

Maine    1,058,872  750,108 

Massachusetts    9,109,084  6,609,332 

Mississippi      177,118  147,446 

New   Hampshire    1,414,086  993,900 

New  Jersey    378,936  339,220 

New  York    754,160  620,330 

North  Carolina    6,196,208  5,921,054 

Rhode  Island    2,317,116  1,900,998 

South  Carolina    5,512,250  5,445,098 

Tennessee   602,452  583,782 

Texas    281,908  247,224 

Virginia    709,056  679,254 

All  Other  States   843,806  753,934 


The  cotton  industry  in  1928  experienced  a 
serious  strike  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which 
tied  up  56  mills  for  25  weeks.  (See  STRIKES  AND 
LOCKOUTS.)  Notwithstanding  the  decreased 
production  due  to  this  cessation  of  work,  the  in- 
dustry did  not  experience  any  price  improve- 
ment. The  Cotton-Textile  Institute  continued 
to  function  during  the  year,  particularly  seek- 
ing to  regulate  production  to  demand  and  con- 
sumption. 

During  the  year,  a  feature  of  the  American 
wool  industry  was  the  formation  of  the  Wool  In- 
stitute which,  representing  the  members  of  the 
trade,  aimed  to  develop '  cooperation  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  and  the  correction  of  abuses. 
It  proceeded  to  take  up  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  statistics  of  production,  sales,  un- 
filled orders,  and  stocks,  so  that  there  would 
be  available  for  mill  men  and  selling  agents 
adequate  data  on  which  to  plan  their  various 
activities.  Another  event  of  the  year  was  the 


liquidation  of  a  number  of  mill  organizations 
and  the  sale  of  machinery  either  obviating  other 
equipment  or  increasing  the  plants  of  stronger 
organizations.  During  the  year,  there  was  not 
much  fluctuation  in  the  general  price  level  of 
fabrics. 

EXPORTS.  The  exports  of  textile  fibres  and 
manufactures  in  1928  aggregated  $1,124,495,000, 
a  gain  of  10  per  cent,  or  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  value  exported  in  1927,  $1,021,357,000. 
Raw  cotton,  including  linters,  aggregating  8,546,- 
419  bales  valued  at  $912,849,000,  accounted  for 
81.8  per  cent  of  the  total  values  of  the  textile 
group  in  1928.  The  exports  of  raw  cotton  de- 
creased 7  per  cent  in  volume  over  1927,  hut 
gained  in  value  11.5  per  cent.  Germany,  with  cot- 
ton valued  at  $217,891,000,  was  the  leading  cus- 
tomer, followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with 
$211,399,000,  the  shipments  to  the  latter  coun- 
trv  increasing  from  1,648,175,000  bales  in  1927 
to"  1,997,395,000  bales  in  1928.  See  COTTON. 

Excluding  raw  cotton  and  linters,  the  total 
value  of  exports  of  all  classes  of  textile  fibres 
and  manufactured  products  increased  from  $195,- 
051,000  in  1927  to  $240,486,000  in  1928,  a  gain 
of  4.8  per  cent.  The  1928  total,  according  to  Com- 
merce Reports,  included  the  following  principal 
groups  with  their  respective  values*.  Cotton  semi- 
manufactures, $24,233,000;  cotton  manufactures, 
$1 1,418,000 ;  silk  manufactures,  $18,648,000; 
coated  or  waterproofed  fabrics,  $8,500,000 ;  rayon 
manufactures,  $6,351,000;  wool  manufactures, 
$4,870,000;  jute  manufactures,  $3,746,000;  cord- 
age, except  of  cotton  or  jute,  $4,655,000;  hats 
and  caps,  $4,037,000;  linoleum  and  felt-base 
floor  coverings,  $3,028,000;  and  absorbent  cot- 
ton, gauze,  and  surgical  dressings,  $2,238,000. 
With  the  exception  of  rayon  manufactures,  the 
value  of  each  of  the  foregoing  groups  was  greater 
in  1928  than  in  1927. 

The  United  States  exports  of  cotton  cloth, 
duck,  and  tire  fabrics  in  1928  aggregated  546,- 
863,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $79,296,000,  as 
compared  with  565,021,000  sauare  yards,  with  a 
value  of  $70,256,000,  in  1927 — a  loss  of  3  per 
cent  in  quantity  but  a  gain  of  3  per  cent  in 
value.  The  latter  percentage  reflects  an  advance 
in  the  average  unit  price  of  the  goocis  exported 
from  $0.136  in  1927  to  $0.145  in  1928. 

The  exports  of  all  classes  of  hosiery  totaled 
5,866,091  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  $19,000,000,  in 
1028,  compared  with  6,287,678  dozen  pairs,  worth 
$19,302,000,  in  1927.  The  value  of  silk-hosiery 
exports  increased  from  $8,021,000  in  1927  to 
$9,658,000  in  1928,  while  the  value  of  shipments 
abroad  of  cotton  hosiery  dropped  from  $7,330,- 
000  to  $6,728,000  and  of  rayon  hosiery,  de- 
creased from  $3,951,000  to  $3,613,000.  Of  the 
total  value,  $19,999,000  in  1928,  women's  hos- 
iery accounted  for  $14,830,000,  men's  socks  for 
$3,711,000,  and  children's  hosiery  for  $1,458,- 
000.  Silk  hosiery  represented  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  shipments  of  women's  hosiery  abroad  in 
1928. 

Cotton  hosiery  was  the  most  important  in 
the  exports  of  both  men's  and  children's  hosiery. 
The  principal  markets  in  1928,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  value  of  the  hosiery  exported,  were 
as  follows:  Australia,  $2,070,000;  Cuba,  $2,037,- 
000;  British  South  Africa,  $2,010,000;  Argen- 
tina, $1,588,000;  Canada,  $1,588,000;  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  $1,300,000.  Australia,  British 
South  Africa,  and  Argentina  were  the  largest 
export  outlets  for  American-made  silk  hosiery, 
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while  the  principal  foreign  markets  for  both 
cotton  and  rayon  hosiery  were  Cuba,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Canada. 

American  clothing  manufacturers  were  gradu- 
ally developing  export  interest  and  the  ship- 
ments of  wearing  apparel  in  1928  showed  some 
gratifying  increases.  The  most  important  gains 
over  1927  were  as  follows:  Exports  of  knitted- 
wool  bathing  suits  rose  in  value  from  $342,000 
in  1927  to  $723,000;  cotton  overalls,  breeches, 
and  pants  from  $166,000  to  $421,000;  cotton 
dresses,  skirts,  and  waists  from  $229,000  to  $511,- 
000;  silk  dresses,  skirts,  waists,  and  blouses 
from  $1,182,000  to  $1,818,000;  and  women's 
and  children's  wool  clothing  from  $373,000  to 
$456,000. 

IMPORTS.  In  the  year  1928  the  United  States 
imported  textile  fibres  and  manufactures  thereof 
amounting  to  $919,918,000,  or  a  decrease  of  3.6 
per  cent  from  $954,453,000,  the  value  in  1927; 
00  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
the  textile  group  in  192S  were  accounted  for  in 
unmanufactured  textile  fibres,  namely,  raw  cot- 
ton, jute,  flax,  hemp,  rnanila,  sisal,  henequen, 
kapok,  other  vegetable  fibres,  wool,  mohair,  ani- 
mal hair,  human  hair,  raw  silk,  and  rayon.  The 
imports  of  raw  cotton  amounted  to  172,037,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $42,797,000,  against  205,609,- 
000  pounds,  valued  at  $45,669,000  in  1927.  These 
imports  of  raw  cotton  included  types  not  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  United  States, 
and  Egypt  was  the  leading  source,  supplying  89,- 
231,000  pounds,  or  51.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports,  as  against  122,776,000  pounds,  or  59.7 
per  cent,  in  1927.  Egypt,  however,  furnished  an 
even  greater  percentage  than  indicated,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  importation  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 8,598,000  pounds  in  1928  and  13,388,000 
pounds  in  1927,  was  of  Egyptian  origin.  Other 
sources  of  raw  cotton  in  the  order  named  were 
China,  Mexico,  British  India,  and  Peru. 

The  imports  of  raw  wool  into  the  United 
States  decreased  both  in  quantity  and  value  in 
1928  from  the  amounts  in  1927.  There  were  im- 
ported in  1928,  240,360,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$77,727,000  as  against  264,507,000  pounds  in 

1927  valued  at  $81,754,000,  a  loss  of  9  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  of  almost  4  per  cent  in  value. 
All  of  the  leading  supplying  countries  with  the 
exception  of  British  India  and  China  showed  a 
decline,  the  leading  imports  being  as  follows :  The 
United    Kingdom,   49,906,000    pounds    in    1928, 
as  against  61,238,000  pounds  in  1927;  Australia, 
26,347,000  pounds  in  1928,  as  against  39,389,000 
pounds  in    1927;    Argentina,  22,865,000  pounds 
in  1928,  as  against  27,588,000  pounds  in  1927; 
Uruguay,    6,862,000    pounds    in    1928    and    16,- 
828,000     pounds    in     1927;     Canada,    7,539,000 
pounds  in  1928  and  9,021,000  pounds  in  1927; 
and  British  South  Africa,  4,410,000  pounds  in 
1928,   and   5,591,000      pounds   in   1927,   British 
India,   China,  and  Hong  Kong  increased  their 
imports  of  carpet  wool  by  2,719,000  and  5,931,- 
000  pounds,  respectively,  over  1927. 

Among  the  textile  materials  imported  into 
the  United  States,  raw  silk  is  the  largest  and  in 

1928  showed  an  increase  in  quantity,  but  a  de- 
crease in  value,  the  "receipts  in  the  earlier  year 
amounting  to  74,204,593  pounds,  valued  at  $390,- 
365,475    as    compared   with  T&,489,315   pounds, 
valued  at  $367*997,250  in  19$9>  tjttere  being  a  drop 
in   the   average   import   price   p&r   pound   from, 
$5.275  in  1927  to  $4.875  in  1JJ&8,  wlfiejh,  was  ^e 
lowest  unit  value  for  any  year's  imports,  of  r$F 
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silk  since  1916,  when  the  average  -import;  price 
per  pound  was  $4.46.  In  1928  Japan  supplied  64,- 
111,650  pounds  of  the  raw  silk  imported,  or  85 
per  cent,  and  China,  10,527,407  'pounds,  or"  14 
per  cent.  In  1927  Japan  supplied  61,796',651 
pounds,  or  83.5  per  cent,  and  China,  10,787,770 
pounds,  or  14.6  per  cent.  See  SILK. 

The  United  States  for  its  raw  supplies  in.the- 
textile  industries  other  than  raw  cotton,  is  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  sources,  so  that  jute,  flax, 
hemp,  and  other  fibres  figure  in  the  imports  as 
well  as  manufactured  articles  derived  from  these 
materials.  Imports  of  jute  and  manufactures 
thereof  into  the  United  States  increased  in ' 
value  from  $90,087,000  in  1927  to  $101,276,000 
in  1928.  Raw  jute  and  burlap  came  principally 
from  India.  The  imports  of  unmanufactured 
jute,  including  jute  butts,  declined  in  quantity 
from  92,415  tons  in  1927  to  90,049  tons  in  1928, 
and  in  value  from  $12,154,000  to  $11,657,000  in 
1928.  On  the  other  hand  burlaps  in  1928 
amounted  to  619,981,000  pounds,  valued  at  $80,- 
086,000  in  1928,  as  compared  with  569,649,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $67,249,000  in  1927. 

Unmanufactured  flax  was  imported  to  the 
amount  of  5539  tons  in  1928,  as  against  4496, 
tons  in  1927,  and  imports  of  hemp  amounted  to 
1684  tons  in  1928  as  against  1697  tons  in  1927. 
Manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  and  ramie  imported 
into  the  United  States  declined  in.  value  from 
$52,608,000  in  1927  to  $46,415,000  in  1928.  In 
1928  as  usual,  linen  accounted  for  the  greater 
amount  of  the  fabric  which  aggregated  $23,842,- 
000  with  laces  and  embroideries  amounting  to 
$6,726,000,  handkerchiefs,  $5,800,000,  and  towels 
and  napkins,  $3,179,000. 

Other  fibres  entering  into  the  textile  industry 
than  those  already  discussed  were  reported  to 
the  amount  of  35,569,000  tons  in  1928,  as  com- 
pared with  39,286,000  tons  in  1927.  The  quantity 
aggregated  215,743  tons  and  206,009  tons  in,  tlie 
two  years,  respectively,  cordage  fibres  constitut- 
ing a  large  bulk  of  this  material  which  included 
manila  or  abaca  from  the  Philippines,  sisal  and 
henequen  from  Mexico  and  The  Netherlands,  istle 
from  Mexico,  New  Zealand  fibre  from  New  Zea- 
land, an4  kapok  from  Java  and  Madura. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  large  domestic  pro- 
duction of  rayon  estimated  for  1928  at  approx-, 
imately  98,000,000  pounds  (see  RAYON),  .the 
United  States  during  the  year  imported  124- 
742,000  pounds  of  foreign  rayon  yarns  valued 
at  $10,906,000,  as  compared  with  16,236,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $13,664,000  in  1927.  Of  the. 
imports  of  rayon  yarn,  about  37  per  cent  came 
from  Italy,  27  per  cent  from  Germany,  17  pel- 
cent  from  France,  12  per  cent  from  The  Nether- 
lands, and  smaller  amounts  from  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  United  States  in  1928  increased  its  im- 
ports of  textile  manufactures  from  the  value  of 
§5,397,000  in  1927  to  $6,323,000  in  192$,  there 
being  included  in  the  latter  figure  $3,012,000 
worth  of  cotton  waste  and  $3,290^000  of  yams 
and  warp.  The  value  of  foreign  cotton  manu- 
factures brought  into  ih&  United  States  in  19^8 
amounted  to  $$2,791,000  us  against  $60,800^)00 
in  1927.  In  1928  imports  including  cotton  cloth 
amounted  to  $15,840,000;  miscellaneous  cotton 
fabrics,  $9,119,000;  v  wearing  apparel^  $16,985,- 
000;  and  laees,  emtattderiea*  etc.,  $11,252,000. 
Tne;re  was,  a  decline,  however,  in  the  imports  of 
cotton  d^tfe  wluefy  c^nie  principally  from  the 
United  'j&pgri0B*L,  but  an  increase  in  value.  The 
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United  Kingdom  supplied  36,237,000  square 
yards  in  1928  with  Switzerland  second  with  13,- 
546,000  square  yards,  and  lesser  amounts  coming 
from  Czechoslovakia,  France,  and  Germany. 

The  imports  of  wool  semi-manufactures  in  1928 
were  valued  at  $16,131,000,  as  compared  with 
$14,579,000  in  1927,  and  the  principal  items  were 
wool  noils  valued  at  $6,333,000,  wool  rags,  flocks, 
and  mungo  valued  at  $655,000,  and  wool  waste 
valued  at  $2,691,000.  The  wool  manufactures  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  1928  totaled  in 
value  $02,260,000,  including  woven  fabrics  and 
mohair.  $19,285,000,  carpets  and  rugs,  $21,454,- 
000,  and  wearing  apparel,  $18,415,000.  The  United 
Kingdom  sent  to  the  United  States  871,000 
pounds  of  worsted  and  6,587,000  pounds  of 
woolens  out  of  total  imports  of  1,191,000  pounds 
of  worsted  and  8,677,000  pounds  of  woolens. 

There  were  imported  in  1928,  3,185,000  square 
yards  of  wool  carpets  and  rugs  valued  at  $21,- 
454,000  of  which  Persia  supplied  968,000  square 
yards  valued  at  $8,275,000;  China  and  Hong 
Kong,  400,000  square  yards  valued  at  $2,960,- 
000;  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Europe,  377,000  square 
yards  valued  at  $1,956,000;  the  United  King- 
dom, 277,000  square  yards  valued  at  $1,636,000; 
and  Greece,  130,000  square  yards  valued  at  $1,- 
208,000. 

There  was  a  decline  in  the  value  of  silk  manu- 
factured goods  from  $42,234,000  in  1927  to  $41,- 
298,000  in  1928.  Broad  silks  amounting  to  3,448,- 
000  pounds  valued  at  $16,426,000  were  imported 
in  1928,  of  which  Japan  supplied  2,040,000 
pounds  valued  at  $6,724,000.  France,  Switzer- 
land, China,  Hong  Kong,  and  Italy  were  other 
sources  of  silk  fabrics.  Pile  fabrics,  notably  vel- 
vets, increased  from  708,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$4,596,000  in  1927,  to  1,048,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $7,579,000,  in  1928.  Silk  wearing  apparel  im- 
ported in  1928  amounted  in  value  to  $7,653,000, 
France  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  imports.  Silk 
laces  and  embroideries  to  the  value  of  $4,081,000 
were  imported  in  1928. 

THEATRE.  Whatever  distinction  accrues  to 
the  year  1928  in  the  American  theatre  must  be 
of  a  negative  character.  Its  most  salient  feature 
was  the  unprecedented  dearth  of  good  stage  mate- 
rial  and  it  will  probably  pass  into  history  as 
among  the  least  profitable  periods  on  record.  The 
situation  was  already  making  itself  felt  when 
the  year  commenced  and  continued  with  increas- 
ing force  throughout  the  twelvemonth.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  despite  the  shortage  of  worth- 
while plays,  the  building  of  new  theatres  in  New 
York  City  went  on  as  usual,  with  the  result 
that  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  at  the 
height  of  the  season,  several  stood  vacant,  a  con- 
dition quite  new  to  the  New  York  stage. 

The  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  almost 
anything  in  the  form  of  a  play  could  get  itself 
produced,  but  as  the  public  refused  to  modify 
its  standards  of  amusement,  the  casualties  be- 
came more  and  more  numerous.  Audiences  dwin- 
dled correspondingly;  people  seemed  to  be  getting 
out  of  the  habit  of  theatre-going  and  producers 
everywhere  were  bemoaning  the  sad  state  of  their 
business — all  but  the  fortunate  few  who  could 
boast  of  successes  and  were  harvesting  the  re- 
ceipts accordingly. 

^  An  exception  to  the  general  charge  of  medioc- 
rity must  be  made  in  favor  of  the  musical 
comedies,  which  averaged  higher  in  quality  than 
usual  and  prospered  in  consequence.  Among  the 
best  were  Rosalie,  The  Three  Musketeers,  Rain 


or  Shine,  The  New  Moon,  Good  Soy,  Hold  Every- 
thing, Three  Cheers,  Animal  Crackers,  and  sev- 
eral items  in  the  customary  quota  of  Follies, 
Vanities,  and  other  forms  of  the  revue  type.  One 
of  the  cleverest  of  these  was  the  Grand  Street 
Follies;  another  was  This  Year  of  Grace.  The 
latter  provided  the  incomparable  Beatrice  Lillie 
with  the  medium  for  her  comic  genius  which  she 
had  been  seeking  ever  since  the  last  of  the  Char- 
iot Revues.  Associated  with  her  as  both  author 
and  co-star  was  Noel  Coward  who  had  previously 
supplied  many  of  the  skits  in  which  she  had 
appeared  with  such  hilarious  effect.  There  was 
also  Paris  written  to  the  measure  of  the  piquant 
and  Gallic  Irene  Bordoni. 

Beyond  these,  and  among  the  regular  plays,  few 
reached  even  the  goal  of  one  hundred  perform- 
ances which  in  itself  constitutes  but  a  moder- 
ately fair  run  for  New  York—the  standard  by 
which  an  American  success  must  be  gauged — 
in  this  day  and  generation.  To  keep  the  theatres 
open,  recourse  was  had  to  an  uncommonly  large 
number  of  return  engagements  of  the  more  re- 
cent hits,  but  these  seldom  elicit  much  patron- 
age even  in  normal  times,  much  less  when  used 
as  stop-gaps.  It  was  noticeable  that  nearly  all  the 
plays  which  did  achieve  success  were  the  work 
of  experienced,  established  authors,  but  not 
all  the  output  from  this  class  was  successful. 

The  murder-mystery  type  of  melodrama  was 
especially  prevalent  during  the  nrst  half  of  the 
year,  though  not  particularly  popular;  where- 
fore examples  grew  less  frequent  after  the  sum- 
mer lull.  In  fact,  only  The  Silent  House,  by  John 
G.  Brandon  and  George  Pickett,  a  thriller  made 
exceptionally  sinister  by  the  use  of  Chinese  char- 
acters and  trappings,  and  The  Perfect  Alibi,  by 
A.  A.  Milne,  done  in  England  as  The  Fourth 
Wall,  could  be  reckoned  as  genuine  hits,  though 
Cock  Robin,  by  Philip  Barry  and  Elmer  Eice,  did 
reach  the  century  mark. 

Philip  Barry's  Paris  Bound  and  The  Royal 
Family  of  George  S.  Kaufman  and  Edna  Ferber, 
brought  out  Dec,  27,  and  I>ec.  28,  1927,  respec- 
tively, and  discussed  in  the  1927  YEAB  BOOK, 
continued  among  the  successful  plays  of  1928. 

The  Theatre  Guild  produced  the  first  important 
play  of  the  year — Eugene  O'Neill's  Marco  Mil- 
lions, a  fairly  spectacular  piece  in  which  heart- 
breaking proclivities  are  attributed  to  the 
world's  first  commercial  traveler,  Marco  Polo. 
This  was  followed  by  another  O'Neill  drama, 
Strange  Interlude,  which,  first  done  at  the  end 
of  January,  was  still  running  prosperously  as 
the  year  ended.  Moreover,  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  the  most  meritorious  and  significant  play  by 
an  American  author  was  awarded  for  the  season 
of  1927-28  to  this  work — a  verdict  with  which 
many  thinking  critics  seriously  disagreed.  The 
play*  deals  with  preeminently  psychopathic  mat- 
ters, ending  in  a  rather  vain  attempt  at  symbol- 
ism. The  play  is  in  nine  acts  with  its  characters 
not  merely  speaking  the  customary  dialogue  but 
also  voicing  their  inmost  thoughts  in  parallel 
columns,  as  it  were,  while  the  action  waits. 

The  Theatre  Guild,  no  longer  an  experimental 
art  group  but  rather  a  highly  commercial,  shrewd 
and  prosperous  organization,  went  O'Neill  one 
better  in  staging  the  piece  by  starting  the  per- 
formances at  5.30  in  the  afternoon  and  con- 
tinuing until  1 1  with  an  intermission  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  dinner. 

The  season's  profitable  offerings  also  included 
Diamond  Lil,  by  Mae  West;  The  Front  Page,  an 
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amusing  portrayal  of  newspaper  life,  by  Ben 
Heclit  and  Charles  MacArthur;  another  news- 
paper comedy  by  Ward  Morehouse  entitled,  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Press;  Jarnegan,  a  dramatization 
of  Jim  Tully's  novel  of  Hollywood  and  the  mov- 
ing-picture industry,  with  Ri chard  Bennett  in 
the  main  part;  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Jeal- 
ousy, of  which  further  mention  will  be  made 
later. 

Revivals  were  frequent  but,  as  usually  happens 
unless  equipped  with  casts  bristling  with  great 
names,  met  with  scant  favor.  Somerset  Maugham's 
play  Our  Betters  had,  however,  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  far  surpassing,  in  a  revival,  the 
record  of  its  original  presentation  ten  years  be- 
fore. This  comedy  is  a  scathing  arraignment  of 
the  wealthy  American  women  who  go  title-seeking 
to  London,  and  was  quickly  and  tactfully  with- 
drawn soon  after  its-  first  showing  as  not  con- 
ducive to  the  cordiality  of  inter-allied  relation- 
ships in  timeu  of  war.  Brought  to  light  again  in 
February,  1928,  the  piece  proved  a  real  drawing 
card,  partly  by  virtue  of  the  clever  performances 
of  Ina  Claire  and  Constance  Collier. 

Another  praiseworthy,  though  less  successful, 
revival  was  that  of  Galsworthy's  The  Silver  Boco, 
one  of  the  first  of  his  plays  to  be  done  in  New 
York  when  presented  by  Ethel  Barrymore  for  a 
few  performances  some  two  decades  previously. 
Tsobel  Elsom,  a  talented  young  English  actress, 
and  James  Dale  handled  the  chief  rOles  ca- 
pably, but  New  York  demands  bigger  names  for 
popularizing  the  older  plays. 

Diversion,  a  second  piece  by  John  Van  Druten, 
whose  Young  Woodley  had  created  so  favorable 
an  impression,  proved  disappointing,  in  spite  of 
excellent  work  by  a  cast  mainly  British,  includ- 
ing Richard  Bird,  Cathleen  Nesbitt,  and  Sir  Guy 
Standing.  It  was  handicapped  by  a  grim  ending, 
too  late  revised  to  a  less  dismal  outcome. 

The  final  production  of  the  Theatre  Guild  for 
the  spring  season  was  a  modern  adaptation,  via 
Germany,  of  Ben  Jonson's  Volpone,  or  The  Foot, 
with  the  Elizabethan  flavor  somewhat  modified. 
This  came  as  a  genuine  novelty.  Robert  E.  Sher- 
wood, author  of  The  Rood  to  Rome,  one  of  the 
hits  of  the  previous  season,  followed  this  with  an 
amusing  satire  on  modern  Continental  monar- 
chies, involving  a  particularly  pointed  dig  at 
the  recent  visit  of  Elizabeth  of  Rumania  to  the 
United  States.  Its  title  was  The  Queen's  Hus- 
band, and  Roland  Young  was  the  star. 

George  M.  Cohan  enjoyed,  as  author,  moderate 
success  with  a  farce  called  Whispering  Friends, 
while  Rope,  a  dramatization  of  T.  S.  Stribling's 
story,  Teef tallow,  though  providing  an,  interest- 
ing and  atmospheric  picture  of  the  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  fanaticism  prevalent  in  the  Ten- 
nessee mountains,  was  nevertheless  unable  to 
catch  the  popular  fancy. 

Even  so  experienced  a  playwright  as  Zpe*  Akins 
failed  to  achieve  success  with  a  nondescript  piece 
entitled  The  Furies,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
no  less  a  personage  than  Laurette  Taylor  as  its 
star.  The  work  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the 
basis  of  the  year's  most  perfect  caricature,  in- 
troduced bv  Albert  Carroll  in  the  Grand  Street 
Follies. 

Two  comedies  whose  announcements  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  were  a  dramatization  of 
Floyd  Dell's  novel,  An  Unmarried  Father,  and 
an  "original  piece  by  Edward  Childs  Carpenter 
entitled,  The  Bachelor  Father.  The  latter,  spon- 
sored by  David,  Belaseo,  was  the  first  to  reach, 


the  stage,  while  the  former,  whether  or  not  by 
reason  of  the  similarity  of  name,  which  was  as 
far  as  the  resemblance  went,  was  withheld  until 
the  close  of  the  other's  successful  run  in  the 
early  fall,  when  it  was  put  forth  as  Little  Acci- 
dent, and  in  its  turn  scored  a  hit.  Granted  the 
sophistication  of  topic  in  each  case,  both  plays 
handled  highly  diverting  situations  without  of- 
fense and  were  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

By  late  spring,  the  general  apathy  toward  the 
stage  was  quite  possibly  responsible  for  the  brev- 
ity of  the  life  of  a  pleasant  trifle  by  Harrison 
Owen — The  Happy  Husband — wherein  Billie 
Burke,  as  star,  obligingly  divided  the  honors  with 
A.  E.  Matthews,  Lawrence  Grossmith,  Walter 
Connolly,  and  Irene  Browne. 

Also  late  in  spring  came  the  classic  revivals 
with  their  imposing  star  casts,  to  which  al- 
lusion has  already  been  made.  They  consisted 
of  the  periodically  recurrent  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer and  Diplomacy,  the  former  most  engaging- 
ly performed,  the  latter  not  so  well  as  on  certain 
previous  similar  occasions;  after  which  The 
Players  came  forth  with  a  genuine  novelty  for 
the  club's  annual  week's  festival  in  an  Eliza- 
bethan comedy,  Farquhar's  The  Beaux'  Strata- 
gem. 

Shakespeare  was  represented  during  the  year, 
in  so  far  as  New  York  was  concerned,  by  but  four 
productions,  of  which  three  came  before  sum- 
mer. The  first  was  Winthrop  Ames'  beautiful 
mounting  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  with.  George 
Arliss  as  a  highly  interesting  Shylock  and 
Peggy  Wood  a  captivatingly  girlish  Portia;  then 
came  Walter  Hampden's  imposing  and  ponder- 
ous presentation  of  the  historical  pageant  of 
King  Henry  the  Fifth,  which  the  public  evi- 
dently did  not  crave  to  see.  This  in  turn,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  limited  three  weeks'  engagement  of 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  with  Mrs.  Fiske, 
Otis  Skinner,  and  Henrietta  Crosman  infusing 
new  life  and  zest,  as  well  as  unaccustomed  refine- 
ment, into  the  usually  tedious  old  comedy.  In 
the  autumn,  Macoeth  was  put  on  with  Lyn  Hard- 
ing, Florence  Reed,  Basil  Gill,  and  William  Far- 
nuni  in  the  principal  parts  and  with  stage  set- 
tings designed  by  Gordon  Craig. 

With  the  arrival  of  autumn  and  a  new  season, 
the  tendencies  and  conditions  already  noted,  par- 
ticularly the  prevalent  mediocrity,  became  still 
more  pronounced.  To  every  even  half-way  suc- 
cess there  were  fully  three  failures,  except 
among  the  musical  productions,  where  the  hits 
and  the  casualties  were  about  evenly  balanced. 

Of  the  two  plays  already  mentioned  as  re- 
flecting phases  of  newspaper  activities,  The  Front 
Page  promptly  took  its  place  among  the  suc- 
cesses, but  Gentlemen  of  the  Press  gave  up  the 
struggle  before  the  holidays.  Both  were  unques- 
tionably entertaining  in  their  respective  ways 
entirely  aside  from  their  marked  vulgarity  of 
utterance,  which  was  proffered  as  true  to  the 
life  depicted. 

Three  pieces  designed  to  appeal  especially  to 
baseball  and  pugilistic  enthusiasts  went  speedily 
by  the  board.  Of  these,  JSlmer  the  Great  was  tbe 
work  of  no  less  popular  a  humorist  and  sports 
commentator  tham  Ring  Lardner,  while  of  the 
two  featuring  pugilism  The  Biff  Fight  had  Jack 
Demp&ey  (himself)  and  Estelle  Taylor  (Mrs. 
Dempsey)  as  the  chief  performers. 

In  September  another  lasting  hit  macte  its  ap- 
pearance in  Lonsdale's  The  High  Road,  one  of 
the  London  successes  of  the  preceding  year.  This 
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comedy  treated  the  subject  of  intermarriage  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  and  tlie  stage  from  a  new 
and  refreshing  angle  and  closed  on  a  note  of 
convincing  uplift.  Incidentally,  it  afforded  op- 
portunities for  very  enjoyable  acting  by  Edna 
Best,  Herbert  Marshall,  Fred  Kerr,  H.  Reeves- 
Smith,  and  Hilda  Spong,  Britishers  all. 

Another  September  arrival  still  current  as  the 
year  closed  was  Jamegan,  already  mentioned  for 
its  violent  language.  Machinal,  produced  at  about 
the  same  time,  was  an  honest  and  interesting  at- 
tempt to  tell  a  straightforward,  intelligible, 
tragic  story  of  cause  and  effect  in  terms  of 
ultra-modern,  impressionistic  drama.  Sophie 
Treadwell  was  the  author  and  a  gifted  young 
actress,  Zita  Joliann  by  name,  was  the  outstand- 
ing player. 

Similar  in  method  of  staging,  but  far  less  di- 
rect in  its  message,  which,  after  all  its  clumsy 
and  laborious  telling,  was  nothing  more  than 
the  hackneyed  and  unquestioned  axiom  that 
"riches  aren't  everything/5  was  Mr.  Money  penny  > 
by  Channing  Pollock,  who,  if  the  press  is  to  be 
believed,  was  greatly  disgruntled  by  the  pub- 
lic's failure  to  be  interested  and  impressed  by 
his  sermon. 

Gods  of  the  Lightning,  by  Maxwell  Anderson 
and  Harold  Hickerson,  was  a  vivid  and  arrest- 
ing drama  based  on  the  main  features  of  the 
famous  case  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  as  the  authors 
interpreted  them  and  arguing  against  what  they 
conceived  to  have  been  a  great  injustice.  But 
whatever  the  facts  or  the  merits  of  the  case,  the 
play  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  and  the 
theatre-going  public  seemed  content  to  let  the 
matter  remain  a  closed  book — this  in  spite  of 
highly  effective  acting  by  Charles  Biekford,  Hor- 
ace Braham,  and  Leo  Bulgakov. 

The  Actors*  Theatre,  quiescent  for  many 
months,  came  to  life  again  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  simple  and  unassuming  but  gripping 
little  domestic  tragedy  entitled  Exceeding  Small, 
the  work  of  Caroline  Francke,  Here  the  element 
of  popular  appeal  was  not  too  pronounced  and 
same  experimenting  was  done  with  the  ending 
as  a  compromise  between  art  and  demand.  Eric 
Dressier  and  Ruth  Easton  acquitted  themselves 
with  great  credit  as  hero  and  heroine  and  the 
piece  remained  in  view  from  late  October  until 
after  Christmas. 

In  so  disastrous  a  season,  a  play  with  but 
two  characters  and  a  single  scene  was  an  obvious 
godsend.  Such  a  one  was  Jealousy,  adapted,  with 
seemingly  but  little  change  of  flavor,  by  Eugene 
Walter  from  the  French  of  Louis  Verneuil.  Un- 
mistakably Gallic  in  tone,  it  contained  passages 
of  startling  frankness,  and  supplied  an  en- 
grossing test  of  the  ability  of  its  diminutive  cast 
to  sustain  interest  in  their  efforts  throughout  an 
entire  evening.  Afer  various  combinations  of 
players  had  been  tried,  Jealousy  finally  reached 
New  York  with  Fay  Bainter  and  John  Halliday 
as  the  ultimate  choice,  and  they  stood  the  afore- 
mentioned test  admirably. 

Equal,  but  more  sugared,  frankness  character- 
ized a  frothy  trifle  called  "Young  Love,  by  Sam- 
son Rapitaelson,  author  of  The  Jazz  linger, 
but  frankness  made  so  utterly  disarming  by 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  handled  "by  both  play- 
wright and  actors  that  it  would  be  difficult  seri- 
ously to  find  fault  on  this  score,  This  piece  em- 
ployed four  players,  all  well  versed  in  the  deft, 
light,  comic  touch  essential  to  such  a  case — 
Dorothy  Gisfr  (late  of  ike  screen),  James  Ren- 


iiie,  the  boyish  Tom  Douglas,  and  Catherine  Wil- 
lard. 

Late  in  October,  Walter  Hampden  reopened 
his  theatre  with  an  elaborate  but  rather  absurd 
drama  depicting  episodes  in  the  life  of  Buddha 
and  entitled  The  Light  of  Asia.  After  its  ex- 
tremely brief  career,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the 
year  in  trying  to  revive  interest  in  one  after 
another  of  his  successes  of  recent  seasons. 

The  Theatre  Guild  also  suffered  a  rebuff  with 
their  first  offering  of  the  autumn,  a  ponderous 
production  of  Goethe's  Faust.  They  soon  discov- 
ered that  their  modern  style  of  acting  was  quite 
unsuited  to  the  demands  of  the  old  legend  and 
discarded  the  work  just  as  quickly  as  their  sub- 
scription arrangements  permitted.  Their  next 
piece  met  with  rather  better  success — a  revival 
of  Shaw's  Major  Barbara,  with  Winifred  Leni- 
han  and  Dudley  Dirges  in  the  leading  roles,  while 
the  third,  "Wings  Over  Europe,  by  Robert  Nichols 
and  Maurice  Browne,  proved  to  be  an  odd  but  un- 
commonly interesting  mixture  of  satire,  poetry, 
symbolism,  and  melodrama,  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity, of  which  full  advantage  was  seized  by 
a  young  actor  named  Alexander  Kirkland,  to 
exhibit  a  striking  portrayal  of  a  highly  imagina- 
tive figure.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  the  Guild  pre- 
sented its  fourth  offering,  Caprice,  from  the  Vien- 
nese of  Sil-Vara,  with  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn 
Fontanne  in  the  principal  r61es,  making,  with 
Strange  Interlude,  four  attractions  under  its 
banner  running  concurrently. 

The  newest  Molnar  piece,  Olympiu,  with  two 
English  favorites  and  one  American — Fay  Comp- 
ton,  Ian  Hunter,  and  Laura  Hope  Crews — in  the 
salient  parts,  enjoyed  but  a  brief  run,  due,  pos- 
sibly, in  some  degree  to  an  unsympathetic  finale. 
Meanwhile,  several  far  less  pretentious  works, 
such  as  Courage,  This  Thing  Called  Love,  and 
The  Grey  Fox>  a  play  centring  about  the  per- 
sonality of  Machiavelli,  were  settling  down  to 
the  enjoyment  of  unexpectedly  good  fortune. 

November  brought  a  gruesome  melodrama  in 
the  stage  version  of  Hugh  Walpole's  Portrait  of 
a  Man  with  Red  Hair,  an  extraordinarily  grip- 
ping and  uncanny  thing  which,  however,  lasted 
but  a  brief  time  despite  Edward  G.  Robinson's 
vivid  acting  of  Crispin,  the  sadist.  A  rather  novel 
mystery  play,  without  a  murder,  by  the  prolific 
Owen  Davis,  and  known  as  To-night  at  Twelve^ 
was  still  visible  as  1928  passed  into  history. 

The  week  of  November  18  set  a  record  for  the 
glamour  of  the  authors'  names  represented  in  its 
roster  of  offerings — with  plays  by  Shakespeare, 
Ibsen,  Shaw,  Tolstoi,  Dumas,  and  Maugham.  The 
Shakespeare  and  Shaw  items  have  already  re- 
ceived mention  above.  The  Ibsen  work  was  The 
Wild  Duck,  the  second  showing  of  the  same  play 
by  the  Actors3  Theatre,  with  Blanche  Yurka 
again  the  Gina.  The  Tolstoi  number  was  the 
Germa'n  version  of  The  Livmg  Corpse,  known 
also  as  Redemption,  in  which  an  effort  was  being 
made  to  exploit  Alexander  Moissi.  While  in  Amer- 
ica the  preceding  year  with  the  Reinhardt  or- 
ganization, he  had  scored  a  distinct  success,  par- 
ticularly in  this  piece.  The  return  engagement 
nevertheless  proved  an  utter  fiasco,  ,  Walker 
Whiteside  dug  up  as  his  season's  vehicle  Charles 
Coghlan's  old  version  of  Alexander  Dumas'  Kean, 
to  which  the  name  of  TJie  Royal  Box  was  at- 
tached. Finding  it  not  over-popular,  he  switched 
on  Christmas  night  to  a  new  piece  dealing  with 
modern  Japan — and  Tby  the  end  of  that  week  was 
ready  to  switch  back  again. 
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The  Maugham  play  was  The  Sacred  Flame,  an 
interesting  dissertation  presenting  startling 
modern  slants  on  two  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Too  obvious  playwriting  was  conceded  as  the  ex- 
planation of  its  inability  to  attain  success.  Jane 
Cowl,  also,  figured  in  that  eventful  week  as  both 
author  (or  co-author)  and  star  of  a  saccharine 
trifle  called  The  Jealous  Moon,  of  the  Pierrot- 
Pierrette  brand. 

Before  November  ended,  a  handful  of  new  hits 
had  made  their  appearance  in  Philip  Barry's 
Holiday,  known  earlier  as  The  Dollar;  a  comedy 
by  Townsend  Martin  starring  Alice  Brady  and 
bearing  the  misleading  title  of  A  Most  Immoral 
Lady,  a  dramatization  of  Edith  Wharton's  novel 
of  Old  New  York,  The  Age  of  Innocence,  with 
Katharine  Cornell  as  the  Countess  Olenska;  a 
somewhat  lurid,  exotic  drama  for  Helen  Menken 
— Congai — based  on  a  novel  of  the  same  name  by 
Harry  Hervey;  and  A.  A.  Milne's  clever  murder 
mystery,  The  Perfect  Alibi. 

At  the  same  time  ca'me  the  first  of  three  plays 
depending  for  their  major  effects  upon  mechani- 
cal devices.  Austin  Strong  was  the  pioneer  and, 
lacking  inspiration  in  the  matter  of  nomencla- 
ture, called  his  contribution  A  Play  Without  a 
Name.  Its  novel  feature  was  a  scene  purporting 
to  represent,  impressionistieally,,  the  inside  of 
the  hero's  brain,  and  the  workings  thereof.  Mr. 
Belasco  next  came  forward,  after  lengthy  delays 
due  to  the  necessity  of  virtually  making  over 
the  stage  and  other  parts  of  his  theatre  for  the 
occasion,  with  an  adaptation  of  Molnar's  The 
Red  Mill,  starring  Lenore  Ulric  and  called 
Mima.  This  provided  Mr.  Belasco  with  another 
of  his  apparently  cherished  chances  to  dig  in  the 
dirt,  as  well  as  to  go  the  limit  in  the  matter  of 
stage  effects.  The  scene  was  Hell,  and  the  mech- 
anism that  virtually  filled  the  stage  was  a  satanic 
device  capable  of  reducing  the  veriest  saint  in 
one  hour  to  a  low  moral  state  such  as  it  would 
require  twenty  years  of  life  in  a  metropolis  like 
New  York  to  attain.  Yet  virtue  was  triumphant 
in  the  end  and  the  machine  collapsed.  Sidney 
Blackmer  figured  as  Miss  Ulric's  and  the  Devil's 
intended  victim.  And,  finally,  almost  at  the  tag 
end  of  the  year,  came  a  prophetic  piece  with  the 
title  of  To-morrow — &  vision  of  the  day  when 
all  the  comforts  of  life  will  be  regulated  by 
radio-activity,  having  for  its  big  scene  the  first 
elopement  and  pursuit  by  airplane  that  the  drama 
had  yet  afforded, 

December  brought  back  to  New  York  Ethel 
Barrymore,  after  a  year  of  touring,  and  to  a  new 
theatre  named  for  her.  The  play,  The  Kwgdom 
of  God,  done  into  English  by  the  Granville-Bark- 
ers  from  the  Spanish  of  G.  Martinez  Sierra, 
was  but  the  first  of  a  series  planned  for  her  use 
during  the  season  of  1928-29.  It  provided  Miss 
Barrymore  with  an  effective  medium  for  the  dis- 
play of  various  facets  of  her  resourceful  art,  but 
contained  few  of  the  elements  that  make  for 
popular  success.  Disconnected,  save  for  the  re- 
current presence  of  the  one  character,  it  depicted 
three  periods  in  the  life  of  a,  Sister  of  Mercy, 
at  the  ages  of  19,  29,  and  70. 

December  also  added  three  names  to  the  list  of 
enjoyable  musical  attractions — Whoopee,  The  Red 
Jiobe,  and  The  Houseboat  on  the  Styx,  the  latter 
based,  of  course,  on  John  Kendriek  Bangs*  droll 
tale. 

During  the  year  the  energetic  Eva  Le  Gallienne 
added  some  seven  new  items  to  her  Civic 
Repertory  list,  of  which  five  still  figured  in  her 


bills  at  the  end  of  December.  These  were  credit- 
able presentations  of  Ibsen's  Hedda  Gabler,  Mo- 
liere's  Le  Bourgeois  G-entilhomme  (called  in 
translation  The  Would-Be  Gentleman] ,  Bernard's 
L*  Invitation  au  Voyage,  also  adapted  from  the 
French,  Chekhov's  The  Cherry  Orchard,  and 
especially  for  the  Christmas  season,  a  revival  of 
Barrie's  Peter  Pan.  An  important  recruit  to  the 
acting  company  was  Nazimova. 

"Little  theatre"  groups  and  amateur  organi- 
zations were  active  throughout  the  United  States, 
as  evidenced  particularly  by  the  number  of  en- 
tries in  the  annual  tournament  for  the  Belasco 
Trophy  in  New  York  in  May.  Outstanding  events 
of  this  category  were  the  awarding  of  said 
Trophy  to  a  group  from  Scotland  and  of  other 
prizes  to  aggregations  from  Georgia;  the  produc- 
tion by  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Community 
Theatre  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  Lazarus  Laughed; 
and  the  banning  of  a  projected  performance  of 
the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  by  the  police  au- 
thorities of  Boston. 

Inasmuch  as  the  British  and  the  American 
theatres  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  each 
other  for  attractions,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
New  York  conditions  were  reflected  in  London 
during  the  year.  The  English,  however,  are  more 
adaptable  to  such  emergencies  by  virtue  of  a 
greater  interest  in  standard  drama  and  by  an 
absence  of  the  American  insistence  upon  "orig- 
inal casts."  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  there  for 
plays  that  have  met  with  special  favor  to  be 
done  again  and  again  by  varying  aggregations. 
For  instance,  a  feature  of  the  London  season  was 
a  repetition  of  The  Constant  Nymph,  with  Jean 
Forbes-Robertson  as  the  Tessa,  and  Raymond  Mas- 
sey  as  the  Lewis  Dodd.  This  same  rising  young 
actress  was  also  seen  as  both  Juliet  and  Ophelia 
at  the  reconstructed  Old  Vic. 

Among  the  importations  from  the  United 
States  presented  in  London  during  1928  were 
such  recent  New  York  hits  as  The  Trial  of  Mary 
Dugan,  Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes,  George  Co- 
han's The  Baby  Cyclone,  The  Barker,  The  Com- 
mand to  Love,  the  musical  Show  Boat  (at  the 
end  of  December  in  its  second  year  in  New 
York),  The  Road  to  Rome,  with  Philip  Meri- 
vale  the  Hannibal  in  England  as  in  America, 
Her  Cardboard  Lover,  with  the  English  Leslie 
Howard  repeating  his  American  success  in  the 
title  r61e  and  Tallulah  Bankhead  playing  op- 
posite, Behrman's  The  Second  Man>  Channing 
Pollock's  The  Enemy,  and  Elmer  Rice's  The  Add- 
ing Machine;  also  other  pieces  of  Yankee  origin 
in  March  Hares,  Sauce  for  the  Gander,  and 
O'Neill's  Welded. 

Macoeth  was  staged  in  modern  dress  with  the 
result  that  might  have  been  expected.  The  Making 
of  an  Immortal,  by  George  Moore,  proved  a  de- 
lightful satire  on  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  ques- 
tion and  the  great  figures  of  Elizabeth's  day, 
with  Sybil  Thorndike  as  the  Virgin  Queen,  Leslie 
Paber  as  Bacon,  and  Charles  Laughton  as  rare 
Ben  Jonson. 

New  plays  of  importance  by  British  writers 
were  Drinkwater's  Bird  in  Hand,  Milne's  The 
Fourth  Walt  (The  Perfect  Alibi  in  America), 
Blackmail,  A  Man  with  Red  Hair,  Other  Men*$ 
Wives;  Edgar  Wallace's  The  Man  Who  Changed 
His  Name  (acted  by  Robert  Loraine)  ;  a  piece  by 
Margaret  Kennedy  and  Basil  Dean  entitled 
Come  with  Me;  8  0  $  by  Walter  Ellis  with  Sir 
Gerald  du  Maurier;  two  detective  stories  dram- 
atized as  AUbi  and  The  House  of  the 
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Young  Ideas,  by  Major  Browning;  with  Ernest 
Truex;  My  Lady's  Will,  by  Adelaide  and  Eden 
Philpotts;  Thunder  on  the  Left,  adapted  from 
Christopher  Morley's  novel;  A  Damsel  in  Dis- 
tress, by  Ian  Hay  and  P.  G.  Wodehouse;  and  Tlie 
Return  Journey  by  Arnold  Bennett. 

Three  Spanish  plays  by  the  Quinteros,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granville-Barker,  were  of- 
fered during  tlie  fall — Fortunate.,  The  Lady  from 
Alfaqueque  and  A  Hundred  Tears  Ago.  There 
were  also  various  productions  of  plays  of  Ibsen 
and  Strindberg  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  Rob- 
ert Loraine,  and  others;  likewise  dramas  by  Lord 
Tennyson  and  Bernard  Shaw.  Frederick  Lons- 
clale  figured  as  co-author  of  a  musical  comedy, 
Lady  Mary,  and  a  first  play  by  E.  P.  Benson, 
founded  on  his  own  novel,  The  Luck  of  the  Vails, 
was  proffered  by  Lady  Tree. 

In  Germany,  there  was  evident  a  tendency  to 
rely  greatly  for  theatrical  entertainment  on  the 
products  of  other  countries,  with  America  prom- 
inent in  the  list. 

In  France,  Sacha  Guitry  wrote  and  produced  a 
drama  entitled  simply  Lindbergh,  epitomizing  the 
arrival  of  the  Lone  Eagle  in  Paris  at  the  end 
of  his  memorable  trans- Atlantic  flight.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  escape  the  suspicion  that  M.  Guitry's 
prime  object  was  to  capitalize  the  enthusiastic 
regard  in  which  the  young  American  aviator  is 
held.  For  the  title  role,  a  young  Frenchman  who 
was  once  mistaken  for  Lindbergh  in  a  Paris 
crowd  was  located  and  trained  for  his  stage 
debut. 

For  further  discussion  of  European  plays  see 
sections  on  the  Drama  under  LITERATURE,  EINTG- 
LISH  AWD  AMERICAN;  FRENCH  LITERATURE;  GEE- 
MAN  LITERATURE;  ITALIAN"  LITERATURE,  etc. 

THEOSOPHICAL  MOVEMENT,  THE.  A 
movement  which  is  traced  by  its  adherents  as  far 
back  as  historical  records  extend,  and  which  is 
discerned  wherever  thought  has  struggled  to  be 
free,  wherever  living  truth  has  been  stressed  as 
opposed  to  forms  and  dogmatism,  and  which  was 
enunciated  and  restated  by  Madame  Helena  Bla- 
vatsky  in  1875.  The  fundamental  tenets  of  the 
philosophy  of  Theosophy  are  (1)  the  existence 
of  that  which  is  beyond  the  range  and  reach  of 
human  thought,  in  which  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being, — the  source,  the  container,  and 
the  goal  of  all  manifestation:  (2)  the  universal 
basic  law  of  periodicity,  under  which  one  uni- 
verse succeeds  another  as  day  follows  night,  and 
rebirth,  death;  and  (3)  the  fact  of  universal 
brotherhood,  all  being  the  same  in  essence  and 
all  pursuing  the  same  evolutionary  journey  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  human  perfection,  ex- 
emplified in  such  beings  as  Krishna,  Buddha, 
and  Christ;  each  man's  character,  opportuni- 
ties, and  environment  at  any  given  stage  being 
tlie  result  of  his  own  past  thoughts,  desires,  and 
acts.  The  Theosophical  Movement  showed  con- 
siderable activity  during  1928,  especially  in  a 
marked  awakening  of  interest  in  Theosophy  in 
England,  Holland,  and  France.  In  Paris  during 
the  year,  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  lodge  of 
students  was  formed  who  were  devoted  to  the 
original  teachings  of  Theosophy,  distinguished 
from  the  many  departures  therefrom,  and  Wil- 
liam Q.  Judge's  Echoes  from  the  Orient  and 
Life  on  the  Path  were  translated  into  French.  An 
important  publication  of  the  year  was  The  Real 
H.  P.  Blavatshy:  A  Study  in  Theosophy  and  a 
Memoir  of  a  Great  Soul  (London)  by  William 
Kingsland. 


THEOSOPHICAI/  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN.  The 
American  division  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 
a  world-wide  organization  founded  in  1875  by 
Mme.  Helena  P.  Blavatsky  and  Col.  Henry  S. 
Olcott.  World  headquarters  were  later  establish- 
ed at  Adyar,  India,  near  Madras,  where  the 
society  owns  a  tract  of  three  hundred  acres  on 
the  Adyar  River,  with  many  beautiful  buildings 
erected  to  house  its  extensive  library  of  occult 
works,  its  printing  plant  and  business  offices, 
also  an  auditorium  and  residences.  Since  1875 
the  organization  has  spread  until  in  1928 
branches  existed  in  forty-two  nations,  on  five  con- 
tinents. There  are  the  Canadian,  Mexican,  Cuban, 
Porto  Eican,  and  United  States  Theosophical 
Societies,  each  taking  its  local  designation  from 
the  region  in  which  it  exists.  The  American 
Theosophical  vSociety  was  formerly  known  as  the 
American  Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 
and  in  1928  had  257  local  lodges  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  to  form  a 
nucleus  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  humanity, 
without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  sex,  caste,  or 
color;  to  encourage  the  study  of  comparative 
religion,  philosophy,  and  science;  and  to  inves- 
tigate the  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and  the 
powers  latent  in  man.  It  is  composed  of  students, 
who  are  united  by  their  approval  of  the  society, 
by  their  wish  to  remove  antagonisms  due  to  reli- 
gion, and  to  draw  together  men  of  good  will 
whatsoever  their  religious  opinions,  and  by  their 
desire  to  study  religious  truths  and  to  share  the 
results  of  their  studies  with  others.  The  head- 
quarters were  moved  to  Wheaton,  111.,  in  1927, 
where  there  has  been  erected  a  spacious  building 
on  ten  acres  of  ground.  This  land  eventually  was 
to  be  built  up  into  a  beautiful  park.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for  1928  was  L.  W.  Rogers, 
lecturer  and  author  of  Elementary  Theosophy, 
Dreams  and  Premonitions,  Reincarnation,  The 
Forces  We  Generate,  and  Earth's  Next  Civiliza- 
tion. 

THEBElVmsr,  LEON.  See  Music. 

THOMPSON,  EDWARD  RAYMOND  (K  T.  RAY- 
MOND). English  editor  and  author,  died  at  Lon- 
don, April  10.  He  was  fifty-six  years  old.  He 
received  a  private  education  and  after  working 
as  a  journalist  at  Brighton,  Leeds,  and  elsewhere, 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Star,  of  London,  in  1897. 
In  1898  he  went  to  Japan  to  the  Japan  Mail, 
of  Tokyo.  He  remained  with  that  paper  until 
1900,  and  from  1900  to  1902  was  editor  of  the 
Japan  Gazette  of  Yokohoma.  In  1904  he  returned 
the  England  as  night  editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror, 
of  London,  and  he  subsequently  served  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Standard,  the  Outlook,  and  the  Eve- 
ning Standard;  from  1916  until  his  death  he  was 
editor-in-chief  and  leader  writer  of  the  last-named 
publication.  In  1919  appeared  his  first  book, 
Unc&nsored  Celebrities,  in  which  he  displayed  a 
talent  for  unconventional  pen  portraiture,  espe- 
cially of  political  figures.  The  book  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  the  same  vein :  All  and  Sun- 
dry (1919);  Mr.  Balfour  (1920);  Portraits  of 
the  Nineties  (1921)  ;  Mr.  Lloyd  George  (1922)  ; 
The  Man  of  Promise  (Lord  Rosebery,  1923)  ; 
Disraeli,  the  Alien  Patriot  (1925)  ;  and  Portraits 
of  the  New  Century  (1927).  He  published  his 
books  under  the  pen  name  "E.  T.  Raymond/' 

THOMPSON,  JAMES  WALTER.  American 
advertising  specialist,  died  at  New  York,  Octo- 
ber 16.  Born  in  1847,  he  at  first  was  connected 
with  the  advertising  office  of  William  J.  Carlton 
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in  1864,  and  several  years  later  }ie  acquired  con- 
trol of  the  business.  He  was  so  successful  in  in- 
teresting merchants  in  the  extensive  use  of  ad- 
vertising media,  that  he  eventually  secured  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  magazine  ad- 
vertising. Through  his  realistic  and  interesting 
pictures,  and  nation-wide  selling  campaigns.,  he 
gradually  overcame  the  aversion  of  magazine 
proprietors  and  editors  to  what  had  been  con- 
sidered vulgar  commercial  propaganda.  He  also 
instituted  the  syndicating  of  advertising  mate- 
rial by  acquiring  advertising  rights  from  various 
newspaper  chains  throughout  the  country,  and 
distributing  in  wholesale  fashion  the  appeals  of 
his  clients.  Before  he  retired,  in  1916,  he  had 
developed  the  reputation  of  a  number  of  com- 
modities so  that  the  purchasing  public  had  be- 
come widely  familiar  with  them,  and  magazine 
editors  sought  the  advantage  of  dealing  with 
his  organization. 


',  SIB  JOHN  ISAAC.  Eng- 
lish naval  architect,  died  at  Bembridge,  Isle  of 
Wight,  England,  June  28.  He  was  born  at  Rome, 
Feb.  1,  1843;  his  father,  mother,  and  maternal 
grandfather'  were  all  sculptors  of  distinction, 
and  his  brother,  William  Hamo  Thornycroft 
(1  850-1  925),  was  especially  noted  in  that  profes- 
sion. He  was  educated  at  a  private  school  and  at 
Glasgow  University.  He  early  showed  an  aptitude 
for  mechanics,  and  at  18  built  a  steam  launch, 
Nautilus,  which  was  the  fastest  boat  of  its  kind 
on  the  Thames.  Still  earlier  he  had  constructed 
a  small  model  steamboat  which  contained  several 
improvements  on  existing  vessels;  he  later  em- 
bodied the  innovations  in  torpedo  boats  which 
he  built  for  the  British  Government.  He  opened 
a  shipyard  at  Chiswick  in  1866,  and  achieved 
remarkable  success  as  a  builder  of  torpedo  boats. 
Among  his  improvements  were  the  closed  stoke- 
hole and  fan,  a  special  indicator,  a  water-tube 
boiler,  and  the  turbine  propeller.  Early  in  the 
World  War  he  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
small  torpedo  boats  of  high  speed  and  such 
shallow  draft  that  they  could  pass  safely  over 
mine  fields.  More  than  100  such  boats  were  con- 
structed for  the  British  Navy,  and  gave  good 
accounts  of  themselves  at  'Zeebrugge,  Ostend,  and 
elsewhere.  The  Thornycroft  works  constructed 
commercial  vessels  as  well  as  warships,  and 
Sir  John  (who  was  knighted  by  King  Edward 
in  1902)  established  automobile  works  also,  and 
invented  sugar-making  machinery.  Glasgow 
University  conferred  on  Mm  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  in  1901.  He  was  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  in  1893  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects 
and  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

THUBOT'GIA.  A  federated  state  of  the  Ger- 
man Republic,  created  at  the  end  of  1919;  com- 
prising the  following  states  of  the  former  Ge.r- 
man  Empire:  Eisenach,  Gotha,  Reuss,  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Weimar, 
with  Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt  and  Schwartz- 
burg-Sondershausen.  Area,  4536  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1925, 
1,609,300.  Capital,  Weimar,  with  a  population  in 
1925,  of  45,957.  Other  large  towns  with  their 
populations  at  that  date  were,  Gera,  81,402; 
Jena,  52,649;  Gotha,  45,780;  Eisenach,  43,385. 
The  arable  land  is  estimated  at  44  per  cent  of 
the  total  area.  The  acreage  and  production  of 
the  principal  crops  in  1926  were:  Wheat,  153,- 
791  acres,  97,702  tons;  rye,  183,808  acres,  103,- 
370  tons;  oats,  205,907  acres,  145,755  tons;  po- 


tatoes, 162,302  acres,  590,124  tons.  The  govern- 
ment is  under  a  diet,  which  acts  through  a  state 
council.  In  the  elections  held  in  January,  1927, 
the  following  parties  were  returned:  Conserva- 
tive bloc,  19;  Socialists,  18,  Communists,  8; 
other  parties,  6.  The  executive  authority  is  in- 
trusted to  the  president  of  the  state  council. 
The  President  of  this  council  in  1928  was  Dr. 
Leutheusser. 

TIBET,  ti-bSt'  or  tib'et.  A  region  extending 
eastward  from  the  Pamirs  to  the  border  of 
China;  between  the  Himalaya  and  Kwenlun 
Mountains;  nominally  under  the  suzerainty  of 
China.  Area,  estimated  at  463,200  square  miles; 
population,  variously  given,  at  1,500,000  to  6,- 
000,000,  the  probable  figure  being  about  2,- 
000,000.  Capital,  Lhasa,  with  a  population  of 
15,000  to  20,000.  Lamaism  is  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion. The  chief  pursuits  are  pastoral  and 
the  animals  raised  include  sheep,  yak,  buffaloes, 
pigs,  and  camels.  Some  agriculture  is  carried 
on,  the  products  including  barley  and  other 
cereals,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  There  is  consider- 
able activity  in  the  industries  of  wool  spinning, 
weaving,  and  knitting.  Of  the  minerals,  gold, 
borax,  and  salt  are  mined  to  some  extent.  Trade 
is  chiefly  with  India  and  China. 

TIEBNEY,  RICHAKD  HENRY.  American  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergyman*  and  editor,  died  at 
New  York,  February  10.  He  was  born  at  New 
York  City,  Sept.  2,  1872.  He  was  graduated 
from  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  New  York,  in 
1892,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  in  the  same  year.  He  studied  for 
seven  years  at  Frederick  and  at  Woodstock 
College,  Maryland,  and  then  taught  for  five 
years,  two  A  Gonzaga  College,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  three  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester. 
Mass.  In  1904  he  returned  to-  Woodstock  for  his 
theological  courses  and  after  his  ordination  in 
1907  he  devoted  two  more  years  to  theology 
at  Woodstock;  these  were  followed  by  the  third 
year  of  his  noviceship  at  Linz,  Austria.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States  in  1910,  Father 
Tierney  taught  philosophy  at  Woodstock  until, 
in  1913,  he  became  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  America  (a  national  Roman  Catholic 
weekly).  In  March,  1914,  he  became  editor-in- 
chief,  and  he  held  that  position  until  1925, 
when  he  was  incapacitated  by  illness  from  all 
further  work.  Besides  editing  America,  he  was 
editor  of  Catholic  Mind  and  a  contributor  to 
the  American  Catholic  Quarterly,  the  American 
Ecclesiastical  Review,  and  other  publications, 
and  he  lectured  on  the  psychology  of  education. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  work  of  various  Roman 
Catholic  educational,  historical,  and  religious 
associations. 

TI3S".  In  1928  there  were  substantial  increases 
in  both  the  production  and  consumption  of  tin 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  estimated  that  with 
the  increased  production  the  output  for  the 
year  amounted  to  nearly  136,000  tons,  or  approx- 
imately 15  per  cent  more  than  in  1927,  when  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  estimated  the  world's 
output  at  158,769  long  tons.  The  Federated 
Malay  States  are  the  leading  soirees  of  tiie 
world's  tin,  exporting  in  1927  52,180  tons,  with 
1988  tons  from  the  Dnfederated  Malay  States. 
In  1928  it  was  estimated  that  the  Federated 
Malay  States  would  show  an  increase  of  approx- 
imately 20  per  cent,  or  about  10,000  tons,  with  a 
slight  decline  in  the  output  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  whose  production  in  1927  was  stated  at 
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33,935  tons.  In  Bolivia,  which  in  1927  produced 
36,707  tons,  there  was  a  substantial  increase  es- 
timated at  about  12  per  cent  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  development  of  the  PatifLo  Mines  and 
Enterprises  Company.  The  year's  shipments  were 
estimated  at  about  39,000  tons  and  Bolivia  ^for 
1928  again  was  able  to  show  a  record  production. 
Nigeria,  which  in  1927  had  a  production  of  8056 
tons,  was  expected  to  show  an  increase  of  10  to 
11  per  cent.  In  England,  Cornwall,  which  in  1927 
produced  2593  tons,  maintained  about  the  same 
rate  in  1928  with  conditions  more  stabilized  and 
prospective  extensions  of  the  tin-mining  activi- 
ties being  considered.  The  total  visible  supply  of 
tin  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  was  given  at  15,474  long 
tons  and  on  Dec.  31,  1928,  at  23,605  long  tons. 
The  total  supplies  during  the  year  1928  were 
estimated  at  135,960  tons,  as  against  118,134 
tons  in  1927.  The  total  deliveries  for  1928  were 
127,867  tons,  as  against  118,841  tons  in  1927. 
The  prices  in  New  York  ranged  from  a  maximum 
of  50  cents  at  the  close  with  a  lower  point  occur- 
ring in  June  and  July.  In  1927  the  average  was 
64,37  cents. 

Tin  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1928 
amounted  to  130  tons  of  ore  with  tin  contents 
which  was  valued  at  $69,227,  as  compared  with 
122  tons  valued  at  $79,089  in  1927;  and  174,- 
653,760  pounds  of  tin  in  such  forms  as  bars, 
blocks,  and  pigs,  valued  at  $86,983,174,  as  com- 
pared with  159,357,110  pounds  valued  at  $100,- 
865,205  imported  in  1927,  The  chief  sources  of 
the  latter  products  were  as  follows:  British 
Malaya,  117,132,573  pounds  valued  at  $58,334,- 
442;  the  United  Kingdom,  27,322,536  pounds 
valued  at  $13,288,565;  The  Netherlands,  16,022,- 
782  pounds  valued  at  $8,229,377;  JHong  Kong, 
4,868,656  pounds  valued  at  $2,487,924;  Austra- 
lia, 1,716,422  pounds  valued  at  $845,978; 
Netherland  East  Indies,  756,212  pounds  valued 
at  $401,264;  and  other  countries,  6,834,670 
pounds  valued  at  $3,395,624. 

TIMBER,.  See  FORESTRY. 

TIROL.  See  TYROL. 

TOBACCO.  The  1928  crop  in  the  United  States 
was  grown  on  a  considerably  increased  area  com- 
pared with  the  1927.  The  acreage  was  1,912,100, 
only  twice  exceeded.  The  production  of  1,373,501,- 

000  pounds  was  likewise  larger  than  in  1927,  al- 
though the  per-acre  yield  was  smaller,  and  the 
total  output  was  about  2  per  cent  above  the  av- 
erage for  1922-26.  The  increase  In  production 
affected  nearly  all  types,  being  especially  pro- 
nounced in  Burley,  the  dark  tobaccos  of  western 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,   and  the  cigar  types. 
Flue-cured  tobaccos  showed  an  increase  of  about 

1  per  cent,  while  Virginia  dark-fired  and  Mary- 
land export  showed  decreases.  Lower  prices  gave 
the  crop  a  less  farm  value  than  in  1927  or  most 
recent  years.  North  Carolina  led  in  production, 
with  475,239,000  pounds,  followed  in  order  by 
Kentucky,    306,000,000;    Virginia,    111,600,000; 
Tennessee,  88,459,000;  Georgia,  84,387,000;  South 
Carolina,  82,288,000;   Pennsylvania,  49,580,000; 
Wisconsin,    49,025,000;    Ohio,    33,440,000;    Con- 
necticut, 29,750,000;   and  Maryland,  21,700,000 
pounds. 

In  November,  1928,  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  reported  the  world  tobacco 
production,  "with  statistics  available,  at  1,609,- 
276,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  1,474,597,000 
pounds  in  1927.  The  United  States  was  by  far 
the  largest  producer,  growing  fully  three-fourths 
of  the  world  crop.  It  was  Allowed  by  Japan,  with 


an  estimated  production  of  147,159,000  pounds; 
Bulgaria,  about  43,000,000;  and  Canada,  about 
41,000,000. 

Receipts  from  internal  revenue  taxes  on  to- 
bacco in  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1928, 
as  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kev- 
enue,  reached  a  new  high  mark  of  $396,450,041.03, 
an  increase  of  $20,279,835.99  over  the  previous 
year.  The  amount  collected  from  this  source  in 
1928  exceeded  the  total  internal  revenue  receipts 
from  all  sources  in  any  year  prior  to  1915.  Col- 
lections on  small  cigarettes  comprised  76.11  per 
cent  of  the  total  tobacco  taxes,  the  amount  show- 
in  «•  a  record  figure  of  $301,752,588.34,  an  increase 
of  $22,824,026.53  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Another  record  was  established  by  the  col- 
lection of  $7,461,354.90  in  taxes  on  snuff,  an  in- 
crease of  $553,690.26  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
snuff  is  unaccounted  for,  unless  it  has  to  some  ex- 
tent supplanted  chewing  tobacco.  The  receipts 
from  taxes  on  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco 
amounted  to  $62,774,542.43,  a  decrease  of  nearly 
$2  300,000.  Collections  from  taxes  on  large  cigars 
amounted  to  $22,879,374.93,  also  representing  a 
considerable  decrease.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  tobacco  tax  receipts  were  collected  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  California,  in  the  order 
named,  North  Carolina  contributing  nearly  60 

A  change  in  tobacco  habits  during  the  World 
War  had  led  to  the  replacement  of  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  by  cigarettes.  The  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  reported  that  in  the  calendar 
vear  1927  nearly  one  hundred  billion  cigarettes 
were  manufactured  weighing  three  pounds  or  less 
per  thousand,  an  increase  of  about  8  per  cent  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  per-capita  tax  paid  on 
account  of  tobacco  had  steadily  increased  in  10 
vears.  For  the  fiscal  year  1928,  it  amounted  to 
$3.30,  compared  with  $3.17  in  1927,  and  a  little 
less  than  $3  in  1925.  Of  the  amount  for  1928, 
$2.51  was  on  account  of  cigarettes. 

Cigarette  smoking  had  shown  a  large  increase 
the  world  over.  In  England  it  was  steadily  re- 
placing the  pipe,  and  in  Germany  a  marked  in- 
crease in  consumption  had  taken  place.  In  Eng- 
land an  imperial  economic  committee,  which  had 
been  making  a  survey  of  the  situation,  estimates 
that  pipe  tobacco  did  not  form  more  than  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  tobacco  consumption  of  the 
British  Empire.  In  India  the  annual  consumption 
of  cigarettes  was  about  six  and  one-half  billion, 
as  compared  with  less  than  one  billion  before  the 
War. 

Exports  of  American  tobacco  were  expected  to 
exceed  500,000,000  pounds  in  1928,  the  largest 
amount  for  any  year  since  1924.  The  exports  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  increased  14  per  cent  in  1928 
over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  United 
Kingdom  and  China  were  the  leading  markets  for 
this  type  of  tobacco ;  and  the  exports  of  cigarettes 
to  China  increased.  The  export  of  American  flue- 
cured  tobacco  was  also  favored  by  the  increased 
use  of  cigarettes  and  the  limited  foreign  pro- 
duction of  similar  tobacco.  Canada  exported  to 
Great  Britain  nearly  7,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco, 
compared  with  about  175,000  pounds  in  1921. 

For  tobacco-plant  diseases,  see  BOTANY,  under 
Plant  Diseases. 

TOBAGO.  -A  West  Indian  island,  included 
administratively  in  Trinidad.  See  TRINIDAD. 

TOGO,  td'g5,  or  ToooLANih  A  former  Oerman 
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protectorate  in  West  Africa;  after  the  War, 
divided  between  Great  Britain  and  France;  situ- 
ated between  Dahomey  and  the  Gold  Coast. 
Total  area,  33,700  square  miles;  total  popula- 
tion estimated  at  762,208,  of  whom  245  were 
Europeans.  Hamitic  tribes  make  up  the  popula- 
tion of  the  north,  while  in  the  south  the  chief 
stock  is  the  Ewe,  To  France  has  been  allotted 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  area;  namely,  "21,- 
200  square  miles,  including  all  the  coast.  The 
British  part  bordering  the  Gold  Coast  has  an 
area  of  12,600  square  miles,  with  a  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1921,  of  188,265.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile  and  the  forests  are  ex- 
tensive; the  mineral  resources  are  rich  but  un- 
developed. Iron  is  reported  to  be  especially  abun- 
dant. Statistics  for  exports,  imports,  revenue, 
and  expenditure  are  now  included  in  the  gen- 
eral totals  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  Governor  of 
the  Gold  Coast  is  the  administrator  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

In  French  Togo,  the  natives  engage  in  agri- 
culture and  some  manufacturing.  The  chief  ag- 
ricultural products  are  corn,  yams,  plantains, 
peanuts,  etc.  The  forest  products  are  of  some 
value,  but  the  chief  trade  is  in  palm  oil,  palm 
kernels,  cacao,  copra,  cotton,  and  rubber.  The 
native  industries  include  weaving,  straw  plait- 
ing, wood  cutting,  pottery,  etc.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts the  natives  engage  in  iron  smelting.  In 
1926  the  imports  were  valued  at  99,04=7,677 
francs;  exports,  70,374,154  francs.  The  budget 
for  1927  balanced  at  33,585,000  francs.  From 
Lome,  the  seat  of  the  Government,  there  are 
railway  connections  with  Anecho,  Palime,  and 
Atakpame,  with  a  total  length  of  204  miles. 
In  1926,  357  vessels  cleared  from  the  two  ports 
of  Lome  and  Aneeho. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO.  See  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

TOLEDO,  UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  CITY  OF.  An 
institution  of  higher  education  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
founded  in  1872.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn 
of  1928  totaled  2034,  including  995  day  students, 
and  1039  late  afternoon  and  evening  students. 
There  were  256  students  registered  for  the 
summer  session.  The  faculty  had  84  members. 
The  annual  budget  of  the  university  amounted 
to  $250,470,  and  the  library  contained  21,000 
volumes.  At  the  election  on  November  6,  1928, 
a  bond  issue  of  $2,850,000  was  voted  for  the 
university,  of  which  $2,000,000  was  to  be  used 
for  buildings,  $500,000  for  equipment,  and  $350,- 
000  for  new  location.  It  was  planned  that  the 
university  would  occupy  its  new  building  by 
the  autumn  term  of  1930.  President,  Henry  John 
Doermann,  A.M.,  Ed.D. 

TOIX  BRIDGES.  See  BRIDGES. 

TOLSTOY,  LEO,  ANNIVERSARY.  See  CELEBRA- 
TIONS. 

T03STGA  or  FRIEFDLT  ISLANDS.  Three 
groups  of  islands,  together  with  small,  outlying 
islands,  to  the  east  of  Fiji  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  15°  and  23°  30'  S.  latitude  and  173° 
and  177°  W.  Longitude:  since  May  19,  1900,  a 
protectorate  of  Great  Britain.  Total  area,  ap- 
proximately 385  square  miles;  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1921,  23,759  Tongans; 
370  other  Pacific  islanders;  571  Europeans; 
and  235  half-castes.  Estimated  population  in 
1926,  27,048.  The  natives  are  Christians,  about 
16,000  belonging  to  the  Free  Church  of  Tonga. 
At  the  end  of  1926  there  were  111  public  pri- 
mary schools,  with  4529  pupils  enrolled,  Tonga 
College  had  eight  teachers  and  170  students  at 


the  end  of  1926.  Native  produce  consists  almost 
entirely  of  copra.  Revenue  in  1925-26,  £91,696; 
expenditure  £68,759.  In  1926  the  imports  were 
£227,882  and  the  exports  £255,156.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  under  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  who  acts  by  the  advice  of  the 
local  ruler  and  native  chiefs.  Queen  in  1928, 
Salote,  who  succeeded  Apr.  12,  1918;  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  Western  Pacific,  Sir  Eyre 
Hutson. 

TOJSTG-ZIHa,  ton'ken.  A  French  protectorate, 
constituting  the  northern  chief  division  of  the 
colony  of  French  Indo-Cliina,  south  of  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Kwangsi  and  Yunnan. 
Area,  40,530  square  miles;  population  in  1926, 
7,401,912,  of  whom  9143  were  Europeans,  ex- 
clusive of  military  forces.  The  chief  city  is 
Hanoi,  which  is  the  capital  of  French  Indo- 
China,  with  a  population  of  103,235  in  1926. 
The  chief  crop  is  rice,  although  there  is  also 
a  large  annual  production  of  raw  silk.  The 
mineral  resources  include  limestone  quarries, 
calamine  and  tin  mines,  as  well  as  rich  anthra- 
cite coal  beds.  Among  the  principal  imports  are 
metal  tools  and  machinery,  yarns,  and  cotton. 
The  chief  exports  are  rice,  corn,  and  aniinal 
products.  Imports  in  1926,  1,700,758,000  francs; 
exports  1,316,401,000  francs.  The  local  budget  for 
1927  balanced  at  18,017,180  piastres.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  under  a  resident  superior,  who  in 
turn  is  under  the  Government-General  of  French 
Indo-China. 

TOB3STADOES.  See  METEOROLOGY. 

TOBOUTO,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  An  institution 
of  higher  education  at  Toronto,  Canada,  found- 
ed in  1827  and  supported  by  the  provincial 
government.  The  1928  auttunn  enrollment  was 
5961,  distributed  as  follows:  Arts,  3124;  medi- 
cine, 748;  applied  science  and  engineering,  599; 
household  science,  169;  education,  291;  forestry, 
66;  music,  26;  graduate  students,  371;  dentis- 
try, 251;  social  service,  85;  public  health  nurs- 
ing, 226;  occupational  therapy,  54;  graduate 
nurses,  21.  The  faculty  numbered  659.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  year  1927-28  for  salaries 
and  maintenance  was  $2,396,212.  The  library 
contained  220,349  volumes  and  76,876  pamph- 
lets. Among  the  gifts  received  during  the  year 
was  a  grant  of  $250,000  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  for  the  school  of  hygiene;  and  other 
smaller  contributions  which  brought  the  total 
gifts  received  to  $337,915.  At  a  special  convo- 
cation held  on  November  7,  the  University  of 
Toronto  conferred  on  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
British  Government,  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws;  and  upon  Paul  Clandel,  French 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  the  honorary 
decree  of  doctor  of  letters.  President,  Sir 
Robert  A.  Falconer,  K.C.M.G.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.} 
D.D.,  D.C.L. 

TORPEDO  BOAT.  See  NAVAL  PROGRESS. 

TOBBEY,  REUBEN  ARCHER.  American  clergy- 
man and  evangelist,  died  at  Asheville,  N.  0., 
October  25.  Born  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Jan.  28, 
1856,  he  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1875,  and 
from  the  Yale  theological  seminary  in  1878,  in 
which,  year  he  was  ordained  into  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry.  After  serving  as  minister  of  a 
church,  at  (iarretsville,  Ohio,  he  studied  theology 
at  Leipzig  and  Erlangen,  1882-83.  On  his  re- 
turn, to  tfee  United  States,  he  was  assigned  to 
a  church  ai  Minneapolis,  where,  having  become 
superintendent  of  the  city  missions,  he  later 
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organized  an  independent  People's  Church.  Be- 
coming associated  with  Dwight  L.  Moody,  the 
evangelist,  Mr.  Torrey  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  1889-1908,  and 
after  accompanying  Mr.  Moody  to  his  revival 
meetings  throughout  the  country,  he  later 
preached  independently,  making  many  converts. 
He  preached  in  Europe,  Australia,  and  the 
Orient,  1902-03,  and  in  England,  1903-05.  He 
traveled  continually,  revisiting  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  and  holding  religious  meetings  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Besides  his 
evangelistic  work,  Mr.  Torrey  served  as  Dean 
of  the  Bible  Institute  of  Los  Angeles,  1912-24, 
and  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Open  Door, 
of  that  city,  1915-24.  He  became  a  special  lec- 
turer at  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago 
in  1927.  He  wrote  more  than  fifty  religious  and 
evangelistic  hooks,  in  the  interest  of  general 
morals  and  explaining  the  Bible,  many  of 
which  were  translated  into  several  languages. 

TOWNE,  CHAKLES  ABNETTE.  American  law- 
yer and  former  member  of  Congress,  died  at 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  October  22.  Born  in  Oakland 
County,  Mich.,  Nov.  21,  1858,  he  attended  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Michigan  bar  in  1886.  Moving  to  Duluth, 
Minn.,  in  1890,  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican 
to  the  United  States  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
serving  1895-97.  Being  ardently  in  favor  of 
bimetallism,  he  left  the  Republican  party  in 
1896,  advocating  the  election  of  W.  S.  Bryan 
and  acted  as  national  chairman  of  the  Silver 
Republican  party,  1897-1901.  He  was  the  ;un~ 
successful  Fusion  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1899.  Both  the  People's  party 
and  the  Silver  Republican  party  nominated  him 
for  vice  president  in  the  national  election  of 
1900,  but  he  refused  to  accept  either  candidacy. 
Governor  Lind  appointed  him  to  the  United 
States  Senate  on  December  5  of  that  year, 
where  he  served  until  Jan.  28,  1901,  filling  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  C.  K.  Davis. 
His  interest  in  the  Texas  oil  industry  brought 
him  to  New  York  City,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law,  and  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress as  a  Democrat  in  1904,  serving  1905-07. 
He  was  on  a  speaking  tour  for  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  national  campaign  of  1928  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

TOWN"  PLANNING-.  See  CITY  PLANNING. 

TBACHOMA,  tra-Ko'ma.  More  as  a  medical 
curiosity  than  for  any  scientific  worth  is  the 
information  that  workmen  who  have  developed 
trachoma  have  made  claims  for  accident  in- 
surance under  the  impression  that  the  malady 
had  been  due  to  the  entrance  of  sand,  dust,  etc. 
into  the  eyes.  There  is  a  certain  parallelism  be- 
tween the  disease  trachoma  and  the  effects  of 
severe  or  persistent  mechanical  irritation  of 
the  eyes;  so  that  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  distinction.  To  complicate  matters,  it  is 
known  that  simulators  have  produced  an  arti- 
ficial imitation  of  trachoma.  Among  soldiers 
it  has  teen  well  known  that  the  application  of 
powdered  ipecac  or  emetin  is  able  to  produce 
a  trachoma-like  affection  which  can  deceive  the 
military  surgeon.  Dr.  Steiner,  a  Swiss  who  had 
spent  years  in  Java  and  was  sufficiently  familiar 
with  trachoma,  admits  in  the  Schweizerische 
medicinische  Wochenschrift  for  November  3, 
1928,  that  the  borderline  between  this  disease 
and  actual  mechanical  injury  or  irritation  is 
puzzling.  Injury  or  irritation  may  of  course 


complicate  active  trachoma  or  healed  cases  may 
be  reactivated.  Workers  who  have  made  claims 
thus  far  have  been  mostly  masons.  Ordinary 
granulosisj  the  granulated  eyes  of  the  laity,  is 
often  a  complicating  feature.  It  is  conceivable 
that  in  few  conditions  is  expert  treatment  more 
in  request  or  more  difficult. 

TBACK  AND  FIELD  ATHLETICS.  See 
ATHLETICS. 

TRACY,  tra'si,  JAMES  MADISON.  An  American 
organist,  died  in  Denver,  Colo.,  September  3. 
Born  at  Bath,  N.  H.,  Jan.  27,  1837;  he  studied 
with  Carl  Hauser  in  Boston,  entered  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory  in  1858,  and  in  1860-61  com- 
pleted his  musical  education  under  Liszt  in 
Weimar.  From  1868-84  he  resided  in  Boston, 
teaching  at  the  Boston  Music  School.  After  that 
he  taught  in  several  institutions  in  various 
cities  until  1900,  when  he  settled  permanently 
in  Denver,  where  he  established  the  Liszt  School 
of  Music,  of  which  he  was  director  till  shortly 
before  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  Theory 
and  Rudimental  Harmony  (1878)  and  wrote 
several  technical  and  instructive  works  for  the 
piano. 

TBACY,  Louis.  English  author  and  journal- 
ist, died  near  Ashford,  Kent,  August  13.  He 
was  born  at  Liverpool,  March  18,  1863,  and 
was  educated  at  private  schools  in  Yorkshire  and 
in  France.  He  started  journalistic  work  on  the 
'Northern  Echo,  at  Darlington,  in  1884,  and  two 
years  later  he  moved  to  Cardiff.  In  1889  he  went 
to  Allahabad,  India,  and  remained  there  until 
1893,  when,  returning  to  England,  he  bought 
a  share  in  the  Evening  News,  In  1895  he  went 
to  the  United  States,  traveling  extensively  in  * 
America,  and  visiting  India,  until  1900.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War  he  wrote  and  lectured  on 
international  affairs,  particularly  in  the  United 
States.  He  also  served  in  the  Whitby  District 
North  Riding  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  becom- 
ing a  sub- commander  in  October,  1915,  and  he 
became  a  member  of  the  headquarters  staff  of 
the  British  War  Mission  in  the  United  States 
on  Sept.  13,  1917.  He  was  associated  with  the 
British  Foreign  Office  for  a  short  time  in  July, 
1919,  and  two  years  later  he  came  to  the  United 
States  to  collect  funds  for  the  restoration  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  was,  at  that  time,  on 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Times  and  the  Daily 
Mail  In  1920  he  was  created  a  commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  In  addition  to 
his  journalistic  activities,  he  wrote  many  novels 
and  stories,  including:  The  Final  War  (1896); 
Rainbow  Island  (1904);  The  Pillar  of  Light 
(1905):  The  Wheel  o3  Fortune  (1907);  The 
Red  Tear  (1908);  The  Stowaway  (1910);  The 
Silent  House  (1911);  The  Only  "Way.  (1913)  ; 
Diana  of  the  Moors  (1914)  ;  His  Unknown  Wife 
(1915);  The  Day  of  Wrath  (1916);  The  Post- 
master's Daughter  (1917)  ;  The  Park  Lane  Mys- 
tery (1923);  The  Turning  Point  (1924);  The 
Passing  of  Charles  Lanson  (1925);  The  Black 
Cat  (1925);  The  Cleave  Mystery  (1925);  The 
Law  of  the  Talon  (1926);  The  Third  Miracle 
(1927),  and  The  Woman  in  the  Case  (1927). 

TRADE  PAIRS.  See  EXPOSITIONS. 

TRADE-UNIOETISM:.  It  is  a  familiar  enough 
fact  to  close  students  of  labor  history  that  the 
establishment  of  powerful  unions  in  certain 
industries  has  advanced  rather  than  retarded 
industrial  progress.  It  is  no  idle  boast  that  one 
reads  in  the  following  statement  of  Sidney  Hill- 
man,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
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Workers*  of  America:  "The  labor  cost  in  our 
industry  has  gone  up  much  less  than  that  in 
any  other  industry.  By  working  out  our  prob- 
lems with  the  employers,  we  have  produced  effi- 
cient methods  of  work.  ...  I  can  say  that  there 
is  no  important  change  in  the  manufacturing 
process  in  the  shop  for  which  the  union  is  not 
at  least  50  per  cent  responsible."  The  Monthly 


hood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America,  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners.,  all  of 
which  had  more  than  10,000  members. 

JAPAN.  For  the  year  1927  the  Japanese 
Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  reported  a  total  mem- 
bership of  309,493  trade-unionists  in  505  unions. 
The  accompanying  table  gives  the  membership 
in  these  unions  by  industries  and  sex. 


NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP   OF  TRADE  UNIONS  IN  JAPAN  AT  END  OF  1927 


Industrial  group 

Number 
of 
unions 
72 

Meml 
Male 
96,188 
7,904 
7,695 
4,580 
14,260 
11,196 
8,819 
115,477 
871 
1,560 
26,919 

tership 
Female 
994 
1,208 
7,857 
699 
801 
2 
6 
709 

Total 

97,182 
9,112 
15,552 
5,279 
15,061 
11,198 
8,825 
116,186 
871 
2,560 
27,667 

Chemical     

57 

Textile     

19 

IB 

86 

Mining    

11 

Gas  and  electricity  

10 

61 

Oommtinicatfions                                                    • 

1 

Civil  engineering  and.  construction.        .  *      . 

.    .         26 

Others       

149 

748 

Total     

505 

296,469 

13,024 

309,493 

Labor  Review  has  collected  some  curious  ex- 
amples of  the  extent  to  which  the  union's  co- 
operation with  the  employers  of  its  members 
is  willing  to  go.  When  a  contracting  firm  was 
threatening  to  go  out  of  business  because  it 
could  not  meet  the  low  prices  being  set  by  the 
manufacturer,  the  union  stepped  in,  brought  the 
disputants  together,  succeeded  in  having  the 
manufacturer  raise  his  prices  and  thus  kept 
the  shop  open.  In  another  case,  where  3000 
workers  were  involved,  a  firm  of  manufacturers 
was  about  to  close  its  shops  because  of  ineffi- 
ciencies in  management  and  too  keen  competi- 
tion. The  union  made  an  investigation,  recom- 
mended the  needed  adjustments,  and  saved  the 
workers  their  jobs  though  the  conditions  were 
for  the  time  being  disadvantageous  to  them.  The 
union  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  loans  to 
employers  who  were  being  threatened  with  liqui- 
dation. In  three  such  cases  where  the  union 
offered  its  aid,  the  number  of  employees  was 
1000  persons  or  more  in  each  instance.  One 
firm  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  offers  of  the 
union's  credit,  one  did  and  paid  off  the  loan 
in  a  few  months,  while  the  third  accepted  the 
union's  offer  and  was  still  paying  off  the  money 
advanced.  The  two  firms  that  were  saved  by  the 
union  later  employed  between  them  4000  union 
members. 

CANADA.  For  the  year  1927  there  were  2604 
branches  of  labor  organizations  in  Canada  with 
a  total  membership  of  290,282.  Of  this  total, 
140,195  persons  were  affiliated  with  the  Trades 
and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada  and  46,279  per- 
sons were  affiliated  with  the  All-Canadian  Con- 
gress of  Labor.  International  craft  unions  ac- 
counted for  180,755  of  the  1927  membership, 
the  One  Big  Union,  for  19,245  members,  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World,  for  4400  mem- 
bers, the  Canadian  Central  Labor  Organizations, 
for  48,435  members,  independent  units  for  12,- 
447  members,  and  the  national  and  Catholic 
unions,  for  25,000  members.  The  total  gain  in 
membership  over  the  previous  year  had  been  15,- 
678  persons  and  all  the  units  but  the  L  W.  W. 
had  gained.  There  were  85  international  craft 
unions  in  the  country,  the  more  important  be- 
ing the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  the  Brother- 


GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  following  figures  for 
trade-union  membership  in  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  were  compiled  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  and  include  all  unions  made  up  of 
skilled,  unskilled,  professional,  and  clerical 
workers.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  peak  year 
was  1920  and  that  the  years  following  witnessed 
a  continuous  decline.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  1926  membership  of  5,208,000  was 
25  per  cent  greater  than  1913's  figure.  The  re- 
port points  out  that  the  decreases  occurred  in 
the  following  industries:  mining  and  quarrying, 
126,000;  road  transport  and  dock  workers,  40,- 
000;  railway  workers,  40,000;  metal  trades,  20,- 
000. 

MEMBERSHIP     OF    TRADE-UNIONS    IN     GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND,  AT  END 

OF  EACH  YEAR,   1913  TO  1926 


Year 


Member-  Tear  Member- 
ship ship 

1913     4,135,000  1920  8,337,000 

1914    4,145,000  1921  6,621,000 

1915     4,359,000  1922  5,616,000 

1916     4,644,000  1923 5,413,000 

1917    5,499,000  1924  5,534,000 

1918 6,533,000  1925  5,497rOOO 

1919     7,926,000  1926  , 5,208,000 

BRITISH  TRADES-UNIOW  CONGRESS.  The  1928 
congress,  which  was  held  at  Swansea  the  week 
of  September  3,  showed  a  continued  swing  to 
the  right  and  a  desire  to  part  company  with 
the  point  of  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Cook  that 
trade-union  action  might  be  used  as  a  revolu- 
tionary lever.  The  upshot  of  the  congress  ap- 
peared to  be  that  trade-unionism  was  going^  to 
"use  its  power  to  promote  and  guide  the  scien- 
tific reorganization  of  industry  as  well  as  to 
obtain  material  advantages  from  that  reorgani- 
zation/* It  was  reported  that  the  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  the  affiliated  unions  was  3,874,800, 
a  decline  from  1927  of  289,000.  With  the  expul- 
sion of  the  National  Union  of  Seamen,  which 
the  Congress  proceeded  to  do,  there  was  another 
loss  of  60,000  members.  The  congress  was 
marked  by  disorders  in  which  the  Communist 
elements  participated, 

TRADE  TJNIOHS.  See  WELFARE  WOBK;  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT. 

TRAFFIC  ORDINANCE.  See  AOTOMOBILES. 
A  territory  of  Asia 
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Minor  inhabited  by  Arabs,  of  which  the  ter- 
ritorial and  political  status  was  still  unsettled 
in  1028,  although  nominally  under  the  mandate 
of  Palestine;  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  north  of  the  Arab  dominions  of  the  Hedjaz 
and  Nejd.  The  area  is  uncertain  because  of  the 
unsettled  boundaries;  the  population  has  been 
estimated  at  260,000,  of  whom  220,000  are  Arab 
Moslems.  About  half  the  population  are  nomads, 
the  rest  living  in  villages.  A  large  part  of  the 
territory  is  desert.  In  the  arable  regions  the 
principal  pursuits  are  agriculture  and  stock 
raising.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1 927-28  ^ was 
£227,000  and  the  grant-in-aid  from  the  British 
Government  £68,000.  In  1923  the  British  Govern- 
ment recognized  the  local  Arab  rule  on  condi- 
tion that  it  should  conform  to  constitutional 
principles  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Up  to  1928  this  approval  had  not 
been  obtained.  The  general  responsibility  for 
Transjordania  rests  with  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Palestine,  who  is  represented  in  the  country 
by  an  agent.  The  Emir  in  1928  was  Abdullah 
Ibn  Hussein. 

TBAKSMISSI01S"  LUsTES.  See  ELECTRIC 
POWER  TRANSMISSION-. 

T&AiNTSPOBTATIOlsr.  See  RAILWAYS. 

TRA3STSVAAL.    See   SOUTH   AFRICA,   UNION 

OF. 
TBAVE1J.    See    LITERATUBE,    ENGLISH   AND 

AMEKICAN. 

TREATIES.  See  ARBITRATION,  INTERNATIONAL. 

TREE  DISEASES.  See  BOTANY,  under  Plant 
Diseases. 

TREES.  See  FORESTRY. 

TBEFOV,  tra'pdf,  PEINCE  ALEXANDER  FEODOR- 
OVITCH.  Former  premier  of  Russia,  died  sud- 
denly at  Nice,  France,  November  10,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six.  He  served  in  the  army  when  a 
young  man,  resigning  to  enter  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  Being  interested  in  rural  educa- 
tion, he  became  associated  with  the  Zemtsvo 
of  Pereyaslav,  and  represented  that  organiza- 
tion at  the  Zemtsvo  of  Poltava.  He  undertook 
a  position  in  the  State  Chancellery  in  1S97  and 
was  appointed  assistant  secretary  to  the  Im- 
perial Council  two  years  later.  When  Czar 
Nicholas  II  was  compelled  to  grant  representa- 
tion to  the  people  in  the  form  of  the  "Gosudar- 
stvenaia  Duma,"  1906,  Prince  Alexander  was 
selected  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  new 
council.  After  having  been  sent  to  western 
Europe  by  the  Czar  in  1907,  to  study  parliamen- 
tary systems,  he  was  appointed  senator  in  the 
same  year.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Council  in  1914,  and  although  he  joined 
the  reactionary  group,  lie  did  not  actively  sup- 
port imperialistic  measures.  As  minister  of 
communications,  in  1915,  Prince  Alexander  re- 
organized  the  railroad  system,  and  instituted 
an  extensive  building  programme.  He  was  made 
premier  in  November,  1916,  to  succeed  Boris 
Stiirmer,  and  continued  his  reactionary  policies. 
During  Prince  Alexander's  repressive  ministry, 
the  war  forces  were  ineffectually  directed,  and 
popular  discontent  increased  rapidly.  He  re- 
signed on  Jan.  9,  1917,  and  was  replaced  by 
Prince  N.  Golitzin.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1918,  Prince  Alexander  worked  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy. 

TREVELYAN,  tre-vel'yan,  SIB  GEORGE  OTTO. 
English  statesman  and  historian,  died  at  Wall- 
ington,  Northumberland,  August  17.  He  was 
bora  at  Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire,  July 


20,  1838,  the  nephew  of  Lord  Macaulay,  and 
was  graduated  with  honors  from  Harrow  in 
1857,  and  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1861.  He  then  joined  the  East  Indian  Civil 
Service,  under  his  father,  Sir  diaries  Edward 
Trevelyan,  who  was  at  that  time  Governor  of 
Madras.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  elected 
as  a  Liberal  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
Tynemoutli  in  1865,  being  reseated  from  the 
Hawick  Burghs  in  the  Liberal  victory  of  1868, 
when  Gladstone  succeeded  Disraeli  as  Prime 
Minister.  Trevelyan  was  appointed  Civil  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  the  same  year.  During  his 
long  service  in  Parliament  he  was  an  influential 
speaker,  leading  in  the  abolition  of  purchase 
in  the  Army  and  in  the  extension  of  household 
suffrage. 

Sir  George  resigned  his  post  on  the  Admiralty 
in  1870,  because  he  disagreed  with  Gladstone 
on  the  Education  Bill,  but  he  retained  his  place 
in  Parliament  when  the  Liberal  party  was  de- 
feated four  years  later,  serving  continuously 
from  the  Hawick  Burghs  until  1887,  and  from 
the  Bridgeton  Division  of  Glasgow  for  the  fol- 
lowing ten  years.  On  Gladstone's  return  to-  office 
in  1880,  he  appointed  Trevelyan  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  two  years  later  sent  him 
for  an  arduous  year  to  Ireland,  as  Chief  Secre- 
tary of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  taking  the  place 
of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  who  had  been  as- 
sassinated. 

Soon  after  Trevelyan's  return  to  England,  he 
was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster in  1884,  and  given  a  place  in  the  cabinet. 
Gladstone,  regaining  the  premiership  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1886,  after  Ms  defeat  by  Lord  Salisbury 
the  previous  year,  appointed  Trevelyan  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  but  the  latter  resigned  shortly 
afterward,  being  among  those  Liberals  who  op- 
posed the  separate  Irish  Parliament  provided 
for  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  After  Gladstone's 
third  defeat,  and  his  return  to  the  ministry  in 
1892,  he  again  placed  Trevelyan  in  his  cabinet, 
and  appointed  him  Secretary  for  Scotland,  a 
position  which  he  held  through  Lord  Rosebury's 
leadership,  1894-95.  He  retired  from  public  life 
during  Lord  Salisbury's  government,  in  1897. 

As  a  historian,  Trevelyan  made  for  himself  a 
reputation  even  more  lasting  than  that  achieved 
in  public  life.  He  wrote  several  notable  biogra- 
phies and  histories,  the  first  being,  Life  and 
Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay  (1876),  which  ranks 
with  the  best  English  biographies.  His  next  book, 
The  Early  History  of  Charles  Jame®  Fo®  (1880) 
achieved  a  well-deserved  and  permament  popu- 
larity through  its  lively  presentation  of  eight- 
eenth-century society.  While  preparing  a  second 
book  on  Fox,  Trevelyan  became  absorbed  in 
the  American  War  of  Independence  and  wrote 
a  four-volume  history,  The  American  Revolu- 
tion (1909),  considered,  both  in  England  and 
America,  as  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  ex- 
tant studies  of  the  effect  of  the  Revolution  on 
England,  Europe,  and  America.  He  completed 
the  series  with  George  the  III  and  Charles  JPoa?, 
two  volumes  (1912-14).  His  less  important  books 
are  fiction  and  include:  The  Ladies  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  Horace  at  the  University  of  Athens, 
which  he  wrote  while  still  at  Cambridge,  and 
The  Competition  Wallah  (1864) ;  and  Oawnpore 
(1865). 

TBICKETT,  WILLIAM.  American  educator, 
died  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  August  1.  He  was  born  at 
Leicester,  England,  Jan.  9,  1840,  and  was  taken 
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to  the  United  States  when  he  was  an  infant.  He 
was  graduated  from  a  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  high 
school  and  became  connected  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Methodist  Episcopal  Conference.  He 
preached  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Dela- 
ware, but  turned  from  the  pulpit  for  an  academic 
career.  He  studied  at  Dickinson  College,  gradua- 
ting in  1868.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania bar  in  1876.  He  was  principal  of  the  Dick- 
inson, Pa.,  grammar  school,  1868-69;  then 
from  1869  until  his  death  he  was  connected 
with  Dickinson  College,  first  as  adjunct  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  (1869-71),  then  as  professor 
of  modern  languages  (1874-75)  and  finally,  from 
1890,  as  professor  of  law  and  dean  of  the 
law  school,  which  he  organized.  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  1890.  Dr.  Trickett  was  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  the  property  law  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  wrote  several  books  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  others  on  different  branches  of  the  law. 

TRIESTE,  tre-est.  A  former  crownland  of 
Austria;  occupied  by  Italy  after  the  War,  and 
retained  by  Italy  under  the  peace  settlement; 
including  the  port  of  Trieste  and  surrounding 
regions.  Area,  37  square  miles;  population,  at 
the  census  of  Dec.  1,  1921,  238,655;  estimated 
Jan.  1,  1926,  242,059. 

TBI3STIBAD.  A  West  Indian  island  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River,  constituting, 
with  Tobago,  a  British  colony.  Area  of  Trini- 
dad, 1862  square  miles;  of  Tobago,  114;  total 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1921, 
365,913;  estimated  at  the  end  of  1926,  387,470. 
Capital,  Port  of  Spain,  with  a  population  in 

1926  of  65,016.  The  white  population  is  chiefly 
made    up     of    French,    British,     Spanish,     and 
Portuguese,  while  the  majority  of  the  natives 
are  West  Indians  of  African  descent,   East  In- 
dians in  1926  were  estimated  at  126,175.  Eng- 
lish   is    the    prevailing   language.    In    1926,  the 
movement   of   population  was:    Births,    12,349; 
deaths,  8496;  marriages,  1651.  In  the  same  year 
there    were    289    elementary    schools,    with    an 
enrollment  of  57,983  pupils.  About  312,355  acres 
were   under   cultivation    in    1926.    A   celebrated 
feature  is   the  asphalt  lake,  the  revenue   from 
which  in  1926  was  £88,303.  The  petroleum  in- 
dustry is   of  prime   importance,  the  output  in 

1927  being     5,380,464    barrels     of     crude     oil. 
There    are    a    number    of    refineries    and    other 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  fuel,  kerosene, 
etc.   The  imports  in   1926  were  valued  at  £4,- 
407,074;    exports,   £5,546,376  j    revenue,   £1,737,- 
288;    expenditure,  £1,580,213;    public  debt,  £3,- 
342,056.  The  total  shipping  which  entered  and 
cleared   in    1926  was   3955   vessels   of  4,933,553 
tons.  The  colony  of  Trinidad  is  under  a  governor 
who  is  aided  by  an  executive  council  and  a  legis- 
lative   council.    Governor    in    1928,    Sir    Horace 
Archer  Byatt. 

TBIHITY  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for 
the  higher  education  of  men,  at  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
founded  by  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1823,  as  Washington  College,  and 
changed  to  Trinity  College  in  1825.  For  the 
autumn  term  of  1928,  the  enrollment  was  276, 
distributed  as  follows:  Graduate  students,  10; 
seniors,  45;  juniors,  >56;  sophomores,  75;  fresh- 
men, 83;  non-matriculants,  7-  There  were  34 
members  on  the  faculty.  The  endowment  fund 
of  the  college  amounted  to  $3,070,3,85,  and  the 
income  totaled  $253,625,  exclusive  of  $183,919, 
received  in  gifts  during  the  year.  There  were 


approximately  100,000  volumes  and  40,000. 
pamphlets  in  the  library.  President,  Kemsen  B. 
Ogilby,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  • 

THI3STITY  COIiI/EG-E  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY. 
See  DUKE  UNIVERSITY. 

TRIPOLITA'JSTIA.  An  Italian  territory  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa;  until  1919  a  part  of 
Italian  Libya.  In  that  year,  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  Libya  was  divided  into  Tripoli- 
tania  and  Cyrenaica.  Area,  estimated  at  900,- 
000  square  miles;  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1921,  about  550,000  natives,  and 
20,716  Europeans,  of  whom  18,093  were  Italians. 
The  land  is  rather  barren,  but  supports  some 
palm,  lemon,  olive,  and  fig  trees.  The  sponge 
fishing  industry  along  the  coast  is  of  great 
importance.  In  1926  production  totaled  109,- 
450  pounds,  valued  at  5,472,000  lire.  The  im- 
ports in  1926  were  211,217,533  lire;  exports, 
45,246,772  lire;  colonial  revenue  for  1927-28, 
217,374,250  lire;  civil  expenditure,  53,420,000 
lire;  military  expenditure,  163,954,250  lire, 
revenue  and  expenditure,  1928-29,  223,719,250. 
The  chief  means  of  transportation  is  along 
caravan  routes  to  the  interior.  There  are  also 
about  117  miles  of  railway.  Tripoli,  with  a 
population  of  approximately  60,000,  is  the  capi- 
tal. Governor  in  1928,  General  Emilio  de  Bono. 
See  CYRENAICA. 

TUOPICAI/  STOBMS.  See  METEOROLOGY. 

TROTTING.  See  RACING. 

TRUAKTCY.  See  CRIME;  CHILD  LABGK;  CHILD 
WELFARE. 

TRUCK  EARMIHG-.  See  HORTICULTURE. 

TRUST  COMPANIES.  See  BAKKS  AND 
BANKING. 

TUBEB/CULO'SIS.  THE  CALMETTE  SERUM. 
The  Hygienic  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations 
met  at  Paris,  October  15-18,  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  value  of  Calmette's  method  of 
immunization  of  infants  against  developing 
tuberculosis  in  later  life.  Roux,  the  successor 
of  Pasteur  and  Metchnikoff  as  director  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  presided.  The  section  twas 
subdivided  into  bacteriological,  clinical,  an4 
veterinary  subsections.  Thirty  experts  in  vari- 
ous lines  made  up  the  conference.  In  Germany 
the  method  of  immunization  had  not  yet  been 
tested  on  human  subjects,  but  in  France  and 
the  other  Latin  countries  it  had  been  tested 
in  at  least  150,000  infants,  although  for  the 
most  part  the  period  was  too  recent  for  formal 
conclusion.  To-  cite  a  -single  example,  Dr.  Brave- 
y  Friar,  head  of  the  Madrid  Foundling  Asylum, 
submitted  385  infante  to  the  Calmette  immuni- 
zation, while  880  others  were  not  treated.  The 
mortality  in  this  institution  is  always  •  high — 
about  36  per  cent.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the 
vaccinated  group  showed*  a  higher  death  rate 
than  the  unvaccinated,  but  the  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  were  somewhat  fewer  in  the  im- 
munized— 1.1  per  cent  as  against  3.8  per  cent. 
Tests  evidently  are  unsuitable  in  foundling 
asylums,  because  few  deaths  occur  from  tuber- 
culosis at  best ,  in  these  institutions,  and  the 
large  number  of  premature  births  is  respon- 
sible in;  part  for  the  heavy  mortality.  Many 
diseases  contribute  ,  to  the  death  rate  and  tu- 
ber cutlosis  has  little  chance  to  vie  with.  tb.e 
more  acute  affections.  Calmette  objected  tjiat  the 
reports  &ent  In  foom  variws  spurce^  ,wer@  ( in- 
qoinptete ,  aad  gave  no  material  for  a  'statistical 
basis,.  It  ;miist  be  confessed,  however,  that  Cal- 
mette himself  not  being  a  professional  statisti- 
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cian,  Ms  own  figures  and  conclusions  may  be  open 
to  criticism.  There  should  be  an  adequate  way 
of  connecting  the  degree  of  exposure  to  the 
disease  with  other  figures  and  two  groups 
should  be  made  of  those  who  have  and  have 
not  been  exposed  to  open  tuberculosis  among 
their  elders. 

Much  better  support  of  Calmette's  immunisa- 
tion came  from  Oslo,  Norway,  where  not  infants 
but  young  schoolgirls  were  the  subjects.  In 
the  absence  of  exact  details,  it  appears  that 
the  immunized  subjects  reacted  negatively  to 
tests  with  tuberculin  and  did  not  develop  any 
victims  of  the  disease;  while  many  of  the  same 
age  periods  who  were  not  vaccinated  developed 
active  tuberculosis. 

Evidence  from  the  veterinarians  present  was 
unanimous  that  the  Cahnette  product  had  de- 
cided immunizing  properties,  although  the  re- 
porter did  not  give  any  figures.  The  reporter  in 
question  was  Dr.  Schlossmann,  of  Diisseldorf, 
who  covered  the  conference  for  the  Deittsclie 
'mediciniscJie  Wocfoenschrift  (Nov.  9,  1928). 
His  summary  of  the  results  of  the  meeting  are 
in  part  as  follows: 

First,  the  vaccine,  known  familiarly,  for  short 
as  BCG-,  is  harmless,  wide  experience  with  both 
mankind  and  animals  having  made  this  ob- 
vious. Therefore  there  need  be  no  scruples 
against  its  general  use,  although  for  the  present 
this  should  probably  be  restricted  to  groups 
which  have  been  living  in  a  tuberculous  medium. 
Second,  as  to  the  degree  of  protection  given, 
favorable  reports  from  all  vetermaries  who 
have  employed  it  cannot  be  straightway  ap- 
plied to  mankind,  and  Dr.  Schlossmann  is  none 
too  sanguine  about  the  prevention  of  human 
tuberculosis.  He  reaches  this  conclusion  largely, 
it  seems,  from  experiments  carried  out  by  him- 
self on  apes,  but  as  these  experiments  are  still 
in  progress  and  need  to  be  carried  out  on  a 
larger  scale  than  heretofore,  he  will  for  the 
present  hold  his  opinion  in  reserve.  In  any 
case  he  is  far  from  saying  that  Calmette's  long 
years  of  work  have  been  wasted,  for  it  may 
be  shown  that  he  has  advanced  our  knowledge 
along  several  lines.  For  example,  he  seems  to 
have  shown  that  the  dreaded  aerial  transmis- 
sion of  tuberculosis  is  a  myth.  Calmette  again 
must  be  thought  of  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished disciples  and  successors  of  Robert 
Koch.  The  conference  was  to  meet  again  and 
much  may  transpire  in  the  meaning.  See  also 
CHEMISTRY,  under  Biological  Chemist^, 

TUBERCULOSIS,  ANIMAL.  See  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian  insti- 
tution for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Medford,  Mass.,  founded  in  1852.  It 
comprises  the  school  of  liberal  artss  Jackson 
College  (the  department  for  women) ;  the 
engineering  school;  the  school  of  religion  on 
the  Crane  Foundation;  and  the  medical  and 
dental  schools.  The  registration  for  the  autumn 
term  of  1928  was  2037.  For  the  year  1927-28 
there  were  407  members  on  the  faculty.  The 
productive  funds  of  the  college  amounted  to 
17,913,501,  and  the  income  for  the  year  to  $853,- 
Q92.  The  library  contained  93,000  volumes.  Presi- 
lent,  John  Albert  Cousens,  LL.D. 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA, 
THE.  An  institution  of  higher  education,  located 
it  New  Orleans,  founded  in  1834.  Although  the 
professional  schools  are  coeducational,  there  is 


a  separate  undergraduate  department  for  women. 
The  total  enrollment  for  the  autumn  term  of 
1928  was  2836,  excluding  all  duplications,  and 
was  distributed  as  follows:  Arts  and  sciences, 
450;  engineering,  277;  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Col- 
lege, 626;  graduate,  120;  law,  97;  medicine, 
436;  graduate  medicine,  43;  pharmacy,  23;  com- 
merce and  business  administration,  525;  courses 
for  teachers,  224;  social  work,  15.  There  were 
1133  enrolled  in  the  1928  summer  session.  The 
faculty  numbered  412  members.  The  productive 
funds  of  the  university  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1928, 'amounted  to  $8,982,001; 
the  income  for  the  year  to  $1,249,115;  and  gifts 
and  bequests  totaled  $1,623,647.  The  library  con- 
tained 132,945  volumes.  During  the  year  a  new 
building  for  the  college  of  law  was  erected, 
greatly  increasing  the  facilities  of  that  depart- 
ment, "and  a  dormitory  for  women  was  also  con- 
structed. A  four-year  course  in  physical  educa- 
tion for  men  and  a  special  course  in  parasi- 
tology  were  established;  the  work  in  psychology 
and  'sociology  was  expanded;  a  further  de- 
velopment took  place  in  full-time  instruction 
in  the  school  of  medicine;  additions  were  made 
to  the  faculty  of  the  college  of  law;  and  the 
university  sent  its  fourth  scientific  expedition 
from  the  department  of  Middle  American  re- 
search into  Central  America.  President,  Albert 
Bledsoe  Dinwiddie,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

TULAREMIA.  Much  was  being  learned  as 
to  the  incidence  of  this  relatively  new  disease 
not  only  in  mankind  but  in  many  species  of 
wild  life,  including  food  animals.  In  a  brief 
editorial  summary  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  for  May  26,  1928,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  Minnesota  State  Board 
of  Health  had  reported  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  wild  rabbits  and  of  partridges  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  coincident  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  human  victims.  The  rabbits  which 
remain  show  the  presence  of  specific  agglutinins 
in  the  blood,  indicating  a  successful  resistance 
to  the  micro5rganism  which  causes  the  disease. 
The  discovery  of  the  rabbit  tick  upon  the  part- 
ridge may  explain  how  game  birds  may  become 
infected  from  the  quadruped.  In  the  laboratory 
both  i  abb  it  and  bird  succumb  readily  to  artificial 
inoculation  with  the  Bacterium  tularense.  Thus 
far,  no  case  in  man  has  been  traced  to  clean- 
ing the  partridges,  but  the  number  of  these 
which  are  sold  for  food  is  far  smaller  than  that 
of  the  rabbit.  In  California,  the  ground  squirrel 
and  meadow  mouse  are  among  the  animals  to 
contract  the  disease,  possibly  through  the  inter- 
mediation of  mites. 

TU'NTS.  A  French  protectorate  in  North 
Africa,  known  as  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  situ- 
ated on  the  Mediterranean  coast  east  of  Algeria, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Sahara  and  Libyan 
deserts.  The  area  is  estimated  at  48,300  square 
miles.  According  to  the  census  of  1926,  the  total 
European  population  was  173,281,  composed  of 
71,020  civilian  French,  89,216  Italians  8396 
Maltese,  517  Spaniards,  646  Greeks,  and  3486 
other  foreigners.  The  total  native  population 
was  1,986,427,  of  whom  1,932,184  were  Arabs 
and  Bedouins,  and  54,243  Jews.  The  capital  is 
the  City  of  Tunis,  with  a  population  in  1926 
of  185,996;  other  towns  are  Sfax,  27,723,  and 
Bizerta,  20,593.  In  1927  there  were  434  public 
schools,  including  8  lycees  and  colleges,  and  32 
private  schools,  of  which  six  were  Jewish  schools 
provided  by  the  Government.  The  total  number 
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of  pupils  in  the  schools  was  64,568.  There  are, 
besides,  numerous  Mohammedan  schools,  some  of 
which  are  assisted  by  the  state. 

The  chief  industry*1  is  agriculture  and  the  prin- 
cipal crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The  soil 
is  well  adapted  to  fruit  culture,  and  in  the  South 
dates  are  especially  abundant.  Olive  trees  abound 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  area  under 
wheat  in  1926  was  1,861,670  acres,  the  produc- 
tion 355,000  tons;  barley,  1,420,752  acres,  192,000 
tons;  oats,  96,227  acres,  31,000  tons.  There  were 
16,181,744  olive  trees,  which  produce  about  40,- 
000  tons  of  oil  annually.  There  were  2,138,000 
date  palms,  of  which  1,034,892  produced  1,000,- 
000  pounds  of  dates.  The  livestock  consisted  of 
86,851  horses,  154,175  asses,  36,800  mules,  467,- 
588  cattle,  2,171,970  sheep,  1,582,443  goats,  153,- 
162  camels,  and  23,568  pigs.  Among  the  native 
industries  are  spinning  and  weaving,  pottery 
making,  saddle  making,  etc.  The  mineral  re- 
sources include  lead,  zinc,  and  iron  ore  and  espe- 
cially phosphates. 

Advance  figures  of  Tunisia's  foreign  trade  dur- 
ing 1927  showed  total  imports  valued  at  1,772,- 
000,000  francs  ($69,550,000),  marking  a  30  per 
cent  gain  in  francs  and  a  60  per  cent  gain  in  dol- 
lar value.  Exports  valued  at  1,027,000,000  francs 
($40,310,000),  declined  14  per  cent  in  nominal 
value,  and  about  4  per  cent  on  a  dollar  basis. 
The  much  heavier  adverse  visible  trade  balance 
is  only  slightly  offset  by  tourist  trade  and  other 
invisible  items.  France  maintained  its  leadership 
in  the  Tunisian  market,  supplying  56  per  cent 
of  the  imports  by  value  and  taking  37  per  cent 
of  the  exports.  Products  from  the  United  States 
valued  at  81,869,000  francs  ($3,213,000)  com- 
prised mainly  machinery  and  parts,  kerosene 
and  gasoline.  The  United  States  purchased  goods 
valued  at  19,768,000  francs  ($776,000),  chiefly 
olive  oil  and  iron  ore. 

The  revenue  for  1927  was  388,050,521  francs 
and  the  expenditure  388,000,566  francs.  In  1926, 
9423  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  Tunis;  in  the 
same  year  there  were  1258  miles  of  railway^  of 
which  315  miles  were  broad  gauge.  The  Bey  of 
Tunis  in  1928  was  Sidi  Mohamed,  who  succeeded 
July  10,  1922.  The  Government,  known  as  the 
Regency  of  Tunis,  is  under  the  French  Foreign 
Office,  which  is  represented  by  a  Resident- 
General.  The  administration  is  a  mixture  of 
French  and  native  institutions.  Resident-General 
in  1928,  Liicien  Saint  (appointed  Nov.  24,  1920). 

TUNNELS.  The  year  was  marked  by  the 
completion  in  record  time  of  the  greatest  rail- 
road tunnel  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Cascade  Tunnel  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad ; 
by  the  opening  of  the  Oakland  Vehicular  Tunnel 
in  California,  and  by  the  start  of  the  Detroit 
Tunnel.  Apparently,  the  "pioneer  tunnel"  method 
had  become  the  standard  plan  for  long  rock  tun- 
nels. In  subaqueous  tunneling,  the  trench  system 
and  the  shield  method  had  been  so  standardized 
as  to  make  subaqueous  work,  even  of  large  diam- 
eter, primarily  a  matter  of  engineering  econom- 
ics rather  than  a  problem  involving  great  and 
unprecedented  problems  of  design  and  construc- 
tion. In  short,  with  modern  methods  it  was  be- 
coming clearer  that  cost  and  market  were  the 
only  limits  to  size,  and  that,  as  increased  possi- 
bilities of  traffic  promise  a  satisfactory  return 
on  invested  capital,  even  greater  works  will  be 
undertaken. 

THE  CASCADE  TUNNEL.  The  official  opening  of 
this  tunnel,  set  for  January  12,  1929,  was 


awaited  with  particular  interest  both  because  it 
is  the  longest  railroad  tunnel  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  because  its  opening  was  to  be 
coincident  with  the  change  from  steam  to  elec- 
tricity in  the  operation  of  the  mountain  portion 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  Back  in  the 
early  nineties,  John  F.  Stevens,  the  American 
railroad  engineer  who  put  the  Panama  Canal  on 
its  feet  after  earlier  failures,  discovered  the 
Marias  Pass  and  later  built  the  first  Cascade  tun- 
nel, 2.6  miles  long,  opened  in  1900.  This  work 
made  unnecessary  a  climb  of  600  feet  and  a  cir- 
cuitous route  of  12  miles  to  the  "Stevens  Pass," 
as  the  Marias  Pass  was  renamed. 

The  new  tunnel  is  7.79  miles  long  and  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  famous  Alpine  tunnels  in  Eu- 
rope. It  lowers  the  summit  level  of  the  railroad 
502  feet,  eliminates  curves  equivalent  to  over 
10  complete  circles,  reduces  the  length  of  the 
maximum  grade  (2.2  per  cent)  by  18  miles, 
eliminates  nearly  8  miles  of  snow  sheds  and 
actually  reduces  the  length  of  track  in  tunnels 
and  snow  sheds  combined  by  over  2  miles.  The 
great  reduction  in  the  snow  problem  is  one  of  its 
great  benefits,  for  in  this  region  one  foot  of 
snow  in  one  hour  is  not  an  unusual  rate  and 
100  feet  on  a  level  in  a  season  is  frequently  ex- 
ceeded. 

The  tunnel  was  built  in  the  rapid  time  of 
three  years  which,  compared  with  earlier  works, 
showed  clearly  the  advantages  of  modern 
methods  and  machinery.  An  intermediate  shaft 
was  sunk  622  feet  to  the  tunnel  grade  about 
2^  miles  west  of  the  east  portal,  thus  giving 
four  headings  from  which  the  work  could  go 
forward.  A  pioneer  tunnel,  8  feet  high  and  9 
feet  wide,  was  also  driven  between  this  shaft  and 
the  west  portal,  about  50  or  60  feet  to  one  side, 
with  cross-cuts  to  the  main  tunnel.  In  this 
scheme,  the  main  tunnel  could  be  worked  from 
the  cross-cuts  joining  it  with  the  pioneer  tun- 
nel. Furthermore,  the  pioneer  tunnel  served  not 
only  as  a  means  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the 
working  force  but  also  for  the  main  compressed- 
air  and  other  supply  lines  and  for  removing  ex- 
cavated material  from  advanced  workings.  It  thus 
becomes  the  key  to  rapid  construction  and  its 
additional  cost  was  more  than  balanced  in  many 
cases  by  the  fact  that  time  was  thus  saved. 

The  ^Cascade  .Tunnel  is  a  single-track  section 
18  feet  wide  and  24  feet  high  in  rough  rock  exca- 
vation but  reduced  to  16  by  22  by  the  concrete 
lining.  There  were  required  875,000  cubic  yards 
of  excavation,  264,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
were  placed :  and  the  cost  was  about  $14,000,000. 
The  original  tunnel  was  electrified  between  1908 
and  1909,  since  which  time  there  had  been  more 
extensive  -electrification  on  the  Great  Northern 
which  was  to  include  the  new  tunnel  and  a  total 
of  some  75  miles  on  the  mountain  division  of 
this  road. 

NEW  MUSCONETOONG  TUNNEL.  Traffic  through 
this  new  4840-foot  double-track  tunnel  on  the 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  in  western  New  Jersey 
was  inaugurated  November  26.  It  was  built  to 
relieve  the  old  single-track  tunnel  nearby,  which 
was  completed  in  1875  and  which  was  considered 
a  very  remarkable  work  at  that  time.  Consult 
Railway  Age  (New  York)  p.  441,  Feb.  23,  1929. 

MOFFAT  TUNNEL.  This  work,  described  in  previ- 
ous YEAR  BOOKS,  was  officially  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary 26*  It  shortens  the  Moffat  line  between 
Denver  and  Craig,  Colorado,  the  present  terminal, 
by  23  mites,  eliminates  all  4  per  cent  grades, 
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and,  should  the  42-mile  cut-off  to  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Western  be  built,  would  give  a  route 
between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  172  miles 
shorter  than  that  now  used. 

GIBE  ALTAR  TUNNEL.  The  New  York  Times  an- 
nounced,, on  December  16,  that  a  commission  of 
experts  had  been  appointed  to  make  a  study  for 
a  tunnel  to  link  Europe  and  Africa  by  rail  under 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
such  a  construction  would  connect  with  the 
the  French  Sahara  Railroad  and  make  an  all-rail- 
route  to  Cairo  and  ultimately  a  connection  with 
the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railroad.  The  length  under 
water  was  given  at  8%  miles,  but  it  was  said 
that  a  depth  of  over  1000  feet  was  necessary 
which  would  require  long  approach  tunnels  in 
order  to  secure  reasonable  grades  and  might 
make  the  total  length  as  much  as  33  miles.  _ 
ZION  PARK:  TUNNEL.  A  remarkable  -and  spec- 
tacular tunnel  was  being  built  in  Zion  National 
Park,'  "Utah,  as  part  of  a  new  road  construction. 
The  tunnel  is  22  feet  wide  on  a  5  per  cent  grade 
and  is  5582  feet  long.  It  starts  at  the  north  rim 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  and  at  in- 
tervals of  1100  feet  or  less,  galleries  are  to  be 
cut  through  to  the  face  of  the  cliff,  commanding 
views  across  the  canyon  and  the  valley  1000  to 
1200  feet  below.  The  surveys  were  particularly 
difficult  and  had  to  be  made  by  triangulation 
from  lower  levels  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
canyon. 

THE  OAKLAND  ESTUARY  TUBE.  This  subaqueous 
highway  tunnel,  of  a  larger  diameter  than  any 
yet  built,  was  opened  to  traffic  in  October,  1928. 
It  is  3545  feet  long  between  portals  and  two- 
thirds  of  this  length  consists  of  twelve  precast 
segments,  each  203  feet  long,  built  in  drydock, 
floated  to  the  -site,  and  sunk  in  position  in  a 
trench  previously  dug  in  the  bottom  of  the  estu- 
ary between  Oakland  and  Alameda,  California, 
which  are  connected  by  the  tube.  Work  of  dredg- 
ing this'  trench,  a  cut  as  much  as  50  feet  deep  Jbe- 
low  the  estuary  bottom,  began  in  1925  and  piles 
weie  driven  in  part  of  the  length  to  furnish  sup- 
port for  the  tubes.  The  sections  were  closed  by 
temporary  bulkheads  and  were .  successfully 
placed  with  their  bottoms  about  90  feet  below 
water  level.  The  section  used  for  this  tunnel  is 
37  feet  outside  diameter  and  provides  a  roadway 
24  feet  wide  with  two  tracks,  as*  it  is  to  be  used 
for  both  vehicular  and  electric-railway  traffic.  A 
ventilating  system  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
HolMnd  Tunnel  in  New  York  is  provided. 

•  DETKOIT-WKSDSOR  TUNNEL.  Contracts,  were  let 
during  the  year  for  a  vehicular  tunnel  between 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Windsor,  Ontario,  the 
first  international  work  of  this  kind  ever  buil-t, 
It  was  to  be  a  single' tube  slightly  -  larger  than 
those  of  the  Holland  Tunnel  in  New  York  but 
of  considerably  less  length-— 5000  feet,  portal  to 
portal.  Three  types  of  construction  were  to  be 
used.  The  river  portion,  2500  feet,  was  to  be  built 
itf  sections  24$  feet  long  and  sunk  in  a  trench 
e&teavated  in  the  river  bottom,  a  method  which 
had  &eefti  successfully  used  in  the  Oakland  and 
eaflier  subaqueous  constructions.  The  approaches 
i^ere"  tt>  be  built  partly  by  shield  tunneling  and 
pkrtly  iii"  open  cut. 

'•An  interesting  and  novel  design  wafc  to  be  used 
for  the  river  rsfections.  The  248-foot  units  are  to 
be  "built  on  shore,  * 2*1  feet  diameter  and  made  of 
an '  exterior  'welded  in  steel  shell  %  inch  thick 
a,*ncl  lined  with  18  inches  of  concrete.  This  shell  is 
to  be  stiffened  'with  itangecT  hoops  at  12-foot  in- 


tervals and  in  wood  forms.  After  sinking,  con- 
crete will  be  deposited  around  the  tube  and 
inside  the  forms,  to  a  thickness  of  about  2  feet, 
by  means  of  tremie  tubes.  Apparently,  this  ve- 
hicular tunnel,  which  was  to  be  privately  owned 
and  operated  and  was  estimated  to  cost  $10,000,- 
000,  would  be  in  direct  competition  with  the  De- 
troit International  Bridge  now  under  construc- 
tion. 

TtntfiWEY,  GENE.  See  BOXING. 
.  TTTBBIITES,  STEAM.  See  STEAM  TURBINES- 

TUBBI1TES,  WATER.  See  WATER  POWER. 

OTUBKEY.  A  republic  since  Oct.  29,  1923; 
formerly  the  Ottoman  Empire;  occupying  a  por- 
tion of  the  Balkan  peninsula — Turkey  in  Europe 
— and  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor  with  contigu- 
ous territory — Turkey  in  Asia;  since  the  Treaty 
of  Lausanne,  July  24,  1923,  comprising  in  Asia 
Minor  the  territory  lying  within  the  Caucasian 
frontier,  the  northern  part  of  the  old  Turco- 
Persian  frontier,  the  frontier  between  Turkey 
and  Syria  extending  from  Jazira-ibn-Omar  on 
the  Tigris  to  a  point  near  Payas  on  the  Gulf  of 
Alexandretta,  and  the  so-called  "Brussels"  line 
between  Turkey  and  Mesopotamia  in  Europe, 
Constantinople  'and  eastern  Thrace,  according  to 
boundaries  fixed  in  the  treaty ;  and,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,-Imbros,  Tenedos,  and  Rabbit  Is- 
lands. Capital,  Angora. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  The  area  of  the  present 
Republic  of  Turkey  is  estimated  at  approximately 
494,538  square  miles.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history  a  general  census  was  taken  on  Oct.  28, 
1927,  and  showed  the  population  to  be  13,- 
649,945.  In  Turkish  returns  published  early 
in  1924,  the  population  of  the  principal  cities 
was  given  as  follows:  Constantinople,  880,998; 
Smyrna,  98,846;  Konia,  71,104;  Brussa,  64,- 
664;  and  Adana,  64,110.  The  population  of  An- 
gora is  given  as  75,000. 

EDUCATION.  Nominally,  elementary  education 
is  compulsory  for  all  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
schools  are  directly  in  charge  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  The  policy  of  the  Republic  has  been 
to  abolish  religious  schools  of  all  kinds  and  re- 
place them  with  government  schools.  Thus  in 
1924  the  numerous  Moslem  schools  were  closed. 
The  government  schools  comprise  primary  grades, 
secondary  schools,  training  schools  for  teachers, 
and  the  University  of  Constantinople.  No  statis- 
tics were  available  during  the  year. 

PRODUCTION.  As  Turkey  is  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural country,  its  economic  condition  is  de- 
pendent on  returns  from  this  source.  This  de- 
pendence is  reflected  to  some  extent  in  the  ex- 
ports of  tobacco,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  which 
normally  constitute  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
total  exports.  Although  gradual  progress  lias 
been  made  in  increasing  production  of  the  lead- 
ing crops,  intermittent .  small  yields,  owing  to 
adverse  weather,  have  retarded  any  general  re- 
covery. Preliminary  agricultural  returns  for  1927 
indicated  an  improvement  over  1926  for  most 
crops.  Tobacco  production  was  estimated  at  91,- 
500,000  pounds  against  84,000,000  pounds  in  1926  ;• 
cotton,  57,360,000  pounds  in  1926-27  compared 
with  50,272,000  pounds  in  1925-26;  %  and 
raisin  crops,  25,000  and  47,000  metric  tons,' 
respectively,  for  1927,  against  30,000  and  50,000 
tons  in  1926;  filbert  production,  15,000  metric 
tons  against-  5000;  wool,  lls&00,000  pounds, 
against  10,170,000  pounds;  mohair  clip,  3700 
metric  tons  against  3100  tons.  Data  on.  the 
wheat  production  were  not  available,  but  uniav- 
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orable  weather  was  thought  to  have  caused  a 
large  decrease  from  the  1926  estimate  of  4,700,- 
000  metric  tons.  The  1927  olive-oil  yield  was  esti- 
mated at  35,000,000  pounds.  Livestock  reports 
showed  an  increase  over  1926  in  sheep  and 
goats,  but  a  decrease  in  cattle  and  horses. 

Although  industry  is  relatively  unimportant 
in  Turkey,  the  trend  of  economic  development  is 
reflected,  to  some  extent,  in  the  slow  recovery 
of  the  leading  industries  from  the  general  dis- 
organization which  followed  the  exodus  of  the 
non-Moslem  population,  who  predominated  in 
this  field.  Eugs  and  textiles  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures.  The  progress  of  the  rug  in- 
dustry is  indicated,  to  some  degree,  by  the  ex- 
ports of  this  industry  through  the  port  of  Smyrna 
in  recent  years.  In  1927  they  totaled  5,344,300 
kilos,  as  compared  with  4,709,000  kilos  in  1926, 
and  3,996,000  kilos  in  1925.  These  statistics  in- 
clude reexports  from  adjoining  countries.  Other 
small  industries  are  flour  milling,  cement,  brick, 
furniture,  soap,  etc. 

COMMERCE.  Foreign  trade  data  for  recent  years 
show  a  preponderance  of  imports  over  exports, 
Statistics  for  1926,  the  latest  available,  disclose  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  and  imports, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  with  a  slight- 
ly smaller  adverse  trade.  Exports  and  imports 
lot  1926  were  $98,096,000  and  $122,574,000,  re- 
spectively; similar  figures  for  1925  were  $105,- 
134,000  and  $131,916,000.  The  accompanying 
table  from  the  Commerce  Tear  Book  for  1928 
gives  the  imports  and  exports  for  1925  and  1926 
by  principal  classes  of  commodities: 

TURKISH   IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS   BY   PRINCI- 
PAL CLASSES  OF  COMMODITIES   (IN  THOU- 
SANDS   OF    DOLLARS) 

Commodity  1925         1926 

GBNBBAL   IMPORTS 

Grain,  legumes,  and  products 12,353       3,200 

Sugar,   coffee,  tea,  slices    11,358     10,516 

Hides  and  skins,  bristles,  etc.    .....  1,790       1,910 

Leather,  and  manufactures;  furs    ...  3,053       3,297 

Cotton  and  manufactures    40,355     

Flail:,  hemp,  jute '.  3,730 

Wool   and   manufactures  -. 9,595 

Silk  and  manufactures    2,543 

Mineral  oils,  soap,   candles   1,991 

Metals     .  1 11,735 

Machinery    =. 4,205 

Vehicles    and  vessels    2,997 

Vegetable  oils.  ., 4,607 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  medicines   . .  3,179 


2,993 

10,948 

2,663 

5,440 

11,622 

5,303 

3,453 

1,961 

2,715 


EXPORTS 

Meats,  dairy,  products,  fish 4,484 

Grain,   legumes,    and  products    .'....  3,037 

Fruits   and-  vegetables .' .  20,479 

Tobacco     , *, 33,200 


Hide,s  and  skins,  bristles,   etc. 
Leather  and  manuf acturers ;  furs   . 

Cotton  and  manufactures " . .; 

Wool   and   manufactures, ' ,,  < 

Wood  and  manuf  actures  ' 

Seeds,    plants,  'fodder    

Metals-  'and   ores  s 

Chemicals,   drugs,  dyes,  medicines 


2,499 
1,677 
8,426 
6,287 
2,171 
2,185 
2,045 
6,435 


1,904 
3*235 
l'S.124 
§5,316 
1,915 
1,330 
6,323 
8,390 
2,313 
1,158 
2,5S9 
6,135 


FINANC&  Budget  estimates  for  1928-29  showed 
receipts  at  £T207,1 73,000-  ($105,451,000)  against 
£T194,5SO,000  ($99,042,000)  budgeted  for  1927- 
28.  Increases  were  anticipate^  ffrom  monopolies, 
miscellaneous  sources^  and  arrears.  Larger  ex- 
penditures were  authorized:  for.  the  public 
debt  and  Ministry  of 'Public  Works.  In  each 
of  the  two  years  the  budget' as  voted  was  bal- 
anced. Receipts  from  mon^kiteesl  Mrnish  «ul  im- 
portant source  of  revenue;  thev^  embrace;  t6~ 
Ifetec&i' salt,  'siigar,  petrol,'  p&fiBg  cards;  alebhol, 
matches,  posts,  etc.;  in  1928-29  estimated  :rev- 


enues  were  £T58,040,000  ($29,542,000).  Expendi- 
tures on  the  reconstruction  plan  continued  large ; 
budget  appropriations  for  the  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works  in  1927-28  totaled  £T25,723,000,  in 
1928-29,  £T32,718,000.  Preliminary  budget  es- 
timates for  1929-30  disclosed  revenues  of  £T220,- 
291,300  and  expenditures  of  £T220,297,000.  The 
plant  to  retire  the  old  paper  currency,  which  went 
into  effect  on  Nov.  1,  1927,  was  expected  to  be 
completed  in  six  months. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  Lack  of  adequate  trans- 
port system  has  to  a  large  degree  retarded  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  country.  Slow  progress 
has  been  made  in  developing  the  roads  urgently 
needed,  but  general  extension  of  transport  facili- 
ties has  been  handicapped  by  the  limited  finan- 
cial resources.  At  the  close  of  1927  there  were 
approximately  4500  kilometers  of  railway  line 
in  operation  in  the  country,  while  contracts  for 
construction  of  about  1500  kilometers  of  new 
railways  were  placed  during  the  year  by  the 
Government.  It  was  reported  in  the  press  late  in 
the  year  that  the  Turkish  Government  had  ac- 
quired the  German-built  Anatolian-Bagdad  Rail- 
way through  the  completion  of  an  agreement  pro- 
viding the  payment  of  50  per  cent  back  interest 
and  4%  per  cent  interest  on  stock.  It  was  stated 
that  by  the  completion  of  this  transaction  all 
Turkish  railroads  had  become  State  property. 
With  a  view  to  serving  the  northern  section  of 
the  country,  which  is  not  readily  accessible  to 
the  port  of  Constantinople,  plans  were  under 
way  for  the  construction  of  a  harbor  at  Samsun. 
Although  Turkey's  coast  line  is  extensive, 
its  harbors  are  few  and  lack  sufficient  tech- 
nical facilities  and  suitable  connections  with 
the  interior.  At  present,  Constantinople  has  the 
best  harbor,  from  a  natural,  as  well  as  an 
artificial,  point  of  view,  followed  by  Smyrna. 
The  latter  port,  however,  is  the  country's 
leading  shipping  point.  A  total  of  2255  steam 
and  sailing  vessels  of  1,775,059  tons  called  at 
Smyrna  in  1927,  as  compared  with  2227  vessels 
and  1,935,200  tons  in  1926. 

GOVERNMENT.  As  a  result  of  the  revision  of 
the  constitution  in  April,  1924,  the  Turkish  state 
was  declared  to  be  a  republic;  the  religion,  Is- 
lam ;  the  official  language,  Turkish ;  and  the  cap- 
ital, '  Angora.  The  Assembly  was  to  be  elected 
every  four  years.  While,  according  to  Article  7, 
the  Assembly  exercises  the  executive  power 
through  the  President  elected  by  itself  and 
through  the  council  of  ministers  chosen  by  him, 
there  is  a  proviso  that  the  Assembly  may  at  any 
time  control  the  actions  of  the  Government  and 
at  any  time  dismiss  it.  The  President  was  to  be 
chosen  from  among  the  deputies  constituting  the 
National  Assembly,  and  his  term  of  office  was  to 
be  identical  with  the  life  of  each  Assembly,  He 
is  eas  officio  president  of  the  Assembly  and  also, 
in  case  of  necessity  i  of  the  council  of  ministers. 
He  may,  however,  take  no  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  Assembly,  nor  has  he  absolute  power  to 
veto  legislation  or  to  dissolve  the  Assem- 
bly. President  in  1928,  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha. 
The  cabinet  was  constituted  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Ismet  Pasha;  Interior,  Shu- 
feri  Kaya  Bey;  Finance,  Sarrajoglu  Shukri  Bey; 
Public  Works,  Behij ,  Bey;  Foreign  Affairs, 
Dr.  Tewfik  Rushdi  Bey;  Justice,  Mahmud 
Essad  Bey;1  Public  Instruction,  Nefati  Bey; 
Public  Health,  Dr.  Refifc  Bey;  Agricultttre 
anil  Commerce,  Rahmi  Bey;  Defense  and  Marine, 
Mustafa  AMui  Halik  Bey. 
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HISTOBY.  The  rule  of  Mustapha  Kernel  carried 
Turkey  to  new  heights  of  industry  and.  prosper- 
ity during  the  year.  There  were  no  signs  of  out- 
ward trouble  and  although  from  time  to  time 
there  were  reports  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that 
Communists  and  plotters  against  the  life  of  the 
President  had  been  arrested  and  punished,  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Republic  were  likewise 
calm  and  unruffled.  The  westernizing  movement 
went  on  apace,  the  most  important  change  tak- 
ing place  during  the  year  being  the  substitution 
of  the  Roman  alphabet  for  the  Arabic,  which  was 
decided  by  the  President  in  August.  A  matter  of 
passing  interest  to  Americans  was  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  three  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
American  Schools  for  Girls  at  Brusa  for  the 
spreading  of  religious  propaganda.  They  were 
accused  of  converting  Moslems  to  Christianity, 
and  were  fined,  but  the  fines  meted  out  were  ex- 
tremely light. 

October  29  was  set  aside  to  celebrate  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lic. For  Italo-Turkish  treaty,  "see  ABBITRATXON, 

I^TEBNATIONAL. 

TXTSKEGEE  tfORlLAL  AltfB  UTBtrSTBI- 
AL  INSTITUTE.  A  non-sectarian,  normal  and 
industrial  school  for  the  higher  education  of 
Negro  men  and  women,  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  founded 
in  1881  by  Booker  T.  Washington.  The  Institute 
gave  regular  and  systematic  instruction  during 
the  year  to  a  total  of  3323  persons  distributed 
as  follows:  Preparatory,  normal,  and  college 
courses,  I486;  children's  house,  377;  summer 
school,  798;  short  course  in  agriculture,  192; 
short  course  for  demonstration  agents,  27;  short 
course  for  vocational  teachers,  29;  annual  clin- 
ical courses,  150;  and  4-H  club  conferences,  264. 
Of  the  students  registered  for  the  regular  courses 
in.  the  winter  term,  870  were  men  and  616  women. 
There  were  274  members  on  the  faculty,  of  whom 
150  were  men  and  124  women.  The  endowment 
fund  amounted  to  $7,308,397,  and  the  income 
for  the  year  to  $485,206.  There  were  40,000 
volumes  in  the  library.  President,  Robert  Russa 
Moton,  LL.D. 

TUTANKHAMEN,  TOMB  OF.  See  AECH^OL- 
OGY. 

TTTTTJILA.  See  SAMOA. 

TYPHOID  FEVER*  POLLUTION  OP  SWIMMING 
WATER.  Each  year  with  the  approach  of  the  bath- 
ing season  efforts  are  made  by  health  officers  to 
lessen  the  possibility  of  contracting  typhoid  from 
harbor  waters,  beaches,  swimming  pools,  etc.  If 
bathing  in  proscribed  waters  cannot  be  prevent- 
ed, efforts  may  be  made  to  treat  the  sewage  with 
chlorine  or  otherwise.  In  examining  suspected 
waters  there  has  been  a  standard  suggested  for 
several  years  past  and  any  water  containing 
more  than  ten  colon  bacilli  to  100  cubic  centi- 
meters has  been  pronounced  unsafe.  In  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Hygiene  for  May,  1928,  Winslow 
and  Moxon  publish  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the 
harbor  at  New  Haven,  from  which  it  appears 
that  only  one  bathing  beach  in  the  vicinity  is 
safe  for  bathers.  Many  cases  of  the  disease  have 
occurred  in  that  city  which  could  be  traced  to 
bathing  in  the  harbor  or  at  the  adjacent  beaches 
and  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  first  cases  of 
the  disease  traceable  to  oysters  occurred  in  1894 
at  Wesleyan  University  and  that  the  oysters 
came  from  beds  near  the  outlet  of  the  New 
Haven  sewers.  Attempts  at  the  sanitation  of  bath- 
ing beaches  and  harbors  are  patterned  on  older 
efforts  directed  against  swimming  pools,  first  ap- 
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plied  at  Tidal  Basin  Bathing  Beach  in  Wash- 
ington. 

PERORAL  IMMUNIZATION.  This  method  of  pre- 
venting typhoid  fever  has  been  tested  in  certain 
localities,  such  as  industrial  centres  in  parts  of 
Europe.  Dr.  S.  Hirsch  relates  his  experience  in  the 
small  industrial  city  of  Osijek  in  Jugo-Slavia. 
Typhoid  has  prevailed  as  an  endemic  in  this 
region  for  more  than  a  century.  Occasionally,  as 
in  1903-05,  the  incidence  has  assumed  epidemic 
proportions.  In  recent  years  the  number  of  deaths 
and  the  mortality  have  both  been  relatively  low, 
the  city  of  8000  inhabitants  having  from  50^  to 
100  cases  annually  with  a  death  rate  averaging 
about  6  per  cent.  The  indigenous  inhabitants 
seem  more  immune  than  the  newcomers.  This 
low  incidence  and  mortality  are  evidently  due 
in  part  to  the  ordinary  anti-typhoid  inoculation 
practiced  on  a  large  portion  of  the  populace.  Be- 
cause of  certain  objections  to  this  recourse, 
chiefly  detention  from  work,  the  peroral  method 
has  been  tested  in  sharply  limited  sections  of 
the  town,  making  use  of  the  so-called  "immun- 
oids"  obtained  from  the  Hygienic  Institute  at 
Zagreb.  Those  previously  immunized  by  inocula- 
tion were  not  included  in  the  test.  The  interval 
covered  was  only  a  part  of  the  years  1927-28. 
The  number  to  develop  the  disease  appears  to 
have  been  very  small,  a  few  cases  only  for  the 
latter  part  of  1927  and  none  at  all  during  1928. 
The  results  from  the  peroral  method  seem  at  least 
equal  to  those  obtained  by  inoculation. 

WATER  AS  CAUSE  OF  TYPHOID  OUTBREAKS. 
Water  is  often  regarded  ^as  the  most  common 
source  of  typhoid  transmission,  but  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  State  Departmnt  of  Health  of 
New  Jersey  for  20  years,  comprising  180  out- 
breaks of  typhoid  fever  including  paratyphoid 
with  2643  cases,  milk  comes  first,  other  foods  111 
general,  second,  and  water  only  third  as  the 
source  of  transmission;  this  despite  the  fact  that 
pasteurization  of  milk  was  coming  more  and 
mere  into  use.  The  risk  from  foods  in  general 
could'  be  minimized  by  cooking  and  serving  hot, 
but  the  public  does  not  always  take  kindly  to  the 
use  of  heat  which  often  militates  against  pal- 
atability.  A  concrete  example  under  this  head  was 
the  occasional  role  of  salads  in  disseminating 
the  disease  and  an  epidemic  at  Freehold,  of  36 
eases  with  four  deaths,  was  shown  to  have  been 
due  to  eating  chicken  salad.  The  carrier  problem 
was  touched  on  only  in  a  casual  manner.  Of  4o 
persons  who  took  part  in  catering  to  the  500 
people  who  partook  of  the  salad  one,  who  aided 
in  cutting  up  chicken  and  celery,  was  found 
to  be  a  carrier.  In  an  earlier  mass  supper  in 
Burlington  Co.,  the  percentage  of  those  to  con- 
tract the  disease  was  much  higher;  thus,  of 
about  300  participants,  201  were  victims^  salad 
having  again  been  the  medium  of  transmission. 

TYBOL.  te-roP.  A  crownland  of  Austria  be- 
fore the  collapse  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire, situated  in  the  Alps;  after  the  War  it 
was  divided  between  Italy  and  the  new  Republic 
of  Austria.  The  former  received  the  southern 
portion  and  the  latter  the  northern.  Total  area 
before  the  War,  10,302  square  miles;  population, 
946,613.  Area  'of  the  Austrian  province,  4882 
square  miles:  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1923,  314,836. 

TYBOL  QUESTION".  See  AUSTRIA,  under 
History. 

UBANGKE-SHABI.  See  FRENCH  EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA* 


PROTECTORATE 
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UGANDA,  6o-gan'da,  PROTECTORATE.  A 

protectorate  of  Great  Britain  in  East  Africa; 
lying  north  of  Tanganyika.  For  administrative 
purposes  it  is  divided  into  four  provinces: 
namely,  Eastern  Province,  Northern  Province, 
Western  Province,  and  Buganda.  Area,  94,204 
square  miles;  population,  estimated  in  Decem- 
ber, 1926,  3,136,946,  composed  of  3,123,581  na- 
tives, 11,613  Asiatics,  and  1752  Europeans.  About 
790,000  of  the  natives  belong  to  the  civilized 
Bagunda,  a  race  converted  to  Christianity. 

The  chief  product  is  cotton,  which  is  "grown 
almost  entirely  by  the  natives  on  an  area  esti- 
mated at  583,400  acres  in  1926.  The  other  prod- 
ucts include  cacao,  oil  seeds,  coffee,  and  Para 
rubber.  The  total  exports  for  1926  were  £3,- 
597,437,  mainly  cotton  (£3,051,791).  The  import 
figures  are  not  available  because  they  are  merged 
with  those  of  the  Kenya  Colony.  See  KENYA 
COLONY.  The  combined  imports  into  Kenya  and 
Uganda  in  1926  amounted  to  £7,441,000  and  the 
exports  from  Uganda  were  estimated  at  £3,597,- 
000.  The  decrease  in  1926  as  compared  with  1925 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  decrease  in  cotton 
shipments  and  lower  cotton  prices.  The  revenue 
in  1926  was  £1,389,641 ;'  expenditure,  £1,295,612. 
The  protectorate  is  directly  under  the  British 
Government,  represented  by  a  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief,  but  the  native  rulers  are  sup- 
ported in  the  management  of  their  own  subjects. 
Governor  and  commander-in-chief  in  1928,  Sir 
W.  F.  Gowers. 

TJ'KRAIN"E.  'A  region  known  officially  as  the 
Ukrainian  Socialist  Soviet  Republic;  including 
the  autonomous  Moldavian  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
public (formed  in  September,  1924)  and  the  fol- 
lowing provinces  of  the  former  Russian  Empire: 
Kharkoff,  Poltava,  Chernigov,  Kiev,  Volhynia, 
Kkaterinoslav,  Odessa,  Nikolaiev,  Kremenchug, 
Donetz,  Zhitomir,  and  Podolia.  Area,  174,201 
square  miles;  population,  in  1926,  29,020,- 
304.  Capital,  Kiev,  with  a  population,  in  1923,  of 
403,730.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  adheres 
to  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church.  In  1926  there 
were  17,832  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
having  2,122,100  pupils.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
the  chief  products  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  "beets, 
tobacco,  corn,  and  potatoes.  In  1925  there  were 
4,100,000  horses,  8,000,000  cattle,  9,300,000  sheep, 
and  3,600,000  pigs.  In  1925-26  the  budget  bal- 
anced at  182,594,836  gold  rubles.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 10,13  miles  of  railways  in  Ukraine, 
about  two- thirds  of  which  are  State-owned;  about 
2500  miles  were  reported  under  construction. 
The  Government  of  Ukraine  is  modeled  on  that 
of  Russia.  At  the  head  of  the  administration  is 
a  council  of  people's  commissars.  See  RUSSIA. 

UNDERWRITING,  UNDERWRITERS.  See  IN- 
SURANCE. 

UNEMPLOYMENT.  The  beginning  of  the 
year  saw  the  continuance  of  the  discussion  of 
the  unemployment  situation  in  the  United  States. 
Governor  Smith  and  the  New  York  State  Labor 
Department  insisted  that  New  York  State  had 
seen  a  decrease  of  66,000  persons  in  the  State's 
factory  wage  earners.  Similar  reports  were  being 
made  public  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  New  England. 
The  New  York  Labor  Bureau  insisted  that  the 
total  number  of  -unemployed  .persons  in  the 
country  was  reaching  4,000,000,  nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  working  population  of  the  country.  It 
estimated  that  the  loss  of  employment  over  the 
period  1923-27  had  been  as  follows  in  the  speci- 
fied industries:  Manufacturing,  1,000,000;  rail- 


ways, 100,000;  coal  mines,  100,000;  farm  work- 
ers moved  to  town,  1,000,000.  On  the  other  hand 
there  had  been  a  gain  of  300,000  workers  in  the 
building  trades.  This  made  a  net  loss  of  1,900,000 
workers.  The  Bureau,  continuing  its  calcula- 
tions, pointed  out  that  a  net  increase  in  the 
working  population  over  1923-27  had  been  3,- 
000,000  and  that  therefore  4,900,000  workers 
were  not  being  accounted  for.  It  could  place  only 
1,850,000  of  these  in  the  following  industries: 
professions,  amusements,  public  utilities,  auto- 
mobile sales  and  service,  other  distribution,  mis- 
cellaneous. This  left  a  net  balance  of  3,000,000. 
If  to  this  figure  the  1,000,000  unemployed  of 
1923  were  added,  we  obtain  the  Bureau's  estimate 
of  four  million  persons  not  working  in  the  winter 
of  3927. 

The  reader  may  ask,  why  these  elaborate  and 
disingenuous  calculations?  For  the  reason  that 
there  were  110  means  of  collecting  unemployment 
figures  in  the  United  States.  If  the  country  had 
the  system  of  public  unemployment  exchanges  to 
be  found  in  most"  of  the  European  countries,  it 
would  be  in  a  position  to  know  at  any  given  time 
how  many  people  were  actually  out  of  work. 
Otherwise,  recourse  must  be  had  to  guess- 
ing. Governor  Smith  and  Senator  Wagner  of 
New  York  were  guessing  that  the  figures  were 
quite  high,  first  because  New  York  City  was 
actually  seeing  a  good  deal  of  unemployment,  and 
second,  probably,  because  1928  was  a  presidential 
year  and  Governor  Smith  was  to  be  a  candidate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  was  guessing  that  the  figures 
were  low.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  is  headed  by  a 
cabinet  officer.  The  National  Administration  was 
being  attacked  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the 
political  opposition.  The  Department  of  Labor's 
business  was  to  know  how  many  people  there 
were  out  of  work  in  the  country  (though  it  Jbtad 
no  more  means  of  knowing  than  the  average  edi- 
torial writer).  Because  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
was  opposed  to  such  schemes  as  Federal  employ- 
ment exchanges,  because  the  administration  of 
which  he  was  an  officer  did  not  publicly  believe 
that  unemployment  existed,  for  a  number  of 
reasons  the  Department  of  Labor  was  guessing 
that  the  figures  were  low.  Therefore,  in  March  a 
statement  was  prepared  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  the 
effect  that  the  total  number  of  unemployed  in 
the  country  was  only  1,874,054,  as  against 
Senator  Wagner's  4,000,000. 

How  were  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics* 
figures  derived?  They  were  based  on  the  known 
figures  for  1925  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries  and  the  railroads.  From 
these  1925  figures,  1928  estimates  were  made. 
These  estimates  leave  out  the  following  industrial 
groups:  agriculture,  mining,  clerical  workers, 
domestic  help,  and  persons  engaged  in  trade. 
The  process  was: 

1.  In  1925  there  were  10,136,370  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  two  industrial  groups  cited. 

2.  For  January,  1928,  it  was  estimated  that 
9,383,263    persons  were  employed   in   the   same 
groups. 

,  3.  There  was  a  shrinkage  of  753,107,  or  7.43 
per  cent. 

4.  In  1925  there  was  a  total  employed  group 
of  25*222,742  and  if  the  same  shrinkage  is  ap- 
plied all  along  the  line,  the  1928  Employed  group 
would  be  23,348,682  or  a  net  loss  of  1,874,054. 
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It  seemed  apparent  to  many  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  talking  of  a  calculated 
shrinkage  based  on  dubious  estimates.  It  was 
generally  charged  that  the  unemployment  de- 
bate in 'the  Senate  and  in  the  newspapers  was 
inspired  by  political  motives.  In  the  spring,  the 
breadlines  disappeared  from  the  city  streets, 
statesmen  therefore  took  this  to  assume  that  un- 
employment was  over  and  the  subject  no  longer 
made  "its  appearance  in  newspaper  columns  and 
the  floor  of  public  assemblies. 

It  also  seemed  clear  to  many  social  workers 
that  unemployment  would  continue  to  raise  its 
head  periodically  unless  a  statesmanlike  pro- 
oramme  was  developed  and  carried  out.  Such  a 
programme  to  be  effective,  authorities  agreed, 
must  contain  the  following  elements:  Federal, 
State,  and  city  employment  exchanges;  one  form 
or  another  of  unemployment  insurance ;  and  long- 
range  planning  of  public  works  by  public  author- 
ities. Without  public  employment  exchanges  in 
every  district  of  the  country,  no  real  unemploy- 
ment figures  can  ever  be  collected.  The  current 
figures  in  circulation  were  based  on  calculated 
shrinkage  from  one  known  census  year  to  other 
periods  following. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  necessary  for  the 
stabilization  of  industry  and  the  real  protection 
of  the  working  populations.  In  at  least  one  in- 
dustry, that  of  men's  clothing,  private  employ- 
ment insurance  made  steady  progress,  as  may 
be  seen  below.  Finally,  a  system  of  long-term 
planning  of  public  works  with  some  sort  of 
reserve  ready  to  meet  emergencies  would  help 
materially  to  tide  over  periods  of  depression. 
This  last  aspect  of  a  programme  for  unemploy- 
ment is  discussed  in  the  section  immediately  fol- 
lowing. - 

PROSPERITY  EESERVE.  The  Jones  Bill  incor- 
porating an  interesting  attempt  to  cope  with 
unemployment  on  a  scientific  basis  was  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  the 
spring.  This  measure  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$100,400,000  for  public  works,  i.  e.,  rural  post 
roads,  river  and  harbor  improvements,  flood 
control,  and  public  buildings,  to  be  used  only 
when  the  volume  of  construction  work  in  the 
country  had  fallen  10  per  cent  for  a,  three-month 
period,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
similar  period  of  the  preceding  three  years.  This 
special  appropriation  was  to  be  considered  a 
"prosperity  reserve"  (a  term  coined  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation)  to  help 
meet  the  problems  of  unemployment. 

John  B.  Andrews,  at  the  public  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee,  indicated  that  the 
plan  for  a  "prosperity  reserve"  had  the  approval 
of  engineering  societies,  associations  of  con- 
tractors, the  labor  movement,  President  Coolidge, 
Secretaries  Mellon  and  Hoover,  and  Governor 
Smith.  Mr.  Andrews,  in  his  argument  for  the 
measure,  pointed  out  that  a  bill  of  the  sort  pro- 
posed would  not  only  benefit  men  in  public- 
works  construction  but  would  call  upon  at  least 
27  industries  for  materials,  etc.  Similarly,  such 
a  plan,  reaching  into  every  section,  of  the  country 
through  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
would  undoubtedly  stimulate  activity  elsewhere. 
The  plan,  or  something  very  much  like  it,  im- 
mediately became  a  topic  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance when  it  was  announced  on  November 
21  that  President-elect  Hoover  had  placed  his 
stamp  of  approval  on  it.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Governor  Brewster  of  Maine  at  the  Con- 


ference of  Governors  which  was  holding  its  ses- 
sions at  New  Orleans.  The  Hoover  programme, 
which  was  attributed  to  William  T.  Foster  and 
Waddill  Catchings  of  the  Pollak  Foundation, 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  $3,000,000,000  State 
and  Federal  construction  reserve  fund  "to  do  for 
labor  and  industry  what  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
done  for  finance."  Mr.  Brewster's  speech  out- 
lined the  plan  on  the  following  lines :  Under  the 
scheme,  public  authorities  would  store  up  a  re- 
serve of  construction  projects  equal  in  cost  to  two 
years'  normal  expenditure  on  improvements,  and 
this  reserve  would  be  spent  in  times  of  unem- 
ployment. In  192S,  public  authorities  were  spend- 
ing" annually  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  on 
improvements.  The  accumulation  of  this  amount 
for  two  years  would  act  as  the  necessary  reserve. 
The  funds  or  a  credit  would  be  released  when 
indexes  should  indicate  the  need.  "No  central- 
ization of  authority  is  proposed,  but  merely  the 
creation  of  a  condition  by  concerted  action  that 
shall  make  possible  a  re'medy  that  will  appeal 
persuasively  to  all.  Follow  the  flow  of  these 
$3,000,000,000  to  the  contractor,  to  the  laborer, 
to  the  material  men,  to  the  factory,  to  the 
factory  employees,  to  the  merchants,  to  the 
farmer.  It  goes  like  the  house  that  Jack  built 
and  unemployment  is  at  an  end. 

"One  might  ask  a  certain,  number  of  ques- 
tions: 1.  How  is  this  reserve  to  be  built  up? 
Does  it  mean  that  all  public  authorities 
are  to  stop  construction  for  two  years?  2.  On 
what  basis  will  periods  of  unemployment  ^be 
determined?  At  the  present  time,  no  facilities 
exist  for  the  registration  of  unemployment 
figures.  One  recalls  the  heated  debate  of  the 
spring  of  1928  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in- 
sisted that  there  was  no  unemployment  and  when 
Democratic  Senators  insisted  that  there  was. 
3.  Will  the  scheme  mean  concerted  action  by  the 
States?  Undoubtedly,  the  project  was  an  am- 
bitious one  and,  beyond  question,  there  were  seri- 
ous difficulties  in  its  way.  As  the  year  closed,  the 
subject  was  still  in  a  highly  theoretical  stage. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  FUND  IN  MEN'S  CLOTHING  IN- 
DUSTBY.  Previous  YEAR  BOOKS  have  reported  the 
success  of  the  unemployment  fund  set  up  in  the 
men's  clothing  industry  by  the  employers  and 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers.  In  the  Chi- 
cago district,  the  agreement  was  renewed  for  an 
additional  three-year  period  from  May  1,  1928, 
to  May  1,  1931.  The  new  agreement  increased 
the  employers'  contribution  to  3  per  cent  of 
their  weekly  pay  rolls,  while  the  contribution  of 
the  employee  remained  at  1%  per  cent.  It  was 
estimated  that  through  the  increase  the  fund 
would  total  approximately  $1,000,000  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  The  Rochester  district  accepted 
the  principle  of  the  unemployment  fund  when _  a 
similar  agreement  was  reached  in  April.  By  it, 
the  employers  contribute  1%  per  cent  of  their 
weekly  pay  rolls  and  the  employees  make  a 
similar  contribution. 'However,,  the  employers  are 
to  begin  making  their  payments  May^  1,  1928, 
while  the  workers  are  not  to  start  with  theirs 
until  a  year  later.  The  agreement  carries  a  three- 
year  term. 

Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  employers  in 
the  New  York  district  when  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  New  York  Clothing  Manufacturers' 
Exchange  and  the  union  was  reached  in  June, 
The  agreement  was  to  hold  from  June  30,  1.92S, 
to  June  30,  1931.  Certain  differences  between  the 
fund  governing  the  New  York  district  and  those 
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of  the  Chicago  and  Rochester  districts  were  to  be 
noted.  The  employees  were  not  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  the  unemployment 
fund,  but  the  total  contributions  were  to  come 
from  the  employers  on  the  basis  of  a  weekly 
contribution  of  1%  per  cent  of  the  total  labor 
cost  of  all  clothing  manufactured  whether  by 
inside  shops  or  outside  shops.  The  fund  was  to 
be  administered  by  a  board  of  trustees  made  up 
of  equal  representatives  of  the  employers  and  the 
union  and  headed  by  the  impartial  chairman  of 
the  industry  for  New  York.  Contributions  were 
to  begin  Sept.  17  1928,  but  unemployment  bene- 
fits were  not  to  be  paid  out  before  Sept.  1,  1929. 
EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  of  May  28,  found 
unconstitutional  the  law  of  New  Jersey  which 
endeavored  to  permit  the  State  commissioner  of 
labor  to  fix  the  fees  charged  by  employment 
agencies.  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland,  who  wrote  the 
majority  opinion  in  which  five  other  justices 
concurred,  found  the  law  in  violation  of  the  due- 
process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  in 
that  the  State  was  interfering  with  the  conduct 
of  a  private  business.  The  dissenting  opinion  was 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Stone  and  was  con- 
curred in  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  do  not 
exist  public  employment  exchanges,  the  decision 
of  the  Court  was  of  the  utmost  significance.  The 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  in  commenting  on  the 
decision  pointed  out  that:  The  following  States 
fix  the  fees  to  be  charged  by  employment  agen- 
cies: Arkansas,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  The  following 
States  limit  the  fees  to  a  percentage  of  the 
wages  to  be  received:  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ok- 
lahoma, Oregon,  Utah,  Rhode  Island.  The  follow- 
ing States  require  the  filing  or  approval  of 
schedules  or  both  by  State  officials:  California, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Dakota,  Wisconsin.  The  Monthly 
Labor  Review  said  further: 

Be<finase  the  United  States  Supreme  'Court  has  de- 
cided that  the  State  may  license  and  regulate  private 
employment  agencies  and  because  the  limitations  on 
these  decisions  are  that  the  State  can  not  prohibit  the 
business  entirely  nor  can  it  fix  the  fees  to  oe  collected 
by  the  agency,  all  reasonable  requirements  for  the 
licensing  and  continuation  of  the  existence  of  the 
license  may  be  required  as  long  as  the,  agency  is  per 
mitted  to  exist  and  fix  its  own  fees.  .  „  .  The  States 
may  make  reasonable  requirements  so  strict  that  only 
the  honest  and  scrupulous  can  continue  to  carry  on 
the  business  within  the  borders  of  the  State, 

TRABE  UNTOWS.  It  has  been  indicated  here 
that  the  only  method  that  will  adequately  cope 
with  the  problems  of  unemployment  is  some 
nation-wide  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance. 
There  have  been  noted  from  time  to  time  in  these 
columns  the  various  expedients  being  adopted 
for  the  solution  of  particular  group  problems. 
Trade  unions,  for  example,  have  devised  certain 
ways  of  coping  with  the  evils  of  unemployment, 
as  far  as  their  own  members  are  affected,  natur- 
ally. For  instance,  a  writer  In  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  points  out,  the  following-  means 
for  the  prevention  of  unemployment  are  in  gen- 
eral practice:  membership  in  trade  unions  is 
restricted  where  unemployment  prevails  or  th£ 
industry  is  overmanned;  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  "tfnion  has  succeeded,  in  con- 
vincing employers  that  workers  have  a  stake  in 
their  'jobs  and  that  therefore  they  are  entitled  to 


indemnification  when  they  are  persuaded  to  leave 
the  industry  because  their  jobs  have  been  elim- 
inated because  of  machinery  improvement;  re- 
striction of  apprentices;  equal  distribution  of 
all  work  available  among  all  employees;  the  lim- 
itation of  overtime;  some  unions  operate  their 
own  employment  exchanges  and,  where  closed 
shops  are  recognized,  agreements  are  often  made 
with  employers  for  the  union  to  supply  new 
workers.  The  same  writer  points  out  that  the 
following  methods  are  being  employed  for  the 
relief  of  unemployment:  the  payment  of  benefits 
by  a  great  number  of  local  unions  though  the 
payments  are  generally  small,  the  waiting  period 
is  "quite  long  and  the"  total  sum  is  inadequate; 
exemption  from  dues  is  a  practice  more  or  less 
generally  observed;  some  unions  make  loans  to 
members  out  of  jobs;  some  unions  have  started 
the  machinery  for  the  creation  of  unemployment 
insurance  funds  supported  by  the  unions  and  the 
industries. 

The  unemployment  plan  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  has  been  discussed  here  be- 
fore. In  the  Chicago  market,  from  May  1,  1923, 
to  Oct.  8,  1927  the  unemployment  fund  had  col- 
lected contributions  totaling  $3,878,956  and  had 
paid  out  benefits  totaling  $2,946,965.  Some  at- 
tempts were  made  in  the  women's  garment  in- 
dustry in  Ne\v  York  and  Chicago  for  the  crea- 
tion of  similar  machinery  and,  in  fact,  in  New 
York  a  plan  had  already  been  accepted  by  the 
employers  in  1924  when  internal  dissension  in 
the  union  put  the  whole  scheme  into  abeyance; 
the  fund,  however,  was  to  be  resumed  in  July, 
1928.  A  similar  scheme  was  set  up  in  the  cloth 
hat  and  cap  industry  and  was  in  operation  in 
St.  Paul,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Scranton,  and  Milwaukee. 
During  the  two  years  1925-27,  members  received 
$175,907  in  benefits.  The  felt-hat  workers  of 
New  York  induced  their  employers  to  set  up 
a  scheme  of  the  same  character  in  their  industry. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  both  the  cloth-hat  and 
felt-hat  industries,  the  "fund  was  built  up  en- 
tirely from  employer  contributions. 

GEEAT  BEITAIN.  On  April  19  there  went  into 
effect  the  new  British  unemployment  insurance 
act.  The  following  is  the  new  schedule  of  weekly 
contributions : 


Employ-  Govern- 

er's  con-    ee's  con-  ment's 

Sexandagre         tribution    tribution  contri-  Total 

button 

Pence         Pence        Pence  Pence 

Men  aged   18  to   65      8               7               6  21 

Women  aged  18  to  65      7             6             4%  17% 

Boys  aged  16  and  17      4               3*&           3  10  ^j 

Girls  aged  16  and  17      3%          3              2ft  8% 

The  new  weekly  benefits  were  to  be  as  follows : 

Shillings 

Men  aged  18  to  65    17 

Women  aged  18  to  65 15 

Boys    aged    16    and    17    6 

Girls    aged    16    and    17    5 

Dependents'   benefit: 

For    an    adult    dependent    7 

For  a  decadent  child    „ 2 

The  additional  grant  for  an  adult  dependent 
includes  wives  wholly  dependent  "upon  their  hus- 
bands^ dependent  husbands  physically  or  mentally 
incapable  of  self-support,  widowed  mothers, 
widowed  stepmothers  living  wlta  the  claimant 
and  totally  dependent  upon  Mm.  The  additional 
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UNEMPLOYMENT*  IK  EUBOPE  TOWARD  CLOSE  OF  1925,  1926,  AND   1927 


Country  and  clctss  of  unemployed 

Month 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Austria  (persons  in  receipt  of  benefit)    

December 

207,834 

205,350 

181,117 

Belgium   (members  of  unemployment  insurance  soci- 

eties )  :    Number    

November 

13,513 

8,217 

8  442 

Czechoslovakia   (persons  in  receipt  of  benefit)  :  Num- 

ber     

October 

35,948 

8,677 

Denmark   (trade-unionists)  :  Number   

December 

85,944 

88,854 

Estonia   (persons  registered)    

November 

4,607 

4,157 

4,940 

Finland   (persons  registered)  

do 

3,604 

2,330 

2,449 

Prance  (persons  in  receipt  of  benefit)    

December 

645 

17,178 

11267 

Germany  i 

Trade-unionists  —  Number     

November 

394,096 

484,978 

294,413 

Persons  in  receipt  of  benefit    

December 

1,498,681 

1,748,597 

830,586 

Hungary     (trade-unionists)      

November 

27,488 

18,576 

11,063 

Irish    Free    State     (  compulsorily     insured    persons)  : 

Number    

do 

26,984 

25,58a 

Italy    (persons  registered  as  totally  unemployed)    .  .  . 

Latvia    (persons  registered)    ,  

do 

112,059 

148,821 

375,734 

Netherlands   (members  of  unemployment  insurance  so- 

do 

3,672 

5,149 

5}033. 

cieties)  :  Number  

Norway  : 

do 

26,859 

25,396 

29,759' 

Trade-unionists*™-  -Number     .  .  .      .  .      .  .  .      ..           . 

do 

7,284 

Persons  registered    

December 

26,276 

30,558 

,       28,532- 

Poland   (persons  registered)    

do 

311,090 

190,140 

160,440 

November 

27,428 

34,200 

Switzerland    (persons  registered)    
United     Kingdom     (persons     compulsorily     insured)  : 
Number      ,  

do 
December 

15,760 
1,243,087 

16,366 
1,431,840 

12,079 
1,194,305 

grant  for  dependent  children  includes  children 
Tinder  14,  children  between  14  and  15  who  are 
school  attendants,  as  well  as  stepchildren  and 
illegitimate  children. 

EUKOPE.  Figures  -published  by  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  indicated  that  the  unemployment 
situations  in  European  countries  were  consid- 
erably improved  in  1927,  as  compared  with  the 
two  previous  years.  At  any  rate  this  was  true  for 
every  country  but  Italy.  It  should  be  noted  in  the 
examination  of  these  figures  that  they  are  in  no 
particular  case  complete;  the  methods  of  their 
compilation  are  the  same  for  the  individual 
country,  so  that  the  figures  for  one  year  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  other  years.  In  short, 
they  are  useful  in  indicating  whether  or  not 
unemployment  in  the  particular  country  is  on 
the  decrease  or  increase.  The  figures  are  in 
most  instances  for  the  month  of  December.  Note 
the  decreases  in  unemployment  over  1925-27  for 
Austria  (13  per  cent),  Poland  (48  per  cent), 
Germany  over  1926-27  (53  per  cent),  and 
France  (35  per  cent).  Note  Italy's  increase  of 
235  per  cent. 

CANADA.  In  a  report  submitted  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament  by  committee  of  the  lower  house,  it 
was  concluded  that  some  time  in  the  near  future 
some  system  of  unemployment  insurance  would 
be  necessary  to  cope  with  the  problems  being 
presented.  The  committee  underwrote  a  scheme  of 
insurance  based  on  compulsory  contributions 
from  the  State,  employers,  and  workers.  As  is 
the  case  in  the  United  States,  responsibility  for 
the  initiation  of  such  projects  resides  in  the 
provinces,  but  the  Federal  Government  can  go 
far  in  furthering  the  scheme  by  offers  of  Federal 
subsidies.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  was  ex- 
actly the  procedure  followed  in  giving  Canada  a 
system  of  old-age  pensions.  (See  OLD- AGE  PEN- 
SIONS.) The  committee  found  a  difficulty  famil- 
iar to  students  considering  the  problem  in  the 
United  States,  the  lack  of  adequate  unemploy- 
ment statistics.  It  therefore  fxirther  recommended 
that  the  Government  take  steps  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  machinery  for  the  measurement  of  un- 
employjment. 

QUEENSLAND,  This  state  in  1922  placed  on  its 
statute  books  an  unemployment  insurance  act 
by  which  a  fund  was  to  be  built  up  through  an 
equal  contribution  of  9d.  weekly  from  the  state, 


the  employer,  and  the  employee.  All  workers, 
who  had  contributed  to  the  fund  for  six  months 
were  entitled  to  a  sustenance  allowance  after  a 
waiting  time  of  14  days.  No  allowance  was  to  be 
for  more  than  15  weeks  in  the  year.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1927,  a  total  of  £360,958 
was  paid  out  in  allowances.  Of  the  45,594  males 
and  3386  females  who  made  applications  for  the 
allowances  during  the  year,  refusals  were  made 
in  the  cases  of  10,040  largely  because  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  waiting  time.  Laborers  pre- 
dominated and  the  sugar  industry  appeared  to 
be  the  chief  source  of  continued  unemployment. 

ITALY.  A  decree  signed  in  the  spring  made  it 
compulsory  for  all  unemployed  to  register  at 
their  district  unemployment  exchanges.  Em- 
ployers must  choose  persons  from  the  registry 
lists  and  are  to  give  preference  to  members  of 
the  National  Fascist  party  and  the  Fascist  trade 
unions.  Employers  must  report  to  the  labor  ex- 
changes the  names  of  all  new  workers  hired  and 
those  dismissed. 

UNION  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian  college 
for  men  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1795. 
The  1928  autumn  enrollment  of  regular  students 
totaled  823,  distributed  as  follows:  Academic, 
563;  electrical  engineering,  104;  civil  engineer- 
ing, 105;  chemical,  34;  physical,  17.  In  addition, 
there  were  76  graduate  students;  and  300  enroll- 
ed in  extension  courses.  There  were  77  members 
on  the  faculty.  The  library  contained  71,000 
volumes.  The  productive  funds  amounted  to  $4,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  $500,000  over  the  previous 
year,  and  the  income  for  the  year  was  $1,000,000. 
President  Charles  Alexander  Richmond,  LLJX, 
resigned  on  Sept.  24,  1928,  after  20  years  of 
continuous  service,  and  Frank  Parker  Day,  LL.D., 
formerly  lecturer  in  advanced  English  at  Swarth- 
more  College,  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

UjNTTABIAN  CHTJRCH.  A  denomination  be- 
lieving in  one  God  in  one  person,  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  purely  human  personality  of 
Jesus.  Unitarianism  as  a  type  of  belief  is  an- 
cient. The  Unitarian  Church  in  the  United  States 
developed  as  a  modification  of  Congregational- 
ism in  New  England,  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  in  1825. 
This  association  is  the  executive  organization  of 
the  Unitarian  churches  today.  Each  church  is 
an  independent  congregation,  and  the  denomina- 
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tion  requires  no  adherence  to  a  formal  creed  In 
its  worshipers,  and  no  profession  of  a  particular 
doctrine  in  its  ministers. 

The  one  hundred  and  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  was  held  at 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass,,  May  22,  1928. 
On  Jan.  1,  1928,  the  denomination  had  422 
churches,  386  of  which  were  active.  The  Unitar- 
ian constituency  was  reported  to  number  131,- 
912.  There  were  3273  Sunday-school  officers  and 
teachers,  and  21,526  pupils.  Receipts  for  current 
church  activities,  as  presented  in  the  treasur- 
er's statement  for  1928,  amounted  to  $367,527. 
General  denominational  work  is  carried  on  by 
departments,  of  which  the  chief  are  those  of 
publication,  religious  education,  church  exten- 
sion, social  relations,  new  Americans,  foreign  re- 
lations, and  recruiting  the  ministry.  The  church 
sponsors  -three  theological  seminaries :  Harvard 
Divinity  School;  Meadville  Theological  School, 
Chicago,  111.;  and  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for 
the  Ministry,  Berkeley,  Oalif.  Missionary  work 
of  the  department  of  new  Americans  was  car- 
ried on  among  American  citizens  and  residents 
of  Icelandic,  Finnish,  and  Norwegian  origin,  in 
particular.  The  department  of  foreign  relations 
kept  in  communication  with  groups  holding 
similar  beliefs  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  De- 
nominational publications  are  the  Christian 
Register  (weekly)  ;  the  Beacon  (weekly)  ;  and 
the  Unitarian  Word  and  Work  (monthly).  The 
Association  has  its  headquarters  at  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Its  president  in  1928  was 
the  Rev.  Louis  C.  Cornish;  secretary,  Parker  C. 
Marean;  treasurer,  Henry  H.  Fuller. 

UNITAS  ERATRUM.  See  MORAVIANS. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  I3ST  CHBIST.  A  de- 
nomination which  resulted  from  the  religious 
awakening  of  Philip  William  Otterbein,  Martin 
Boehm,  and  their  co-workers.  The  church  had  its 
beginning  at  a  "great  meeting"  held  about  1766  in 
the  Isaac  Long  barn  near  Lancaster,  Pa.  The 
first  conference  was  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1789,  and  the  church  was  formally  organized 
in  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  in  1800.^  Its  theology 
is  Arminian  and  baptism  is  administered  by  any 
mode  desired  by  the  applicant,  while  its  beliefs 
are  those  of  the  earlier  evangelical  denomina- 
tions. The  church  is  divided  into  35  annual  con- 
ferences, including  those  in  China,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  West  Africa.  In 
1928  there  were  1756  charges;  3071  organized 
churches;  1647  itinerant  ministers;  406,678 
church  members,  or  a  gain  of  5125  over  1927; 
2882  Sunday  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  387,- 
348,  including  teachers  and  officers.  The  amount 
raised  by  the  church  for  all  purposes  in  1928 
was  $6,789,435,  and  the  church  buildings  valua- 
tion amounted  to  $28,754,501.  Conference  mis- 
sionary appropriations  amounted  to  _  $107,801, 
the  general  home  missionary  appropriations  to 
$185,299,  a  gain  of  $22,147  in  the  latter  item. 
The  church  maintains  the  following  educational 
institutions:  Bonebrake  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Otterbein  College,  Westerville,  Ohio;  Lebanon 
Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa.;  Indiana  Central 
College,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  York  College,  York, 
Nebr.;  Kansas  City  University,  Kansas  City, 
Kans.;  Shenandoah  College,  Dayton,  Va.;  and 
Philomath  College,  Philomath,  Oreg.  Homes  and 
orphanages  maintained  are  Otterbein  Home, 
Lebanon,  Ohio;  United  Brethren  Orphanage  and 
Home,  Quincy,  Pa.;  The  Colonel  E.  M.  Baker 
Home  for  Retired  Ministers,  Puente,  Calif.  The 


United  Brethren  Publishing  House  (The  Otter- 
bein Press),  and  the  headquarters  of  the  church 
are  located  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  Religious  Tele- 
scope is  the  official  paper  of  the  church,  and  The 
Watchword  the  young  people's  paper. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren  of  Christ,  a  quadrennial  ses- 
sion, was  scheduled  to  convene  in  the  Covenant 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  14,  1929.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  in  Roch- 
ester, 1ST.  Y.,  in  December,  1928,  representatives 
of  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America,  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  Brethren,  met  to  consider  the  general 
problem  of  Church  union,  a  step  which  would 
mean  a  denomination  of  more  than  a  million 
members. 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CANADA.  See 
CANADA,  UNITED  CHURCH  OF. 

UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH.  See 
METHODISTS,  WESLEYAN. 

UNITED  MINE  WORKERS.  See  STRIKES 
AND  LOCKOUTS. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
See  PBESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  UNITED. 

UNITED  STATES.  AREA  AND  POPULATION. 
The  area  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  is  3,026,789  square  miles.  The  area  of 
the  non-contiguous  lands,  which  include  Alaska, 
Guam,  and  certain  Pacific  islands,  Hawaii,  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Por- 
to Rico,  American  Samoa,  an<d  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands (American),  is  711,582  square  miles,  mak- 
ing a  total  area  of  3,738,371  square  miles.  The 
estimated  population  of  the  United  States  on 
July  1,  1928,  was  120,013,000.  The  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1920,  was  106,418,175. 
This  does  not  include  the  population  of  the  ter- 
ritorial possessions. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  principal  crops  of  1928  ex- 
ceeded those  of  1927  by  about  3  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  the  total  quantity  produced  and 
were  less  than  those  of  1927  by  approximately 
1  per  een^t  in  total  value.  The  total  acreage  to 
crops  was,  for  1928,  360,979,020;  for  1927,  357,- 
186,100.  The  total  value  of  56  chief  crops,  as 
calculated  upon  prices  of  December  1,  was  es- 
timated for  1928  at  $8,472,827,000,  as  compared 
with  $8,538,183,000  for  1927.  The  increase  of 
about  1  per  cent  in  acreage  was  the  first  ma- 
terial increase  in  a  number  of  years.  The  change 
in  acreage  in  1927,  from  1926,  having  been  slight 
and  the  previous  tendency  having  been  toward 
smaller  yearly  acreage  totals.  By  leading  crops, 
pronounced  changes  in  production  were  few. 
There  was  a  falling  off  from  the  exceptionally 
high  1927  hay  production  of  123,327,000  tons,  to 
a  1928  production  of  105,953,000  tons.  The  po- 
tato crop  was  extraordinarily  large,  totaling  an 
estimated  462,943,000  bushels,  and  thus  exceed- 
ing the  memorable  crop  of  421,585,000  bushels 
gathered  in  1924.  The  crop  was  produced  on  an 
increased  acreage,  and  was  in  part  likewise  due 
to  an  exceptionally  high  yield  to  the  acre.  The 
abundance  of  potatoes  depressed  the  price  to  an 
average  farm  figure  of  54  cents  a  bushel  for  the 
entire  country,  with  the  result  that  the  total 
value  of  the  potato  crop,  $250,043,000,  was  the 
lowest  in  a  number  of  years. 

Fairly  in  line  with  the  corresponding  crops  of 
the  1927  season  were  the  1928  crops  of  corn, 
2,839,959,000  bushels,  $2,132,991,000;  wheat, 
902,747,000  bushels,  $377,793,000  tlie  latter  fig- 
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ure,  however,  being  distinctly  lower  tlmn  that  for 
1927,  owing  to  a  lower  average  farm  price  for 
wheat.  The  cotton  crop  was  materially  higher 
than  that  of  1927,  chiefly  by  reason ^of  a  higher 
acreage,  but  was  lower  in  farm  price  and  but 
slightly  different  in  farm  value.  The  cotton  acre- 
age of  1928  was  45,326,000;  production,  14,373,- 
000  bales;  value,  $1,291,589,00.  By  States,  the 
1928  corn  crop  was  poor  in  Texas,  the  wheat 
production  exceptionally  high  in  Kansas,  oat 
production  unusually  high  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Minnesota.  See  AGRICULTURE,  and  articles  on  the 
separate  crops,  as  COEN,  WHEAT,  ETC. 

INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE.  Activity  in  both  com- 
merce and  industry  in  the  course  of  1928  was 
with  few  exceptions  well  maintained  within  the 
United  States,  and  influences  bearing  upon  ^  it 
were  mainly  stimulating.  The  chief  of ^ the  in- 
fluences having  to  do  with  business  activity  were 
the  national  election,  the  enactments  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  very  sanguine  speculation  for  the  rise  in 
corporation*  stocks,  and  the  settlement  of  labor 
difficulties  in  the  coal  fields.  To  the  contrary  of 
frequent  experience  in  foregoing  presidential 
years,  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  the  nation- 
al election  had  no  perceptible  depressing  efject^on 
production  or  trade.  A  widespread  anticipation 
prevailed  that  Herbert  Hoover,  the  Republican 
candidate,  would  become  President,  and  that  in 
any  case  the  Republican  party  would  make  con- 
siderable gains  in  the  Senate  elections,  so  that 
control  of  national  affairs  would  remain,  as  ac- 
tually happened,  in  the  hands  of  the  political 
group  already  controlling  them, 

The  progress  of  an  unprecedented  upward 
movement  in  stocks  had  some  adverse  effect  in 
that  there  was  diverted  into  stock  speculation,  by 
various  indirect  channels,  money  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  available  to  serve  the  credit 
needs  of  commerce.  This  influence  was  probably 
more  than  offset  by  the  sentiment  of  optimism 
generated  by  a  demonstration  of  confidence,  given 
through  the  stock  market,  in  the  earning  pros- 
pects of  American  companies,  and  by  the  crea- 
tion of  large  profits  to  speculators,  which  became 
available  in  some  degree  for  commercial  pur- 
chases. 

The  course  of  wholesale  prices  during  the 
year  was  not  conspicuously  in  either  direction. 
For  November,  1928,  the  price  level  of  all  lead- 
ing commodities,  after  earlier  minor  fluctuations, 
stood  at  the  same  level  as  it  had  stood  for  Novem- 
ber, 1927,  namely,  96.7  per  cent  of  parity  with 
the  average  level  for  the  year  1926.  Increases 
during  1928  in  prices  among  the  metals,  metal 
products,  and  building  materials  and  to  a  smaller 
extent  among  hides,  leather  products  and  fuels, 
were  counteracted  by  decreases  in  prices  for 
farm  products,  foods,  textiles,  chemicals,  and 
house  furnishings.  The  volume  of  domestic  bus- 
iness as  expressed  "by  car  loadings  was  inferior 
to  that  of  1927,  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and 
superior  for  the  second  half,  month  by  month, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  inferiority  for  Au- 
gust of  1928.  The  volume  of  ear  loadings,  month 
by  month,  was  more  nearly  even  in  1928  than  in 
1927.  Car  loadings  for  the  52  weeks  of  1928  were 
51,576,731,  according  to  the  American  Railway 
Association,  as  against  51,635,806  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1927  and  53,098,819  for  that 
of  1926. 

The  volume  of  industrial  activity  in  1928,  as 
estimated  "by  H.  M-  Davis  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  was  7  per  cent  higher  than 


for  1927  and  9  per  cent  above  1926.  According  to 
some  observers,  a  somewhat  extensive  although 
gradual  invasion  of  the  transportation  field  by 
motor  transportation  made  comparative  railroad 
freight-car  loadings  a  not  wholly  accurate  guide 
to  comparisons  of  amounts  of  goods  moved  in 
different  years.  In  contrast  to  the  case  of  1927, 
industrial  activity  in  1928  was  well  maintained 
toward  the  close  of  the  year.  Among  the  most 
conspicuously  active  industries  in  1928  were  the 
automobile,  'metal,  and  rubber  industries.  The 
lumber  industry  and,  up  to  the  last  quarter  of 
1928,  the  textiles,  were  less  active  than  in  1927. 

The  distribution  of  goods  was  considerably 
favored  by  improvement  in  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  a  number  of  the  Northwestern  farming 
States.  These  had  made  good  crops  at  fair  prices 
in  1927  and  the  crop  results  of  1928  on  the 
whole  advanced  agricultural  prosperity.  The  total 
value  of  the  1928  agricultural  products  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
but  $68,511,000  below  that  of  the  1927  total,  and 
exceeded  the  total  for  1926  by  $662,572,000.  Its 
purchasing  power  was  therefore  high  by  the 
standard  of  years  subsequent  to  1920. 

The  settlement  of  labor  difficulties  in  the  bitu- 
minous coal  fields  came  somewhat  late  in  1928 
to  affect  the  distribution  of  goods,  but  was  never- 
theless a  favorable  influence.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  made  the  decision  as  early  as  July  to 
cease  the  effort  to  maintain  wages  at  the  level 
of  the  Jacksonville  Agreement,  but  the  ensuing 
wage  settlements  in  the  divers  unionized  soft  coal 
fields  were  not  all  attained  until  some  months 
later.  Their  effect  was  to  reduce  acute  unemploy- 
ment in  areas  where  the  miners  had  stood  out, 
and  thus  to  restore  the  retail  demand  in  the  sec- 
tions affected.  With  regard  to  employment  in 
general,  there  occurred  no  other  very  sudden  or 
striking  amendment  in  the  situation,  but  it  -was 
notable  that  the  end  of  1928  did  not  bring  a 
renewal  of  the  complaint  of  widespread  unem- 
ployment heard  in  1927.  Among  the  most  increas- 
ingly active  of  the  distributers  were  the  chain 
stores,  of  whom  a  group  of  21  leaders  reported 
in  the  first  11  months  of  1928  total  sales  of  $871,- 
903,434,  or  15  per  cent  more  than  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1927.  The  mail  order  mer- 
chants likewise  maintained  a  high  level  of  ac- 
tivity, as  a  whole. 

FOREIGK  TRADE.  The  total  value  of  exports  for 
the  calendar  year  1928  rose  sharply  to  $5,129,- 
132,000,  as  against  $4,864,805,773,  for  1927.  The 
imports  of  the  United  States  on  the  other  hand 
declined  to  $4,089,930,000  for  1928,  from  $4,184,- 
378,182.  There  thus  resulted  an  increase  in  the 
recess  of  a  year's  exports  to  $1,039,292,000  for 
1928,  as  compared  with  an  excess  of  $680,427,581 
for  1927.  Export  excess  thus  exceeded  $1,000,000,- 
000  a  year  for  the  first  time  since  1921.  The  1928 
total  of  exports  was  the  largest  since  1920;  the 
import  total,  the  smallest  since  1923.  The  ex- 
port total  was  made  up  in  considerable  part  of 
automobiles  and  related  goods,  which  formed 
about  one-tenth  of  the  1928  total.  Industrial 
machinery,  agricultural  machinery  and  imple- 
ments and  various  iron  and  steel  products  made 
up  approximately  another  tenth  of  the  total. 
In  the  order  of  their  importance  as  to  total  value, 
the  chief  imports  into  the  United  States  were 
raw  silk,  coffee,  crude  rubber,  cane  sugar,  hides 
and  skins,  and  newsprint  paper.  Continued  de- 
pression in  the  prices  of  rubber  and  cane  sugar 
was  among  the  influences  that  brought  about  a 
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low  import  total.  The  year  in  foreign  trade  was 
abnormal  in  that,  while  accumulating  a  larger 
favorable  trade  balance  than  had  been  attained 
in  a  number  of  years,  the  United  States  never- 
theless ceased  to  "draw  gold  from  other  countries 
on  balance  and  actually  exported  in  the  course 
of  the  twelvemonth  $391,872,000  more  of  gold 
than  it  received.  The  outflow  of  gold  occurred 
chiefly  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  closing  months  by  a  renewal 
of  gold  arrivals  on  balance  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  Division  of  Statistical  Research  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately one-eighth  of  the  product  of  the 
farms  of  the  United  States  and  one-eleventh  of 
that  of  its  factories  were  sold  abroad  in  the  fiscal 
year  1927-1928.  The  increase  in  value  of  ex- 
ports, as  scaled  to  offset  the  higher  level  of 
prices  was  found  to  be  about  70  per  cent  over 
the  corresponding  total  for  the  average  year  of 
the  five-year  period  immediately  preceding  the 
War  in  Europe.  Finished  manufactures  were  re- 
ported as  making  up  43.2  per  cent  of  the  export 
total,  by  value,  of  the  fiscal  year  1927-28. 

SHIPPING.  For  statistics  and  other  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States  during  the  year,  see  articles  SHIPPING  and 
SHIPBUILDING. 

MANUFACTUKES.  All  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  discussed  under  separate  ar- 
ticles, such  as  AUTOMOBILES,  BOOTS  ANI>  SHOES; 
IRON  AND  STEEL 5  PAPER;  RUBBER;  SILK;  TEX- 
TILE MANUFACTURING;  ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES; 
etc.  For  engineering  works  see  under  BEIDGES; 
CANALS;  PORTS  AND  HARBORS;  SHIPBUILDING; 
etc.  See  also  CHEMISTRY,  INDUSTRIAL. 

Manufacturing  in  1927,  as  determined  by  the 
biennial  census  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, attained  the  totals  presented  in  the  table 
on  page  766  summarizing  the  more  important 
groups  of  industries. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  article  MINERAL 
PRODUCTION  AND  RESOURCES  gives  the  latest 
available  official  figures  for  mineral  production 
in  the  United  States.  The  more  important  miner- 
als mined  in  the  United  States  are  treated  in 
separate  articles.  There  are  also  paragraphs  on 
mineral  production  in  the  articles  on  the  in- 
dividual States. 

FINANCE.  For  a  discussion  of  Federal  finances 
during  1928,  see  the  article  PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

EDUCATION.  See  the  articles  on  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  and  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COL- 
'  LEGES.  Separate  articles  on  the  most  important 
universities  and  colleges  are  also  given  under 
their  respective  titles.  Sections  on  Education  are 
included  in  the  articles  on  the  several  States. 

RELIGION  .  A  Federal  Census  of  religious  bodies 
in  the  United  States,  made  public  in  September, 
1928,  indicated  that  213  listed  religious  bodies 
in  the  country  had,  in  1926,  54,624,976  individual 
members,  and  possessed  2S1,983  buildings  de- 
voted to  worship.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
1916  were  200  denominations,  226,718  places  of 
worship  and  41,926,854  members.  The  apparent 
gain  of  12,698,122  members  in  the  aggregate  total 
was  affected  by  the  reported  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  counting  Jewish .  worshipers,  the  figures 
.  for  the  year  1926  including  numbers  classed  as 
seat  holders  an£  contributors  only;  the  total  of 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith  as  reckoned  in  1926  was 
more  than  3,70"jO}000  above  the  total  for  191$,  and 
was  about  eleven  times  the  earlier  total. 


Leading  denominations  and  their  memberships 
were  stated  to  be  as  follows : 


1926 

1916 

Roman    Catholic    

18,605,003 

15,721,815 

Lutherans    (21   bodies)    .... 

5,258,723 

2,467,538 

Baptists    (13   bodies)    
Presbyterians    (9   bodies)    .  . 
Methodists   (19  bodies)    

8,440,922 
2,555,626 
8,070,619 
4,087,357 

7.153,313 
2,255,626 
7,165/573 
357,135 

Friends    (four  bodies)    

110,417 

112,982 

Seventh-Day  Adventists    .... 

110,998 

79,355 

Christian    Church    

112,795 

118,737 

Churches   of   Christ    

433,714 

317,937 

Disciples    of    Christ  •  

1,377,595 

1,226,028 

Greek  Orthodox  Church   .... 

119,495 

119,871 

Russian    Orthodox    Church    . 

95,134 

99,681 

Protestant  Episcopal    
Congregational  Churches    .  .  « 

1,859,086 
881,696 

1,092,821 
869,236 

Latter-Day  Saints  

606,561 

462,329 

60,152 

82,515 

Spiritualists      

50,631 
54,957 

29,028. 
58,666 

United    Brethren    

377,436 

348,828 

31,699 

26,373 

Statistics  and  other  information  as  to  individ- 
ual denominations  are  given  in  separate  articles 
on  the  various  religious  bodies. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY.  The  Army  and  Navy  are 
treated  separately  in  the  articles  MILITARY  PEOG- 
GEESS  and  NAVAL  PROGRESS.  See  also  article  on 
AEKOFAUTICS. 

VETERANS'  BUREAU.  Under  an  act  of  May  24, 
1928,  officers  and  former  officers  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  who  had  served  in  the 
War  acquired  equal  retirement  status  with  the 
officers  of  the  regular  establishments,  and  thus 
those  that  had  incurred  disabilities  in  the^  War 
with  Germany  became  tinder  certain  conditions 
qualified  to  obtain  a  new  type  of  benefit  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans5  Bureau.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1927-28,  hospitalization  continued  a  lead- 
ing activity  of  the  Bureau.  It  had  under  treat- 
ment at  the  end  of  that  year  25,899  hospital  pa- 
tients, as  compared  with  25,310  in  hospital  a 
year  earlier.  One-half  of  these,  or  12,839^ were 
hospitalized  for  various  sorts  of  neuropsychiatrie 
disability;  24  per  cent,  or  6273,  for  tuberculosis; 
and  the  remainder,  6787,  for  general  medical  or 
surgical  ailments.  The  number  of  cases  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  continued  to  decrease,  while 
those  of  the  psychiatric  and  general  medical  and 
surgical  cases  increased  again,  as  in  preceding 
years.  State  and  civil  institutions  accommo- 
dated 8  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  hospital  during 
the  year;  the  special  veterans'  hospitals,  69  per 
cent;  other  government  hospitals,  23  per  cent. 
Admittances  to  hospital  in  the  fiscal  year  num- 
bered 73,270.  The  50  hospitals  operated  by  the 
Bureau  had  in  operation  on  June  30,  1928,  22,- 
156  beds,  as  compared  with  20,810  beds  a  year 
earlier.  Almost  all  the  increase  was  devoted  to 
neuropsychiatrie  cases. 

Disability  or  death  compensation  claims  filed 
with  the  Veterans'  Bureau  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1927-28  totaled  1,099,803,  this  num- 
ber being  about  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
of  those  who  had  served  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  in  the  War  with  Germany, 
There  had  been  allowed  up  to  that  time  546,619 
claims  and  disbursements  exclusive  of  insurance 
had  reached  the  total  of  $1,249,821,507.  A  total 
of  40,904  veterans  were  receiving  the  monthly 
$50  statutory  award  for  cases  of  arrested  tuber- 
culosis. Compensation  was  being  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $2,542,103  in  June*  192$,  to  dependents  of 
S5,6S4  veterans  who  had  died  in  actual  service 
or'of  disability  resulting  from  service. 
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NOTE-  The  comparability  between  th 
paper  and  wood  pulp  was  treated  as 
ana  consumed  in  the  same  establishmen 
eluded  in  the  1927  value  of  products 
$168,554,754. 
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The  organization  of  the  insurance  offices  of  the 
Bureau  was  decentralized  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  to  put  policy  holders  in  direct  contact  with 
offices  in  their  own  States  with  regard  to  all 
matters  relating  to  their  insurance  contracts. 
Insurance  applications  in  the  course  of  the  fiscal 
year  were  nearly  double  the  number  of  the 
year  previous,  and  totaled  187,579,  aggregating 
$1,028,923,938.  There  were  in  force  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  660,108  policies,  amounting  to 
$3,111,994,905  of  insurance. 

The  Adjusted  Service  Certificates  issued  up  to 
June  30,  1928,  numbered  3,302,667  and  carried 
$3,372,166,278.  Loans  on  such  certificates  had 
been  made  by  the  Bureau,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  to  the  total  of  $73,884,775.  The  net 
disbursements  of  the  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year 
1927-28  amounted  to  $439,157,199.63. 

PENSIONS.  The  aggregate  number  of  pension- 
ers on  the  rolls  of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  rose  by 
1252  in  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1928,  the  increase  being  the  first  in  any  year 
since  1905.  The  amount  disbursed  for  pensions 
in  the  fiscal  year  decreased  by  $1,197,040,  from 
that  of  the  year  previous,  to  $228,965,672.  Pen- 
sion claims  on  account  of  service  in  the  war 
with  Spain  and  the  Indian  wars  were  filed  in 
considerable  numbers  under  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
statutes  of  May  1,  1926,  and  Mar.  3,  1927.  The 
rise  in  disbursements  on  claims  of  this  class  near- 
ly offset  the  fall  in  the  yearly  total  of  payments 
to  the  rapidly  dwindling  group  of  the  Civil  War 
pensioners.  The  latter  payments,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1928,  fell  $16,824,232  short 
of  those  of  the  year  previous ;  Spanish  Wa-r  pen- 
sion payments  on  the  other  hand  exceeded  those 
of  the  year  previous  by  $13,441,591,  and  Indian 
War  payments  advanced  by  $1,943,177.  Of  ap- 
proximately 414,000  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
war  with  Spain  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
living  100,000  who  had  not  yet  made  pension 
application,  and  that  some  144,800,  while  on 
the  pension  rolls,  were  receiving  less  than  $50  a 
month  each  and  might  therefore  become  appli- 
cants, in  most  cases,  for  an  increase. 

The  number  of  Civil  War  veterans  receiving 
pensions  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1928  was 
but  74,929,  as  against  90,000  a  year  earlier,  and 
as  against  an  estimated  total  of  2,213,365  who 
had  served  in  the  war.  The  number  of  Civil  War 
veterans  who  died  in  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  reported  as  15,237,  or  17  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  those  living  at  the  start  of  the  year. 
The  number  of  pensioned  widows  and  depend- 
ents of  Civil  War  veterans  fell  during  the  year  to 
197,934,  from  212,642.  The  number  of  Spanish 
War  soldier  pensions  rose  from  138,812  at  the 
outset  of  the  fiscal  year  to  164,708  at  its  close; 
that  of  Spanish  War  veterans'  widows,  children, 
and  dependents,  from  23,547  to  26,195.  Four  of 
the  veterans  of  the  War  with  Mexico  remained 
on  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  out  of 
six  alive  at  its  beginning. 

Under  an  act  of  Apr.  27,  1928,  inspired  by  the 
tragic  loss  of  the  crew  of  the  submarine  S-4  in 
December,  1927,  double  pension  was  granted  ^in 
all  cases  arising  from  death  or  disability  sustain- 
ed through  accident  to  a  submarine  vessel.  An  act 
of  May  23,  1928,  raised  to  $40,  from  $30,  the  pen- 
sions of  Civil  War  veterans'  widows  of  the  age 
of  75  or  over.  An  act  of  Mar.  26,  1928,  entitled 
all  veterans  of  the  Federal  Army,  Naval,  and 
Marine  forces,  including  National  Guard  in  Fed- 
eraTserviee,  if  disabled  by  wounds  or  disease  and 


lacking  adequate  means  of  support,  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  10  branches  of  the  National  Home  for 
Volunteer  Soldiers. 

Civil  Service  Retirement.  The  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund,  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  stood  on  June  30, 

1927,  at  $68,336,761;  it  was  augmented  during 
the  year  bv  interest,  transfers,  and  minor  re- 
ceipts to  $97,839,617,  less  $14,761,617  paid  out 
in  allowances  and  annuities,  and  stood  at  $83,- 
078,000  on  June  30,  1928.  The  sum  of  $19,950,000, 
provided  by  act  of  Congress  in  1928,  was  further 
to  be  available  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  total  of  civil  service  annuitants  on  the*  roll 
on  June  30,  1928,  was  15,383.  Of  these,  3302  were 
receiving  the  maximum  allowance  under  the  law, 
$999.96  a  year;  the  average,  annuity  was,  how- 
ever, much  under  this  figure,  being  $733.92.  Of 
the  annuitants,  2484  lived  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. 

PATENTS.  The  number  of  applications  for  pat- 
ents made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  was 
higher  in  the  fiscal  year  1928  than  in  any  previ- 
ous year.  Patent  applications  for  inventions  re- 
ceived during  the  year  numbered  93,699,  includ- 
ing designs  and  re-issues.  Trade-mark  and  label 
applications  numbered  23,252.  Patent  applica- 
tions for  inventions  alone  totaled  88,482,  as  com- 
pared with  84,511  for  the  fiscal  year  previous  and 
88,243  for  the  fiscal  year  1922.  There  expired  in 
the  course  of  the  year  33,573  patents.  There  were 
granted  during  the  year  41,067  new  patents  for 
inventions. 

POST  OFFICE.  The  two  most  important  occur- 
rences of  1928  having  to  do  with  the  conduct  of 
the  posts  were  the  Federal  enactment  of  May  29, 

1928,  revising  postal  rates  and  the  issuance  of 
an  order  on  July  3  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  allowing  increased  pay,  to  apply  re- 
troactively  from    July,    1925,    to   railroads   for 
transportation  of  mails.  Neither  development  af- 
fected the  showing  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928.  Both 
applied  to  the  fiscal  year  1929.  The  increase  in 
pay  to  the  railroads  for  mail  transportation  was 
estimated  to  involve  an  additional  yearly  ex- 
penditure of  about. $15,000,000  on  the  part  of  the 
Post  Office  and  to  create  a  further  liability  of 
some  $45,000,000  to  meet  deficiency  in  payments 
previous  to  the  date   of  the  order.  The  order 
directed  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent  in  the 
rates  of  remuneration  to  trunk  lines  transporting 
mail  and  a  considerably  sharper  increase  on  the 
average  to  independent  short  lines.  The  postal- 
rate  law  of  1928  restored  the   1-cent  rate  for 
private  mailing  cards ;  provided  a  system  for  the 
acceptance  of  reply  cards  and  envelopes  in  the 
post  without  prepayment;  made  reductions  in  the 
second-class  mailing  rates  fot*  newspapers  and 
periodicals  sent  out  to  the  public;  and  reduced 
certain  of  the  charges  on  third-class  and  fourth- 
class  matter. 

Deficit.  Postal  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year 
1928  exceeded  revenues  by  $32,121,096,  trans- 
fer of  $15,351,321  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Fund  being  reckoned  among"  expenditures.  Dis- 
bursements for  old  obligations  further  raised  the 
deficit  to  a  total  of  $33,363,149.  The  postal  reve- 
nues of  the  fiscal  year  1928  exceeded  those  of  the 
year  previous  by*$10,511,933,  and  amounted  to 
$693,633,921.  The  expenditures  showed  a  slightly 
greater  rise,  and  were  $725,699,765. 

Postage.  Providing  over  8&  per  cent  of  the 
revenue,  the  receipts  of  1928  from  postage  total- 
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ed  $619,611,460.  They  were  higher  by  1.57  per 
cent  than  those  of  the  year  previous.  The  per 
capita  expenditure  of '1928  for  postage  was  $5.11. 
A  considerable  and  growing  part  of  the  postage 
was  paid  without  the  use  of  stamps;  the  total 
thus  paid  in  the  year  was  $88,636,582.  New  stamp 
issues  of  the  year  included  a  2-cent  Valley  Forge 
commemorative  issue,  special-handling  stamps  of 
ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty-cent  denominations,  a  spe- 
cial surcharged  Hawaiian  series,  and  a  5-cent  air 
mail  stamp,  conforming  with  a  new  minimum 
air  mail  rate. 

A  ir  Mail  In  addition  to  inaugurating  contract 
air  mail  service  successfully  in  place  of  direct 
government  service  over  the  San  Francisco- 
Chicago  and  certain  other  main  routes,  the  Post 
Office  established  service  on  contract  routes  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  Albany  and  Cleve- 
land, New  York  and  Atlanta,  Atlanta  and  New 
Orleans,  and  on  two  routes  from  Dallas  to  Galves- 
ton  and  to  San  Antonio  respectively.  A  number  of 
other  contracts  for  routes  were  awarded.  Mail 
flights  in  the  fiscal  year  192S  totaled  5,585,224 
miles;  mail  and  equipment  carried  aggregated 
1,861,800  pounds.  Air  mail  postage  was  reduced 
to  o  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  ten  cents  for 
every  ounce  additional.  See  AEBQNAUTICS. 

Rural  Mail  Service.  The  number  of  rural  mail 
routes  was  diminished  by  442,  in  the  course  of 
the  fiscal  year,  to  44,288;  but  the  aggregate  lin- 
ear extent  of  the  routes  rose  by  18,867  miles,  to 
1,289,613  miles.  A  consolidation  of  routes  where 
practicable  was  in  progress. 

Mail  Matter.  In  the  fiscal  year  1927,  as  report- 
ed in  1928,  the  post  handled  26,686,555,729  pieces 
of  domestic  mail  matter.  These  weighed  6,649,- 
539,072  pounds.  First-class  mail  contributed  16,- 
283,564,220  pieces;  in  weight,  441,167,394  pounds. 
Second-class  mail  totaled  4,753,291,005  pieces,  or 
1,574,348,282  pounds;  third-class,  4,061,604,835 
pieces,  338,230,963  pounds;  fourth-class  (parcel 
post),  742,589,397  pieces,  4,061,911,966  pounds. 
Of  outgoing  foreign  mail  matter  there  were  356,- 
316,60$  pieces;  in  weight,  91,037,652  pounds. 

Special  ISerwces.  The  postal  savings  system 
showed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  total  of 
$156,329,957  held  for  depositors;  the  amount 
exceeded  that  of  a  year  before  by  $4,940,191.  More 
domestic  money  orders  were  issued  in  1928  but 
to  a  slightly  lower  total  amount  than  in  1927. 
The  number  issued  in  the  fiscal  year  1928  was 
197,336,882;  the  aggregate  value,  $1,650,479,606. 
There  were  issued  in  the  United  States  2,793,- 
593  international  rnonev  orders,  to  a  total  of  $51,- 
197,584. 

DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE.  A  few  changes  occurred 
during  the  year  in  the  personnel  of  the  American 
diplomatic  service.  William  S.  Culbertson,  who 
had  been  Minister  to  Rumania,  succeeded  William 
Miller  Collier  as  Ambassador  to  Chile,  while 
another  change  in  South  America  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Alexander  P.  Moore,  at  one  time 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  as  Ambassador  to  Peru, 
to  succeed  Miles  Poindexter.  Charles  S.  Wilson, 
who  was  Minister  to  Bulgaria,  succeeded  William 
S.  Culbertson  as  Minister  to  Rumania,  and  H.  F. 
Arthur  Schoenfeld  went  to  Bulgaria  in  his  place; 
Jefferson  Caffery,  who  had  been  Minister  to  Sal- 
vador, was  appointed  to  the  same  position  in 
Colombia  in  place  of  Samuel  H.  Piles,  and  was 
succeeded  in  Salvador  by  Warren  D.  Eobbins. 
David  E.  Kaufman  succeeded  James  S.  Cottrell 
as  Minister  to  Bolivia,  and  Franklin  Mott  Gun- 
ther  filled  the  vacant  post  of  minister  to  Egypt. 


The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  from  the  United 
States  in  1928: 

EMBASSIES  AND  LEGATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Albania — Charles   C.   Hart,   minister. 

Argentina — Robert   Woods   Bliss,    ambassador. 

Austria — Albert   Henry   Washburn,    minister. 

Belgium — Hugh  S.  Gibson,  ambassador.   (Also  minister 
to  Luxemburg. 

Bolivia — David  E.  Kaufman,  minister. 

Brazil — Edwin  V.  Morgan,    ambassador. 

Bulgaria — H.  F.  Arthur  Schoenfeld,  minister. 

Canada — William  Phillips,  minister. 

Chile — William  S.   Culbertson,   ambassador. 

China — John  Tan  A.  MacMurray,  minister. 

Colombia — Jefferson  Cafferty,  minister. 

Costa  Rica — Roy  T.  Davis,  minister. 

Cuba — Noble  B.  Judah,  ambassador. 

Czechoslovakia — Lewis   Einstein,   minister. 

Denmark — H.  Percival  Dodge,   minister. 

Dominican  Republic — Evan  E.  Young,  minister. 

Ecuador — Gerhard  A.  Bading,  minister. 

Egypt — Franklin  Mott  G-unther,  minister. 

Estonia — Frederick  W.  B.   Coleman,  minister.    (Also  to 
Latvia  and  Lithuania.) 

Ethiopia    (Abyssinia) — Addison   E.    Southard,    minister 
resident. 

Finland — Alfred   J.  Pearson,   minister. 

France — Myron   T.   Herrick,    ambassador. 

Germany — Jacob  Gould  Sehurman,   ambassador. 

Great  Britain — Alanson  B.  Houghton,   ambassador. 

Greece — Robert  P.   Skinner,   minister. 

Guatemala — Arthur  H.   Geissler,   minister. 

Haiti — (Vacancy)  minister. 

Honduras— -George  T.    Summerlin,    minister. 

Hungary — J.    Butler  Wright,   minister. 

Irish  Free  State — Frederick  A.  Sterling,  minister. 

Italy — Henry  P.   Fletcher,   ambassador. 

Japan — Charles  MacVeagh,  ambassador. 

Latvia — Frederick  W.   B.    Coleman,   minister.    (Also   to 
Estonia  and  Lithuania.) 

Liberia — William.    T.    Francis,    minister    resident    and 
consul-general. 

Lithuania — Frederick   W.   B.   Coleman,   minister.    (Also 
to  Estonia  and  Latvia.) 

Luxemburg — Hugh   S.   Gibson,   minister.    (Also  Ambas- 
sador to  Belgium.) 

Mexico — Dwight  W.  Morrow,  ambassador, 

Morocco — Maxwell  Blake,  diplomatic  agent. 

The  Netherlands — Richard  M.  Tobin,  minister. 

Nicaragua — Charles   C.   Bberhardt,   minister. 

Norway — Laurits   S.    Swenson,   minister. 

Panama — John    Glover   South,    minister. 

Paraguay — George   L.   Kreeck,   minister. 

Persia — Hoffman    Philip,    minister. 

Peru — Alexander  P.  Moore,   ambassador. 

Poland — John  B.   Stetson,   Jr.,   minister. 

Portugal — Fred  Morris  Dearing,   minister. 

Rumania — Charles   S.   Wilson,   minister. 

Salvador — Warren   D.   Robbing,    minister. 

Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  Kingdom  of — John  Dyne- 
ley  Prince,  minister. 

Siam — Harold  Orville  Mackenzie,  minister. 

Spain — Ogden  H.  Hammond,  ambassador. 

Sweden — Leland    Harrison,    minister. 

Switzerland — Hugh  R.  Wilson,   minister, 

Turkey — Joseph  G.  Grew,   ambassador. 

Uruguay — -U.  Grant- Smith,  minister. 

Venezuela — Willis  C.  Cook,  minister. 

EMBASSIES  AND  LEGATIONS  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Albania — FaTk  Konitza,   minister. 

Argentina — Dr.  Don  Manuel  E.  Malbran,  ambassador. 

Austria — Edgar  L.  G.   Prochnik,  minister. 

Belgium — His  Highness  Prince  Albert  de  Ligne,  ambas- 
sador. 

Bolivia- — Don  l!duardo  Diez  de  Medina,  minister. 

Brazil — S.    Gurgel   do    Amaral,    ambassador. 

Bulgaria — Simeon  Radeff,  minister. 

<Janada — Vincent  Massev,  minister. 

Chile — Don.  Carlos  G.  Davila,  ambassador. 

China — Sao-Ke  Alfred   Sze,  minister. 

Colombia — Dr.    Enrique    Olaya,    minister. 

Costa  Rica- — Don  Manuel  Castro  Quesada,  minister. 

Cuba — Don  Orestes  Ferrara,   ambassador. 

Czechoslovakia — Ferdinand  Veverka,  minister. 

Denmark — Constantin   Brun,    minister. 

Dominican  Republic — Angel  Morales,  minister. 

Ecu-ador — Don  Gonzalo  Zaldumbide,  minister. 

Egypt — Mahmoud  Samy  Pasha,   minister. 

Estonia — Colonel  Victor   Mutt,    consul-general   in    New 
York,  in  charge  of  legation. 

Finland — L,  AstrcJm,  minister. 
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France — Paul   Clan  del,    ambassador. 

Germany — Friedrich    W.    von    Prittwitz    und 
ambassador. 

Great  Britain — Sir  Esrae  Howard,   ambassador. 

Greece — Charalambos    Simopoulos,    minister. 

Guatemala — Dr.   Don  Adrian  Racine's,   minister. 

Haiti — Raoul  Lizaire,   secretary  of  legation  and  charg4 
d'affaires. 

Honduras — Luis  Bogr&n,   minister. 

Hungary — Count   Laszl6    Sze'ch.e'nyi,    minister. 

Irish   Free   State — Timothy   A.    Smiddy,    minister.    (Re- 
signed,   November,    1928.) 

Italy- — Nobile   Giacomo  de  Martino,   ambassador. 

Japan — Katsupi    Debuchi,    ambassador. 

Latvia — Arthur   B.    Lule,    consul-general  in   New  York 
in   charge  of  legation. 

Lithuania — Bronius  Kasimir  Balutis,   minister. 

Luxemburg — Baron    Raymond    de    Waha,    charge    d'af- 
faires. 

Mexico — Don  Manuel   C.  Te"llez,   ambassador. 

Netherlands — 3.  H.  Van  Royen,  minister. 

Nicaragua — Dr.  Don  Alejandro   C6sar,  minister. 

Norway — Halvard  H.  Bachke,   minister. 

Panama— Dr.   Don  Ricardo  J.   Alfaro,  minister. 

Paraguay — Dr.    Juan    V.    Ramirez,    secretary    of    lega- 
tion and  charge"  d'affaires. 

Persia — Mirza   Davoud   Khan   Meftah,    minister. 

Peru — Dr.  Herman  Velarde,    ambassador. 

Poland — Jan    Ciechanowski,    minister. 

Portugal — Viscount  d'Alte,   minister. 

Rumania — George  Cretziano,  minister. 

Russia — Serge  Ughet,  financial  attache. 

Salvador — Dr.  Don  Francisco  A.   Lima,  minister. 

Serbs,    Croats,    and    Slovenes — Bojidar   Pouritch,    coun- 
selor of  legation  and  charge  d'affaires. 

Siam — Lieut.-Gen.  Phya  Vijitavongs,  minister. 

Spain — Don   Alejandro  Padilla  y  Bell,   ambassador. 

Sweden — "W.    Bostrom,   minister. 

Turkey — Ahmed  Mouhtar   Bey,    ambassador. 

Uruguay — Dr.  Jacobo  Varela.   minister. 

Venezuela — Dr.  Don  Carlos  F.  Grisanti,  minister. 

ADMINISTRATION " 

THE  PRESIDENT.  President  Coolldge  was  at 
variance  with  the  Seventieth  Congress  at  a  num- 
ber of  points  in  the  course  of  the  first  session*  On 
matters  of  Mississippi  flood  prevention,  farm  re- 
lief legislation,  naval  expenditure,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Muscle  Shoals,  he  and  his  cabinet 
members  received  the'  support  of  an  Administra- 
tion group  of  the  Republicans  in  Congress,  but 
this  group  lacked  the  voting  power  to  carry  out 
his  views.  In  the  matter  of  tlie  reduction  of  taxes, 
after  having  insisted  on  the  need  of  a  balanced 
budget,  he  finally  yielded  to  the  extent  of  sign- 
ing a  Revenue  bill  that  left  but  a  slight  expected 
favorable  balance  for  the  year  1928—29,  a  balance 
which  the  August  computations  of  Budget  Direc- 
tor Lord  converted  into  a  prospective  deficit  of 
$94,270,346. 

In  the  matter  of  Mississippi  flood  prevention, 
the  President  yielded  ground  to  the  extent  of 
signing  a  measure  that  did  not,  as  he  had  pro- 
posed, make  the  States  directly  benefiting  liable 
for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  that 
authorized  expenditure  on  a  greater  scale  than  "he 
had  recommended.  He  vetoed  in  all  more  than  a 
dozen  measures,  of  which  a  salary  increase  for 
postal  employees,  involving  $6,456,000,  a  provi- 
sion of  rent,  light,  and  fuel  allowances  for  fourth- 
class  postmasters,  the  granting  of  retirement 
pay  to  disabled  emergency  officers  and  the  Me- 
Nary-Haugen  farm  relief  bill  were  important. 
The*  postal  service  increases  and  the  emergency 
officers*  pay  act  were  passed  over  his  veto,  but 
the  effort  to  re-repass  the  McNary-Haugen  bill 
failed,  as  in  1927.  The  President  in  his  message 
vetoing  this  bill  scored  it  in  language  of  a  vigor 
marked  with  bitterness,  ,  , 

The  meeting  of  the  Paii-AinenGan  Conference 
at  Havana  gave  the  occasion,  for,  President  Cool- 
i4ge  to  visit  foreign  territory  f$x  .tie;  first  time  in 
his  tenure,  of  the  Presidency;,  he  went  to  Havana 
and  there  delivered  the  opening-  address  on  Janu- 


ary 16  to  the  Conference,  starting  back  for  the 
United  States  on  the  day  following.  In  this  ad- 
dress he  praised  the  Conference  as  "a  forum  in 
which  not  the  selfish  interests  of  a  few,  but  the 
general  welfare  of  all,  will  be  considered,"  and 
urged  the  observance,  in  the  affairs  of  the  New 
World,  of  the  spirit  of  which  "the  most  complete 
expression  is  the  Golden  Rule."  He  did  not  remain 
as  a  delegate  at  the  Conference,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  filling  the  rdle  of  head  of  the  United 
States  delegation. 

In  an  address  of  January  30,  to  the  members  of 
the  budget-making  group  known  as  the  Govern- 
ment's Business  Organization,  the  President 
expressed  the  conviction,  with  regard  to  the 
Government,  that  "economy  is  here  to  stay," 
recommended  a  comprehensive  programme  for  the 
replacement  of  obsolete  naval  vessels,  and  review- 
ed the  reduction  of  National  debt  which  sur- 
pluses achieved  under  the  budget  system  had 
made  possible.  The  visit  of  the  aviator,  Lindbergh, 
to  Porto  Rico  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  de- 
mand from  the  legislature  of  that  island  in 
January,  that  it  be  admitted  to  Statehood ;  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  discouraged  this  proposal  in  a  pub- 
lic letter  addressed  to  Governor  Horace  M.  Tow- 
ner  of  Porto  Rico,  representing  the  condition  of 
the  island  as  more  favorable  than  at  any  previ- 
ous time  in  its  history,  its  government  as  more 
liberal,  and  its  people  exercising  a  greater  con- 
trol over  their  own  affairs. 

In  an  address  of  April  15,  accepting  the  statue 
of  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  statuary  hall  in  the 
Capitol,  the  President  emphasized  the  course  of 
Jackson  in  opposing  the  asserted  right  of  seces- 
sion in  1832,  and  in  leaving  the  Treasury  with- 
out obligations  and  with  a  surplus.  President 
Coolidge  delivered  his  Memorial  Day  oration  at 
Gettysburg,  and  made  it  the  occasion  for  a  word 
on  behalf  of  the  negotiations  with  France  and 
other  nations  for  a  treaty  against  war,  as  well 
as  for  a  warning  against  the  spread  of  crimi- 
nality within  the  country. 

Mr.  Coolidge  held  himself  apart  from  the  presi- 
dential campaign,  having  definitely  eliminated 
himself  as  a  candidate  by  his  declarations  of  the 
year  previous.  He  made  no  public  effort  to  in- 
fluence the  choice  of  his  party  in  the  presidential 
nomination,  but  passed  the  summer  at  an  estate 
on  the  Brule  River  near  Superior,  Wisconsin, 
maintaining  administrative  contact  though  offices 
established  at  Superior.  He  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Hoover  as  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  August  21  without  improving  the  occasion  to 
offer  an  extensive  public  endorsement  such  _as 
might  have  served  the  purpose  of  the  presidential 
campaign.  Shortly  before  election  days  however, 
he  congratulated  "Mr.  Hoover  on  his  anticipated 
succession  to  the  Presidency,  in  a  brief  but  cor- 
dial personal  message  that  was  widely  published. 

FOKSIGI?  RELATIONS.  The  chief  feature  of^the 
State  Department's  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
during  the  year  was  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
against  war,  signed  at  Paris  August  27. .  The 
State  Department  continued  to  play  a  domin- 
ant part  in  the  affairs  of  Nicaragua,  where  Amer- 
ican Marines  repressed  insurgents  while  a  na- 
tional election  was  held  under  American  con- 
trol. The  Nationalist  Government  of  China  was 
recognized,  progress  was  made  in  matters  under 
discussion  with  Canada,  and  Mexican  relations 
continued  in  the  harmonious  state  into  which 
they  had  been  bright  in  1927  by  Ambassador 
Morrow. 

Nicaragua*  Hostilities  witJi  the  Sandimsta  m- 
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surgents  were  carried  on  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  over  a  wide  and  rugged  area, 
chiefly  in  the*  north  of  the  country.  Early  in  April 
according  to  news  reports,  troops  of  the  Marine 
Corps  in  Nicaragua  numbered  about  3500  and 
were  assisted  by  native  auxiliaries.  Engagements 
were  on  a  small  scale,  the  insurgents  not  at- 
tempting concentrations  in  any  great  number. 
Efforts  on  the  insurgents'  part  were  to  capture 
towns  or  American  plantations  and  mines,  and 
to  cut  off  detachments  of  the  American  troops, 
while  the  Marine  forces  sought  to  break  up  in- 
surgent bands  and  to  find  and  take  their  places 
of  refuge.  One  of  these,  the  summit  of  Chipote 
Mountain,  was  mastered  in  January,  but  its  loss 
did  not  check  the  insurgents  in  other  districts. 
Tip  to  July  27,  it  was  reported  that  about  600  of 
the  insurgents  had  surrendered  at  one  time  or 
another.  Marines  extended  their  operations  into 
Honduras  in  August,  with  re]3brted  consent  from 
the  Government  of  that  country  to  pursuits  of 
Sandinistas  within  its  borders. 

While  this  warfare  was  going  on  the  State  De- 
partment made  arrangements  to  regulate  the  Ni- 
caraguan  election.  It  failed  to  obtain  the  pas- 
sage in  the  House  of  Deputies  at  Managua  of  a 
law  placing  election  supervision  in  the  hands  of 
Brigadier  General  Frank  R.  McCoy,  U.  S.  Army. 
President  Diaz,  upon  the  rejection  of  this  meas- 
ure, issued^  March  21,  a  decree  according  the  de- 
sired authority  to  General  McCoy.  It  was  re- 
ported in  August  that  the  State  Department  had 
tentatively  approved  the  placement  in  the  United 
States  of  a  Nicaraguan  loan  of  $12,000,000,  which 
was  not,  however,  taken  up  at  that  time  by  bank- 
ers. The  Nicaraguan  election  was  successfully 
held  November  4,  the  country  being  under  the 
guard  of  American  Marines  and  sailors.  Upon  the 
election  of  Moncada,  Liberal  candidate,  as  Presi- 
dent, a  large  part  of  the  American  forces  were 
withdrawn.  See  NICARAGUA. 

Treaty  Against  War.  Secretary  of  State  Kel- 
logg had  begun  in  1927  his  efforts  to  expand  the 
Briand  proposal  of  a  treaty  renouncing  resort 
to  war  between  France  and  the  United  States 
into  the  project  of  a  similar  treaty  to  include 
the  principal  powers  with  which  the  United 
States  had  relations.  The  principle  of  this  ex- 
tension was  accepted  by  the  French  -Government 
via  Ambassador  Claudel,  January  4.  A  demonstra- 
tion of  friendly  attitude  was  made  sliortly  after 
this  by  the  State  Department  in  the  notification 
sent  to  bankers  that  the  Department  would  not 
oppose  the  flotation  of  loans  to  France.  Such 
loans  had  previously  been  opposed,  but  the  re- 
moval of  official  opposition  did  not  result  in  any 
widespread  French  effort  to  borrow.  The  French 
Government  while  accepting  the  idea  of  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  against  war,  raised  objection  to 
the  extent  of  the  proposed  pledge  itself,  main- 
taining that  France  being  already  committed  by 
treaty  obligations  of  defensive  alliance  could  not 
undertake  to  abstain  from  any  but  aggressive 
war. 

There  followed  a  protracted  exchange  of  views 
between  the  two  capitals;  a  note  of  Foreign 
Secretary  Briand,  as  reported  January  21,  pro- 
posed that  the  French  Government  protect  its 
obligations  by  accepting  the  proposed  treaty  with 
reservations/ This  plan  was  not  favored  at  Wash- 
ington. In  the  meantime  a  Franco- American 
treaty  of  arbitration,  strictly  limited  to  that 
topic,  was  signed  at  Washington,  February  G,  to 
replace  the  expiring  arbitration  treaty.  Its  con- 


clusion had  little  effect  on  the  anti-war  treaty 
negotiations.  At  the  end  of  April,  Secretary  Kel- 
logg declared  that  the  intent  in  the  proposed 
French  reservations  was  not  in  his  view  inhar- 
monious with  the  tenor  of  his  treaty  draft.  The 
point  was  eventually  settled  by  exchange  of  notes, 
France  setting  forth  in  a  note  the  contingencies 
that  she  understood  not  to  be  covered  by  the 
treaty  pledge,  and  the  United  States  assenting. 

Other  nations  were  approached  by  the  State  De- 
partment, soliciting  them  to  sign  the  proposed 
treaty.  Germany,  Italy,  and,  with  reservations 
expressed  by  note,  Great  Britain  accepted;,  like- 
wise Belgium,  Japan,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
At  Paris  on  August  27,  fifteen  signatories  sub- 
scribed to  the  treaty.  They  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  above  named  powers  and  of  France 
and  the  United  States.  For  the  chief  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  there  were  seven  signatories.  In 
the  treaty  the  nations  ( Article  1 )  renounced  war 
"as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,"  and 
agreed  (Article  II)  to  settle  disputes  among 
them  only  by  pacific  means;  Secretary  Kellogg 
after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  by  the  original 
contracting  parties  sent  identical  notes  inviting 
48  other  governments,  Russia  not  included,  to 
affix  their  signatures.  Invitation  to  Russia  was 
extended  by  the  French  Government.  See  KEL- 
LOGG TREATIES. 

Other  Foreign  Relations.  The  Chinese  Nation- 
alist Government  sent  to  Washington  its  former 
Foreign  Minister,  Chao  Chu-wu,  to  seek  to  open 
relations  with  'the  United  States  Government. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  in  response  to  his  pro- 
posals, on  July  25,  sent  a  note  through  Minister 
MacMurray  to  the  Nationalist  Government  ex- 
pressing readiness  to  enter  into  negotiations  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff  provisions  in  the  treaties 
between  the  two  countries.  A  treaty  granting 
China  tariff  autonomy  was  immediately  executed 
by  MacMurray.  These  proceedings  involved  Amer- 
ican recognition  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. In  April,  a  settlement  of  the  Nanking 
affair  of  March,  1927,  was  reached,  the  National- 
ist Government  offering  apology  for  the  attack  on 
Americans  and  the  murder  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Williams 
at  SoeonyHill,  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment explaining  that  as  its  naval  vessels  had 
fired  to  cover  the  retirement  of  fugitives,  it  felt 
that  its  action  on  the  occasion  had  been  war- 
rantable. Damages  and  compensation  to  Amer- 
icans were  to  be  determined  by  a  special  com- 
mission of  Americans  and  Chinese. 

Relations  with  Canada  during  the  year  had  to 
do  chiefly  with  the  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes,  with  the  project  of  a  Great  Lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  deep  waterway,  with  measures 
to  suppress  transportation  of  liquor  over  the  in- 
ternational border  and  with  the  status  of  per- 
sons crossing  daily  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  to  go  to  employment  in  the  latter.  The 
Dominion  renewed  its  representations  early  in  the 
year  as  to  the  lowering  of  Lake  levels  by  the 
diversion  of  water  through  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal;  it  accepted  the  finding  of  a  joint  board 
of  engineers  that  the  diversion  there  had  affected 
the  water  level  not  more  than  6  inches.  Heavy 
rains  in  the  "summer  raised  the  Lake  levels  suf- 
ficiently to  deprive  the  subject  of  a  degree  of  its 
formerly  somewhat  pressing  character.  Notes 
exchanged  by  the  two  governments,  January- 
April,  set  forth  numerous  details  of  the  stand 
of  each  with  regard  to  the  proposed  waterway 
and  hydroelectric  installations  along  its  course. 
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Accord  was  reached  on  the  proposal  to  set  the 
depth  of  channels  at  27  feet  instead  of  25.  Hugh 
R.  Wilson,  Minister  to  Switzerland,  signed  Janu- 
ary 30  the  Geneva  convention  on  import  and 
export  restrictions. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Kellogg  the 
governments  of  Chile  and  Peru  agreed  July  13 
to  resume  their  mutual  diplomatic  relations, 
leaving  their  contentions  with,  regard  to  Tacna 
and  Arica  to  await  later  solution.  Complaint 
that  a  Coast  Guard  cutter  had  violated  British 
territorial  waters  by  seizing  suspected  rum  run- 
ners near  Gun  Key  in  the  Bahamas  in  Septem- 
ber, 1927,  led  the  State  Department  to  offer  apol- 
ogy to  Great  Britain  July  18  for  the  infraction. 
The  State  Department  refused  to  interfere  in 
the  national  elections  of  Panama,  held  August  5, 
at  the  request  of  members  of  the  Conservative 
party. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION.  On  Febru- 
ary 25,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is- 
sued a  decision  denying  to  coal  from  more  south- 
erly points  the  20-cent  reduction  of  the  rate  to 
Great  Lake  ports  that  it  had  granted  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  coal  in  August,  1927.  The  en- 
tire course  of  the  Commission  on  the  Great  Lakes 
coal  rates  aroused  strong  sectional  antagonism; 
it  led  to  the  Senate's  refusal  to  confirm  the  re- 
appointment  of  Commissioner  Esch.  Permission 
was  granted  by  the  Commission  May  18  for  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company  to  pur- 
chase control  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  but  that 
part  of  the  application  which  sought  consent  to 
acquisition  of  control  of  the  Erie  system  was  de- 
nied. The  Commission  on  May  18  cited  the  New 
York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  railroads  for  violating  the 
Clayton  Act  in  jointly  buying  control  of  the 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railway  Company. 

The  long  continued  proceedings  as  to  the  rates 
to  be  allowed  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails 
were  concluded  July  30  by  a  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission granting  mail  rate  increases  to  the  car- 
riers to  the  aggregate  of  $15,000,000  a  year.  A 
total  of  $45,000,000  was  further  granted,  to  cover 
underpayment  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
subsequent  to  July,  1925.  Purchase  of  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Railroad  Company 
by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  August  28.  See  RAIL- 
WAYS. 

FEDERAL  RADIO  COMMISSION.  The  commission 
received  by  statute  an  extension  of  its  powers  to 
control  radio  broadcasting  and  allocate  wave- 
lengths for  another  year.  Restrictions  attached 
to  this  extension  (see  Congress,  below)  rendered 
the  work  exceedingly  difficult.  Hearings  were 
held  for  many  months,  principles  for  determining 
cases  in  the  matter  of  allocation  were  laid  down 
and  broadcasting  licenses  in  great  number  were 
granted  or  refused.  Broadcasters  were  carried 
along  in  the  meantime  on  successive  30-day  li- 
censes. 

FEDERAL  TBADE  COMMISSION.  At  the  instance 
of  the  Senate  the  commission  opened  an  investi- 
gation early  in  March  into  the  activities  of  elec- 
tric light  and  gas  utilities  and  of  their  national 
associations.  Evidence  was  brought  out  that  tend- 
ed to  show  that  State  or  regional  associations 
affiliated  with  the  national  groups  had  effected 
publicity  by  various  means  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combating  the  movement  for  public  owner- 
ship of  utilities  and  the  proposals  to  build  great 
hydroelectric  enterprises  at  public  expense. 


A  director  of  an  information  committee  in 
Ohio  testified  that  the  introduction  of  15,000 
copies  of  a  textbook,  "Aladdins  of  Industry ," 
into  the  public  schools  of  that  State  had  been  ef- 
fected. It  was  testified  that  a  proposal  to  issue 
municipal  bonds  in  Cleveland  for  a  municipal 
power  plant  had  been  opposed  in  1925  with  or- 
ganized speakers  and  with  matter  in  625  Ohio 
newspapers.  Records  of  the  expenditures  of  simi- 
lar committees  in  Georgia  and  Florida  were  al- 
leged to  have  been  destroyed.  Evidence  was  pro- 
duced to  the  effect  that  in  Missouri  booklets 
prepared  by  a  publicity  organization  had  been 
used  in  690  high  schools.  In  Nebraska,  it  was 
testified,  a  former  member  of  the  State  Rail- 
way Commission,  becoming  director  of  the  Mid- 
western division  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  had  brought  about  a  distribution  of 
some  4000  textbooks  in  the  public  schools.  Other 
testimony  of  like  character  was  obtained. 

SHIPPING  BOAED.  The  Shipping  Board  held  a 
conference  of  private  operators  of  ships  January 
10  and  11  to  obtain  tl^eir  views  on  the  needs  of 
private  shipping.  In  February  it  submitted  to 
Congress  its  recommendations  for  legislation; 
these  included  grants  of  long-term  contracts  at 
liberal  figures  for  the  transportation  of  foreign 
mails,  easier  terms  for  future  loans  to  domestic 
builders  and  operators  of  ships  from  the  con- 
struction fund,  tax  exemption  for  vessels  in 
foreign  trade,  the  grant  of  two  months'  pay  a 
year  to  Naval  Reserve  officers  and  men  serving 
in  the  American  merchant  marine  in  foreign 
trade,  and  several  other  proposals.  The  policy  of 
selling  ships  into  the  hands  of  private  operators 
was  pursued;  bids  for  purchase  of  the  vessels  of 
three  government- owned  Pacific  lines  were  ac- 
cepted February  16.  The  Board  decided  July  3  to 
offer  for  sale  the  United  States  Lines,  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Lines  and  the  American  Palmetto 
Line 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTKOL  COMMIS- 
SION. This  body  was  created  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1928,  which  specified  that  it  should 
consist  of  three  members,  one  the  Chief  of  Engin- 
eers, U.  S.  A.,  one  the  president  of  the  preexisting 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  the  third  a 
civilian  expert  appointee  of  the  President.  The 
new  commission  had  for  its  expected  function 
the  work  of  bringing  the  plans  of  the  old  com- 
mission and  those  of  the  army  engineers  into 
harmony.  The  President  appointed  Carleton  W. 
Sturtevant  May  Id  as  the  appointee  member  to 
the  new  body.  Colonel  Charles  L.  Potter,  presi- 
dent of  the  old  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
relinquished  that  post  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Thomas  H.  Jack- 
son. Thus  the  latter  and  Maj.  Gen.  Edgar 
Jadwin  became  the  two  ex-officio  members  of  the 
new  commission.  The  three  visited  the  scene  of 
the  proposed  flood  control  works  in  July  and 
made  a  report,  issued  August  15.  This  document 
•  approved  the  Northeastern  Louisiana  and  At- 
chafalaya  Basin  flood  diversion  projects  of  the 
Jadwin  report,  and  also  favored  fuse  plug  con- 
trol of  flood  discharge  over  levees,  a  form  of  auto- 
matic control,  as  opposed  to  spillways  to  be 
opened  by  official  .authority,  such  as  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  had  favored.  The  re- 
port was  favorable  to  the  policy  of  leaving  ex- 
tensive overflow  areas  along  the  course  of  the 
river,  on  the  theory  that  the  raising  of  levees, 
alone,  would  not  suffice  to  take  care  of  flood 
waters. 
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CABINET  CHANGES.  Herbert  Hoover,  upon  his 
nomination  as  Republican  presidential  candi- 
date, tendered  to  President  Coolidge  on  July  6 
his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  After 
a  period  of  seven  weeks,  the  President  on  August 
21  accepted  the  resignation,  and  appointed  Wil- 
liam F.  Whiting,  a  manufacturer  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Hubert  Work  resigned  his  position  in 
July  to  become  the  Hoover  campaign  manager, 
and  on  July  20,  Hoy  O.  West  of  Chicago,  a  law- 
yer and  political  party  worker  who  had  managed 
the  finances  of  the  Coolidge  1924  campaign,  was 
appointed  to  the  Interior  post. 

CONGRESS 

SEVENTIETH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION.  On  re- 
assembling after  the  holiday  recess,  early  in 
January,  Congress  had  still  before  it  almost  the 
entirety  of  its  session  programme,  although  a 
revenue  bill  had  been  rapidly  put  through  the 
House  in  the  previous  December,  carrying  tax 
reductions  much  beyond  what  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  submitted  as  the  possible  maxi- 
mum. The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Secretary  Mellon,  postponed  action  on 
this  measure  until  the  end  of  March,  when  the 
first  quarterly  payment  oa  income  taxes  based 
on  incomes  of  1927  might  be  expected  to  clarify 
tax  reduction  possibilities. 

Composition  of  Congress,  The  Senator-elect 
from  Illinois,  Frank  L.  Smith,  whose  eligibility 
had  been  challenged  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
was  reported  ineligible,  January  17,  by  a  special 
committee,  which  found  that  a  considerable  part 
of  Smith's  primary  campaign  fund  had  been 
contributed  by  utility  interests.  The  Senate  ac- 
cordingly by  a  vote  of  61  to  23  on  the  19th  de- 
clared the  ^Illinois  seat  vacant.  The  vote  was 
largely  but  not  entirely  partisan,  39  Democrats 
and  21  of  his  fellow  Republicans,  as  well  as  one 
Farmer-Labor  Senator,  voting  against  Smith. 
Governor  Small  of  Illinois  declared  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  that  he  regarded  the  Senate's  course 
as  unwarranted,  and  he  thereafter  refused  to 
nominate  a  Senator  for  the  place,  which  re- 
mained vacant  throughout  the  session.  The  seat 
of  Senator-elect  Vare  of  Pennsylvania  remained 
likewise  vacant  while  investigationes  relative 
to  his  primary  campaign  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  election  of  1926,  contested  by  Wilson,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  went  on.  There  were  thus 
47  sitting  Republican  Senators,  46  Democrats 
and  one  Farmer-Laborite.  In  the  House  the 
contest  on  the  eligibility  of  James  M.  Beck,  Re- 
publican, was  settled  in  his  favor  early  in  Febru- 
ary, 

Senate  Resolutions  and  Investigations*  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Elections  moved  January 
26,  for  a  recount  of  election  ballots  cast  in 
Philadelphia  and  five  other  urban  counties  of 
Pennsylvania.,  where  William  B.  Wilson  chal- 
lenged the  vote  rendered  for  Vare  in  1926.  The 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  granted,  March  12,  to  an- 
other Senate  committee,  that  headed  by  Reed 
of  Pennsylvania  and  inquiring  into  the  Vare 
campaign,  a  writ  of  certiorari  requiring-  Dela- 
ware County  election  officials  to  surrender  the 
November,  1926,  ballots.  The  Reed  committee 
sought  to  compel  Sheriff  Thomas  W.  Cunning- 
ham to  disclose  the  source  of  his  $50,000  con- 
tribution of  1926  to  the  Vare  campaign  fund,  and 
he  was  placed  under  Federal  indictment  on  a 
charge  of  contempt  of  the  Senate.  The  Reed  com- 


mittee in  the  meantime  applied  to  the  courts 
for  an  affirmation  of  its  power  to  require  the 
surrender  of  the  Delaware  County  ballots  of 
November,  1926;  on  appeal,  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  committee  could  not  do 
this  on  its  own  authority,  having  received  no 
explicit  authority  to  that  effect  from  the  Sen- 
ate. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  headed  by  Waterman  of  Colorado, 
sat  in  Philadelphia  in  July  and  obtained  testi- 
mony of  practices  alleged  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Vare  organization  in  the  registration  of 
voters,  the  printing  of  ballots  above  the  required 
number,  and  the  stimulation  of  voting  by  the 
payment  of  voters'  poll  taxes.  The  special  com- 
mittee inquiry  into  the  Hearst  documents  pur- 
porting to  show  that  several  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate had  been  declared  by  Mexican  officials  to  be 
amenable  to  bribery,  which  was  begun  in  1927, 
was  concluded  by  a  report  delivered  in  Janu- 
ary, 1928.  The  committee  found  the  documents 
to  be  spurious,  and  to  bear  forged  signatures  of 
President  Calles  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Mexi- 
can Treasury. 

The  Senate  rejected,  March  16,  the  President's 
nomination  of  John  J.  Each  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  Mr.  Esch,  previously 
a  member  of  the  Commission,  was  charged  with 
having  changed  his  vote  when  the  Commission, 
after  denying,  granted  lower  rates  from  the 
northern  field  to  coal  destined  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  A  resolution  against  a  President's  serv- 
ing for  a  third  term,  offered  by  LaFollette  of 
Wisconsin,  and  inspired  by  efforts  to  induce 
President  Coolidge  to  run  again  for  the  Presi- 
dency, was  adopted  by  the  Senate  February  10, 
by  a  vote  of  56  to  26.  The  Norris  resolution, 
also,  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  advance 
the  date  of  presidential  inaugurations  to  Janu- 
ary 15  and  the  commencement  of  a  newly  elected 
Congress  to  January  2  following  its  election,  was 
again  passed  by  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  55  to  6, 
on  January  4.  The  Senate  had  passed  it  in  three 
previous  sessions,  but  the  House  on  no  occasion 
gave  it  the  necessary  favorable  vote. 

As  in  1924,  the  Senate  created  a  special  com- 
mittee, April  30,  to  investigate  expenditures  of 
candidates  for  the  presidential  nomination.  This 
committee  later  obtained  figures  on  the  expendi- 
tures of  all  the  candidates  prominent  as  con- 
tenders for  the  nomination  in  either  party.  In 
a  resolution  of  an  unusual  character,  the  Senate 
May  7  requested  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  hear 
arguments  to  be  offered  by  the  counsel  for  the 
National  Conference  on  Railroad  Valuation,  D. 
R.  Riehberg,  in  the  O'Fallon  Railroad  valua- 
tion case.  The  move  was  opposed  as  an  act  of 
interference  with  the  judiciary,  but  the  resolu- 
tion was  carried  by  a  vote  of  46  to  31,  the  more 
radical  element  being  in  the  majority. 

Among  new  inquiries  started  by  the  Senate 
.  was  that  of  a  special  committee  which  visited 
the  Ohio-Pennsylvania  bituminous  coal-mining 
area,  where  excesses  in  the  use  of  mine  police 
and  of  court  injunctions  against  coal  strikers 
had  been  alleged.  The  committee,  under  Good- 
ing  of  Idaho,  took  testimony  chiefly  in  the  Pitts-. 
burgh  district  in  February  and  March,  and 
brought  to  view  many  matters  of  complaint  of 
the  striking  miners.  Walsh  of  Montana  moved 
for  a  Senate  inquiry  into  the  activities  of  pub- 
lic utility  corporations,  but  the  Senate,  rejecting 
this  proposal,  referred  tite  matter  of  inquiry 
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February  15  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Charges  made  in  a  letter  left  by  L.  S.  Peter- 
son ,  a  postmaster  at  Douglas,  Ga.,  who  died  by 
his  own  hand,  indicated  that  he  had  been  a 
victim  of  a  system  of  enforced  contributions 
levied  by  members  of  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion in  his  State.  The  Senate  took  cognizance 
of  the  charges  and  created  a  committee  which, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Brookhart  of  Iowa, 
sat  during  the  summer  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  in 
several  other  Southern  States  and  elicited  testi- 
mony of  exactions  levied  upon  holders  of  postal 
appointments. 

Revenue  Legislation,  While  the  House  had 
passed  a  revenue  bill  in  the  previous  December, 
the  Senate  did  not  take  up  the  subject  until 
the  close  of  March.  The"  Finance  Committee  re- 
tained the  finance  measure  in  its  hands  in  the 
interim,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  of  Secretary 
Mellon,  proposing  the  delay  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting further  information  on  predicted  tax  re- 
ceipts, through  figures  on  the  March  15  pay- 
ments. Democrats  on  the  committee  sought  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  measure  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  but  were  defeated  by  a  strict  party  vote. 
The  committee  finally,  April  26,  reported  its 
bill,  which  provided  tax  reductions  of  an  esti- 
mated yearly  total  of  $203,865,000,  as  against 
$289,000,000  provided  in  the  House  measure. 
The  Senate  bill  as  reported  retained  the  estate 
tax,  made  the  corporation  income-tax  cut  12% 
per  cent  instead  of  13%  per  cent,  made  reduc- 
tions in  surtaxes  on  incomes  from  $18,000  to 
$70,000,  removed  the  3  per  cent  automobile  tax, 
raised  the  corporate  income  tax  exemption  to 
$3000,  exempted  from  tax  theatre  admittances 
up  to  $3,  and  made  other  lesser  changes;  it 
sought  to  make  surtax  reductions  apply  re- 
troactively to  1927  incomes;  it  preserved  the 
taxes  on  club  dues,  capital  stock  and  produce 
exchanges.  It  differed  from  the  House  measure 
chiefly  in  allowing  less  reduction  of  corpora- 
tion tax,  the  House  having  put  the  corporate 
income-tax  rate  at  11%  per  cent.  The  Senate 
approved  its  committee's  12%  per  cent  rate  by 
a  vote  of  40  to  34  May  12.  On  May  14  it  voted 
the  committee's  cuts  in  surtaxes  on  incomes 
up  to  $80,000,  but  rejected  the  committee's  pro- 
posal that  these  cuts  should  apply  to  1927  in- 
comes. A  Democratic  plan  of  surtax  revision 
was  at  the  same  time  defeated.  On  the  con- 
tention of  Senator  ISTorris  of  Nebraska  that  the 
oil  scandals  had  rendered  it  advisable  to  have 
full  publicity  as  to  income-tax  returns,  the 
Senate  voted  May  18  for  an  amendment  provid- 
ing publicity.  Continuing  to  vote  ^the  several 
features  of  the  measure  in  succession,  it  next 
voted  retention  of  the  estate  tax,  May  19,  al- 
though Administration  leaders  had  recommended 
that  this  tax  be  removed.  A  graduated  income 
tax  on  small  corporations,  supported  by  the 
Democratic  group,  had  been  voted  into  the  bill 
May  12,  with  the  aid  of  two  Republicans,  but 
was  cast  out  again  on  reconsideration,  May 
21,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  have 
reduced  revenue  by  about  $24,000,000. 

When  the  entire, bill  came  before  the  Senate 
for  a  vote,  May  21,  the  Democratic  members 
voted  generally  against  it,  and  a  tie  vote  of 
33  to  33  resulted.  Vice  President  Dawes  in  the 
chair  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  It  then  went  to  conference  committee, 
where  the  compromise  plan  of  a  reduction  of 
the  corporate  income  tax  to  12  per  cent  was 
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adopted,  the  Senate's  surtax  cut  of  some  $25,- 
000,000  abandoned,  and  the  $3  theatre-ticket 
exemption  accepted.  As  a  result  of  opposition 
in  the  conference  committee,  the  income-tax 
publicity  proposal  was  renounced  by  the  Senate 
in  a  vote  of  May  26,  and  the  whole  conference 
committee  bill  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  the 
same  day  without  record  vote.  The  House  con- 
curred on  the  26th.  The  bill  as  passed  thus 
carried  repeal  of  the  3  per  cent  tax  on  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  reduction  of  the  corporate 
income-tax  rate  to  12  per  cent,  and  other  tax 
changes  furnishing  an  aggregate  estimated  year- 
ly reduction  of  $222,495,000  in  revenue.  Al- 
though this  reduction  exceeded  the  total  that 
Secretary  Mellon  had  indicated  as  the  safe 
maximum,  President  Coolidge  signed  the  meas- 
ure May  30. 

Mississippi  Flood  Control.  The  previously 
created  House  Committee  on  Flood  Control, 
reflecting  sentiment  adverse  to  President  Cool- 
idge's  recommendations  of  December,  1927,  on 
the  plan  and  financing  of  works  to  prevent  in- 
undations in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  re- 
ported, February  16,  a  bill  of  its  own,  much  at 
variance  with  the  Jadwin  plan.  This  measure 
provided  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  work;  contemplated 
expenditure  of  $473,000,000  as  against  the  Jad- 
win plan's  $290,400,000;  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Control  Commis- 
sion of  seven  members  to  be  nominated  by  the 
President  and  to  have  charge  of  the  entire  project 
(the  membership  was  finally  fixed  at  three)  ; 
and  empowered  this  commission  to  acquire  for 
the  Government  by  purchase  or  condemnation  in 
the  Federal  courts  all  lands  needed  for  flood- 
ways,  spillways,  and  levees.  In  effect  this  last 
provision  was  taken  as  placing  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government  not  only  the  power 
but  the  burden  of  land  acquisition. 

In  the  Senate  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  introduced  February  29  a  measure  oc- 
cupying a  middle  place  between  the  Jadwin  plan 
and  the  House  bill.  The  Senate  bill  indicated 
a  total  expenditure  of  $325,000,000;  provided 
a  committee  of  three  engineers,  including  Major 
General  Jadwin,  to  deal  with  features  of  the 
problem;  stipulated  that  communities  must 
supply  lands  for  levees  before  the  government 
expended  any  money  on  levee  work;  and  pro- 
posed that  where  existing  levees  had  not  yet 
been  brought  up  to  the  stipulations  of  1914  local 
communities  should  bear  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  raising  them  up  to  that  point.  The  com- 
mittee introducing  this  bill  had  sought  the 
opinions  of  divers  officials,  including  that  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  who  had,  as 
a  witness,  expressed  belief  that  the  question 
as  to  States  or  localities  sharing  in  the  cost 
might  be  left  to  a  commission  to  determine. 
After  only  brief  consideration,  the  Senate  passed 
its  committee's  flood  control  bill  March  28  by 
a  vote  of  70  in  the  affirmative  and  no  nays. 
Senator  Jones  of  Washington,  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  framed  the  bill,  informed  the 
Senate  that  the  cost  contemplated  in  the  bill 
might  be  exceeded  and  that  actual  expenditure 
might  run  to  $500,000,000^ 

The  House  took  up  the  Senate  bill^  April  18, 
President  Coolidge  seizing  the  occasion  to  ex- 
press Ms  disapproval  of  the  measure  as  "ex- 
tortionate** and  likely  to  involve  expenditure 
of  $1^56ty(HM>/KX>.  Madden  of  Illinois  proposed 
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an  amendment  designed  to  save  the  Government 
from  damage  liability  for  a  floodway  in  Mis- 
souri and  a  spillway  in  Louisiana,  but  the  House 
rejected  this  amendment  April  23  by  142  votes 
to  73.  On  the  24th  It  enacted  the  bill  by  a  non- 
partisan  vote  of  254  to  91.  The  measure  then 
went  to  conference  committee,  which  took  cog- 
nizance not  only  of  differences  between  the  two 
houses  but  of  the  President's  objections.  In  def- 
erence to  his  views  three  amendments  were 
made,  namely:  limiting  Federal  flood  liability 
to  lands  not  yet  overflowed,,  wliich  should  be- 
come overflowed  in  connection  with  future  flood 
work;  stipulating  that  the  <rovernment  should 
not  have  to  pay  for  river  or  channel  rights  of 
way  over  natural  floodways;  and  rendering  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  in  place  of  the 
Flood  Control  Board,  the  agent  for  making-  re- 
ports on  surveys  of  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  House,  May  8,  and  the  Senate,  May  9,  ap- 
proved the  amended  bill,  which  the  President 
signed  May  15.  An  appropriation  was  made 
separately  to  cover  expenditures  of  the  initial 
year  of  flood-prevention  work. 

Shipping.  Senator  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  introduced  in 
the  middle  of  January  a  bill  designed  to  regu- 
late the  policy  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  the 
sale  of  vessels  of  the  government-owned  mer- 
chant fleet,  and  to  promote  ship  construction 
and  operation.  It  forbade  the  Shipping  Board 
to  sell  any  vessel  save  by  unanimous  vote  and 
as  serving  in  its  judgment  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  merchant  marine — a  restriction  in  op- 
position to  the  recommendation  in  the  Presi- 
dent's December  message.  Shipbuilding  to  re- 
place units  of  the  merchant  marine  was  also 
authorized.  Democrats  and  anti-administration 
Republicans  combined  to  pass  the  measure  Janu- 
ary 31,  by  a  vote  of  53  to  31. 

In  April  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee reported  a  measure  of  its  own,  which 
included  provision  for  government  aid  to  pri- 
vate shipowners  out  of  a  construction  fund 
of  $250,000,000,  this  revolving  fund  to  be  created 
for  the  purpose.  This  fund  was  to  operate  some- 
what in  the  same  manner  as  the  construction 
loan  fund  under  the  then  existing  law,  but  was 
to  be  more  liberal,  allowing  loans  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  construction  cost  and  requiring  only 
3  per  cent  interest  of  the  borrower.  Provision 
was  made  for  mail  contracts  that  would  assist 
ships  to  meet  operating  costs.  Sale  of  govern- 
ment-owned merchant  ships  was  made  allowable 
by  a  vote  of  only  five  of  the  six  members  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  The  House  passed  the 
measure  without  roll  call,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
modification  of  its  ship  sale  restriction  and  the 
President,  May  22,  signed  the  bill.  For  further 
discussion  see  SHIPPIM*. 

Disabled  Emerffency  Officer  Veterans*  Pay.  A 
measure  known  as  the  Fitzgerald  Bill,  which  had 
failed  of  passage  in  the  Sixty-ninth.  Congress, 
was  remtrodueed  and  was  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans*  Legislation,  Janu- 
ary 10.  It^granted  the  standard  retirement  pay 
for  disability  of  30  per  cent  or  more,  incurred 
in  line  of  duty,  to  the  veteran  emergency  officers 
who  had  not  participated  in  this  benefit  accorded 
to  other  services.  The  measure  was  estimated 
to  provide  about  75  per  cent  of  full  salary  for 
some  1850  officers.  An  identical  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Tyson  of  Tennessee, 
Strong  public  support  helped  this  legislation, 


which  was  passed  by  both  houses,  but  which 
President  Coolidge  vetoed  May  22,  on  the  score 
of  economy.  Congress  was  at  the  moment  smart- 
ing under* the  veto  of  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill, 
and  the  Senate  and  the  House  immediately, 
May  23,  repassed  the  measure  by  the  required 
two-thirds  majorities.  New  extensive  hospitaliza- 
tion  projects  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  were  also 
authorized  by  law. 

Postal  Rate  Cuts.  In  accordance  with  earlier 
recommendations  of  the  Postmaster-General,  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  January  13 
by  Griest  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offices,  reducing  zone  rates 
on  magazine  advertising  to  1.75  cents  a  pound 
in  the  ftrst  zone  as  a  minimum-  and  to  corre- 
spondingly reduced  rates  in  other  zones,  uj>  to 
7.75  cents  in  the  eighth  zone.  The  transient 
newspaper  and  magazine  rate  was  cut  to  1 
cent  for  2  ounces,  from  2  cents;  the  first-class 
post-card  rate  from  2  cents  for  private  cards, 
was  reduced  to  1 ;  a  new  facility,  the  busi- 
ness reply  card  and  envelope,  at  not  over  2 
cents  over  the  regular  rate  of  postage,  was 
provided;  third-class  and  parcel-post  rates  were 
also  cut.  The  reductions  affecting  newspapers 
were  supported  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  which  had  ceaselessly 
opposed  the  rate  increase  of  1925.  The  House 
passed  the  measure  April  2.  Tbe  Senate  passed 
a  somewhat  different  measure,  and  finally  a 
conference  measure,  reducing  some  of  the  zone 
rates  still  further,  to  the  1920  basis,  was  ac- 
cepted May  26  by  both  houses. 

Muscle  "Shoals.  A  proposed  joint  resolution, 
offered  in  the  Senate  by  Norris  of  Nebraska, 
providing  for  future  Federal  operation  of  the 
power  plant  erected  at  Muscle  Shoals  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  was  voted  March  13  by  the 
Senate,  The  House,  in  place  of  this  resolution 
voted  (May  16)  the  Morin  Bill,  providing  that 
a  $10,000,000  government-owned  corporation  be 
created,  to  employ  Muscle  Shoals  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fixed  nitrogen  to  be  sold  for  use  in 
the  compounding  of  fertilizers.  The  bill  author- 
ized the  sale  of  surplus  power,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  Dam  Number  2  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
project  as  well  as  of  a  dam  some  400  miles 
upstream  at  Cove  Creek  in  Tennessee.  Fertil- 
izer companies  offered  protest  to  the  bill  as 
injecting  the  Government  into  their  business. 
The  bill  was  modified  in  conference  committee, 
in  deference  to  Senate  objections  to  government 
fertilizer  production,  so  as  to  commit  the  Shoals 
production  only  to  furnishing  fixed  nitrogen 
in  form  "immediately  available  and  practical 
for  use  by  farmers." 

McKellar  and  Tyson  of  Tennessee  and  several 
other  senators  from  Southern  States  opposed 
the  hill  and  conducted  near  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion a  filibuster  to  prevent  its  passage.  The 
measure  nevertheless  passed  May  25  by  a  vote 
of  43  to  34.  The  President  failed  to  sign  it 
within  the  10-day  period,  and  it  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  died  by  way  of  the  pocket 
veto,  but  Senator  Norris,  its  Senate  proponent, 
maintained  that  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
an  unratified  act  of  Congress,  which  "the  Presi- 
dent had  omitted  to  sign  not  between  Con- 
gresses but  between  sessions,  was  under  adjudi- 
cation in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Ocanogan  Indian  case. 

The  Radio  Board.  The  Senate  passed  Febru- 
ary 6  the  Watson  Bill  to  extend  the  control  over 
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radio  broadcasting,  exercised  "by  the  Federal 
Radio  Board,  for  one  year  "beyond  March  15.  In 
the  House,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine, 
responsive  to  complaints  of  representatives  from 
sections  holding  that  they  had  not  received  their 
fair  share  of  radio  allotments,  reported  a  bill 
requiring  that  wave  lengths  be  allotted  within 
the  several  States  in  proportion  to  population 
and  area,  and  dividing  the  country  into  five 
radio  zones  to  receive  equal  allocations.  The 
House  passed  this  measure  March  12  by  236 
votes  to  133.  Senate  conferees  accepted  the 
equal  allocation  feature  in  substance,  reserving 
for  the  Board  the  liberty  to  dispose  as  it 
saw  fit  of  such  wave-length  allotments  as  any 
State  or  section  might  not  claim,  and  stipulat- 
ing the  population  basis  for  allocations.  In  this 
form  the  measure  was  enacted,  and  was  signed 
March  23. 

Farm  Relief.  Efforts  in  Congress  to  furnish 
some  form  of  government  assistance  to  the 
farming  industry  centred  again  in  the  McNary- 
Haugen  Bill.  This  measure  made  its  appearance 
in  the  Senate  March  8,  in  a  modified  form,  in 
which  the  equalization  fee,  although  retained, 
was  relegated  to  the  place  of  an  alternative  to 
successful  operation  through  loans  and  advances, 
to  be  used  only  in  case  other  methods  of  con- 
trolling crop  surplus  should  not  suffice.  The 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  reported  the 
equivalent  bill  March  26, 'after  rejecting  a  sub- 
stitute proposal,  the  Ketcham-Jones  Bill,  which 
provided  a  scheme  of  agricultural  debentures. 
Chairman  Haugen  of  the  Committee  pointed  out 
that  the  new  measure  had  met  a  number  of  the 
objections  voiced  by  the  President  in  regard  to 
the  predecessor  measure  of  1927,  notably  ^  by 
leaving  the  President  unrestricted  in  appoint- 
ments to  the  Board.  The  division  in  both  houses 
oyer  the  measure  was  very  similar  to  that  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  Senate  on  April  12,  after  defeating  a 
motion  to  drop  the  equalization-fee  provision, 
passed  the  bill  by  53  votes  to  23.  Those  in  favor 
included  24  Republicans  and  28  Democrats.  In 
the  House,  the  Administration  Republicans  of- 
fered strong  opposition  and  succeeded  May  2 
in  winning  the  adoption  of  a  substitute,  the 
Aswell  Bill,  by  a  vote  of  141  to  120,  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  On  the  very  next  day,  how- 
ever, the  supporters  of  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill, 
reversing  this  action,  enacted  their  measure  by 
204  votes  to  121.  Minor  amendments  made  in 
conference  committee  were  followed  by  repassage 
in  both  houses.  The  President  after  a  week  of 
consideration  vetoed  the  measure  in  a  message 
characterizing  it  with  exceptional  severity  of 
language  as  unconstitutional,  deceptive  to  the 
farmer,  impractical,  autocratic,  and  as  "bureau- 
cracy gone  mad,"  The  Senate  in  a  vote  of  50 
to  31,  May  25,  failed  of  the  two-thirds  majority 
needed  to 'enact  the  measure  over  the  veto,  and 
hope  of  better  results  in  the  House  was  aban- 
doned. 

Naval  Building  Programme.  The  House  ivaval 
Committee,  in  considering  a  fyill  for  a  Kaval 
construction  programme  accorded  a  hearing  to 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Wilbur,  who  on  January 
12  asserted  the  need  of  the  Government's  pro- 
ceeding to  build  in  the  succeeding  20  years  71 
war  vessels,  including  15  criilsers  of  10,000  tons 
each  and  many  smaller;  criiisers?  of  the  cost, 
$740,000,000  was  to  be  expended  in  eight  years,  as 
part  of  the  20-year  programme!  *  This,  in  all* 


was  to  cost  $2,580,000,000.  A  strong  adverse 
sentiment  to  so  large  a  plan  developed,  and 
the  committee  eventually  reported  a  bill  to 
authorize  only  the  construction  of  15  10,000- 
ton  cruisers  and  one  airplane  carrier  at  a  com- 
bined estimated  cost  of  $274,000,000,  to  be  com- 
pleted wihin  six  years.  Represenative  Andrew 
of  Massachusetts,  in  reporting  the  bill,  indi- 
cated that  the  extra  cruisers  were  regarded  as 
a  minimum  need,  and  were  required  for  scout- 
ing and  screening  duties  with  the  capital  fleet, 
as  well  as  for  dispersed  duties.  The  House  passed 
the  bill  March  17,  by  a  vote  of  287  to  58,  with 
no  provision  of  a  time  limit  on  the  construc- 
tion, and  with  a  proviso  that  at  least  half  the 
cruisers  should  be  constructed  in  government 
yards.  With  this  proviso  somewhat  modified, 
the  bill  came  out  of  committee  May  3,  in  the 
Senate.  A  rider  offered  by  Borah  of  Idaho,  fa- 
voring a  restatement  and  recodification  of  the 
rules  and  law  governing  the  conduct  of  bel- 
ligerents and  neutrals  in  war  at  sea  was  re- 
jected by  the  committee.  The  Senate  later 
defeated  the  entire  measure  by  an  adverse  vote 
of  144  to  22  on  May  26. 

•  Boulder  Dam.  Strenuous  efforts  were  again 
made,  as  in  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  to  enact 
legislation  that  would  authorize  Federal  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  dam  on  the  Colorado 
River  at  Boulder  Canyon.  The  Senate  bill  of 
Johnson  of  California  was  reported  March  16, 
by  the  Irrigation  Committee,  with  several 
amendments,  in  part  conciliatory  to  the  opposed 
States.  One  among  these  proposed  that  37% 
per  cent  of  profits  from  sales  of  power  be  turned 
over  in  equal  parts  to  the  States  of  Arizona 
and  Nevada.  Another  rendered  it  requisite  that 
at  least  six  of  the  seven  Colorado  River  States 
ratify  the  compact  permitting  the  project  to 
go  into  effect.  Another  amendment  accorded  to 
California  hot  more  than  4,600,000  acre-feet 
of  the  entire  estimated  7,500,000  acre-feet  of 
water  to  be  impounded.  The  bill  was  neverthe- 
less opposed  by  Hayden  of  Arizona,  It  was  kept 
from  coming  to  a  vote  until  the  closing1  rush, 
when  Hayden,  with  aid  from  several  Southern 
members,  conducted  a  filibuster  which  prevented 
a  vote  on  the  measure.  The  House  had  passed 
the  equivalent  measure,  the  Swing  Bill,  without 
roll  call  May  25. 

Other  Legislation.  An  Administration  measure 
for  funding  the  debt  of  the  Greek  Government 
to  the  United  States  Treasury,  $18,125,000  in 
all,  within  the  term  of  62  years  by  payments 
yielding  the  equivalent  of  principal  and  a  little 
more  than  2%  per  cent  compound  interest,  was 
reported,  with  provision  for  the  extension  at 
the  outset  of  a  further  loan  from  the  Treasury 
to  Greece,  of  $12,167,000  to  complete  the  work  < 
of  the  Refugee  Settlement  Commission,  but  the 
bill  did  not  pass. 

An  Alien  Property  measure  was  enacted,  pro- 
vidino'  for  return  of  property  to  an  estimated 
value  of  $264,^09,000  seized  from  German  na- 
tionals in  tjie  course  of  the  War,  and  for  ftnanc- 
in<*  payment  of  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  Germany  to  a  total  of  about  $191,729,- 
000,  as  well  as*for  payment  of  not  over  $100,- 
000,000  by  the  United  States  for  ships,  patents, 
rafljo  "(stations  and  the  like  seized  by  it  bnt 
not  committed  to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 
By  concurrent  resolution,  Congress  late  in  Maroli 
postpone^  tor  "a  year,  until1  July  1,  1929,  the 
date  of  application  of  national-origins  quota 
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system  of  the  Law  of  1924,  as  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  Representative  Snell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  informed  the 
House  that  the  Administration  had  found  no 
census  figures  sufficient  on  which  to  base  quota 
calculations. 

All  bills  for  a  reapportionment  of  representa- 
tion in  the  House  failed,  as  in  previous  ses- 
sions, and  the  apportionment  on  the  basis  of 
the  census  of  1910  remained  in  force.  With  re- 
gard to  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  law, 
appropriation  of  $13,000,000  was  made  for  the 
Prohibition  Bureau  in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
and  of  the  $28,640,000  appropriated  for  the 
Coast  Guard  about  $15,000,000,  according  to 
an  unofficial  estimate,  was  destined  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  activities  of  that  service  in  enforce- 
ment of  Prohibition  and  Narcotic  laws.  Pay  in- 
creases to  a  total  of  about  $20,000,000  to  135,- 
000  government  employees  were  enacted.  An 
increase  totaling  an  estimated  $20,000,000  of 
pensions  to  widows  of  Civil  War  veterans  was 
granted.  A  public  building  plan  of  approximately 
$265,000,000  expenditure  was  authorized.  The 
sum  of  $5,000,000  was  appropriated  to  fight 
the  ravages  of  the  pink  boll  worm  in  the  cotton 
area.  The  construction  of  a  boulevard  from 
Washington  to  Mount-  Vernon  was  authorized. 
Congress  a'djourned  May  29. 

The  Oil  Investigation.  The  Senate  voted  Janu- 
ary 9  that  its  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  as 
provided  in  a  motion  of  Norris  of  Nebraska, 
investigate  matters  connected  with  the  Conti- 
nental Trading  Company,  a  Canadian  Corpora- 
tion, which  had  figured  in  the  Teapot  Dome  oil 
lease  disclosures.  The  committee  called  Robert 
W.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  alleged  to 
have  been  one  of  the  men  who  had  taken  part 
in  a  transaction  by  which  the  Continental 
Trading  Company  had  purchased  petroleum  from 
the  Mammoth  Oil  Company  and  had  resold  it 
at  a  sharp  advance  in  price.  Stewart  at  first  re- 
fused to  testify,  beyond  saying  that  he  had 
never  received  any  of  the  profits  of  the  transac- 
tion, amounting  to  some  $3,000,000,  nor  been 
involved  in  the  distribution  of  the  money.  Con- 
tempt proceedings  were  brought  against  him 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  further  testimony.  The  committee 
meanwhile  obtained  records  and  information 
purporting  to  show  that  $800,000  of  the  Con- 
tinental deal  proceeds  had  passed  to  James  B. 
O'Neil,  who  had  paid  the  sum  later  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Prairie  Oil  Company,  with  which 
he  was  connected;  $7635000  to  H.  M.  Blackmer, 
sought  as  a  witness  but  residing  in  France;  and 
$233,000  to  Albert  B.  Fall.  The  sums  had  been 
distributed  in  the  form  of  Liberty  bonds. 

A  further  sum  of  $26,000  was  at  this  time 
traced  to  the  Republican  National  Committee 
as  recipient,  and  it  appeared  that  H.  S.  Osier 
had  received  $61,000  for  organizing  the  Conti- 
nental in  Canada.  Neither  Blackmer  nor  O'Neil 
came  within  subpoena  jurisdiction  when  sought 
bv  the  committee,  which  proceeded  March  1, 
to  examine  Will  H.  Says,  former  Postmaster- 
General  and  in  1920  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  on  the  Sinclair  contribu- 
tions to  the  Republican  National  campaign  fund. 
Hays  stated  that  Sinclair  had  contributed  $260,- 
000  in  Liberty  bonds  in  1923,  to  apply  to  the 
1920  campaign  deficit  of  $520,000.  This  was  to 
stand  as  a  donation  only  to  the  extent  of  $75,- 


000;  the  remainder  was  to  be  transferred  in- 
directly. A  total  of  $160,000  of  the  bonds  were, 
according  to  Hays,  put  in  the  hands  of  certain 
leading  party  members,  who  thereupon  were  to 
deliver  to  the  National  Campaign  fund  equal 
value,  whether  in  the  identical  bonds  or  in 
some  other  medium.  Hays  testified  that  $100,- 
000  of  the  bonds  were  eventually  returned  to 
Sinclair.  The  late  James  A.  Patten,  a  grain 
operator,  testified  March  8,  to  having  played 
dummy  donor  in  one  case  in  a  contribution  of 
$25,000  for  which  he  received  an  equivalent 
amount  in  First  Liberty  bonds.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Mellon  testified  that  he  had  re- 
ceived $50,000  from  Hays  in  Liberty  bonds 
late  in  1923,  but  had  not  'immediately  been  told 
of  Hay's  purpose,  and  that  some  days  later,  on 
learning  this  purpose,  he  had  returned  the  bonds, 
but  had  later  made  an  actual  contribution  of 
$50,000  to  the  deficit. 

The  late  John  T.  Pratt  was  named  as  having 
received  $50,000  and  made  contribution  in  his 
name  to  like  amount.  William  M.  Butler,  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee  after 
Hays,  testified  to  having  refused  to  make  under 
his  own  name  a  contribution  of  $25,000  of  some- 
one else's  money.  An  alleged  deposit  slip  of 
Stewart's  account  in  the  Commercial  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  came  to  light,  indicating  that 
coupons  on  a  large  number  of  Liberty  bonds 
had  been  credited  to  him.  Finally,  April  24, 
Stewart  again  appeared  before  the  Committee, 
and  testified  that  he  had  received  from  Osier, 
president  of  the  Continental  Trading  Company, 
$759,500  in  Liberty  bonds,  but  insisted  that  he 
had  merely  placed  the  bonds  in  the  control  of 
Hoy  J.  Barnett,  an  officer  of  his  own  company. 
Sinclair,  testifying  before  the  Committee  April 
3.  admitted  having  received  $757,000  in  Con- 
tinental Trading  Company  profits,  and  said  that 
he  had  turned  the  sum  over,  with  interest,  to 
the  Sinclair  Crude  Oil  Purchasing  Company, 
shortly  before  testifying. 

A  report  on  the  investigation,  written  for 
the  Committee  by  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana, 
was  rendered  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session; 
it  dealt  severely  with  the  Continental  deal  as 
creating  profits  as  to  which  no  satisfactory 
evidence  had  been  found  that  the  companies  in 
which  the  Continental  participants  were  officers 
had  originally  been  designed  to  share.  Senator 
Borah  sought  subscriptions  in  March  from  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  money 
contributed  to  the  Republican  campaign  fund  by 
Sinclair,  in  the  interest  of  the  party's  good 
name.  The  fund  had  attained  about  $7000  by 
July  8,  after  which  subscriptions  lagged.  It  was 
announced  shortly  after  election  that  subscrip- 
tions would  be  returned  to  the  donors. 

SEVENTIETH  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION.  The 
two  houses  of  Congress  convened  in  regular  ses- 
sion December  3,  On  the  following  day  was 
read  the  Presidential  Message,  the  last  of  the 
series  of  such  messages  from  President  Coolidge. 
It  reviewed  the  state  of  the  Nation,  pointing  out 
that  one-third  of  the  National  debt  had  been 
paid,  that  the  National  income  was  estimated 
to  exceed  $90,000,000,000  a  year,  that  the  cost  of 
National  defense  had  increased  $118,000,000  in 
the  past  four  years,  and  that  Veterans'  Relief 
expenditures,  standing  at  $765,000,000  a  year, 
were  on  the  increase.  The  reduction  of  Federal 
taxation  was  declared  to  have  stimulated  busi- 
ness, while  permitting  of  the  prosecution  of 
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many  improvements.  The  President  asserted, 
with,  regard  to  farm  relief,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  "aid  in  promoting  orderly  market- 
ing and  in  marketing  and  in  handling  farm 
surpluses  clearly  due  to  weather  and  seasonal 
conditions,"  but  reiterated  his  views  against 
"putting  the  Government  directly  into  "business, 
subsidies  and  price  fixing  ...  as  a  substitute 
for  private  initiative."  He  approved  of  the  pro- 
posal to  create  a  Federal  Farm  Board  with 
advisory  powers  and  of  a  revolving  fund  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  farm  marketing  agencies. 
A  former  recommendation  of  legislation  to 
encourage  consolidation  of  railroads  was  repeated. 

No  further  river  and  harbor  legislation,  it 
was  recommended,  should  be  passed  until  "we 
could  see  our  way  out  of"  work  already  author- 
ized, including  Mississippi  River  flood  control. 
Development  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  man- 
ner suggested  by  the  special  board  considering 
the  subject  was  recommended.  Greater  leasing 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  War  over  the 
Muscle  Shoals  property  was  solicited.  Federal 
remedial  legislation  against  the  crime  of  lynch- 
ing was  favored,  so  far  as  it  might  be  con- 
stitutionally achieved.  With  regard  to  Prohibi- 
tion, the  President  asserted  that  the  Government 
was  doing  all  that  it  could  for  enforcement, 
and  was  "entitled  to  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  States." 

In  his  separate  budget  message,  President 
Coolidge  presented  a  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1930  showing  estimated  receipts  of  $3,851,295,- 
829,  expenditures  of  $3,780,719,647,  and  surplus 
of  $60,576,182,  He  declared  that  there  was  no 
further  prospect  of  tax  reduction  and  that  a 
renewed  increase  of  taxation  and  a  curtailment 
of  Government  activities  were  alike  out  of  the 
question.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  if  the 
French  debt  agreement  were  not  ratified  prior 
to  the  maturity  of  the  $400,000,000  portion  fall- 
ing due  on  Aug.  1,  1929,  receipts  from  the 
French  Government  under  the  latter  head 
should  be  applied  to  the  retirement  of  the 
United  States  war  debt. 

The  Colorado  River  Board  of  engineering  ex- 
perts submitted  to  Congress  a  report,  December 
3,  recommending  the  construction  of  a  dam  in 
Black  Canyon,  twenty  miles  distant  from  Boul- 
der Canyon,  in  preference  to  the  latter  site.  It 
proposed  an  undertaking  to  cost  $165,000,000 
or  somewhat  more,  as  against  the  $125,000,000 
previously  estimated,  and  including  a  dam  550 
feet  high.  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  made  preparations  to  hold  hearings  on 
tariff  revision  with  a  view  to  general  revision 
of  the  tariff  at  a  subsequent  special  session. 

Colorado  River  Development.  The  main 
achievement  of  the  session  up  to  the  close  of 
the  year  was  to  enact  a  measure  for  developing 
the  water  resources  of  the  Colorado  River,  thus 
disposing  of  a  highly  complicated  matter  that 
had  for  years  stood  at  an  impasse.  The  measure 
commonly  known  as  the  Swing-Johnson  Boulder 
Dam  bill  formed  the  basis  of  the  enactment, 
but  was  radically  modified  by  amendments  in 
the  Senate,  prompted  by  the  report  of  the 
engineers*  commission  on  the  project  and  by 
need  of  compromise  in  allotment  of  water  re- 
sources, in  favor  of  Arizona.  The  measure  in 
its  final  form  contemplated  the  construction 
of  the  main  dam  not  in  Boulder.  Canyon  but 
in  Black  Canyon. 

Johnson   of   California   brought   up   the  bill 


in  the  Senate  December  5,  as  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  previous  session.  The  bill  as  it  had 
passed  the  House  was  then  substituted  in  chief 
part  for  the  previous  Senate  measure.  Phipps 
of  Colorado  offered  an  amendment  to  increase 
the  appropriation  to  $165,000,000,  from  $125,- 
000,000,  in  conformity  with  the  engineers* 
recommendationsi,  and  to  set  aside  $25,000,- 
000  of  the  total  for  works  of  flood  control, 
chiefly  around  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  increase 
was  adopted,  but  a  further  Phipps  amendment 
to  render  necessary  the  assent  of  all  seven  of 
the  Colorado  Basin  States  to  put  the  project 
into  operation  was  defeated,  and  the  earlier 
provision  that  after  six  months  following  the 
signing  of  the  bill  the  assent  of  six  of  the 
States  should  suffice  was  retained.  An  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Phipps  provided  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  might  not  issue 
power  development  licenses  along  the  Colorado 
River  until  final  approval  of  the  act,  "but  an 
exception  was  made  of  licenses  for  power  de- 
velopment along  the  Gila  River,  in  Arizona 
territory. 

The  Senate  proceeded  December  12  to  settle 
the  vexed  matter  of  the  allotment  of  water 
use  among  the  rival  States.  The  bill  followed 
the  provision  of  the  Colorado  River  compact 
that  the  three  Lower  Basin  States  should  have 
7,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  among  them.  Of 
this  total,  California  had  insisted  on  a  minimum 
of  4,600,000;  while  Arizona  Senators  had  set 
3,000,000  as  the  minimum  for  their  State.  The 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  48  to  20,  with  the  Arizona 
delegation  in  favor  and  the  Californians  op- 
posed, voted  an  amendment  giving  California 
4,400,000  acre-feet,  2,800,000  to  Arizona,  and 
300,000  to  Nevada.  Ashurst  of  Arizona  made 
no  headway  with  an  attempt  to  gain  recogni- 
tion for  the  asserted  right  of  Ms  State  to  tax 
exports  of  its  half  of  the  water  of  the  river. 
The  Senate  on  December  14  sidetracked  the  issue 
as  to  whether  the  Government  should  itself 
build  the  power  plant  at  the  Colorado  River, 
by  defeating  an  amendment  of  Borah  of  Idaho, 
to  render  government  construction  mandatory. 
This  apparently  left  the  determination  of  the 
point  ultimately  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  Senate  passed  the  measure  December  11, 
by  a  vote  of  64  to  11,  almost  evenly  divided  as 
to  party.  The  Arizona  Senators,  although  they 
had  given  up  efforts  to  filibuster  when  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  closure  of  debate  in  the  final  hours, 
voted  against  the  bill.  In  conference  committee, 
the  House  contingent  accepted  the  Senate  meas- 
ure as  offered.  The  House  adopted  the  conference 
report  December  18  and  sent  the  act  to  the 
President.  In  Arizona,  the  Legislature  was  in 
special  session  at  Phoenix,  and  hastened  to 
memorialize  the  President,  urging  that  the  act 
was  unconstitutional  and  unfair,  and  that  he 
veto  it.  Disregarding  the  protest,  President 
Coolidge  signed  the  act  December  21. 

Treaty  Against  "War.  The  treaty  for  the  re- 
nunciation of  war,  negotiated  by  Secretary  of 
State  Kellogg  with  the  chief  Powers  and  signed 
at  Paris  August  27,  came  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  with  it  a 
proposed  resolution  of  Moses  of  3tfew  Hampshire, 
that  the  Senate  qualiry  ratification  by  some 
limiting  declaration  of  its  understanding  of  the 
obligations  to  foe  assumed.  The  committee  voted 
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December  18,  by  14  to  2,  to  recommend  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  without  proposing  in  its 
recommendation  any  limiting  declaration.  There 
developed  an  opposition  between  the  advocates 
of  the  treaty  and  those  of  the  measure  for 
cruiser  construction  left  unpassed  by  the  pre- 
vious session.  Supporters  of  the  naval  build- 
ing programme  apprehended  that  ratification 
of  the  treaty  might  have  the  effect  of  checking 
sentiment  for  a  larger  navy.  They  accordingly 
sought  "to  obtain  prior  consideration  for  the 
cruiser  bill.  A  compromise  reached  by  unani- 
mous consent  December  20  arranged  that  the 
cruiser  bill  should  come  up  as  unfinished  busi- 
ness in  legislative  session  at  the  reconvening 
of  the  Senate  on  January  3,  and  that  the  treaty 
should  come  up  on  the  same  day  in  executive 
session. 

Other  Bills.  A  supply  bill  carrying  $813,215,- 
735  for  the  needs  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  $303,423,434  for  those  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  passed,  after  difficulties  raised 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Prohibition  system. 
The  opposition  in  the  House  pointed  out  that 
the  provisions  for  enforcement  of  Prohibition 
amounted  to  only  some  $32,000,000,  including 
those  for  the  enforcement  work  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  condemned  the  allowance  as  delib- 
erately inadequate,  thus  virtually  challenging 
the  supporters  of  Prohibition  to  include  in  the 
Treasury  allowance  a  larger  figure.  The  bill 
none  the  less  passed  the  House  promptly  De- 
cember 7,  without  increase  in  the  contested  item. 
When  it  came  tip  in  the  Senate,  Bruce  of  Mary- 
land, one  of  the  opponents  of  the  existing  Pro- 
hibition policy,  cited  a  declaration  that  Pro- 
hibition Commissioner  Doran  had  made  a  few 
days  before,  to  a  Congress  committee,  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  require  t$300,000,000  a  year 
to  render  his  work  completely  effective.  Bruce 
moved  that  this  amount  be  allowed,  and  offered 
an  amendment  giving  $270,627,384  for  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Prohibition  Bureau,  this  being  the 
sum  that  Commissioner  Doran  had  mentioned, 
less  the  cost  of  Coast  Guard  work.  The  Senate 
avoided  debate  by  gassing  the  measure  with 
this  amendment,  relying  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee to  put  the  figure  back  at  its  original 
total.  This  the  conference  committee  promptly 
did.  The  bill,  carrying  $13,500,000  for  the 
Prohibition  Bureau,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
December  17,  though  after  considerable  protest 
against  alleged  insincere  or  inadequate  en- 
forcement, and  by  a  majority  of  but  three.  The 
House  passed  also,  December  10,  an  appropria- 
tion of  $283,287,963  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

A  bill  to  divest  prison-made  goods  of  their 
immunity  from  exclusion  by  State  action,  and 
to  that  end  relinquishing  Federal  control  over 
such  goods  as  articles  of  interstate  commerce, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  December  20.  Three 
bills  to  provide  a  country  residence  for  the 
President  near  the  capital,  as  suggested  by 
President  Coolidge,  were  offered  in  one  House 
or  the  other. 

The  nomination  of  Roy  0.  West  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  was  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  his  former 
connection  with  the  Insull  power  interests. 
The  committee  voted  a  favorable  report  on  West 
December  19. 
Congress  adjourned  December  22  for  the  year- 


end   recess,  and  was  to  reconvene  January   3, 
1929. 

JUDICIARY. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  de- 
cision of  March  19  upheld  the  consent  decree 
entered  in  1920  against  five  leading  meat-pack- 
ing companies  of  Chicago,  under  which  these 
companies  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  other 
lines  of  food  business,  a  course  which  whole- 
sale grocery  associations  had  feared  as  likely 
to  bring  about  a  food  monopoly.  The  Su- 
preme Court  declared  the  right  of  the  At- 
torney-General to  enter  into  agreements  for 
decrees  of  this  type.  On  an  appeal  of  J.  W. 
Hampton,  Jr.,  &  Company  of  a  case  relating 
to  Constitutional  tariff  powers,  from  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  the 
Supreme  Court  ^  sustained  the  lower  court's  de- 
cision, and  Chief  Justice  Taft,  in  an  opinion, 
declared  constitutional  the  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Law  providing  for  flexibility  of  rates 
through  Executive  action.  In  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  May  14,  sustaining  the  Philippine 
Island  Supreme  Court,  the  Board  of  Control 
Act  of  the  Insular  Legislature  was  declared  void ; 
this  act  had  decreed  that  power  to  vote  govern- 
ment stock  in  the  Philippine  National  Bank 
and  in  the  National  Coal  Company  should  pass 
from  the  sole  hands  of  the  Governor-General 
to  those  of  a  board  of  three,  namely  the  Gover- 
nor-General, the  president  of  the  Philippine 
Senate,  and  the  speaker  of  the  Philippine  House. 
In  a  decision  of  May  28  the  Supreme  Court  held 
a  Pennsylvania  State  tax  on  corporation  profits 
invalid  as  applying  to  corporations  only  and 
not  to  partnerships  and  individuals. 

A  petition  for  a  mandamus,  brought  by  the 
American  Silver  Producers*  Association  and 
others,  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  purchase  silver  at  $1  an  ounce,  as  the  peti- 
tioners contended  that  the  Pittman  Act  of  1918 
provided,  was  denied  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Supreme  Court  June  26.  At  New  York,  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld,  February  6, 
the  conviction  of  former  Alien  Property  Custo- 
dian Thomas  W.  Miller  on  a  charge  of  defraud- 
ing the  Government.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals at  New  York  on  March  5  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Buffalo  in  the 
matter  of  the  daily  crossings  of  Canadians  hav- 
ing business  in  the  United  States.  It  held  that 
such  persons  were  not  immigrants  nor  subject  to 
the  cited  portions  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924  and  rules  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Government  later  requested  that  the  Court  recon- 
sider this  issue  as  fraught  with  results  affecting 
the  successful  inforcement  of  immigrant  restric- 
tions. 

yjie  Oil  Cases.  The  chief  occurrence  in  the 
courts  in  connection  with  the  Fall-Sinclair-Do- 
heny  oil  leases  was  the  retrial  and  acquittal  of 
Harry  F.  Sinclair  on  a  charge  of  having  conspired 
with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Albert  B.  Fall 
to  obtain  a  corrupt  lease  of  Naval  Reserve  oil 
lands.  The  case  having  come  to  a  mistrial  late 
in  1927  on  account  of  the  alleged  shadowing  of 
jurors  by  detectives  working  in  the  interest  of 
the  defendant,  it  was  called  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  April  9,  before  Justice  Jenning  Bailey 
and  a  jury  of  the  District.  Testimony  given  in 
the  previous  trial  was  again  presented,  and  Clar- 
ence C.  Chase,  a  son-in-law  of  Fall,  testified  that 
he  had  made  efforts,  when  Fall  came  under  sus- 
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picion,  to  have  payments  from  Sinclair  appear  to 
aave  come  from  another  person.  The  defense 
maintained  that  the  Sinclair  payments  to  Fall 
svere  made  for  interest  in  the  Fall  ranch  property 
in  New  Mexico,  on  the  belief  that  it  might  have 
petroleum  under  it.  The  jury  acquitted  on  April 
21.  Sinclair  was  declared  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  six  months  in  prison,  on  February  21,  on  the 
secondary  charge  of  contempt  of  court,  having  to 
lo  with  the  operations  of  detectives  in  following 
md  spying  upon  jurymen  in  the  course  of  his 
first  trial.  William  J.  Burns,  head  of  the  detec- 
tive bureau  engaged  in  this  work,  and  certain 
subordinates  were  sentenced  to  shorter  terms.  All 
:lie  defendants  appealed. 

NATIONAL  ELECTION 

PBIMAKY  CAMPAIGN.  Months  in  advance  of  the 
National  conventions  of  the  major  parties,  brisk 
contests  were  carried  on  in  either  party  for 
mpport  in  State  presidential  primaries  on  be- 
mlf  of  several  candidates.  Seventeen  States  held 
primaries  for  the  designation  of  delegates  to  the 
National  conventions ;  two,  New  York  and  Il- 
linois, chose  district  delegates  by  primary  elec- 
tion and  delegates-at-large  by  convention;  and 
the  remainder  named  their  delegates  altogether 
it  state  conventions.  On  the  Republican  side, 
Herbert  Hoover,  ex-Governor  Frank  0.  Lowden 
3f  Illinois,  Senator  Charles  Curtis  of  Kansas,  and 
Senator  Frank  B.  Willis  of  Ohio,  were  promin- 
ently brought  before  the  public  in  the  pre-primary 
publicity,  while  a  number  of  favorite  sons  en- 
joyed support  each  in  his  own  State. 

"Opponents  of  Hoover  in  his  own  party  made 
efforts  to  promote  the  causes  of  these  favorite 
sons,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  the  pledging 
:>f  as  many  State  delegations  as  possible,  so  as 
to  prevent  his  early  nomination  in  the  conven- 
tion. Secretary  Hoover  countered  by  means  of  a 
tetter  of  February  12  to  Colonel  Thad  Brown  of 
Uolumbus,  Ohio,  presenting  himself  as  a  presi- 
lential  possibility  in  Ohio.  New  Hampshire  elect- 
ed an  uninstructed  Republican  delegation,  and 
North  Dakota,  the  other  State  to  hold  a  presi- 
dential primary  before  April,  elected  a  delega- 
tion solid  for  Lowden.  The  name  of  Hoover  was 
presently  entered  also  in  the  California,  In- 
liana,  and  Maryland  primary  campaigns,  Hoov- 
er's invasion  of  Willises  own  State  of  Ohio  gave 
rise  to  a  strenuous  contest,  in  which  Hoover  did 
not,  indeed,  himself  take  direct  part,  but  in  which 
his  supporters  on  one  side  and  Willis  on  the 
Dther  were  extremely  active.  While  delivering 
i  speech,  Willis  was  taken  ill  and  died  suddenly 
March  30.  Time  was  lacking  to  replace  his  name 
with  another  on  the  primary  ballots  and  in  the 
vote  of  April  24  many  thousand  votes  were  cast 
for  him,  while  the  Hoover  delegates  were  elect- 
ed over  a  disorganized  opposition.  In  subsequent 
State  primaries  and  conventions,  Hoover  was  the 
lominant  figure.  Supporters  of  Lowden  late  in 
May  felt  this  so  keenly  that  they  started  or- 
ganizing a  "Corn  Belt  Committee"  to  influence 
the  convention  in  the  name  of  the  agricultural 
group  and  thus  if  possible  avert  the  Hoover 
nomination. 

In  the  Democratic  party  the  pre-conveniion 
struggle  was  somewhat  similar.  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith  of  New  York,  whose  conflict  with  Wil- 
liam G-.  McAdoo  for  the  presidential  nomination 
in  1924  had  deadlocked  the  New  York  convention, 
stood  forth,  as  the  most  conspicuous  presidential 
possibility.  McAdoo  did  not  again  seek  primary 


support  but  lent  his  influence  to  aid  the  cause 
of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh  of  Montana,  Walsh, 
a  Catholic  like  Smith,  with  a  record  of  able 
service  in  the  oil  cases,  was  an  outspoken  advo- 
cate of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Vol- 
stead Law.  His  candidacy  was  pressed  in  Wiscon- 
sin, California,  and  South  Dakota.  The  Demo- 
cratic primary  in  McAdoo's  own  State  of  Califor- 
nia went  to  Smith  on  May  1,  rendering  it  ap- 
parent that  he  would  be  the  dominant  candidate 
at  the  nominating  convention.  Thereupon,  much. 
as  in  the  Republican  case,  an  attempt  at  breaking 
party  solidarity  was  initiated.  The  California 
manager  of  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri,  one  of  the 
Democratic  favorite  sons,  proposed  to  Josephus 
Daniels,  a  Southern  Dry  Democrat  and  former 
member  of  the  Wilson  cabinet,  that  a  third  ticket 
be  nominated,  with  either  Borah  or  Reed  for 
President  and  Daniels  for  Vice  President.  Daniels 
rejected  the  proposal,  and  pronounced  for  party 
regularity.  i  j  |  | 

NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS.  RepuUioan.  The  Re- 
publican National  Convention  assembled  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  June  12.  It  contained  a  small  but 
determined  group  of  Lowden  supporters  from 
several  of  the  Midwestern  States,  who  did  their 
utmost  to  block  the  Hoover  movement.  On  June 
13,  the  demonstration  by  which  some  of  the 
Lowdenites  had  hoped  to  storm  the  convention 
was  attempted.  A  crowd  of  picturesquely  accou- 
tred  farmers  presented  themselves  at  the  conven- 
tion doors  and  struggled  for  admittance,  which 
the  guards  denied  them.  The  news  accounts  reck- 
oned them  as  numbering  hardly  over  500,  and 
their  mood,  while  discontented,  was  by  no  means 
savage.  The  failure  of  their  demonstration,  left  the 
Lowden  cause  less  capable  of  resisting  the  Hoover 
candidacy  than  before. 

Platform.  A  Republican  platform  was  adopted 
by  the  convention  on  June  13.  It  began  by  en- 
dorsing the  record  of  the  Coolidge  administration, 
declaring  the  wisdom  of  Republican  policies  and 
the  capacity  of  Republican  administrations,  and 
pledging  the  maintenance  of  the  Coolidge  poli- 
cies. It  cited  the  high  level  of  wages  and  living; 
the  increasing  enrollment  of  schools  and  colleges, 
and  the  decrease  in  Federal  taxation,  as  evi- 
dences of  wise  government.  The  Coolidge  econo- 
mies were  stressed,  as  was  the  reduction  of  the 
National  debt  in  the  period  1921-28  under  Repub- 
lican National  direction.  The  party  was  pledged 
to  "such  further  reduction  of  the  tax  burden 
as  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  may  from  time 
to  time  permit."  The  protective  tariff  was  as- 
serted to  be  "a  fundamental  and  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  economic  life  of  this  nation.**  The 
Tariff  Act  of  1922  was  pictured  as  having  "jus- 
tified itself  in  the  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade 
during  the  past  five  years."  The  "cancellation  of 
foreign  debts"  was  opposed  and  adherence  to  the 
"foreign  debt  policy  now  definitely  established" 
was  promised.  The  Act  of  Mar.  10,  192%  was 
stated  to  have  solved  satisfactorily  the  problem 
of1  the  claims  arising  out  of  the  War  with.  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Hungary.  Administration  pol- 
icies toward  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  CMna,  and  the 
League,  of  Nations  were  approved. 

The  platio^rm,  promised  *%rm  and  consistent 
support  of  American  persons  and  legitimate 
American  interests  in  aJLI  parts  of  the  world." 
Improvement  of  employment  and  retirement  con- 
ditions 131  tae  Civil  Service  was  recommended. 
The  ^epr^sion  of  agriculture  was  ascribed  to  be- 
latecl  readjustment  following  tl*e  War.  Advances 
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made  to  farmers  through  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
system  and  the  Intermediate  Credit  banks  were 
hailed  as  effective  aid  to  the  farmers;  likewise, 
the  raising  of  tariffs  on  farm  products  under  the 
flexible  tariff  provision.  "Without  putting  the 
Government  into  business,"  a  phrase  suggesting 
possible  allusion  to  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill, 
the  platform  favored  a  Federal  system  of  organi- 
zation for  farm  marketing.  The  party  was  de- 
clared hopeful  and  willing-  to  assist  in  any  feas- 
ible plan  for  the  stabilization  of  the  coal  indus- 
try that  would  be  just  to  miners,  consumers,  and 
producers,  thus  dealing  with  the  coal-mining 
labor  troubles  that  had  occurred. 

Declarations  were  made  in  favor  of  continued 
Federal  highway  appropriations;  of  the  right  of 
collective  wage  bargaining;  of  the  lowest  rail- 
road rates  allowing  for  maintenance  and  a 
reasonable  return  to  investors ;  of  promoting  mer- 
chant shipbuilding-  under  the  White- Jones  Act; 
of  Mississippi  River  flood  control;  of  waterways 
connecting  the  Midwest  with  the  sea;  of  "further 
liberalizing  the  laws  applicable  to  veterans'  re- 
lief"; of  Federal  protection  from  exactions  of 
the  utilities;  of  maintaining  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act.  Without  affirming  the  benefits  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  the  platform  pledged  its 
"vigorous  enforcement"  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 

The  fact  that  "any  official  has  ever  fallen"  from 
the  standard  of  honesty  was  deplored  and  the 
maintenance  of  honesty  in  the  Federal  employ 
was  promised.  The  party  undertook  not  to  create 
any  campaign  fund  deficit  such  as  that  of  1920.  It 
proposed  keeping  new  reclamation  projects  in 
abeyance.  Restrictions  on  immigration  were  ap- 
proved. The  advisability  of  giving  the  President 
power  in  time  of  war  to  draft  material  resources, 
services,  and  essential  commodities  was  advanced. 
The  proposed  Federal  anti-lynching  law  was  com- 
mended and  efforts  to  shift  State  and  local  duties 
to  the  Federal  Government  were  condemned. 

Candidates.  The  name  of  Herbert  Hoover  was 
placed  in  nomination  before  the  convention  by 
Frank  L.  McKab  of  California,  June  14.  After 
other  nominations  had  been  made,  a  ballot  was 
taken.  It  gave  837  votes  for  Hoover,  who  was 
thus  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  Lowden  ob- 
tained 74  votes,  Curtis  64,  Senator  Watson  of 
Indiana  45,  Goff  18,  Norris  24,  Coolidge  17, 
Dawes  4,  and  Hughes  1.  In  all,  1084  votes  were 
cast.  Senator  Charles  Curtis  of  Kansas  was 
ehosen  candidate  for  Vice  President  June  16.  He 
was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  1052 
votes.  The  remaining  votes  were:  for  Dawes,  13  j 
Ekern,  19;  MacMder,  2. 

Democratic  Convention.  The  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  convened  June  27, 
at  Houston,  Texas,  in  a  hall  specially  built  for 
the  purpose.  Its  session  was  almost  as  brief 
and  direct  in  its  proceedings  as  the  Republicans*. 
Claude  G.  Bowers,  an  editorial  writer  on  the  New 
York  World,  delivered  the  keynote  address,  which 
arraigned  Republican  rule  in  sensational  terms 
on  charges  of  corruption  and  of  favoring  moneyed 
interests. 

Democratic  Platform.  The  chief  contest  over 
the  drafting  of  the  party  platform  had  to  do  with 
the  stand  to  be  taken  on  enforcement  of  Prohibi- 
tion, It  was  settled  by  the  adoption  of  a  compro- 
mise j)lank,  suggested  by  Senator  Glass  of  Vir- 
ginia, acceptable  to  both  Wets  and  Drys,  The 
platform  reaffirmed  devotion  to  Jeffersonian  prin- 
ciples and  the  spirit  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 


held  it  the  function  of  government  to  preserve 
equal  opportunity,  "so  that  all  may  share  in  our 
priceless  treasures."  States'  rights,  it  was  de- 
clared, should  necessarily  be  preserved.  "Republi- 
can administration  was  condemned  as  leaving 
"agriculture  prostrate,  industry  depressed,  Amer- 
ican shipping  destroy ed,  workmen  without  em- 
ployment .  .  .  corruption  unpunished."  The 
"treasonable  crimes"  of  cabinet  ministers  and  the 
"purchase  of  seats"  in  the  Senate  were  alleged. 
The  party  was  pledged  to  businesslike  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department,  to  eliminating  duplica- 
tion therein  and  to  modernizing  administrative 
methods.  Reduction  effected  in  expenditure  under 
Republican  rule  was  ascribed  to  the  elimination 
of  war  expenditures.  Democrats  in  Congress  were 
represented  as  having  sought  tax  reduction  and 
Republicans  as  having  delayed  it.  Further  reduc- 
tion was  favored  "of  the  internal  taxes  of  the 
people." 

A  tariff  programme  was  set  forth;  it  proposed 
that  the  Nation's  tariff  policy  should  main- 
tain "legitimate  business  and  a  high  standard  of 
wages,"  increase  purchasing  power  by  reducing 
monopolistic  and  extortionate  rates,  restore  to  its 
original  conception  the  fact-finding  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  impose  duties  to  "permit  effective 
competition"  and  "insure  against  monopoly." 
Preservation  of  the  Civil  Service  was  promised. 
Agriculture  and  stock  raising  were  represented  as 
victims  of  Republicans1  "unsympathetic  inac- 
tion." The  Republican  party  was  said  not  to  have 
redeemed  its  pledge  of  1924  to  restore  equality 
with  other  industries  to  agriculture.  Republican 
policy  wa-s  condemned  as  offering  the  farmers 
only  crop  reduction  and  "continued  deflation." 
There  was  declared  a  need  of  legislation  "for 
the  control  and  orderly  handling  of  agricultural 
surpluses."  The  mining  industry  was  stated  to 
have  "suffered  like  agriculture  and  from  similar 
causes,"  and  it  was  declared  necessary  to  "re- 
move the  restrictions  that  destroy  its  prosperity." 

The  need  of  "a  constructive  foreign  policy"  was 
represented,  and  as  principles  of  such  a  policy 
there  were  offered  outlawry  of  war,  "abhorrence 
of  militarism,  conquest,  and  imperialism,"  non- 
interference with  Latin- American  elections,  res- 
toration of  American  leadership  in  the  move- 
ment for  international  understanding,  "full 
and  free  cooperation"  with  other  nations  to  pro- 
mote peace,  and  termination  of  the  practice  of 
making  executive  agreements  to  maintain  any 
foreign  government  against  revolution,  save  as 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  Naval  Limitation 
agreement  of  1921  was  condemned  as  having 
"simply  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  our  bat- 
tleships." The  party  undertook  to  promote  deep 
waterways  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  and 
the  Atlantic.  Flood-control  work  on  the  Missis- 
sippi was  endorsed,  as  were  "such  reclamation 
and  irrigation  projects  on  the  Colorado  River  as 
may  be  found  feasible."  Stricter  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  was  suggested.  A 
national  policy  of  reforestation  was  proposed.  The 
Federal  Road  Law  was  endorsed.  The  party  was 
represented  as  favoring  collective  labor  bargain- 
ing, the  exemption  of  labor  from  anti-trust  laws, 
and  plans  to  restrict  the  issue  of  injunctions 
against  labor  groups.  Unemployment,  found  to 
be  "widespread  and  increasing,"  was  held  to  jus- 
tify public  appropriations  for  necessary  construc- 
tion, to  be  made  while  unemployment  prevailed, 
"A  living  wage"  and  accident  compensation  for 
government  employees  were  advocated.  Continued 
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aid  to  veterans  was  pledged.  The  platform  favor- 
ed "equal  wage  for  equal  service"  for  women. 
Immigrant  limitation  was  declared  necessary, 
but  the  separation  of  families  condemned.  Gov- 
ernment control  of  radio  in  contravention  of 
the  right  of  free  speech  was  disapproved.  "Con- 
structive legislation"  to  correct  demoralization 
in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  was  proposed. 
The  party  favored  fixing  the  date  for  convening 
Congress  "immediately  after  the  biennial  Na- 
tional election."  The  pledge  of  enforcement  of 
prohibition  was  as  follows: 

Speaking  for  the  national  Democracy,  this  conven- 
tion pledges  the  party  and  its  nominees  to  an  honest 
effort  to  enforce  the  Eighteenth,  amendment  and  all 
other  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  all 
laws  enacted  pursuant  thereto. 

A  pledge  of  monthly  financial  statements  from 
the  party  during  the  campaign  was  made.  It  was 
asserted  that  the  Government  should  continue 
to  operate  ship  lines  that  could  not  be  transferred 
to  private  enterprise.  Efforts  were  demanded  on 
behalf  of  the  Armenian  people.  The  country  was 
described  as  "becoming  controlled  by  trusts  and 
sinister  monopolies/5  so  as  to  require  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws  and  possible 
further  enactments.  It  was  declared  "our  liberty 
and  our  duty"  to  grant  immediate  independence 
to  the  Philippines.  Enlargement  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  was  pledged. 

Candidates.  The  Houston  convention  nomin- 
ated Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York  as 
the  party's  candidate  for  President  June  28  on 
the  first  ballot.  Franklin  D.  Eoosevelt  of  New 
York  made  the  nominating  speech.  Twelve  other 
names  were  placed  in  nomination.  The  single 
ballot  taken  gave  Smith  724%  votes;  Reed  of 
Missouri,  48;  George  of  Georgia,  52%;  Hull  of 
Tennessee,  71%;  scattering,  203.  Smith's  vote  fell 
short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  prescribed  by 
the  party  rule.  Accordingly  the  Ohio  delegation, 
which  had  voted  almost  solidly  for  Pomerene  of 
Ohio,  shifted  its  entire  vote  to  Smith  before  the 
ballot  was  declared  ended.  Several  other  delega- 
tions thereupon  swung  largely  or  wholly  to  the 
Smith  column.  The  ballot  as  thus  altered  gave 
Smith  849%.  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson  of  Ar- 
kansas was  selected  as  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent June  29  on  the  first  ballot. 

THE  HOOVER  CAMPAIGN.  Secretary  Hoover  left 
his  duties  at  Washington  July  14  and  proceeded 
to  Palo  Alto,  California.  He  there  received  formal 
notification  of  his  nomination  at  a  gathering  in 
the  Stanford  Bowl,  August  11.  In  his  speech  of 
acceptance,  he  pictured  the  material  progress 
and  condition  of  the  country,  citing  statistical 
data  as  showing  its  general  prosperity.  He  spoke 
of  the  abolition  of  poverty  as  "one  of  the  oldest 
and  perhaps  the  noblest  of  human  ambitions," 
and  declared  America  nearer  the  fulfillment  of 
this  ambition  than  any  country  had  ever  come 
before.  The  problem  of  agricultural  depression,  he 
asserted,  must  be  solved,  and  he  pronounced  "an 
adequate  tariff  the  foundation  of  farm  relief." 
He  recommended  inland  waterways  as  bound  to 
raise  the  farm  price  of  export  products  and 
cited  the  Republican  pledge  to  reorganize  the 
farm  marketing  system  and  create  a  Federal 
Farm  Board  with  resources  to  build  up  farmer- 
controlled  stabilization  corporations.  He  accepted 
fully  the  Republican  tariff  principles  and,  save 
for  the  new  quota  basis,  the  immigration  laws. 
He  proposed  repealing  the  provision  for  a  new 


quota  basis.  He  praised  American  labor  for  "our 
freedom  from  foreign  social  and  economic  dis- 
eases." The  time  had  arrived,  he  said,  "when  we 
must  undertake  a  larger-visioned  development  of 
our  water  resources."  Projects  of  various  sorts 
that  he  had  in  mind  would,  he  said,  require  the 
expenditure  of  over  $1,000,000,000  in  the  next 
four  years.  As  to  prohibition,  lie  repeated  an 
earlier  statement,  as  follows: 

I  do  not  favor  tlie  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth.  Amend- 
ment. I  stand  for  the  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
laws  enacted  thereunder.  Whoever  is  chosen  President 
has  under  his  oath  the  solemn  duty  to  pursue  this 
course. 

f  Our  country  has  deliberately  undertaken  a  great  so- 
cial and  economic  experiment,  noble  in  motive  and  far- 
reaching  in  purpose.  It  must  be  worked  out  construc- 
tively. 

He  recommended  the  close  cooperation  of  gov- 
ernment and  business  and  defended  large  bus- 
iness, saying:  "Our  people  know  that  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  on  a  large  scale  is 
not  wrong."  He  condemned  corruption  "partici- 
pated in  by  individual  officials  and  members  of 
both  parties,3'  and  characterized  dishonesty  in 
government  as  treason  to  the  State.  He  promised 
a  foreign  policy  directed  primarily  toward  peace. 
Mr.  Hoover  delivered,  in  all,  seven  major  ad- 
dresses in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  to  his  op- 
ponent's sixteen.  The  seven  were  broadcast  by  a 
chain  of  radio  stations  transmitting  them  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  At  Los  Angeles  on  August 
1.7,  he  treated  the  Boulder  Dam  proposal  as  in- 
volving the  welfare  of  all  the  people  in  the  Colo- 
rado Basin  States,  and  as  a  problem  that  must 
be  solved  in  the  interest  of  all  of  them.  His  ad- 
dress was  interpreted  in  California  as  favorable 
to  California  interests.  In  Newark,  N,  J.,  Sep- 
tember 17,  he  represented  the  tariff  and  immigra- 
tion policies  as  beneficial  to  labor.  He  attacked 
Democratic  tariff  policy  in  Boston  on  October  15. 
In  New  York  on  October  22,  he  condemned  Gov- 
ernor Smith's  proposed  course  on  Prohibition, 
farm  relief,  and  hydro-electric  development  as 
State  socialism.  In  a  published  statement  of 
October  27,  he  met  the  outcry  of  agricultural 
malcontents  by  declaring  that  he  would  call  a 
special  session  of  Congress  upon  his  inauguration, 
to  make  enactments  for  farm  relief.  At  St.  Louis, 
November  2,  he  expressed  the  intention  of  his 
party  to  create  a  Federal  Farm  Board  with 
"power  to  determine  the  facts,  the  causes,  the 
remedies"  relating  to  the  farm  problem. 

GOVERNOR  SMITH'S  CAMPAIGN.  Governor  Smith 
received  at  Albany,  August  31,  formal  notifica- 
tion of  his  nomination  by  the  Democratic  party. 
He  had  previously,  upon  his  nomination,  issued 
a  statement  setting  forth  his  personal  views  in 
opposition  to  Prohibition.  In  Ms  formal  address 
of  acceptance  he  said:  "The  Democratic  party 
asks  the  electorate  to  withdraw  their  confidence 
from  the  Republican  party,"  and  called  the  lat- 
ter "responsible  for  the  widespread  dishonesty 
that'  Kas  honeycQmbed  its  administration.**  He 
qualified  prosperity  under  the  Coolidge  admin- 
istration as  unreal.  He  alleged  an  increase 
both  in  the  appropriations  and  in  the  actual  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government,  and  promised,  if 
elected,  to  "effect  a  real  reorganization  and  con- 
solidation of  governmental  activities  upon  a  bus- 
iness basis."  He  denied  intention  in  Ids  party 
to  produce  a  tariff  upheaval,  and  indicated  that 
if  elected  lie  would  seek  to  restore  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  its  original  scope.  He  proposed  improv- 
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ing  relations  with  tlie  Latin- American  republics, 
and  promised  "a  more  substantial  endeavor  to 
remove  the  causes  of  war"  in  the  international 
field. 

Governor  Smith  pledged  with  emphasis  an  hon- 
est effort  to  enforce  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
and  the  attendant  laws.  He  declared  that  while 
the  party  platform  was  silent  on  the  subject,  he 
personally  believed  that  there  should  he  a  change 
as  to  prohibitions  and  that  he  would  advise 
Congress  thereon  if  he  "became  President.  He 
recommended  allowing  each  State  to  fix  its  own 
definition  of  the  permissible  alcoholic  content  of 
drink,  within  a  maximum  fixed  by  Congress,  as 
a  matter  of  immediate  relief,  and  further,  an 
alteration  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  en- 
able each  State,  after  a  referendum,  to  sanction 
the  manufacture,  import,  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  if  it  chose.  The  dry  States,  he  pro- 
posed, should  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  ^a 
National  law  enforcing  Prohibition  within  their 
borders;  and  the  saloon  was  not  in  any  case  to 
be  restored. 

As  to  agricultural  distress,  he  pointed  out  the 
two  vetoes  of  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill  and  as- 
serted the  failure  of  the  President  to  offer  any 
constructive  alternative.  He  undertook,  if  elect- 
ed, immediately  to  ask  agricultural  leaders, 
economists,  and  others  to  work  out  the  details  of 
legislation  to  solve  the  problem  of  farm-product 
distribution.  He  neither  endorsed  nor  rejected 
the  idea  of  an  equalization  fee,  contained  in  the 
McNary-Haugen  Bill.  Power  resources  belong- 
ing to  the  Nation,  he  declared,  should  be  pre- 
vented from  passing  into  private  hands  by  lease, 
but  public  authority  "must  control  the  switch 
that  turns  on  or  off  the  power."  For  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River,  he  proposed  set- 
ting up  a  Colorado  River  Authority,  represent- 
ing equally  the  States  concerned.  He  advocated 
remedy  of  abuses  of  the  employment  of  the  court 
injunction  against  labor,  and  proposed^  main- 
taining immigration  restriction  but  mitigating 
harsh  methods. 

Speaking  Tours.  Governor  Smith  made  several 
extended  speaking  tours.  Starting  in  mid-Septem- 
ber, he  invaded  the  agricultural  West.  In  Omaha, 
September  18,  he  opened  his  campaign  with  a 
presentation  of  his  farm-relief  programme  to  the 
farmers.  He  declared  himself  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  principle  aimed  at  in  the  McNary-Haugen 
Bill,  but  not  to  be  limited  by  the  methods  that  it 
provided.  By  this  time  the  so-called  "whispering 
campaign,"  "a  private  agitation  against  Governor 
Smith  on  the  score  of  his  Catholic  faith,  a  sub- 
ject of  public  opposition  on  the  part  of  only  a 
few  individuals,  such  as  Senator  Heflin  of  Ala- 
bama, had  become  extremely  alarming  to  the 
Democratic  campaigners.  At  Oklahoma  City,  Sep- 
tember 20,  Governor  Smith  accordingly  dealt  at 
length  and  frankly  with  the  "whispering  cam- 
paign*' and  the  anti-Catholic  elements  supposedly 
back  of  it.  He  denounced  attacks  on  Tammany, 
his  own  parent  political  organization,  as  a  "red 
herring'5  drawn  across  the  trail  by  religious 
bigots.  He  declared  his  opponents  in  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  "totally  ignorant  of  the  history  and 
tradition  of  this  country."  In  Denver,  September 
22,  he  made  the  proper  safeguarding  of  the  Na- 
tion's hydro-electric  resources  his  theme,  and  re- 
stated his  ideas  as  to  the  Colorado  Biver  and 
Boulder  Dam;  he  spoke  at  Butte,  Mont.,  and  at 
St.  Paul.  Returning  to  his  own  State,  he  ad- 
dressed the  Democratic  State  Convention  October 
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1,  at  Rochester,  on  State  issues,  party  responsibil- 
ity, and  water  power. 

In  the  middle  of  October,  Governor  Smith  set 
out  again  for  the  border  States  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  An  effort  was  by  this  time  necessary 
to  hold  Southern  Democratic  sentiment  in  line, 
on  account  of  growing  defection  among  Southern 
Drvs  and  religious  partisans,  and  the  Governor's 
train  was  taken  through  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  where  numerous  stops  but  no  speeches 
were  made.  In  Nashville,  October  12,  Governor 
Smith  taxed  Mr.  Hoover  with  vagueness  and 
challenged  him  to  treat  the  Smith  position  on  the 
issues.  After  speaking  at  Louisville  on  October 
13,  he  entered  Missouri  and  delivered  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  addresses  of  the  campaign  at  Seda- 
lia,  Mo.,  October  16.  In  this  address  he^  at- 
tacked the  record  of  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration for  economies,  charging  that  the  annual 
cost  of  operating  the  Federal  departments  had 
risen  by  $200,000,000  between  1924  and  1927.  This 
assertion  was  promptly  controverted  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Mellon  in  a  published  state- 
ment. The  final  Smith  tour  began  with  a  speech 
in  Philadelphia,  October  27,  in  which  the  can- 
didate assailed,  alleged  inconsistencies  in  Mr. 
Hoover's  record  on  Prohibition  and  criticized  the 
existing  state  of  Prohibition  enforcement. 

In  Baltimore,  October  29,  the  Governor  again 
sought  to  counteract  Klan  antagonism,  and  criti- 
icized  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  a  mat- 
ter with  which  it  had  been  widely  bruited  by  Re- 
publicans that  he  was  not  conversant.  On  October 
30,  lie  spoke  in  Newark,  again  taxing  Mr.  Hoover 
with  avoiding  debate,  and  asserting  that  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  who  had  been  actively  speaking  on 
the  Republican  side,  ought  logically  to  be  the 
Republican  candidate.  He  spoke  in  Brooklyn, 
November  2,  on  State  issues,  and  in  New  York 
twice  on  November  3;  one  of  the  two  addresses, 
over  the  radio,  was  directed  at  the  Western 
farmers,  while  the  other,  before  a  New  York 
audience,  was  a  summing  up  of  his  chief  cam- 
paign contentions. 

Antagonists  of  Governor  Smith.  The  candidacy 
of  Governor  Smith  was  exceptional  in  the  amount 
of  antagonism  that  it  called  out  beyond  the  active 
circles  of  the  Republican  organization.  The  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Heflin  of  Alabama  was  the  most 
radical  of  his  opponents  within  the  Democratic 
group.  Senator  Simmons  of  North  Carolina,  a 
strong  advocate  of  Prohibition,  was  immovably 
opposed.  Ex-Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma,  another 
Democrat,  followed  prevailing  sentiment  in  his 
State  by  refusing  to  support  Governor  Smith. 
He  alleged  the  candidate's  Tammany  affiliation 
as  the  reason;  Governor  Smith  rejoined  that  in 
1924  the  Senator  had  courted  Tammany  support 
for  Owen  as  a  possible  compromise  presidential 
candidate  at  the  New  York  convention.  Wil- 
liam Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette, 
issued  in  July  an  attack  on  Governor  Smith,  in 
which  were  enumerated  a  series  of  votes  in  the 
New  York  Legislature,  recording  Smith,  then  a 
member  of  that  body,  as  in  favor  of  saloons  and 
tolerant  of  commercialized  vice.  White  withdrew 
of  Ms  own  motion  the  charges  of  the  latter  de- 
scription. Governor  Smith  issued  August  20  a 
statement  explaining  his  vote  case  by  case,  as 
affecting  saloons.  Many  leading  Democrats  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  opposed  to  Governor 
Smith's  personal  views  on  Prohibition  but  never- 
theless supporting  him  as  the  party  candidate. 
Party  loyalty  in  some  Democratic  States  was 
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much  attenuated  by  antagonism  to  the  candidate 
on  religious  and  Prohibition  grounds  and  by  the 
activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other  agen- 
cies. Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska  on  the  other 
hand  bolted  the  Republican  ticket. 

THE  VOTE.  The  election,  held  November  6, 
brought  out  a  very  large  popular  vote,  so  dis- 
tributed that  although  Governor  Smith  polled 
more  ballots  than  any  previous  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Hoover,  outrunning 
him  by  over  six  million  popular  votes,  at  the 
same  time  gained  the  electoral  votes  of  40  of  the 
48  States. 

Popular  Vote.  According*  to  the  figures  com- 
piled by  the  Associated  Press,  the  vote  cast  for 
Hoover*  and  Curtis  was  21,429,109;  that  for 
Smith  and  Eobinson,  15,005,497  j  and  the  result- 
ing plurality  for  Hoover  and  Curtis,  6,423,612. 
The  total  vote  cast  exceeded  that  of  the  National 
election  of  1924  by  about  6,600,000.  Although 
greatly  outdistanced,  Governor  Smith  obtained 
only  about  a  million  votes  less  than  the  total 
cast  for  Coolidge  in  1924.  He  lost  heavily  in 
some  of  the  Southern  and  border  States,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Davis  vote  in  1924,  and  greatly 
outran  Davis  in  most  of  the  populous  Eastern 
and  North  Central  States,  including  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  carry. 

The  popular  vote  cast  for  presidential  electors, 
tabulated  by  States  under  the  names  of  the 
presidential  candidates  of  the  more  important 
parties,  as  published  by  the  Associated  Press  on 
December  21,  was  as  follows: 


Electoral  Vote.  The  Electoral  College  vote  was: 
Hoover  and  Curtis,  444  ;  Smith  and  Robinson, 
87.  It  was  distributed  as  follows: 

HOOVER 


Arizona     3 

California 13 

Colorado     '. .  .  6 

Connecticut    7 

Delaware 3 

Florida    6 

Idaho    4 

Illinois     29 

Indiana      15 

Iowa     13 

Kansas   10 

Kentucky      13 

Maine     6 

Maryland      8 

Michigan    15 

Minnesota     12 

Missouri     18 

Montana     , 4 

Nebraska    8 

Nevada     3 

New  Hampshire    ....  4 


New    Jersey   .......  14 

New  Mexico   .......  3 

New    York    ........  45 

North.   Carolina    ----  12 

North    Dakota    .....  5 

Ohio     .............  24 

Oklahoma    .........  10 

Oregon    ...........  5 

Pennsylvania    ......  38 

South.  Dakota   ......  5 

Tennessee    .........  12 

Texas     ............  20 

Utah    .............  4 

Vermont    ..........  4 

Virginia    ..........  12 

Washington     .......  7 

West   Virginia    .....  8 

Wisconsin   .........  13 

Wyoming     .........  3 

Total    .........  444 


SMITH 

Alabama     12  Mississippi 

Arkansas    9  Rhode  Island  . , 

G-eorgia      14  South   Carolina 

Louisiana     10 

Massachusetts    18             Total 


10 
5 


87 


Among  the  States  in  the  Democratic  column 
were  two  that  had  been  Republican  in  the  two 
previous  presidential  elections.  These  were  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Ehode  Island.  In  both  lived  a 
large  number  of  citizens  of  Governor  Smith's  own 


State 
Alabama     

Hoover, 
Rep. 
120,725 

Smith, 
Dem. 
127,796 

Thomas, 
Soc. 
460 

Foster, 
Workers 

Reynolds, 
Soc.  Lab. 

Hoover 

cdities 
Smith 
7  071 

Arizona    

52,533 

38  537 

184 

a 

13  996 

77,751 

119  196 

429 

317 

41  445 

California     

1  162,323 

614  356 

19  595 

112 

547  967 

253,872 

133,131 

3,472 

675 

120,741 

296.614 

252,040 

3,019 

730 

622 

44,574 

68,860 

36,643 

329 

59 

32  217 

Florida     

144  168 

101  764 

4  036 

3  704 

42  404 

99,369 

129,602 

124 

64 

30  233 

Idaho      

99,848 

53,074 

1,293 

46  774 

Illinois      , 

1,768,141 

1  313,817 

19.138 

3  581 

1  812 

454  324 

Indiana    .    .....    .  . 

848  280 

562  691 

3  871 

321 

645 

285  589 

623,818 

378,936 

2,960 

328 

230 

244*882 

513,672 

193,003 

6,205 

320 

320  669 

Kentucky      

558,064 

381  070 

837 

293 

340 

176  994 

Louisiana       .          .  . 

51  160 

164  655 

113  "49  5 

Maine     

179,923 

81,179 

1,068 

98,744 

301,479 

223,626 

1,701 

€36 

906 

77,853 

Massachusetts       

775,566 

792,758 

6,262 

2  461 

773 

17  "192 

Michigan        .  .    .... 

965  396 

396  762 

3  516 

2  881 

799 

568  634 

Minnesota        ,  .      * 

560  977 

396  451 

6  774 

4  853 

1  921 

164  526 

Mississippi      , 

26,889 

124,539 

263 

97  650 

Missouri     

834,080 

662,562 

340 

171  518 

Montana     . 

113  300 

78  578 

1  667 

563 

34  722 

345,745 

197,959 

3,434 

147,786 

Nevada    

18,327 

14,090 

4237 

New  Hampshire 

115,404 

80,715 

464 

173 

34,689 

New    Jersey     . 

925  796 

616  517 

4  897 

1  257 

500 

309  279 

69,617 

48,094 

156 

21,523 

New    York        

2,193,344 

2,089,863 

107  332 

10,876 

4  211 

103,481 

North  Carolina    .  .  . 

348,923 

286,227 

62  696 

• 

North    Dakota 

131  441 

106,648 

842 

936 

24  793 

Ohio      

1,627,543 

864,210 

8  683 

2,836 

1,515 

763,333 

Oklahoma     ....    ... 

394,052 

219,206 

3*  926 

Oregon              •  •    ... 

205,341 

109,223 

2  720 

1,094 

1  564 

96,118 

Pennsylvania        .  . 

2  055  382 

1.067  586 

18  647 

4  726 

380 

987  796 

117,522 

118,973 

1,451 

South,  Carolina    .... 

5,858 

62,700 

47 

56,842 

South  Dakota 

157,603 

102,660 

448    ,' 

•     232 

54,943 

195,388 

157,343 

111 

B  8,046 

Texas      

367,036 

341,032 

'  '  722    " 

209 

'  §6!1004 

Utah              .  .      .... 

94,618 

80,986 

954  "• 

'     47' 

3:3,683 

90,404 

44,440 

45r944 

164,609 

140,146  , 

250  • 

;         179- 

174 

24,463 

"Washington      ...... 

335,844 

156,772 

2,615 

4,068 

179,072 

West  Virginia     .    .  . 

375,551 

263,784 

1,313 

1  -*  '*4flhL-' 

111,161 

"Wisconsin                 «  * 

544,205 

450,259 

18,2  1& 

£,52(8  ' 

381 

93,&46 

"Wyoming     * 

52,748 

29,299 

788 

23,449 

Total     .... 

.     21,429,109 

15,005,497 

267,835 

48,228 

21,181 
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faith  and  botli  States  had  suffered  considerably 
in  1926  and  1927  from  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  New  England  cotton  textile  mills.  The  de- 
fection of  Southern  States  that  had  ranked  for 
over  a  generation  as  invariably  Democratic  was 
a  striking  feature  of  the  outcome.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Texas  gave  the 
Republican  candidates  in  all  50  electoral  votes 
that  had  been  regarded  as  traditionally  Demo- 
cratic. In  Florida,  the  result  was  attributable  in 
part  to  the  influx  of  citizens  from  the  Northern 
States.  IB  the  other  three,  as  in  Oklahoma,  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  it  was  ascribed  largely  to 
antagonism  toward  Governor  Smith  himself, 
based  on  Ms  political  and  religious  beliefs. 

Congress.  The  vote  for  United  States  Senators 
in  the  several  States  resulted  in  a  large  Repub- 
lican gain,  due  in  part  to  the  coincidence  that 
the  seats  filled  in  1928  had  been  chiefly  held  by 
Democrats.  A  majority  of  thirteen  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-first  Congress  was 
assured.  The  Republicans  obtained  a  majority  of 
at  least  87  in  the  House.  Senators  were  elected 
in  34  States  (counting  Maine  which  elected  on 
September  10).  Nine  Republican  senators,  11 
Democratic,  and  1  Farmer -Labor  Senator  were 
reflected.  Three  Republicans  and  one  Democrat, 
elected  to  serve  after  Mar.  4,  1929,  replaced  sena- 
tors of  their  own  parties.  Six  Senate  seats  ^held 
by  Democrats  (in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island)  were 
gained  by  Republicans. 

TJ3STITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACAD- 
EMY. A  government  institution  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y.3  for  the  theoretical  and  practical  training 
of  cadets  for  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States;  opened  in  1802.  On  Sept.  1,  1928,  the 
total  number  of  cadets  <was  1272,  distributed  as 
follows:  First  class,  302;  second  class,  253;  third 
class,  318;  fourth  class,  399.  There  were  215 
members  on  the  faculty.  The  Academy  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  -Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  is  maintained  solely  by  appropria- 
tions from  the. War  Department,  which  in  1928 
amounted  to  $2,246,587  for  salaries  and  main- 
tenance of  public  works,  and  to  $861,000  _  for 
continuing  construction.  The  library  contained 
108,000  volumes.  Superintendent,  Wm.  R.  Smith, 
Major  General,  U.  S.  Army.  ^,«,--r  * 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY.  A 
school  for  the  education  and  training  of  midship- 
men, at  Annapolis,  Md.,  founded  in  1845.  The 
total  number  of  midshipmen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  1928-29  was  1790,  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  First  class,  248;  second  class, 
427;  third  class,  509;  and  fourth  class,  606.  The 
faculty  numbered  245.  The  library  contained  70,- 
000  volumes.  Midshipmen,  after  graduation,  are 
commissioned  as  ensigns  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  occasionally  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  in  certain  staff  corps  of  the 
Navy.  Superintendent,  Rear  Admiral  S.  S.  Robin- 
son, United  States  Navy. 

tTNIVEBrSAXiISTS.  A  religious  denomina- 
tion existing  chiefly  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  Japan.  It  holds  as  parts  of  its  doctrine 
the  universal  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  final 
harmony  of  all  souls  with  God.  Its  churches  are 
orouped  in  28  State  Conventions  and  2  State 
Conferences.  A  General  Convention,  held  bien- 
nially, met  in  1927  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  A 
report  on  church  unity,  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion was  significant  in  that  it  emphasized  tnat 
the  basis  of  Christian  unity  is  to  be  found  not 


in  a  common  creed  or  similar  practices  of  vari- 
ous churches,  but  in  the  recognition  that  Chris- 
tianity is  primarily  a  way  of  life.  Resolutions 
adopted  put  the  Convention  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  and  also 
as  favoring  the  outlawry  and  abolition  of  war, 
either  offensive  or  defensive.  During  the  year, 
the  Convention  also  commenced  the  construction 
of  a  Universalist  National  Memorial  Church 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  put  into  operation  a 
ministers'  pension  plan. 

The  number  of  churches  in  1928  was  613; 
ministers  in  fellowship,  including  lay  licenses, 
562;  communicants -and  adherents,  85,056;  and 
Sunday  schools,  405.  The  denominational  peri- 
odical, the  Christian  Leader,  is  published  week- 
ly. Headquarters  of  the  denomination  are  at  176 
Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  The  Rev.  Frank 
D.  Adams,  DJX,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  vrjas 
president  of  the  General  Convention  in  1928. 

TJHIVEBSE,  STBUCTTJRB  OF.  See  ASTKONOMY. 

tnSTIVEBSITIES  AND  COLLEGES.  STATIS- 
TICS. The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
published  the  statistics  of  universities,  colleges, 
and  professional  schools  for  the  college  year 
1925-26.  The  report  deals  with  975  different 
institutions.  Of  these,  154  were  under  public  con- 
trol and  821  under  private  control.  There  was  a 
total  of  156  independent  professional  schools.  If 
these  independent  institutions  are  combined 
with  the  departments  of  universities,  there  were 
180  schools  of  theology,  136  schools  of ^  law,  77 
schools  of  medicine,  43  schools  of  dentistry,  67 
schools  of  pharmacy,  5  schools  of  osteopathy,  and 
12  schools  of  veterinary  medicine. 

EiraoLLMENT.  The  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  975  institutions  reporting  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  was  822,895,  of  which  num- 
ber 507,732  were  men  and  313,163  were  women. 
These  totals  included  33,185  men  and.  22,447 
women  in  preparatory  departments.  There  were 
20,159  men  and  12,341  women  in  graduate  de- 
partments; 92,591  men  and  5,822  women  in  pro- 
fessional departments;  and  23,211  men  and  30,- 
355  women  registered  as  unclassified  and  special 
students.  Schools  of  theology  enrolled  13,655  stu- 
dents ;  schools  of  law  40,359 ;  schools  of  medicine 
19,682;  schools  of  dentistry  11,777;  schools  of 
pharmacy  10,815;  schools  of  osteopathy  1588,  and 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  537.  A  total  of 
59,315  students  was  enrolled  in  schools  of  engi- 
neering. These  institutions  enrolled  209,454  stu- 
dents in  summer  schools,  3772  in  winter  short 
courses,  and  268,481  in  extension  and  correspond- 
ence courses. 

The  institutions  under  public  control  enrolled  a 
total  of  290,893  students,  while  those  under  pri- 
vate control  enrolled  a  total  of  532,002  students. 

Excluding  those  enrolled  in  summer  schools, 
short  courses,  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  in  the  four  largest  institutions  under 
public  control  the  numbers  of  students  were:  Uni- 
versity of  California,  18,969;  University  of  Min- 
nesota, 13,225;  University  of  Michigan,  10,134; 
and  the  University  of  Illinois,  10,073.  The  four 
largest  institutions  under  private  control  were: 
New  York  University,  20,383  students;  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  14,472  students;  Columbia,  12,- 
527  students;  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
12,052  students.  The  four  largest  women's  col- 
leges were :  Hunter  College,  4401 ;  Smith  College, 
2158;  Wellesley  College,  1599;  and  Simmons  Col- 
lege, 1531  students.  The  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  had  an  enrollment  of  2899;  the  Mas- 
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sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  2813;  and  the 
Rensselaer    Polytechnic    Institute,    1251. 

The  average  annual  increase  in  the  number  of 
strictly  college  students  for  the  six  years  end- 
ing in  1926  was  50,786.  Between  1910  and  1920, 
the  average  annual  increase  was  19,600  students. 
From  1900  to  1910,  it  was  9900  students,  while 
from  1890  to  1900,  it  was  approximately  4600. 
Enrollments  in  the  graduate  departments  in- 
creased 47  per  cent  from  1920  to  1922;  25  per 
cent  from  1922  to  1924,  and  13  per  cent  from 
1924  to  1926. 

PROFESSORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS.  The  total  num- 
ber of  professors  and  instructors  in  the  75  insti- 
tutions reporting  was  62,224,  of  which  number 
48,649  were  men  and  13,575  were  women.  The  154 
institutions  under  public  control  employed  a 
total  of  20,890  professors  and  instructors.  Of 
these  16,815  were  men  and  4,075  were  women. 
The  institutions  under  private  control  employed 
41,334.  Of  these  31,834  were  men  and  9500  were 
women.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  faculty 
members  was  not  as  large  as  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease of  students.  In  1926  the  ratio  of  students 
to  professors  was  13.2;  in  1924  it  was  12.9;  in 
1922,  12.4;  and  in  1920,  12.2. 

DEGREES.  During  the  college  year  1925-26,  the 
universities  and  colleges  conferred  a  total  of 
71,529  baccalaureate  degrees.  Of  these  41,106 
were  earned  by  men  and  30,423,  by  women.  A 
total  of  11,451  graduate  degrees  were  conferred. 
Of  these,  1302  were  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  Ph.D. 
degrees  were  conferred  upon  1115  men  and  187 
women.  A  total  of  1214  honorary  degrees  were 
conferred.  Of  these  397  were  the  degree  of  D.D.; 
374,  LL.D.;  74  Litt.D.;  while  only  three  were 
for  the  Ph.D.  Schools  of  law  conferred  7938  first 
professional  degrees;  schools  of  medicine,  4122; 
schools  of  pharmacy,  3492;  schools  of  dentistry, 
2666;  schools  of  theology,  1357;  schools  of  oste- 
opathy, 393;  and  schools  of  veterinary  medicine, 
123. 

INCOME.  The  total  income  reported  by  the  975 
institutions  was  $479,774,664.  This  included 
$72,374,608  received  for  endowment.  The  source 
of  the  income  was  as  follows;  student  fees, 
$101,499,120;  room  rent  and  board,  $42,346,824; 
productive  funds,  $49,748,999;  appropriations 
from  city  or  State  for  increase  of  plant,  $18,355,- 
836;  appropriations  by  State  or  city  for  current 
expenses,  $81,522,432;  United  States  Govern- 
ment, $16,144,147;  private  benefactions  for  in- 
crease of  plant,  $29,473,324;  private  benefactions 
for  current  expenses,  $16,396,853;  all  other 
sources,  $51,912,421.  Excluding  additions  to  en- 
dowments, student  fees  were  24.9  per  cent  of  all 
college  and  university  receipts  for  the  year. 

PROPERTY.  In  1926  the  total  property  belonging 
to  these  975  institutions  was  valued  at  $2,334,- 
307,221.  The  value  of  grounds  was  $225,721,958; 
buildings,  $911,498,850;  libraries,  apparatus, 
furniture,  and  other  equipment,  $219,083,684; 
productive  funds,  $978,012,929. 

GIFTS  AND  BENEFACTIONS.  During  the  year 
1928,  many  gifts  for  educational  purposes  were 
announced.  The  magnitude  of  individual  gifts 
was  not  as  great  as  that  which  characterized 
some  of  the  benefactions  in  previous  years, 
Amono  the  gifts  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
or  more,  the  following  have  been  announced:  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Ward  Seabury  gave  $150,000  to 
Berea  College  for  a  gymnasium.  Bowdoin  College 
received  a  bequest  of  $250,000  from  the  late 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  $100,000  from  Tkomas  Upham 


Coe,  and  $100,000  from  F.  G.  Tallman  to  estab- 
lish the  Tallman  Lecture  Fund  which  will  be  used 
to  bring  visiting  lecturers  to  the  college,  prefer- 
ably from  abroad. 

Brookings  Institution  received  a  conditional 
gift  of  $2,000,000  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rocke- 
feller Memorial.  The  University  of  Buffalo  re- 
ceived a  gift  of  $100,000  from  Darwin  D.  Martin 
to  establish  the  Martin  Professorship  of  Math- 
ematics. The  University  of  California  received 
$1,500,000  from  A.  P.  Giamiini.  One- third  of 
the  gift  was  for  construction  of  a  building  and 
the  remainder  for  endowment.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Flint  gave  a  trust  fund  of  $120,000  to  the 
University  of  California,  Southern  Branch.  The 
university  also  received  a  gift  of  $265,000  in 
memory  of  Col.  Seeley  W.  Mudd,  $200,000  from 
Edward  L.  Doheny,  Jr.,  and  $350,000  from  Mrs. 
Philip  E.  Bowles  for  a  men's  dormitory. 

The  University  of  Chicago  received  $120,000 
from  Robert  Law,  Jr.  toward  the  fund  to  endow 
a  distinguished  service  professorship;  $300,000 
from  the  estate  of  Adolph  J.  Leihstern;  $400,000 
from  B.  E.  Sunny  to  be  used  to  erect  a  gym- 
nasium for  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the 
university;  $1,000,000  from  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Hew  Graduate  Library 
School;  $100,000  from  Max  Epstein  to  establish 
a  Lying-in  Hospital;  a  gift  from  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  which  may  reach  $2,000,000;  a  gift  of 
$1,000,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker 
for  the  study  of  diseases  of  men  and  women  of 
middle  age;  $250,000  from  Julius  Rosenwald  for 
research  in  physics,  mathematics,  and  astronomy ; 
and  $1,000,000  from  the  Laura  Spellman  Rocke- 
feller Memorial  to  be  used  in  teaching  religion. 
Sereno  P.  Fenn  gave  $100,000  to  the  Cleveland 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of  Technology  for  a  new 
building.  Colorado  College  received  $250,000  for  a 
ehapel  from  Eugene  P.  Stone. 

Columbia  University  received  $116,666  from 
F.  W.  Vanderbilt,  $250,000  from  Mrs.  Nathan  J. 
Miller  to  endow  a  chair  of  Jewish  culture,  and 
$1,000,000  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  John  Innes  Kane. 
Cornell  University  received  $2,823,657  from  the 
late  Payne  Whitney  for  its  medical  college,  $1,- 
650,000  fropi  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  erec- 
tion of  residence  halls,  $144,000  from  Harrison 
D.  McFaddin  for  a  men's  dormitory,  $1,500,000 
from  M.  C.  Taylor,  and  the  General  Education 
Board  promised  the  University  $1,416,666. 

The  Cranbrook  Foundation  received  $6,500,000 
from  George  C.  Booth.  The  Croton  Preparation 
School  received  $1,129,222  from  the  estate  of 
Payne  Whitney.  Dartmouth.  College  received 
$200,000  by  the  will  of  Captain  Thomas  P. 
Salter;  $300,000  from  Frank  P.  Carpenter  for 
a  fine  arts  building;  $1,500,000  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Edwin  Webster  Sanborn,  approximately 
$400,000  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion and  furnishing  of  an  English  house;  and 
$100,000  from  Mrs.  William  Pierce  Johnson. 
Dartmouth  College  also  received  a  provisional 
gift  of  $750,000  from  the  General  Education 
Board,  and  the  same  amount  from  an  anonymous 
donor,  also  $1,158,000  from  the1  estate  of  F. 
Augustus  Schermerhorn. 

Drew  University  received  an  endowment  of 
$1,000,000  and  $500,000  for  buildings  from 
Leonard  D.  and  Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  J,  Maloney  gave  $250,000  to  Georgetown 
University  for  the  Chemo-Medical  Research  In- 
stitute. Johns  Hopkins  University  received  an 
anonymous  gift  of  $100,000,  $155,000  and  half  of 
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residue  ol  estate  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Lanier  King, 
and  $195,000  from  the  Chemical  Foundation  to 
the  School  of  Public  Health  for  tlie  study  of 
"the  origin,  nature,  and  possible  cure  of  the 
common  cold." 

Harvard  University  announced  the  following: 
$180,000  by  the  will  of  the  late  Archibald  Gary 
Coolidge;  '$627,347,  residue  of  the  estate  of 
Curry  Lowell;  an  anonymous  gift  of  $3,000,000 
to  build  and  endow  a  "'House"  or  group  of 
dormitories;  $2,000,000  from  the  estate  of 
Charles  M.  Hall;  and  a  conditional  gift  of  $3,- 
000,000  from  the  General  Education  Board.  The 
Hebrew  Union  College  received  a  conditional  gift 
of  $500,000  from  Julius  Rosenwald.  Kalamazoo 
College  "received  a  bequest  of  $350,000  for  a  h- 
brarv  by  the  will  of  the  late  Mary  Senter  Man- 
delle*  The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  $1,000,- 
000  to  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  line  arts.  Oberlin  College  received  $100,- 
000  from  Andrew  H.  Noah  for  a  residence  hall 
for  men.  J.  T.  Lupton  gave  $230,000  to  Ogkthorpe 

University. 

Phillips' Exeter  Academy  received  $613,000  from 
William  Boyce  Thompson  and  $320,000  from  Ed- 
ward Harkness.  Rutgers  University  received 
$140,000  from  the  estate  of  Mary  B.  Pell.  St. 
Xavier  College  received  $150,000  for  the  extension 
of  its  campus.  An  anonymous  donor  gave  Scripps 
College  $250,000  for  building  and  furnishing  a 
recitation  hall.  Sweet  Briar  College  received 
$185,000  from  an  unnamed  member  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  institution  for  the  erection  of  a 
library.  Edward  Harkness  gave  $500,000  to  the 
Taft  School  toward  a  $2,000,000  endowment. 
The  University  of  Tennessee  received  $250,000  by 
the  will  of  the  late  Martha  A.  Henderson  for  the 
erection  of  a  girls'  dormitory. 

Cyrus  H,  K.  Curtis,  the  publisher,  made  a  gift 
of  $500,000  to  Temple  University.  The  General 
Education  Board  gave  $135,000  to  the  University 
of  Texas  to  be  used  by  the  department  of  zoology 
in  the  development  of  graduate  instruction  and 
research  during  the  next  eight  years.  Union 
University  received  $250,000  from  Edward  Hark- 
ness for  the  Albany  Medical  School.  A  sxnn  of 
about  $150,000,  the  residuary  estate  of  Miss 
Evelyn  Colgate,  was  to  be  divided  between  Col- 
o-ate University  and  Vassar  College,  Washington 
University  received  $630,000,  the  residue  of  the 
estate  of 'the  late  George  Warren 'Brown. 

The  University  of  Washington  received  $290,- 
000  from  the  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the 
Promotion  of  Aeronautics;  and  $360,000  from 
Mrs. -Newton  R.  Wilson  to  be  used  for  a  new 
building  for  Mary  Institute.  Wesleyan  University 
received  endowment  from  "six  friends  of  the  uni- 
versity" to  the  extent  of  $600,000;  also  $100,000 
each  from  John  E.  Andrews,  George  \V.  Davidson, 
George  S.  Ingraham,  Albert  W.  Johnston,  and 
Henry  I.  Harriman.  Mrs.  Stephen  Henry  Olin 
gave  Wesleyan  University  $100,000  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  new  library.  The  following  gifts  were 
announced  by  Yale  University:  $1,000,000  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Chauncey  M.  Depew;  $1,000,000 
from  Abram  E.  Fitkern  for  the  study  of  children's 
diseases  and  child  life;  books  valued  at  more 
than  $400,000;  and  $2,823,657  from  the  late 
Payne  Whitney. 

NEW  PKISSBOEKTS.  During  the  year,  the  follow- 
ing new  presidents  of  universities,  colleges,  and 
technological  schools  were  reported:  Dr.  Brad- 
ford ICnapp  was  elected  president  of  Alabama 


Polytechnic  Institute.  Dr.  Robert  Devore  Leigh 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  Woman's  Col- 
lege, located  at  Bemiington,  Vermont.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Walter  B.  Greenway  was  elected  president  of 
Beaver  College.  Ira  N.' Chiles  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Central  Wesleyan  College.  I)r.  Joseph 
Kugene  Eowe  was  chosen  president  of  the  Clark- 
son  Memorial  Institute  of  Technology.  Dr.  Earl 
A.  Roadman  was  installed  as  president  of  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University.  Dr.  Franklin  W.  Johnson 
was  elected  president  of  Colby  College.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick M.  Hunter  was  elected  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver.  Dr.  Garfield  B.  Oxnam  was 
elected  president  of  De  Pauw  University.  Dr.  H. 
L.  Dotiavan  was  elected  president  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky State  Teachers'  College.  The  Rev.  W.  Cole- 
maifNebils  was  elected  president  of  Georgetown 
University.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  R.  Myers  was  elected 
president'  of  Hartwiek  College.  Dr.  James  M. 
Kieran  was  elected  president  of  Hunter  College. 
Royal  C.  Ague  was  elected  president  of  Huron 
College.  Dr.  J\  J.  Kelley  was  elected  president  of 
the  University  of  Idaho*.  Dr.  Ray  H,  Latham  was 
elected  president  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 
Dr.  James  E.  Coons  was  elected  president  of  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College.  The  Rev.  Brother  Albert  was 
elected  president  of  La  Salle  College.  The  Rev. 
William  M.  Magee,  S.J.,  was  elected  president 
of  Marquette  University.  The  Rev.  John  Timothy 
Stone  was  elected  president  of  McCormick  The- 
ological Seminary.  Dr.  Spright  Dowell  was  elected 
president  of  Mercer  University. 

Dr.  Alfred  H.  Upham  was  elected  president  of 
Miami  University.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  N.  Schwarze 
was  elected  president  of  Moravian  College  and 
Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Edgar  Albert  Bur- 
nett was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  Dr.  Charles  L.  O'Donnell  was  elected 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  Dr. 
H.  G.  Bennett  was  elected  president  of  Okla- 
homa Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  Dr. 
Edmund  D.  Soper  was  elected  president  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.  Dr.  G.  I.  Christie  was 
elected  president  of  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

Dr.  Charles  K.  Edmunds  was  elected  president 
of  Pomona  College.  Dr.  James  L.  Header  was 
elected  president  of  Russell  Sage  College.  Dr. 
Ezra  T.  Franklin  was  elected  president  of  South- 
western College.  Dr.  Harvey  N.  Davis  was  elected 
president  of  Stevens  Institute.  Dr.  Frank  Parker 
Day  was  elected  president  of  Union  College.  Rear 
Admiral  Samuel  S.  Robison  was  appointed  as 
superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  Dr. 
Francis  P.  Gaines  was  elected  president  of  Wake 
Forest  College.  Austin  H.  Fitts  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  West  Virginia.  B.  0. 
Skinner  was  elected  president  of  Wilmington 
College. 

EDUCATIONAL  BOABDS  AND  FOUNDATIONS. — 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD.  The  General  Educa- 
tion Board  was  founded  in  1902.  Its  assets  June 
30,  1927,  were  reported  as  $98,353,706.23.  The  re- 
ceipts during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  were 
$19,664,854.24.  This  included  a  balance  on  June 
30,  1926,  of  $13,336,767.61.  The  disbursement  for 
the  rear  from  income  was  $5,460,271.60,  leaving 
a  balance  on  June  30,  1927,  of  $14,204,582.64. 
From  the  date  of  the  Board's  foundation,  in  1902, 
to  June  30,  1927,  there  had  been  appropriated 
from  principal  funds  a  total  of  $82,182,118.96; 
and  from  income,  $77,783,703.01,  making  a  total 
of  $150,965,821.97.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated, 
$111,549,540.39  had  been  paid,  leaving  unpaid  a 
total  of  $48,416,281.58^  In  addition  to  the  above 
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payments,  $195,691.81  liad  been  appropriated  and 
paid  from  the  income  of  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund 
to  rural  schools  for  Negroes. 

LAURA  SPELMAN  ROCKEFELLER  MEMORIAL.  The 
report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1926,  shows  assets  amounting  to  $85,386,- 
931.87.  This  was  made  up  of  a  principal  fund 
amounting  to  $73,089,522.85,  and  income  ac- 
counts totaling  $12,279,409.02.  The  income  for 
the  year  was  $9,311,820.72.  This  included  a  total 
of  $4,996,564.27  made  up  of  a  balance  from  the 
preceding  year  and  refunds  on  prior  year  pay- 
ments. The  disbursements  were  for  payments  on 
appropriations,  $3,250,106.29;  administration, 
$196,898.61,  making  a  total  of  $3,447,004.90,  and 
leaving  a  balance  of  $5,864,815.82.  During  the 
year,  the  memorial  appropriated  $1,641,649.20 
for  research  and  work  in  the  field  of  child  study 
and  parental  education;  and  a  total  of  $854,600 
to  organizations  in  the  general  field  of  social 
welfare. 

CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  TEACHING.  The  total  resources  of  this  Founda- 
tion are  reported  as  $30,857,000,  of  which  $15,- 
647.000  is  held  as  permanent  general  endow- 
ment, $1,351,000  as  endowment  of  the  Division  of 
Educational  Enquiry,  $12,428,000  as  a  reserve 
for  liquidating  pension  liabilities  accruing  after 
1928,  $830,000  to  assist  colleges  and  universities 
to  adopt  the  contributory  plan  -of  annuities,  and 
$601,000  as  an  emergency  reserve.  During  the 
twenty-two  years  of  its  activity,  the  Foundation 
has  paid  out  in  retiring  allowances  to  professors 
and  pensions  to  their  widows  over  $15,985,000. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  the  total 
expenditure  from  general  funds  was  $1,403,- 
188.42.  Of  this  sum  $1,314,419.92  was  for  retiring 
allowances.  The  expenditure  for  the  Division  of 
Educational  Enquiry  was  $73,394.96 ;  of  this  sum, 
$22,806,77  was  used  for  a  study  of  college  ath- 
letics. 

The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa- 
tion of  America,  which  was  organized  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  financed  by  the'  Car- 
negie Corporation,  reported  that  deferred  an- 
nuity contracts  provided  by  the  Association  had 
been*  adopted  by  176  institutions.  Teachers  in  400 
other  institutions  had  taken  contracts  in  the 
Association.  The  number  of  annuity  contracts 
in  force  at  the  end  of  1926  was  reported  as  4542, 
representing  a  total  annual  annuity  of  $7,151,- 
070.  There  was  a  total  of  3715  insurance  policies 
amounting  to  $20,448,651.  The  premium  income 
for  1926  was  $1,982,547.  The  Association  had  re- 
sources of  $9,092,558.  See  CAENEGIE  CORPORA- 
TION; CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION. 

THE  CAENEGIE  CORPORATION.  The  report  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1928,  shows  that  the 
Corporation  has  total  funds  amounting  to  $128,- 
691,443.59.  The  total  income  for  the  year  was 
$7,103,279.58.  The  donations  paid  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $5,923,689.25.  This  included 
$50,000  for  buildings,  $279,734.67  for  library 
and  other  buildings  for  institutions,  and  $3,346,- 
666.68  for  endowments.  The  total  charges 
against  future  income  were  $21,418,581.84.  The 
Corporation  also  had  a,  special  fund  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  in  Canada  and  the  British 
Colonies.  The  total  amount  of  this  fund  was 
$13,862,088.90.  The  income  for  the  year  end^ 
ing  Sept.  30,  1928,  was  $679,873.16.  Donations 
amounting  to  $209,528.1^  were  paid.  Of  this 
amount,  $25,000  was  givem  to  tke  Royal  {Society 
of  Canada.  Of  tjie  remainder,  a  considerable  por- 


tion was  given  to  the  furtherance  of  an  African 
programme.  See  CARNEGIE  CORPORATION. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  FUND.  For  the  year  clos- 
ing Sept.  30,  1927,  the  Fund  reported  assets 
amounting  to  $39,371,091.97.  The  income  for  the 
year  was  $2,444,579.64.  The  expenses  totaled  $1,- 
958,564.04.  The  fund  was  concerned  with  child 
welfare.  A  child-health  programme  was  inaugur- 
ated witli  the  organization  of  child-health  demon- 
strations in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  in  Clark  County, 
Ga. ;  in  Rutherford  County,  Tenn. ;  and  in  Marion 
County,  Oreg.  Each  was  planned  to  require  seven 
years  for  its  completion.  The  emphasis  of  the 
demonstration  is  on  preserving  and  building  up 
the  health  of  the  "so-called  normal  child."  A 
second  activity  of  the  fund  was  in  connection 
with  mental  hygiene  and  child  guidance.  The 
work  that  the  fund  had  undertaken  as  a  "pro- 
gramme on  methods  of  preventing  delinquency  in 
the  bureau  of  children's  guidance"  was  replaced 
by  an  institute  for  child  guidance. 

ROCKEFELLER.  FOUNDATION.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  was  incorporated  in  1913.  The  secre- 
tary's report  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1927, 
showed  assets  consisting  of  a  principal  fund 
amounting  to  $162,291,624;  land,  buildings,  and 
equipment,  $9,344,666;  income  accounts,  $20,- 
546,833.47,  making  a  total  of  $192,183,124.09. 
The  income  from  general  fund  for  the  year  was 
$18,430,550.39.  This  included  a  balance  from 
1926  and  refunds  of  payments  made  in  previous 
years,  totaling  $6,098,647.51.  The  disbursements 
for  central  administration  were  $2,569,236.78; 
international  health  division,  a  total  of  $3,660,- 
968.22;  division  of  medical  education,  t$4;992,- 
918.79,  making  a  total  of  $11,223,123.79.  See 
ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION. 

JOHN  SIMON  GUGGENHEIM  MEMORIAL  FELLOW- 
SHIPS. This  foundation  was  established  in  1925 
with  a  capital  fund  of  $3,500,000.  It  grants  fel- 
lowships which  are  "awarded  only  to  young 
scholars  and  artists  who  have  given  unequivocal 
evidence  of  marked  gift  for  research  or  for  cre- 
ative work  and  who  are  engaged  in  constructive 
projects  requiring  special  facilities  available 
abroad.  Both  men  and  women  are  eligible.  The 
stipend  is  usually  $2500  and  is  awarded  for  one 
year.  For  the  ye*ar  1928-29  the  awards  totaled 
$173,000  and  were  given  to  75  candidates,  16  of 
whom  were  reappointed  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  complete  studies  or  projects  begun  during  the 
previous  year. 

LIMITING  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT.  Colleges  and 
^universities  continued  to  give  marked  attention 
to  the  problem  of  limiting  numbers.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  institutions  had  limited  either  the 
number  that  they  would  receive  as  freshmen  or 
the  number  of  the  student  body.  The  University 
of  Chicago,  for  example,  announced  that  they 
would  receive  only  750  in  the  freshman  class. 
Lafayette  College*  limited  its  student  body  to 
one  thousand.  There  was  a  general  tendency  to 
increase  tuition  charges  so  as  to  have  the  student 
more  nearly  pay  the  actual  cost  of  his  instruc- 
tion. Several  institutions,  including  Yale,  Har- 
vard, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Brown,  Dartmouth,  Williams,  Smith,  and 
Wellesley  had  tuition  charges  amounting  to 
$400  per  year.  Johns  Hopkins  University  had 
charges  of  $450  per  year.  Other  institutions  had 
raised  their  tuition  charges  to  $300.  In  each  case 
the  institutions  tried  to  safeguard  themselves 
against  tie  possibility  of  excluding  desirable 
students.  To  accomplish  this  they  increased  th$ 
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imount  of  loan  funds  and  scholarships.  As  a  re~ 
rult  it  was  easier  for  a  competent,  earnest  young 
person  to  secure  a  college  education  than  at  any 
Drevious  time  in  our  history.  On  the  other  hand, 
t  was  asserted  that  there  was  a  very  large  num- 
3er  of  students  who  had  no  serious  purpose  in 
attending  college,  but  who  went  for  the  social  or 
ithletic  prestige  that  the  colleges  furnish.  Presi- 
dent Angell  of  Yale  University  in  a  speech  "before 
bhe  National  Educational  Association,  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  made  the  following 
statement : 

The  whole  political-educational  conception  under 
which  we  ate  working  is  too  largely  that  a  college  or 
university  education  is  open  at  little  or  no  cost  to  any 
sne  of  moderate  capacity  and  still  more  moderate  powers 
Df  application.  There  is  little  or  no  sense  of  privilege 
a"bout  it  and  practically  no  sense  of  obligation.  Merely 
to  multiply  the  number  of  college-trained  youths  who 
^o  back  into  the  community  with  no  vivid  feeling  of 
duty  to  capitalize  for  the  "benefit  of  tne  commonwealth 
the  training  they  have  received  is  quite  as  likely  to 
prove  a  curse  as  a  blessing  for  the  state. 

With  colleges  and  universities  crowded  and 
with  an  increasing  number  seeking  to  enter  these 
institutions,  it  was  easy  to  talk  about  the  limita- 
tion of  numbers  in  colleges  and  universities. 
Actually  to  limit  numbers  was  not  such  a  simple 
matter."  The  people  of  the  country  seem  to  have 
supreme  confidence  in  the  value  of  a  college  edu- 
cation, and,  with  the  prosperity  that  has  existed, 
oarents  have  chosen  to  send  their  children  to 
jollege.  There  has  seemed  no  alternative.  It  has 
rften  happened  that  young  people  who  were  in 
few  respects  qualified  to  pursue  college  work  have 
gained  admission.  While  this  may  not  be  a  seri- 
ous matter  for  the  students  concerned,  it  has 
:>een  a  serious  matter  for  the  colleges  to  main- 
;ain  what  they  regard  as  a  suitable  standard. 

More  recently,  attention  has  been  directed  to- 
ward making  it  possible  for  young  people  to 
secure  the  equivalent  of  college  work  during  the 
time  they  were  profitably  employed.  In  places 
where  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  located, 
it  is  possible  to  find  large  numbers  of  young  peo- 
ple working  in  offices  and  stores  who  are  improv- 
ing themselves  by  following  courses  given  during 
the  evening.  This  is  a  phase  of  adult  education 
that  bids  fair  to  be  important. 

During  the  year,  some  college  administrators 
have  advanced  the  idea  that  a  great  deal  could 
be  accomplished  by  changing  methods  of  instruc- 
tion within  colleges  so  as  to  properly  care  for 
much  larger  classes  than  are  now  common.  Al- 
ready there  was  one  institution  in  which  there 
was  at  least  one  class  that  numbered  a  thousand: 
students.  This  class  met  as  a  unit  and  appar- 
ently results  were  satisfactory.  This  plan  could 
not  be  followed  in  certain  types  of  laboratory 
work,  but  it  was  claimed  that  it  could  be  fol- 
lowed in  much  of  the  work  that  is  done. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  strong  emphasis 
upon  the  personal  relationship  between  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  students.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
this  relationship  could  exist  only  when  the 
3lasses  were  small.  It  is  true,  however,  that  often 
ihe  professor  in  charge  of  a  small  class  has  been 
nore  aloof  than  the  one  who  has  had  a  much 
arger  one.  It  was  urged  in  some  quarters  that 
,he  methods  of  teaching  and  of  control  be  altered 
10  as  to  conform  to  the  needs  that  the  colleges 
LOW  face. 

LOAN  SCHOLARSHIPS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BANK- 
RS  ASSOCIATION.  A  foundation  fund  of  $500,- 
00  was  started  in  1925.  The  trustees  proposed  to 
stablish  167  collegiate  loan  scholarships  to 


stimulate  and  aid  worthy  men  or  women  students 
to  pursue  courses  in  banking  and  economics  in 
selected  colleges  and  universities.  The  loans  are 
for  $250  for  the  scholastic  year,  to  be  repaid  upon 
the  student's  entering  business  life.  The  general 
plan  announces  the  allotment  of  "one  scholarship 
to  a  higher  institution  of  learning  in  each  State 
where  the  banks  have  completed  the  subscription 
quotas  assigned  them  in  the  foundation  fund." 
Additional  scholarships  are  allowed  for  each  unit 
of  $2000  or  excess  fraction  of  that  amount  above 
$500  contributed  from  the  State.  The  interest  on 
the  loans  will  be  5  per  cent  beginning  after  the 
student  leaves  school.  Payments  may  be  made  in 
installments  of  $10  or  more.  Students  who  dis- 
charged all  their  financial  obligations  connected 
with  this  loan  were  to  be  given  certificates 
signed  by  the  board  of  trustees.  These  certifi- 
cates might  then  be  used  as  evidence  of  financial 
reliability. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES.  Since  1917,  15  different 
States  have  passed  laws  dealing  with  junior 
colleges.  The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation shows  that  the  number  of  junior  col- 
leges in  1926  was  153,  located  in  31  different 
States.  Of  these,  47,  enrolling  13,850  students, 
were  under  public  control,  and  106,  enrolling  22,- 
660  students,  were  in  private  institutions.  In 
general,  junior  colleges  had  not  been  prominent 
in  Eastern  States.  In  the  statistics  for  1925-26, 
the  only  New  England  State  that  reported  was 
Massachusetts  with  375  students.  That  same 
year,  oSTew  York  reported  only  127  students. 
There  were  none  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  or 
New  Jersey,  During  1928,  however,  two  note- 
worthy institutions  were  opened  in  New  York 
State. 

During  1928,  Columbia  University  organized 
the  Seth  Low  Junior  College  as  a  Brooklyn  part 
of  the  University.  The  college  was  designed  to 
care  for  the  first  two  years  of  college  work,  after 
which  the  students  might  enter  Columbia  Col- 
lege or  some  of  the  professional  schools. 

The  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  a  new  junior 
college  for  girls3  opened  in  October  in  Bronxville, 
New  York.  The  aims  of  the  college  have  been  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

To  graduate  women  in  whom  interests  have  been^  so 
stimulated  that  they  will  continue  as  an  animating 
principle  throughout  life.  To  graduate  women  whose 
experience  in  group  activities  has  shown  them  the 
value  of  cooperative  effort,  so  that  they  "become  either 
fruitful  as  leaders  or  skilled  in  rendering  service  un- 
der the  effective  leadership  of  others. 

To  graduate  women  who  have  experienced  the  value 
of  leisure  and  whose  varied  interests  insure  the  profit- 
able use  of  whatever  leisure  time  shall  he  theirs. 

The  college  was  founded  by  the  late  William 
Van  Deuser  Lawrence  in  memory  of  his  wife.  It 
opened  with  150  students.  It  was  expected  that 
this  number  woul/i  "be  increased  to  250  as  soon  as 
dormitory  accommodations  could  be  provided, 

TEACHERS'  COIMGES  AND  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 
The  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  reported  that, 
for  the  school  year  1925-26,  there  were  402^  in- 
stitutions engaged  primarily  in  teacher  training. 
Of  these  institutions,  101.  were  classified  as 
teachers*  colleges,  102  as  State  normal  schools,  27 
as  city  normal  schools,  108  as  county  normal 
schools,  and  64  as  private  normal  schools.  The 
report  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  growth 
of  teachers'  colleges.  In  1920  there  were  46  such 
institutions  as  contrasted  with  101  in  ,1926.  In 
1920,  44.4  per  cent  of  the  students  preparing 
to  teach  were  in  teachers'  colleges,  whereas  In 
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1926,  62.1  per  cent  were  in  such  institutions.  In 
1926  there  was  a  total  of  494,290  students  en- 
rolled in  all  teacher-training  institutions.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  about  960,000  teaching  po- 
sitions of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States.  There 
was,  therefore,  half  as  many  persons  preparing 
to  teach  as  there  were  teaching  positions.  In  1894, 
there  was  one  person  in  training  for  every  5.6 
positions,  while  in  1910  there  was  one  for  every 
5.5  teaching  positions.  This  remarkable  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  preparing  to  teach  brought 
with  it  some  serious  problems  in  relationship  to 
the  placement  of  graduates  from  the  various  in- 
stitutions. City  normal  schools  were  the  first 
to  feel  the  importance  of  this  problem.  It  was 
reported  that  there  were  among  such  schools  some 
which  had  not  been  able  to  place  the  last  two 
classes  that  had  been  graduated. 

The  total  value  of  all  property  belonging  to 
normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  reporting 
was  $202,630,512.  Of  this,  $19,425,113  represent- 
ed the  value  of  endowments.  The  expenditures 
reported  by  101  teachers'  colleges  for  current  ex- 
penditures totaled  $24,501,325.  The  total  current 
expenditures  reported  by  101  State  normal 
schools  were  $15,134,791.  The  city  normal  schools 
reported  a  total  for  current  expenditures  of  $2,- 
039,851.  The  county  normal  schools  reported  a 
total  of  $595,089,  and  the  total  current  expendi- 
tures reported  by  37  private  .teacher-training 
schools  were  $3,428,879. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION.  See  EDUCA- 
TION. 

UPPER  SENEGAL  AND  NIGER.  A  colony 
under  the  government-general  of  French  West 
Africa;  officially  known  since  Dec.  4,  1920,  as 
French  Sudan.  See  FRENCH  SXJOAN  and  FRENCH 
WEST  AFRICA. 

UPPER  SILESIA.   See  POLAND. 

UR.  See  ARCHEOLOGY. 

URUGUAY,  u'ru-gwa  or  oo'rodgwl.  A  re- 
public of  South  America  bounded  by  Bolivia, 
Argentina,  and  Brazil.  Capital,  Montevideo. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Area,  72,153  square 
miles;  population,  at  the  beginning  of  1928,  1,- 
762,451.  The  chief  cities  with  their  populations 
on  Dec.  31,  1926,  were  Montevideo,  439,129;  Pay- 
sandu,  26,000;  Salto,  30,000,  and  Mercedes,  23,- 
000.  The  movement  of  population  in  1927  was: 
Births,  42,845;  deaths,  19,944;  marriages,  10,243. 
The  immigrants  in  1926  numbered  170,535;  the 
emigrants,  153,016.  The  immigrants  came  chiefly 
from  Spain,  Italy,  Brazil,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  Argentina. 

EDUCATION.  According  to  figures  published  by 
the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics,  elementary 
education  in  Uruguay  during  1927  was  given 
by  4425  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  to  an 
average  of  122,872  children  attending  ^  1464  pri- 
mary schools.  There  were  in  addition  night 
schools  for  adults,  normal  institutes,  schools 
for  deaf-mute  children,  open  air  schools,  etc. 

PRODUCTION.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  is  devoted  to  stock  raising,  about  20  per 
cent  to  mixed  farms  and  ranches,  and  5  per 
cent  to  purely  agricultural  farms.  The  value  of 
the  principal  crops  for  the  agricultural  year 
1926-27  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  14,155,000 
pesos;  corn,  3,910,000  pesos;  linseed,  3,917,000 
pesos  According  to  the  livestock  census  of 
1924  "there  were  8,432,000  cattle,  14,443,000 
sheep,  18,800  goats,  and  251,000  swine.  Tke 
estimated  production  of  the  principal  crops  for 
1927-28  was  as  follows:  Corn,  233,453  tons; 


wheat,  377,944  tons;  flax,  52,007  tons;  oats,  38,- 
398  tons;  barley,  1745  tons;  birdseed,  560  tons; 
and  rye,  106  tons.  Cattle  to  the  number  of  689,- 
541,  and  1,494,645  sheep  were  slaughtered  in 
1927.  The  1926-27  wool  clip  was  estimated  at 
about  125,000  bales  of  about  1000  pounds  each, 
while  the  1927-28  clip  was  placed  at  130,000 
bales. 

Deposits  of  various  minerals,  including  gold, 
copper,  manganese,  and  petroleum,  have  been 
found,  but  mining  is  little  developed.  Exports 
of  mineral  products  amounted  to  2,658,000  pesos 
($2,694,000)  in  1927,  an  increase  of  about  900,- 
000  pesos  over  1926.  The  only  manufacturing 
industry  of  importance  is  the  preparation  of 
products  of  the  stock-raising  industry.  About 
70  per  cent  of  the  industrial  establishments 
are  located  in  the  Department  of  Montevideo, 
which  in  192$  had  4468  establishments  with 
53,381  employees. 

COMMERCE.  Uruguay's  export  trade  consists 
chiefly  of  pastoral  products  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  of  agricultural  products.  In  1927  total 
exports  amounted  to  96,674,131  pesos,  an  in- 
crease of  2,370,641  pesos  over  1926,  owing  largely 
to  greater  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
linseed,  wool,  hides,  and  sand,  the  rise  being 
all  the  more  noteworthy  considering  that  ex- 
ports of  meat  and  meat  products  declined  nearly 
10,000,000  pesos.  About  19  per  cent  of  these 
exports  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  about 
18  per  cent  to  Germany  as  against  14.2  per 
cent  to  Argentina,  13.8  per  cent  to  France,  8.2 
per  cent  to  Belgium,  and  7.7  per  cent  to  the 
United  States.  As  usual  the  bulk  of  the  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  consisted  of  wool, 
hides,  and  canned  meats. 

Uruguay's  import  trade  is  in  contrast  to  its 
export  trade.  It  consists  of  a  great  variety  of 
manufactured  and  other  products.  In  1927,  out 
of  a  total  import  trade  of  84,003,934  pesos,  an 
increase  of  about  10,000,000  pesos  over  that 
of  the  previous  year,  the  following  commodities 
*  were  valued  between  1,000,000  and  6,000,000 
pesos:  Olive  oil,  refined  sugar,  yerba  mate, 
automobiles,  tires,  pine  lumber  in  general,  po- 
tatoes, naphtha,  common  yams,  silk,  and  coal. 
Uruguay's  chief  suppliers  were  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  In  1927 
the  United  States  supplied  30.3  per  cent  of 
the  total,  as  against  15.7  per  cent  by  Great 
Britain,  10  per  cent  by  Germany,  and  6.3  per 
cent  by  France.  The  most  important  imports 
from  the  United  States  are  automobiles,  petro- 
leum, and  petroleum  products. 

FINANCE.  The  estimated  receipts  and  recom- 
mended expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1928- 
29  totaled  55,066,351  and  55,450,795  pesos,  re- 
spectively— thus  anticipating  a  deficit  of  384,- 
444  pesos.  The  national  council  of  administra- 
tion stated  that  these  figures  did  not  include 
extraordinary  appropriations  annually  author- 
ized by  the  legislature  for  special  purposes  or 
for  supplementing  insufficient  appropriations.  If 
these  expenditures  be  included  in  the  budget  for 
1928-29,  the  estimated  deficit  would  amount  to 
1,384,000  pesos.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  the 
surplus  of  the  1927-28  budget  would  cover  the 
total  deficit  of  the  1928-29  budget.  The  total 
pnblic  debt  on  Aug.  31,  1927,  was  218,309,000 
pesos. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  The  transportation  facili- 
ties of  Uruguay  are  not  highly  developed.  There 
are  two  important  rivers,  the  Uruguay  and  the 
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Negro,  both  of  which  are  navigable  by  large 
sea-going  vessels,  the  former  for  about  200  miles 
and  the  latter  for  about  30  miles,  but  they  are 
not  extensively  utilized.  In  1926,  the  two  com- 
panies which  maintain  regular  steamship  service 
between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  carried 
both  ways  total  cargoes  of  55,278  tons  as 
against  4*7,261  tons  in  1925,  In  1927  there  entered 
the  ports  of  the  country  12,503  vessels  with  a 
total  of  15,037,000  net  registered  tons. 

The  country  has  1585  miles  of  steam  rail- 
ways, or  about  22  miles  per  1000  square  miles, 
of  which  a<bout  90  per  cent  is  owned  by  private 
interests  and  the  remainder  by  the  Government. 
Of  the  total  railway  mileage "  of  the  country,  a 
little  over  one-half  is  owned  by  a  single  company, 
the  Central  del  Uruguay,  whose  lines  link  Monte- 
video with  the  border  towns  in  the  far  east, 
north,  and  on  the  south  coasts.  The  highway  sys- 
tem of  the  country  is  composed  of  548  miles  of 
hard-surfaced  roads,  all  of  which  are  around 
Montevideo,  and  4624  miles  of  dirt  roads, 
throughout  the  country.  On  Mar.  31,  1928,  there 
were  23,793  telephones  in  use  in  the  country,  16,- 
236  of  these  being  in  the  Montevideo  city  area. 

GOVERNMENT.  Under  the  constitution  of  Jan. 
3,  1918,  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  two  Houses,  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives, elected  by  universal  suffrage  of  males  over 
18  years  of  age,  and  the  Senate,  chosen  by  an 
electoral  college  which  is  elected  by  popular 
vote.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President, 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote  and  a  national 
Administrative  council  of  nine  members.  Presi- 
dent in  1928,  Dr.  Juan  Campisteguy,  elected  for 
the  term  Mar.  1,  1927-Peb.  28,  1931. 

UTAH.  POPULATION.  According  to  the  Four- 
teenth Census,  the  population  of  the  State  on 
Jan.  1,  1920,  was  449,396.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion on  July  1,  1928>  was  531,000.  The  capital 
is  Salt  Lake  City. 

AGKICULTUBE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 
Hay 

Wheat 
Potatoes 
Sugar  "bee 

Year 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
'1927 
its     1928 

Acreage 
647,000 
644,000 
257,000 
242,000 
23,000 
22,000 
53,000 

Prod.  &w. 
1,500,000  *  { 
1,574,000  * 
6,861,000 
5,678,000 
S,312,OQO 
2,970,000 
623,000  tt 

Value 
£17,380,000 
14,311,000 
6,738,000 
5,792,000 
1,490,000 
2,228,000 

Oats 
Barley 

1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 

55,000 
55,000 
51,000 
34,000 
30,000 

677,000  * 
2,475,000 
2,142,000 
1,666,000 
1,410,000 

4,761.000 
1,386,000 
1,285,000 
1,216,000 
1,072,000 

MINERAL  PBODUCTION.  The  metals,  copper,  lead, 
silver,  zinc,  and  gold,  given  in  the  order  of  the 
annual  value  of  their  product,  furnish  about 
four-fifths  of  the  entire  mineral  output  of  the 
State.  Coal  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder.  The  value  of  the  combined  mine  pro- 
duction of  the  five  important  metals  was  much 
less,  however,  for  1927,  than  it  had  been  for 
1926.  The  total  for  1927  was  $73,626,632;  for 

1926,  $82,662,884.  The  decrease  was  due  to  lower 
prices  for  all  the  metals   named  except  gold. 
The  quantities  produced  in  1927  in  each  case 
either  exceeded  those  for  1926  or  fell  but  little 
below.  These  quantities  were:  gold,  1927,  193,- 
909  fine  ounces,  1926,  182,763;  silver,  1927,  18,- 
606,950    fine   ounces,    1926,    19,358,581;    copper, 

1927,  256,933,278    pounds,     1926,    257,464,482; 


lead,  1927,  302,570,040  pounds,  1926,  295,270,- 
025;  zinc,  99,185,443  pounds,  1926,  95,179,380. 
In  point  of  total  value,  copper  production  was 
foremost,  attaining  $36,045,027  for  1926;  lead 
attained  $23,621,602;  silver,  $12,079,755;  zinc, 
$7,138,454;  gold,  $3,778,046.  The  quantity  of 
coal  mined  in  1927  was  4,781,480  net  tons  and 
that  in  1926,  4,373,703  tons;  the  value  of  the  out- 
put was  $11,084,000  for  1927  and  $10,362,000  for 
1926.  Clay  products  to  the  value  of  $929,782 
for  1926,  native  asphalt  ($886,730  for  1926), 
stone  ($623,608  for  1926),  salt,  iron  ore,  pig 
iron,  lime,  and  arsenious  oxide  were  the  chief 
other  items  of  production.  The  total  value  of  the 
State's  mineral  products  was  $98,985,218  for 
1926;  for  1925,  $100,275,442. 

The  1928  production  of  gold  was  $4,301,000; 
of  silver,  16,682,000  ounces,  having  a  value  of 
$9,759,000;  copper,  290,044,000  pounds,  $42,346,- 
000;  lead,  286,792,000  pounds,  $17,494,000;  zinc, 
97,034,000  pounds,  $5,822,000.  For  all  nve  metals, 
the  value  of  the  production  was  $79,722,000. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  governmental  depart- 
ments, $8,003,287  (of  which  $3,712,725  was  aid 
to  local  education)  ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $457,- 
633;  for  permanent  improvements,  $1,974,947; 
total,  $10,435,867  (of  which  $2,645,779  was  for 
highways,  $860,832  being  for  maintenance  and 
$1,784,947  for  construction).  Revenue  was  $11,- 
062,291.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  51.0  per  cent;  departmental  earnings 
and  charges  for  officers*  services,  7.5  per  cent; 
sales  of  licenses  and  taxation  of  cigarettes  and 
gasoline,  22,1  per  cent.  Property  valuation  was 
$696,061,566;  State  taxation  thereon,  $5,244,841. 
Net  funded  State  debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $6,- 
594,750. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  2193.89.  There  was  built  in  1928,  0.64  mile  of 
additional  second  track. 

EDUCATION.  State  Superintendent  Jensen  re- 
ported steady  progress  in  1928  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  divisions  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem of  the  State.  The  school  population  as  esti- 
mated for  the  academic  year  1927-28  was  143,- 
811.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
in  that  year  133,829  pupils;  of  these,  105,776 
were  in  the  elementary  grades  and  28,053  in 
the  high  schools.  The  expenditures  of  the  year 
for  public-school  education  within  the  State, 
including  capital  outlay  and  debt  service, 
amounted  to  $11,121,980.  The  averages  of  teach- 
ers' salaries  were:  in  elementary  schools,  $1128; 
in  junior  high  schools,  $1502;  in  senior  high 
schools,  $1642. 

CHABITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  functions  of 
central  control  over  the  activities  of  the  State 
in  the  care  and  custody  of  individuals  are  not 
combined  in  any  single  unit.  A  Board  of  Cor- 
rections, consisting  of  the  Governor  and  of  two 
appointed  members  serving  terms  of  four  years, 
exercises  authority  over  penal  institutions.  Mat- 
ters relative  to  the  insane  come  under  an  In- 
sanity Board  consisting  of  the  Governor,  State 
Auditor,  and  State  Treasurer.  The  State  benef- 
icent and  custodial  institutions  are  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  at  Ogden;  State 
Industrial  School,  Ogden;  State  Mental  Hos- 
pital, Provo;  State  Prison,  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
first  two  kav«  their  own  boards  of  trustees.  The 
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last  two  are  under  the  Board  of  Insanity  and  the 
Board  of  Corrections,  respectively.  Prison  ad- 
mittances in  1927  numbered  145;  State  prisoners 
in  custody  at  the  outset  of  1928,  208.  Mental 
patients  at  the  State  Hospital  at  the  beginning 
of  1928  totaled  809. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  Passenger  and 
mail  service  by  airplane  between  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  began  operation 
August  1.  The  State  Securities  Commission  put 
in  force  regulations  governing  investment  trusts 
in  the  State.  Governor  Bern  continued  efforts 
to  bring  Utah  and  the  other  Colorado  Basin 
States  into  agreement  on  the  Boulder  Dam  proj- 
ect by  conferences. 

ELECTION.  In  the  election  of  November  6, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Republican,  gained  a  small  plu- 
rality over  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Democrat,  in  the 
popular  vote  for  President.  The  vote  was: 
Hoover,  94,618;  Smith,  80,985.  A  great  part  of 
the  Progressive  vote  of  192.4  apparently  went  to 
Smith,  but  not  enough  of  it  to  give  him  the 
State.  George  H.  Dern,  Democrat,  was  reflected 
Governor.  United  States  Senator  William  H. 
King,  likewise,  was  reflected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  The  two  incumbents,  both  Republican, 
were  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  George  H.  Dern;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  H.  E.  Crockett;  Treasurer,  John 
Walker;  Auditor,  John  E.  Holden;  Attorney- 
General,  Harvey  H.  Cluff;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  C.  N.  Jensen. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice,  Sam- 
uel R.  Thurman;  Associate  Justices,  Elias  Han- 
sen,  James  W.  Cherry,  N.  D.  Straup,  Valentine 
Gideon. 

UTAH,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  institution 
of  higher  education  at  Salt  Lake  City,  founded 
in  1850.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  autumn 
of  1928  was  2791,  and  for  the  summer  session 
of  the  same  year,  741.  The  teaching  faculty,  ex- 
clusive of  11  on  leave  of  absence,  studying  at 
other  institutions,  numbered  173.  T3ie  produc- 
tive funds  of  the  university  amounted  to  $809,- 
142,  and  the  income  for  1927-28  was  $895,- 
489.  The  library  contained  95,319  volumes  and 
28,285  pamphlets.  President,  George  Thomas, 
Ph.D. 

VACCINATION".  See  HYDROPHOBIA;  SMALL 
Pox  ATS'D  VACCINATION. 

VALLEY  FOBGE  ANNIVERSARY.  See 
CELEBRATIONS. 

VANADIUM.  In  the  United  States  the 
greater  part  of  the  vanadium  used  was  imported 
from  Peru,  the  amount  during  the  year  totaling 
498  tons  of  vanadium  ores,  valued  at  $49,771  as 
against  imports  of  6199  tons,  valued  at  $561,051 
in  the  previous  year.  The  1928  ore  supply  was 
estimated  to  carry  from  11  to  12  per  cent  of 
vanadium.  In  the  United  States,  a  single  mine  on 
East  Rifle  Creek  in  Colorado  and  the  oxide  plant 
on  the  railroad  at  Rifle  Creek  southwest  of  the 
mine  was  the  single  domestic  source  of  vanadium 
oxide.  The  ore  as  found  here  was  a  roscoelite 
bearing  sandstone  probably  accompanied  by  otk^r 
vanadium  minerals.  The  vanadium  oxide  thus 
obtained  was  shipped  to  Niagara  Falls  and  le- 
duced  to  ferro-vanadium.  The  Peruvian  mines  of 
the  Vanadium  Corporation  of  America  shipped 
to  tlxe  United  States;  white  Europe  received  its 
ores  froni  South  Africa.  Vanadium  was  finding 
application  as  a  catalyst  in  tjje  manufactures,  Q| 
sulphuric  aeid  and  various  organic  compounds. 
By  the  use  of  certain  vanadium,  salts  a  cheaper 


and  more  efficient  process  than  with  platinum 
sponge  could  be  developed  as  the  salts  were  not 
poisoned  and  were  found  much  cheaper. 

VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY.  A  non- 
sectarian  institution  of  higher  learning  for  men 
and  women  at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  founded  in 
1873.  The  enrollment  in  the  autumn  term  of 
1928  was  1404  students,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Graduate  students,  116;  college  of  arts 
and  science,  751;  school  of  engineering,  134; 
school  of  religion,  82;  school  of  law,  83;  school 
of  medicine,  181;  school  of  nursing,  57.  The 
students  in  the  college  of  arts  and  science  com- 
prised 551  men  and  200  women.  The  faculty, 
exclusive  of  administrative  officers,  librarians, 
and  assistants,  numbered  180.  Productive  funds 
of  the  University  amounted  to  $9,000,000 ;  the  an- 
nual income  was  about  $800,000;  and  the  value 
of  the  property  was  estimated  at  $5,650,000.  The 
library  contained  144,000  volumes.  Chan- 
cellor,* James  H.  Kirkland,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of  women  at 
Potighkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1861.  The  en- 
rollment for  the  autumn  of  1928  was  1155,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Seniors,  228;  juniors,  282; 
sophomores,  310;  freshmen,  335;  and  a  summer 
institute  of  euthenics  was  held  with  a  registra- 
tion of  88.  The  teaching  staff  for  the  year  1928- 
29  had  152  members,  including  6  on  leave  of 
absence,  5  student  assistants,  1  teaching  fel- 
low, and  1  reader.  The  endowment,  including 
fellowships  and  scholarships,  amounted  to  $6,- 
884,056  and  the  income  for  the  year  to  $359r 
668.  Gifts  received  during  1927-28  were  in 
excess  of  $500,000.  There  were  156,000  volumes 
in  the  library.  The  Minnie  Cumnock  Blodgett 
Hall  of  Euthenics  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of 
1928.  President,  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  Ph.D., 
L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

VATICAN. ,  See  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 

VEGETABLES.  See  HORTICULTURE. 

VEHICLES,  VEHICLE  CODE.  See  AUTOMOBILES. 

VENEREAL  (ve-ne're-al)  DISEASES.  It 
is  a  singular  coincidence,  to  go  no  further,  that 
the  two  microorganisms  which  are  responsible 
for  the  major  venereal  diseases — to  wit,  the 
gonocaccus  and  the  treponema  „  paMidum — are 
very  susceptible  to  the  action  of  high  tempera- 
tures which  are  at  present  in  extensive  thera- 
peutic use.  But  while  in  gonorrhea  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  is  chiefly  local  in  the  form  of 
diathermy,  in  syphilis  the  temperature  eleva- 
tion is  obtained  by  inoculation  with  malarial 
blood  or  germs  and  other  substances  known  to 
raise  the  general  temperature.  For  some  years 
it  has  been  known  that  elevation  of  the  gen- 
eral temperature  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
treponema,  and  incidentally  to  cure  a  goodly 
number  of  victims  of  paresis,  otherwise  known 
as  syphilitic  meningo-eneephalitis;  and  the  sug- 
gestion was  near  at  hand  that  any  other  stage 
or  form  of  syphilis  could  likewise  speedily  be 
cured  by  the  rapid  and  wholesale  sterilization 
caused  by  the  artificial  Mgh.  temperature.  The 
theory  is  sptmd  enough,  but  the  principle  of 
causing  one  disease  to  eliminate  another  has  its 
drawbacks.  In  the  Deut&ohe  me&istsinische  Wo- 
otensc&rtft  for  Ji^ne  ,22,  1928,  Professor  Zieler, 
& ,  weU-kiM>wji  venereologist  of  , Wtirzburg,  advo- 
.eatal,  jtib$,<  use  °f  the  malarial  inoculation  for 
,sypMii&  iin  a  number  of  specml  categories  of 
patientig*;bmt  as  a  rule  only  after  the  drug  treat- 
ment &ad  proved  unsatisfactory.  See  SYPHILIS. 
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VENEZUELA,  ven'5-zwe'la,  sp.  pron.  va' 
na-thwa'la  or  Amer.  Sp.  pron.  va'na-swa/la.  A  re- 
public on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America, 
bordering  on.  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  lying  be- 
tween Colombia  on  the  west,  Brazil  on  the  south, 
and  British  Guiana  on  the  east.  Caracas  is  the 
capital. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION.  Venezuela  has  an  area 
of  393,874  square  miles;  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  December,  1926,  3,026,878,  as  com- 
pared with  2,411,952  in  1920.  The  population 
of  Caracas  in  1926  was  135,253,  and  of  other 
large  cities:  Maracaibo,  74,767;  Valencia,  36,- 
804;  Barquisimeto,  23,109;  and  San  Cristobal, 
15,295.  Official  vital  statistics  for  1927  showed 
14,242  marriages,  90,745  births,  58,876  deaths, 
21,672  immigrants  (1926),  and  16,552  emigrants 
(1926).  The  increase  due  to  migration  in  1927 
was  3545. 

EDUCATION.  According  to  the  latest  available 
statistics,  those  for  December,  1926,  school  regis- 
tration in  the  various  types  of  schools  was  as 
follows:  Government  primary  schools,  63,747, 
and  average  attendance,  45,847;  341  private 
schools,  15,302;  236  municipal  schools,  10,473; 
254  state  schools,  9762;  special  schools,  1618; 
secondary  schools,  588;  higher  schools,  716. 

PRODUCTION.  Although  Venezuela,  since  the 
rapid  development  in  the  petroleum  industry, 
is  no  longer  entirely  dependent  on  agricultural 
crops  for  prosperity,  nevertheless,  aside  from 
the  oil  region  around  Lake  Maracaibo,  the  coun- 
try's commercial  stability  still  rests  upon  the 
two  principal  crops,  coffee  and  cacao.  Estimates 
of  the  1927  coffee  crop  placed  the  yield  below 
that  of  the  poor  crop  of  1926,  in  which  year 
1,012,600  bags  of  60  kilos  each  were  exported". 
The  smaller  crop  in  1927  was  caused  by  an  over- 
abundance of  rain  during  the  early  part  of  the 
growing  season.  The  1927  cacao  crop  was  larger 
than  was  at  first  expected,  and  exceeded  the 
poor  yield  of  30,000,000  pounds  in  1926,  al- 
though it  was  considerably  below  the  50,000,- 
000  pounds  produced  in  1925.  Sugar  is  the  third 
export  crop,  with  a  yearly  yield  of  around  100,- 
000  tons.  The  annual  crop  of  cotton  is  about 
20,000  bales;  on  account  of  the  growing  demand 
from  local  mills,  production  is  being  increased 
although  considerable  quantities  are  still  im- 
ported. Tobacco  is  produced  principally  for  local 
consumption  as  well  as  rice,  corn,  beans,  and 
wheat. 

The   principal   mineral    resources    consist   of 
gold,    copper,     asphalt,     and    petroleum.     The 
last  is  by  far  the  most  important,  Venezuela 
ranking  third  among  the  producing  countries. 
The  output  in  1927  was  64,400,000  barrels,  as 
compared  with  37,226,000  barrels  in  1926.  Un- 
usual progress  in  the  development  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry  occurred  in  1927,  in  spite  of  a 
curtailed  construction  and  drilling  programme 
induced  by  world  overproduction,  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  sufficient  storage  and  tankers  for  ship- 
ping the  oil.  Asphalt  production  in   1927  was 
55,906  metric  tons;  copper  smelter  output,  136 
metric  tons;  gold  production,  43,174  fine  ounces. 
Venezuela  has  no  large  factory  industries,  al- 
though the  number  of  establishments  is  large. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  textiles,  sugar, 
petroleum  products,   cigarettes,  beverages,  soap 
and  candles,  shoes,  glass,  furniture,  paper,  cord- 
age,   dairy   products,   and   matches.   Petroleum 
products   are   becoming  increasingly  important 
and  a  number  of  small  reimeries  are  functioning. 


COMMERCE.  Official  statistics  of  foreign  trade 
of  Venezuela  for  the  calendar  year  1927,  pub- 
lished in  Decenxber,  1928,  indicated  that  the 
value  of  exports  during  the  year  was  approxi- 
mately $84,288,000  while  imports  totaled  $69,- 
005,000,  leaving  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
amounting  to  $15,283,000.  Revised  figures  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  for  1926  gave  exports 
for  that  year  of  $75,364,000  and  imports  of 
$78,600,000,  resulting  in  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  $3,236,000.  The  United  States  in  1927,  as  in 
1926,  supplied  more  than  50  per  cent  of  Vene- 
zuela's imports,  with  a  total  value  of  approxi- 
mately $36,056,000. 

FINANCE.  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1929,  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  June  25,  1928.  Total  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures were  calculated  at  195,450,000  bolivars, 
or  about  84,000,000  bolivars  in  excess  of  the 
budget  for  1927-28.  Included  in  the  authorized 
expenditures  was  an  item  of  36,000,000  bolivars 
for  the  establishment  of  two  new  governmental 
banks  which  were  opened  on  July  1,  1928.  The 
total  debt  of  the  Republic  at  the  end  of  1927 
was  77,900,526  bolivars. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  There  are  660  miles  of  rail- 
ways, practically  all  owned  by  private  com- 
panies. In  1927,  2,681,000  passengers  were 
carried,  gross  receipts  were  18,007,794  bolivars, 
total  expenditures,  14,126,816  bolivars,  and  401,- 
444,505  kilos  of  freight  were  carried.  On  May 
1,  1928,  following  the  completion  of  necessary 
changes,  electric  train  service  was  inaugurated 
on  the  La  Guaira-Caracas  Railway,  and  as  ^a 
result  the  company  announced  a  reduction  in 
passenger  fares  and  freight  rates.  Under  the  new 
schedule  more  frequent  trains  were  to  be  run 
each  way.  The  railroad  distance  is  approxi- 
mately 22  miles,  the  rise  in  altitude  being  2952 
feet.  The  number  of  vessels  with  cargo  enter- 
ing Venezuelan  ports  in  foreign  trade  in  1926 
was  1963  of  a  capacity  of  2,460,000  net  regis- 
tered tons.  Clearances  of  vessels  with  cargo  were 
3797  of  a,  capacity  of  4,720,000  tons,  the  marked 
difference  as  compared  with  entrances  being 
largely  due  to  the  outgoing  movement  of  pe- 
troleum. 

GOVEBNMENT.  According  to  the  constitution 
of  July  1,  1925,  the  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  President,  who  acts  through  a  responsible 
ministry,  and  who  is  elected  by  Congress  for 
seven  years;  and  the  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  Congress,  consisting  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  former  of  40  members 
(two  from  each  state)  elected  for  three  years, 
and  the  latter  of  one  deputy  for  every  35,000 
inhabitants  in  each  state  and  one  more  for  an 
excess  of  15,000,  also  elected  for  three  years. 
President  in  1927,  General  Juaii  Vicente  Gomez 
(elected  May  3,  1922,  for  the  period  1922- 
1929). 

HISTORY.  General  Gomez  had  rather  a  stormy 
year  in  1928.  He  was  one  of  the  original  dictators 
of  South  America  and  ruled  with  an  iron  hand, 
although  the  tremendous  influx  of  wealth  due  to 
the  discovery  of  oil  had  rather  upset  the  country 
and  brought  about  unrest  among  the  poorer 
classes  and  in  some  sections  of  the  army.  Early  in 
April,  an  abortive  revolt  occurred  in  which  some 
parts  of  the  army  participated.  It  was  put  down, ' 
without  much  bloodshed,  by  loyal  troops.  In  some 
quarters  it  was  charged  that  foreign  concession- 
aires were  stirring  up  trouble  in  the  hope  that 
their  governments  would  intervene  and  protect 
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their  investments  in  the  country.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  direct  proof  for  any  foundation  of  these 
charges.  Whatever  the  reasons,  there  seemed  to 
be  an  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  the  country, 
because  from  time  to  time  there  appeared  in  the 
press  .statements  to  the  effect  that  the  rule  of 
General  Gomez  was  being  seriously  threatened 
and  a  return  to  constitutional  government  was  a 
possibility. 

VERMONT.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  352,428.  No  later  estimate 
had  been  prepared.  The  capital  is  Montpelier. 

AGRICULTURE,  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Hay 

1928 

927,000 

1,497,000  ° 

$17,304,000 

1927 

935,000 

1,421,000  a 

16,581,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

21,000 

2,982,000 

2,535,000 

1927 

21,000 

3,255,000 

4,069,000 

Corn 

1928 

80,000 

3,520,000 

3,872,000 

1927 

84,000 

3,276,000 

3,440,000 

Oats 

1928 

79,000 

2,686,000 

1,880,000 

1927 

83,000 

3,237,000 

2,104,000 

a  tons. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  Stone  quarrying  was 
active  in  Vermont  in  1926.  There  were  quarried 
330,230  short  tons  of  stone,  as  against  283,030 
in  1925;  the  value  of  the  output  was  $9,244,- 
465  for  1926  and,  for  1925,  $8,958,846.  Slate 
quarrying,  classed  separately,  was  second  in  im- 
portance and  was  active  both  in  1926  and  in 
1927.  The  slate  production  of  1927  was  esti- 
mated at  $4,108,911;  that  of  1926  at  $4,267,- 
041.  Of  no  other  mineral  did  the  yearly  produc- 
tion reach  $1,000,000.  That  of  lime  was  57,000 
short  tons  (estimated)  for  1927,  and  for  1926, 
56,378;  in  value,  $557,000  for  1927  (estimated) 
and  $677,944  for  1926.  Talc  was  produced  in 
1926  valued  in  excess  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  the  production  of  473,200  pounds  of  copper, 
in  value  $66,248,  was  reported.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  products  of  the  State  was  $14,955,- 
161  for  1926;  for  1925,  $14,408,933. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditure  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  TJ.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  was:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $4,910,- 
879  (of  which  $495,915  was  aid  to  local  educa- 
tion) ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $84,506;  for  perma- 
nent improvements,  $2,057,411;  total,  $7,052,796 
(of  which  $3,512,903  was  for  highways,  $1,551,- 
029  being  for  maintenance  and  $1,961,874  for 
construction).  Revenue  was  $7,209,368.  Of  this, 
property  and  special  taxes  formed  38.2  per  cent; 
departmental  earnings  and  charges  for  officials' 
services,  5.5  per  cent;  sales  of  licenses  and  taxa- 
tion of  gasoline,  41.0  per  cent.  Property  valua- 
tion was  $315,365,500;  State  taxation  thereon, 
$1,016,573.  Net  funded  State  debt  on  June  30, 
1927,  was  $1,693,532. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  1056.82.  No  construction  of  additional  rail- 
road trackage  in  1928  was  reported. 

EDUCATION.  C.  H.  Dempsey,  State  Commission- 
er of  Education,  stated  at  the  end  of  1928,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
that  the  work  of  standardizing  rural  schools 
had  progressed,  there  being  over  400  such  schools 
standardized  as  to  building,  equipment,  teaching 
and  administration.  The  school  population  for 
1927,  as  reported  by  him,  was  76,020;  there  were 


enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  in  the 
academic  year  1927-28,  64,529  pupils.  Of  these, 
52,254  were  in  elementary  schools  and  12,725 
were  in  high  schools.  There  was  expended  for 
public-school  education  in  the  State  in  that  year 
the  sum  of  $4,598,849.09. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  under  an  appointed  Commis- 
sioner, exercises  direction  of  State  institutions 
and  a  variety  of  other  functions,  including  child- 
care  supervision,  the  granting  of  mothers*  pen- 
sions, probation,  and  parole.  The  State  institu- 
tions under  the  Board's  care  in  1928  were:  Ver- 
mont State  Hospital,  Waterbury;  Vermont  In- 
dustrial School  (delinquents),  Vergennes;  State 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Brandon;  Ver- 
mont Sanatorium  (indigent  tubercular),  Pitts- 
ford;  Women's  Prison  and  House  of  Correction, 
Rutland;  and  the  State  Prison  and  House  of 
Correction,  Windsor. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  calamitous 
floods  of  1927  led  to  the  creation  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, recommended  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission and  appointed  by  Governor  Weeks,  to 
survey  the  possibilities  of  flood  control  in  the 
State.  Early  in  its  work,  this  committee  recom- 
mended that  State  agencies  dispose  of  the  quan- 
tities of  wreckage  left  stranded  along  the  river 
banks,  and  pointed  out  that  a  subsequent  flood, 
even  of  comparatively  small  proportions,  might 
float  such  wreckage  and  bear  it  down  against 
bridges,  if  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  the  Winooski 
River,  and  efforts  were  made  to  determine  to 
what  extent  flood  hazards  might  be  reduced  in 
the  State  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs  with 
possibilities"  of  power  output.  An  issue  of  $5,000,- 
000  of  3%  per  cent  bonds  of  the  State  for  the 
reparation  of  property  damaged  by  the  1927 
floods  was  sold  in  January,  through  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Company,  under  unusual  circumstances, 
the  bankers,  notably,  exacting  no  commission.  The 
White  River  Railroad,  destroyed  by  the  flood,  re- 
sumed operations  in  the  latter  part  of  1928,  the 
necessary  capital  being  locally  subscribed.  The 
State  acquired  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1530  acres  of  forest  land  by  purchase  and  900  by 

§ift,  bringing  its  total  holdings  to  33,725  acres, 
ee  FLOODS. 

ELECTION.  The  popular  vote  for  President  in 
the  State,  at  the  election  of  November  6,  was: 
Hoover  (Republican),  90,404;  Smith  (Demo- 
cratic), 41,440.  The  Democratic  vote,  though 
completely  outdistanced,  was  in  its  turn  more 
than  twice  that  in  either  of  the  last  two  pre- 
ceding presidential  elections.  The  Republican 
vote  likewise  reflected  United  State  Senator 
Frank  L.  Greene  for  the  ensuing  regular  term; 
returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
two  incumbents,  both  Republican;  and  reelected 
Governor  John  E.  Weeks. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  John  E.  Weeks;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Stanley  C.  Wilson;  Secretary  of 
State,  Rawson  C.  Myriek;  Treasurer,  Thomas 
H.  Cave;  Auditor,  Benjamin  Gates;  Attorney- 
General,  J.  Ward  Carver;  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, C.  H.  Dempsey. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
John  H.  Watson;  Associate  Justices,  George  M. 
Powers,  Leighton  P.  Slack,  Sherman  R~  Moulton, 
and  Harrie  B.  Chase. 

VERMONT,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  An  endowed  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  at  Burlington,  Vt., 
receiving  some  State  aid;  founded  by  Ira  Allen 
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in  1791.  The  1928  autumn  enrollment  was  1310, 
of  whom  581  were  women  and  729  men.  The  total 
enrollment  was  distributed  as  follows:  arts  and 
sciences,  804;  medicine,  140;  engineering,  138; 
agriculture,  111;  graduate  students,  12;  two- 
year  State  teacher-training  course,  105.  The  sum- 
mer-session registration  in  1928  amounted  to  912. 
The  library  contained  133,000  volumes.  The  en- 
dowment amounted  to  $1,900,000,  and  the  income 
for  the  year  to  $000,000.  President,  Guy  W. 
Bailev,  LL.D. 

VESSEL,  NAVAL.  See  NAVAL  PEOGRESS. 

VESTRIS,  WKECK  OF.  See  SAFETY  AT  SEA. 

VETERANS'  BUREAU.  See  UNITED  STATES. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE.  The  year  1928 
saw  no  new  "invasion  of  the  United  States  "by 
livestock  diseases  from  abroad,  and  was  marked 
by  a  steady  advance  in  the  control  and  eradica- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  important  maladies,  par- 
ticularly tuberculosis,  Texas  fever,  and  dourine 
of  cattle.  Particular  mention  should  be  made  of 
anaplasmosis  of  cattle  as  a  disease  that  became 
of  major  importance.  Much  progress  was  made  in 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
diseases  as  applied  especially  to  their  diagnosis 
and  to  prevention  through  immunization. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  attendance 
at  accredited  veterinary  colleges  of  which  there 
are  twelve.  The  Federal  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion Act,  which  became  effective  July  1,  included 
$5,744,710  for  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis 
and  paratuberculosis ;  $20,000  for  work  with 
anaplasmosis  of  cattle;  $5000  for  a  loco  weed 
survey  in  the  Southwest;  and  $40,000  for  addi- 
tional studies  of  animal  parasites.  The  appropria- 
tion for  work  with  infectious  abortion  was  $50,- 
625;  and  for  cattle-tick  eradication,  $720,400; 
dourine  eradication,  $27,800;  and  hog-cholera 
work,  $464,670. 

Among  the  more  prominent  investigators  in 
animal  pathology  of  which  the  year  saw  the 
passing  were:  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Schroeder,  known 
for  his  work  on  tuberculosis  and  infectious  abor- 
tion, on  January  24  at  the  age  of  63  years;  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Dawson,  known  for  his  work  on  an- 
thrax, on  February  26  at  the  age  of  65  years; 
and  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Burnett,  author  of  The  Olm- 
ioal  Pathology  of  the  Blood  of  Animals,  on 
November  18  at  the  age  of  59  years. 

LIVESTOCK  TtiBERotrLosis  ERADICATION.  Marked 
progress  was  made  in  practically  all  States  in 
the  eooperatix^e  eradication  work  with  tuber- 
culosis of  livestock,  in  its  thirteenth  year  in  1928, 
in  which  923  veterinarians  were  regularly  en- 
gaged. There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  cattle  tested  and  in  the  growth  of  the  area 
eradication  work,  to  which  particular  attention 
was  given.  Much  progress  also  was  made  in 
systematizing  plans  for  the  control  of  avian 
tuberculosis.  The  Federal  appropriation  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1928,  was  $5,964,000  and  the 
combined  State  appropriations  were  more  than 
$13,000,000,  these  funds  making  possible  an  in- 
crease of  16  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cattle 
tested. 

The  plans  for  the  work  included  ( 1 )  the  erad- 
ication of  tuberculosis  under  the  accredited 
herd  plan;  (2)  the  area  plan;  (3)  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  disease  from  swine;  (4)  investiga- 
tions relative  to  interstate  shipments;  and  (5) 
tuberculosis  in  fowls.  There  has  also  been  added 
work  looking  for  the  control  of  paratuberculosis, 
known  as  Johne's  disease. 


The  area  work  continued  to  grow,  approxi- 
mately 77  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cattle 
tested  having  been  tested  under  this  plan.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  fiscal  year.,  1119  counties  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  engaged  in  area 
work,  an  increase  of  166  counties,  or  approxi- 
mately 17  per  cent  over  the  number  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  modified  accredited  counties  in- 
creased in  number  under  the  plan  in  effect  by 
187,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  527 
such  counties. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30,  there 
were  2,290,732  herds  and  21,418,977  head  of  cat- 
tle under  supervision,  or  approximately  35  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States.  In  17  States,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  was  under  careful  supervision.  On  July 
1,  169,356  herds  were  listed  as  fully  accredited. 
The  tuberculin  test  was  administered  to  11,281,- 
490  cattle,  or  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
in  excess  of  the  preceding  year's  record,  of  which 
2.3  per  cent  reacted.  There  were  on  June  30, 
169,356  herds  finally  accredited  as  tuberculosis 
free,  having  passed  two  or  more  tests,  an  increase 
of  38,880  accredited  herds  in  one  year. 

The  work  of  eradicating  tuberculosis  from 
swine  and  poultry  was  continued  with  satisfac- 
tory progress.  Of  the  226,104  flocks  containing 
approximately  20,400,000  fowls  inspected  in  28 
States,  nearly  14,000  were  found  to  be  infected 
with  tuberculosis.  It  was  found  that  the  avian 
type  may  be  perpetuated  in  swine  independent  of 
contact  "with  infected  chickens  or  contaminated 
ground* 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  completed  the 
tuberculin  testing  of  all  cattle  in  the  last  four  of 
its  100  counties  early  in  October,  and  won  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  State  to  have  100 
per  cent  of  its  counties  classed  as  "modified  ac- 
credited areas"  in  which  areas  not  more  than  0.5 
per  cent  of  the  cattle  are  tuberculous  and  from 
which  all  animals  reacting  to  the  test  have  been 
removed  for  slaughter.  Maine  was  following 
closely,  having  13  of  its  16  counties  already  In 
the  modified  accredited  areas. 

Since  the  campaign  was  inaugurated  in  1917, 
the  degree  of  infection  in  cattle  throughout  the 
United  States  had  been  reduced  from  4  to  nearly 
2  per  cent,  and  a  total  of  581  counties  and  21 
townships  in  11  States  have  been  placed  on  the 
modified  accredited  list. 

HOG  CHQLEBA.  The  disease  was  again  prevalent 
in  many  States,  particularly  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  when  its  greatest  rav- 
ages occur.  Eleven  States  reported  more  cholera 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  five  as  approximately 
the  same,  and  four  as  less.  The  total  number 
of  outbreaks  reported  from  all  sources  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  6689,  a  marked  decline  from 
11,555,  the  corresponding  number  for  the  preced- 
ing year. 

TEXAS-FEVEK  AOT>  CATTLE-TICK  ERADICATION. 
The  progress  in  cattle-tick  eradication  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  in  coSpera- 
tion  with  State  and  county  officials  and  stock 
owners  continued.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  the  following  areas  were  released  fx*onl 
Federal  quarantine  as  a  result  of  the  work  con- 
, ducted  therein:  1  county  in  Alabama;  5  counties, 
the  remainder  of  2  counties,  and  parts  of  2 
counties,  in  Arkansas ;  2  counties  and  the  remain- 
der of  3  counties  in  Florida;  1  county  and  the 
remainder  of  1  county  in  South  Carolina;  8 
counties  and  part  of  1  county  in  Texas;  and  1 
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county  in  Virginia.  During  this  period,  one  par- 
ish in  Louisiana  was  requarantined.  A  total  of  760 
of  the  985  counties  and  parishes  in  the  15  States 
quarantined  on  July  1,  1906,  have  been  released 
as  tick  free  as  a  result  of  the  work  that  has  been 
under  way  for  22  years.  In  the  course  of  the 
year's  work,  17,627,260  inspections  or  dippings 
were  made  and  more  than  15,000  dipping  vats 
were  xised.  The  Louisiana  parishes  of  West  Baton 
TCouge.  Assumption,  and  part  of  Ascension  were 
kept  tick  free  as  a  result  of  the  restocking  work 
conducted  in  the  Mississippi  flood  areas  in  that 
State  where  all  cattle  had  been  forced  out  and 
ticks  destroyed  by  the  great  overflow.  The  erad- 
ication work  was  furthered  by  the  new  Federal 
regulation,  promulgated  under  authority  of  the 
Crisp  Act,  which  became  effective  on  "May  1. 
This  regulation  provides  for  the  dipping  *  and 
certification  as  tick  free  of  all  cattle  shipped 
from  the  quarantined  area  for  immediate  slaugh- 
ter, similar  to  that  required  in  the  interstate 
shipment  of  other  cattle. 

DOURINE  ERADICATION.  The  work  of  eradicat- 
ing dourine  was  continued  on  the  ISTavajo  In- 
dian Reservation  in  Arizona  and  in  a  small  sec- 
tion of  northern  Montana,  the  only  areas  in 
which  the  disease  was  known  to  exist.  Only  one- 
third  as  many  reactors  were  found  on. the  Navajo 
Reservation  as  in  the  previous  year  and  only 
twelve,  or  1.1  per  cent,  of  the  number  tested  in 
Montana,  indicating  marked  progress  in  the 
work.  Of  the  14,272  samples  of  blood  serum 
tested,  3.2  per  cent  gave  positive  reactions. 

SCABIES  ERADICATION.  There  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep  found,  ilpon  inspection, 
to  be  affected  with  scabies  by  approximately  27 
per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  There  were  22,- 
035,543  inspections  made  in  the  field  and  3,474,- 
822  dippings  supervised.  Several  affected  flocks 
were  located  in  West  Virginia  and  Maryland 
where  the  disease  had  not  previously  been  re- 
ported. In  work  with  cattle  scabies,  3,267,020 
were  inspected  and  765,322  dippings  supervised. 
There  was  an  increase  in  4  States  in  the  number 
of  animals  reported  affected,  while  less  infection 
was  found  in  6  States.  Outbreaks  were  reported 
in  Arizona  and  California,  where  none  occurred 
during  the  preceding  year.  In  Texas,  568  of  the 
11,934  goats  inspected  were  found  affected  and 
in  Montana  369  of  the  4875  horses  that  were 
inspected. 

INFECTIOUS  ABORTION  AND  UNDULANT  FEVER 
(BANG).  This  disease  continued  to  hold  its 
place  as  the  most  important  affection  of  cattle, 
its  annual  financial  toll  in  the  United  States;  as 
estimated  by  the  chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  probably  exceeding  $50,000,000. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  ten  years  ago  the  losses 
from  tuberculosis  and  abortion  were  about  the 
same,  but  in  this  decade  the  tuberculosis  losses 
had  been  reduced  by  one-half,  while  the  abortion 
losses  had  doubled.  The  identification  of  the 
abortion  organism  with  undulant  ^ever  (Bang) 
in  man  had  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  the  oc- 
currence of  this  "disease  in  increasing  frequence. 
Carpenter  and  Boak  working  in  New  York 
found  that  the  causative  organism  was  destroyed 
by  exposure  for  20  minutes  to  a  temperature  of 
140°  Fahr.  as  commonly  employed  for  the  pas- 
teurization of  milk,  the  porcine  strain  being  most 
resistant.  Much  progress  was  made  in  control 
work.  Qraham,  Tunnielin7,  and  McCullough  in 
Illinois  found  that  the  agglutination  test  for 
tlje  detection  of  the  .abortion  organlsin  is  as  ac- 


curate a  method  of  diagnosis  as  is  the  tuberculin 
test  for  tuberculosis.  Work  in  California  has 
demonstrated  that  the  vaccination  of  cows  with 
living  virulent  cultures  of  the  causative  organ- 
ism will  confer  a  resistance  to  this  type  of  abor- 
tion for  at  least  three  regular  gestation  periods. 

ANAPLASMOSIS.  This  malignant  febrile  disease 
of  cattle  was  increasing  in  importance.  Though 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States,  includ- 
ing Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  it  was  found 
in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  and  as  far  west  as 
Nevada  and  California.  It  apparently  had  no  con- 
nection with  tick  fever.  G-iltner  reported  that 
in  an  outbreak  in  Florida  as  high  as  30  per  cent 
of  the  herd  was  lost  in  some  instances,  while 
Stiles  found  a  26  per  cent  mortality  in  Oklahoma 
and  a  39  per  cent  loss  in  Kansas.  Hilts  in  Nevada 
found  its  transmission  to  take  place  through  the 
dehorning  clippers. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE.  The  United  States 
remained  free  from  invasion  by  this  malady  of 
the.  cloven-footed  animals  which  takes  a  heavy 
toll  in  all  the  countries  in  which  it  is  firmly 
established.  A  special  report  of  172  pages  was 
issued  by  the  American  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 
Commission  which  had  conducted  extensive  in- 
vestigations of  the  disease  in  Europe.  The  com- 
mission indorsed  the  slaughter  and  quarantine 
method,  with  supplementary  safeguards,  regular- 
ly used  for  eradicting  the  disease  when  it  has  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States,  as  not  only  the  most 
effective  but  also  the  most  economical,  A  third 
progress  report  was  issued  during  the  year  by 
the  British  Research  Committee. 

BACILLARY  WHITE  DIARRHEA  OF  THE  FOWL. 
The  activity  in  research  on  this  disease  of  the 
fowl  continued  unabated,  it  being  aimed  par- 
ticularly at  improvement  of  means  of  detecting 
the  infection.  Considerable  attention  was  given 
to  the  simpler  pullorin  test,  but  thus  far  the 
agglutination,  or  blood,  test  had  been  found  to  be 
the  more  reliable  method.  Mathews  in  Indiana 
found  that  accidentally  broken  and  consumed  eggs 
from  infected  fowls  offers  the  best  explanation 
of  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  mature  fowls. 
OIney  reported  the  loss  of  125  rabbits  in  Nebraska 
through  having  been  fed  incubated  infertile  eggs 
containing  Salmonella  pullorum.  Bailing,  Mason, 
and  Gordon  in  England  reported  the  isolation 
of  the  causative  organism  from  sparrows  collected 
in  chicken  runs  in  which  were  infected  chickens. 
An  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  a  flock  of  baby 
turkeys  was  reported  by  Hewitt  in  Minnesota, 
this  being  the  first  definite  record  of  its  occur- 
rence in  the  turkey. 

FOWL  TYPHOID.  In  Delaware,  Palmer  and  Baker 
found  tliat  .the  use  of  living  aviralent  strains  of 
the  fowl  typhoid  organism  reduced  the  mortal- 
ity by  one-third  and  that  the  method  is  of  con- 
siderable economic  value.  Chicks  hatched  from 
parents  both  of  which  had  survived  an  acute  in- 
fection of  fowl  typhoid  showed  considerable  in- 
creased resistance  to  the  infection  in  work  by 
Lambert  and  Knox  in  Iowa. 

FOWL  PARALYSIS.  Gildow,  working  in  New 
Hampshire,  was  led  to  conclude  that  eoccidiosis 
is  in  most  instances  in  that  State  closely  associ- 
ated with  paralysis  in  the  fowl  although  there 
19  a  form  which  is  not  connected  with  any  of  the 
internal  parasites.  Studies  in  Indiana  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  vims  of  the  disease  may  be 
transmitted  through  the  egg. 

BLAC&H$AD  OF  TURKEYS.  Work  in  Connecticut 
by  Kettger  and  Kirkpatrick  snowed  that,  by  the 
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use  of  the  rotation  system,  turkeys  can  be  reared 
in  successive  years  without  serious  losses  from 
blackhead.  They  conclude  that  chickens  and  other 
barnyard  fowls  transmit  the  disease  and  that 
ground  that  has  heen  occupied  by  them  consti- 
tutes an  immediate  source  of  infection.  The  ro- 
tation method,  in  which  poults  were  moved  to 
new  ground  about  every  week,  again  proved 
effective  in  Rhode  Island. 

FOWL  Pox.  Much  progress  was  made  in  im- 
munization work  with  this  disease  as  reported 
by  Beach  in  California  and  Pyle  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

A  NEW  DISEASE  OF  FOWLS.  An  important  dis- 
ease of  the  fowl  not  previously  recognized  was 
studied  and  reported  upon  by  Kaupp,  Dearstyne, 
et  al  in  North  Carolina  to  which  the  name  in- 
fectious purulent  enteroproventriculitis  ^was 
given.  It  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  filterable  virus. 

PLANT  POISONING.  It  was  found  by  Marsh, 
Clawson,  and  Roe  that  coyotillp  (Earwinskia 
humloldtiana,) ,  a  plant  growing  in  southwestern 
Texas  and  in  Mexico,  produces  a  more  or  less 
complete  paralysis  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs, 
and  chickens  that  feed  upon  it  and  probably  also 
in  horses  and  swine.  In  severe  cases^  recovery 
seldom  occurs.  Fleming  and  Dill  found  in  Nevada 
that  the  poisoning  of  sheep  and  cattle  that  takes 
place  immediately  after  drinking  from  mountain 
streams  is  caused  by  the  release  of  the  poison 
from  the  leaves  of  the  western  chokecherry  on 
which  they  have  fed,  by  the  excess  of  water. 
Fleming,  Miller,  and  Vowter  reported  that  the 
poisoning  of  sheep  on  the  range  in  Nevada  by 
greasewood  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  oxalic  acid 
content.  The  investigations  of  Couch  led  him  to 
conclude  that  tremetal  is  the  toxic  constituent  of 
richweed  causing  trembles  and  milk  sickness. 
The  seed  of  the  coffee-bean  plant,  a  native  of 
Mexico  naturalized  in  the  northern  part  of 
Florida  and  in  other  Gulf  States,  often  being 
found  in  back  yards,  was  discovered  by  ^Shealy 
and  Thomas  to  be  poisonous  to,  and  causing  the 
loss  of,  poultry.  Roderick  and  Schalk,  finding 
in  North  Dakota  £hat  sweet-clover  poisoning  can- 
not be  detected  from  the  external  appearance  of 
the  animal  until  considerable  damage  has  been 
done  and  that  rabbits  are  more  susceptible  than 
cattle,  made  use  of  these  rodents  in  detecting  the 
moldy  hay.  When  the  death  of  the  rabbit  is 
caused  in  six  or  seven  days  after  feeding  upon 
the  hay,  it  will  seriously  affect  the  cattle,  but,  if 
the  rabbit  feeds  upon  the  hay  for  two  weeks  or 
more  before  it  dies,  the  hay  will  be  safe  to  feed 
to  cattle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  H.  Baum,  Das  Lymphgefassys- 
tem  des  Pferdes  (Berlin,  1928)  ;  R.  A.  Craig, 
Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals  (Philadel- 
phia and  London,  1927,  4th  ed.,  rev.)  ;  B.  G.  Hast- 
ings, B.  A.  Beach,  and  H.  L.  Mansfield,  Johne's 
Disease'  A  Transmissible  Disease  of  Cattle  (Wis- 
consin Station  Research  Bui.  81,  1927)  \  E.  0. 
Jordan,  A.  Te&tftook  of  General  Bacteriology 
(Philadelphia  and  London,  1928,  9th  ed.3  rev.) ; 
E.  0.  Jordan  and  I.  S.  Falk,  The  Nei&er  Knowl- 
edge of  Bacteriology  and  Immunology  (Chicago, 
1928) ;  J,  Lahaye,  Maladies  des  Pigeons  et  des 
Poul&s  (Remouehamps,  1928) ;  G-.  Leighton,  The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Meat  Inspection 
(Edinburgh  and  London,  1927) ;  edited  by  A.  C. 
Miller,  Black's  Veterinary  Cyclopedia  (New  York 
and  London,  1927);  edited  by  T.  M.  Kivers, 
Filterable  Viruses  (Baltimore,  1928);  E.  R. 
Stitt,  Practical  Bacteriology,  Blood  Work,  and 


Animal  Parasitology  (Philadelphia,  1927,  8th 
ed.,  rev.  and  enl. ) ;  B.  Weber,  Die  Krankfaeiten 
des  Mndes  (Berlin,  1927). 

VICTORIA.  A  state  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth, situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  island  continent.  Area,  87,884  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1921, 
1,531,280;  estimated  June  30,  1927,  1,726,445. 
Capital,  Melbourne,  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion, including  suburbs,  on  Dec.  31,  1926,  of  944,- 
400.  The  other  large  cities  with  their  populations 
on  that  date,  were  Ballarat,  41,550;  Geelong,  40,- 
880;  Bendigo,  33,830.  The  movement  of  popula- 
tion in  1926  was:  Births,  35,362;  deaths,  16,- 
355;  marriages,  13.405;  immigration  (by  sea), 
88,026;  emigration  (by  sea),  73,799. 

Public  instruction  is  secular,  free,  and  com- 
pulsory for  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
14.  In  1925  there  were  2525  state  schools  with 
7020  teachers,  a  total  enrollment  of  255,101 
scholars,  and  an  average  attendance  of  175,131. 
The  area  and  yield  of  the  principal  crops  in 
1927  were:  Wheat,  2,915,000  acres,  46,886,000 
bushels;  oats,  303,000  acres,  4,884,000  bushels; 
barley,  89,000  acres,  1,921,000  bushels;  potatoes, 
66,000  acres,  163,000  tons;  hay,  1,081,000  acres, 
1,388,000  tons;  vines  (1926),  40,712  acres, 
1,637,274  gallons  of  wine.  The  wool  industry  is 
of  great  importance.  At  the  end  of  March,  1927, 
there  were  14,919,653  sheep,  and  the  value  of 
the  wool  clip  in  the  preceding  year  was  £7,082,- 
820.  The  mineral  resources  are  abundant,  es- 
pecially coal  and  gold  ores.  The  output  of  the 
former  in  1926  was  581,001  tons  valued  at 
£657,798 ;  of  tKte  latter,  49,078  fine  ounces  valued 
at  £208,471.  The  value  of  the  total  quantity  of 
gold  produced  from  1851  to  1926  was  estimated 
at  £302,548,425.  No  later  statistics  on  manufac- 
turing were  available  than  those  given  in  the 
preceding  YEAK  BOOK. 

In  1926-27  the  total  value  of  overseas  imports 
was  £55.559,214;  of  overseas  exports,  £34,682,- 
813.  The  revenue  in  1927  amounted  to  £26,377,- 
928;  expenditure,  £27,019,132.  Victoria  has  a 
debt,  incurred  in  the  construction  of  public  works, 
which  amounted  on  June  30,  1926,  to  £140,264,- 
989.  The  total  railway  mileage  in  1925-26  was 
4682  miles,  as  compared  with  4539  in  1924-25. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
acting  through  a  responsible  ministry,  and  the 
legislative  power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses ; 
namely,  the  legislative  council  of  34  members 
elected  for  six  years  and  subject  to  property 
qualifications,  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  65 
members  elected  for  three  years  (unless  sooner 
dissolved)  by  universal  male  and  female  suffrage. 
The  Governor  in  1928  was  Lieut.-Col.  Lord 
Arthur  H.  T.  Somers;  Premier,  Treasurer,  and 
Minister  of  Markets,  E.  J.  Hogan.  Mr.  Hogan's 
government  (Labor)  resigned  on  November  21 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  Nationalist  ministry  led 
by  Sir  William  McPherson. 
*  VIILLARD,  MBS.  FANNY  GARKISON.  American 
philanthropist  and  reformer,  died  at  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y.,  July  5.  She  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Dec.  16,  1844,  and  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  famous  advocate  of  women's 
rights,  world  peace,  temperance,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  As  a  young  girl,  she  read  the 
proofs  for  The  Liberator,  the  militant  weekly 
of  her  father,  and  her  contact  with  the  reformers 
associated  with  Mr.  Garrison  aided  in  developing 
the  crusader  spirit  that  animated  her  long  life. 
In  1866  she  was  married  to  Henry  Villard,  jour- 
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nalist  and  financier,  who  died  in  1900.  Mrs.  Vil- 
lard  was  one  of  the  first  women  in  the  United 
States  to  partake  actively  in  the  movement  for 
woman  suffrage;  in  this,  she  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  Anna  Shaw,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
and  other  well-known  leaders.  She  appeared  .be- 
fore legislative  bodies  and  other  assemblages 
for  the  cause,  and  was  an  effective  speaker.  When 
woman  suffrage  was  won,  she  was  able  to  devote 
more  time  to  another  cause  that  was  close  to  her 
heart,  that  of  international  peace.  She  founded 
the  Woman's  Peace  Society,  an  organization 
based  on  non-resistance  theories.  She  was  also 
active  in  numerous  philanthropies  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  educational  movements. 

VIOLINISTS.  See  Music. 

VIKGrlNIA.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  2,309,187.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  2,575,000.  The 
capital  is  Richmond. 

AGBICULTUEE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod.  T)u. 

"Value 

Cora 

1928 

1,642,000 

45,155,000   £ 

P45,155X000 

1927 

1,626,000 

47,967,000 

44,130,000 

Tobacco 

1928 

186,000 

111,600,000  * 

19,180,000 

1927 

177,000 

127,971,000  « 

22,828,000 

Hay 

1928 

1,084,000 

1,479,000  b 

22,522,000 

1927 

1,100,000 

1,501,000  * 

23,929,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

151,000 

21,593,000 

10,796,000 

1927 

130,000 

19,760,000 

25,688.000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

1928 

44,000 

6,336,000 

6,019,000 

1927 

43,000 

5,805,000 

4,934,000 

Wheat 

1928 

673,000 

9,758,000 

13,173,000 

1927 

687,000 

8,381,000 

11,063,000 

Apples 

1928 

16,100,000 

13,685,000 

1927 

6,600,000 

8,910,000 

Peanuts 

1928 

152,000 

138,320,000" 

6,500,000 

1927 

152,000 

123,120,000  * 

5,540,000 

Cotton 

1928 

79,000 

44,000  ° 

4,004,000 

1927 

64,000 

31,000  * 

3,100,000 

Oats 

1928 

182,000 

4,641,000 

2,970,000 

1927 

186,000 

3,999,000 

2,559,000 

a  pounds,  &  tons,  °  bales. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  Coal  production  furnish- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  State's  mineral  total 
year  by  year,  receded  for  1927  from  the  high  ag- 
gregate of  1926  to  about  the  level  of  1925.  There 
were  mined  in  1927  12,916,042  net  tons  of  coal, 
and  in  1926,  14,133,386  tons;  in  value,  $23,203,- 
000  for  1927  and  $27,203,000  for  1926.  Of  the 
1927  production,  522,497  tons  were  coked  at  the 
mines,  in  Wise  County.  No  by-product  coke  opera- 
tions were  reported  up  to  the  end  of  1927.  Bee- 
hive coke  ovens  in  the  State,  however,  produced 
910,000  short  tons  of  coke  in  1927,  as  against 
370,983  in  1926,  when  the  output  was  valued  at 
$1,716,716.  Blast-furnace  output  of  pig  iron  fell 
off  to  84,920  long  tons  for  1927,  from  105,019  for 
1926;  in  value,  $782,538  for  1927  and  $2,322,- 
451  for  1926.  The  iron  mines  of  the  State,  on 
the  other  hand,  shipped  more  iron  ore  in  1927, 
the  quantity  being  66,897  long  tons,  as  against 
47,703  in  1926;  in  value,  $172,877  in  1927  and 
$162,446  in  1926.  The  ore  smelted  came  largely 
from  outside  the  State.  Clay  products  attained 
$3,755,980  for  1926,  and  for  1925,  $3,909,634. 
Stone  was  quarried  to  the  value  of  $3,504,671 
in  1926  and  of  $3,224,258  in  1025.  .The  lime  out- 
put of  1927  was  172,000  short  tons  (estimated) 
and  that  of  1926,  188,696;  in  value,  $1,250,000 
(estimated)  for  1927  and  for  1926,  $1,453,095. 
Lead,  zinc,  manganese,  and  manganiferous  ores 
were  produced  in  minor  amounts.  The  total  value 


of  the  State's  mineral  products  was  $46,136,458 
for  1926;  for  1925,  $41,038,393. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditure  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  was:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  State  departments,  $23,762,635  (of 
which  $5,710,371  was  aid  to  local  education)  ;  for 
interest  on  debt,  $763,839;  for  permanent  im- 
provements, $12,758,777;  total,  $37,285,251  (of 
which  $15,711,805  was  for  highways,  $5,176,483 
being  for  maintenance  and  $10,535,322  for  con- 
struction). Revenue  was  $38,995,736-.  Of  this, 
property  and  special  taxes  formed  35.1  per  cent; 
departmental  earnings  and  charges  for  officials' 
services,  9.6  per  cent;  sales  of  licenses  and  taxa- 
tion of  gasoline,  39.8  per  cent.  Property  valuation 
was  $765,373,554;  State  taxation  thereon,  $5,- 
877,960,  intangible  property  alone  being  taxed. 
Net  funded  State  debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was 
$26,637,392. 

TBANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  4528.15.  No  construction  of  additional  rail- 
road trackage  in  1928  was  reported. 

EDUCATION.  In  the  course  of  1928,  there  oc- 
curred considerable  improvement  in  rural  schools 
in  certain  respects.  The  tendency  was  to  raise 
the  standard  of  qualification  for  the  teachers 
and  to  lengthen  school  terms.  The  number  of 
pupils  having  the  benefit  of  a  full  nine-month 
term  showed  an  increase.  For  the  year  1927-28,. 
the  total  of  the  population  of  school  age  was 
placed  at  701,534.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  553,717  pupils,  of  whom 
490,672  were  in  the  primary  schools  and  63,045 
in  the  high  schools.  The  total  expenditure  of  the 
year  for  public-school  education  in  the  State  waa 
$23,741,064.  This  total  included  $2,441,458  of 
payments  on  indebtedness.  The  salaries  of  all 
public-school  teachers  averaged  $827  a  year. 

CHABITIES  AND  COEEECTIONS.  The  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  had  control  or  supervision  over 
State  and  county  institutions  of  care  and  cus- 
tody. Among  its  branches  were  a  division  of 
county  and  city  organization  and  a  division  of 
child  care.  An  associated  State  agency,  the 
Virginia  Industrial  School  Board,  controlled  a 
group  of  industrial  schools.  Hospitals  for  the 
insane  were  under  separate  boards  of  directors. 
The  State  Prison  Board  had  authority^  over  the 
penitentiary.  Among  the  State  institutions  were 
industrial  schools  at  Richmond  (girls),  Beau- 
mont (boys),  Peaks  Turnout  (colored  girls), 
Hanover  (colored  boys) ;  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane at  Petersburg  (colored),  Williamsburg, 
Marion,  Staunton;  Virginia  State  Epileptic 
Colony,  at  Colony  Post  Office;  State  Peniten- 
tiary, Richmond.  The  penitentiary  had  on  Jan.  1, 
1928,  2135  prisoners.  State  sanatoria  for  the 
tuberculous  were  under  the  oversight  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health;  they  were  three  in  number, 
situated  ,at  Catawba,  Charlottesville,  and  Btirke- 
ville.  The  State  Diseased  and  Cripple  Children's 
Hospital  waa  under  a  separate  board  of  trustees. 

LEGISLATION.  The  State  General  Assembly  con- 
vened January  10  in  regular  session,  and  ad- 
journed March  10.  It  extended  the  previously 
undertaken  reform  of  the  iiseail  system  by  repeal- 
ing taxes  to  the  total  amount  of  about  $1,400,000, 
which  were  Judged  harmful  to  State  prosperity. 
The  Hall-Parker  measures,  which  were  enacted, 
provided  a  system  of  insurance  laws  and  placed 
the  insurance  companies  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Corporation  Commission.  There  were  pro- 
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vided  a  standard  policy,  a  rate-making  bureau,  a 
commission  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  compul- 
sory automobile  insurance  and  statutes  governing 
insurance  brokers.  The  law  governing  the  sale  of 
investments,  the  State  "blue  sky"  law,  was 
amended. 

Taxes  on  railroads  were  increased  by  $100,000 
and  by  compromise  legislation  railroad  interests 
were  induced  to  withdraw  suits  attacking  the 
constitutionality  of  the  State  franchise  tax.  The 
sum  of  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  toward  the 
creation  of  a  Shenandoah  National  Park.  State 
appropriation  for  schools  was  augmented  by 
$625,000  a  year  for  primary  and  secondary  school 
operating  expenses  and  by  $3,000,000  for  con- 
struction of  building  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  A  water-power  bill  was  enacted.  The 
Constitutional  amendments  were  repassed  and 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote  for  ratification  at 
a  special  election.  A  law  was  adopted  to  increase 
by  1587  miles  the  extent  of  the  State  highway 
system,  thus  taking  that  many  miles  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  counties.  An  anti-lynching  measure 
and  a  law  to  promote  aviation  and  the  building 
of  airports  were  enacted. 

ELECTION".  The  popular  vote  of  the  State  gave  a 
majority  for  a  Republican  presidential  candidate, 
for  the  first  time  since  1872,  at  the  election  of 
November  6,  The  vote  for  Hoover  (Republican ) 
was  164,609;  that  for  Smith  (Democratic),  140,- 
•146.  The  Smith  vote  was  approximately  of  the 
same  size  as  that  cast  for  Davis  in  1924,  but  a 
large  increase  in  the  total  vote  apparently  went 
into  the  Hoover  column.  United  States  Senator 
C.  A.  Swanson,  Democrat,  was  reflected  in  spite 
of  the  adverse  majority  on  the  presidential  ticket. 
.Republican  candidates,  however,  captured  two 
seats  in  the  prevailingly  Democratic  delegation  of 
the  State  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 

OFFICEES.  Governor,  Harry  F.  Byrd;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Junius  E.  West;  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  M.  A.  Hutchinson;  State  Treas- 
urer, John  M.  Purcell;  Auditor  of  Public  Ac- 
counts, C,  Lee  Moore  j  Attorney-General,  John 
R,  Saunders;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Harris  Hart;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
George  W.  ICoiner. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals:  Presi- 
dent, Robert  R.  Prentis;  Associate  Justices,  J. 
F.  "West,  Preston  W.  Campbell,  R.  H.  L.  Chiches- 
ter,  H.  W.  Holt. 

VXBG-INIA,  UtfiVEBSiTY  OF.  A  non-sectarian 
institution  of  higher  education  at  Charlottes- 
ville,  Va.j  founded  in  1819.  The  enrollment  for 
the  autumn  term  of  1928  was  2098,  distributed 
as  follows:  College,  1147;  graduate,  163;  educa- 
tion, 107;  engineering,  156;  law,  285;  medicine, 
240.  For  the  1928  summer  session,  there  was  an 
enrollment  of  2792.  The  officers  of  instruction 
numbered  290,  with  9  in  charge  of  university 
departments  and  28  more  in  academic  schools. 
The  productive  endowment  of  the  university 
amounted  to  $10,000,000,  the  annual  State  ap- 
propriation to  $400,000,  and  total  annual  income 
to  $1,741,352.  There  were  approximately  140,- 
000  volumes  in  the  library.  President,  Edwin 
Anderson  Alderman,  D.CX.,  LL.D.  t 

VIHG-IIT  ISLAHDS.  The  name  given  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  former  Danish 
West  Indies,  purchased  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment from  Denmark  by  the  treaty  proclaimed 
Jan.  25,  1917;  also  a  group  of  islands  belonging 
to  the  British  colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  See 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS.  The  Virgin  Islands  of  the 


United  States  consist  chiefly  of  the  Islands  of 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John,  and  have  a 
total  area  of  about  132  square  miles,  with  a 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  Nov.  1, 
1917,  of  26,051,  of  which  80  per  cent  was  Negro, 
13  per  cent  of  mixed  races,  and  7  per  cent  white. 
St.  Thomas,  with  an  area  of  28  square  miles, 
had  10,191  inhabitants;  St.  Croix,  84  square 
miles,  14,901  inhabitants;  and  St.  John,  20  square 
miles,  959  inhabitants.  St.  Thomas,  the  chief  port, 
has  coaling  and  oil-fueling  stations.  Education 
is  compulsory.  For  the  fiscal  year  1925-26,  the 
trade  of  the  islands  was:  Imports,  $2,531,404, 
exports,  $1,119,706.  The  government  of  the  island 
is  strictly  civil.  Early  in  1927,  full  American 
citizenship  was  granted  to  the  natives  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Governor  in  1928,  Capt.  Waldo 
Evans,  U.  S.  N.  (Ret.). 

VITAL  STATISTICS.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  reported  that  1,236,949  deaths  oc- 
curred in  1927  within  the  death  registration  area 
of  continental  United  States,  representing  a 
death  rate  of  11.4  per  1000  population — the  low- 
est since  1900  and  compared  with  12.2  in  1926. 
This  area  in  1927  comprised  42  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  21  cities  in  nonregistra- 
tion States,  with  a  total  estimated  population  on 
July  1,  1927,  of  108,327,000,  or  91.3  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  principal  decreases  in  death  rates  in  1927 
were:  from  pneumonia  (all  forms)  from  103  to 
81  per  100,000  population,  influenza,  from  41  to 
23,  tuberculosis  (all  forms),  from  87  to  81,  diar- 
rhea and  enteritis  (under  2  years) ,  from  27  to  22, 
nephritis,  from  98  to  93,  measles,  from  8  to  4, 
and  diseases  of  the  heart  from  199  to  196.  An  in- 
crease was  shown  in  1927  in  the  death  rate  from 
automobile  accidents,  from  18  to  20  per  100,000 
population. 

The  accompanying  table  on  page  799  shows 
for  the  death  registration  area  in  continental 
United  States  in  1926  and  1927  the  number  of 
deaths  and  the  death  rates  per  100,000  popula- 
tion from  leading  causes. 

MORTALITY  BY  STATES.  Of  the  41  States  which 
show  for  both  years  in  the  census  tables,  all  but 
five  (Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Oregon,  and 
Wyoming)  had  lower  rates  in  1927.  The  highest 
rate  in  1927  (13.9)  was  for  California,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  the  lowest  (7.1) 
was  for  Idaho. 

Of  the  11  States  shown  by  color  in  1927,  the 
highest  rate  for  white  (11.8  per  1000  popula- 
tion) was  for  Maryland,  and  the  highest  for 
colored  (21)  was  for  Kentucky;  the  lowest  rates 
for  both  white  and  colored  were  for  Arkansas 
(8.4  and  12.8,  respectively).  The  changes  in  the 
death  rates  of  mothers  from  childbirth,  or  puer- 
peral causes,  was  very  slight  in  1927  as  compared 
with  1926.  For  the  35  States  for  which  figures 
were  available  for  1926  and  1927,  the  rate  from 
puerperal  septicaemia  was  2.4  per  1000  live  births 
for  both  years,  but  the  rate  from  other  puerperal 
causes  dropped  from  4.1  in  1926  to  3.8  in  1927. 
Of  these  35  States,  14  had  higher  rates  from  all 
puerperal  causes  in  1927.  Florida  had  the  highest 
death  rate  in  1927  from  all  puerperal  causes  (11 
per  1000  live  births)  and  Minnesota  the  lowest 
(4.4).  Of  the.  10  States  which  show  by  color  for 
1927,  the  highest  rates  for  both  white  and  col- 
ored were  for  Florida  (9  and  15.7  per  1000  live 
births,  respectively) ;  the  lowest  rate  for  white 
(4.5)  was  for  Kentucky,  and  the  lowest  for 
colored  (7.2)  was  for  Maryland. 
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FROM    BUBEAU    OF    THE    CENSUS,  TJ.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMEKOE 
DEATHS    AND    DEATH    RATES  IN  UNITED  STATES 


Deaths  in  'Registration  Area 

Cause  of  Death 

Number 

Mate    per 
Estimated 

100,000 
population 

1927 

1926 

1927 

19?6 

All   causes  a    .    . 
Typhoid   and  paratyphoid  fever    . 

1,236,949 
5,905 

1,285,927 
6,826 

1,141.9 
5.5 

1,222.7 
6.5 

2,875 

2,006 

2.7 

1.9 

145 

377 

0.1 

0.4 

Measles    »  

4,433 

8,607 

4.1 

8.2 

Scarlet   fever    

2,440 

2,662 

2.3 

2.5 

7,445 

9,317 

6.9 

8.9 

Diphtheria     

8,426 

7,856 

7.8 

7.5 

Influenza     
Dysentery    

24,471 
2,605 

42,80& 
2,921 

22.6 

2.4 

40.7 
2.8 

Erysipelas      

2,567 

2,680 

2.4 

2.5 

Lethargic    encephalitis    

1,326 

1,499 

1  2 

1.4 

1,705 

1,413 

1.6 

1.3 

Tuberculosis    (all  forms)     

87,567 

91,568 

80.8 

87.1 

Of  the  respiratory  system  

77,195 

80,375 

71.3 

76,4 

Of  the  meninges,   central  nervous  system    

3,533 

3,788 

3.3 

3.6 

Other    forms     <.  

6,839 

7,405 

6.3 

7.0 

Syphilis  »     ,  ,  

Cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors    

15,976 
103,578 

16,466 
99,833 

14.7 
95.6 

15.7 
94.9 

Rheumatism     

4,177 

4,219 

3.9 

4.0 

Pellagra     

5,418 

3,854 

5.0 

3.7 

Diabetes    mellitus     

18,937 

18,881 

17.5 

18.0 

Meningitis    (nonepidemic)     

3,084 

3,219 

2.8 

"3.1 

91,001 

90,832 

84.0 

86."4 

Paralysis  without  specified  cause   

5,006 

5,732 

4.6 

5.5 

Diseases   of   the  heart    ,  

211,976 

209,370 

195.7 

199,1 

Diseases  of  the  arteries,   atheroma,   aneurysm,   etc  

23,615 

23,698 

21.8 

22.5 

Bronchitis      

5,851 

6,961 

5.4 

6.6 

Pneumonia    (all  forms)    

87,230 

107,797 

80.5 

102.5 

Respiratory    diseases    other    than    bronchitis    and    pneu- 

monia  (all  forms)    

9,111 

9,202 

8.4 

8.7 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis    

29,899 

35,296 

27.6 

33.6 

23,382 

28,374 

21.6 

27.0 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis   (2  years  and  over)    

6,517 

6,922 

6.0 

6.6 

Appendicitis  and  typhlitis  

16,205 

15,751 

15.0 

15.0 

Hernia,  intestinal  obstruction   

11,309 

11,734 

10.4 

11.2 

Cirrhosis   of   the   liver    

8,098 

7,591 

7.5 

7.2 

Nephritis     

100,168 

103,332 

92.5 

98.3 

Puerperal   septicaemia    

5,715 

5,518 

5,3 

5.2 

Puerperal  causes  other  than  peurperal  septicssmia  

9,145 

9,540 

8,4 

971 

Congenital  malformations   and   diseases   of   early  infancy 

73,365 

75,239 

67.7 

71.5 

Suicide    

14,356 

13,410 

13.3 

12.8 

Homicide     

9,470 

9,210 

8.7 

8.8 

Accidental   and   unspecified   external   causes    
Burns   (conflagrations  excepted)    

84,980 
6,089 

82,715 
6,487 

78.4 
5.6 

78.7 
6.2 

Accidental    drowning     

7,296 

6,661 

6.7 

6.3 

Accidental,  shooting    .......  

2,741 

2,593 

2.5 

2.5 

Accidental   falls    ,  

15,152 

14,681 

14.0 

14.0 

Mine    accidents    

2,690 

2,825 

2.5 

2.7 

Machinery   accidents    

2,124 

2,224 

2.0 

2.1 

Railroad    accidents    

6,892 

7,026 

6.4 

6.7 

1,676 

1,556 

1.5 

1.5 

Other  railroad   accidents    ,  ,  — 

5,216 

5,470 

4.8 

5.2 

Street-car    accidents     '  »  

1,452 

1,621 

1.3 

1.5 

Collision  with  automobile   

476 

464 

0.4 

0.4 

Other   street-car   accidents    

976 

1,157 

0,9 

1.1 

Automobile    accidents     (excluding    collision    with    rail- 

road trains   and  street  cars)     

21,160 

18,871 

19.5 

17.0 

Injuries  bv  vehicles  other  than  railroad  trains,   street 

1,593 

1,507 

1.5 

1*4 

Excessive  heat    (burns  excepted)  
Other    external    causes    »  

530 
17,261 

646 
17,373 

0.5 
15.9 

0.6 
16.7 

All  other  defined  causes   

118,314 

117,278 

109.2 

111.5 

Unknown    or    ill-defined    causes    '  

19,060 

18,708 

17.6 

17.8 

*  Exclusive  of  stillbirths. 

*  Includes  tabes  dorsalis   (locomotor  ataxia)   and  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 
c  Includes  airplane,  balloon,  and  motor-cycle  accidents. 


VITAMIN'S,  Hitherto  it  has  been  an  accepted 
dictum  that  the  animal  must  obtain  its  vitamins 
from  the  plant  world,  but  almost  simultaneously 
several  investigators — in  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, Lister  Institute  (London),  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College — have  arrived  at  the  op- 
posite conclusion,  that  the  B  vitamin,  at  Iea^» 
may  be  formed  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the 
rat :  for  although  the  animal  in  question  is  on 
a  vitamin-free  diet,  yet  it  does  not  present  any 
deficiency  symptoms*  and  at  the  same  time  the 
B  vitamin  may  be  recovered  from  the  Intestinal 
tract.  The  inference  is  that,  when  certain  animals 
are  deprived  of  vitamin,  they  are  capable  of  form- 
ing it  from  the  plant  constituents  of  the  food, 
perhaps  by  a  process  similar  to  that  through 


which  plants  are  able  to  form  vitamins  in  nature. 
See  also  CHEMISTRY,  under  Biological  Oh&mistry. 
^"KBD  OF  VITAMINS  IN  EARLY  LIFE.  Professor 
E.  Vo#t  of  the  University  of  Tubingen  makes  a 
contribution  on  this  subject  in  the  Klvnteche  Wo- 
clwmchrift  for  Oct.  7,  1928,  and  has  studied 
especially  the  newborn:  child  and  the  nursling. 
WMle  the  vitamin  requirement  is  very  great  in 
the  young  nursling,  the  newborn  child  has  no 
immedia^  :a©ed  because  born  with  a  certain  re- 
serve, supply  taken  over  from  the  mother.  The 
need  after  "fj|rtli  is  readily  supplied  from  the 
mother's  milk.  The  results  of  depriving  human 
pregnant  females  of  all  the  known  vitamins  is 
not  yet  known,  but  in  the  case  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals tested  there  is  either  a  disturbance  of  gesta- 
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tion  or  the  offspring  have  development  retarded. 
If  pregnant  women  are  fed  with,  foods  rich  in 
vitamins,  such  as  cod-liver  oil,  which  guarantees 
an  abundance  of  vitamins  A  and  D,  there  is  a 
good  outlook  for  the  prevention  of  habitual  abor- 
tion, while  the  intrauterine  development  of  the 
foetus  is  favored*  The  maternal  colostrum  is  of 
great  value  for  the  newborn  for  it  is  richer  in 
vitamin  than  the  subsequent  milk.  The  milk,  but- 
ter, and  milk  products  in  general  of  the  grazing 
animals  are  characterized  by  a  maximum  amount 
of  vitamins.  The  author  favors  the  use  by  all 
pregnant  women  throughout  gestation  of  ultra- 
violet-rayed cod-liver  oil  or  levurinose,  both  rich 
in  vitamins.  See  CHEMISTRY",  INDUSTRIAL;  FOOD 
and  NXJTBITION. 

VOCALISTS.  See  Music. 

VOLCANIC  STUDIES.  See  GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY,  NATIONAL. 

VOLCANOES.  See  GEOLOGY. 

VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA.  A  non- 
sectarian  philanthropic  organization  founded  by 
General  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  in  March, 
1896.  The  society  was  incorporated  on  Nov.  8, 

1890,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  society  works  in  harmony  with  the  evan- 
gelical churches.  No  pledge  of  life  membership  is 
required  of  its  members;  it  promotes  its  officers 
on  a  merit  system;   its  funds  are  audited  at 
stated  periods  and  balance  sheets  are  issued.  The 
society  has  over  60  homes  or  institutions  through- 
out the  United  States.  There  are  summer  camps 
to  the  number  of  14,  and  the  society  owns  the 
property  and  equipment  of  most  of  these.  The 
winter    activities    of    the    society    embrace    all 
branches  of  relief  work  in  a  number  of  cities,  in 
conjunction  with  the  gospel  mission  work.  The 
following  record  gives   some  idea  of  the  work 
accomplished  during  1928:  There  were  133  sta- 
tions, of  which  127  were  in  urban  communities 
and  six  in  rural  areas.  There  were  Sunday  schools 
in  connection  with  80  stations,  reporting  9942 
scholars.  The  indoor  meetings  for  the  year  num- 
bered 18,428  and  those  conducted  outside  were 
11,273,  making  a  total  of  29,701.  The  combined 
attendance   at  these  gatherings   was   2,660,£S8. 
Employment     was     furnished     45,824     persons. 
Meals  were  given  free  to  924,377,  while  467,837 
meals  were  paid  for  in  cash  or  by  work.  Lodgings 
furnished  free  numbered  220,017  and  beds  were 
given  in  exchange  for  work  and  cash  to  234,250. 
The   families   visited   numbered   80,840.   Trans- 
portation was  given  to  14,068  and  garments  and 
shoes  to  202,523.  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
dinners  were  supplied  to  137,791. 

VON  ITCEMES,  COLLECTION.  See  ART  SALES. 

WAGKES,  INDEX  NUMBER  OF.  See  STATISTICS. 

WAHL,  LUTZ.  Adjutant  general  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  30. 
Born  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov.  2,  1869,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in 

1891,  and    commissioned   second   lieutenant   in 
the  Infantry  on  June  12  of  that  year.  Rising 
through   the   successive   grades,    General   Wahl 
served  in  the  Philippines  during  the  insurrection 
of  1898,  and  again  was  stationed  on  the  islands 
in  1903  and  1908.  In  addition  to  his  field  service, 
he  was  in  the  commissary  department  in  the 
Philippines,  and  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  and  was  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Army  Transport 
Service.  Having  been  graduated  from  the  Army 
War  College  in  1916,  General  Wahl  commanded 
the  Eighth  Infantry  of  the  Fourth  division  when 
the    United    States    entered    the    World    War, 


but  in  February,  1918,  he  was  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  the  opera- 
tions division  of  the  general  staff.  By  Apr.  12, 
1918,  however,  he  was  commissioned  brigadier 
general,  returned  to  the  line,  and  commanded  the 
Fourteenth  Infantry  Brigade  until  Oct.  31,  1919. 
Returning  to  Washington,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  General  Staff  School  in  1921,  and  detailed  to 
the  Adjutant  General's  Department  becoming, 
May  16,  1924,  Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
and  July  2,  1927,  was  made  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Army.  General  Wahl  was  awarded  the 
distinguished  service  medal  for  his  work  during- 
the  World  War. 

WALES.  A  historical  division  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  consisting  of  12  counties,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  between  the  Irish  Sea 
on  the  north  and  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the 
south.  Area,  7466  square  miles;  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1921,  2,205,680.  See 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

WALKER,  THOMAS  BAELOW.  American  lum- 
berman, art  collector,  and  philanthropist,  died  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  28.  He  was  born  at 
Xenia,  Ohio,  Feb.  1,  1840.  While  supporting  him- 
self and  his  family  by  selling  grindstones  to 
farmers,  he  studied  at  Baldwin  University  (now 
Baldwin- Wallace  College),  at  Berea,  Ohio.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  began  his  long  and  very 
successful  career  in  the  lumber  business  by  buy- 
ing a  piece  of  timber  land  at  Paris,  111.,  and  con- 
tracting to  supply  the  Terre  Haute  &  St.  Louis 
R.  R.  with  ties  and  other  lumber.  The  business 
was  growing  when  the  railroad  failed,  and 
Walker  taught  school  until  he  went  to  the  North- 
west three  years  later  as  a  member  of  a  crew 
sent  out  by  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  now  the 
Great  Northern,  to  examine  the  land  grants  of 
the  road.  The  knowledge  he  gained  then  proved 
advantageous  when  he  organized  the  Red  River 
Lumber  Company  in  1882,  and  he  became  eventu- 
ally the  largest  timber-land  operator  in  the 
Northwest  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  America, 
with  holdings  in  Minnesota  and  California.  They 
brought  him  a  fortune  estimated  at  $100,000,000 
several  years  before  he  died.  Mr.  Walker  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  builders  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis, 
in  which  he  lived  for  sixty  years,  and  was  prob-. 
ably  its  greatest  benefactor.  He  gave  the  city  its 
public  library  and  the  Walker  Art  Galleries.  The 
latter  contain  specimens  of  the  work  of  some  of 
the  world's  most  famous  artists,  ancient  and 
modern,  valued  at  more  than  $5,000,000.  He  also 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  building  up  of 
the  Minneapolis  Academy  of  Science  and  its 
museum  of  science  and  art.  Baldwin  College  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Walker  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  He  was  a  leading  advocate  of  the  policy 
of  conserving  the  forests  for  perpetual  use.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association,  the  American  Forest- 
ry Association  and  other  societies. 

WANAMAKER,  ( LEWIS)  RODMAN.  American 
merchant,  died  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  9. 
He  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Feb.  13,  1863,  the 
son  of  the  late  John  Wanamaker,  merchant  and 
at  one  time  postmaster-general  of  the  United 
States.  Rodman  Wanamaker  (who  discarded  his 
first  given  name,  Lewis,  early  in  life)  was  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  University  in  1886,  and  from 
that  time  was  associated  in  business  with  his 
father  in  the  management  of  the  retail  establish- 
ments in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  He  was 
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resident  manager  in  Paris  for  ten  years.  He  was 
also  a  director  and  official  of  many  financial 
institutions.  He  became  head  of  the  Wanamaker 
interests  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1922.  For 
several  years  he  acted  as  consul  general  at  Phila- 
delphia for  Paraguay  and  other  South  American 
countries.  Mr.  Wanamaker  financed  three  expe- 
ditions to  the  West  to  study  Indian  life,  and 
presented  their  collections  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  also  presented  an  art  collection  to 
Princeton  University,  During  the  World  War, 
Mr.  Wanamaker  served  as  chairman  of  the 
mayor's  committee  in  New  York  to  welcome  home- 
coming troops,  and  he  was  also  chairman  of  the 
mayor's  committee  on  public  welfare  and  of  the 
committee  on  the  reception  of  distinguished 
guests.  He  was  a  leader  in  numerous  civic  and 
philanthropic  movements.  He  presented  to  New 
York  the  perpetually  burning  light  and  altar  of 
liberty,  in  Madison  Square,  as  a  memorial  to 
the  American  dead  in  the  World  War.  In  his  later 
years,  he  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the 
advancement  of  aviation.  He  received  decorations 
from  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Venezuela. 

WAB,  OUTLAWRY  OF,  ETC.  See  ARBITRATION, 
INTERNATIONAL;  PEACE  AND  PEACE  MOVEMENTS. 

WAR  CLAIMS.  See  ARBITRATION,  INTERNA- 
TIONAL. 

WAS  DEBTS.  See  PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

"WAR  MEMOBIAL.  See  ARCHITECTURE. 

WABSHIPS.  See  NAVAL  PROGRESS, 

WARWICK,  EARL  OF.  (LEOPOLD  GTJY  FRAN- 
CIS MAYNARD  GREVILLE).  English  soldier,  died  at 
Hoe,  England,  January  31.  He  was  born  Sept, 
10,  1882,  and  was  at  Eton  when  the  Boer  War 
began.  He  was  then  known  by  the  "courtesy 
title,"  Lord  Brooke.  He  could  not  get  parental 
consent  to  join  the  colors,  so  he  sold  his  gun  and 
his  fur  coats  for  funds  to  get  to  South  Africa. 
There  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Sir  John 
French  as  a  galloper.  Having  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  First  Life  Guards,  he  saw  active 
service  in  the  war,  winning  the  Queen's  Medal 
with  four  clasps.  Later  he  served  as  aide-de- 
camp to  Lord  Milner.  During  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  1904-05,  he  followed  the  operations  of  the 
Russian  Army  as  a  correspondent  for  Keuter's, 
and  later  wrote  a  book  on  his  experiences.  In 
1908  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  John 
French,  inspector  general  of  the  British  Army, 
and  in  1913  was  chosen  to  command  the  Second 
Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade.  When  French  became 
chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  he  made 
Lord  Brooke  his  secretary.  The  latter  went  to  the 
front  in  1914  as  aide-de-camp  to  French,  and 
later  commanded  the  Fourth  and  Twelfth  Cana- 
dian Infantry  Brigades,  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general.  He  was  wounded  in  1915,  was 
mentioned  in  dispatches,  and  was  made  a  Com- 
panion of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George.  He  received  various  foreign  orders  also. 
Lord  Brooke  served  also  as  liaison  officer  with 
the  American  Army.  In  1924  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  Earl  of  Warwick,  being  the  sixth  holder 
of  the  title,  of  the  present  creation. 

WASHIlTGrER,  WILLIAM  HENRY.  American 
clergyman,  bishop  of  the  United  Brethren  Church, 
died  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  May  18.  He  was  born  at 
Greythorne,  Pa.,  Sept.  9,  1862.  He  was  educated 
at  Lebanon  Valley  College,  1891,  and  was  pas- 
tor of  a  church  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1890-94.  In 
that  year  he  was  ordained  in  the  ministry  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church  and  became  pastor  of 


a  congregation  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  where  he 
remained  until  1902.  From  1902  to  1917  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Conference 
of  the  Church,  and  then  became  bishop  of  the 
Pacific  District,  with  his  seat  at  Portland,  Oreg. 
He  lectured  on  social,  economic,  educational,  and 
religious  topics,  and  wrote  City  Evangelization 
(1906).  Bishop  Washinger  was  a  vice  president 
of  the,  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America. 

WASHIlTGrTOiN".  POPULATION.  According  to 
the  Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the 
State  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  1,356,621.  The  esti- 
mated population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  1,587,000. 
The  capital  is  Olympia. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  gives  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 
Wheat 

Hay 

.A,ppI©S 

Year 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 

Acreage 
2,271,000 
2,261,000 
937,000 
962,000 

Prod.  ~bu. 
48,644,000 
58,436,000 
2,186,000  * 
2,369,000  * 
33  500  000 

Value 
$48,620,000 
62,971,000 
28,434,000 
30,425,000 
30  150  000 

1927 

25,343,000 

32,946,000 

Potatoes 
Oats 
Corn 
Barley 

1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 

67,000 
79,000 
201,000 
183,000 
46,000 
43,000 
55,000 
58,000 

9,045,000 
13,430,000 
9,447,000 
9,150,000 
1,794,000 
1,591,000 
1,952,000 
2,436,000 

4,522,000 
8,058,000 
5,196,000 
5,124,000 
1,776,000 
1,432,000 
1,366,000 
1,876,000 

a  tons. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  production  of  coal, 
the  chief  component  of  the  mineral  total  of  the 
State,  was  steady  in  1927.  There  were  mined  2,- 
635,052  net  tons,  as  against  2,586,568  in  1926; 
in  value,  $9,222,000  for  1927  and  for  1926,  $9,- 
350,000.  The  by-product  coke  production  of  1927 
was  41,000  short  tons,  and  that  of  1926,  42,584 
tons,  valued  at  $303,624.  Beehive-oven  coke  totals 
were  not  available  for  1927;  for  1926  they  were: 
quantity,  24,702  short  tons;  value,  $214,429,  To 
Washington  may  be  ascribed  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  cement  shipments  of  3,605,103  barrels 
in  1927  and  3,113,083  barrels  in  1926  listed  as 
from  that  State  and  Oregon;  these  had  a  value, 
for  1927,  of  $7,736,933  and  for  1926  of  $6,742,- 
667.  The  clay  products  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton attained  $2,583,333  for  1926  and  $2,619,250 
for  1925.  There  occurred  a  sharp  rise  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold,  the  quantity  for  1927  being  19,- 
514  fine  ounces,  as  against  9341  fine  ounces  in 
1926.  Three-fourths'  of  the  total  for  1927  came 
from  Ferry  County.  Production  of  other  metals 
was:  silver,  1927,  155,850  fine  ounces,  1926,  171,- 
649;  copper,  1927,  1,685,848  pounds,  1926,  1,351,- 
890;  lead,  1927,  955,003  pounds,  1926,  4,546,228; 
zinc,  1927,  1,279,710  pounds,  1926,  1,044,354.  The 
total  value  of  the  year's  product  of  these  five 
metals  was  $854,659  for  1927  and  for  1926,  $931,- 
491.  The  State  was  again  the  chief  source  of 
magnesite,  furnishing  77,740  short  tons  in  1927 
as  against  79,560  in  1926;  in  value,  $583,050  in 
1927  and  $596,700  in  1926.  The  total  value  of  the 
State's  mineral  products  was  $21,256,052  for 
1926;  for  1925,  $22,382,132. 

The  1928  production  of  gold  was  $334,000; 
that  of  silver,  94,000  ounces;  copper,  1,121,000 
pounds,  in  value  $163,000;  lead  1,180,000  pounds, 
$72,000.  Zinc  mills  were  almost  entirely  closed 
down  and  production  was  but  26,000  pounds. 

FINANCE,  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
Sept.  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
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ment  of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  governmental  departments,  $22,921,- 
765  (of  which  $9,683,539  was  aid  to  local  educa- 
tion) ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $716,615,  for  perma- 
nent improvements,  $11,116,449;  total,  $34,754,- 
829  (of  which  $9,556,931  was  for  highways,  $2,- 
585,305  being  for  maintenance  and  $6,971,626 
for  construction).  Revenue  was  $35,622,467.  Of 
this,  property  and  special  taxes  formed  48.3  per 
cent;  departmental  earnings  and  charges  for 
officials'  services,  6.6  per  cent;  sales  of  licenses 
and  taxation  of  gasoline,  34.5  per  cent.  Property 
valuation  was  $1,216,089,557;  State  taxation 
thereon,  $13,792,277.  Net  State  funded  debt  on 
Sept.  30,  1927,  was  $12,911,977. 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  5556.92.  There  were  built  in  1928,  19.37  miles 
of  additional  first  track. 

EDUCATION.  The  movement  toward  the  consoli- 
dation of  schools  into  larger  units  was  marked 
in  1928,  according  to  State  Superintendent  J. 
C.  Preston,  in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  61  consolidations  being  effected 
by  popular  vote  in  the  course  of  the  year;  of 
these,  14  joined  districts  previously  separated 
by  county  borders.  Twenty-nine  counties  qualified 
as  to  the  State  standard  set  up  for  their  public 
schools.  The  school  population  as  estimated  for 
the  academic  year  1927-28  was  425,764.  There 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in  that  year 
339,001  pupils,  not  to  count  an  evening  school 
enrollment  of  13,001.  Of  the  day  pupils,  257,990 
were  in  the  elementary  grades,  2774  in  kindergar- 
tens and  78,237  in  high  schools.  Expenditures  for 
public-school  education  in  the  year  were:  current, 
$26,237,518;  interest  on  debt,  $1,557,327;  out- 
lay, $4,471,005.  Salaries  of  teachers  averaged 
$1*908  for  men  and  $1430  for  women. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  State  con- 
ducts some  12  independently  managed  institu- 
tions for  the  care  or  custody  of  individuals. 
These  are  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Van- 
couver; State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver; 
State  Training  School,  Chehalis;  State  School  for 
Girls,  Grand  Mound;  State  Soldiers'  Home,  Ort- 
ing;  Washington  Veterans'  Home,  Retail;  West- 
ern State  Hospital,  Steilacoom;  Eastern  State 
Hospital,  Medical  Lake ;  Northern  State  Hospital, 
Sedro  Woolley ;  State  Penitentiary,  Walla  Walla; 
State  Custodial  School,  Medical  Lake;  State 
Reformatory,  Monroe. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  new  ad- 
ministration building  of  the  State  capital  group 
at  Olympia  was  completed  and  was  opened  for 
regular  use  March  28.  Its  cost  was  stated  to  be 
$7,350,000.  Governor  Hartley,  in  an  address  at 
the  opening,  characterized  it  as  "a  monument  to 
extravagance  in  design  and  waste  and  profligacy 
in  furnishings/*  The  alien  land  law  of  the  State 
was  sustained  April  23  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  in  a  decision  in  harmony  with  the  findings 
of  the  State  courts,  against  the  efforts  of  a  Jap- 
anese to  hold  land  on  the  White  River  near  Seat- 
tle, in  the  name  of  a  corporation.  The  preliminary 
bore  for  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  system  through  the 
Cascade  Mountains  was  holed  through  May  1,  by 
a  blast  set  off  electrically  by  President  Coolidge 
at  the  White  House.  The  tunnel,  when  complete, 
was  to  cost  $16,000,000,  and  to  be  7.79  miles  in 
length,  the  longest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Teachers  in  the  schools  of  Seattle  formed  a 
trade  union  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 


of Labor,  a  course  to  which  the  school  board 
of  the  city  was  opposed.  The  board  accordingly 
imposed  on  teachers  as  a  qualification  for  employ- 
ment a  declaration  that  the  declarant  was  not 
a  member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers or  of  any  of  its  locals,  and  would  not  become 
a  member  while  under  employment  contract.  The 
teachers'  organization  carrying  the  matter  to  the 
State  courts  was  finally,  in  July,  refused  an  in- 
junction by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  con- 
firming a  lower  court,  which  had  laid  down  the 
principle  that  public-school  teaching  was  of  a 
public  character,  and  under  absolute  control  of 
the  State.  Construction  of  the  Medico-Dental 
Building,  an  office  building  in  Spokane,  15  stories 
in  height  and  to  cost  about  $1,000,000,  was 
begun  in  July.  Tacoma,  according  to  report  of 
July  3,  by  an  offer  of  electric  power  at  the  ex- 
traordinarily low  rate  of  1%  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour  from  its  municipal  power  plant,  secured 
the  location  in  the  city  of  a  $2,000,000  chemical 
manufactory. 

ELECTION.  The  vote  of  the  State  in  the  elec- 
tion of  November  6  was  mainly  Republican.  On 
the  National  ticket,  Hover  and  Curtis  (Repub- 
lican) received  335,844  votes;  Smith  and  Robin- 
son (Democratic),  156,772.  Senator  C.  C.  Dill, 
Democrat,  however,  was  reflected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the  ensuing  regular  term,  de- 
feating Kenneth  Mackintosh,  Republican.  The 
political  complexion  of  the  State's  delegation  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  remained  the  same ; 
four  Republican  incumbents  were  reflected.  Gov- 
ernor Roland  H.  Hartley,  Republican,  was  re- 
elected,  defeating  Scott  Bullitt,  Democrat.  John 
A.  Gallatly  (Republican)  was  elected  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Other  officers  elected,  all  Republican, 
were:  J.  Grant  Hinkle,  Secretary  of  State; 
Charles  W.  Hinton,  State  Treasurer;  C.  W.  Clau- 
sen, Auditor;  JohnH.  Dunbar,  Attorney-General; 
K.  D.  Showalter,  Superintendent  of  "Public  In- 
struction. 

OFFICEBS.  Governor,  Roland  H.  Hartley;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor,  W.  Lon  Johnson;  Secretary  of 
State,  J.  Grant  Hinkle;  Treasurer,  W.  G.  Potts; 
Auditor,  C.  WT.  Clausen;  Attorney-General,  John 
H.  Dunbar;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Josephine  Corliss  Preston. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court ;  Chief  Justice,  Ken- 
neth Mackintosh;  Associate  Justices,  Emmett 
N.  Parker,  Mark  A.  Fullerton,  John  R.  Mitchell, 
0.  R.  Holcomb,  Warren  W.  Tolman,  John  F. 
Main,  William  D.  Askren,  Walter  French. 

WASHINGTON,  UNIVERSITY  OP.  A  State  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
founded  in  1861.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn 
term  of  1928  was  7282,  of  whom  approximately 
58  per  cent  were  men.  The  summer-school  en- 
rollment totaled  3057  in  the  two  terms,  includ- 
ing 2019  worn^n  and  1038  men.  The  faculty,  on 
November  1,  consisted  of  350  members.  The 
courses  offered  at  the  University  in  1928-29 
were:  Business  administration,  education,  en- 
gineering, fine  arts,  fisheries,  forestry,  journal- 
ism, law,  liberal  arts,  library  science,  mines, 
pharmacy,  science,  and  graduate  work.  The  in- 
come from  all  sources  for  the  scholastic  year 
1927-28  was  $2,917,462.  The  library  contained 
249,208  volumes.  President,  M.  Lyle  Spencer, 
Ph.D. 

WASHINGTON  AND  JEITERSON  COL- 
LEGE. A  non-sectarian  institution  for  the  higher 
education  of  men  at  Washington,  Pa.,  founded 
in  1802,  The  enrollment  for  1928-29  totaled  499, 
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of  whom  12  were  graduate  students;  101,  seniors; 
92,  juniors;  127,  sophomores;  and  167,  freshmen. 
The  1928  summer  session  had  a  registration  of 
242.  There  were  40  members  on  the  faculty.  The 
productive  funds  of  the  college  amounted  to  $1,- 
441,128,  and  the  income  from  all  sources  during 
the  year  was  approximately  $207,042.  The  library 
contained  40,7(53  volumes.  President,  S.  S.  Baker, 
M.S.,  LL.D. 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVEBSITY. 
A  non-sectarian  institution  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  men  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  founded  in 
1749.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  of  1928 
was  910.  There  were  5G  members  on  the  faculty. 
The  productive  funds  of  the  University  amounted 
to  $1,390,047,  and  the  income  for  the  year  was 
$339,396.  The  library  contained  65,000 'volumes. 
President,  Henry  Louis  Smith,  Ph.D. 

WASHINGTbN  BICENTENNIAL.  See 
CELEBRATIONS. 

WASHINGTON  TJNIVEBSITY.  A  non- 
sectarian  institution  of  higher  learning  for  men 
and  women  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  founded  in 
1853.  The  enrollment  on  November  1,  was  6669, 
distributed  as  follows:  Graduate  students,  226; 
college  of  liberal  arts,  1514;  engineering,  411; 
architecture,  111;  business  and  public  adminis- 
tration, 183;  law,  182;  medicine,  329;  dentistry, 
195;  fine  arts,  354;  extension  division,  2902; 
nursing,  2t>2.  The  faculty  for  1928-29  numbered 
541,  including  89  professors,  45  associate  profes- 
sors and  82  assistant  professors.  Among  the  new 
appointments  were  those  of  Dr.  Albert  Hayes 
Sharpe,  professor  of  physical  education  and  direc- 
tor of  the  University  health  service;  Dr.  Harvey 
James  Howard,  professor  of  ophthalmology;  Dr. 
Lee  Wallace  Dean,  professor  of  oto-laryngology ; 
Dr.  Edmund  Vincent  Cowdry,  profess'or  of  cy- 
tology; and  Dr.  Jacques  Jacob  Bronfenbrenner, 
professor  of  bacteriology  and  immunology.  The 
value  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  of 
the  institution  was  estimated  at  $8,839,101;  the 
endowment  was  $13,802,548;  and  the  income  for 
the  year  was  $2,788,491.  The  library  contained 
285,654  volumes  and  78,386  pamphlets.  Gifts  re- 
ceived in  1928  amounted  to  $686,444,  in  addition 
to  which,  $600,000  was  received  for  the  George 
Warren  Brown  Department  of  Social  Work  in 
the  school  of  business  and  public  administration. 
A  woman's  building  and  a  school  of  dentistry 
building  were  completed  during  the  year.  Acting 
Chancellor,  George  R.  Troop,  Ph.D. 

WATER  1*0  WEB.  The  year  1928  witnessed 
a  perceptible  slowing  down  in  the  number  of 
water-power  developments  projected  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  due  to  several  factors, 
chief  among  which  was  that  most  of  the  more 
favorably  located  sites  had  been  developed ;  there 
was  a  realization  that  the  increased  operating  ef- 
ficiencies of  steam  plants  had  enabled  them  to 
compete  successfully  with  all  save  a  few  low- 
cost  hydro  plants;  and  certain  political  aspects 
had  held  up  two  or  three  of  the  remaining  large 
projects.  Of  the  latter,  the  bill  affecting  the 
Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  was  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  during 
the  last  few  days  of  the  year.  This  would  involve 
a  potential  capacity  of  a  million  horse  power,  , 

Another,  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment, still  was  awaiting  an  equitable  agreement 
between  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  Canada.  Additional  diversion  of 
water  at  Niagara  Falls  seemed  assured  in  that 
negotiations  had  been  consummated  between  the 


Canadian  and  the  United  States  governments 
which  provide  for  the  construction  of  remedial 
works  that  will  retard  recession  of  the  Falls  and 
preserve  their  beauty,  at  the  same  time  making 
available  an  additional  20,000  cu.  ft.  per  sec. 
on  each  side  for  power  purposes.  This  represents 
over  a  million  additional  horse  power.  The  pro- 
gramme will  have  to  be  ratified  by  Congress  and 
by  the  Canadian  Parliament  before  being  put  into 
effect. 

In  spite  of  the  fewer  developments  projected, 
energy  from  water  power  had  assumed  a  larger 
role  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  total  central-station  power  gen- 
erated during  the  year,  hydro  plants  supplied 
about  43  per  cent,  or  36  billion  kilowatt-hours, 
compared  with  14  billion  kilowatt-hours  in  1920. 
This  was  due  to  several  large  plants  having  gone 
into  operation.,  to  more  efficient  use  of  existing 
water-power  capacity  made  possible  by  system 
interconnection  with  steam  stations,  and  to 
higher  efficiencies  attained  through  improved 
designs  of  the  hydro  plants  themselves  and  their 
equipment. 

In  1908  there  was  about  10%  million  horse 
power  of  hydro  capacity  installed  in  central  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  a  large 
number  of  scattered  and  smaller  developments 
supplying  mills  and  factories  direct. 

Among  the  more  important  plants  that  went 
into  service  during  the  year,  the  Conowingo  de- 
velopment on  the  Susquehanna  River  was  out- 
standing. At  the  end  of  the  year,  this  contained 
seven  54,000-horse-power  units  operating  under 
a  90-foot  head.  In  physical  dimensions,  they  were 
the  largest  yet  constructed  in  the  United  States, 
although  in  capacity  they  did  not  equal  the 
70,000-horse-power  units  installed  several  years 
previously  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  Conowingo 
development  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company  which  is  tied  in 
with  that  of  the  Public  Service  Electric  Company 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and 
Light  Co.  This  large  interconnected  system  of 
hydro  and  steam  plants  serves  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  whole  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. The  electrification  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road from  New  York  to  Wilmington  announced 
during  the  year  was  to  be  supplied  by  this  sys- 
tem, feee  DYNAMO-ELEGTBIC  MACHINERY. 

For  high-head  plants,  another  record  was 
established  in  Big  Creek  2A  of  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  where  two  56,000- 
horse-power  units  have  been  put  in,  operating 
tuwjer  a  head  of  2418  feet. 

During  the  year,  the  Rocky  River  Develop- 
ment of  the  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany went  into  service.  This  was  the  Jlrst  in  the 
(Jnited  States  to  operate  on  pumped  water  which 
is  forced  up  intp  a  large  reservoir  by  electric- 
driven  pumps  operated  during  off  peak  periods 
by  power  generated  in  a  steam  station  of  the 
company.  The  Koeky  River  plant  contains  one 
33,000-horse-power  vertical  shaft  water  wheel 
operating  under/ a>,34Q-f opt  head.  The  water  is 
ptunped  up  tQ  t&$  reservoir  by  two  8100-horse- 
p©wer  pumps. 

j^unotlier  plant  that  went  into  operation  d^i^g 
the  yew  w«s  the  Norwood  development  of  the 
Carolina  Power  <fe  Light  Co,,  whieh  contains  three 
•units  totaling  88,000  horse-power  under  a  70-foot 
head.  Incidentally  these  units  are  of  the  outdoor 
type.  A  record  low-head  plant  wMck  went  into 
service  during  the  early  part  of  1928  was  that 
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on  the  Oliio  Haver  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  con- 
tains eight  13,500-horse-power  units,  operating  on 
a  head  ranging  from  37  to  10  feet. 

Work  was  progressing  on  the  "Fifteen  Mile 
Falls"  development  of  the  New  England  Power 
Association  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  at  Barnet,  Vt.,  and  at  Monroe, 
N.  H,,  where  a  combined  capacity  of  300,000 
horse  power  was  to  be  made,  available  in  the 
ultimate  development.  The  first  section  was  to  be 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1930. 

The  total  capacity  of  water  wheels  installed  in 
water-power  plans  of  100  horse  power  or  more 
in  the  "United  States  on  Dec.  31,  1928,  was  13,- 
571,530  horse  power,  an  increase  of  1,275,530 
horse  power,  or  10.4  per  cent,  during  1928.  The 
increase  in  1927  was  only  575,000  horse  power. 
The  gain  in  1928  was  therefore  more  than  twice 
that  during  1927.  .The  accompanying  table  shows 
the  total  capacity  of  water-power  plants  in  the 
United  States  at  different  dates  and  the  increase 
between  dates: 


Date  Increase 

Horse  power  Horse  power 

1921    (November)     7,926,958 

1924  (March)     9,086,958  1,160,000 « 

1925  (March)     10,037,655         950,697 

1925  (December    3*1)     11,176,596  1,138,941* 

1926  (December    31)     11,720,983         544,387 

1927  (December  31)      12,296,000        575,017 

1928  (December    31)     13,571,530  1,275,530 

"•About  2.3   years. 
ft  About     0.8  year. 

In  Canada  water  power  continued  to  be  active 
because  it  still  had  a  decided  advantage  over 
fuel  which  is  more  expensive.  One  of  the  projects 
under  constuction  was  to  have  four  75,600- 
horse-power  units.  This  is  the  Chute-a-Caron 
development  of  the  Alcoa  Power  Co.  on  the 
Sagueaay  Eiver.  In  Europe,  France  was  giving 
much  attention  to  development  of  her  water 
power  in  the  South  in  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
meet  industrial  demands  for  electricity.  "Under 
this  plan,  water  power  will  supply  about  half  of 
France's  electrical  demands,  Italy  is  another 
country  that  was  active  in  water-power  develop- 
ment owing  to  the  absence  of  native  coal.  Cer- 
tain of  these  projects  were  being  undertaken  in 
conjunction  with  the  development  of  irrigation 
projects. 

A  most  unique  hydro  development  involving 
over  100,000  ultimate  kilowatt  capacity  was  be- 
ing built  by  Japan  in  the  mountains  of  Northern 
Korea.  The  western  slope  of  this  range  is  gradual 
and  contains  rivers,  whereas  the  eastern  slope 
is  very  steep  and  has  no  streams.  Accordingly,  a 
large  reservoir  was  being  constructed  on  the 
Western  slope  in  which  water  from  the  streams 
will  be  impounded.  This  water  will  be  conducted 
through  a  16-mile  tunnel  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  range  and  a  head  of  3326  feet  utilized.  Japan 
was  actively  carrying  on  other  hydro  develop- 
ments in  Formosa, 

See  DYNAMO-ELECTRIC  MACHINEBY. 

WATER  PURIFICATION.  Water-borne 
typhoid  epidemics,  rare  for  some  years  past,  oc- 
curred at  Olean,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Leonard,  1ST.  B. 
(Canada),  during  the  year.  The  Olean  outbreak, 
with  227  cases  and  20  deaths  up  to  December  15, 
was  due  to  a  break  in  a  water  main  beneath  a 
river,  which  admitted  polluted  water  to  a  supply 
from  wells,  used  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
temporary  supply  was  chlorinated,  but  the  req- 
uisite daily  tests  to  show  whether  sufficient 


chlorine  was  being  applied  were  not  made,  and 
enough  chlorine  to  cope  with  the  pollution  was 
not  used.  Had  the  tests  been  made,  they  would 
have  shown  not  only  that  more  chlorine  was 
needed  for  disinfection  but  also  that  the  supply 
was  being  polluted,  thus  warning  of  danger, 
At  St.  Leonard,  200  cases  of  typhoid  and  7  deaths 
were  attributed  to  cases  of  the  disease  in  a 
family  living  on  the  gathering  grounds  from 
which  the  water  supply  of  the  village  is  taken. 
Infection  of  this  family  was  believed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  temporary  use  of  polluted 
water  from  the  St.  John  River.  Damages  of  $3000 
against  the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  were  awarded 
in  1928  for  a  case  of  typhoid  in  1924  alleged  to 
have  been  caused  by  polluted  water  gaining 
access  to  a  steel  pipe  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  Erie 
Canal  and  carrying  filtered  water  to  the  city.  This 
main  was  being  replaced.  The  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  upheld  a  jury 
award  in  the  trial  court.  Eighty  other  damage 
suits  were  pending  when  the  decision  was  rend- 
ered. 

Among  books  in  this  field  published  during  the 
year  were;  Ellms,  Water  Purification,  revised 
edition  (New  York),  and  Gross,  Handbuch  der 
Wasserversongung  (Munich  and  Berlin).  See 
WATEB  SUPPLY;  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP;  and 
TUNNELS;  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AND  WATERWORKS. 
While  no  great  new  enterprises  were  placed 
under  construction  during  the  year,  several  im- 
portant works  were  nearing  completion,  several 
new  projects  were  considered,  and  contracts  were 
let  for  a  second  great  distributing  tunnel  in  New 
York.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  new  develop- 
ment in  aqueduct  design  was  the  use  of  arc- 
welded  steel  pipe  in  two  new  supply  systems.  In- 
deed the  use  of  steel  pipe  for  main  distributing 
conduits  was  itself  somewhat  of  a  novelty  having 
been  introduced  in  the  Brooklyn  extensions  from 
shafts  Nos.  23  and  24  of  the  Catskill  supply  of 
New  York  City  to  outlying  districts  in  Fiatbush 
and  for  the  connections  to  the  No.  2,  42-inch  cast- 
iron  siphon  across  the  Narrows,  a  few  years 
previously. 

It  would  appear  that  the  water  supply  problem 
was  still  to  be  met  by  securing  additional  supplies 
through  works  of  constantly  increasing  magni- 
tude rather  than  by  any  very  widespread  and 
determined  efforts  to  reduce  waste.  Chicago,  for 
example,  with  a  consumption  of  over  250  gallons 
per  capita  daily,  at  least  half  of  which  was  un- 
necessary and  avoidable  waste,  was  unable  to 
put  through  legislation  to  secure  thorough  meter- 
ing of  the  supply  and  was  going  forward  with  a 
new  intake  crib  and  tunnel.  In  New  York,  al- 
though the  consumption  was  probably  not  un- 
reasonable for  a  great  city  (about  125  gallons 
per  capita  per  day),  careful  estimates  showed 
that  even  with  the  great  Catskill  supply  there 
would  be  an  urgent  need  for  additional  water  by 
1935,  and  plans  for  a  new  supply  and  new 
aqueduct  were  rapidly  crystallizing.  Smaller 
cities  were  in  general  following  the  same  course. 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  for  example,  had 
extended  their  supplies  and  the  latter  had  built 
a  most  interesting  filter  plant.  The  water  supply 
problem,  therefore,  promised  to  be  an  important 
American  engineering  problem  for  many  years 
to  come,  although  in  Europe  it  had  reached  a 
more  or  less  stable  position  with  minor  improve- 
ments and  consolidations  the  usual  type  of 
work. 
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NEW  YOKK  CITY.  As  already  noted  it  was  ex- 
pected that  there  would  develop  an  urgent  need 
for  more  water  than  the  Croton  and  Catskill 
systems  can  supply,  by  1935.  Plans  for  an  ad- 
ditional supply  from  tributaries  of  the  Delaware 
River,  in  New  York  State,  and  from  Rondout 
Creek  were  recommended  in  1927.  The  New 
York  City  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment ha4  approved  these  plans,  and  in  1928 
surveys  and  borings  were  under  way,  but  no  steps 
had  been  taken  toward  acquiring  property,  etc. 
pending  an  opinion  from  Judge  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  who  had  been  retained  by  the  City,  on 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Delaware  River,  because  it  is  an  inter- 
state stream. 

The  plan  as  announced  contemplated  building 
five  reservoirs  on  tributaries  of  the  Delaware 
directly  west  of  the  Catskill  area  and  estimated 
to  be  capable  of  supplying  600  m.  g.  d.  (million 
gallons  daily).  A  reservoir  on  Roudout  Creek, 
south  of  Ashokan  Dam,  was  figured  as  a  source 
of  100  m.  g.  d.  and  a  new  aqueduct  was  planned 
running  eastward  from  the  Delaware  area  to 
Rondout  and  crossing  under  the  Hudson  to  the 
high-level  West  Branch  reservoir  in  the  upper 
Croton  watershed.  This  would  make  available  an 
additional  supply  from  the  upper  Croton,  which 
was  passing  to  the  Croton  system,  a  low-level 
or  low-pressure  supply,  at  the  higher  Catskill 
level.  The  combined  supplies  would  then  be 
brought  southward  by  a  new  aqueduct  to  Kensieo 
and  Hill  View  reservoirs.  This  plan  in  cost  and 
magnitude  was  believed  to  exceed  the  great  Cats- 
kill  supply  and  aqueduct  of  1917.  See  Eng. 
News-Record.  Aug.  11,  1927. 

Contracts  also  were  let  for  duplicating  the 
deep  distribution  tunnel  built  under  the  city  as 
part  of  the  Catskill  system.  Tunnel  No.  1  passes 
southward  from  Hill  View  Reservoir  down  Man- 
hattan Island  and  under  the  East  River  to  Fort 
Greene  Park,  Brooklyn.  The  new  tunnel,  No.  2, 
will  turn  southeast  from  Hill  View  under  the 
Bronx,  crossing  to  Queens  under  Randall's  Is- 
land and  continuing  to  meet  No.  1  at  Fort 
Greene  Park.  As  in  the  case  of  tunnel  No.  1  this 
new  distributing  main  will  be  250  to  700  feet 
below  ground  surface,  deep  in  solid  rock.  From 
its  various  shafts,  connections  were  to  be  made 
to  the  regular  cast-iron  distributing  mains  in  the 
city  streets.  The  tunnel  was  to  be  17  feet  in 
diameter  and  cost  $42,693,000  and  was  to 
furnish  a  supply  to  the  rapidly  growing  sections 
through  which  it  passes. 

Los  ANGELES,  CALIF.  Almost  a  million 
dollars  had  been  expended  in  making  surveys  and 
plans  for  what  promised  to  be  the  longest  and 
largest  aqueduct  in  the  world,  which  was  to 
connect  the  city  with  the  Colorado  River.  To  be 
designed  for  970  m.  g.  d.  and  to  be  almost  300 
miles  long,  it  was  expected  that  this  huge  work 
would  solve  Los  Angeles*  water  problem  for  50 
years  to  come.  Final  action  on  the  project  was 
expected  in  the  near  future. 

SAN  FBANCISGO.  Construction  of  the  long- 
awaited  Hetch  Hetchy  project  was  still  under 
way  in  1928,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  supply 
would  reach  the  city  by  1932.  The  upper  section 
including  the  O'Shaughnessy  Dam  in  Yosemite 
Park  and  the  aqueduct  to  the  Moccasin  power 
plant  had  been  finished  for  some  time  and  was 
bringing  some  $2,000,000  a  year  in  power  sales. 
The  San  Francisco  Bay  section  was  also  com- 
pleted, while  the  Coast  Range  tunnels  were  prae- 
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tieally  finished  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  bonds 
issued  for  the  last  link — 'the  45  miles  of  steel  pipe 
across  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

MOKELUMNE  PROJECT.  This  work,  which  was 
to  supply  water  from  the  Mokelumne  River 
through  a  95 -mile  conduit  to  cities  on  the  east 
side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  was  still  under  con- 
struction, having  been  delayed  by  legal  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  real  estate  for  the  upper- 
tunnel  section  and  reservoir  construction.  The 
work  had  attracted  much  attention  as  it  consist- 
ed in  large  part  of  a  65-inch  steel  pipe  line  which 
had  been  built  by  electric  welding.  Although  this 
was  the  first  line  so  constructed,  it  was  followed 
in  1928  by  a  six-mile  supply  line  of  48-  to  54- 
inch  size  for  Springfield,  Mass.  In  both  cases  the 
pipe  was  made  in  30-foot  lengths  with  longi- 
tudinal welded  joints  only.  Transverse  joints 
were  made  by  riveting  after  experiments  with 
welding  had  failed  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

BOSTON.  Work  was  being  pushed  'on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Metropolitan  supply  westward  into 
the  Swift  and  Ware  rivers  to  meet  the  urgent 
requirements  for  additional  supply.  Indeed  tem- 
porary works  had  been  installed  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  14  miles  of  tunnel,  under  con- 
struction in  1928  which  would  carry  flood  flows 
of  the  Ware  into  the  existing  Wachusett  Reser- 
voir on  the  Nashua  watershed  of  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  Water  System.  The  ultimate  plan 
involved  an  extension  of  the  tunnel  to  a  total 
length  of  25  miles  with  a  reservoir  on  the  Swift 
River  in  which  the  waters  of  both  the  Ware  and 
the  Swift  were  to  be  collected.  The  cost  of  the 
project  was  estimated  at  $65,000,000. 

WANAQUE  SUPPLY.  The  eight  north  Jersey 
cities,  which  had  combined  in  the  North  Jersey 
District  Water  Supply  Commission,  appeared 
still  to  be  deadlocked  on  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  various  schemes  pro- 
posed for  aerating  the  supply  from  the  completed 
Wanaque  Dam  and  delivering  it  by  aqueduct. 
It  would  appear  that  the  high-level  cjties  were 
afraid  the  loss  of  head  in  aeration  might  cause  a 
lack  of  pressure  in  the  supply  system,  while  the 
lower-level  cities  naturally  had  no  such  doubts. 
Fortunately,  a  compromise  was  effected  and  the 
construction  of  this  great  and  much-needed 
supply  was  to  be  continued. 

CHICAGO.  The  steel  base  for  the  new  intake 
crib  was  successfully  launched  during  the  sum- 
mer, It  is  90  feet  in  bottom  diameter  and  45 
feet  high.  In  the  new  plans  for  this  supply  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  a  new  3-mile  tunnel 
to  connect  with  the  intake  was  being  driven  deep 
in  the  rock  below  Lake  Michigan  as  had  been 
done  in  the  more  recent  Chicago  works.  It  was 
planned  to  extend  this  tunnel  some  12  miles  in 
length  under  the  city  and  thus  use  it  as  a  main 
distributor  from  which  the  supply  may  be 
pumped; 

Many  complaints  continued  to  be  heard,  dur- 
ing the  year,  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  Chicago 
water,  which  is  heavily  treated  with  chlorine  for 
sterilization  against  its  heavy  pollution.  A  phenol 
taste  was  said  to  be  particularly  noticeable  at 
times  and  the  combination  of  taste  of  polluted 
water  and  chlorine  was  said  to  foe  far  from 
pleasant.  Chicago,  however,  apparently  was  de- 
termined not  to  filter  her  supply  but  was  taking 
steps  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  pollution  of  her 
source,  Lake  Michigan,  by  other  cities  on  its 
shores.  Chicago's  wastes  pass  through  the  Drain- 
age Canal  to  the  upper  Mississippi  area  and 
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tliis  diversion  of  water  also  was  still  a  pressing 
economic  and  legal  question  yet  awaiting  final 
settlement. 

MONTREAL.  In  Canada,  Montreal  completed  the 
purchase  of  the  property  of  the  Montreal  Water 
and  Power  Company,  which  supplied  a  part  of 
the  city  and  considerable  outlying  territory. 
Montreal  had  built  a  new  low-level  pumping  sta- 
tion with,  a  capacity  of  180,000,000  Imperial,  or 
216,000,000  U.  S.  gallons,  in  six  units  of  equal 
size.  This  station  was  to  deliver  water  to  the  old, 
and  also  to  a  new  nitration  plant,  with  nominal 
capacities  of  50,000,000  and  100,000,000  Imperial, 
or  60,000,000'  and  120,000,000  U,  S.,  gallons. 
See  DAMS;  TUNNELS;  WATER  PURIFICATION. 

"WATER  WHEELS.  See  WATER  POWER. 

WAVES.  See  PHYSICS. 

WEATHEK.  See  METEOROLOGY. 

WEEVIL.  See  ENTOMOLOGY,  ECONOMIC. 

WEISS,  va/is,  ANDR&.  French  vice  president 
of  the  Court  of  International  Justice  at  the 
Hague,  died  September  5.  He  was  born  of  Jew- 
ish parents  at  Miilhausen,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Sept. 
30,  1858,  and  having  studied  law  at  Paris,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880,  practicing  at  the 
Court  of  Paris.  He  lectured  on  the  law  faculty  at 
Dijon,  1881-91,  and  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
1891-96,  where  he  was  professor  of  civil  law, 
1896-1908,  becoming  professor  of  public  and  priv- 
ate international  law  in  1908.  He  represented 
the  French  Government  before  the  Hague  Court  in 
1909  and  1911.  Being  sent  as  technical  councillor 
in  1919,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
Permanent  Arbitration  at  the  Hague.  He  also 
acted  as  legal  adviser  for  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
Court  of  International  Justice.  He  was  president 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  and  the 
International  Academy  of  Comparative  Law  at 
Geneva.  M.  Weiss  wrote  a  number  of  h'ighly  es- 
teemed articles  and  books,  including:  Jfitude  sur 
les  conditions  de  L' extradition  (1880);  Traite 
eUmentair^e  de  droit  international  prive  ( 1885 ) ; 
Trait&  thGorigue  et  pratique  de  droit  interna- 
tional privS  (1892-98,  second  edition,  1907-13)  ; 
Le  droit  civil  et  la  legislation  comparee  (1900)  ; 
Manuel  de  droit  international  prive'  (1905)  ;  and 
Le  code  civil  et  le  confiit  des  lois  (190G). 

WELDIlTGr,  ELECTBIC.  See  BRIDGES  ;  ELECTRI- 
CAL INDUSTRIES. 

WELFARE  WORK,  A  leading  authority  in 
the  United  States  on  old-age  pensions,  Abraham 
Epstein,  in  an  article  in  Curi»cnt  History  for 
June,  analyzes  the  great  expenditure  annually 
on  social  work  as  a  result  of  private  effort.  He 
points  out  that  probably  from  $500,000,000  to 
$650,000,000  is  being  spent  each  year  by  private 
social  workers  on  current  expenses  exclusive  of 
the  capital  outlay.  In  New  York  City  alone  1200 
or  more  private  welfare  agencies  were  spending 
annually  $75,000,000  or  a  per  capita  expenditure 
of  $12.60.  In  1924,  social- welfare  agencies  in  19 
cities,  all  but  one  of  which  had  populations  under 
1,000,000,  spent  $112,780,524.  All  this  is  being 
done  not  to  do  battle  with  poverty  or  in  the  in- 
terests of  social  justice  but  in  the  name  of  a 
social-work  technic,  "His  (the  social  worker's) 
prescriptions  are  no  longer  compounds  of  social 
panaceas  and  far-visioned  dreams,  but  of  all  the 
new  discoveries  of  psychology,  psychiatry,  and 
the  science  of  case  work.  The  questions  of  a  living 
wage,  abolition  of  the  slums,  woman  and  child 
labor,  the  lack  of  economic  opportunity,  the  in- 
security of  life,  and  so  forth  no  longer  attract 


him.  His  new  faith  proclaims  the  inequality  of 
human  beings  and  he  believes  that  'to  get  socially 
helpful  results,  we  have  to  do  different  things 
for  different  people.'  " 

Mr.  Epstein  attacks  the  prevailing  lethargy 
of  social  workers  in  their  refusal  to  lead  the 
fight  for  social  betterment  and  the  eradication 
of  those  insecurities  that  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  our  modern  industrial  life,  to  wit,  ill- 
ness, unemployment,  invalidity  and  old  age.  The 
author  advances  these  reasons  for  the  "soulless- 
ness  of  present-day  social  work":  1.  Executive 
jobs  are  paying  good  salaries  and  are  attracting 
persons  not  fired  by  enthusiasms  but  who  can 
master  the  elaborate  technic  necessary.  2..  Cen- 
tralization through  community  chests  makes  the 
chief  problem  that  of  money  raising.  3.  Social 
work  is  being  supported  by  the  contributions  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  social  worker  cannot  very 
well  forget  that.  4.  There  is  a  high  rate  of  turn- 
over among  the  staff  social  workers.  5.  Because 
of  the  intricacy  of  the  organizations,  the  execu- 
tive cannot  be*  in  personal  contact  with  the  de- 
pendent persons  it  is  his  business  to  serve. 

FRENCH  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  LAW.  Mr.  Epstein 
is  one  of  a  few  persons  who  appreciate  that  mod- 
ern industrial  life  demands  more  than  the  pallia- 
tive measures  that  private  social  work  is  willing 
to  countenance.  There  exist  in  England,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  France  elaborate  social  insur- 
ance codes  whose  purpose  is  to  cope  with  the 
prevailing  problems  of  illness,  unemployment,  in- 
validity, and  old  age  which  have,  in  effect,  been 
brought  in  the  train  of  the  mechanization  of 
society.  France  joined  the  ranks  of  other  enlight- 
ened European  countries  when,  on  April  5,  a  de- 
cree was  passed  announcing  the  inauguration  of 
a  social  insurance  system  which  has  sickness,  un- 
employment, premature  invalidity,  old  age,  ma- 
ternity, and  death  features.  Insurance  is  compul- 
sory for  all  employed  persons  of  both  sexes  whose 
incomes  do  not  exceed  18,000  francs  annually. 
The  insurance  funds  are  to  be  maintained  by  con- 
tributions from  the  employer,  the  worker,  and 
the  State.  Insured  women  are  to  receive  medical 
attention  during  pregnancy  and  for  six  months 
following.  The  law  is  to  go  into  effect  within  10 
months  after  the  issuance  of  the  regulations 
necessary  for  its  administration  and  these  regula- 
tions must  be  issued  within  the  year. 

CONFERENCES.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  session 
of  the  National  Confer&nce  of  Social  Work  was 
held  May  2-9  at  Memphis.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  record  the  extraordinary,  activity  that 
characterizes  this  gathering  which  has,  in  effect, 
become  a  meeting  of  technicians  every  whit  as 
incomprehensible  to  the  layman  as  the  conferences 
of  biologists  or  mechanical  engineers.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  division  meetings  with  the  subjects 
of  leading  interest  indicated:  "Child  Care" — Un- 
differentiated  case  work.  "Health"- — Changing 
status  of  the  causes  of  sickness  and  death.  "The 
Family'5— -A  symposium  on  financial  dependency 
and  relief  giving.  "Industrial  and  Economic  Prob- 
lems"— Industrial  problems  of  the  South.  Work- 
men's compensation  and  the  family,  "Neighbor- 
hood and  Community  Life."  "Mental  Hygiene." 
"Organization  for  Social  Forces" — Organizing 
the  community  for  legislative  reform.  Fact-find- 
ing and  research  as  a  basis  of  programme  mak- 
ing in  social  work.  "Public  Officials  and  Admin- 
istration." "The  Immigrant."  "Professional 
Standards  and  Education."  "Educational  Public- 
ity." The  programmes  listed  325  speakers  ancl 
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discussion  leaders  with  one  expert  making  five 
appearances  and  one  making  four.  There  were 
2500  delegates  present.  Porter  R.  Lee  of  New 
York  was  chosen  the  president  of  the  Conference 
for  1929  and  San  Francisco  was  named  as  the 
meeting  place. 

The  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Serv- 
ice held  in  Cincinnati  May  9—13  had  as  its  gen- 
eral topic  "The  Future  of  Jewish  Social  Work." 

Subjects  were  quite  as  technical  except  that 
this  group  indicated  an  increasing  concern  with 
the  purely  Jewish  phases  of  its  purpose.  Speak- 
ers therefore  stressed  the  need  for  scientific  stud- 
ies in  Jewish  demography,  the  extension  of 
Jewish  education  and  the  growth  of  the  Jewish 
centre.  However,  Jewish  social  workers  appeared 
willing  to  forget  all  about  social  and  economic 
conditions  that  were  producing  dependency  every 
bit  as  much  as  were  their  non-Jewish  confreres. 
Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  pointed  this  out 
when  he  declared  that  trade-unionism  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  aims  of  social  work. 

The  first  International  Social  Welfare  Fort- 
night was  held  at  Paris  July  2-13.  From  5000  to 
6000  delegates  assembled  from  50  countries.  The 
following  four  congresses  were  held:  Housing 
and  Town  Planning;  Public  and  Private  Relief; 
Child  Welfare;  Social  Work.  The  housing  con- 
gress discussed  the  subjects  of  the  housing  of 
the  poor,  rural  housing,  town  and  rural  planning, 
house-building  costs,  etc.  The  congress  on  public 
and  private  relief  discussed  social  insurance  and 
the  coordination  of  the  work  of  preventive  and 
relief  agencies.  At  the  child-welfare  congress  were 
taken  up  the  following  subjects:  maternity 
homes,  breast  feeding,  children's  courts,  open-air 
institutions  for  children,  and  social  work  for  de- 
pendent children.  The  social  work  congress,  the 
first  ever  held,  was  organized  by  Dr.  Rene*  Sand, 
secretary  general  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies.  The  meetings  were  held  in  five  sections : 
general  organization  of  social  work,  training  for 
social  work,  methods  of  social  case  work,  social 
work  and  industry,  and  social  work  and  public 
health. 

The  stupendous  organization  machinery  of  this 
last  congress  may  be  indicated  by  the  following: 
forty  national  reports  on  the  status  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  at  the  five  sections  above  were 
published  in  English,  French,  and  German,  and 
reports  in  the  same  languages  of  the  papers  to 
be  discussed  were  distributed  a  month  before  the 
conference.  Bibliographies  were  published.  Ex- 
hibits were  organized.  Resolutions  were  passed 
for  the  continuance  of  the  organization. 

The  Association  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils  held  their  annual  meeting  February  20 
at  Washington.  Among  the  speakers  were  Secre- 
tary Hoover,  Dr.  W.  H,  Faunce  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  Louis  Marshall,  all  of  whom  praised 
the  community  chests  for  collecting  large  sums 
of  money  for  charitable  purposes.  Mr.  Hoover,  for 
example,  declared  that  no  civilization  could  en- 
dure without  spiritual  development  through  pub- 
lic service. 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS.  It  has  been  observed  by 
social  statisticians  that  philanthropic  founda- 
tions have  a  tendency  to  recede  from  direct 
contact  with  the  problems  of  dependency  ^and  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  academic  or  institu- 
tional respects  of  the  subject.  That  is  to  say 
large  funds  will  not  be  used  for  the  amelioration 
Of  dependency  bu,t  for  questionable  pieces  of  re- 


search or  for  institutional  building.  An  example 
of  this  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  re-direction 
given  to  the  purpose  of  the  Wieboldt  Foundation, 
a  Chicago  trust  fund  of  $5,000,000  for  the  "dis- 
pensing of  charity."  Originally  200  social  agen- 
cies were  the  beneficiaries  of  the  fund.  However, 
the  1927  report  lists  only  43  and  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  $265,000,  $212,000  was  turned  over 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
for  their  building  funds.  Two  pieces  of  research 
were  conducted  under  the  Foundation's  auspices 
during  the  year,  viz.,  a  study  of  domestic  dis- 
cord and  the  moving-picture  experiences  of  10,000 
children. 

TRADE  UNIONS.  A  study  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  revealed  that  trade- 
unionism  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents 
existent  in  the  United  States  in  the  war  on  de- 
pendency. Among  the  75  national  and  interna- 
tional unions  examined,  it  was  found  that  61  pay 
death  benefits,  13  pay  benefits  for  disability,  13 
have  benefits  in  the  case  of  sickness,  13  provide 
for  superannuation,  19  have  some  form  of  life 
insurance,  8  unions  take  care  of  their  tubercular, 
7  maintain  homes  for  the  aged.  Among  the 
unions,  a  movement  appears  to  have  evidenced 
itself  for  the  conversion  of  the  death  benefit  into 
group  insurance,  usually  of  the  $1000  type.  Death 
benefits  vary  from  $20  to  $1500  payable  on  the 
death  of  the  member,  $200  to  $300  being  the  com- 
mon maximums.  Maximums  depend  upon  the 
length  of  affiliation.  Disability  benefits,  too,  vary 
depending  upon  the  length  of  membership  and 
ranging  from  $50  to  $800.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
that  of  the  granite  cutters,  such  benefits  are  paid 
only  when  disability  is  due  to-  an  occupational 
disease.  With  the  granite  cutters,  payment  is 
made  only  in  the  case  of  blindness.  A  locomotive 
fireman  or  an  engine  man  in  good  standing  gets 
$50  monthly  if  incapacitated.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  brotherhood's  definition  of  a  chronic  ail- 
ment: "Bright's  disease,  uncompensated  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  progressive  pernicious  anae- 
mia, permanent  paralysis  of  either  extremity, 
locomotor  ataxia,  total  deafness  in  both  ears,  ar- 
thritis deformans,  diabetes,  cancer,  or  loss  of  both 
eyes,  a  hand,  or  foot."  Sick  benefits  vary  from 
$4  to  $10  weekly  and  the  benefit  period  ranges 
from  7  to  16  weeks.  In  some  cases,  a  waiting 
period  of  a  week  is  the  rule. 

The  following  various  types  of  insurance  were 
being  carried  by  the  unions  surveyed:  8  carried 
group  life  insurance  policies,  the  minimum  being 
$250  and  the  maximum  $3000 ;  6  carried  life  and 
total  disability ;  4  carried  life ;  5  carried  accident 
insurance  policies.  During  the  last  fiscal  period 
of  the  unions  studied,  a  total  of  ten  and  a  half 
million  dollars  was  paid  out  by  the  unions  for 
the  benefits  enumerated,  viz.,  death,  disability, 
sickness,  old  age,  etc.  It  is  important  to  note,  too, 
that  during  the  whole  period  of  operation  the 
trade  unions  paid  out  for  these  benefits  a  total 
of  $102,311,174.  The  insurance  payments  were 
equally  large.  In  the  latest  fiscal  period,  insured 
trade  *  unionists  to  the  number  of  551,233  col- 
lected $12,009,940  and  during  the  whole  period 
of  operation  the  amount  of  insurance  paid  by 
trade  unions  has  been  $229,780,672. 

WELLAHD  CANAL.  See  CABALS. 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  women  at 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  founded  in  1875.  The  enroll- 
ment for  the  autumn  term  of  1928  was  1597,  in- 
cluding: 41  resident  candidates  for  the  degree 
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of  M.A.,  17  for  the  certificate  in  hygiene  and 
physical  education,  and  10  for  the  degree  of 
M.S,  in  hygiene  and  physical  education.  The  ac- 
tual teaching  staff  numbered  164  and  the  officers 
of  instruction  and  government  248.  The  trust 
funds  amounted  to  $8,995,406,  and  the  income 
for  the  year  was  $1,117,619  (including  dormitor- 
ies' net).  Two  new  dormitories,  Stone  and  Olive 
Davis3  were  opened  in  January,  and  ground  was 
broken  during  the  year  for  a  new  faculty  apart- 
ment house.  The  library  contained  approximately 
125,000  volumes.  President,  Ellen  Fitz  Pendle- 
ton,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

WELSH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. See  PHILOLOGY,  MODERN. 

WESLEYADsT  METHODIST  COHHEC- 
TICHST  OF  AMERICA.  See  METHODIST,  WES- 
LEYAN-  CONNECTION  or  AMERICA. 

WESLEYAH  REFORM  OTIOH.  See  METH- 
ODISTS, WESLEYAN. 

WESLEYAKT  UNIVERSITY.  An  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  men  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  founded  in  1831.  The  1928  autumn  enroll- 
ment was  620,  the  number  of  students  being 
restricted.  The  faculty  numbered  71.  The  produc- 
tive funds  of  the  University  amounted  to  $4,627,- 
486,  and  the  income  for  the  year  was  $541,078. 
The  Olin  Library,  costing  $750,000,  the  Shanklin 
Laboratory  of  Biology,  and  the  Harriman  Dor- 
mitory were  dedicated  during  the  year.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Heiclel,  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  twenty-three  years,  who-  was  appoint- 
ed research  associate  of  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies  in  the  autumn,  was  re- 
leased from  Ms  teaching  duties  and  appointed  to 
a  specially  created  fellowship  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  order  that  he  might  be 
free  to  carry  on  his  new  work.  President,  James 
Lukens  MeConaughy,  Ph.D. 

WESTEINTHAVER,  DAVID  C.  American  jurist, 
died  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  29.  He  was  born 
in  Berkeley  County,  West  Virginia,  Jan.  13, 
1865,  and  was  graduated  from  the  law  school  of 
Georgetown  University  in  1886.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  in 
the  same  year  and  a  few  months  later  became 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Berkeley  County,  serving 
one  year.  He  removed  to  Cleveland  in  1903  and 
practiced  there  until  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  in  1917.  He 
took  an  especial  interest  in  patent  litigation 
and  was  noted  for  his  decisions  in  patent  cases, 
filed  in  his  court  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Georgetown  University  in  1920.  In  the  World 
War  period,  Judge  Westenhaver  drew  public  at- 
tention by  his  decision  releasing  thousands  of 
alleged  "draft  dodgers"  because  of  the  statute 
of  limitations,  and  in  September,  1918,  he  became 
especially  conspicuous  as  the  judge  who  sentenced 
the  late  'Eugene  V.  Debs  to  a  Federal  prison  for 
ten  years  for  a  seditious  speech  which  the  Social- 
ist leader  made  at  Canton,  Ohio. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA*  A  state  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  comprising  that  por- 
tion of  the  island  continent  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  Northern  Territory  and  Southern 
Australia;  the  largest  state  in  the  Common- 
wealth, constituting  almost  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  continent.  Area,  estimated  at  975,920 
square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1921,  332,732;  the  full-blooded  aborigines 
were  estimated  at  22,222  in  1925-26;  estimated 


population  of  the  state  on  Mar,  31,  1927,  381,- 
470.  Capital,  Perth,  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion at  the  end  of  1926,  including  suburbs,  of 
184,223.  In  1926  the  movement  of  population 
was:  Births,  8301;  deaths,  3350;  marriages,  2844. 
In  1926  immigrants,  30',732;  emigrants,  2912.  In 
1926,  the  number  of  government  schools  was 
824,  with  51,716  students  enrolled;  the  number 
of  private  schools  was  120,  with  11,766  students. 

The  area  under  crops  in  1927  was  3,324,523 
acres.  The  area  and  production  of  the 'principal 
crops  in  1926-27  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  2,571,- 
187  acres,  30,021,616  bushels;  oats,  234,826  acres, 
2,716,436  bushels;  barley,  13,826  acres,  128,136 
bushels;  hay,  358,487  acres,  423,836  tons;  pota- 
toes, 5144  acres,  17,755  tons;  orchards,  1294 
acres,  291,951  gallons  of  wine.  In  1927-28  the 
estimated  areas  sown  to  wheat,  oats,  and  bar- 
ley, respectively,  were  3,222,369,  411,282,  and  18,- 
788  acres.  The  livestock  numbered  166,463  horses, 
827,303  cattle,  7,468,766  sheep,  69,798  pigs,  20,- 
979  goats,  5021  camels,  and  9442  mules  and 
donkeys.  The  wool  clip  was  50,235,640  pounds 
and  the  exports,  53,787,555  pounds  valued  at 
£3,508,313.  Coal  and  gold  are  the  two  leading 
minerals.  In  1926,  474,819  tons  of  coal  valued 
at  £394,400  were  raised;  the  gold  production 
amounted  to  437,343  fine  ounces  valued  at  £1,- 
857,716. 

Trade  statistics  for  1926-27  showed  exports 
valued  at  £15,151,959  and  imports  of  £18,374,450. 
Revenues  in  the  same  year  totaled  £9,750,833 
and  expenditures,  £9,722,588.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1927,  the  state  had  3918  miles  of 
state  government  railways,  and  450  miles  of 
Commonwealth  line,  the  latter  being  the  western 
portion  of  the  Trans- Australian  line,  which  links 
the  State  Railway  system  to  those  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Commonwealth.  For  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1928,  revenues  of  £3,858,05*1,  operat- 
ing expenses  of  £2,910,811,  and  net  earnings  after 
the  deduction  of  charges  of  £26,671,  were  reported 
by  the  Western  Australian  Government  Rail- 
ways. These  figures  represent  increases  of  £250,- 
000  in  gross  revenues  and  £225,118  in  expenses, 
but  a  decrease  of  £7885  in  net  earnings  over  the 
previous  year.  The  small  net  earnings  were  prob- 
ably due  to  increased  interest  charges  since  the 
increase  shown  in  gross  profit  was  more  than 
offset  by  an  increase  in  interest  costs.  A  total 
of  5,900,883  train  miles,  an  increase  of  419,- 
403  over  the  previous  year,  were  operated. 
There  was  also  an  increase  of  256,352  tons  in 
freight  carried  and  of  294,966  in  the  number  of 
passengers  carried.  Freight-traffic  revenues  in- 
creased £205,964  over  1926-27  and  passenger 
revenues,  £47,894.  Freight  traffic  accounted  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  gross  revenue. 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  who 
acts  through  a  responsible  ministry;  and  legis- 
lative power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  a 
council  of  30  members  elected  for  six  years  and 
an  assembly  of  50  members  elected  for  three 
years.  Governor  in  1928,  Col.  Sir  William  Robert 
Campion;  premier,  treasurer,  and  minister  for 
forests,  Philip  Collier. 

WESTERN1  BESEBVE  UNIVERSITY.  A 
non-sectarian  institution  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  men  and  women  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  char- 
tered in  1826.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  of 
1928  in  the  regular  day  curricula  was  3869,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Adalbert  College,  for  men, 
935;  college  for  women,  811;  school  of  medicine, 
245;  school  of  law,  289;  school  of  pharmacy,  114  5 
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school  of  dentistry,  174;  school  of  nursing,  255; 
school  of  library  science,  81;  graduate  school, 
438;  school  of  applied  social  science,  207;  school 
of  education,  389;  Cleveland  College,  161.  The 
enrollment  in  Cleveland  College,  the  evening 
school  of  the  University,  was  3114,  and  the  en- 
rollment in  the  courses  for  teachers  in  service, 
was  1838,  The  summer  school  in  1928  had  a 
registration  of  1983.  In  the  autumn,  the  faculty 
numbered  386  professors,  associate  professors, 
assistant  professors,  and  instructors,  152  lectur- 
ers and  demonstrators,  and  130  fellows  and  as- 
sistants. The  endowment  of  the  University  was 
$7,819,483,  and  the  income  for  the  year,  $1,739,- 
906.  The  library  contained  300,000  volumes.  With- 
in the  year,  the  student  health  service  was  estab- 
lished in  a  separate  building  and  it  conducted  a 
medical  examination  of  all  students,  in  addition 
to  having  general  supervision  over  the  health  of 
the  student  body.  The  health-service  staff  in- 
cluded a  medical  director,  assistants,  a  nurse,  and 
a  dietitian.  Notable  progress  was  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  graduate  study  and  research  in 
the  appointment  of  additional  men  who  were  to 
devote  all  their  time  to  graduate  instruction  and 
research.  Under  a  contract  entered  into  by  the 
University  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Cleveland,  the  former  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  operation  of  the  Cleveland  School 
of  Education,  with  which  the  University  merged 
its  own  departments  of  education  and  nursery, 
kindergarten,  and  primary  training.  The  Col- 
lege for  Women  received  a  gift  of  $50,000  under 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Seville  H.  Morse,  the  income  to 
be  used  as  a  loan  fund  to  help  students  of  this 
college  who  need  financial  assistance.  President, 
Eobert  E.  Vinson,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 
WEST  POINT.  See  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY 

WEST*  SPITZBERGKEN.  The  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  islands  of  the  Svalbard 
Archipelago  (q.v.),  which  became  of  interna- 
tional interest  after  it  passed  under  the  sov- 
erei°iity  of  Norway  in  1925.  Norway  promulgated 
dras°tic  laws  for  the  conservation  of  game;  rein- 
deer cannot  be  killed  until  1935,  and  all  hunting 
must  be  done  under  license  and  strict  regulations. 
There  are  immense  deposits  of  coal  of  hign 
quality,  the  reserves  being  estimated  at  over 
10,000  million  tons.  Mining  continues  through- 
out the  year,  but  shipments  are  usually  con- 
fined to  six  months.  The  shipments  werejin  1922, 
103,000  tons;  in  1924,  451,914  tons;  in  1925, 
414,412  tons.  .  „ 

The  population  of  about  2000  in  summer  falls 
in  winter  to  1500.  Ample  provisions  are  made 
for  health  and  comfort,  with  church,  school,  hos- 
pital, movies,  etc.  The  largest  settlement  is 
Longyear  City,  at  Ice  Fiord. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  POPULATION.  According 
to  the  Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the 
State  on  Jan.  1,  1920  was  W63J01.  The  es- 
timated population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  1,724,- 
000.  The  capital  is  Charleston. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  table  on  this  page  presents 
the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  in  1927  and  1928. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  heavy  coal  produc- 
tion of  the  mines  of  the  State  was  sustained  m 
1927  and  exceeded  the  bituminous  production 
of  Pennsylvania  for  that  year  in  quantity  though 
not  in  value.  There  were  mined  in  West  Virginia 
in  1927,  145,122,447  net  tons  of  coal  as  com- 
pared with  143,509,340  in  1926;  the  value  of  coal 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod,,  bu. 

Value 

Hay 

1928 

826,000 

1,198,000  * 

$17,535,000 

1927 

843,000 

1,277,000  a 

19,092,000 

Corn 

1928 

459,000 

16,524,000 

17,020,000 

1927 

441,000 

14,774,000 

14,774,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

60,000 

7,500,000 

6,000,000 

1927 

52,000 

5,876,000 

7,345,000 

Wheat 

1928 

122,000 

1,586,000 

2,173,000 

1927 

135,000 

1,796,000 

2,461,000 

Oats 

1928 

204,000 

5,712,000 

3,599,000 

1927 

217,000 

5,251,000 

3,361,000 

To"bacco 

1928 

6,800 

5,100,000  & 

1,173,000 

1927 

4,500 

3,488,000  » 

"855,000 

°tons,   b  pounds. 

mined  was  $249,730,000  for  1927  and  $264,736,- 
000  for  1926.  Coke  production  in  the  State  was 
increasingly  from  by-product  ovens.  These  fur- 
nished, in  1927,  1,401,000  short  tons  of  coke;  in 
1926,  1,129,862.  This  product  had  a  value,  for 
1926,  of  $4,265,884.  The  entire  coke  output  of  the 
State  for  1926  was  1,713,461  short  tons,  in  value, 
$6,918,103.  Blast  furnaces  of  the  State  produced 
in  1927,  504,816  long  tons  of  pig  iron;  in  1926, 
364,302.  Natural  gas,  second  in  importance  of  the 
State's  mineral  products,  attained  a  yield  of  180,- 
223,000  M  cubic  feet  in  1926,  the  latest  recorded 
year;  in  1925,  of  180,345,000  M  cubic  feet;  in 
value,  $76,396,000  for  1926  and  $70,903,000  for 
1925.  Natural  gas  yielded  in  1927,  64,200,000 
gallons  of  gasoline  and  in  1926,  63,807,000  gal- 
lons; in  value,  $5,592,000  for  1927  and  for  1926, 
$7,706,000.  Petrolexim  production  was  6,009,000 
barrels  in  1927  and  5,496,000  barrels  in  1926;  in 
value;  1927,  $18,300,000  (estimated);  1926,  $20,- 
560,000.  Clay  products  were  valued  at  $16,121,- 
172  for  1926  and  for  1925,  $15,293,371.  Stone, 
lime,  sand,  and  gravel  production  were  impor- 
tant. The  total  value  of  the  State's  mineral 
products  was  $395,941,940  for  1926;  for  1925, 
$333,527,697. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  governmental  departments,  $12,- 
952,347  (of  which  $2,228,610  was  for  local  educa- 
tion); for  interest  on  debt,  $2,510,508;  for  per- 
manent improvements,  $11,964,378;  total,  $27,- 
427,233  (of  which  $12,452,106  was  for  highways, 
$2,319,868  being  for  maintenance  and  $10,132,- 
238  for  construction).  Revenue  was  $20,758,241. 
Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes  formed  23.4 
per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and  charges 
for  the  services  of  State  officers,  8  per  cent;  sales 
of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  57.7  per  cent. 
Assessed  valuation  of  property  was  $2,130,255,- 
951;  State  taxation  thereon,  $2,892,358.  Net 
funded  State  debt  on  June  30,  1927,  was  $51,- 
536,254.  Highway  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  $49,- 
250,000,  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  gross  out- 
standing debt. 

TBANSPO-ETATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  4006.64.  There  were  built  in  1928,  12  miles 
of  first,  and  5.48  of  second,  track. 

EDUCATION.  An  official  State-wide  survey  of 
education  was  completed  in  1&28  and  its  results 
were  published  in  four  volumes.  There  was  ef- 
fected,, according  to  State  Superintendent  Ford's 
statement  in  the  Jownud  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  an  important  revision  of  the 
course  of  study  in  the,  elementary  public  schools, 
and  a  comprehensive  system  of  teacher  training 
was  laid  out.  The  school  population  of  the  State 
in  the,  academic  year  1927-28  was  placed  at  513,- 
065.  Tiere  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
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of  the  State  401,114.  pupils.  Of  these,  364,457 
were  in  elementary  schools  and  36,657  in  high 
schools.  Expenditures  for  public-school  educa- 
tion in  1927-28  totaled  $25,469,477.  The  salaries 
of  teachers  averaged  $1151.08. 

CHABITIES  AND  COBRECTIONS.  A  statutory  body, 
the  State  Board  of  Control,  composed  of  three 
member  Sj  constituted  in  1928  the  chief  central 
administrative  agency  in  matters  of  care  and  cus- 
tody of  individuals.  There  were  also  an  inde- 
pendent Bureau  of  Negro  Welfare,  a  State  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians,  and  a  State  Crippled 
Children's  Council,  as  well  as  a  Penitentiary 
Parole  Board.  There  were  seven  State  hospitals, 
situated  at  Weston,  Spencer,  Lakin  (colored), 
Huntington,  McKendree,  Welch.,  and  Fairmont; 
two  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  at  Hopemont  (white) 
and  Denmar  (colored) ;  and  the  following  cor- 
rectional institutions;  West  Virginia  Peniten- 
tiary, Moundsville;  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Pruntytown;  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  at  In- 
dustrial; State  Industrial  School  for  Colored 
Boys,  Lakin ;  State  Industrial  Home  for  Colored 
Girls,  Huntington. 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  Proceedings 
against  former  State  Auditor  John  G.  Bond, 
growing  out  of  Governor  Gore's  investigation 
of  the  Auditor's  office  in  1926,  led  to  the  convic- 
tion of  Bond  March  10,  on  a  charge  of  embezzle- 
ment and  larceny.  He  had  previously  been  im- 
peached by  the  Legislature,  and  had  thereupon 
resigned,  his  office.  Owing  largely  to  the  activity 
in  the  non-union  coal-mining  field  of  the  State, 
the  bituminous  coal  output  of  West  Virginia  con- 
tinued large  in  the  early  months  of  1928,  in 
spite  of  the  renewed  union-labor  difficulties  in 
the  spring,  and  ran  little  below  the  Pennsylvania 
output. 

ELECTION.  The  popular  vote  of  the  State  for 
President  in  the  election  of  November  6  gave 
Hoover  (Republican)  375,551  votes;  Smith 
(Democratic),  263,784.  Hoover  obtained  a  higher 
majority  than  that  of  Republican  candidates  in 
the  last  two  preceding  presidential  elections.  The 
vote  for  Smith  (Democratic)  was  about  as  great 
as  that  for  Davis  in  1924.  For  the  United  States 
Senate,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Hatfield,  Republican,  won, 
defeating  Senator  M.  M.  ]STeely,  Democrat,  run- 
ning for  reelection.  A  prevailing  Republican  dele- 
gation of  United  States  Representatives  was 
elected.  William  G.  Conley,  Republican,  was 
elected  Governor,  with  subordinate  officers  of  his 
own  party. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Howard  M.  Gore;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  George  W.  Sharp;  Treasurer,  W. 
S.  Johnson;  Auditor,  Sam  T.  Mallison;  Attorney- 
General,  Howard  B.  Lee;  State  Superintendent 
of  Free  Schools,  George  M.  Ford;  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  John  W.  Smith. 

JUDICIAKY.  Supreme  Court:  President,  John 
H.  Hatcher;  Associate  Judges,  W.  N.  Miller, 
Frank  Lively,  Homer  B.  Woods. 

WEST  "VTUGKOTIA  TJNIVEBSITY.  An  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  founded  in 
1867.  In  the  autumn  of  1928,  the  enrollment  was 
2650,  of  whom  1850  were  men  and  800  women. 
There  were  1057  registered  in  the  summer  school 
of  the  same  year.  The  faculty  numbered  more 
than  300.  The  libraries  contained  92,000  volumes. 
In  1928  a  new  women's  gymnasium  was  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $272,000  and  a  field  house 
for  men  at  a  cost  of  $280,000.  John  Roscoe  Tur- 
ner, Ph.D.>  was  elected  president  to  succeed  Frank 


B.  Trotter,  LL.DtJ  on  July  1,  1928,  and  was  in- 
augurated on  November  28.  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, he  announced  among  his  major  purposes 
the  establishment  of  a  graduate  school,  the  exten- 
sion of  research^  and  other  far-reaching  plans  for 
the  development  of  the  University. 

"WEYMAltf*,  wa'mcm,  STANLEY  JOHN.  English 
novelist,  died  at  Ruthin,  Wales,  April  10.  He 
was  born  at  Ludlow,  England,  Aug.  7,  1855. 
He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  graduating  with  honors  in  mod- 
ern history,  and  became  a  barrister  in  1881.  He 
gave  up  the  practice  of  the  law  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  writing  after  his  first  romance, 
The  House  of  the  Wolf,  published  in  1890,  met 
with  public  favor.  It  was  followed  by  a  long 
series  of  historical  novels,  which  established 
Weyman  as  one  of  the  most  successful  tellers 
of  tales  of  that  genre  in  his  generation.  In  1893 
appeared  his  A  Gentleman  of  France,  singled  out 
for  special  praise  by  Andrew  Lang ;  it  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  Weyman's  lists  of 
of  books  include:  Under  the  Red  Robe  (1894); 
My  Lady  Rotha  (1894)  ;  Memoirs  of  a  Minister 
of  France  (1895);  The  Red  Cockade  (1895); 
The  Man  in  Black  (1896)  ;  Shrewsbury  (1897)  ; 
The  Castle  Inn  (1898) ;  Sophia  (1900) ;  The  Ab- 
bess of  Vlaye  (1904) ;  Starvecrow  Farm  (1905)  ; 
The  Wild  Geese  (1908);  The  Great  House 
(1919) ;  Ovington's  Bank  (1922)  ;  The  Traveller 
in  the  Fur  Cloak  (1925)  and  Queen's  Folly 
(1925). 

WHAiETOUT,  ANNE  HOLLINGSWOKTH.  Amer- 
ican author,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  29. 
She  was  born  at  Southampton  Furnace,  Pa./ Dec. 
15,  1845.  She  was  educated  at  a  private  school 
in  Philadelphia  and  early  became  interested  in 
the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  of  Amer- 
ican history.  She  wrote  many  entertaining  books 
and  magazine  articles  and  children's  stories  in 
this  field.  She  was  the  first  historian  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
a  judge  of  the  American  Colonial  exhibit  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893, 
and  a  life  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  She  was  made  an  honorary  Litt.D. 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1924.  Her 
publications  include:  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve 
(1866) ;  The  Wharton  Family  (1880) ;  Through 
Colonial  Doorways  (1893);  Colonial  Days  and 
Dames  (1894);  A  Last  Century  Maid  (1895); 
Life  of  Martha  Washington  (1897)  ;  Heirlooms 
in  Miniatures  (1897);  Salons,  Colonial  and  Re- 
publican (1900)  ;  Social  Life  in  the  Early  Re- 
public (1902)  ;  An  English  Honeymoon  (1908)  ; 
In  Chateau  Land  (1911) ;  A  Rose  of  Old  Quebec 
(1913);  English  Anoestral  Homes  of  Noted 
Americans  (1915);  In  Old  Pennsylvania  Towns 
(1920).  She  was  the  associate  editor  of  Furnaces 
and  Forges  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
(1914). 

WHEAT.  A  summary  of  the  world's  wheat 
supplies  and  requirements  for  the  year  beginning 
Aug.  1,  1928,  by  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  Rome,  placed  the  quantity  of  wheat 
.available  for  export  at  829,000,000  btishels  dis- 
tributed among  the  surplus  countries  as  follows : 
Canada,  450,000,000  bushels;  United  States,  321,- 
000,000  bushels;  Argentina,  33,000,000  bushels; 
and  Australia,  25,000,000  bushels.  For  Argentina 
and  Australia,  the  commercial  year  coincides  with 
the  calendar  year.  Other  countries  having  an 
export  surplus  were  Bulgaria,  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats/  and  Slovenes,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
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Algeria,  and  Tunis.  India,  owing  to  a  light  crop, 
and  the  United  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  as  a 
result  of  a  poorly  distributed  production  in  rela- 
tion to  exportation,  were  not  considered  as  en- 
tering into  the  export  trade  during  this  com- 
mercial season.  The  available  surplus  from  the 
1928-29  production  in  Argentina  and  Australia 
was  forecast  at  275,000,000  bushels,  making  an 
available  surplus  of  1,180,000,000  bushels  for 
the  commercial  year  Aug.  1,  1928,  to  July  31, 
1929.  The  probable  requirements  of  the  importing 
countries  were  estimated  at  845,000,000  bushels. 

The  total  1928  production  of  thirty-five  coun- 
tries reporting  was  placed  at  4,044,139,000 
bushels,  or  9.1  per  cent  above  the  production  of 
1927  and  17  per  cent  over  the  average  yield  for 
the  five  years  1922-1926.  The  estimates  of  pro- 
duction for  the  more  important  wheat-growing 
countries  outside  the  United  States  were  as  fol- 
lows: United  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  859,- 
789,000  bushels;  Canada,  500,613,000  bushels; 
India,  289,781,000  bushels;  France,  277,655,000 
bushels;  Italy,  228,596,000  bushels;  Spain,  129,- 
591,000  bushels;  and  Germany,  126,462,000 
bushels.  The  production  of  Argentina  for  the 
crop  year  1927-28  was  239,161,000  bushels  and 
of  Australia,  116,184,000  bushels.  Early  estimates 
placed  the  Australian  crop  of  1928-29  at  154,- 
000,000  bushels. 

As  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  wheat  production  of  the  United 
States  in  1928  was  902,749,000  bushels  on  57,- 
724,000  acres,  the  rate  per  acre  being  15.6 
bushels.  This  compared  with  a  production  of 
878,374,000  bushels,  an  acreage  of  58,784,000 
acres,  and  an  average  acre  yield  of  14.9  bushels 
in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age farm  price  on  Dec.  1,  1928,  97.2  cents  per 
bushel,  the  total  value  of  the  crop  was  $877,193,- 
000  as  against  $1.115  per  bushel  and  a  total 
value  of  $979,813,000  in  1927. 

Of  the  total  wheat  area  in  1928,  36,179,000 
acres  were  in  winter  wheat  and  21,545,000  acres 
in  spring  wheat.  The  production  of  winter  wheat 
was  578,964,000  bushels  at  the  rate  of  16  bushels 
per  acre;  and  of  spring  wheat,  including  durum 
wheat,  was  323,785,000  bushels  at  the  rate  of  15 
bushels  per  acre.  In  1927  the  winter  wheat  pro- 
duction was  552,747,000  bushels  and  the  spring 
wheat  production  325,627,000  bushels. 

The  distribution  of  winter  wheat  production 
in  1928  showed"  marked  changes  as  compared 
with  other  years.  In  the  East  North  Central 
group  of  States,  which  produced  108,429,000 
bushels  in  1927,  severe  winter-killing  as  the 
main  factor  reduced  the  yield  to  52,585,000 
bushels.  The  West  North  Central  States,  produc- 
ing 210,538,000  bushels  in  1927,  yielded  274,621,- 
000  bushels  in  1928.  The  South  Central  States 
showed  a  marked  increase  in  yield  and  the  East- 
ern and  Western  States  a  moderate  decrease. 

Of  39  States  reporting  winter-wheat  produc- 
tion, the  yields  of  the  more  important  producing 
States  were  as  follows:  Kansas,  177,361,000 
bushels;  Nebraska,  66,697,000  bushels;  Oklahoma, 
59,576,000  bushels;  Washington,  35,600,000 
bushels;  Texas,  22,176,000  bushels;  and  Oregon, 
20,088,000  bushels.  The  average  yields  per  acre 
ranged  from  8  bushels  in  KLeatuclgr  to  27  bushels 
in  Arizona.  The  average  yield  in  Kansas  was 
17  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  farm  price 
of  winter  wheat  on  Dec.  1,  1928,  ranged  from 
80  cents  per  bushel  in  Montana  to  $1.56  in  Ala; 
bama.  The  average  farm  price,  less  than  a  dol- 


lar per  bushel  in  only  ten  States,  was  $1.036  for 
all  the  producing  States.  Of  the  25  States  report- 
ing spring-wheat  production  exclusive  of  durum 
wheat,  the  yields  in  the  leading  States  were  as 
follows:  Forth  Dakota,  69,973,000  bushels;  Mon- 
tana, 64,790,000  bushels;  South  Dakota,  19,312,- 
000  bushels;  Idaho,  18,304,000  bushels;  and  Min- 
nesota, 15,747,000  bushels.  The  range  in  the  aver- 
age yield  of  spriiJg  wheat  per  acre  was  from 
10.3  bushels  in  South  Dakota  to  33  bushels  in 
Utah.  The  average  farm  price  on  Dec.  1,  1928, 
was  91.3  cents  per  bushel  with  a  range  from  82 
cents  in  Wyoming  to  $1.65  in  Maine. 

The  production  of  durum  wheat  in  the  four 
important  producing  States  was  estimated  at  92,- 
770,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  79,100,000 
bushels  in  1927,  and  an  average  of  61,702,000 
bushels  for  the  five  preceding  years.  The  average 
farm  price  of  durum  wheat  on  Dec.  I,  1924, 
was  71.9  cents  per  bushel,  or  28.7  cents  below  the 
price  the  year  before.  The  yields  of  the  four 
States  reported  were  as  follows:  North  Dakota, 
72,950,000  bushels,  or  about  79  per  cent  of  the 
total  production;  South  Dakota,  5,568,000 
bushels;  and  Montana,  278,000  bushels. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  the 
United  States  exported  145,999,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  12,921,000  barrels  of  wheat  flour  and 
imported  15,706,000  bushels  of  grain  and  1,123,- 
000  pounds  of  flour. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  wheat  in  the 
United  States  in  1927,  as  based  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  reports  from  3119  farms, 
was  $21.30  per  acre  and  $1.18  per  bushel.  It 
was  produced  at  lower  costs  in  the  Western  and 
North  Central  States  than  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States. 
The  average  crop  production  cost  per  bushel  in 
1927  was  6  cents  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year  and  from  4  cents  to  14  cents  less  than  for 
the  four  years  1922-25.  The  protein  content  of 
wheat  was  being  more  generally  recognized  as  a 
factor  determining  its  value  an<i  in  some  States 
farmers  were  selling  their  product  on  the  basis 
of  the  percentage  of  protein  it  contains. 

The  increase  in  the  Canadian  crop  in  1928  was 
reported  as  largely  offset  by  dockage  and  frost 
damage.  As  indicated  by  inspection,  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  crop  would  be  classified  as  feed,  14 
per  cent  as  grading  No.  8,  and  15  per  cent  as 
grading  No.  5.  The  marketing  of  most  of  the 
Canadian  crop  was  being  handled  by  wheat  pools 
or  farmers'  cooperative  organizations  which 
operate  over  900  country  elevators  and  terminal 
elevators  with  a  large  total  handling  capacity. 

The  use  of  the  combined  harvester  and  thresher, 
or  the  "combine,"  was  continuing  to  increase  and 
types  of  machines  had  been  developed  to  meet 
different  needs  and  requirements.  In  some  in- 
stances, grain  harvested  with  the  combine  needs 
special  attention  to  avoid  spoilage  in  storage. 

The  Grain  Futures  Administration  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on 
July  3,  1928,  began  the  issue  of  daily  reports  as 
to  the  volume  of  open  commitments  at  the  close 
of  trading  in  the  grain  exchanges  of  the  country. 
The  campaign  of  eradication  of  the  common 
barberry  as  a  spreader  of  black  stem  rust  of 
wheat  was  continued,  and  a  reduction  in  losses 
from  rust  since  the  campaign  started  in  1918 
was  reported. 

WHEAT  BUST;  WHEAT  SMTTT.  See  BOTANY, 
under  Plant  Diseases;  also  WHEAT. 
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journalist  and  novelist,  died  at  London,  June  29. 
He  was  born  at  London,  July  27,  1840.  He  re- 
ceived instruction  as  an  engraver,  but  abandoned 
that  profession  for  journalism.  He  began  Ms 
career  as  a  writer  with  a  series  of  satirical 
sketches  contributed  to  the  London  Evening  Star; 
they  were  afterward  published  as  Mr.  Sprouts — 
Sis  Opinions  (1867).  Subsequently,  he  served  as 
editorial  writer  and  correspondent  for  several 
English  dailies,  including  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian and  the  London  World.  He  was  for  a  while  a 
leader  writer  for  the  London  Daily  News,  In  1876 
appeared  his  first  novel,  The  Democracy,  which 
was  followed  12  years  later  by  The  Island.  But 
he  is  best  known  for  his  No.  5  John  Street 
(1899),  a  vivid  description  of  life  in  the  London 
slums.  Later,  he  published:  The  Life  of  Paris 
(1900);  The  Yellow  Van  (1903);  Ring  in  the 
New  (1906) ;  All  Moonshine  (1907)  ;  Little  Peo- 
ple (1908)  ;  A  Little  Book  About  London  (1912) ; 
My  Harvest  (1914)  ',  an  autobiography;  and 
(with  Dame  Genevieve  Ward)  Both  Sides  of  the 
Curtain  (1918). 

WHITMA3ST,  hwit'm&a,  WILLIAM.  American 
textile  manufacturer,  died  at  Brookline,  Mass., 
September  20.  He  was  born  at  Round  Hill,  N.  S., 
May  9,  1842,  and  worked  in  a  dry  goods  store  at 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
He  removed  to  Boston  two  years  later,  and  was 
again  employed  in  a  dry  goods  house  for  eleven 
years.  He  was  made  treasurer  of  the  Arlington 
Woolen  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1867,  and  was 
president  of  the  company  from  1902  to  1913. 
Mr.  Whitman's  interests  and  influence  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  extended  to  a  number  of  cities ;  be- 
sides having-  managed  several  firms  which  han- 
dled the  selling  department  of  the  business,  he 
was  at  one  time  president  of  a  number  of  manu- 
facturing companies,  including  the  Calhoun  Mills, 
South  Carolina,  and  the  William  Whitman  Com- 
pany, Boston,  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  latter 
company,  and  at  the  head  of  four  concerns  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
1885-94  and  1904-11,  being  on  the  executive 
committee  in,  the  interval  between  Ms  terms.  Mr. 
Whitman  led  in  the  initiation  of  the  manufacture 
of  fine  worsted  and  fancy  cotton  goods  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  leading  authority  on  the 
tariff  situation  and  frequently  acted  as  an  ad- 
viser in  the  preparation  of  tariff  legislation.  His 
economic  writings  received  serious  attention,  espe- 
cially: Free  Raw  Materials  as  Related  to  "New 
England  Industries;  Objections  to  Reciprocity 
on  Constitutional  and  Practical  Grounds;  The 
Tariff  Revisionist,  an  Example  of  the  Nature  of 
Sis  Demand  (1906);  and  What  Are  the  Pro- 
tected Industries  (1908). 

"WXE1T,  v5n,  WILHELM.  German  physicist,  and 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1911,  died  at  Mun- 
ich, August  31.  He  was  born  at  Gaffken,  near 
Fischhausen,  East  Prussia,  Jan.  13,  1864,  and 
after  studying  at  the  universities  of  GSttingen 
and  Heidelberg,  he  specialized  in  advanced 
mathematics  and  physics  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  He  worked  as  an  assistant  in  the  Impe- 
rial Physical-Technical  Institute,  Charlottenburg, 
1890-96,  also  lecturing  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  from  1892.  When  he  left  Charlottenburg, 
he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Technische 
Hoehsehule,  Aachen,  and  he  subsequently  taught 
at  the  various  institutions,  serving  as  professor 
of  physics  in  the  University  of  Munich  at  the 


time  of  his  death.  Professor  Wien  visited  the 
United  States  and  lectured  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1913.  He  received  the  Nob"el  Prize 
for  his  experiments  in  radiation,  particularly 
his  work  in  cathode  rays,  in  1911.  Besides  edit- 
ing Annalen  der  Physik,  and  Handbuck  der  Ex- 
perimental Physik,  he  wrote,  Lehrbuch  der  Hy- 
drodynamilt  (1900);  and  Neuere  Probleme  der 
Theoretischen  Physik  (1913). 

WILBTTR,  CRESSY  LIVINGSTON.  American 
statistician,  died  at  Utica,  N.  ¥.,  August  9. 
He  was  born  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  Mar.  16,  1865, 
and  after  completing  advanced  courses  in  philos- 
ophy at  Hillsdale  College  in  1886  and  1889,  he 
studied  for  three  years  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  in  1890  he  was  graduated  from 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  of  New  York 
University.  He  served  as  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
1893-1905,  and  delivered  special  lectures  on 
that  subject  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  term  of  office.  Having  also  become 
medical  referee  for  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau,  1901-06,  he  was  appointed  chief  statisti- 
cian of  vital  statistics,  July  1,  1906,  holding 
that  position  until  July  31,  1914.  On  April  7, 
of  that  year,  he  became  affiliated  with  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  as  director 
of  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics.  Dr.  Wil- 
bur acted  as  delegate  to  several  medical  con- 
ferences, both  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at 
Paris.  Besides  frequent  contributions  to  scien- 
tific periodicals,  he  edited:  the  Michigan  Annual 
Registration  Reports  (1891-1903);  the  Bertil- 
Ion  Classification  of  Causes  of  Death  (1899); 
the  Manual  of  International  Classification  of 
Causes  of  Death  (1902-1913);  and  the  United 
States  Census  annual  reports  on  mortality  sta- 
tistics (1905-12). 

WTLCOX,  DELOS  FRANKLIN.  American  ex- 
pert in  municipal  government,  died  at  New 
York,  April  4.  He  was  born  at  Ida,  Mich.,  Apr. 
22,  1873,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1894  and  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
Columbia  University  in  1896.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Civic  News  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  1905-07,  after 
having  been  engaged  in  work  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  city  government,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit,  Mich.  In 
1907  he  went  to  New  York  to  become  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  franchises  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  First  District.  He  resigned  in 
1913,  and  from  1914  to  1917  was  deputy  com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity,  New  York  City.  In  1919- 
20  he  was  adviser  to  the  Federal  Electric  Rail- 
ways Commission.  In  his  private  practice  as  a 
public  utility  expert,  he  advised  a  large  number 
of  cities  on  franchise  rate  and  valuation  mat- 
ters. He  wrote:  The  Study  of  City  Government 
(1897);  The  American  City  (1904);  The  'Gov- 
ernment of  Great  American  Cities  (1908); 
Municipal  Franchises  (2  vols.,  1910-11);  Great 
Cities  in  America  (1910);  Government  by  All 
the  People  (1912)  ;  Analysis  of  Electric  Rail- 
way Problems  (1921);  Depreciation  in  Public 
Utilities  (1925).  He  also  wrote  Ethical  Mar- 
riage (1900). 

WILDER,  HARRIS  HAWTHORNE.  American 
zoSlogist  and  educator,  died  February  27.  Born 
at  Bangor,  Me.,  Apr.  7,  1864,  he  was  graduated 
from  Amherst  in  1886,  and  received  the  Ph.D. 
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degree  from  the  University  of  Freiburg,  Baden, 
in  1891.  Having  taught  at  the  Jefferson  High 
School,  Chicago,  1886-89,  and  at  the  Lake  View 
High  School,  1891-92,  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  zoology  at  Smith  College  in  the  latter 
year,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  As  part 
of  his  extensive  study  of  prehistoric  man,  Dr. 
Wilder  specialized  in  the  embryology,  anatomy, 
and  teratology  of  vertebrates  and  in  the  epi- 
dermic markings  of  the  soles  and  palms  of  pri- 
mates. Besides  his  many  zoological  papers,  Dr. 
Wilder  wrote  the  following  books:  Invertebrate 
Tioologn  (1894);  Synopsis  of  Animal  Classifica- 
tion (1902)  ;  The  History  of  the  Human  Body 
(1910,  2d  ed.  1923);  Personal  Identification 
(with  B.  Wentworth.  1918)  ;  Manual  of  Anthro- 
pometry (1920)  ;  Marts  Prehistoric  Past  (1923)  ; 
and  The  Pedigree  of  the  Human  Race  (1925). 

WILKES-BARRE.  See  CELEBRATIONS. 

WILKIltfS  ANTARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 
See  POLAK  RESEARCH. 

WILLIAM  A1TD  MARY,  COLLEGE  OF.  An 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  founded  in  1693. 
The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  semester  of  1928 
was  1356,  of  whom  605  were  women  and  745  were 
men.  There  was  also  an  enrollment  of  1818  stu- 
dents in  extension  classes  in  Norfolk,  Richmond, 
and  Newport  News.  The  summer  session  had 
850  students.  There  were  70  members  on  the 
faculty.  The  college  had  productive  funds  to  the 
amount  of  $332,557,  and  the  income  for  the 
year  was  $729,365.  The  library  contained  60,000 
volumes.  President,  Julian  A.  C.  Chandler,  Ph.D. 

WILLIAMS,  FBEDERICK  WELLS.  American 
educator  and  sinologist,  died  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  January  22.  He  was  born  Oct.  31,  1857, 
at  Macao,  the  Portuguese  colony  in  China,  where 
his  father,  Samuel  Wells  Williams  (1812-84) 
was  stationed  as  a  missionary;  the  elder  Wil- 
liams was  the  author  of  The  Middle  Kingdom, 
one  of  the  first  authoritative  books  in  English 
on  China.  The  younger  Williams  was  graduated 
from  Yale,  1879,  and  studied  for  two  years  at 
the  universities  of  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Paris. 
From  1883  to  1885  he  was  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Yale  library,  and  then  for  six  years  liter- 
ary editor  of  the  National  Baptist.  He  returned 
to  Yale  as  instructor  in  Oriental  history,  1893™ 
1900,  and  from  1900  to  1925,  when  he  retired 
as  emeritus,  he  was  assistant  professor  of 
modern  Oriental  history.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Yale-in-China.  He  as- 
sisted his  father  in  the  preparation  of  The 
Middle  Kingdom  (1883),  and  wrote  a  biography 
of  his  father  (1889),  besides  the  following: 
Chinese  Folklore  (Smithsonian  Institution  re- 
port for  1900)  ;  Problems  of  CMnese  Immigra- 
tion in  Farther  Asia  (1900)  ;  "China  and  Japan" 
(bk.  iv.,  vol.  ii.,  History  of  All  Nations)  (1903) ; 
A  History  of  the  Glass  of  1819,  Yale  College 
(1906)  ;  ^Relations  Between  the  United  States 
and  China  (1910)  ;  Anson  Bwrlwgame  avid  the 
First  Chinese  Mission  to  Foreign  Powers  (1912)  j 
The  Best  Hundred  Books  on  China  (1924).  He 
also  edited  books  on  Siam  and  Japan  and  wrote 
many  articles  on  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  sub- 
jects. 

WILLIAMS,  HE^EY  G,  American  educator, 
died  at  Wilmington,  Ohio,  June  15,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three.  He  was  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Lynchburg,  Ohio,  and  later  filled  similar  posi- 
tions at  Belleaire  and  Marietta,  Ohio.  In  1901 
he  became  dean  of  the  normal  college  of  the 


University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens,  and  filled  that 
position  until  1915,  when  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ohio.  In 

1927  he  became  president  of  Wilmington   Col- 
lege, Wilmington,   Ohio,  and  held  the  office  at 
his  death. 

WILLIAMS,  TALCOTT.  American  journalist 
and  'educator,  died  at  New  York,  January  24. 
He  was  born  July  20,  1849,  at  Abeih?  Turkey, 
where  his  father  and  mother  were  Congregation* 
alist  missionaries.  He  was  graduated  from  Am- 
herst  College  in  1873.  Entering  newspaper  work, 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  World  in 
1873-77,  and  served  as  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  in  1877-79,  and  as  editorial 
writer  for  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Republican  in 
1879-81.  Thereafter  he  was  an  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  until  in  1912  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  new  School  of  Journalism  at  Colum- 
bia University,  built  and  endowed  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  With  Frank  Moore  Colby,  he  was  edi- 
tor of  the  second  edition  of  the  NEW  INTEENA- 

TIONAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Dr.  Williams  was  quite  well  known  as  a 
public  speaker.  He  was  elected  vice  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bar  Association.  In 
1913  he  served  as  president  of  the  American 
Conference  of  Teachers  of  Journalism.  He  ^  re- 
signed as  director  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
in  1919,  and  received  the  title  of  director  emeri- 
tus from  the  trustees  of  Columbia  "University. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Sciences,  and  held  officerships  and  memberships 
in  numerous  other  societies.  From  1912  to  191 5 
he  was  president  of  the  Honest  Ballot  Associa- 
tion, thereafter  becoming  a  director.  While  lec- 
turing on  journalism  and  other  subjects,  he 
found  time  to  write  literary,  art,  and  dramatic 
criticisms.  Dr.  Williams  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  Amherst,  the  University  of  -Pennsyl- 
vania, Western  Reserve  University,  Brown  Uni- 
versity Hobart  College,  Pennsylvania  College, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  the  University 
of  Rochester,  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  wrote:  Turkey,  a  Problem  of  To-day  (1921) ; 
The  Newspaper  Man  (1922).  .  m 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian 
college  for  men  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  found- 
ed in  1793.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn  of 

1928  totaled  807,  including  9  graduate  students, 
170  seniors,   183  juniors,  212  sophomores,  and 
233  freshm&i.  There  were  82  members  on  the 
faculty,  of  whom  14  were  new  appointments*  JJie 
productive  funds   of   the  College  amounted  to 
$5,591,579,  and  the   income  for  the ]7**$  end~ 
ing  June  30,   1928,  was  $723,803.  The  library 
contained    124,733    volumes,    *£^.  J^Wl    a 
freshman  dormitory,  presented  by  Colonel  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman  of  the  Class  of  1899,  New  York 
City,  was  completed  during  the  year.  President, 
Harry  Augustus  Garfield,  UL3X  See  Poises, 
INSTITUTE  OF.  .          , 

WILLIS*  IteAks:  BAKELKTPE.  American  edu- 
cator and  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio, 
died  suddenly  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  March  30, 
while  waiting  to  deliver  am  address  in  his  cam- 
« the  Republican  nomination  ior  the 
K'aft  the  "faTorite  «m"  of  Ohio  He 
Lewis  Center,  Ohio,  Dec,  28S  1871. 
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He  was  graduated  from  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity in  1893,  and  from  1894  to  1906  held  the 
chair  of  history  and  economics  at  the  university. 
He  early  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  and 
made  a  "speaking  tour  of  Ohio  for  the  Bepublican 
presidential  nominee  in  1896.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  to  the  Ohio  House  of  Bepresentatives 
and  served  four  years.  In  1906  he  gave  up  his 
professorship  of  history  and  economics,  hav- 
ing studied  law  and  having  been  admitted  to 
the  Ohio  bar,  and  for  a  short  time  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  university.  In  1910  and  in 
1912  he  was  elected  to  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  and  two  years  later  was  chosen 
Governor  of  Ohio  in  succession  to  James  M. 
Cox.  In  1916,  however,  the  two  ran  against 
each  other  again  for  the  governorship,  and 
this  time  Cox  was  successful.  Willis  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor  in  1918, 
but  in  1920  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
in  place  of  Warren  G-.  Harding,  who  had  been 
elected  President.  Mr.  Willis  had  begun  his 
second  term  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  having  been  reeleeted  in  1926.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
and  was  especially  noted  as  an  orator.  In  1910  he 
placed  Theodore  E.  Burton  in  nomination  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  and  in  1920  he 
performed  the  same  office  for  the  successful 
candidate,  Senator  Harding. 

WILLS,  Sxa  GEORGE  ALFRED,  BABONEY.  British 
industrialist  and  philanthropist,  died  at  Bur- 
walls,  Leigh  Woods,  near  Bristol,  England,  July 
11.  He  was  born  June  3,  1854,  and  was  edu- 
cated privately  at  Clifton,  and  then  attended 
Mill  High  School  in  Middlesex.  In  1874=  he  en- 
tered the  extensive  family  tobacco  business,  W. 
D.  &  H.  0.  Wills,  at  Bristol,  and  became  in 
time  the  managing  director.  When  the  business 
was  taken  over  in  1901  by  the  Imperial  To- 
bacco Company  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  made 
deputy  chairman  and  he  succeeded  his  cousin, 
the  late  LordL  Winterstoke,  as  chairman  in  1911. 
He  retired  in  1924.  He  had  been  created  a 
baronet  in  1923.  Sir  George  was  a  director  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  and  was  sheriff  of 
Bristol,  1899-1900.  He  held  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  and  that  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Bristol.  He  was  the 
possessor  of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Great 
Britain  and  was  noted  for  his  munificence,  espe- 
cially to  the  philanthropies  and  public  institu- 
tions of  Bristol,  He  and  his  brother  presented 
the  main  building  to  Bristol  University,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  £500,000. 

"WTLSONTy  LUTHER  BABTGN.  American  clergy- 
man, retired  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  died  at  Eoland  Park,  Md.,  June  4.  He 
was  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  14,  1856,  and 
was  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1875, 
and  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  in  1877.  After  entering  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1878,  he  served  in  several  pastorates,  and  was 
a  presiding  elder  in  the  Baltimore  Conference 
when  he  was  elected  bishop  in  1904.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  district, 
and  four  years  later  was  transferred  to  the 
metropolitan  district  of  New  York,  and  he  re- 
mained there  to  the  end  of  his  active  career. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  in  1895,  and  was  its  first  vice  president, 
succeeding  to  the  presidency  in  1901  and  hold- 
ing the  office  many  years.  For  more  than  a 


quarter  of  a  century,  Bishop  Wilson  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  his  denomination,  holding 
several  higii  offices;  being  a  prominent  figure  in 
public  life,  he  was  much  in  demand  as  an  orator, 
In  1917  he  went  to  France  with  the  A.  E.  F, 
as  a  leader  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and  was  ac- 
tive throughout  the  War  period.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Church  Peace  Union  and  a  trustee 
of  _  Dickinson  College  and  of  the  Drew  Theol- 
ogical Seminary.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Dickinson  in  1892  and  that  of  LL.D. 
in  1904.  Wesleyan  University  also  conferred 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  him  in  1913,  and  Syra- 
cuse University  that  of  L.H.D.  in  1912. 

"WTLSO3ST  AWARD.   See  WOODBOW  WILSON 
AWABD. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS.  The  name  applied 
to  a  group  of  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  com- 
prising Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia,  to* 
gether  with  the  Grenadines  (which  are  one- 
half  under  Grenada  and  one-half  under  St. 
Vincent)  ;  forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  between  Martinique  and  Trini- 
dad; a  British  possession.  (See  articles  on  the 
islands  mentioned  above.)  Each  of  the  islands 
is  under  its  own  government,  but  they  are  united 
for  certain  common  purposes  and  have  a  court 
of  appeals.  Governor  and  commander-in-chief  in 
•  1928,  Sir  Frederick  Set  on  James. 

WIN"GfATEj  GEOKGE  Woop.  American  lawyer, 
advocate,  and  organizer  of  rifle  practice,  died  at 
New  York,  March  22.  He  was  born  at  New  York, 
July  1,  1840,  and  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  went  to  the 
front  with  a  New  York  regiment,  and  also  saw 
service  in  New  York  City  during  the  Draft 
Biots.  He  was  in  law  practice  in  New  York  many 
years  and  was  assistant  general  counsel  for  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  For  many  years  he  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  American  advocates  of 
rifle  practice.  In  1867  he  drew  up  rules  for 
systematic  practice  by  Company  A,  Twenty- 
second  Regiment,  New  York  National  Guard,  of 
which  he  was  then  captain.  The  publication  of 
these  rules  (the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  formu- 
lated in  the  United  States)  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion in  1871  of  the  National  Kifle  Association 
of  America,  of  which  he  was  first  secretary  and 
later  president  for  25  years.  He  was  also  founder, 
in  1904,  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  general  committee  of 
the  Boy  Scouts.  He  wrote:  Mawual  for  Ztifle 
Practice  (1872,  with  several  subsequent  edi- 
tions) ;  The  Great  Cholera,  Riots  (1880)  ; 
Through  the  Yellowstone  Park  on  HorsebacJt 
(1886)  ;  History  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 
National  Guard  of  New  York  (1896),  and  many 
articles  on  military  subjects. 

WUsTSLOW,  E(ben)  EVEUSTH.  American 
army  officer  and  engineer,  died  at  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
June  28.  He  was  born  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  May  13,  1866,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  the 
head  of  his  class  in  1889.  He  studied  at  the 
Engineering  School  of  Application,  graduating 
in  1892.  His  services  were  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  engineering  works  of  the  United 
States  Army,  but  lie  commanded  a  company  at 
the  Battle  of  San  Juan,  Cuba,  in  1898.  He  was 
connected  with  river  and  harbor  and  ^fortifica- 
tion work  at  various  times  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Honolulu. 
T.  H,  Winslow  was  designing  engineer  on  the 
fortification  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  a  member 
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of  the  advisory  board  on  the  fortification  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  of  G-uantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
In  1914  he  was  made  assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  Army.  During  the  World  War, 
he  organized  the  engineering  troops  of  the  Army, 
and  received  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  in 
recognition  of  his  efforts.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  in  the  National  Army  in 
1917,  and  was  honorably  discharged  as  such  in 
1919.  In  the  regular  establishment,  he  held  the 
rank  of  colonel  when  he  was  retired,  Nov.  1, 
1922. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY.  See  RADIO 
TELEPHONY  AND  BROADCASTING. 

WISCONSIN.  POPULATION.  According  to  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  2,632,607.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1928,  was  2,953,000.  The 
capital  is  Madison. 

AGBICULTUEE.  The  following  table  presents 
the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Ha/ 

1928 

3,4=77,000 

5,296,000  « 

$74,756,000 

1927 

3,649,000 

7,283,000  « 

89,849,000 

Corn 

1928 

2,121,000 

91,203,000 

71,138,000 

1927 

2,100,000 

68,250,000 

57,330,000 

Oats 

1928 

2,495,000 

108,532,000 

46,669,000 

1927 

2,422,000 

93,247,000 

43,826,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

278,000 

31,970,000 

12,788,000 

1927 

260,000 

23,920,000 

20,332,000 

Barley 

1928 

725,000 

26,898,000 

17,484,000 

1927 

620,000 

21,390,000 

16,042,000 

Rye 

1928 

167,000 

2,171,000 

1,954,000 

1927 

238,000 

4,046,000 

3,641,000 

Tobacco 

1928 

37,000 

49,025,000  & 

8,824,000 

1927 

31,000 

33,170,000  » 

5,315,000 

Wheat 

1928 

104,000 

2,141,000 

2,262,000 

1927 

145,000 

3,142,000 

3,676,000 

•  tons,  &  pounds. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  After  the  production 
of  pig  iron,  which  attained  a  quantity  of  235,- 
597  long  tons  and  a  value  of  $5,034,012  for 

1926,  the   output   of   stone  was  the   most  im- 
portant element  of  mineral  production  in  1926. 
It    attained    2,852,070    short   tons,    as    against 
2,541,370  for  3925;  in  value,  $4,937,661  for  1926, 
and  $4,208,201  for  1925.  The  quantity  of  zinc 
mined  in  1927  was  32,841  short  tons;   in  1926, 
26,800.  The  value  of  zinc  produced  was  $4,203,- 
648  for  1927  and  $4,020,000  for  1926.  Of  lead 
there  were  mined  2069  short  tons  in  1927  and 
1546  in  1926;   in  value,  $260,694  in  1927  and 
$247,360    in    1926.    Iron    mines    in    the    State 
shipped  937,935  long  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1927 
and    1,238,885    in    1926,    for    which    year    this 
product  was  valued  at  $3,178,156.  Lime  produc- 
tion  was    196,000    short   tons    (estimated)    for 

1927,  as   against   216,214    for    1926;    in   value, 
$1,680,000    (estimated)    for  1927  and  for  1926, 
$1,896,772.  The  total  value  of  the  State's  mineral 
products  was   $21,711,736    for    1926;    for    1925, 
$19,205,380. 

FINANCE.  State  expenditures  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  were:  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  governmental  depart- 
ments, $31,070,324  (of  which  $5,562,672  was  aid 
to  local  education) ;  for  interest  on  debt,  $1,23,- 
459;  for  permanent  improvements,  $13,656,704; 
total,  $44,850,487  (of  which  $15,810,474  was  for 
highways,  $4,444,044  being  for  maintenance  and 
$11,3&6,430  for  construction).  [Revenue  was  $46,- 
428,373.  Of  this,  property  and  special  taxes 
formed  38,8  per  cent;  departmental  earnings  and 


charges  for  officials'  services,  9.6  per  cent;  sales 
of  licenses  and  taxation  of  gasoline,  39.5  per 
cent.  State  taxes  levied  amounted  to  $7,451,220. 
Only  street  railways  were  taxed  for  St&te  pur- 
poses. Net  funded  State  debt  on  June  30,  1927, 
was  $1,663,700. 

TRANSPOBTATION.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  7355.99.  There  were  built  in  1928,  2.84  miles 
of  additional  first,  and  26  of  second,  track. 

EDUCATION.  A  new  common-school  equaliza- 
tion law  was  put  into  effect  in  the  State  in  1928, 
along  with  special  provisions  for  the  education 
of  crippled  children.  The  equalization  law  was 
characterized  by  an  informant  in  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association  as  mak- 
ing for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  State 
aid  to  the  local  school  systems,  aid  having  been 
previously  rendered  on  a  somewhat  different 
system.  The  school  population  of  the  State  was 
given  as  868,239  in  the  school  year  1927-28; 
the  total  public-school  enrollment  as  518,035. 
There  were  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools 
412,065  pupils,  and  in  the  high  schools  105,970. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  year  for  public- 
school  education  was  $54,432,522.41.  The  salaries 
of  teachers  averaged  $1459. 

CHAEITIES  AND  COEEECTIONS.  The  State  Board 
of  Control,  created  by  statute  of  1917,  has  for 
its  chief  function  to  maintain  and  govern  the 
charitable,  curative,  penal,  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions of  the  State.  It  consists  of  three  mem- 
bers, who  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  one 
every  two  years  for  terms  of  six  years,  and 
one  of  whom  under  the  statute  must  be  a 
woman.  It  has  power  to  authorize  operations 
for  the  sterilization  of  inmates  of  criminal,  in- 
sane, feeble-minded,  and  epileptic  institutions  in 
cases  in  which  experts  pronounce  procreation 
inadvisable;  also  to  administer  Wassermann 
tests.  It  investigates  and  supervises  county  and 
municipal  institutions.  Under  a  law  of  1923  it 
has  authority  to  initiate  a  plan  of  employment 
on  public  works  in  time  of  industrial  depres- 
sion. It  exercises  control  over  prisoners  released 
on  probation;  guardianship  over  dependent  chil- 
dren in  the  State  Public  School;  and  powers  as 
a  commission  in  lunacy.  The  State  institutions, 
with  their  inmate  populations  of  October  31, 
1928,  were:  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  Men- 
dota,  724;  Memorial  Hospital,  Mendota,  284; 
Northern  Hospital  for  Insane,  Winnebago,  639; 
Central  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  Waupun,  197 ; 
School  for  Deaf,  Delavaa,  186;  School  for 
Blind,  Janesville,  120;  Workshop  for  Blind, 
48;  State  Public  School,  Sparta,  438;  Indus- 
trial school  for  Boys,  Waukesha,  356;  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee,  193;  Industrial 
Home  for  Women,  83 ;  State  Reformatory,  Green 
Bay,  542;  State  Prison,  Waupun,  1013;  North- 
ern Colony  and  Training  School  (feeble-minded), 
Ghippewa  Falls,  1262;  Southern  Colony  and 
Training  School  (feeble-minded),  Union  Grove, 
384;  State  Sanatorium  (tubercular),  Statesan, 
156;  Tomahawk  Lake  Camp  (tubercular  con- 
valescents), 39.  The  total  institutional  popula- 
tion was  6661. 

LEGISLATION,  The  State  Legislature  held  a 
special  session  in  January,  at  the  call  of  Gov- 
ernor Zimmerman,  to  provide  revenue  in  order 
to  meet  an  apprehended  deficit  in  the  State 
finances,  due  to  the  failure  of  revenue  legislation 
in  the  regular  1927  session.  A  legislative  inquiry 
into  the  practice^  among  members  of  the  State 
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Railroad  Commission,  of  taking  part-time  em- 
ployment with  public  utility  companies  was 
held  and  the  commission  subsequently,  in  April, 
at  the  request  of  Governor  Zimmerman,  passed 
a  resolution  against  the  practice.  An  appropria- 
tion for  the  State  University,  which  was  passed, 
carried  provision  that  the  regents  might  bor- 
row from  the  teachers'  retirement  fund,  through 
a  corporation  created  for  the  purpose,  in  order 
to  build. 

POLITICAL  AHI>  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  State  Su- 
preme Court  upheld,  July  20,  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  State  insurance-rating  law,  under 
which  the  Insurance  Commissioner  had  power 
to  accept  or  overrule  the  inspection  bureau  of 
the  insurance  companies  with  regard  to  ratings 
on  property  and  rules  under  which  insurance 
might  remain  in  effect.  The  decision  was  charac- 
terized by  the  State  Attorney-General's  office  as  de- 
parting from  precedent  in  recognizing  a  delega- 
tion of  legislative  power  to  a  State  officer.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  State  constitution  prohibiting  the 
contracting  of  State  debt  was  avoided  by  the  State 
University,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the 
proposed  Memorial  Union  Building.  A  corpora- 
tion was  formed  to  lease  land  from  the  Regents, 
borrow  funds  from  the  teachers'  retirement  fund, 
build  the  structure  desired  with  these  funds 
and  lease  the  structure  to  the  State.  The  State 
Supreme  Court  was  consulted  by  officers  of  the 
teachers*  retirement  fund,  and  rendered  an  opin- 
ion favorable  to  the  proceeding.  The  increasing  in- 
terest in  forest  conservation  in  Wisconsin  was 
marked  by  a  commerical  forestry  conference  held 
in  Milwaukee  at  the  end  of  March.  The  State 
Land  Commission  approved  in  May  for  Federal 
forest  areas,  subject  to  Federal  acquisition,  lands 
in  five  northern  counties,  to  a  combined  total  of 
500,000  acres. 

In  Milwaukee  at  a  local  election  held  on  April 
14,  the  Socialist  Mayor  Hoan  was  retained  in 
office  for  another  term,  but  the  number  of  So- 
cialist aldermen  was  reduced  to  six  out  of  a 
total  of  19.  The  suburb  of  North  Milwaukee 
voted  for  annexation  to  the  city.  Progress  of 
a  municipal  harbor  development  was  delayed  by 
difficulty  encountered  in  bringing  about  the  con- 
struction by  the  Northwestern  Railroad  of  a 
rail  connection  between  car  ferry  slips  and  pro- 
posed classification  yards.  An  arrangement  was 
reached  in  July  according  to  which  this  rail- 
road, the  Pere  Marquette,  and  the  harbor  com- 
missioners were  to  codperate  on  the  yard  and 
car  ferry  slips,  the  latter  to  cost  the  city  $400,- 
000;  the  Pere  Marquette  was  to  provide  a  car 
ferry  between  Milwaukee  and  Muskegon  at  an 
anticipated  cost  of  $800,000.  The  intention  was 
to  provide  the  city  with  an  eventual  port  for 
ocean  vessels,  for  the  time  when  the  projected 
waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  should 
be  complete.  See  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION. 

ELECTION.  In  the  highest  popular  vote  till 
then  recorded  in  the  State,  Hoover,  Republican 
presidential  candidate,  gained  at  the  election 
of  November  6  the  electoral  support  of  the  State. 
He  received  544,205  popular  votes;  Smith,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  received  450,259.  The 
Smith  vote,  though  a  minority,  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  those  cast  for  Cox  in  1920  and  Davis 
in  1924,  The  centre  of  Smith's  strength  was  in 
Milwaukee,  where  sentiment  against  Prohibi- 
tion was  widespread.  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Jr., 
although  the  efforts  of  his  group  to  make  the 
State  platform  at  the  Republican  State  Conven- 


tion in  September  had  been  defeated,  ran  for 
reelection  as  the  Republican  nominee  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  defeated  William  H. 
Markham  (Democrat).  A  completely  Republican 
delegation  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Victor  L.  Berger,  the  Socialist  Repre- 
sentative from  Milwaukee,  had  apparently  failed 
of  reelection,  but  a  recount  was  ordered.  For 
Governor,  Walter  J.  Kohler,  Republican,  de- 
feated Albert  G.  Schmedeman,  Democrat,  and 
the  other  Chief  Republican  candidates  on  the 
State  ticket  were  likewise  elected. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Fred  R.  Zimmerman; 
Lieu  tenant-Governor,  Henry  A.  Huber ;  Secretary 
of  State,  Theodore  Dammann;  State  Treasurer, 
Solomon  Levitan;  Attorney-General,  John  W. 
Reynolds ;  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  John 
Cailahan. 

JUDICIARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Aad 
J.  Vinje;  Associate  Justices,  Marvin  B.  Rosen- 
berry,  Franz  C.  Esehweiler,  Walter  C.  Owen, 
Christian  DoerfLer,  Charles  Crownhart,  E.  Ray 
Stevens. 

WISCONSIN,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  at  Madison,  Wis., 
founded  in  1848.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn 
of  1928  was  9042,  distributed  as  follows:  Let- 
ters and  Science,  6446;  engineering,  962;  agri- 
culture (including  home  economics),  705;  law, 
341;  medicine,  291;  nursing,  99;  music,  157; 
library,  41.  For  the  summer  session  the  enroll- 
ment totaled  5065,  with  the  following  distribu- 
tion: Letters  and  science,  medicine,  music,  and 
nursing,  4393 ;  engineering,  200 ;  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  292;  law,  126;  library,  54.  The 
faculty  numbered  1284  in  the  autumn  of  1928, 
including  297  new  members.  The  productive 
funds  of  the  University  amounted  to  $1,025,313, 
and  the  income  for  1927-28  to  $7,951,001.  The 
library  contained  796,000  volumes  and  387,000 
pamphlets.  President,  Glenn  Prank,  M.A.,  Litt,D., 
L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

WISE,  THOMAS  AUFBED.  American  actor,  died 
at  New  York,  March  21.  He  was  born  at  Faver- 
sham,  England,  Mar.  23,  1865,  and  was  brought 
to  America  when  three.  He  began  his  work  as 
an  actor  in  California  in  1883  and  was  a 
favorite  with  American  audiences  for  many 
years,  until  failing  health  affected  his  playing, 
about  a  year  before  his  death.  His  greatest  suc- 
cess was  gained  in  the  rdle  of  Senator  William 
H*  Langdon,  in  The  Gentleman  From  Missis- 
sippij  1908-11,  which  play  he  wrote  with  Har- 
rison Rhodes.  He  appeared  also  in  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's Widows^  The  Prince  Chap,  Are  "You  a 
Mason  f  Mrs,  Temple's  Telegram,  and  many  other 
plays  that  were  successful.  Mr.  Wise  was  very 
popular  among  his  fellow  players,  and  they 
honored  him  by  election  to  high  offices  in  their 
organizations.  He  was  vice  president  of  the 
Lambs,  1910-11,  and  was  the  Shepherd  of  that 
organization  when  he  died.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  boards  of  the  Players,  the 
Green  Room  Club,  the  Dramatists'  Association 
and  the  Green  Room  Club  of  London. 

WOEXiPXIN,,  COROTLITJS.  American  clergy* 
man  and  a  leader  in  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  the  United  States,  died  at  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 6.  He  was  born  at  New  York,  Sept.  15, 
1859.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of 
New  York,  and  educated  himself  in  thqplogy 
and  other  subjects  while  working  as  a  painter. 
In  1886,  after  he  had  already  preached  for  a 
year  as  a  layman,  at  a  church  at  Bagnall,  N.  Y,, 
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he  was  ordained  in  the  Baptist  ministry. 
In  early  years,  he  was  a  revivalist,  going  from 
church .  to  church  to  preach.  His  first  formal 
pastorate  was  that  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Hackensack,  1ST.  J.,  1887-92;  then  he  served 
as  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Jersey  City,  1ST.  J., 
1892-94;  pastor  of  Greene  Avenue  Church, 
Brooklyn,  1ST.  Y.,  1894-1905;  with  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  1905-06.  In 
the  latter  year  his  high  reputation  as  a  theolo- 
gian and  preacher,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  was  self-taught,  brought  him  the  chair 
of  homileties  at  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  He  remained  there  until  1912, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  of  New  York,  now  the 
Park  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  He  remained  in 
the  pastorate  actively  until  1926,  when  he  be- 
came pastor  emeritus.  As  pastor  of  the  church 
attended  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.  and  John  IX 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  he  was  associated  with  them  in 
their  philanthropies.  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
"modernists"  in  his  church.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  DJX  from  Rutgers,  Rochester,  Colgate, 
and  New  York  universities,  that  of  LittJX  from 
Franklin  and  Marshall  University  and  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Denison  University.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  a  member  of 
the  council  of  New  York  University,  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  1911 
he  was  president  of  the  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  In  1899  Dr.  Woelfkin  pub- 
lished Chambers  of  the  Soul. 

WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 
UNION.  An  all-partisan  and  all-sectarian  move- 
ment which  has  as  its  purpose  the  protection 
of  the  home  by  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
The  Union  comprises  10,000  local  unions  with  a 
membership  of  approximately  600,000  and  is 
organized  in  every  State,  territory,  and  depend- 
ency of  the  United  States,  including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines.  The  Young  People's  Branch 
for  both  young  men  and  women  who  are  united 
for  temperance  and  prohibition  and  the  Loyal 
Temperance  Legion  for  children  are  under  its 
supervision.  The  official  organ  of  the  Union  is 
The  Union-  Signal;  The  Tounff  Crusader  is  pub- 
lished for  boys  and  girls.  The  officers  for  1928 
were:  President,  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole;  vice  presi- 
dent-at-large,  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wise  Smith;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  Mrs.  Anna  Marden  DeYo; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Sara  H.  Hoge;  assist- 
ant recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Nelle  G.  Burger; 
and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Munns.  The 
main  headquarters  are  at  Evanston,  111.;  the 
legislative  headquarters  are  at  the  Hotel  Driscoll, 
Washington,  D.  C.  See  PROHIBITION. 

WOMEN  IN  INDTTSTB'Xr.  The  YEAR  BOOK 
has  printed  the  progress  of  legislation  in  the 
United  States  in  the  interests  of  women  engaged 
in  industry.  There  have  been  recounted  here 
the  efforts  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women,  to  obtain  for  them  the  benefits  of  a 
minimum  wage,  to  prohibit  night  work,  etc. 
How  salutary  has  this  type  of  legislation  been? 
More  specificially,  has  protective  legislation  in- 
terfered with  the  ability  of  women  to  obtain 
employment  particularly  in  competition  with 
men?  The  United  States  Women's  Bureau,  in 
1928,  applied  itself  to  the  answering  of  this 
important  question  and,  as  a  result  of  a  study 
made  in  a  group  of  industries  in  a  number  of 
States,  found  that  protective  legislation  for 


women  was  regarded  with  favor  rather  than 
otherwise.  In  other  words,  women  were  being 
helped  in  their  employment  by  special  legisla- 
tion. 

The  following  five  industries  were  studied: 
boots  and  shoes,  hosiery,  paper  boxes,  electrical 
products,  and  clothing.  A  total  of  1661  estab- 
lishments in  179  towns  in  11  States  employing 
665,000  workers  was  examined.  This  was  the 
conclusion  that  the  Bureau  reached  with  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  a  shorter  day  for  women 
on  their  possibilities  for  employment: 

The  general  attitude  of  the  present-day  manager  in 
industry  .  .  .  shows  that  the  adoption  of  the  shorter- 
day  standard  is  an  almost  universal  development.  .  .  . 
The  enforced  or  voluntary  shortening  of  hours  for 
women  seems  to  have  brought  with  it  in  most  instances 
a  similar  decrease  for  men.  But  whether  or  not  they 
have  ^  been  shared  by  men,  there  is  absolutely  no  in- 
dication in  any  of  the  establishments  studied  that  the 
shorter  hour  schedules  have  been  in  any  way  a  handi- 
cap for  women. 

The  best  test  of  the  problem  was  in  Massa- 
chusetts where  the  law  prescribes  a  9-hour  day 
and  a  48-hour  week.  Here,  82  establishments  re- 
ported that  they  would  have  liked  a  longer 
working  day  for  women  but  a  complete  count 
showed  that  women  were  debarred  from  only 
500  jobs — less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent — 
because  of  the  shorter  working  day.  The  Bureau 
found  the  same  state  of  affairs  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  night  work  on  jobs  for  women. 
The  following  States  do  not  prohibit  night  work : 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Illinois. 
On  the  other  hand,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Indiana  do.  But  the  prohibition 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  obtaining  of  jobs. 
The  Bureau  found  a  general  prejudice  among 
managers  toward  the  employment  of  women  at 
night,  law  or  no  law.  Ohio,  for  example,  has  no 
such  law.  Yet  out  of  a  total  of  409,970  work- 
ing women  in  that  State,  only  2695  women 
were  found  to  be  night  workers.  What  was  true 
of  factories  was  equally  the  case  in  stores.  A 
total  of  54  stores  in  Massachusetts  and  Cali- 
fornia (where  there  were  hour  laws)  and^  in 
Indiana  (where  there  was  none)  was  studied. 
Nowhere  had  the  hour  law  on  the  statute  books 
led  to  the  hiring  of  men  instead  of  women.  The 
same  was  true  in  restaurants.  The  surveyors 
studied  198  restaurants  where  2537  men  and 
2361  women  were  employed  in  the  following 
States:  California  (which  has  an  hour  law 
but  allows  night  work),  New  York  (which  has 
an  hour  law  and  does  not  allow  night  work) 
and  Illinois  (which  had  practically  no  prohibi- 
tions on  either  score),  In  really  few  cases  were 
men  employed  instead  of  women  because  of 
restrictive  legislation.  Where  men  were  given 
preference,  the  reasons  lay  outside  the  law,  Le», 
that  high-class  service  in  restaurants  demanded 
men,  that  men  should  be  given  first  chance  at 
the  jobs  where  the  tips  were  higher,  etc. 

The  Bureau  found,  in  the  cases  of  these  in- 
dustries where  women  were  dropped  out,  that 
the  reasons  were  not  l>eeause  of  restrictive  legis- 
lation but  because  the  women  were  fundamen- 
tally unsuited  for  the  jobs,  THs  was  true  of 
women  car  conductors,  taxi  drivers,  metal  work- 
ers, etc.  There  is  no  question,  of  course,  that, 
in  certain  particular  types  of  employment,  losses 
of  jobs  were  due  to  tae  passage  of  restrictive 
legislation,  e,g.»  when  women  were  discharged 
from  their  positions  as  subway  ticket  sellers 
because  they  could  not  work  at  night.  The  con- 
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elusion  is  plain  here:  that  one  should  not  expect 
blanket  legislation  to  be  successful  in  every 
particular,  Nevertheless,  this  study  has  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  that  restrictive  legisla- 
tion limiting  hours  of  work  and  prohibiting 
night  work  has  not  prevented  women  from 
getting  jobs, 

PBOT&CTIVE  LEGISLATION.  The  Women's  Bureau, 
in  a  survey  published  during  the  year,  pointed 
out  the  total  lack  of  general  standards  prevail- 
ing among  the  States  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions affecting  the  employment  of  women.  With 
regard  to  hours  of  employment,  while  43  States 
had  laws  limiting  the  number  of  hours,  only  10 
specified  an  8-hour  day  while  the  range  runs  up 
to  11  hours  and  in  one  case  to  12  hours.  The 
report  pointed  out  that  in  many  States,  because 
the  industries  in  which  restrictions  are  set  are 
enumerated,  very  few  of  the  total  number  of 
women  working  are  affected.  It  is  significant  to 
set  down,  however,  that  in  a  few  States,  notably 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
codes  are  very  liberal  and  apply  to  practically- 
all  women  engaged  in  industry.  The  existence  of 
industrial  commissions  helps  in  the  extension  of 
laws  for  the  protection  of  women. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court's  finding  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  minimum-wage  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional had  not  affected  the  status  of  similar 
legislation  in  the  States  of  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
California,  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  North  Da- 
kota, Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
first  two  had  minimum-wage  laws  in  enumerated 
industries ;  in  the  others,  there  were  commissions 
which  have  the  right  to  study  particular  in- 
dustries for  the  purpose  of  setting  minimum 
rates.  The  fact  is,  these  commissions  have  func- 
tioned in  all  the  States  but  Colorado.  In  all 
the  other  States  but  Massachusetts,  the  find- 
ings of  the  commission  are  mandatory,  while 
in  Massachusetts,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in 
previous  YEAK  BOOKS,  a  powerful  public  opinion 
evoked  through  the  posting  of  the  names  of 
recalcitrant  employers  in  the  newspapers  in 
effect  brings  about  the  same  result  Nevertheless, 
the  highest  rate  ever  set  had  been  that  of  the 
California  commission  which  had  fixed  a  weekly 
wage  of  $16  for  all  industries.  In  Utah,  the 
rate  fixed  had  been  only  $7.50.  By  implication, 
the  Bureau's  report  finds  wage  fixing  by  law 
unsatisfactory  for  it  says:  "Where  the  rates 
are  set  by  law,  they  have  not  responded  to  the 
great  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  .since  1914." 

WOMEN'S  PARTY  IN  THE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN. 
One  of  the  real  anachronisms  of  modern  times 
was  the  work  of  the  National  Women's  party, 
which  was  eo  jealous  for  the  equal  place  of 
women  before  the  law  that  it  was  actively  wag- 
Ing  war  on  the  presence,  in  State  codes,  of  all 
laws  giving  women  special  protection  in  indus- 
try. Early  in  the  presidential  campaign,  it 
elicited  a  statement  from  Secretary  Hoover 
that  he  was  in  favor,  in  principle,  of  the  Na- 
tional Amendment  the  National  Women's  party 
was  sponsoring.  On  September  12,  therefore,  the 
party  endorsed  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hoover. 
In  October,  however,  Mr.  Hoover  told  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  that  any  change 
in  the  existing  laws  regulating  the  conduct  of 
women  in  industry  was  deplorable.  The  result 
was  the  defection  of  a  number  of  leaders  of 
the  Women's  party  who  announced  that  they 
were  supporting  Governor  Smith.  It  must  be 


declared,  however,  that  Governor  Smith  gave 
these  ladies  small  comfort,  for  in  his  speech  of 
October  31,  delivered  at  Newark,  he  said:  ."When 
it  comes  to  woman's  legal  status,  when  it  comes 
to  the  custody  of  children,  when  it  comes  to 
property  rights,  I  will  go  as  far  as  anybody 
in  the  world  to  maintain  the  equality  between 
men  and  women.  But  what  I  will  never  do  is 
consent  to  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  that  will  prohibit  the 
States  from  enacting  legislation  to  promote  the 
health,  the  comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  women 
who  are  compelled  to  work  in  factories."  The 
National  Women's  party,  ambiguity  on  the  part 
of  its  favorite  candidate  or  not  and  defections 
notwithstanding,  decided  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  bargain  and  on  October  31,  it  reiterated 
its  support  of  Secretary  Hoover. 

HOME  WORK.  The  Department  of  Labor,  in  a 
study  made  of  a  group  of  628  families  residing 
in  certain  industrial  sections  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  reported  that  85  per  cent  of  all 
the  mothers  in  these  families  were  working  at 
home.  Almost  all  the  families  were  foreign-born. 
Two-thirds  of  the  families  declared  that  the 
work  had  originally  been  undertaken  to  supple- 
ment the  family  income,  rendered  inadequate 
because  of  the  unemployment  of  the  chief 
breadwinner.  A  large  number  of  the  mothers 
thus  engaged  were  working  from  five  to  eight 
hours  daily  in  addition  to  performing  their  home 
tasks  and"  taking  care  of  their  children.  Of  the 
334  families  that  kept  track  of  yearly  earnings 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  mother  (and,  it 
should  be  said,  of  many  of  the  children  as 
well),  fully  half  reported  that  the  total  family 
earning  in  this  extra  industrial  activity  had  not 
been  $100  for  12  months.  This  industrial  home 
work  was  largely  on  men's  and  women's  cloth- 
ing coming  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
manufacturers.  Other  types  of  employment  in- 
cluded work  on  powder  puffs,  packing  Christmas 
cards,  stringing  tags,  carding  buttons  and  safety 
pins. 

RUSSIA.  Dr.  George  M.  Price,  in  his  Labor 
Protection  in  Soviet  Russia  (1928),  points  out 
that  all  industrial  workers  have  the  following 
privileges  with  respect  to  hours  and  rest  periods : 
an  8-hour  working  day;  a  reduced  labor  day  in 
especially  hazardous  industries;  reduced  hours 
for  night  workers;  limitation  of  overtime;  a 
rest  period  of  42  consecutive  hours  every  week; 
annual  vacations  with  full  pay  are  allowed, 
industrial  workers  getting  two  weeks  and  office 
workers  and  those  employed  in  hazardous  trades, 
four  weeks.  Women  in  industry  in  addition  to  the 
above  benefits  are  entitled  to  these  special  con- 
siderations: they  may  not  work  in  the  following 
hazardous  trades:  mining,  work  with  rubber, 
benzol,  trinitrotoluol,  in  foundries,  gas  scrub- 
bers, in  lead,  copper,  mercury,  zinc,  silver,  and 
other  mines,  in  foundries,  gas  scrubbers,  in  lead, 
copper,  mercury,  zinc,  silver,  and  other  mines, 
in  smithies,  lumber  work,  etc.;  they  may  not 
work  from  10  P.M.  to  6  A.M.;  they  may  not  work 
at  occupations  where  they  must  lift  more  than  10 
pounds.  Women  under  18  and  pregnant  and  nurs- 
ing mothers  come  in  for  additional  benefits. 

RUMANIA.  In  April,  a  complete  labor  code 
was  enacted  in  this  country  for  the  protection 
of  women  and  children  in  industry.  The  work- 
ing day  was  fixed  at  8  hours  and  the  working 
week  at  48  hours  in  the  following  industries: 
mines  and  quarries^  manufacturing,  transport. 
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A  commission  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
details  of  the  code  with  particular  reference 
to  the  draft  conventions  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions that  the  country  had  ratified.  The  ministry 
of  labor  was  to  take  under  consideration  the 
reduction  of  hours  in  hazardous  industries. 

JUGO-SLAVIA.  A  recent  labor  code  in  this 
country  provided  for  the  elimination  of  night 
work  for  women  and  for  children  under  18;  the 
employment  of  pregnant  women  two  months 
before  their  confinement  and  for  two  months 
following  was  prohibited;  and  women  with  nurs- 
ing children  were  to  be  allowed  time  off  for 
nursing  in  nurseries  provided  by  the  manage- 
ment. 

WOMEN  IN  SPORT.  See  ATHLETICS. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS.  GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF. 
An  organization  founded  in  1889  and  chartered 
by  Act  of  Congress  Mar.  3,  1901.  It  is  composed 
of  local  clubs  in  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries and  its  purpose  is  the  enrichment  of  com- 
munity life.  In  addition  to  local  clubs  there 
were,  in  1928,  14  national  organizations  and  64 
clubs  outside  of  the  United  States  affiliated  with 
the  Federation.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors, including  representatives  from  every 
State,  and  the  work  is  divided  into  eight  depart- 
ments: American  citizenship;  American  homes; 
education;  fine  arts;  international  relations; 
legislation;  press  and  publicity;  and  public  wel- 
fare. Activities  outside  the  departments  include: 
extension  of  the  Federation  by  the  organization  of 
rural  clubs  and  junior  groups;  work  for  the  im- 
provement of  motion-picture  films  and  radio  pro- 
grammes; cooperation  with  war  veterans;  medi- 
cal scholarship  loan;  and  exchange  Pan- 
American  scholarship.  The  official  publication  is 
the  General  Federation  News.  Headquarters  are 
at  1734  N  Street,  1ST.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs. 
John  F.  Sippel  was  president,  and  Miss  Josephine 
Judkin,  manager  of  the  research  and  club  service. 

WOOD,  JAMES  J,  American  engineer  and  in- 
ventor, died  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  April  19.  He 
was  born  at  Kinsale,  Ireland,  Mar.  25,  1856, 
and  was  taken  to  the  United  States  when  he 
was  eight.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic  Institute  in  1878  as  a  drafts- 
man and  mechanical  engineer.  He  had  begun 
to  work  at  eleven,  in  the  employ  of  the  Bran- 
ford  (Conn.)  Lock  Company.  He  early  dis- 
played an  interest  in  the  problems  of  arc  light- 
ing, and  in  1879  designed  an  arc-light  dynamo 
so  efficient  that  it  caused  the  Fuller  Electric 
Company,  which  was  exploiting  the  inventions 
of  James  B.  Fuller,  to  substitute  Wood's  machine 
for  Fuller's  and  to  change  its  name  to  the 
Fuller-Wood  Company.  He  was  with  the  com- 
pany from  1880  to  1885,  and  from  the  latter 
year  until  his  death  he  was  with  the  Thomson- 
Houston  and  General  Electric  Companies  as 
inventor  and  consulting  engineer.  He  was  the 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
works  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  He 
held  240  patents  covering  electric  and  mechani- 
cal devices.  He  designed  the  dynamo  used  for 
flood-lighting  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  ^sfew 
York  Harbor.  His  name  was  often  associated 
with  those  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Elihu  Thomson, 
and  Charles  F.  Brush,  other  pioneers  in  the 
invention  and  use  of  electrical  machinery. 

WOOD  PULP.  See  FOKESTBY;  PAPER. 

WOODKOW  WILSON  AWABJX  This  honor 
for  distinguished  service  in  furthering  good 
will  between  nations  was  conferred,  March  19, 


upon  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  the  distin- 
guished aviator.  The  first  award  made  by  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  was  to  Viscount 
Cecil  in  1924;  the  second  to  Elihu  Root  in  1926. 
No  award  was  made  in  1927  and  the  one  to 
Colonel  Lindbergh  was  the  third. 

WOOL.  The  high  degree  of  prosperity  of  the 
sheep  industry  in  the  United  States  continued  in 
1928.  Demand  for  wool  improved  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  sheep  was  23  per  cent  greater 
than  at  the  1922  low  point.  The  number  shorn  in 
1928  was  estimated  at  38,364,000,  compared  with 
36,570,000  in  1927.  The  revised  estimate  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  wool  shorn 
in  1928  was  299,113,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
6.1  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year,  due  both 
to  an  increased  number  of  sheep  shorn  and  a 
small  increase  in  the  average  weight  of  fleece. 
Texas  led  all  the  other  States,  followed  closely 
by  Montana,  Wyoming,  California,  Utah,  and 
Oregon  in  the  order  named.  The  production  of 
pulled  wool  was  51,900,000  pounds,  compared 
with  50,100,000  pounds  in  1927. 

The  world's  wool  crop  for  1928  outside  of 
Russia  and  China  was  expected  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  1927,  and  about  equal  to,  or 
a  little  larger  than,  the  clip  of  1926.  The  number 
of  sheep  in  the  world  was  increasing,  although 
in  several  European  countries,  notably  France 
and  Germany,  tlie  upward  tendency  seemed  to 
have  been  checked.  A  large  share  of  the  increase 
was  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  Australia  the  number  declined  ow- 
ing to  drought,  but  subsequent  improvement  in 
range  and  pasture  conditions  in  that  country 
enabled  the  wool  production  to  be  well  main- 
tained. 

With  but  little  prospect  of  further  expansion 
of  wool  production  in  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa,  there  was  believed  to  be  op- 
portunity for  American  wool-growers  to  jplaee 
their  industry  on  the  best  financial  basis  in  its 
history.  This  opportunity  was  believed  to  lie  in 
breeding  sheep  which  would  produce  a  type  of 
wool  the  mills  demand,  maintenance  of  uniform- 
ity from  one  year  to  another,  and  preparation  and 
marketing  with  the  same  efficiency  that  prevails 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

A  nation-wide  wool  pool  was  planned  during 
the  year  to  handle  the  crop  in  1929.  The  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  Association  approved  the 
recommendation  of  the  wool  marketing  com- 
mittee which  had  been  working  on  a  plan  for  such 
a  pool  to  handle  50,000,000  to  75,000,000  pounds 
in  1929,  or  about  one-quarter  of  the  American 
output.  Existing  State  cooperative  and  other 
marketing  agencies  would  be  used  and  others 
created  where  lacking.  One  estimated  advantage 
would  be  elimination  of  competition  between 
cooperative  selling  organizations,  placing  the  cen- 
tral organization  in  a  more  advantageous  posi- 
tion in  trading,  and  others  would  come  from 
grading,  efficient  marketing,  etc.  A  wool  institute 
was  inaugurated,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  patterned  largely  after  the  Cotton  Textile 
Institute. 

The  International  Wool  Conference  met  in 
Paris  in  November,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
establish  an  international  wool  products  associa- 
tion, following  the  example  of  other  large  in- 
dustries. The  conference  was  composed  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Czechoslovakia,  Other  wool-producing 
and  wool-handling  nations  were  to  be  invited  to 
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associate  themselves  with  the  international  body. 
The  United  States  was  represented  at  the  con- 
ference by  delegates. 

WORCESTER  MUSEUM.  See  AKT  MUSEUMS. 

WORCESTER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTI- 
TUTE. A  non-sectarian  institution  for  the 
technical  education  of  men  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
founded  in  1865.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn 
of  1928  totaled  602,  distributed  as  follows: 
Mechanical  engineering,  133;  civil  engineering, 
81;  electrical  engineering,  158;  chemistry,  55; 
general  science,  1;  physics,  1;  and  freshmen, 
173,  all  of  whom  take  the  same  course  of  study. 
The  faculty  numbered  68.  The  productive  funds 
of  the  Institute  amounted  to  $2,734,000  and 
the  income  for  the  year  to  $314,600.  There  were 
23,000  volumes  in  the  library.  President,  Ralph 
Earle,  D.Rc..  D.Eng.,  Cantain.  TJ.  S.  N.  (Ketired). 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION.  In  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  New  York  Industrial 
Safetv  Congress  and  Exhibit  late  in  1927, 
Ethelbert  Stewart,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics,  pointed  out  that  there  were 
a  number  of  serious  problems  still  to  be  settled 
in  the  field  of  workmen's  compensation.  There 
were  in  operation  three  forms  of  insurance,  viz., 
self-insurance,  insurance  by  private  companies, 
and  State  insurance  funds  whether  competitive 
or  monopolistic.  The  large  employers  of  labor 
(these  comprise  only  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  establishments)  are  self-insurers; 
another  small  group  has  solved  its  problem 
by  means  of  mutual  companies;  while  the  great 
majority  of  plants  use  private  stock  companies 
or  'the  'State  funds.  One  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  lies  in  the  high  accident  rate 
among  the  small  plants  with  the  result  that 
this  type  of  business  is  unprofitable.  For  ex- 
ample, in  New  York  State,  during  the  years 
1924  and  1925,  25  per  cent  of  the  firms  insured 
were  paying  the  minimum  rate  and  for  this 
group  the  premiums  earned  totaled  2.14  per  cent 
of  all  the  earned  premiums,  while  the  losses 
sustained  were  2.15  per  cent  of  the  total  losses 
or  61.8  per  cent  of  the  earned  premium.  Among 
the  group  of  small  plants  paying  between  $25 
and  $50  premium,  the  losses  were  89.8  per  cent 
of  the  earned  premiums.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
the  plants  paying  $30,000  and  over  in  insurance 
premiums,  the  total  premium  earned  made  up 
9.2  per  cent  of  all  the  premiums  against  a 
loss  of  7.85  per  cent  of  the  losses  with  a  per- 
centage of  52.4  of  the  premium  earned.  The 
result  was  the  increase  of  prohibited  risks  on 
the  part  of  the  private  stock  companies.  Some 
States  met  the  situation  by  making  all  risks 
compulsory^  e.g»,  Arizona  and  Utah.  In  other 
States,  where  the  State  funds  were  on  a  compet- 
itive basis,  the  small  and  unprofitable  risks  had 
fallen  to  the  State  funds  with  the  result  that 
in  time  the  State  funds  may  have  to  be  sup- 
ported from  general  taxation. 

Mr.  Stewart's  conclusions  were  significant;  he 
found  that  the  most  profitable  risks,  i.e.,  those 
of  the  large  establishments,  are  being  covered 
by  self-insurance  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
mutual  companies;  that  the  high  rates  that 
the  private  companies  must  charge  because  they 
are  carrying  the  greater  number  of  unprofitable 
risks  become  prohibitive  and  end  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  risks  that  cannot  pay  or  whose 
accident  rates  are  high;  the  result  being  "a 
scheme  that  defeats  itself  and  which  in  turn  re- 
acts upon  the  operation  of  the  compensation 


laws  so  as  partially  to  defeat  them,  thus  throw- 
ing back  upon  the  workers  and  the  community 
the  evils,  within  this  group,  for  which  the  com- 
pensation laws  were  enacted.  .  .  ." 

COMPENSATION  AND  WIDO/WHOOD.  A  study  in 
Wisconsin  of  the  remarriage  of  widows  with 
children,  particularly  of  those  rendered  widows 
as  a  result  of  industrial  accidents,  indicated 
very  plainly  that,  had  it  not  been  for  work- 
men's compensation  legislation,  these  families 
would  have  become  public  charges.  The  study 
covered  the  period  July  1,  1923,  to  May  1,  1927, 
the  period  of  the  State's  compensation  history. 
The  survey  found  that  the  remarriage  rate  was 
highest  during  the  first  year  of  widowhood,  that 
remarriage  directly  depends  upon  the  age  of 
the  widow  and  the  number  of  children  and  that 
more  lump-sum  settlements  were  made  pro- 
portionately with  widows  that  remarried  than 
with  those  who  did  not.  The  study  found  only 
two  cases  out  of  32  remarriages  of  widows  (with 
children)  who  were  over  37  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  their  husbands5  deaths.  Of  the  182 
widows  studied,  only  32  were  remarried;  of 
the  latter,  18  were  under  30  years  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  husbands.  The  median 
age  of  the  remarried  widows,  at  the  death  of 
the  husbands,  was  29  years;  the  median  age 
of  the  unmarried  widows,  at  the  death  of  the 
husbands,  was  37  years.  The  median  age  of 
the  whole  group  at  the  death  of  the  husband 
and  breadearner  was  35  years,  an  interesting 
example  of  the  type  of  family  being  aided  by 
workmen's  compensation  legislation. 

STATE  INSURANCE  FUNDS.  In  previous  issues 
of  this  YEAK  BOOK  there  have  been  included 
discussions  of  the  success  of  the  various  insur- 
ance funds  being  operated  by  the  States.  There 
follow  here  similar  data  for  a  number  of 
States:  In  Neio  York,  in  the  calendar  year 
1927,  the  State  fund  wrote  premiums  to  the 
total  of  $7,088,628,  an  increase  of  $138,856  over 
the  previous  year.  For  1927  the  number  of 
policyholders  totaled  21,047,  an  increase  of 
3586."  Since  1922  the  State  fund's  earned  pre- 
miums have  shown  greater  increases  propor- 
tionately than  the  movement  of  factory  pay- 
rolls for  the  same  period.  For  1927  the  OUo 
State  fund  reported  total  assets  of  $55,235,467 
of  which  $46,515,351  was  being  held  as  a  claim 
reserve  to  cover  awards  on  which  payment  is 
required  over  a  period  of  years.  During  the 
year,  the  receipts  of  the  fund  made  up  of  earned 
premiums  and  interest  on  the  claim  reserve 
totaled  $15,457,320  and  the  disbursements  were 
$13,358,270.  During  the  year,  premiums  were  re* 
duced  in  25  per  cent  of  the  classifications  and  in- 
creased in  22  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  State  fund  uses  a  system  for  giving 
merit  ratings,  with  savings  in  premiums  to  em- 
ployers, based  on  the  number  of  accidents  occurr- 
ing in  their  plants,  e  - 

The  following  was  the  condition  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  fund  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year 
1927:  Gross  assets  totaled  $8,322,126.72  of 
which  $4,569,704.24  was  reserved  for  claims,  $1,- 
000,000  was  reserved  for  a  catastrophe,  and  $2,- 
069  573.13  represented  a  surplus.  The  earned 
premiums  for  1927  had  come  to  $3,700,000,  the 
largest  premium  income  in  the  history  of  the 
State  fund.  The  State  fund  was  established  in 
1916  and  during  the  12  years  of  its,  existence 
policyholders  paid  into  the  fund  $29,847,966  of 
which  amount  $3,708,594  was  returned  as  divi- 
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dends,  $500,000  was  returned  to  the  State  Treas- 
ury, and  $15,462,464  was  paid  out  as  compensa- 
tion to  workmen  and  their  families.  The  State 
fund  was  not  compulsory  and  its  rates  were  the 
same  as  those  used  by  the  private  companies. 
However,  during  1916-27,  the  State  fund  granted 
10  per  cent  reductions  from  the  announced  rates. 
On  Jan.  1,  1928,  however,  the  fund  officials  were 
advised  that  it  would  have  to  use  the  same  rates 
as  the  private  companies,  but  this  merely  meant 
that  the  initial  reduction  would  be  converted  into 
a  larger  dividend. 

LEGISLATION.  On  May  14  the  United  States 
Congress  enacted  a  workmen's  compensation  law 
for  persons  employed  in  private  establishments 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  action  left  only 
the  following  States  where  workers  are  not  pro- 
tected against  industrial  accident:  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina.  The  District  of  Columbia's  law  was 
modeled  on  the  Federal  Longshoremen's  Compen- 
sation Act  (described  in  the  1927  YEAR  BOOK) 
in  that  its  chief  features  permitted  private  insur- 
ance companies  to  write  competitive  insurance 
and  in  that  it  provided  for  administration  under 
the  U.  S.  Employees  Compensation  Commission. 
Among  the  States  whose  legislatures  met  in  1928, 
important  action  for  the  strengthening  of  work- 
men's compensation  acts  was  taken  in  two.  In  New 
Jersey  amendments  were  passed  raising  the  $17 
weekly  maximum  payment  to  $20  and  increas- 
ing the  minimum  to  $10.  Larger  benefits  were 
provided  for  the  loss  of  an  arm,  hand,  thumb, 
and  forefinger.  In  New  York  the  legislature 
passed  an  amendment  permitting  the  State  fund 
to  extend  its  province  to  New  York  employees 
coming  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Long- 
shoremen's Act.  Another  amendment  extended  the 
benefits  for  compensation  to  employees  working 
for  organizations  that  were  non-profit  making. 
A  third  amendment  provided  protection  for  those 
injured  fatally  or  otherwise  by  "direct  contact 
with"  a  limited  number  of  occupational  diseases. 
Critics  did  not  consider  this  adequate  in  the  face 
of  the  absence  of  an  all-inclusive  disease  list. 

FEDERAL  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT  FOR 
HARBOR  WORKERS.  The  YEAR  BOOK  for  1927  re- 
ported the  passage  of  an  act  by  Congress  for  the 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation to  longshoremen  and  harbor  workers.  The 
act,  which  was  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Commission,  met  with  re- 
markably little  opposition  and  in  the  first  year 
of  its  operation,  July  1,  1927,  to  July  1,  1928, 
few"  cases  found  their  way  into  the  courts.  The 
work'  of  the  commission  was  facilitated  greatly 
by  the  action  of  two  of  the  most  important  mari- 


longshoreman  sued  for  damages  on  the  ground 
that  the  Compensation  Act  took  away  his  prop- 
erty rights  without  due  process.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  affirmed  the  lower  court's  decision  that 
the  injured  workman's  sole  remedy  was  under  the 
Federal  law.  An  amendment  to  the  act  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  May  authorizing  Federal  dis- 
trict attorneys  to  appear  as  counsel  for  the  com- 
mission when  it  was  named  as  a  party  in  suits 
involving  the  law.  The  Monthly  Labor  Revieic 
said  of  the  act  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation : 
"The  United  States  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  has  been  adminis- 
tered during  the  first  year  with  great  foresight 
and  with  active  cooperation  of  all  parties,  with 
an  absence  of  that  spirit  that  breeds  litigation, 
and  with  a  liberal  interpretation  acceptable  to 
those  concerned." 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.  On  June  10  there  went 
into  effect  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  that 
had  been  passed  during  the  previous  year.  Its 
provisions,  as  analyzed  by  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  are  as  follows:  Injuries,  all  injuries 
caused  by  employment,  or  illness  directly  caused 
by  employment;  Industries,  all  those  exercised 
for  gain  except  agriculture,  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  domestic  service;  Persons  compen- 
sated, all  those  who  receive  less  than  42  pesos  a 
week  and  all  public  employees  except  those  who 
are  elected  or  who  receive  more  than  800  pesos  a 
year  (the  peso  is  worth  50  cents)  ;  Compensation 
for  death,  burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  100 
pesos,  45  per  cent  of  average  weekly  wages  to 
dependent  widow  with  additional  allowances  for 
children,  payments  to  widow  to  cease  with  death 
or  remarriage,  payments  to  children  only  up  to 
the  age  of  18,  no  payment  for  more  than  208 
weeks^  aggregate  compensation  not  to  exceed 
3000  pesos;  Disability,  for  total  disability,  com- 
pensation not  to  exceed  3000  pesos  in  all,  for  par- 
tial disability,  the  maximum  is  the  same  and  the 
maximum  weekly  allowance  is  10  pesos,  payments 
in  lump  sums  are  allowed;  the  employer  is  not 
compelled  to  insure.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
maxima  are  very  low,  that  lump-sum  payments 
are  permitted,  and  that  insurance  is  not  compul- 
sory., In  these  particulars  the  law  is  not  up  to 
standard. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  accompanying  table,  pre- 
pared by  the  British  Home  Office,  presents  the 
number  of  accidents  that  have  occurred  in  the 
past  few  years  in  these  industries:  mines,  quar- 
ries, docks,  railways,  factories,  construction  work, 
shipping.  In  1925  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  was  7,541,014;  in  192$  the  figure  was 
7,001,795.  The  small  number  of  cases  occurring 
in  1926  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  coal  strike. 


NUMBER  OF  COMPENSATED  OASBS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  PAY- 
MENTS FOR   COMPENSATION,  1919  TO  1926 


TecM* 
1919      '  

Nu 
Fatal 

mber  of  cases 
Nonfatal       Total 
365,176      368,469 
381,986      385,517 
283,361      285,746 
390,428      392,912 
477,378      480,035 
487,442      490,320 
473,Q5S      476,085 
368,563      370,908 

Payments  for  compensation 
Fatal          Nonfatal             Tatal 
£687,477      £3,929,246      £4,616,723 
755,517        5,222,352        5,978,009 
518,064*        4,991,331        5,509,395 
546,889        5,948,839        6,49^,728 
591,164        6,543,932        7,134,096 
786,444       5,888,594        6,675,038 
864,726        5,778,204        6,642,930 
674,611        fi,332,310        6,006,921 

1920      

3  531 

1921      .  .,  

2*385 

1922      *  

t                  w            '      '    2*489 

1923      ,  

t.      .      „      g  $57 

1924      

.      2878 

1925      .*.......'...-*... 

.  :    .                    .3  030 

1926     

„;,.„,.„    .«  2\345 

time  States,  namely,  California  and  New  York,  iTOUSTKiiap ,  ACC^BENTS.  It  i$  important  to  re- 

which  passed  laws  for  the  greater  cooperation  of  member  that  the  passage  of  workmen Vcompen- 

State  agencies  with  the  Cfoinmisfcion.  Tie  law*s  satidn  .acts  has  fcelp©i  materially  in  the  decrease 

constitutionality  was ! tested  in  a  case  before  the  of  dependency.  This  is  brought  out  clearly  in  €h.e 

New  York  Court  of  Appeals  where  an  injured  examination  of  any  table  showing  the  total  in- 
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jured  by  our  industrial  society  and  the  amount 
of  compensation  necessary  to  keep  alive  the 
families  of  the  injured  workers.  The  following 
table  gives  the  compensation  history  of  New  York 
State  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1926: 


Republican  to  the  Indiana  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1879.  His  first  office  in  California  was 
that  of  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Diego 
County,  1886-87;  from  1888  to  1891  he  sat  on 
the  bench  of  the  State  Supreme  Court ,  and  in 


COMPENSATION  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE    FOR  TWO  YEARS,  ENDING  JUNE   30,  1926 


Cause 

Death  or 
permanent 
total 
disability 
113 

Permanent 
partial 
disability 

8,717 

Temporary 
disability 

15,118 

Total 
weeks  of 
disability 

591,762 

Total 
compen- 
sation 

$  8,842  691 

Hoisting  and  conveying   apparatus    •    .  . 

235 

1,525 

3,201 

347,660 

3,369,627 

Vehicles      , 

508 

3,102 

12,067 

763,107 

7,495351 

268 

731 

6,341 

345,500 

3,014,742 

....            60 

222 

2,290 

90,764 

959,979 

534 

4,984 

26,410 

1,089,401 

12,919,164 

Stopping  on  or  striding  against  objects    .      .  . 

33 

582 

6,751 

85,455 

1,057,327 

188 

2,044 

9,643 

337,665 

4,009,609 

178 

6,844 

40,533 

627,494 

8,779,379 

34 

2,821 

10,300 

205,031 

3,258,214 

28 

229 

1,286 

52,054 

552,919 

All  other  causes   , 

124 

1,526 

6,319 

229,598 

2,590,700 

.    ...       2,303 

33,327 

140,259 

4,765,491 

$56,850,202 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  obtain  an  idea 
of  the  industrial  accidents  for  which  workmen's 
compensation  legislation  provides,  there  is  ap- 
pended here  a  table  showing  the  kinds  of  accidents 
met  with  in  New  York  State  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1927.  Of  the  total  of  98,984  ac- 
cidents, 1042  ended  fatally,  41  were  permanent 
total  disability  cases,  18,518  were  permanent 
partial  disability  cases,  while  the  remainder  were 
cases  of  temporary  injuries. 


1910  he  was  for  a  short  time  president  of  the 
City  Council  of  Los  Angeles.  He  was  closely 
identified  with  the  efforts  to  obtain  irrigation  for 
the  State,  and  was  also  a  leader  in  the  clean-up 
campaign  in  the  State  and  in  the  elimination  of 
race-track  gambling.  He  opposed  "machine"  poli- 
tics and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  He  had 
won  a  reputation  as  an  advocate  of  social  justice 
and  as  an  independent  and  progressive  Republican 
when  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  in 


NUMBER  OF  COMPENSATED   ACCIDENTS,   COMF  ENSATION  PAID,  AND  TIME  LOST,  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE,  YEAR  ENDING-  J  UNE  30,  1927,  BY  CAUSE 


Cause 

Number 
of  cases 

27,692 

Time  loss 
(weeks) 

322,648 
535,411 
289,001 
362,902 
107,809 
162,795 
38,975 
165,775 
175,899 
67,929 
32,816 
18,040 
18,492 

Average 
weeks 
lost  per 
case 
11.7 
29.6 
22.2 
40.8 
14.4 
26.1 
7.9 
43.9 
59.4 
26.2 
24.5 
14.4 
26.8 

Compensa- 
tion paid 

$4,643,260 
6,515,137 
4,411,144 
3,809,666 
1,624,835 
1,875,312 
521,487 
1,435,749 
1,817,187 
794,284 
358,826 
171,952 
207,164 

Average 
amount 
paid  per 
case 
$167.68 
360.11 
338.64 
428.20 
216.64 
300.48 
105.93 
380.13 
614.12 
306.55 
268.18 
136.80 
299.80 

18092 

.  .    ..      13  026 

"Vehicles    

8,897 

7,500 

Falling   objects    

6,241 

Stepping  on  or  striking 
Explosions,   electricity,   h 
Hoisting  and  conveying 

.  .  .  .  .         4,923 

eat,   etc.    .  .    .  .  ,  .  . 

....         3,777 

apparatus    

.  .  .  .  .        2,959 

2,591 

1,338 

Indefinite  history  of  ace 

idents    

,  .    .  .         1,257 

691 

Total     

98,984 

2,298,492 

23.2 

$28,186,003 

$284.75 

The  above  items  certainly  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  industrial  accidents  have  not  been 
eliminated  despite  the  fact  that  industry  has  been 
made  to  pay  the  bill  through  the  agency  of  work- 
men's-compensation  legislation.  At  the  annual 
safety  congress  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
held  in  New  York  October  4,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  industrial  accidents  were  costing  the  manu- 
facturers themselves  five  billion  dollars  annually. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  industrial  accidents 
was  preventable  if  proper  safety  rules  were  en- 
forced and  10  per  cent  was  due  to  improper  phy- 
sical conditions  in  the  plants.  See  INSUBANCE. 

WORKS,  JOHN  DOWNEY.  American  lawyer, 
jurist,  and  legislator,  former  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  California,  died  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
June  6.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  County,  Indiana, 
Mar.  29,  1847.  He  received  a  public-school  educa- 
tion and  when  quite  young  enlisted  in  the  Union 
Army  in  the  Civil  War,  serving  eighteen  months. 
He  became  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Indiana  in 
1868,  being  at  Vevay  until  1883,  when  he  re- 
moved to  California.  He  had  been  elected  as  a 


1911.  As  Senator,  he  often  cooperated  with  the 
Democrats.  He  advocated  a  six-year  presidential 
term,  with  no  reelection.  He  served  only  one  term 
in  the  Senate,  1911-17.  He  wrote  several  legal 
books,  besides  the  following:  What's  Wrong  With 
the  World?  (1922)  ;  Man's  Duty  to  Man  (1923)  ; 
Juridical  Reform  ( 1 924 ) . 

WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS.  See 
AGKICTTI/TURE. 

WORLD  COURT.  On  April  26,  the  Hon.  John 
Bassett  Moore,  one  of  America's  leading  inter- 
national lawyers  resigned  his  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  World  Court.  Judge  Moore  held  the 
seat  which  was  considered  in  League  of  Nations 
circles  generally  to  be  reserved  for  the  United 
States.  The  judges  are  elected  for  nine-year  terms 
by  the  League  Council  and  Assembly  together,  and 
Judge  Moore's  place  was  filled  at  the  Assembly 
meeting  at  Geneva  in  September,  at  which  time 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  a  former  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  a  former  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  The  vote  in  the  Assembly  was:  Sir  Abdue 
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Rohm  (India)  1;  Sir  Johannes  Wessels  (South 
Africa)  1;  Dr.  Walter  Simons  (Germany')  5; 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  41.  His  vote  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  was  unanimous.  Justice  Hughes 
had  been  first  nominated  by  26  nations.  He  will 
hold  the  seat  for  two  years,  Judge  Moore's  un- 
expired  term. 

The  reason  assigned  for  Judge  Moore's  resigna- 
tion was  that  he  desired  to  complete  a  work 
in  many  volumes  on  international  arbitration 
since  the  days  of  the  Greeks.  This  resignation, 
after  seven  years  of  conspicuous  service,  was 
viewed  not  only  as  a  great  loss  to  the  Court  it- 
self, but  as  raising  wide  problems  concerning, 
first,  the  relationship  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Court,  which  again  was  brought  up  by  Senator 
Gillett's  resolution  asking  the  President  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  with  the  other  powers  con- 
cerning America's  membership  and,  second,  the 
Court  itself,  which  by  the  statute  was  to  be  re- 
constituted in  1930  when  the  nine-year  terms  of 
the  original  judges  were  to  be  completed.  The 
machinery  for  the  election  of  a  successor  being 
set  in  motion  through  the  drawing  up  of  a  list 
of  candidates  by  nomination  of  the  various  na- 
tional groups  of  judges  at  the  Hague  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  and  the  final  vote  was  to  take 
place  at  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  in  Sep- 
tember, 1929. 

The  League  Council  at  Lugano  postponed  ac- 
tion upon  a  resolution  recommending  that  a 
study  be  made  as  to  whether  advisory  opinions 
from  the  World  Court  might  be  requested  by  a 
majority  vote.  Unanimity  was  required  by  cus- 
tom, though  not  by  statute.  Apparently,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  proposal  was  to  facilitate  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  the  Court.  The 
clause  in  the  Senate's  fifth  reservation  to  which 
the  other  Powers  objected  provided  that  advisory 
opinions  should  not  be  asked  in  any  matter  in 
which  the  United  States  £rhas  or  claims  an  inter- 
est." This  had  seemed  to  them  like  asking  a  right 
of  veto.  This  requirement  of  unanimity  would 
make  such  a  right  all  the  more  effective.  The  re- 
quirement of  only  a  -majority  would  nullify 
American  action  in  this  respect. 

There  were  two  possible  explanations  of  the 
action  of  the  Council  according  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer.  One  is  that  it  is  opposed  to  any- 
thing which  would  put  the  United  States  in  a 
favored  position  if  it  entered  the  Court.  The 
other  is  that  it  considers  any  change  inopportune 
while  diplomatic  negotiations  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  clause  are  pending. 

The  effort  of  United  States  Senators  to  bring 
about  the  rescinding  of  the  American  acceptance 
of  membership  in  the  World  Court  failed  in  Con- 
gress February  9,  by  a  vote  of  59  to  30.  The  reso- 
lution proposed  that  the  United  States  withdraw 
its  conditional  acceptance  of  the  obligation  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice.  The  British  reply  on  American  reserva- 
tions, received  almost  simultaneously,  used  the 
terms  of  rejection  drawn  up  at  the  1926  confer- 
ence of  states  members  of  the  World  Court. 
France,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  India  have  taken 
similar  action. 

Professor  Anzilotti  of  Italy  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Court  for  the  term  1928--30 
succeeding  Dr.  Huber  of  Switzerland.  The  option- 
al clause  of  the  statute  of  the  Permanent  Oourt 
of  International  Justice  was  signed  by  Greece, 

AMEBICAN  ADHESION*  TO  THE  WORLD  COURT. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in 


an  executive  session  May  23,  voted  to  defer  action 
until  December  on  the  resolution  of  Senator  Gil- 
lett,  of  Massachusetts  (see  YEAB  BOOK,  1927),  re- 
questing the  President  to  reopen  negotiations 
looking  toward  acceptance  of  the  American  reser- 
vations to  acceptance  of  the  protocol  of  adher- 
ence to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  This 
action  was  announced  by  Senator  Borah,  of 
Idaho,  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  vote  in 
favor  of  deferring  action  on  the  resolution  was 
9  to  8.  Republican  members,  except  Senator  Gil- 
lett  and  Senator  McLean,  of  Connecticut,  voted 
for  postponement.  Democratic  members,  except 
Senator  Pittman,  of  Nevada,  who  was  absent,  and 
Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  voted  against  the 
motion  to  defer  action.  Before  the  committee 
agreed  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion, Senator  Gillett  expressed  his  willingness  to 
accept  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Walsh, 
of  Montana,  which  would  request  the  President 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  nation  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the  World  Court, 
to  seek  to  have  the  Court  render  a  decision  as 
to  whether  a  majority  vote  or  an  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  is  necessary  to  ask 
the  Court  for  an  advisory  opinion.  The  vote  in  the 
Committee  on  the  motion  to  defer  action  on  the 
resolution  was  as  follows:  Yeas:  Republicans 
(7),  Borah,  Johnson,  Moses,  Edge,  Capper,  Reed, 
of  Pennsylvania,  Fess;  Democrat  (1),  Reed,  of 
Missouri;  Farmer-Labor  (1),  Shipstead.  Nays: 
Republicans  (2),  McLean,  Gillett;  Democrats 
(6),  Swanson,  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  Walsh,  of 
Montana,  Harrison,  Bayard,  George. 

It  was  explained  that  Senators  Edge  and  Cap- 
per voted  to  defer  action  because  they  wished 
to  see  the  resolution  amended  to  state  that  its 
adoption  would  not  indicate  any  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Senate  in  its  insistence  upon  the 
fifth  reservation  at  the  time  it  voted  for  adher- 
ence to  the  World  Court.  Senator  Swanson,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee,  said 
after  the  meeting  that  the  minority,  except  Sena- 
tor Reed,  of  Missouri,  had  voted  against  postpone- 
ment of  the  resolution  because  they  felt  that  an 
expression  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  Gillett  resolution  would  be  desirable  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress.  Senator  Swanson 
predicted  that,  if  the  Gillett  resolution  ever 
reaches  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  it  would  be  adopted. 

President  Coolidge  announced  that  he  intended 
to  resume  negotiations  in  the  matter  of  Amer- 
ican adhesion.  This  intention  (on  legislation  to 
come  before  the  Short  Session)  was  first  ex- 
pressed at  a  White  House  breakfast  attended  by 
a  number  of  Republican  Senators  on  November  24. 
The  next  day,  the  press  reports  of  the  breakfast 
generally  agreed  that  Senators  present  gained  the 
impression  that  completing  the  adherence  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Court  was  "a  matter  dear 
to  the  President's  heart."  As  the  New  York  Times 
headline  put  it,  he  desired  to  make  it  the  "crown- 
ing act"  of  his  administration.  The  President's 
initiative,  of  course,  altered  the  importance  of  the 
Gillett  resolution  which  had  been  schedules,  to 
come  up  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  December, 

Pending  the  result  of  tliese  negotiations  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Executive,  there  was  natur- 
ally no  action  on  the  Gillett  resolution  diaring 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  year.  Senator  Gillett 
had  asked  that  it  lie  in  Committee  until  the  re- 
sult be  known.  Senator  Gillett's  own  statement 
of  the  situation  was  as  follows : 
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I  am  delighted  at  the  President's  intention  to  renew 
negotiations  with,  the  other  nations  to  see  if  some  sat- 
isfactory basis  cannot  toe  agreed  upon  by  which  we 
shall  enter  the  World  Court.  The  sole  object  of  ray  reso- 
lution now  pending  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  to  encourage  such  negotiations  and  now 
that  he  has  expressed  the  desire  and  purpose  to  under- 
take it,  I  shall  let  my  resolution  lie  dormant  until  the 
result  of  his  action  is  determined.  I  presume  he  recog- 
nizes that  now  that  the  G-eneral  Peace  Treaty,  which 
has  so  long  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  State  De- 
partment,  has  been  generally  adopted  and  the  nations 
have  renounced  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy,  it  is 
important  that  a  substitute  for  war  shall  be  provided 
and  that  judicial  settlement  of  disputes  offers  the  best 
hope  in  that  direction.  I  trust  that  his  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  success  and  that  his  administration  will 
thus  have  taken  two  signal  steps  towards  permanent 
peace  among  the  nations. 

Once  again  the  Court  snowed  its  usefulness 
in  delivering-  judgment  in  the  difficult  case  con- 
cerning the  admission  of  children  to  the  Ger- 
man minority  schools  in  Polish  Upper  Silesia. 
This  case,  which  had  been  before  the  League  for 
some  time,  involved  important  questions  of 
minority  procedtire  and  its  solution  should  com- 
prise another  contribution  to  the  problem  of 
building  up  a  law  of  jurisdiction  for  the  many 
racial,  religious,  and  linguistic  minorities  which 
must  necessarily  be  found  in  Europe's  variegated 
racial  make-up.  This  judgment  was  entered  on 
April  20. 

Judgment  No.  13,  dealing  with  the  merits  of 
the  claim  for  indemnity  in  the  Chorzow  case 
(see  previous  YEAH  BOOK),  was  handed  down 
on  September  13.  An  Order  denouncing  the  treaty 
of  Nov.  2,  1865,  between  China  and  Belgium  was 
published  on  August  13.  Two  opinions  (Nos.  15 
and  16)  were  delivered  during  the  year.  They 
were  with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  Danzig  and  the  latter  interpreting  the  Greco- 
Turkish  Agreement  of  Dee.  1,  1926. 

WOULD  CHOPS.  See  AGRICULTURE. 

WOBLD  PAIRS.  See  EXPOSITIONS. 

WORLD  LEAGUE  AGAINST  ALCOHOL- 
ISM. An  organization  originating  in  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  November,  1916,  and  formally 
launched  in  a  joint  conference  of  the  Canadian 
Temperance  Alliance  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 
It  met  and  adopted  a  constitution  in  June, 
1919,  at  Washington.  The  charter  members  in- 
cluded representatives  of  sixteen  national  temp- 
erance organizations  from  twelve  countries.  The 
object  of  the  World  League  is  "to  attain  by 
the  means  of  education  and  legislation,  the  total 
suppression  throughout  the  world  of  Alcoholism, 
which  is  the  poisoning  of  body,  germ-plasm,  mind, 
conduct,  and  society,  produced  by  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages/* 

The  World  League  is  an  educational  move- 
ment, which  under  its  constitution  "pledges  it- 
self to  avoid  affiliation  with  any  political  party 
as  such,  and  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict 
neutrality  on  all  questions  of  public  policy  not 
directly  and  immediately  concerned  with  the  traf- 
fic in  alcoholic  beverages." 

The  meetings  of  the  League  are  held  trien- 
nially,  the  last  one  having  taken  place  in  August, 
1927,  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana.  The  official 
League  membership  in  1927  comprised  56  na- 
tional temperance  organizations  from  33  of  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world.  The  work  of  the 
League  is  carried  on  by  executive,  legal, 
publicity,  and  service  departments,  with  offices 
at  Westerville,  Ohio;  the  research  department  is 
located  in  New  York  City;  the  Scientific  Temp- 
erance Federation  in.  Boston,  Mass;  the  Inter- 


collegiate Prohibition  Association  has  its  head- 
quarters in  the  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Branch  offices  are  maintained  in  London, 
England;  Lausanne,  Switzerland;  Oslo,  Norway; 
and  Toronto,  Canada.  The  League  has  four  presi- 
dents: Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon,  Evanston,  111., 
Dr.  Robert  Hercod,  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Leif  Jones,  London,  England,  and  Dr. 
Howard  H.  Russell,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Dr.  Ern- 
est H.  Cherrington  was  general  secretary. 

WORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION.  See  PEACE 
AND  PEACE  MOVEMENTS. 

WORLD  RECORDS.  See  ATHLETICS;  OLYM- 
PIC GAMES. 

WRANGEL,  PETER  NICHOLAIEVITCH.  Russian 
general,  died  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  April  25.  He 
was  born  at  St.  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad), 
Aug.  5,  1878,  the  eldest  son  of  a  Baltic  nobleman 
of  Swedish  descent.  He  was  well  educated  and 
was  trained  as  a  mining  engineer.  After  serving 
as  a  private  in  the  Russian  Guards  for  a  year, 
he  went  to  Siberia  in  practice  of  his  profession. 
During  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  he  was  made  an 
officer,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  rejoined  the 
Guards.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  cavalry  when  the 
World  War  began  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  fighting  in  East  Prussia  in  August,  1914, 
winning  mention  in  dispatches  and  appointment 
as  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor.  He  rose  in  rank 
until  in  1915  he  commanded  a  Cossack  regiment 
and  later  a  Cossack  division.  He  served  in  the 
War  until  the  collapse  of  Russia.  General  Wran- 
gel  opposed  the  Bolshevist  revolution  from  its 
beginning,  and,  with  a  volunteer  army  operating 
in  the  Crimea,  severely  defeated  the  Soviet  forces. 
He  was  finally  overwhelmed  in  1920  by  superior 
forces  released  for  service  against  him  when  the 
Soviets  made  peace  with  Poland.  He  managed  to 
retreat  in  good  order  and  to  transport  his  men 
to  Turkey,  Lemnos,  Egypt,  Bulgaria,  and  Jugo- 
slavia while  the  government  which  he  had  set 
up  in  southern  Russia  passed  away.  In  1922 
Wrangel  had  his  headquarters  in  Jugo-Slavia.  By 
1926  he  had  given  up  active  opposition  to  the 
Soviet  regime  in  Russia,  and  he  accepted  employ- 
ment in  Belgium  as  a  mining  engineer, 

WRECKS.  See  SAFETY  AT  SEA. 

WRESTLING.  Ed.  ("Strangler")  Lewis 
gained  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  world's 
professional  wrestling  championship  in  1928  by 
winning  two  out  of  three  falls  from  Joe  Stecher 
in  a  match  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  profes- 
sional mat  game  again  proved  unprofitable,  vari- 
ous bouts  arranged  for  New  York  and  other 
large  centres  failing  to  attract  much  interest. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  champions  for 
1928  were:  112  pounds,  Gordon  Rosenberg,  Iowa 
Falls  High  School;  123  pounds,  Robert  Hewitt, 
University  of  Michigan;  134  pounds,  Allie  R. 
Morrison,  University  of  Illinois;  145  pounds, 
Clarence  Berryman,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M,  Col- 
lege; 158  pounds,  Lloyd  0.  Appleton,  Cornell 
College,  Iowa;  174  pounds,  Ralph  Hammonds, 
Texas  University;  191  pounds,  H.  L,  Edwards, 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy;  heavyweight,  Edward 
George,  University  of  Michigan.  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity won  the  Eastern  intercollegiate  champion- 
ship, the  individual  winners  being:  115  pounds, 
Hyman  Josephson,  Cornell;  125  pounds,  Edward 
Wilson,  Penn.  State;  135  pounds,  Robert  Lewis, 
Lehigh;  145  pounds,  Barwell  Dodd,  Yale;  158 
pounds,  William  Graham,  Princeton;  175  pounds, 
Arthur  Lehr,  Lehigh;  unlimited,  Glenn  Stafford, 
Cornell. 
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WRONG,  EDWAKD  MURRAY,  English  historian, 
died  February  16.  He  was  born  at  Toronto,  Ont., 
Apr.  14,  1889,  the  son  of  George  Mackinnon 
Wrong,  Canadian  historian  and  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  younger 
Wrong  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  College, 
Toronto,  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  winning  a  first  class  in  history 
at  the  last-named  institution  in  1913.  He  was 
made  a  fellow  in  modern  history  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  1914,  the  first  Canadian  to  be 
thus  honored.  In  January,  1915,  he  won  the  Beit 
Prize  for  colonial  history.  'Ill  health  prevented 
his  service  in  the  World  War.  From  1916  to  1919 
he  was  vice  principal  of  the  Manchester  College 
of  Technology.  Xii  1919  he  returned  to  Oxford  as 
Beit  lecturer  in  colonial  history,  holding  the 
lectureship  until  1924,  when  he  was  chosen  vice 
president  of  Magdalen  College.  In  1925  he  be- 
came junior  proctor.  He  published  two  books, 
Charles  Buller  and  Responsible  Government  and 
History  of  England,  1688-1815.  English  critics 
declared  that  Professor  Wrong's  death  cut  short 
what  was  expected  to  prove  a  brilliant  career  as 
historian  and  educator. 

WTTRTTEMBERG,  vurt'tSm-bSrk.  A  constitu- 
ent state  of  the  German  Republic  since  Novem- 
ber 1918;  formerly  a  kingdom  of  the  German 
Empire.  Area,  7530  square  miles;  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1925,  2,580,235.  Chief 
city,  Stuttgart,  with  a  population  in  1925  of 
341,461.  The  movement  of  population  in  1926 
was:  Births,  50,419;  deaths,  31,323;  marriages, 
18,351.  The  chief  occupation  is  agriculture,  about 
64  per  cent  of  the  total  area  being  under  cul- 
tivation. 

The  chief  agricultural  crops  with  their  acreage 
and  production  in  1926  were:  Wheat,  204,977 
acres,  98,211  tons;  rye,  71,485  acres,  29,150  tons; 
barley,  245,752  acres,  122,857  tons;  oats,  257,132 
aeres,139,010  tons;  potatoes,  204,392  acres,  510,- 
540  tons;  hay,  1,317,312  acres,  2,617,048  tons; 
vines,  26,770  acres,  943,118  gallons  of  wine.  The 
estimated  revenue  for  the  year  ending  Mar.  31, 
1928,  was  142,200,000  marks;  expenditure,  155,- 
600,000  marks.  Supreme  power  is  vested  in  the 
Landtag,  composed  of  80  members  elected  for  four 
years  by  universal  suffrage.  This  body  appoints 
the  state  ministry,  whose  president  is  styled  State 
President.  State  President  and  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation in  1928.  Wilhelm  Bazille. 

W3TLIE,  ELINOR  HOYT.  American  poet  and 
novelist,  died  suddenly  at  New  York,  December 
16,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  Born  at  Rosemont, 
Pa.,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Martyn  and  Anne 
Hoyt,  she  attended  private  schools  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Having  di- 
vorced her  husband,  Horace  Wylie,  she  married 
William  Rose  Benet,  Oct.  3,  1923.  Moving  to  New 
York  in  1919,  she  contributed  literary  reviews  to 
various  periodicals,  and  was,  for  a  time,  an  as- 
sociate editor  of  Vanity  Fawr.  Her  first  book  of 
poems,  Nets  to  Catch  the  Wind  (1921),  won  the 
Julia  Ellsworth  Ford  Prize,  and  she  received  im- 
mediate recognition  for  her  imaginative  concep- 
tions and  precise  style,  being  soon  considered, 
in  England  and  in  America,  one  of  the  important 
modern  writers.  She  wrote  two  other  books  of 
verse,  Black  Amour  (1923),  and  Trivial  Br&ath 
(1928).  Her  novels,  Jennifer  Lorn  (1923)  ;  The 
Venetian  Glass  Nephew  (1925);  The  Orphan 
Angel  (1927)  ;  and  Mr.  Hodge  and  lft%  Hasswrd 
(1928)  were  also  criticized  favorably.  At  the 
time  of  her  death,  Miss  Wylie  had  arranged  for 


the  publication,  in  the  spring  of  1929,  of  an- 
other  book  of  poems  to  be  called  Angel  and 
Earthly  Creatures. 

WYNN-CARRIUGrTOlsr,  CHAELES  ROBEBT. 
See, LINCOLNSHIRE,  FIRST  MARQUIS  OF. 

WYOMING-.  POPULATION.  According  to^  the 
Fourteenth  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
on  Jan.  1,  1920,  was  194,402.  Estimates  made  as 
of  July  1,  1928,  indicated  a  population  of  247,- 
000.  The  largest  city  was  Casper,  which  increased 
from  11,447  in  1920  to  23,288  in  1925.  The  capital 
is  Cheyenne. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  table  presents  the 
acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1927  and  1928: 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod.  ~bu. 

Value 

Hay 

1928 

1,082,000 

1,645,000  ° 

$16,488,000 

1927 

1,094,000 

1,669,000  a 

15,021,000 

Wheat 

1928 

243,000 

4,098,000 

3,388,000 

1927 

226,000 

4,186,000 

3,953,000 

Oats 

1928 

132,000 

4,092,000 

1,841,000 

1927 

120,000 

4,320,000 

1,814,000 

Potatoes 

1928 

21,000 

2,352,000 

1,529,000 

1927 

17,000 

2,329,000 

1,630,000 

Barley 

1928 

77,000 

2,310,000 

1,409,000 

1927 

59,000 

2,006,000 

1,224,000 

Corn 

1928 

167,000 

3,006,000 

2,254,000 

19  2'/ 

176,000 

3,520,000 

2,605,000 

0  tons. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION.  The  production  of  petro- 
leum, the  chief  item  of  the  State's  mineral  out- 
put, fell  off  in  1927,  particularly  in  total  value. 
There  were  produced  21,146,000  barrels  of  petro- 
leum in  1927,  as  against  25,776,000  in  1926; 
in  value,  $29,800,000  in  1927,  as  against  $51,- 
020,000  in  1926.  The  quantity  of  coal  mined  was 
6,753,656  net  tons  in  1927,  and  6,512,288  in  1926; 
the  value,  $18,152,000  in  1927  and  $17,827,000 
in  1926.  The  natural  gas  output  was  46,567,000 
M  cubic  feet  in  1926  and  45,539,000  M  in  1925; 
in  value,  $4,669,000  in  1926  and  $4,149,000  in 
1925.  Gasoline  from  natural  gas  was  produced  in 
1927  to  the  value  of  $2,879,000 ;  in  1926,  to  $3,- 
934.000.  The  total  value  of  the  State's  mineral 
products  was  $78,988,066  for  1926;  for  1925,  $78,- 
754,915. 

FINANCE,  The  State  expenditures  in  the  year 
ended  Sept.  30,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  were :  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  departments,  $5,406,- 
591  (of  which  $2,238,532  was  aid  to  local  educa- 
tion; for  interest  on  debt,  $142,360;  for  perma- 
nent improvements,  $2,152,488;  total,  $7,701,439 
(of  which  $2,432,313  was  for  highways,  $760?- 
226  being  for  maintenance  and  $1,672,087  for 
construction).  Revenues  were  $8,823,564.  Of  these, 
property  and  special  taxes  formed  17.7  per  cent; 
departmental  earnings  and  payments  to  the  State 
for  officials*  services,  4.3  per  cent;  sales  of  li- 
censes and  taxation  of  gasoline,  16.6  per  cent. 
Assessed  property  valuation  was  $461,685,564; 
State  taxation  thereon,  $1,970,843.  Net  funded 
State  debt  was  $1,612,83?  on  Sept,  30,  1927.  Al- 
most the  entire  outstanding  State  debt  was  for 
highways. 

TBANSPOBTATIOI?.  The  total  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  line  under  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1928, 
was  1988.14.  There  were  btu.lt  in  1928,  59.88  miles 
of  additional  first  track. 

EDUCATION,  As  a  move 'toward  tbe  creation  of 
a  system  for  the  retlrtaenl;  of  teachers  with 
pension,  tfee  State  Teachers*  Association,  through 
a  committee,  prepare*!  a  report  on  the  subject, 
for  submission  to  the  State  Legislature  w&en  it 
should  convene  in  1929.  The  number  of  pupils 
iii  t&e  public  sehoofe  made,  for  the  academic  year 
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1928-29,  a  marked  rise  over  that  of  the  year 
previous.  In  1927-28  the  school  population  of  the 
State  (including  those  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  21  years)  was  placed  at  63,841.  There  were 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  53,148  pupils.  Of 
these,  42,496  were  in  the  primary  schools  and 
10,644  in  the  high  schools.  The  expenditure  for 
the  year,  on  public-school  education,  totaled  $6,- 
128,421.56.  Teachers'  salaries  were  approximately 
as  follows:  in  the  rural  schools  $700-$1200;  in 
city  elementary  schools,  $1125-$1900;  in  high" 
schools,  $1350-$2700. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Reform,  with  which  was  in- 
cluded the  State  Board  of  Pardons,  formed  in 
1928  the  agency  of  the  State  for  the  general 
direction  of  welfare  activities.  The  Board  held 
authority  under  the  constitution  of  1889  and 
consisted  of  five  ex-officio  members,  who  were  the 
Governor  and  four  other  of  the  chief  elective  of- 
ficers of  Wyoming.  It  supervised  and  controlled 
all  the  State's  charitable,  reformatory  and  penal 
institutions,  eleven  in  number,  supervised  private 
agencies  for  the  care  of  children  and,  as  the 
Board  of  Pardons,  had  charge  of  pardon  applica- 
tions. 

The  various  State  institutions  and  the  num- 
bers of  their  inmates  on  Sept.  30,  1928,  were: 
State  Hospital,  Evanston,  402;  State  Peniten- 
tiary, Rawlins,  295;  Soldiers'  and  Sailors*  Home, 
Buffalo,  28 ;  Big  Horn  Hot  Springs  State  Reserve, 
Thermopolis;  Wyoming  General  Hospital,  Rock 
Springs;  State  Training  School,  Lander,  211; 
Wyoming  Industrial  Institute,  Worland,  220; 
Home  for  Dependent  Children,  Cheyenne,  190; 
Saratoga  Hot  Springs  State  Reserve,  Saratoga; 
Girl's  Industrial  Institute,  Sheridan,  32;  Wyom- 
ing Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  Basin,  15.  The  ther- 
mal spring  reserves,  while  treated  as  State  insti- 
tutions, had  no  regular  inmate  populations.  Blind 
or  deaf  wards  of  the  State  to  the  number  of 
twenty-five  and  five  women  convicts  were  board- 
ed in  institutions  of  Colorado,  Montana,  Nebras- 
ka, or  Utah, 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  EVENTS.  The  State  pub- 
lic-service commission  granted  a  certificate  to  an 
airway  corporation  April  5  for  commercial  fly- 
ing within  the  State.  The  company  announced 
the  establishment  of  routes  between  Parco  and 
Jackson  and  between  Casper  and  Sheridan,  Cody, 
Cheyenne,  Dubois,  and  Lander.  The  site  of  the  en- 
gagement of  July  29,  1865,  between  the  Connor 
Expedition  and  the  Arapahoe  Indians,  near  Sheri- 
dan, was  deeded  to  the  State.  A  movement  was 
set  under  way  to  seek  enactment  of  a  State  old- 
age  pension,  in  the  next  succeeding  Legislature, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  poorhouse  system.  Con- 
struction of  a  large  cement  manufactory  near 
Laramie,  at  an  expected  cost  of  $2,000,000,  was 
undertaken,  and  a  beet  factory  at  Wheatland  was 
projected. 

ELECTION.  The  popular  vote  of  the  State  in 
the  presidential  election  of  November  6  was: 
Hoover  (Republican),  52,748;  Smith  (Democra- 
tic), 29,291).  J.  B.  Kendrick,  Democrat,  running 
for  reelection  to  the  United  States  Senate,  was 
nevertheless  elected.  V.  Carter,  Republican,  was 
elected  Representative-at-Large. 

OFFICERS.  Governor,  Frank  C.  Emerson;  Sec- 
tary of  State,  A.  M.  Clark;  Treasurer,  W.  H. 
Edelman;  Auditor,  Vincent  Carter;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Katharine  A.  Morton ; 
Attorney-General,  W.  0.  Wilson. 

JTIDICIARY.    Supreme    Court:    Chief    Justice, 


Fred.  H.  Blume;  Associate  Justices,  Ralph  Kim- 
ball  and  W.  A.  Riner,  who  filled  the  unexpired 
term  of  C.  N.  Porter  (died  Dec.  21,  1927). 

WYOMING,  BATTLE  OF.  See  CELEBRATIONS. 

WYOMING-,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  A  State  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  at  Laramie,  founded  in 
1886.  It  consists  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  a  col- 
lege of  agriculture,  college  of  engineering,  college 
of  education,  and  a  law  school.  The  enrollment 
for  the  autumn  of  1928  was  1176  classified  as  fol- 
lows: Liberal  arts,  553;  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  126;  engineering,  149;  education,  268; 
law,  80.  The  registration  for  the  two  summer 
sessions  of  six  weeks  each  and  the  supplemen- 
tary six  weeks'  session  at  Buffalo  totaled  1263. 
The  teaching  faculty  numbered  108  in  the  autumn 
term  of  1928.  The  income  for  1927-28  was  $971,- 
657  and  the  productive  funds  for  the  same  period 
totaled  $2,074,408.  The  library  contained  70,000 
volumes.  A  new  residence  hall  for  men,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  was  occupied  in  1928.  Presi- 
dent, Arthur  Griswold  Crane,  Ph.D. 

X-RAYS.  See  PHYSICS. 

YACHTING-.  The  yachting  season  of  1928 
was  made  noteworthy  by  the  transatlantic  race 
from  New  York  Harbor  to  Santander,  Spain,  with 
cups  given  by  the  King  of  Spain  as  the  rewards. 
Twelve  yachts,  comprising  two  divisions,  sailed 
from  New  York  on  June  30,  July  6,  and  July  7. 
The  competitors  were:  first  division,  Aloha, 
bark,  owned  by  Arthur  Curtiss  James;  0-uini- 
vere,  schooner,  owned  by  Edgar  Palmer;  At- 
lantic,  schooner,  owned  by  Gerard  B.  Lambert; 
Elena,  schooner,  owned  "by  William  B.  Bell; 
Zodiac,  schooner,  owned  by  R.  W.  Johnson; 
Asara,  schooner,  owned  by  G.  F,  and  F.  Baker; 
Thistle,  yacht,  owned  by  Robert  E.  Tod,  Second 
division,  Mohawk,  owned  by  Dudley  F.  Wolfe; 
'Nina,  owned  by  P.  Hammond  and  E.  Root ;  Pinta, 
owned  by  W.  J.  Curtis  and  L.  Rigg;  Santa 
Maria,  owned  by  Mauro  and  Careaga;  Rofa, 
owned  by  William  Roos.  All  the  second-division 
entries  were  schooners  ranging  from  50  to  60 
feet  in  length.  The  length  of  the  first-division 
fleet  varied  from  105  feet  for  the  Thistle  to  218 
for  the  Aloha.  Never  before  had  such  small 
schooners  as  made  up  the  second  division  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Among  these  little 
boats,  the  Nina  triumphed  and  then  traveled  on 
to  Cowes  where  she  captured  the  Fastnet  Cup,  a 
famous  British  trophy  for  long-distance  racing. 
The  Pinta  and  Mohawk  each  led  for  a  time  dur- 
ing the  3000-mile  journey  and  the  Nina's  victory 
was  by  a  narrow  margin.  The  Elena,  proved  the 
fleetest  of  the  larger  craft  with  the  Atlantic  af- 
fording the  winner  the  strongest  opposition.  The 
Menafs  time  for  3055  miles  was  17  days  and  the 
Nina's,  24  days.  The  JKo/a  became  dismasted 
when  800  miles  out  of  New  York,  but  her  crew 
was  saved. 

In  the  international  six-meter  competitions, 
Clinton  H.  Crane's  United  States  entry,  the 
Akala,  defeated  the  Norwegian  Figaro  V  for  the 
Seawanhaka  Cup.  The  Figaro  V,  however,  cap- 
tured the  Scandinavian  Gold  Cup  through  defeat- 
ing Henry  B.  Plant's  Saleema.  A  fleet  of  Amer- 
ican boats  received  a  severe  trouncing  in  races 
against  a  Scottish  fleet  on  the  Clyde,  the  weather 
being  too  tempestuous  for  the  lighter  American 
craft.  In  the  Star  class,  Sparkler  II,  owned  by 
Prentice  E.  Edrington,  won  the  international 
championship  at  Newport  Harbor,  Calif. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  cruise  attracted 
the  largest  number  of  entries  of  any  year  since 
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tlie  World  War.  The  Vanitie,  owned  by  H.  P. 
Whitney,  and  the  BlacksJiear,  owned  by  Frank 
L.  Crocker,  captured  the  two  Astor  Cups.  A  tech- 
nicality cost  the  Valiant.,  owned  by  Winthrop  W. 
Aldrich,  the  King's  Cup. 

Gar  Wood's  Miss  America  "VII  set  a  new 
world's  record  for  motor  boats  at  Detroit  by 
averaging  92.838  statute  miles  an  hour  in  the 
preliminaries  for  the  Harmsworth  Trophy  re- 
gatta. This  boat  later  captured  the  trophy.  Miss 
Marion  B.  Car  stairs  of  England  had  challenged 
for  the  trophy  with  two  boats,  but  when  the  con- 
test started  her  craft  sank. 

Long-distance  outboard  racing  featured  the 
year's  motor-boating  competitions,  the  most  im- 
portant event  being  the  200-mile  race  from  New 
York  to  Boston  which  was  won  by  C.  P.  Stevens, 
Jr.,  of  Albany,  JST.  Y.  In  an  international  race  in 
Germany,  Miss  Helen  Hentschel  of  Whitestone, 
L.  I.,  captured  the  Class  B  championship.  See 
OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

YALE  TnSTIVEKSITY.  A  non-sectarian  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  founded  in  1701.  The  university  consists 
of  10  schools,  as  follows:  Undergraduate,  Yale 
College  (1701);  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
(1847)  ;  graduate  and  professional:  graduate 
school  (1847)  ;  school  of  medicine  (1913) ;  divin- 
ity school  (1822)  ;  school  of  law  (1824)  ;  school 
of  fine  arts  (1866);  school  of  music  (1894); 
school  of  forestry  (1900)  ;  school  of  nursing 
(1923).  Since  1920  the  undergraduate  freshman 
year  has  been  under  the  jurisdiction,  of  a  separate 
dean  and  faculty.  The  enrollment  for  the  autumn 
of  1928  was  5743,  including  718  who  were  not 
candidates  for  degrees  or  certificates.  Of  those 
workitig  for  degrees  or  certificates,  649  were  in 
the  graduate  school;  1630  in  Yale  College;  669 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School;  890  in  the 
freshman  year;  208  in  the  school  of  medicine; 
217  in  the  divinity  school;  318  in  the  school  of 
law;  327  in  the  school  of  fine  arts;  115  in  the 
school  'of  music ;  39  in  the  school  of  forestry ;  and 
70  in  the  school  of  nursing.  There  were  45  re- 
search fellows  working  on  the  various  founda- 
tions. The  registration  for  the  summer  session 
of  the  school  of  law  was  73. 

The  facility  of  the  University  numbered  1186, 
and  included  222  of  professorial  rank,  63  as- 
sociate professors,  159  assistant  professors,  234 
instructors,  and  508  assistants.  The  library, 
including  the  departmental  library,  contained 
1,902,512  volumes  and  pamphlets.  The  total  en- 
dowment was  $58,024,459  and  the  income  for  the 
year,  $5,960,665.  As  a  result  of  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  graduates  in  1926-27  the  endow- 
ment was  to  be  increased  by  gifts  and  pledges 
totaling  $20,993,918. 

The  completion  of  the  Brady  Memorial  Labor- 
atory in  1928  increased  the  laboratory  facilities 
of  the  school  of  medicine,  as  did  the  completion 
of  Lauder  Hall,  and  Farnam  Memorial  Building 
on  the  grounds  of  the  New  Haven  Hospital.  Con- 
struction was  begun  on  the  Sterling  law  build- 
ings, to  provide  lecture  rooms,  offices,  library  ac- 
commodations, and  dormitory  facilities  for  238 
men,  under  provisions  made  by  the  trustees  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  John  W.  Sterling  of  New 
York;  while  Charles  W.  Bingham  Hall,  a  dormi- 
tory, was  completed  for  occupancy;  and  the  first 
wing  of  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  was  opened  in 
the  autumn  of  1928.  (See  ABT  MUSEUMS.)  The 
Phipps  Polo  Field  and  the  Charles  E.  Coxe 
Memorial  (Yale  Field  Gymnasium)  were  com- 


pleted during  the  year;  new  baseball  stands 
were  erected;  and  the  Walter  Camp  Memorial 
entrance  to  Yale  Field  was  dedicated  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Among  the  gifts  received  during  the  year  were 
the  following:  A  bequest  of  $60,000,  or  more, 
under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Ward,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  $350,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
B.  Stewart,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  Albert 
Cowles  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Cowles  of  Spokane,  to  establish  the  Alfred 
Cowles  Foundation  for  the  study  of  government, 
in  memory  of  their  father;  an  addition  to  the 
original  endowment  of  $11,000  for  the  Alexander 
Kohut  Fellowship  for  research  in  Semitics,  from 
the  donor,  Dr.  George  Alexander  Kohut,  of  New 
York,  bringing  the  amount  up  to  $20,000,  under 
which  Dr.  Ettaline  M.  Grice  was  enabled  to  carry 
on  her  work  in  compiling  a  thesaurus  of  Babylo- 
nian and  Assyrian  cuneiform  signs,  until  her 
death  in  1927,  after  which  the  work  was  under- 
taken by  Prof.  Ferris  J.  Stephens. 

Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Michael  I. 
Rostovtzeff,  Yale  University  participated  in  ex- 
cavations at  Doura,  on  the  Euphrates,  In  co- 
operation with  the  French  Acade"mie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, and  in  Trans  Jordan,  where,  in  cooperation 
with  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  in  Jer- 
usalem, the  half-buried  city  of  Gerasa  was  being 
restored  to  the  view  of  travelers  in  Palestine  and 
was  yielding  material  for  exhibitions  at  Yale 
and  for  research  work  by  historians  and  ar- 
chaeologists. Scholarships  at  Yale  were  granted 
in  the  autumn  of  1928  to  80  members  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  representing  20  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  England,  and  China.  Exercises,  includ- 
ing the  dedication  of  new  buildings,  were  held  in 
the  autumn  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School  formerly  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
which  is  affiliated  with  Yale  University,  although 
it  has  no  formal  connection  with  the  Yale  Divin- 
ity School.  President,  James  Rowland  Angell, 
Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

YAP.  A  Japanese  island  of  the  Caroline  group 
in  the  Pacific,  centre  of  administration  for  the 
western  Carolines;  an  important  wireless  and 
cable  station.  Population,  7752. 

YELLOW  FEVER.  THE  AFBICAN-  OUTBREAK. 
The  situation  in  respect  to  this  disease  was  not 
very  satisfactory  in  1928;  for  while  it  was  dor- 
mant in  the  Western  Hemisphere  it  had  under- 
gone a  recrudescence  in  a  large  part  of  its  orig- 
inal stamping  ground  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  (see  YEAR  BOOK  for  1927).  There  were 
originally  two  foci,  in  Senegal  on  the  one  hand 
and  Dahomey,  Togoland,  and  the  Gold  Coast  on 
the  other.  After  the  death  of  Professor  Stokes,  of 
the  Rockefeller  Commission,  at  Lagos,  in  Nigeria, 
in  1927,  the  direction  was  taken  over  by  Nogu- 
chi  himself  (see  NOXJUCHI,  H.),  who  succumbed 
to  the  disease  at  Akkra,  Gold  Coastj  in  1928 
and  this  event  was,  in  turn,  succeeded  by  the 
demise  from  the  same  cause  of  Prof.  Wm.  A. 
Young  (see  YOUNG,  W.  A.).  In  the  Fall  of  1927, 
the  French  Colonial  Government  took  a  hand  in 
the  crusade  against  the  disease  and  by  December 
it  had  been  suppressed  throughout  French  West 
Africa,  including  Senegal  and  Nigeria.  In  April, 
1928,  a  conference  of  French,  British,  and  Amer- 
icans was  held  at  Dakar,  in  Senegal.  Some 
doubt  had  been  cast  by  certain  pathologists  on 
the  spirochetic  origin  of  the  disease,  based  partly 
on  important  differences  between  the  American 
and  African  types  of  yellow  fever;  and  the  an- 
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timely  death  of  Noguchi  deprived  him  of  the'  op- 
portunity of  replying  to  his  critics.  He  himself, 
however,  admitted  the  existence  of  differences 
which  extended  to  the  niicroSrganisms  attributed 
to  the  two  forms. 

NEW  EPIDEMIC  IT*  BRAZIL,  According  to  a  bul- 
letin dated  July  17,  1928,  quarantine  officers  in 
all  ports  south  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  were  warned 
against  vessels  clearing  from  Brazil  where  yellow 
fever  had  broken  out  with  87  cases  and  29  deaths. 
Of  this  number,  79  of  the  cases  and  all  of  the 
deaths  were  reported  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
all  of  the  cases  were  reported  from  the  coast, 
nothing  being  known  as  to  conditions  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  disease  evidently  represented  a  flare-up 
from  an  old  focus  and  not  an  importation,  such 
as  might  in  theory  have  come  from  West  Africa. 
The  yellow-fever  mosquito  is  abundant  in  south- 
ern Brazil  and  it  is  evident  that  some  species 
of  animal  can  harbor  the  germ  of  the  disease  in 
its  blood  and  that  under  certain  circumstances 
this  mosquito  can  convey  it  to  human  beings. 
There  is  evidence  that  species  of  monkey  serve 
as  reservoirs  in  Africa.  It  is  also  possible  that 
human  beings  themselves  immune  may  serve  as 
reservoirs  or  carriers  of  the  disease. 

NOGUCHI^S  SPIBOCHETE  NOT  THE  CAUSE  OF 
AFBICAN  YELLOW  FEVER.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion of  numerous  students  of  African  Yellow  Fever 
during  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  disease  was  that 
it  was  not  clue  to  the  organism  isolated  and 
cultivated  by  the  late  Dr.  NogueM  from  subjects 
with  American  yellow  fever  and  named  by  him 
leptospira  ict erodes.  Investigators  have  gone  back 
to  the  old  belief  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  filter- 
passing  virus.  It  is  most  unfortunate  for  science 
that  Noguchi  was  unable  to  go  over  the  ground 
and  reply  to  his  critics  who,  not  satisfied  with 
their  first  break  with  his  views,  went  so  far  as 
to  insist  that  Noguchi's  organism  was  identical 
with  the  spirocheta  icterohemorrhagica,  long  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  epidemic  jaundice,  a  dis- 
ease which  bears  some  relationship  to  yellow 
fever.  The  problem  has  now  resolved  itself  into 
one  of  animal  experimentation.  The  monkey 
known  as  Macaous  rhesus  is  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease,  and  the  unknown  filter- 
passing  virus  can  be  recovered  from  the  blood 
or  blood  serum,  from  the  liver,  etc.,  of  the  in- 
fected animal.  An  emulsion  of  liver  will  keep  in- 
definitely by  freezing  and  the  disease  can  be  set 
up  in  the  monkey  at  will  and  also  counteracted 
by  the  use  of  human  convalescent  blood  and  an 
anti-serum  prepared  by  injecting  the  virus  into 
animals  immune  to  the  disease.  Apparently,  it 
has  not  yet  been  tested  on  mankind  because  for 
the  time  being  the  disease  has  died  out. 

YEMEN",  IHANATE  os1.  See  ARABIA. 

YESHIVA  COLLEGE.  The  first  college  of 
liberal  arts  and  science  in  the  United  States 
under  Jewish  auspices,  aims  to  afford  its  students 
a  harmonious  combination  of  secular  and  Jewish 
studies,  a  union  of  the  culture  and  faith  of  Is- 
raePs  age-old  heritage  with  the  culture  and 
knowledge  of  the  present-day  world;  for  men 
only.  The  Rabbi  Isaac  Elehanan  Theological  Sem- 
inary (the  Yeshiva)  was  chartered  in  New  York, 
in  1896,  and  later  absorbed  the  Etz  Ghaim  Tal- 
mudie  Academy,  the  oldest  Jewish  day  school  in 
the  United  States,  chartered  in  1886;  and  by 
amendment  to  the  charter,  in  1928,  the  Yeshiva 
became  known  as  the  Rabbi  Isaac  Elchanan  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  Yeshiva  College  and  was 
authorized  to  offer  courses  leading  to  the  bacca- 


laureate degrees.  The  freshman  year  of  the  Col- 
lege began  its  work  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  with 
an  enrollment  as  follows;  Senior  seminary,  142; 
"junior  seminary,  235;  teachers'  institute,  135; 
college  (freshman  year)  31.  The  faculty  num- 
bered 31.  The  income  for  the  year  was  $142,000. 
The  library  contained  17,000  volumes  and  a  col- 
lection of  manuscripts.  On  Dec.  9,  1928,  a  group 
of  buildings,  including  the  main  building,  the 
auditorium,  and  the  dormitory,  with  accommo- 
dations for  1500  students  and  200  resident  stu- 
dents, was  dedicated  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
186th  to  188th  Street,  New  York.  The  next 
group  to  be  erected  provides  for  a  new  library 
and  the  Museum  of  Jewish  Art  and  Archeology. 
A  building  campaign  carried  on  yielded  over 
$2,700,000  and  additions  were  made  to  the  en- 
dowment fund.  President  of  the  faculty,  Bernard 
Uevel. 

YIDDISH.  See  JEWS. 

YOBK,  EDWARD  PALMEB.  American  architect, 
died  at  New  York,  December  30.  Born  at  Wells- 
vine,  N.  Y.,  in  1865,  he  attended  the  Cornell 
architectural  school,  1887-89.  He  was  then  em- 
ploved  for  eight  years  by  McKhn,  Mead  &  White, 
working  much  of  the  time  directly  under  Stan- 
ford White.  He  later  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  York  &  Sawyer,  which  designed  a  number  of 
important  New  York  buildings,  notable  for  their 
modern  geometric  lines,  including  that  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Companv,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital.  Among 
Mr  York's  other  work  are  buildings  at  Vassar, 
Smith,  and  Kutgers,  Kiggs  National  Bank,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Custom  House  and 
Courts  Building  at  Honolulu,  T.  H.  His  company 
acted  as  consulting  architects  for  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington,  1009-03,  and  Mr. 
York's  designs  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Building  in  Washington  were  accepted  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  York  &  Sawyer  were  also 
the  advisers  for  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  of 
New  York  City. 

YOITN'Gv  THE  REV.  JOHN  B.  An  American  or- 
o-anist  and  reformer  of  church  music,  died  at 
Monroe,  N.  Y.,  September  26.  He  was  born  in 
Alsace,  Oct.  30,  1854.  One  year  after  his  ordina- 
tion, in  1879,  he  became  connected  with  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier's  in  New  York  City,  and  almost  im- 
mediately turned  his  energy  toward  reforming 
the  character  of  the  music  then  in  vogue.  For  the 
purpose  of  giving  adequate  performances  of  the 
masterpieces  written  in  a  capella  style,  he  per- 
sonally trained  a  boys'  choir,  which  soon  became 
famous.  Associated  with  him  in  this  noble  work 
were  three  of  America's  greatest  organists,  1J.  U. 
Klein,  C.  Dethier,  and  Pietro  Yon.  Fortunately, 
Father  Young  lived  to  see  his  labors  come  to  tuli 
fruition  through  the  establishment  of  a  worthy 
standard  of  church  music  in  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  in  America. 

YOTOTa,  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  English  direc- 
tor of  medical  research  in  West  Africa,  died  at 
Accra,  West  Africa,  in  June,  at  the  age  of  thirty  - 
eio-ht.  His  death  was  the  result  of  yellow  fever 
contracted  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  of 
that  disease  that  was  being  carried  on  by  the 
Medical  Research  Institution  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
of  which  he  was  director.  It  followed  within  eight 
days  the  death  of  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi  from  the 
same  cause;  in  1927  another  colleague,  Dr.  Adrian 
Stokes,  also  died  of  the  disease.^  Dr.  Young's 
work  was  done  in  close  collaboration  with  that 
of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  in  West  Africa. 
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He  was  educated  at  Forfar  Academy  and  Univer- 
sity College,  Dundee,  Scotland  ( St.  Andrew's  Uni- 
versity). He  joined  the  West  African  Service  in 
May,  1913,  and  was  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  During 
the  World  War,  he  served  with  the  Cameroon  Ex- 
peditionary Force,  and  in  1920  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Medical  Research  Institution  in  Nigeria. 
Three  years  later,  he  went  to  the  Tsetse  Fly  Com- 
mission in  Nigeria,  and  in  1924  was  transferred 
to  the  Gold  Coast;  in  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Medical  Research  Institution. 
See  YELLOW  FEVER. 

YOtritfG-  MEN'S  CHBISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION". An  educational,  social,  physical,  and 
spiritual  movement  for  men  and  "boys  found  in 
every  civilized  nation  of  the  world.  This  organiza- 
tion originated  in  London  in  1844,  then  spread 
to  the  United  States  in  1851*  The  records  as  of 
June  1,  1928,  showed  1,601,957  members  through- 
out the  world,  62  per  cent  of  whom  was  in 
North  America;  7396  employed  officers,  73  per 
cent  being  in  America;  and  $242,636,000  net  in 
Association  property,  of  which  80  per  cent  was  in 
North  America.  In  1928  the  movement  in  North 
America  involved  1616  local  organizations  recog- 
nized by  the  convention  with  90,736  directors 
and  voluntary  leaders,  0475  paid  officers,  and  a 
paid-up  membership  of  1,007,119,  of  whom  271,- 
739  were  boys  12  to  17  years  of  age.  Five  per 
cent  of  this  body  of  workers  and  members  was 
found  in  the  Canadian  associations  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  associations  of  the  United  States. 
Statistics  as  of  June  1,  1928,  showed  $226,877,- 
900  net  of  property  and  funds  paid  in.  Of  this 
amount,  $24,853,800  was  in  endowment  funds. 
The  operating  expenditures  for  1928  were  $59,- 
276,800,  or  more  than  $1,140,000  per  week.  These 
expenditures  were  provided  for  by  members  and 
friends,  the  latter  group  contributing  $16,196,- 
200  to  the  total. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  movement  involves  several 
hundred  features  or  lines  of  service.  During  the 
year  ending  Apr.  30,  1928,  610,402  men  and  boys 
were  enrolled  in  its  physical  training  and  service 
activities,  and  300,000  men  and  boys  in  its  educa- 
tional features,  including  lectures,  discussions, 
evening  schools,  and  regular  college  courses,  both 
day  and  evening  classes.  There  were  79,388  en- 
rolled in  regular  courses  of  instruction  covering 
from  two  to  four  years  in  length  and  of  college 
grade,  a  number  equal  to  all  the  male  students 
in  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  having  an  enrollment  of  less  than  2700 
each.  In  addition,  there  were  numerous  activities 
and  organizations  and  clubs,  besides  the  regular 
Sunday  and  devotional  services  and  courses  in 
Bible  study,  for  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  members.  During  the  year,  208,715 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  Bible  courses,  while 
the  total  attendance  at  religious  meetings  of  the 
Association  amounted  to  5,651,500.  The  work  of 
the  Association  in  the  32  foreign  countries  to 
which  it  had  been  extended  was  carried  on  by 
869  local  and  national  secretaries,  partially  sup- 
ported by  a  budget  of  $1,986,200  (included  in 
total  expenditures  above)  from  the  associations 
in  North  America. 

The  Association  maintained  three  colleges  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  professional  training  of 
secretaries  and  paid  officers,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  enrollment  531  students;  Chicago,  111.,  &09 
students;  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  HQj  and  nine 
summer  schools,  lasting  from  three  to  four  weeks 
each,  with  a  total  enrollment  in  1928  of  1223.  In 


addition  to  hundreds  of  bulletins  of  various 
kinds,  issued  by  the  State  and  local  associations, 
there  were  the  following  international  periodicals 
for  the  North  American  associations:  Associa- 
tion Men,  monthly;  The  Intercollegtian,  monthly; 
The  Student  World,  quarterly;  Physical  Train- 
ing, monthly;  and  The  Association  Forum,  quar- 
terly. On  Jan.  1,  1925,  with  the  formation  of  the 
National  Council  of  Canada  and  the  National 
Council  of  the  United  States  to  supervise  and 
promote  local  and  State  activities,  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  became  a  holding  organization 
for  the  two  councils,  retaining,  however,  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  foreign  work  supported  by  the 
two  councils.  The  headquarters  and  officers  of 
these  three  organizations  were  as  follows:  The 
International  Committee,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York;  James  M.  Speers,  chairman,  Dr. 
John  R.  Mott,  general  secretary;  The  National 
Council  of  the  United  States,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York;  D.  W.  Teachout,  chairman,  Dr.  John 
K.  Mott,  general  secretary;  the  National  Council 
of  Canada,  40  College  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  R.  F. 
McWilliams,  chairman,  H.  Balantyne,  general 
secretary.  In  October,  1928,  Fred  W.  Ramsey  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  chosen  by  the  National 
Council  to  succeed  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  in  1929,  as 
general  secretary. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATION. An  organization  and  movement  of 
which  the  purpose  is  to  advance  the  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  interests  of 
young  women,  to  promote  growth  in  Christian 
character  and  service  and  to  be  a  social  force  for 
the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Its  national 
organization  holds  a  biennial  convention  to  which 
all  affiliated  associations  send  delegates.  The 
1928  convention  was  held  in  Sacramento,  Calif., 
in  April.  The  national  executive  organization  is 
known  as  the  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations.  To  it  is  en- 
trusted the  work  of  the  national  body  during  the 
interim  of  conventions, 

In  the  United  States  in  1927,  there  were  1141 
associations,  of  which  1001  were  affiliated  with 
the  national  organization.  In  addition  to  these, 
however,  there  were  900  to  1000  branches  and 
centres.  (For  example,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the 
City  of  New  York  operated  18  branch  centres 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and  yet  was  counted 
as  a  single  association  in  the  above  figures. ) 
There  were  also  400  clubs  of  young  girls  in  un- 
organized territory  registered  with  the  National 
Girl  Reserve  Department  of  the  National  Board, 
with  an  approximate  membership  of  22,483  girls. 
T&e  total  membership  li&t  in  affiliated  associa- 
tions according  to  the  1927  figures  was  591,574 
girls  and  women;  total  expenditures  by  local 
associations  for  yearly  current  expenses  totaled 
$25,000,000.  The  value  of  real  estate  property 
owned  by  these  local  associations  approximated 
$60,000,000.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  educational  classes  in 
1927  had  an  enrollment  of  340,064  girls,  and  the 
enrollment  in  clubs  fqc  recreation,  study,  aiwL 
other  activities  was  273,$2&  In  309  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
cafeterias  in  tlie  United  Suites  during  the  same 
period,  28,6^7,948  customers  were  served.  The 
number  of  girls  and  women  who  obtained  posi- 
tions through  Association  employment  bureatis  in 
the  United  States  was  165,064;  and  the  number 
of  girt$  assisted  in  finding  rooms,  136,849.  The 
total  number  of  girls  and  women  who  were 
housed  iii  tie  243  Association  residences  through- 
on# ;'i&&  United  States  attained  594,765. 
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In  the  group  of  48,849  women  who  served  as 
board  and  committee  members  during  the  year, 
assisting  in  management,  raising  funds,  and  aid- 
ing professional  Y.  W,  C.  A.  staffs,  the  Associa- 
tion had  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  women 
working  as  volunteer  assistants  in  any  organiza- 
tion. The  national  organization  supervises  and 
aids  37  Y.  W.  C.  A.  centres  in  12  foreign  coun- 
tries and  appropriates  annually  a  large  budget 
for  the  assistance  of  these  units,  in  which  106 
women,  "American  women  secretaries,"  as  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  professional  workers  are  called,  were 
maintained.  The  national  organization  receives 
its  support  from  quota  contributions  from  affili- 
ated associations,  the  amount  received  from  this 
source  in  192T  being  $942,625.  The  remainder  of 
the  1927  expenditures,  or  $2,346,113.60,  was  re- 
ceived from  gifts  or  from  income  from  its  $2,- 
571,921.22  endowment.  The  approximate  value 
of  the  National  Board's  property  was  given  as 
$4,328,440.  The  officers  of  the  National  Board  in 
1928  were;  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Speer,  president;  Mrs. 
John  French,  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee; Mrs.  John  H.  Finley,  first  vice  president; 
Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; Miss  Katharine  Lambert,  secretary;  Mrs, 
Samuel  Murtland,  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Davison,  assistant  treasurer;  Miss  Helen  A. 
Davis,  who  was  acting  general  secretary  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Miss  Mabel  Cratty  in  February 
1928,  became  second  associate  general  secretary 
late  in  the  year,  following  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice  as  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A,  and  of  Miss 
Emma  Hirth  as  her  associate. 

The  National  Board  operates  through  the 
three  regional  offices  in  Chicago,  111.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  its  head- 
quarters are  at  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  and  adjoining  is  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  National 
School  for  Professional  Study,  at  135  East  52nd 
Street. 

YTJASr-HTrKrG,  IX  See  Li  YUAN-HUNG. 

"XTTKOH,  y<5o'kon.  A  territory  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada;  bounded  on  the  west  by  Alaska 
and  stretching  from  British  Columbia  to  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean;  constituted  a  separate  political  unit 
in  1898.  Area,  207,076  square  miles;  population, 
4157,  according  to  the  census  of  1924;  estimated 
in  1925  at  3500.  The  chief  towns  are  Dawson,  the 
capital,  ^and  White  Horse.  Mining  is  the  principal 
occupation  and  the  chief  minerals  are  gold,  cop- 
per, silver,  lead,  and  coal.  The  output  of  gold  in 
the  year  1926  was  valued  at  $879,819  and  of  sil- 
ver, at  $796,921.  The  revenue  for  1927  was  $228,- 
442  and  the  expenditure  $216,964.  At  the  head 
of  the  government  is  a  gold  commissioner  and  a 
territorial  council  of  three  elected  members. 
Gold  Commissioner  in  1928,  Percy  Reid. 

ZANZIBAR.  A  British  protectorate  consist- 
ing of  the  island  of  the  same  name  off  the  coast 
of  Tanganyika  in  East  Africa,  together  with  the 
Island  of  Pemba  and  several  other  small  islands. 
Area,  Zanzibar,  640  square  miles;  Pemba,  380 
square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1924,  216,790  (Zanzibar,  128,099;  Pemba,  88,- 
691).  The  total  number  of  children  attending 
schools  in  1926  was  3407.  The  prevailing  religion 
|s  Mohammedanism.  Zanzibar,  with  a  population 
in  1924  of  38,700,  is  one  of  the  chief  ports  of 
Africa.  The  chief  industry  is  the  production  of 
cloves,  the  two  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba 
yielding  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  supply. 
r£he  exports  in  1926  were  158,425  cwt.,  and  clove- 


stems,  39,550  cwt.  The  coconut  industry  ranks 
next  in  importance  to  cloves ;  the  export  of  copra 
amounted  to  347,080  cwt.  in  1926.  The  value  of 
imports  in  1926  was  £1,633,551;  exports,  £1,585,- 
884;  revenue  in  1927,  £544,083;  expenditures  in 
1927,  £642,292;  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in 
1926,  £1,238,892  net  tons.  The  nominal  head  of 
the  government  is  the  Sultan,  but  the  actual  ad- 
ministration is  in  the  hands  of  a  British  Resi- 
dent, who  is  aided  by  an  advisory  council  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan's  decrees 
are  not  binding  unless  countersigned  by  the  Brit- 
ish Resident.  Sultan  in  1928,  Seyyid  Khalifa  bin 
Harab;  British  Resident,  A.  C.  Hollis. 

ZI!N"C.  The  output  of  primary  metallic  zinc 
from  domestic  ores  in  the  United  States  in  1928 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  was 
about  582,100  tons  and  that  from  foreign  ores 
was  about  12,400  tons,  a  total  of  549,500 
tons,  as  compared  with  576,960  tons  from  do- 
mestic ores  and  15,556  tons  from  foreign  ores,  a 
total  of  592,516  tons,  in  1927.  In  addition  to  the 
output  of  primary  zinc,  there  was  an  output  of 
about  52,100  tons  of  redistilled  secondary  zinc, 
as  compared  with  42,784  tons  in  1927,  making  a 
total  supply  of  distilled  and  electrolytic  zinc 
in  1928  of  about  646,600  tons,  composed  of  238,- 
200  tons  of  high-grade  and  intermediate,  80,100 
tons  of  select  and  brass  special,  and  328,300  tons 
of  prime  Western  zinc.  Of  the  total  output  of 
primary  zinc  in  1928,  160,000  tons  were  electroly- 
tic zinc  produced  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  105,000 
tons  were  made  in  Pennsylvania,  104,000  tons  in 
Illinois,  103,000  tons  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Texas, 
and  West  Virginia. 

The  imports  of  slab  zinc  in  1928  amounted  to 
only  3  tons.  The  exports  of  slab  made  from 
domestic  and  foreign  ores  amounted  to  29,582 
tons,  including  4325  tons  of  rolled  zinc.  The 
stock  of  zinc  reported  at  smelters  December  31 
was  about  40,000  tons.  The  apparent  consumption 
of  primary  zinc  in  1928  was  about  578,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  516,371  tons  in  1927. 

The  total  number  of  retorts  at  the  21  zinc 
smelters  that  operated  during  all  or  a  part  of  the 
year  was  about  107,000.  Of  that  number,  about 
63,400  were  reported  in  operation  at  the  end  of 
November  and  about  the  same  number  was  es- 
timated in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At 
the  end  of  1927,  there  were  773388  retorts  in 
operation  at  these  21  plants. 

Figures  published  by  the  American  Metal 
Market  gave  an  average  quoted  price  of  6.03 
cents  a  pound  for  prime  Western  zinc  at  St. 
Louis  in  1928,  as  compared  with  an  average  sell- 
ing price  for  all  grades  in  1927  of  6.4  cents.  At 
the  opening  of  the  year,  the  quotation  was  5.65 
cents  a  pound  and  the  quotation,  throughout 
December  was  6.35  cents  a  pound.  The  following 
are  the  average  monthly  prices  on  prime  West- 
ern zinc  at  St.  Louis,  in  cents  a  pound: 

January     5.62  July 6.20 

February 5155   August 6.25 

March.   5.63    September     6.25 

April 5.76    October 6.25 

Kay 6.04  November    6.27 

June   6.16   December    6.35 

See  METAIX-UBGY. 

ZIONISM.  See  JEWS. 

ZIWET,  AXEXAKDEK.  German- American  mathe- 
matician and  educator,  died  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  November  18.  He  was  born  at  Breslau, 
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Germany,  Feb.  8,  1853,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Karlsruhe  in  1880.  He 
moved  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  year, 
and  worked  until  1886  on  the  Government  Lake 
Survey  at  Detroit,  and  on  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  at  Washington.  He  was  appointed  instruc- 
tor of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan in  1888,  becoming  acting  assistant  profes- 
sor in  1890,  assistant  professor  in  1891,  junior 
professor  in  1896,  and  professor  in  1905.  He  re- 
tired in  1925,  having  been  successively  at  the 
head  of  both  the  modern  language  and  the  en- 
gineering and  mathematical  departments.  Profes- 
sor Ziwet  translated  into  German  the  Russian,  I. 
Somoff's,  Theoretische  Mechanik,  2  vols.  (Leip- 
zig, 1878-79).  He  became  editor  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  in  1892, 
and  he  wrote  the  following  books :  An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Theoretical  Mechanics,  part  i;  Kine- 
matics, part  ii  (1893)  ;  Introduction  to  Dynam- 
icSj  Statics,  part  iii  (1893)  ;  and  Kinetics  (1894, 
revised  1904). 

ZOlsmiGr.  See  CITY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING. 

ZOOLOGY.  The  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  met  in  Glasgow,  Sept.  6  to 
13.  As  reported  in  Nature,  no  zoological  pro- 
gramme was  arranged.  The  American  Society  of 
Zoologists  met  at  New  York  City,  in  affiliation 
with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  December  27  to  29,  and  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists  met  at  the  same 
place  on  December  29,  for  the  annual  symposium 
on  "The  Neuronauscular  System."  The  Fourth 
International  Congress  of  Entomology  was  held 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  August  12 
to  18,  with  Dr.  L.  0.  Howard  as  president.  The 
Thirty-second  meeting  of  the  German  Society  of 
Zoologists  was  held  at  Munich,  May  29  to  31. 

Darwin's  cottage  at  Down,  announced  earlier 
(see  YEAR  BOOK  for  1927),  as  acquired  for  a  na- 
tional memorial,  was  to  be  furnished  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  it  was  when  occupied  by  Darwin,  and 
the  library  is  to  contain  editions  of  all  of  his 
works.  It  was  to  be  open  to  the  public,  without 
charge,  six  days  in  the  week. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK.  Huxley  (Am.  Nat.  62, 
p.  363)  found  in  the  results  of  experiments  on 
echinoderm  larvae,  corroboration  of  his  theory 
that  the  dedifferentiation  of  the  larval  tissue  is 
a  stimulus  leading  to  the  process  of  metamorpho- 
sis into  the  adult  form.  The  larval  tissues  are, 
so  to  speak,  antagonistic  to  the  adult,  and  the 
latter  develop  slowly  in  the  presence  of  the 
former.  Larvse  forced  to  dedifferentiate  by  the 
use  of  HgC3  metamorphosed  much  more  rapidly 
than  did  the  controls.  It  is  generally  held  that 
secondary  sex  characters  and  sex  behavior  develop 
under  the  stimulus  of  hormones  sent  out  by  the 
growing  sex  cells.  Avel  (Comptes  Rendus,  187, 
p.  67)  found  that  in  the  earth  worms,  Attobo- 
phora,  the  clitellum  would  appear  even  after 
complete  removal  of  all  sex  organs  (ovary,  testes, 
seminal  vesicle,  and  seminal  receptacles).  Cas- 
trated annelids  would  copulate,  and  in  some 
cases  form  cocoons  in  a  normal  fashion  though 
these  latter  contained  only  albumen  and  no  eggs. 
In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  secondary  sex  char- 
acters are  entirely  independent  of  the  germ  cells. 
Stotle  (Biol.  Zent.  48,  p.  273)  investigated  the 
conditions  under  which  hydra  changes  from  the 
sexual  to  the  asexual  generation.  He  decided 
that  temperature,  oxygen  content  of  the  water, 
hydrogen  ion  content  of  the  water,  ftave  no  direct 
influence,  though  abundance  qf  food  is  a  deter- 


mining factor  in  bringing  on  the  sexual  phase. 
Some  effective  internal  metabolic  force,  cooper- 
ating with  oxygen  and  temperature  conditions, 
produce  the  change  of  phase. 

Taylor  (Physiolog.  Zool.  1,  p.  1)  reported  that 
in  the  regeneration  of  a  protozo6n,  Uronychia, 
there  is  the  same  absorption  and  loss  of  cirri, 
followed  by  their  reappearance,  that  occurs  dur- 
ing and  after  ordinary  division,  thus  a  dediffer- 
entiation  followed  by  a  redifferentiation.  He 
states  that  this  follows  on  even  minor  injuries, 
illustrating  the  great  degree  of  coSrdination  ex- 
isting between  different  parts  of  the  same  cell. 
The  author  follows  Child  in  maintaining  that 
dedifferentiation  is  a  process  of  distribution  of 
accumulated  products  of  metabolism  through 
the  protoplasm;  redifferentiation  is  a  reforming 
of  new  materials  to  take  their  places  and  an 
elimination  of  the  old.  This  process  occurs  dur- 
ing the  periodic  reorganization  of  protozoa  and 
probably  also  in  the  mitotic  division  of  metazoon 
cells. 

As  earlier  reported  (see  YEAR  BOOK  for  1927), 
some  very  startling  results  were  obtained  in  fruit 
flies  by  the  use  of  the  X-rays.  Muller  found  that 
rayed  flies  mutate  much  more  frequently  than 
controls,  so  that  although  the  mutations  might 
be  identical  with  mutations  which  have  normally 
appeared  in  the  laboratory,  in  some  cases  these 
mutations  appeared  150  times  as  frequently  as 
they  had  done  in  untreated  cultures.  In  addition, 
other  new  mutations  appeared.  At  the  1927 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  Curtis,  in  the  vice  presi- 
dential address  before  the  section  of  zoSlogy, 
called  attention  to  such  use  of  the  X-rays  as 
offering  a  new  technic  for  the  experimental 
analysis  of  living  matter.  Experience  had  shown 
that  X-rays  often  exert  an  action  upon  one  part 
of  the  cell  and  have  no  effect  on  others,  thus 
showing  a  definite  selective  power.  This  is  obvi- 
ously the  end  attempted  by  other  methods 
(action  of  chemicals,  microdissection,  etc.),  but 
should,  when  the  technic  is  properly  perfected, 
be  a  much  more  delicate  and  reliable  tool  than 
any  of  the  others.  As  an  illustration,  Curtis 
referred  to  his  own  results  on  regeneration  in 
planarians.  Here  he  found  that  some  species  have 
a  much  more  rapid  and  complete  regenerative 
power  than  do  others.  Microscopical  study 
showed  that  in  the  mesenchyme  of  the  planarian 
are  certain  peculiar  cells  which  he  calls  "forma- 
tive." They  show  little  differentiation  and  Curtis 
thought  that  they  were  essentially  germ  cells, 
carrying  the  undifferentiated  germ  plasm.  In 
planarian  species  which  regenerate  rapidly,  these 
cells  are  numerous,  in  those  with,  feeble  regenera- 
tive powers,  they  are  few.  This  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  especially  concerned  in  regen- 
eration. Curtis  found  that,  if  planarians  are 
treated  with  X-rays,  these  cells  disintegrate  and 
that  planarians  thus  treated  largely  lose  their 
power  to  regenerate.  Since  none  of  these  treated 
animals  lived  very  long,  the  possibility  remains 
that  some  essential  structure  other  than  the 
formative  cells  was  affected  and  thus  the  results 
so  far  obtained  are  not  fully  conclusive.^  They 
are,  however,  suggestive  of  the  possible  impor- 
tance of  this  method  in  experimental  zoology. 

Hance  (Scientific  Monthly,  27,  p.  264)  showed 
that  if  dark-colored  mice  are  treated  with  X- 
rays  the  hair  will  come  in  white,  and  that  tMs 
fact  affords  a  method  of  determining  whether 
tie  dark  color  is  itomo-  or  hetero-zygous. 
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being  the  dominant  color,  the  two  conditions  are 
indistinguishable  to  the  eye.  If  however,  the 
minimal  amount  of  strength  of  ray  that  will 
produce  any  change  is  used,  the  homozygous  dark 
hair  is  more  resistant  than  the  heterozygous. 

As  stated  in  earlier  YEAR  BOOKS,  recent  re- 
search in  ZoSlogy  had  developed  very  largely 
along  experimental  lines,  Cunningham,  well 
known  as  an  exponent  of  the  Lamarckian  theory 
of  evolution,  discussed  these  tendencies  in  Mod- 
ern Biology  and  criticizes  especially  the  Men- 
delians  and  Biophysicists  as  dealing  entirely 
with  the  organism  as  an  engine  in  motion  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  past  or  the  future  of 
the  organism  in  question.  He  considers  that  in  so 
doing,  they  are  ignoring  important  problems  of 
adaptation,  recapitulation,  etc.  This  book  of  Cun- 
ningham's seems  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  back  to  the  older  morphological  stud- 
ies which  have  seemed  in  recent  years  to  be  of 
such  subordinate  importance. 

In  opposition  to  the  pure  mechanists,  Conklin 
(Science,  68,  p.  463)  speaks  of  the  tropism 
theory  of  all  animal  reactions  as  one  of  several 
"crud'e,  older  theories"  and  argues  for  the  exist- 
ence of  definite  ends  as  well  as  definite  means  in 
nature.  "Certainly  from  the  standpoint  of  life, 
the  biologist  is  warranted  in  assuming  that  this 
is  a  world  of  teleology  as  well  as  of  mechanism." 

Mutations  which  appear  in  the  fruit  fiy  under 
laboratory  conditions  are,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  recessive  to  the  normal  structure,  and 
there  is  little  evidence  that  a  reversion  to  the 
normal  ever  occurs.  In  a  few  cases  where  this 
reversion  has  seemed  to  happen,  it  has  been  ex- 
plained as  due  to  other  causes  such  as  unequal 
crossing  over  and  not  to  true  changes  of  the 
genes,  Hanson  (Science  67,  p.  562),  working  in 
Muller's  laboratory,  got  results  which  he  thought 
ruled  out  the  explanation  of  unequal  crossing  over 
and  demonstrated  that  a  reversion  to  the  nor- 
mal may  take  place  under  experimental  condi- 
tions. Male  flies  carrying,  among  other  nmtation- 
al  characters,  the  "bar"  eye,  were  subjected  to 
X-rays  and  it  was  found  that  in  1  out  of  433 
cases  this  reverted  to  normal  "round/*  Regarding 
this  reversion  as  a  true  mutation,  this  propor- 
tion of  mutations  is  extremely  high  and  the 
chances  that  the  reversion  was  caused  by  any- 
thing but  the  X-ray  treatment  are  very  few. 
Hanson  notes  that  the  efficient  dosage  producing 
this  mutation  is  one  that  is  just  under  that  pro- 
ducing complete  sterility.  Hanson  and  Heys 
(Science  68,  p,  115)  reported  on  quite  similar  re- 
sults produced  in  fruit  flies  treated  with  radium. 
These  showed  that  radium  will  produce  lethal 
mutations  in  fruit  flies,  and  that  the  "gamma" 
rays  alone  will  do  the  same  thing.  This  is  re- 
garded as  a  step  toward  the  analysis',  of  just  what 
elements  in  radium  and  X-rays  are  responsible 
for  the  observed  results. 

At  the  1927  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  $1000 
prize  annually  offered  for  the  most  noteworthy 
paper  read  at  the  meetings  was  awarded  to  Mul- 
ler  for  the  work  on  X-rays  which  was  mentioned 
above. 

EVOLUTION.  Agitation  against  the  teaching  of 
evolution  in  publicly  endowed  institutions  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year,  though  the  only  defi- 
nite legislative  action  was  that  taken  in  Arkan- 
sas, where  at  the  time  of  the  presidential  election 
on  November^  6,  voters  were  asked  to  vote  **yes" 
<^r  "no"  in  a  referendum  on  the  question  "Shall 


it  be  unlawful,  in  educational  institutions  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State,  to  teach 
that  man  has  ascended  or  descended,  from  a  lower 
order  of  animals."  The  majority  vote  was  in  the 
affirmative.  A  high  official  in  the  public-school 
system  of  Arkansas,  was  later  reported  in  the 
public  press  to  have  said  that,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  definitions  of  evolution  given  in 
them,  this  law  rules  standard  dictionaries  and 
encyclopedias  out  of  the  schools.  Although  laws 
against  the  teaching  of  evolution  were  in  force 
in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  it  was  stated  that, 
no  attempt  had  been  made,  since  the  Scopes  trial 
in  1925,  in  Tennessee,  at  enforcing  the  law.  Chief 
Justice  Greene,  of  Tennessee,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  Nashville,  stated  that  no  one 
knows  what  the  law  really  means.  Of  some  value 
to  the  opposition  was  the  discovery  that  the  sup- 
posedly human  tooth  found  in  Nebraska  and  used 
by  Osborn  in  his  argument  with  Bryan,  was  really 
not  human,  and  hence  valueless  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Cramp  ton  had  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
study  of  snails  belonging  to  the  genus  Partula, 
in  islands  of  the  western  and  southern  Pacific 
Ocean,  securing  data  concerning  some  400,000 
individuals.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  research 
was  to  get  information  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  method  of  evolution  in  this  genus.  He  con- 
cluded (Science,  67,  p.  615)  that  structural 
gradations  in  Partula  are  so  gradual  that,  be- 
ginning with  a  species,  finer  and  finer  subdivi- 
sions can  be  arranged  down  to  the  smallest,  which 
he  calls  the  gens,  "composed  of  all  individuals 
that  are  alike  in  at  least  one  distinguishable 
quality."  He  argued  that  we  cannot  understand 
the  origin  of  species,  genera,  etc.,  if  we  study 
them  only  after  they  have  appeared,  but  must 
concentrate  on  the  "initial  episode  when  they 
present  themselves  as  different  from  their  par- 
ents." "Therefore,  the  geneticists  alone  are  work- 
ing on  the  fundamental  dynamics  of  organic  dif- 
ferentiation," and  Cramptons'  results  entirely 
support  the  belief  of  the  geneticists  that  evolu- 
tion is  through  the  accumulation  of  variations 
which  owe  their  origin  to  some  internal  force, 
and  are^  not  at  all  dependent  on  external  agencies. 
The  fixing  of  the  variations  in  permanent  gens, 
etc.,  results  through  natural  selection.  Pwrtula, 
offers  absolutely  no  evidence  in  favor  of  ortho- 
genesis. 

HEREDITY.  (See  also  under  Experimental 
Work.)  Davenport  (8ci.  Month,  27,  p.  225)  re- 
ported on  the  results  of  a  study  of  race  crossing 
in  Jamaica,  this  being  a  summary  of  a  more  ex- 
tended article  on  this  subject.  Davenport  found 
that  in  black-white  crossings,  the  best  of  the 
brown  show  some  of  the  highest  intellectual  qual- 
ities, while  the  worst  are  worse  than  the  worst 
of  either  pure  race.  A  population  of  the  hybrids 
between  black  and  white  would  contain  some 
members  having  a  greater  musical  ability  than 
would  any  of  the  pure  whites.  It  would  be  en- 
tirely possible  to  develop  desirable  qualities  by 
controlled  matings,  but  this  would  be  impractical 
in  dealing  with  man.  Lotsy  and  Goddigin  pub- 
lished in  Genetica  (x,  p.  131)  observations  on 
race  crossing  in  South  Africa  where  there  have 
been  extremely  complicated  and  comprehensive 
racial  crossings.  They  concluded  that  hybridiza- 
tion in  man  often  results  in  extreme  diversity 
but  that  sometimes  stable  complexes  result.  They 
found  no  evidence  for  mutation  as  the  mode  of 
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origin  of  human  races,  though  new  races  may 
result  from  the  segregation  of  hybrids. 

Gray  (Brit.  Jour.  Eosp.  Biol.  6,  p.  26)  argued 
that  the  acquisition  of  an  outer  skin  which  is 
relatively  impermeable  to  water  was  essential 
for  the  evolution  of  terrestrial  vertebrates.  An 
aquatic  amphibian,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  loses 
water  very  rapidly,  while  a  terrestrial  reptile 
does  not,  the  difference  being  that  in  the  latter 
there  is  an  outer  covering  through  which  evap- 
oration takes  places  with  difficulty.  Adaptation 
to  a  terrestrial  life  a*teo  involves  the  acquisition 
of  an  egg  that  can  be  incubated  on  land.  The 
developing  egg  needs  water  which  in  the  aquatic 
vertebrate  is  supplied  from  the  surrounding  med- 
ium. In  this  reptile  and  bird,  this  comes  from 
the  albumen  of  the  egg.  The  mammal  condition 
may  be  derived  from  the  reptile  by  supposing 
that  the  aqueous  solution  is  poured  directly  into 
the  embryo  instead  of  being  collected  around  the 
egg  (as  albumen). 

COCLENTERATES.  Setchell  (Science,  68,  p.  119) 
agreed  with  earlier  writers  in  crediting  the 
formation  of  coral  reefs  more  to  the  algse  grow- 
ing in  them  than  to  the  corals,  thus  the  term 
"coral  reef"  is  largely  a  misnomer.  Corals  are 
really  passive  symbionts  in  the  complex  making 
up  the  reef.  Since  algae  may  grow  to  very 
great  depths,  the  assumption  made  by  Darwin 
that  fringing,  barrier,  and  atoll  reefs  are  pro- 
gressive stages  in  development  due  to  a  sinking 
of  the  ocean  bottom  does  not  necessarily  hold, 
that  assumption  being  based  on  the  observation 
that  corals  have  a  very  limited  depth  range. 
Studies  on  coral  reefs  should  therefore  not  be 
based  on  the  behavior  of  corals  but  of  the  cal- 
careous algse  which  are  their  chief  component. 
Edmondson  (Bull.  45,  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Mu- 
seum) reported  on  the  ecology  of  a  Hawaiian 
coral  reef.  The  corals  of  this  locality  vary  some- 
what in  their  reaction  to  temperature  but  resist 
lowering  better  than  raising  of  the  temperature. 
Planulse  will  stand  increased  temperature  changes 
better  than  will  the  adult  animals,  this  possibly 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  planulse-  are  pelagic 
and  swim  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  Corals 
will  stop  feeding  when  the  temperature  gets 
within  a  few  degrees  of  its  upper  or  lower  limit, 
and  many  species  will  die  if  deprived  of  sun- 
light, 

CKUSTACEA.  Owing  to  their  habit  of  attach- 
ing to  ship's  bottoms  and  thus  mechanically  ob- 
structing the  speed  of  vessels,  barnacles  have  a 
considerable  economic  importance.  The  larvae 
are  free  swimming  and  anything  that  would  dis- 
courage their  attachment  to  the  vessel  would  be 
of  distinct  advantage  to  the  shipping  industry. 
Following  experimental  work  on  animal  tropisms 
various  suggestions  have  in  the  past  been  offered 
along  these  lines.  Visscher  and  Luce  (Biol.  Bull. 
54,  p.  336)  reported  that  certain  colors  act  in  a 
repellent  fashion  to  the  young  barnacles  in.  the 
"cypris"  stage  and  that  light  green  is  the  most 
decidedly  repellent  of  the  colors  tested,  The  con- 
clusion follows  that  ship's  bottoms  will  be  less 
apt  to  be  attacked  by  barnacles  if  they  are 
pointed  light  green.  Visscher  (Biol.  Bull*  04,  p. 
3270.  reported  that  the  larvae  of  several  species 
of  barnacles  which  he  studied  orient  themselves 
with  anterior  end  away  from  the  light.  They  at- 
tach, at  first,  by  using  .both  antennas  and  legs, 
these  organs  being  at  fir.sfc  used  for  exploring  the 
surroundings  before  :^ing  employed  as  holdfasts. 

INSECTS.  It  was  discovered  some  years  ago 


(see  YEAE  BOOK  for  1925)  that  termites  are  able 
to  digest  cellulose  through  their  symbiosis  with 
flagellate  protozoa  which  live  in  their  intestines. 
Cleveland  (Biol.  Bull.  54,  p.  231)  reported  on 
further  investigations  and  showed  that  in  the 
family  Termitidce  this  symbiotic  relation  is  gen- 
erally absent,  occurring  in  only  a  few  species. 
Thisluidicates  either  that  these  species  are  losing 
their  protozoa  or  that  they  are  beginning  to 
acquire  them.  Cleveland  was  inclined  to  accept 
the  former  interpretation.  Andrews  (Am.  Nat. 
62,  p.  63 )  stated  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nests 
of  Formica  escsectoides,  the  common,  mound- 
building  ants  of  the  eastern  United  States,  trees 
are,  apparently  deliberately,  killed  by  the  in- 
sects. There  is  a  considerable  literature  connected 
with  this  subject  and  some  authorities  have  de- 
cided that  the  trees  are  killed  by  the  ants  in 
order  to  prevent  undesirable  shading  of  the 
nest  since  the  colonies  thrive  best  in  open  spaces. 
Andrews,  studying  these  animals  in  Maryland, 
concluded  that*  this  is  not  the  reason,  since  trees 
will  be  attacked  which  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  shade  the  nest.  He  thinks  the  habit  merely 
illustrates  a  general  tendency  of  the  insects  to 
attack  anything  which  is  near  the  nest.  The  mode 
of  attack "  is  by  biting  combined  with  the  spray- 
ing of  the  wood  with  formic  acid.  This  habit  has 
economic  importance  because,  in  plantations  of 
voung  trees,  it  may  cause  the  death  of  consider- 
able numbers.  Kau  (Biol.  Bull.  54,  5.  503)  re- 
ported the  finding  of  drops  of  nectar  in  the  nest 
cells  of  several  species  of  the  wasp,  Polistes.  This 
material  was  evidently  intended  as  food  for  the 
young,  though  not  in  a  position  where  the 
young  could  reach  it  unaided.  It  appears  rather 
to  be  a  convenient  storage  place  where  the  adult 
wasp  can  easily  find  it  when  it  is  necessary  ^  to 
feed  the  young.  Rau  thought  that  the  primitive 
wasps  were  honey  feeders  and  that  the  habit 
of  catching  insects  is  a  more  recent  develop- 
ment. Holmquist  (PhysioL  Zodl.  I,  p.  325) 
described  hibernation  in  the  mound-building 
ants,  Formica,  ul'keL  On  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, they  go  down  deeper  into  the  ground,  mostly 
living  at  a  level  where  the  temperature  is  con- 
stant Where  the  water  level  varies,  they  go  up 
or  down  in  accordance  with  it.  The  respiratory 
activity  of  hibernating  ants  is  about  one-tlxird  of 
that  of  the  normal,  and  Holmquist  was  unable  to 
find  any  indication  of  heat  production  in  them. 
Their  water  content  was  lower  than  that  of  in- 
sects kept  in  the  laboratory.  Hibernation  seems  to 
be  in  direct  response  to  lowered  temperature  and 
is  not  in  any  sense  rhythmical.  A  considerable 
number  of  other  insects  hibernate  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  nest,  when  this  has  been  vacated  by 
the  ants. 

Snodgrass  (Smithsonmn  Misc.  Coll.  81,  p.  3) 
published  a  very  detailed  discussion  of  the  origin 
'and  evolution  of  the  insect  head  and  its  append- 
ages, He  concluded  that  the  Arthropods  have  been 
derived  from  creeping,  not  swimming,-  auinmls 
and  their  immediate  progenitors  were  annelid-like 
in  structure.  The  preoral  part  of  th^  embryo  is 
the  prostomium  and  forma  the  primitive  head  to 
whicli  is  later  added  six  smites,  of  which  the 
fourth,  fiftfr,  and  sixth  at  first  form  a  wgn^tlial'! 
re<4on  while  the  thorax  is  differentiated  aa  a 
loeomotor  portion  of  tfee  Tbody.  AH  of  the  prjimi- 
tive  a^riiirojpod  appen&a^es  were  (probaWy)  uni- 
ranwis  wiJdBg  appendages,  and  the  month  part? 
have  be^sK  Derived  from  appendages  having  this 
e  considers  that  the  birauious  append- 
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age  found  in  tlie  Crustacea  is  a  secondary  adapta- 
tion to  a  swimming  mode  of  life. 

Weyer  (Zeit.  f.  Wiss.  Zool.  113,  p.  345)  stud- 
ied the  germ  glands  in  worker  ants  and  found 
that  they  were  present  in  all  of  the  ants  studied, 
and  were  never  rudimentary,  the  chief  differences 
"between  workers  and  queens  "being  in  the  decided 
changes  in  the  worker  ovaries  during  the  course 
of  the  life  of  the  individual.  In  the  worker  ant, 
the  eggs  develop  to  the  time  of  yolk  formation 
in  much  the  same  fashion  as  in  the  queen,  but 
later  degenerate  and  are  absorbed.  The  ^erm 
glands  of  Formica  fusca,  and  Oamponotus  ligni- 
perda  workers  have  undergone  a  change  of  func- 
tion and  have  become  organs  of  metabolism.  It 
is  probable  that  these  changes  going  on  in  the 
germ  glands  of  the  workers  account  for  the  fact 
that  they  have  greater  vitality  than  the  queens. 

Heisinger  (Biol.  Zent.  48,  p.  162)  described 
the  cataleptic  condition  assumed  by  an  Indian 
insect,  Dixippus  morosus,  which  condition  may  be 
induced  either  by  light  or  by  mechanical  stimuli, 
and  Reisinger  thinks  that  this  has  a  definite  pro- 
tective function  for  the  animal.  If  narcotized 
while  in  the  cataleptic  condition,  the  catalepsy 
ceases.  Shannon  (Science,  68,  p.  461)  records  a 
ease  of  abnormal  food  habits  in  moths.  The  ob- 
servations were  made  in  the  Argentine,  where 
moths  belonging  to  four  families  and  eleven  spec- 
ies were  found  feeding  on  the  eye  secretions  of 
horses.  Shannon  suggested  that,  while  the  region 
is  moist  and  it  could  not  be  water  they  were 
after,  the  great  scarcity  of  flowers  in  this  local- 
ity might  have  driven  the  moths  to  seek  their 
food  in  this  abnormal  fashion.  Other  flower- 
feeding  insects  in  this  locality  feed  on  carrion 
and  fecal  matter,  which  would  favor  the  above 
explanation.  It  is  possible  that  the  salt  in  the 
eye  secretion  may  also  be  an  attraction. 

Many  insects  have  mechanisms  for  producing 
sounds,  and  the  orthodox  explanation  has  been 
that  these  sounds  have  a  definite  significance  to 
the  insect,  their  probable  use  being  as  sex  calls. 
This  interpretation  has,  however,  been  disputed, 
notably  by  Fabre.  An  argument  in  favor  of  the 
theory  that  insects  can  hear  was  the  observation 
that  numbers  of  insects  will  often  "chirp"  in  uni- 
son, it  being  claimed  that  unless  they  could  hear 
one  another  they  could  not  keep  up  the  observed 
synchronism  in  the  production  of  sounds.  The 
fact  that  insects  have  structures  which  appear  " 
to  be  adapted  for  receiving  sound  vibrations  also 
bears  on  this  problem.  Fulton  (Sci.  Monthly, 
27,  p.  552)  experimented  on  snowy  tree  crickets 
in  which  the  (presumably)  auditory  organ  is 
located  in  the  leg.  He  found  that  while  uninjured 
insects  would  sing  in  unison,  if  the  leg  were 
cut  off,  which  in  the  insect  is  not  a  sufficient  muti- 
lation to  cause  shock  reactions,  this  synchronism 
ceases,  although  the  insects  continue  to  make  the 
noise.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  absence 
of  auditory  sensations,  they  are  unable  properly 
to  time  their  sound  production. 

MOILLUSCA.  Orton  (Nature,  121,  p.  352)  stated 
that  the  oyster  becomes  sexually  mature  as  a 
female  early  in  the  summer,  and  later  changes  to 
become  male  in  the  same  season.  At  the  end  of 
the  female  phase,  the  gonoducts  become  filled  with 
cells.  Orton  suggested  that  while  some  of  these 
cells  are  phagocytes,  cleaning  up  the  passages, 
others  are  really  new  germ  cells  coming  in  from 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  invading  the  germi- 
nal epithelium.  This  opens  an  interesting  ques- 
tion as  to  w&ere  these  new  cells  come  from.,  or 


where  they  are  located  before  they  come  into  the 
gonad. 

According  to  the  report  for  1927  of  the  San 
Francisco  Marine  Piling  Committee,  shipworms 
of  the  genus  Xylotrio,  have  been  a  source  of  loss 
in  San  Francisco  since  1849  and  in  1873  Lim- 
noria  made  its  appearance.  These  two  genera  are 
limited  to  waters  having  considerable  salinity.  In 
1914  the  European  genus,  Teredo  navalis,  got  into 
this  harbor  and  because  of  its  adaptability  to 
fresher  waters,  became  especially  abundant  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  harHor,  where  it  did  much 
damage.  These  all  may  be  guarded  against  by  the 
use  of  reinforced  concrete  piling  or  by  creosoting 
wooden  ones. 

Grave  (Biol.  Bull.  55,  p.  260)  reported  on  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
shipworm,  Teredo  navalis,  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
where  it  has  occurred  for  many  years.  The  breed- 
ing season  in  this  locality  extends  from  abotit 
May  10  to  October  10  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
a  lunar  periodicity  in  any  part  of  the  season. 
The  time  of  development  from  egg  to  metamor- 
phosis is  approximately  five  weeks,  of  which 
half  is  spent  in  the  brood  pouch  in  the  maternal 
gills,  and  half  as  a  free-swimming  veliger.  From 
metamorphosis  to  sexual  maturity  is  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  adult  size  being  reached  in  one 
year,  the  animals  dying  during  the  second  year. 
The  absolute  size  of  an  individual  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  amount  of  crowding  of  the  burrows 
in  infested  timbers.  If  lobster  pots  and  small 
timbers  that  are  infested  by  the  shipworms  are 
taken  from  the  water  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  in  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  the  Teredos 
will  all  be  killed.  Since  most  of  the  infection 
occurs  in  July  and  August,  this  is  the  best  time 
for  this  treatment. 

Jatzenke  (Biol.  Zent.  48,  p.  1)  reported  re- 
sults of  investigations  on  the  biological  signif- 
icance of  the  mantle  fluid  of  fresh-water  clams, 
This  fluid,  which  was  subjected  to  an  exhaustive 
chemical  analysis,  proved  to  be  practically  iden- 
tical with  the  blood  of  the  clam,  and  its  func- 
tion seems  to  be  to  act  as  a  medium  between  the 
blood  and  the  outside  water.  In  marine  organ- 
isms, the  blood  is  isosmotic  with  the  surrounding 
sea  water  and  in  analogous  fashion  the  blood  of 
the  fresh-water  lamellibranch  is  surrounded  with 
an  isosmotic  fluid  (mantle  fluid)  in  which  con- 
stancy of  osmotic  pressure  is  maintained  by  the 
filtration  of  excess  of  fresh  water.  Oxygen  is 
not  absorbed  by  the  liquid  of  the  mantle  cavity 
but  by  the  amcebocytes  in  it.  Dakin  (Proc. 
Royal.  $oc.  1,03,  p.  355)  described  the  structure 
of  the  eyes  of  the  scollop,  Pecten,  and  of  related 
genera.  He  concluded  that  there  is  so  much 
diversity  in  the  degree  of  development  of  these 
organs  in  related  genera  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  explain  them  as  arising  through  selec- 
tion. Spondylus,  which  is  sedentary,  has  eyes  as 
well  developed  as  those  of  Pecten,,  which  is  free 
living.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  explain  the 
conditions  in  Spondylus  through  the  fact  that 
it  had  a  free-swimming  ancestor. 

Nelson  (Biol.  Bull.  55,  p.  180)  stated  that 
the  pelagic  larvae  of  the  mussel,  Mytilus  edulis, 
which  fail  to  secure  attachment  at  the  proper 
time,  are  kept  afloat  considerably  longer  by 
the  secretion  of  a  gas  into  the  mantle  cavity. 
Through  the  use  of  holdfasts  secreted  on  the 
surface  film  of  the  water,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
foot  or  tentacles  of  the  siphon  on  this  film,  the 
larvae  may  fa  transported  for  considerable  dis- 
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tances.  This  gives  this  mussel  a  much  wider 
choice  in  the  selection  of  a  place  for  fixation 
than  is  the  case  in  other  mollusks,  which  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  conditions  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood  at  the  end  of  the  larval 
period,  and  probably  explains  why  Mytilus  has 
such  an  unusually  Mde  distribution. 

REPTILES.  An  expedition  was  sent  in  1928 
by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  to  collect 
and  study  the  giant  tortoises  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  whose  threatened  extinction  makes  such 
study  important  at  this  time.  The  expedition 
was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Townsend, 
who  collected  and  brought  a>way  for  colonization 
elsewhere  180  specimens.  These  were  located  at 
the  Botanical  Gardens  in  th*  Panama  Canal 
Zone;  at  the  San  Diego  Zoological  Society;  at 
the  Boyce-Thompson  Arboretum  in  Arizona;  in 
Sari  Antonio  and  Houston,  Texas;  in  New  Or- 
leans; and  at  the  aquarium  in  "Bermuda.  The 
species  collected  was  probably  Test^do  guntheri. 

Morrison  (Nature,  122,  p.  684)  reported  that 
in  young  adders  (Vipera  berus)  no  toxic  secre- 
tion is  formed  in  the  saliva  until  the  third 
day  after  birth,  but  that  it  then  appears  with 
its  maximum  toxic  powers. 

BIBDS.  Allard  (Am.  Nat.  62,  p.  385)  discussed 
the  problem  of  bird  migration  and  noted  that 
the  Glacial  Epoch  theory  has  held  a  prominent 
place  in  migration  theories.  As  for  the  notion 
that  when  driven  south  by  advancing  ice  the 
birds  retained  a  memory  of  their  northern  liox&e 
and  returned  to  it  on  the  recession  of  the  ice, 
Allard  thought  that  this  might  have  occurred  if 
it  had  all  happened  in  a  single  generation,  but 
that  the  process  was  so  slow  that  no  such  social 
inheritance  could  have  arisen.  Calling  to  mind 
the  demonstrated  effect  of  violet  rays  on  the 
nutrition  of  animals,  Allard  thought  that  pos- 
sibly the  final  solution  may  lie  in  further  study 
of  the  effects  of  light,  especially  the  longer  and 
shorter  day,  in  stimulating  a  restlessness.  There 
would  still  remain  the  question  why  the  bird 
follows  certain  directions  in  migrating.  This  is 
possibly  a  tropism,  but  is  not  yet  understood. 

MAMMALS.  According  to  Struthers  (Jour. 
Mammalogy,  9,  p.  300)  the  life  history  of  the 
porcupine  was  very  imperfectly  known  prior  to 
this  publication  of  his  observations  on  the  ani- 
mals in  their  natural  environment  in  northern 


New  Hampshire  and  in  confinement  in  cages  at 
Syracuse  University.  Mating  takes  place  in 
November.  In  captivity  and  probably  also  in  na- 
ture, the  female  makes  the  advances  and  there 
is  little  or  no  competition  among  the  males. 
The  gestation  period  is  16  weeks  and  normally 
only  one  young  is  born  at  a  birth.  The  young  at 
birth  is  sparingly  covered  with  hair,  but  the 
quills  appear  on  the  second  day  and  in  a  week 
are  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  young  can 
walk  at  birth  and  one  climbed  to  the  top  of  its 
cage  on  the  second  day.  Nursing  lasts  for  only 
about  a  week  and  the  young  then  begins  to 
feed  on  the  normal  diet  of  apples  and  bark.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  litter  is 
so  small  and  that  there  is  only  one  litter  a  year, 
the  number  of  the  animals  may  be  very  con- 
siderable in  any  one  locality.  Struthers  thought 
this  is  because,  aside  from  man,  the  porcupine 
has  in  these  localities  practically  no  enemies; 
because  of  the  nature  of  its  food,  it  does  not 
compete  with  any  other  animals  for  food;  and 
because  it  lives  to  a  relatively  old  age,  it  has 
a  long  period  of  sexual  activity. 

McGillivray  (Geog.  Mag.  54,  p.  741)  observed 
an  individual  beaver  in  northern  Michigan  which 
proved  especially  easy  to  study  and  photograph. 
A  part  of  the  beaver's  dam  was  torn  out  each 
night  and  the  animal  was  watched  the  next  day 
while  it  made  repairs.  Larger  sticks  were  first 
brought  in  as  "studding"  for  the  repair  work, 
and  material  floated  down  from  up  stream  to  fill 
in  behind  this  and  complete  the  dam.  Finally, 
clay  and  mud  were  dug  up  just  above  the  dam 
and  used  as  chinking  material  to  fill  the  crevices. 
When  obliged  to  go  some  distance  for  logs, 
t\e  beaver  always  dug  a  ditch  to  the  locality 
in  question,  though  perfectly  capable  of  dragging 
the  logs  overland.  This  was  interpreted  as  a 
meagre  of  safety,  for  if  surprised  by  a  carniv- 
ous  C<jxny  the  beaver  could  escape  by  water 
but  w^f  Id  be  unable  to  do  so  on  land. 
ZOSJ&,  KING.  See  ARcaaLasoxoGY, 
ZTJIiV '"\A3STD,  zoo'loo-Iand.  A  portion  of  the 
Province  y  Natal  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
to  which  \  was  annexed  Dec.  30,  1897.  Area, 
10,427  squJAa  miles;  population,  in  1911,  219,- 
606.  There  a'v  extensive  sugar  plantations,  sugar 
output  being V  1924-25  161,250  tons.  See  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  UNIG^V  OF,  for  the  statistics  on  Natal. 


